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1813— («tit-S5> 

Writat  *  Bemember  him  whom  passion's  power.* 

Publishes  *  The  Walu '  anoofmooslf. 

Publishes  *  The  Giaour.'    See  Foe  Shmktt  Ho.  II. 

Projects  a  journey  to  Abyssinia. 

Writes  *  When  from  the  Heart  where  Sorrow  sits.' 

Is  an  unsoeeessAil  soitor  Ibr  the  hand  of  Miss 

Milbanka. 
S.  Publishes  *  The  Bride  of  Ab7dos.*~13.  Writes 

•  The  DeriVs  DriTo.*  — 17.  And  •  Two  SonneU  to 

Genemu*— 1ft.  Begins*  The  Conair.'—Jl.  Finishes 

•TheComir.' 

1814  — (26). 

Writes  *  Windsor  Poetics.* 

10.  Writes  *  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte.*— Be. 

solves  to  write  no  more  poetry,  and  to  suppress 

all  he  had  erer  written. 
Begins  •  Lara.*— Writes  •  I  speak  not,  I  trace  not.* 

..And  '  Address  to  be  rcdted  at  the  Caledonian 

Meeting.* 
Publishes  *  Lara.*— Writes  •  Condolatory  Verses  to 

Lady  Jersey.' 
Makes  a  second  proposal  for  the  hand  of  Miss 

MUbanke.  and  is  accepted. 
Writes  *  Blegy  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Peter  Pwker.* 

.  And  *  lines  to  Belshassar.* 
Writes  *  Hebrew  Melodies.* 

1815  — (27). 

9.  Marries  Miss  MObsnke.    See  Jiee  ftaciler.  No.  III. 
Writes  *  Therv  be  none  of  Beauty's  Daughters.* 
Writes  *  Lines  on  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  Escape 

from  Blba. 
Begins   •  The   Siege  of  Corinth.*  —  And   writes 

•  There  *s  not  a  Joy  the  World  can  give.*  —  And 

*  We  do  not  corse  thee,  Waterloo.* 
Writes  *  Must  thou  go,  my  glorious  Chief? '  — *  Star 

of  the  BraTe.*—  And  *  Napoleon's  FarewelL* 

10.  Birth  of  his  daughter,  Augusta  Ada. 

1816  — (28). 

PubUshes  *  The  Siege  of  Corinth.* 

Publishes  *  Parlslna.*— Lady  Byron  adopU  the  re- 
solution of  separating  from  him. 

17.  Writes  *  Fare  thee  well  1  and  if  for  erer.*—  And, 
».  A  Sketch, '  Bom  In  the  garret.' 

16.  Writes  *  When  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark.* 

SB.  Takes  a  last  leaTe  of  his  natlTo  country.  —Pro- 
ceeds, through  Flanders  and  by  the  Bhine,  to  Swit- 

serland. 

Begins  the  third  canto  of*  ChUde  Harold.* 

Writes  'The  Prisoner  of  Chlllon'  at  Oochy,  near 
Lausanne.- Takes  up  his  abode  at  the  Csmpagne 
Diodati.  near  Genera. 

Finishes  the  third  canto  of  *  ChOde  Harold.*  — 
Writes  *  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan.*  — 
Stanzas  to  Augusta,  *  Though  the  Day  of  ray 
Destiny.*  —  '  The  Dream.'  —  •  Darkness.*  — 
•ChurchlU's  GrareL*- •Prometheus.*— *  Could  I 
remount.*— Bpirtle  to  Augusta,  •  My  Sister,  ray 
sweet  Sister.*— And,  *  Sonnet  to  Lake  Leman.* 

Makes  a  tour  of  the  Bernese  Alps. —Writes  *  Lines 
on  hearing  that  Lady  Byron  was  ill.'  — And  be- 
gins *  Manfred.' 

Leaves  Switxerland  for  luly. 

Takes  up  hU  residence  at  Venice.  —  Translates 
•  Romance  Muy  Doloroso,'  ftc  ;  and  *  Sonetto  di 
Vittorelli.* —Writes  *  Lines  on  the  Bust  of  Helen 
by  Canora.*— •  Bright  be  the  Place  of  my  Soul.' 
—  And  *  They  say  that  Hope  b  Happiness.'— Stu- 
dies  the  Armenian  language. 


Feb. 
March. 

April. 

May. 


1817  — (Vtaft.  S9> 
Finishes  *  Manfred.' 
Translates,  from  the  Armenian,  a  Correspondeoee 

between  St.  Paul  and  the  Corinthians. 
Visits  Fsrrara  for  a  day.  —  ».  Writes  'The  Lament 

of  Tasso.' 
VisiU  Rome  for  a  few  days.— 5.  Writes  therea  new 

third  act  to  *Manftud.* 
Begins,  atVenkOb  the  fourth  canto  of'ChOde  Harald.* 
Writes 


Oct. 

1818— (30> 
July.     Writes « Ode  to  Venice.* 
Sep.      .Finishes  the  first  canto  of  *  Don  Juan.* 
Oct.       Finishes  *  Maseppa.* 
Dec      IS.  Begins  the  second  canto  of*  Don  Juaa.* 

1819— (31). 
Jan.       10.  Finishes  the  second  canto  of*  Don  Juan.* 
AprU.    Commenoee   an   acquaintance  with   the 

Guicdoli.  —Writes  *  Stanxas  to  the  Po.* 
Aug.       Writes  *'Letter  to  the  Editor  of  My  Grandmocher*s 

Reriew.*  —  And  *  Sonnet  to  George  the  Fourth.* 
Not.       Finishes  the  third  and  fourth  cantos  of  *  Don  Juan.* 
Dec.       Remores  to  Rarenna. 

1820  — (32.) 
Jan.        Is  domesticated  with  the  Countess  Guicdoli. 
Feb.        Translates  the  first  canto  of  *  Morgante  Maggiore. ' 
March.   Writes  *  The  Prophecy  of  Dante.*  —  Translates 

*  Franoesca  of  RfaninL*— And  writes  *  Obsenrations 
upon  an  Article  in  Blackwood's  Magaxine.* 

April       4.  Begins  *  Marino  Faliero.' 
July        16.  Finishes  *  Marino  Fabero.* 
Oct.        16.  Begins  tlie  fifth  canto  of  *  Don  Juan.* 
Not.       10.  Finishes  the  fifth  canto  of  *  Don  Juan.*  — And 
writes  *  The  Blues  ;  a  Literary  Eclogue.* 

1821  — (33). 
Jan.       IS.  Begins  '  Sardanapalns.* 

Feb.       7.  Wrttes'Letter  to  John  Murray,  Esq.,  on  Bowles's 

Strictures  upon  Pope.* 
Mar.      15.  Writes  *  Second  Letter  to  John  Murray,  Esq.,*  &c 
May       17.  Ffailshes  *  Sardanapalns.* 
June     11.  Begins '  The  Two  Foocari.' 
July      10.    Finishes    *  The   Two  Foscari.*  — 16.   Begins 

*  Cain ;  a  Mystery.* 

Sep.      9.  Finishes  *  Cain.*— Writes  *  Vision  of  Judgment.* 

Oct.      Writes  *  HesTcn  and  Earth  ;  a  Mystery.* 

Not.      Beraores  to  Pisa.— >  18.  Begins   '  Werner.'.— And 

*  The  Deformed  Transformed.* 

1822  — (34). 
Jan.       SO.  Finishes  *  Werner.* 

Feb.      Writes  the  sixth,  serenth,  and  eighth  cantos  of  *  Don 

Juan.' 
Aug.     Finishes  *  The  Deformed  Transformed.'  —  Writes 

the  ninth,  tenth,  and  elerenth  cantos  of*  Don  Juan.' 
Sep.      BemoTos  to  Genoa. 

1823  — (35). 
Jan.      Writes  *  The  Age  of  Bronse.* 

Feb.  Writes  *  The  Island.*  —  And  more  cantos  of  *  Don 
Juan.* 

April.    Turns  his  riews  towards  Greece. 

May.  BeoeiTes  a  oommtmication  fhmi  the  Greek  Com- 
mittee sitting  In  London. 

July      U.  Sails  for  Greece. 

Aug.  1  Readies  ArgostoU.— Makes  an  excursion  to  Ithaca.— 

Deci      Waittat  Cephaloniathearrlralofthe  Greekfieet. 

1824  — (36). 

Jan.  8.  ArriTsa  at  MissolonghL  —  IS.  Writes  *  Lines  on 
completing  my  Thirty-sixth  Tear.*— SO.  Is  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  an  expedition 
against  Lepento. 

Feb.  18.  Is  seised  with  a  coDTuIslTe  fit.  See  Foe  Srmila, 
No.  IV. 

April     9.  His  last  m 

April     19l  His  Dsatb. 
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POETICAL   WORKS 


OF 


LORD     BYRON 


it'bWft  ^avoWfi  miQvinxuQti 


A   ROMAUNT. 


L'uniTert  eat  one  Cflp^c«  de  litre,  dont  on  n'a  lu  que  U  premldre  page  quand  on  n*a  tu  qua  ion  payi.  J*en 
al  feuillec£  un  asiea  grand  nombre.  que  j*ai  trouv«  Cgaleinent  maavaises.  Get  examen  ne  m'a  point  M 
Inrmctueuz.  Je  halssais  ma  patria.  Toute*  les  impertinences  des  peuples  dlTen,  parml  lesqueU  j'al  v£cu, 
m*oat  rccoodIi«  arec  elle  Quand  J«  n'aurab  tir6  d'autre  bte^fico  de  me«  Torages  que  celui-U,  Je  n*pn  regret. 
teraU  nl  lea  uala  ni  lea  fatigues.  Lt  Cohmopolitb.  ^ 
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PREFACE 

[to  TBS   riftST   AVD   SZCOKO   CAMTOs]. 

foUofwIng  poem  was  written,  for  the  most  port, 
amidst  the  scenes  which  it  attempts  to  describe.  It 
was  began  in  Albania;  and  the  parts  relative  to 
Spain  and  Portogal  were  composed  from  the  author's 
observations  in  those  countries.  <  Thus  much  it  may 
to  state  for  the  correctness  of  the  de- 
The  scenes  attempted  to  be  sketched  are 
^■lii*  Portunal,  Epiros,  Acamania,  and  Greece, 
for  the  present,  the  poem  stops :  its  reception 
determine  whether  the  author  may  venture  to 
oonduet  his  readers  to  the  capital  of  the  East, 
throoi^  Ionia  and  Fhrygla :   these  two  Cantos  are 


be 
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A  flctitloas  charscter  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
giving  some  connection  to  the  piece ;  which,  however, 
makes  no  pretensions  to  regularity.  I^  has  been 
*"fter*^f^  to  me  by  friends,  on  whose  opinions  I  set  a 
high  valoe,  that  in  this  fictitious  character.  **  Childe 
Hapoid,*  I  may  tncor  the  suspicion  of  having  in- 
tended some  real  personage ;  this  I  beg  leave,  once 
Cbr  all,  to  disrlaim  —  Harold  Is  the  child  of  ixnagio- 
atkm,  for  the  purpose  I  have  stated.  In  some  very 
trivial  particnian,  and  those  merely  local,  there 
oalgiit  be  groands  for  such  a  notion ;  but  in  the  main 
points  I  should  hope,  none  whatever. 

It  b  almost  snpeiiluoas  to  mention  that  the  ap- 
pdlatlon  "  Childe,*'  as  •*  Childe  Waters,**   **  Childe 

>  fTmr  X.  de  Xontbron,  Paris,  1798.    Lord  Byron  some* 
Us  it  **ao  amttsiag  lUtla  volume,  taU  of  French 


ChOders,**  &c.,  is  used  as  more  consonant  with  the 
old  structure  of  versification  which  I  have  adopted. 
The  «*  Good  Night,"  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
canto,  was  suggested  by  "  Lord  Maxwell's  Good 
Night,**  in  the  Border  liinstrelsy,  edited  by  Mr. 
Scott 

With  the  difTerent  poems  which  have  been  pub- 
lished on  Spanish  suttjects,  there  may  be  found 
some  slight  coincidence  In  the  first  part,  which  treats 
of  the  Peninsula,  but  it  can  only  be  casual ;  as,  with 
the  exception  of  a  frw  concluding  stanzas,  the  whole 
of  this  poem  was  written  In  the  Levant. 

The  stanza  of  Spenser,  according  to  one  of  our 
most  successftd  poets,  admits  of  every  variety.  Dr. 
Beattie  makes  the  following  observation  :  —  "  Not 
long  ago,  I  began  a  poem  In  the  style  and  stanza  of 
Spenser,  In  which  I  propose  to  give  frdl  scope  to  my 
inclination,  and  be  either  droll  pr  pathetic,  descrip- 
tive or  sentimental,  tender  or  satlrictd,  as  the  humour 
strikes  me ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  measure  which 
I  have  MdopUd  admits  equally  of  all  these  kinds  of 
composition.**'  —  Strengthened  in  my  opinion  by 
such  authority,  and  by  the  example  of  some  In  the 
highest  order  of  Italian  poets,  I  shall  make  no  apo- 
logy for  attempts  at  similar  variations  in  the  following 
composition ;  satisfied  that,  if  they  are  unsuccessful, 
their  &ilnre  must  be  in  the  execution,  rather  than  in 
the  design,  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  Ariosto, 
Thomson,  and  Beattie. 

Lomdaut  Febnuirg,  181S. 

*  r*  Byron,  Joannlnl  In  Alhania.  Bei^nOct.31«t,1809.  Con- 
cluded Canto  ad,  Smyrna,  March  SSth.  1810.    B7ron.'*_MS.3 
s  Seattle's  Letters. 
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ADDITION  TO  THE  PREFACE. 

I  n\y^  now  iraited  till  almost  all  our  periodical 
journals  have  distributed  their  usual  portioii  of  cri- 
ticism. To  the  justice  of  the  generality  of  their 
criticisms  I  have  nothing  to  olqect:  it  would  ill 
become  mc  to  quarrel  with  their  veiy  slight  degree 
of  censure,  when,  perhaps,  if  they  had  been  less 
kind  they  had  been  more  candid.  Returning,  there- 
fore, to  all  and  each  my  best  thanks  for  their  libe- 
rali^,  on  one  point  alone  shall  I  venture  an  ob- 
servation. Amongst  the  many  olqections  justly  urged 
to  the  very  indifferent  character  of  the  *'  vagrant 
Childe"  (whom,  notwithstanding  many  hints  to  the 
contrary,  I  still  maintain  to  be  a  fictitious  personage), 
it  has  been  stated,  that,  besides  the  anachronism,  he 
is  very  unknightly^  as  the  times  of  the  Knights  were 
times  of  Iiove,  Honour,  and  so  forth.  Now,  it  so 
happens  that  the  good  old  times,  when  **  I'amour  du 
bon  vieux  tems,  Tamour  antique**  flourished,  were 
the  most  profligate  of  all  possible  centuries.  Those 
who  have  any  doubts  on  this  sulyect  may  consult 
Sainte-Palaye,  passim,  and  more  particularly  voL  iL 
p  69. 1  The  vows  of  chivalry  were  no  better  kept 
than  any  other  vows  whatsoever ;  and  the  songs  of 
the  Troubadours  were  not  more  decent,  and  certainly 
were  much  l^ss  refined,  than  those  of  Ovid.  The 
"  Cours  U*amour,  parlemens  d'amour,  ou  de  court^e 
et  de  gentOesse'*  had  much  more  of  love  than  of 
courtesy  or  gentleness.  See  Roland  on  the  same 
sutQect  with  Sainte-Palaye.  Whatever  other  olgection 
may  be  urged  to  that  most  unamiable  personage 
Childe  Harold,  he  was  so  fiir  perfectly  knightly  in  his 
attributes— «  No  waiter,  but  a  knight  templar. **« 
By  the  by,  I  fear  that  Sir  Tristrem  and  Sir  Lancelot 
were  no  better  than  they  should  be,  although  very 
poetical  personages  and  true  knights  "sans  peur,** 
though  not  ''sans  repnxhe.**  If  the  story  of  the 
institution  of  the  "  Garter**  be  not  a  foble,  the 
knights  of  that  order  have  for  several  centuries 
borne  the  badge  of  a  Countess  of  Salisbury,  of  in- 
different memory.  So  much  for  chivalry.  Burke 
need  not  have  regretted  that  its  days  are  over, 
though  Marie-Antoinette  was  quite  as  chaste  as  most 
of  those  in  whose  honours  lances  were  shivered,  and 
knights  unhorsed. 

Before  the  days  of  Bayard,  and  down  to  those  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  (the  most  chaste  and  celebrated  of 
ancient  and  modem  times),  few  exceptions  will  be 
found  to  this  statement ;  and  I  fear  a  little  investiga- 
tion will  teach  us  not  to  regret  these  monstrous 
mummeries  of  the  middle  ages. 

I  now  leave  -  Childe  Harold**  to  live  his  day,  such 

1  £**  Qa'on  lite  dans  TAuteur  du  roman  de  Gerard  de 
Roussillon,  en  Provencal,  let  details  trit-circonitanciH  «i««t 
lesqueU  il  entre  tur  la  reception  t'aite  par  le  Comte  Gerard  i 
rambassadeur  du  roi  Charles;  on  y  Terra  des  partirularit£s 
sinvulidres,  qui  donnent  une  Strange  idee  des  mceurs  eC  de  la 

poUtcsse  de  ee«  sidles  aussi  corrompus  qu'ignorans." Jlf- 

moires  tur  rAmcicnne  ChtwUerie,  par  M.  de  la  Cume  de 
Sainte-Palaye,  Paris,  1781,  ioc.  cit.^ 

«  The  Rovers,  or  the  Double  Arrangement  — f  Bt  Can- 
ning and  Frere;  first  published  in  the  Antl>jacobin,  or  \VeeUy 
Examiner.3 

3  rin  one  of  his  earlr  poems—**  Childish  Recollections,** 
Lord  Dyron  compares  tiimself  to  the  Athenian  misanthrope, 
of  whose  bitter  apophthegms  manr  are  upon  record,  though 
no  authentic  particulars  of  his  life  bare  come  down  to  us ;  — 

**  Weary  of  love,  of  life,  deTonred  with  spleen, 
I  rest  a  perfect  Timon,  not  nineteen,"  &c.3 
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as  he  is ;  it  had  been  more  agreeable,  and  certainly 
more  easy,  to  have  drawn  an  amiable  character.  It 
had  been  easy  to  varnish  over  Us  fuilts,  to  make  him 
do  more  and  express  less;  but  he  never  was  intended 
as  an  example,  further  than  to  show,  that  eariy  per- 
vcnion  of  mind  and  morals  leads  to  satiety  of  put 
pleasures  and  disappointment  in  new  ones,  and  that 
even  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  stimulus  of 
travel  (except  ambition,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
excitements),  are  lost  on  a  soul  so  constituted,  or 
rather  misdirected.  Had  I  proceeded  with  the  poem, 
this  character  would  have  deepened  as  he  drew  to 
the  close ;  for  the  outline  which  I  once  meant  to  fill 
up  for  him  was,  with  some  exceptions,  the  sketch  of 
a  modem  Timon',  perhaps  a  poetical  Zeluco.  < 
Lomdom^  1813. 


TO  IAKTHE.9 

Not  in  those  dimes  where  I  have  late  been  straying, 
Though  Beauty  long  hath  there  been  matchless 

deem'd ; 
Not  in  those  visions  to  the  heart  displaying 
Porms  which  it  sighs  but  to  have  only  dream'd. 
Hath  aught  like  thee  in  tmth  or  fkncy  secm*d : 
Nor,  having  seen  thee,  shall  I  vainly  seek 
To  paint  those  charms  which  varied  as  they  beam'd — 
To  such  as  see  thee  not  my  words  were  weak ; 
To  those  who  gase  on  thee  what  language  could  they 

speak? 

Ah  I  may*st  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art. 
Nor  tmbeseem  the  promise  of  thy  spring. 
As  fkir  in  form,  as  warm  yet  pure  in  heart. 
Love's  image  upon  earth  without  his  wing. 
And  guileless  beyond  Hope's  imagining ! 
And  surely  she  who  now  so  fondly  rnars 
Thy  youth,  in  thee,  thus  hotuly  brightening. 
Beholds  the  rainbow  of  her  ftiture  years. 
Before  whose  heavenly  hues  all  sorrow  disappears. 

Young  Peri  >  of  the  West  I  —  t  is  weH  for  me 
My  years  already  douUy  number  thine ; 
My  loveless  eye  unmoved  may  gase  on  thee. 
And  safely  view  thy  ripening  beauties  shine ; 
Happy,  I  ne'er  shall  see  them  in  decline ; 
Happier,  that  while  aU  younger  hearts  shall  bleed. 
Mine  shall  escape  the  doom  thine  eyes  assign 
To  those  whose  admiration  shall  succeed,  [decreed. 
But  mix'd  with  pangs  to  Love*s  even  loveliest  hours 

*  [It  was  Dr.  Moore's  object.  In  this  powerful  romance 
(now  unjustly  neglected),  to  trace  the  fatal  efltets  resulting 
from  a  fond  mother's  unconditional  compliance  with  the 
humours  and  passions  of  an  only  child.  \V ith  high  adTan> 
tages  of  person,  birth,  fortune,  and  ability,  Zeluco  is  repre- 
sented as  miserable,  throu|(h  erery  scene  of  life,  owing  to 
the  spirit  of  unbridled  seir>indulgence  thus  pampered  in  in- 

fancv-l 

*  fThe  Ladr  Charlotte  Harley,  second  daughter  of  Ed. 
ward  fifth  Earl  of  Oxford  (now  Lady  Charlotte  Bacon),  in  the 
autumn  of  1813,  when  these  lines  were  addressed  to  her,  had 
not  completed  her  eleventh  year.  Mr.Westairs  portrait  of 
the  juvenile  beauty,  painted  at  Lord  Bymn's  request,  is  en- 
graved in  **  Finden's  Illustrations  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Lord  Byron."] 

*  ZPeri\  the  Persian  term  for  a  beautlAtl  intermediate 
order  of  beinss,  is  generally  sappoacd  to  be  another  form  of 
our  own  word  Fairy. "} 
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OANTO   I. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


S 


Oh  I  let  thMi  eye,  which,  wild  as  the  GazeUe*8»  i 
Now  brii^htty  bold  or  beautilhUy  shy, 
AVins  as  it  wanders,  danles  where  it  dwells, 
Glance  o'er  this  pai^e,  nor  to  my  Terse  deny 
That  smile  for  which  my  breast  might  vainly  sigh. 
Could  I  to  thee  be  ever  more  than  Mend : 
This  much,  dear  maid,  accord;  nor  question  why 
To  one  so  young  my  strain  I  would  commend. 
But  hid  me  with  my  wreath  one  matchless  lily  blend. 

Such  Is  thj  name  with  this  my  verse  entwined ; 
And  long  as  kinder  eyes  a  look  shall  cast 
On  Harold's  page,  lanthe's  here  enshrined 
Shall  thus  be  first  beheld,  forgotten  last : 
My  days  once  nurober*d,  should  this  homage  past 
Attract  thy  fiiiry  fingers  near  the  lyre 
Of  him  who  hall'd  thee,  loveliest  as  thou  wast. 
Such  is  the  most  my  memory  may  desire ; 
Though  more  than  Hope  can  claim,  could  Friendship 
less  require? 


<ff1^tnie  ii^atrolV^  9ilStimag^« 


CANTO    THE    FIRST. 


Oh,  thou !  in  Hellas  deem*d  of  heavenly  birth, 
Muse  1  formed  or  fiibled  at  the  minstrel*s  will  I 
Since  shamed  fiill  oft  by  later  lyres  on  earth. 
Mine  dares  not  call  thee  from  thy  sacred  hill : 
Yet  there  I  *ve  wander'd  by  thy  vaunted  rill ; 
Yes  1  slgh*d  o'er  Delphi's  long  deserted  shrine,  s 
Where,  save  that  feeble  fountain,  all  is  still ; 
Kor  mote  my  shell  awake  the  weary  Nine 
To  grace  so  plain  a  tale  —  this  lowly  lay  of  mine.  ' 

n. 

Whilome  in  Albion's  isle  there  dwelt  a  youth; 
vrho  ne  in  virtue's  ways  did  take  delight ; 
But  spept  his  days  in  riot  most  uncouth. 
And  vex'd  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  Night 
Ah,  me !  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wight. 
Sore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee ; 
Few  earthly  things  found  fhvour  in  his  sight 
Save  concubines  and  carnal  companle. 
And  ilauntlng  wassallers  of  high  and  low  degree. 

I  FA  spedet  of  the  antelope.  *  You  bsTo  the  eyes  of  a 
quelle."  it  considered  all  over  the  East  as  the  grsatett  com. 
pliment  that  can  be  paid  to  a  woman.] 

s  The  tittle  Tillage  of  Castrl  ataadf  partly  on  the  site  of 
Delphi.  Along  the  path  of  the  mountain,  from  Chrysso,  are 
the  remains  of  sepulchres  hewn  In  and  from  the  rocli.  **  One.'* 
said  the  guide,  **  of  a  kine  who  broke  his  neck  hunting. "  His 
majesty  had  certainly  chosen  the  fittest  spot  for  such  an 
achievement  A  little  ahore  Castri  is  a  cave,  supposed  the 
Pjthian,  of  immense  depth ;  the  upper  part  of  it  is  paved,  and 
j  now  a  cowhouaoL  On  the  other  side  of  Castri  stands  a  Greek 
monastery ;  some  way  above  which  is  the  cleft  in  the  rock, 
with  a  range  of  caverns  difficult  of  ascent,  and  apparently 
leading  to  tiie  Interior  of  the  mountain ;  probably  to  the  Co. 
nrcian  Cavern  mentioned  liy  Pausanias.  From  this  part 
descend  the  fountain  and  the  **  Dews  of  Cast.ilie. '*  —  [**  Wo 
were  sprinliled,**  sars  Mr.  Itobhouse,  "with  the  spray  of  the 
Immortal  rill,  and  here,  if  any  where,  should  have  felt  the 
poetic  inspiration  :  we  drank  (wep,  too,  of  the  spring ;  but  — 
(f  can  answer  for  ravself) « without  feeling  sensible  of  any 
•xtraordtnary  effect.'*] 


& 


IIL 
Chllde  Harold  *  was  he  hight :  — hut  whence  his  name 
And  lineage  long,  it  suits  me  not  to  say ; 
Suttice  it,  that  perchance  they  were  of  fame. 
And  had  been  glorious  in  another  day : 
But  one  sad  losel  soils  a  name  for  aye. 
However  mighty  in  the  olden  time ; 
Nor  all  that  heralds  rake  flrom  coifin'd  clay. 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  rhyme. 
Can  blaxon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime. 

IV. 
Chllde  Harold  bask'd  him  in  the  noontide  sun. 
Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly. 
Nor  deem'd  before  his  little  day  was  done 
One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 
But  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  pass'd  by. 
Worse  than  adversity  the  Chllde  befell ; 
He  felt  the  ftxlness  of  satiety : 
Then  loathed  he  In  his  native  land  to  dwell, 
Which  seem'd  to  him  more  lone  than  Eremite's  sad  cell. 

V. 
For  he  through  Sin's  long  labyrinth  had  run. 
Nor  made  atonement  when  he  did  amiss. 
Had  sigh'd  to  many  though  he  loved  but  one. 
And  that  loved  one,  alas  1  could  ne'er  be  his. 
Ah,  happy  she  1  to  'scape  from  him  whose  kiss 
Had  been  pollution  unto  aught  so  chaste ; 
Who  soon  had  left  her  charms  for  vulgar  bliss. 
And  spoil'd  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  his  waste. 
Nor  calm  domestic  peace  had  ever  detgn'd  to  taste. 

VL 

And  now  ChUdc  Harold  was  sore  sick  at  heart. 
And  fiTMn  his  fellow  bacchanals  would  flee ; 
Tis  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start. 
But  Pride  eongeal'd  the  drop  within  his  ee : 
Apart  he  stalk'd  in  Joyless  reverie. 
And  from  his  native  land  resolved  to  go, 
And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea ; 
With  pleasure  drugg'd,  he  almost  long'd  for  woe. 

And  e'en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  shades 
below. » 

VIL 
The  Chllde  departed  ftom  his  father's  hall; 
It  was  a  vast  and  venerable  pile ; 
So  old,  it  seemed  only  not  to  fidl. 
Yet  strength  was  pillar'd  in  each  massy  aisle. 
Monastic  dome  1  condemn'd  to  uses  vile  I 
Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her  den 
Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and  smile ; 
And  monks  might  deem  their  time  was  come  agen. 

If  ancient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy  men. 

s  [Tbls  atanza  is  not  In  the  original  MS.] 

4  [•*  Chllda  Boron.*'  ~  MS.] 

*  [In  these  stansas,  and  Indeed  throughout  hia  worka,  we 
must  not  accept  too  literally  Lord  Byron's  testimony  against 
himself — he  took  a  morbid  pleasure  in  darkening  every 
shadow  of  Ms  self-portraiture.  Ills  interior  at  Newstead  had, 
no  doubt,  been,  in  some  points,  loose  and  irregular  enough ; 
but  it  certainly  never  exhibited  any  thing  of  the  profuse  and 
Satanic  luxury  which  the  language  In  the  text  mieht  seem  to 
indicate.  In  fact,  the  narrowness  of  his  means  at  tne  time  the 
verses  refer  to  would  alone  h.ive  precluded  this.  His  house> 
hold  economy,  while  he  remained  at  the  abbey,  is  known  to 
h.ive  been  conducted  on  a  very  moderate  scale ;  and,  besides, 
bis  usual  companions,  though  far  ft-om  being  averse  to  con- 
vivial indulgences,  were  not  only,  as  Mr.  ^ioore  says,  '*  of 
habits  and  tastes  too  intellectual  for  mere  vulgar  debauchery,** 
but  assuredly,  quite  incapable  of  playing  the  parts  of  flatterers 
and  parasites  J 
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OARTO   X. 


VIIL 
Tet  oft-times  in  his  maddest  mirthfUl  mood 
Strange  pangs  wouid  flash  aiong  Childe  Haiold*i  brov. 
As  if  the  memoir  of  some  deadly  feud 
Or  disappointed  passion  lurk'd  below : 
But  this  none  knew,  nor  haplj  cared  to  know ; 
For  his  was  not  that  open,  artless  soul 
That  feels  relief  by  biddini^  sorrow  flow, 
Nor  sought  he  ftiend  to  counsel  or  condole, 
Whate'er  this  grief  mote  be,  which  he  could  not  contioL 


And  none  did  love  him — though  to  hall  and  bower 
He  gathered  revellers  from  tar  and  near. 
He  knew  them  flatt'rers  of  the  festal  hour ; 
The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 
Tea  I  none  did  love  him — not  his  lemans  dear  — 
But  pomp  and  power  alone  are  woman's  care. 
And  where  these  are  light  Eros  flnds  a  feere ; 
Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glarv. 

And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  Seraphs  might 
despair. 

X. 
Childe  Harold  had  a  mother — not  fbrgot, 
Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun ; 
A  sister  whom  he  loved,  but  saw  her  not 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun : 
If  firiends  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  none. 
Tet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast  of  steel:  i 
Te,  who  have  known  what  t  is  to  dote  upon 
A  few  dear  otijects,  will  in  sadness  feel 

Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  to  heaL 


His  house,  his  home,  his  heritage,  his  lands, 
The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight,* 
'Whose  large  blue  eyes,  Mr  locks,  and  snowy  hands, 
Might  shake  the  saintship  of  an  anchorite, 
And  long  had  fed  his  youthlVil  appetite ; 
His  goblets  brimm'd  with  every  costly  wine. 
And  all  that  mote  to  luxury  invite, 
Without  a  sigh  he  left  to  cross  the  brine,        [line,  s 
And  traverse  Paynim  shores,  and  pass  £arth*s  central 

xn. 

The  sails  were  flll'd,  and  fair  the  light  winds  blew, 
As  glad  to  waft  him  fhmi  his  native  home ; 
And  fkst  the  white  rocks  fkded  finom  his  view. 
And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam : 
And  then,  it  may  be,  of  his  wish  to  room 
Bepented  he,  but  In  his  bosom  slept 
The  silent  thought,  nor  fh)m  his  lips  did  come 
One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  sate  and  wept. 
And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept 

1  r*  Yet  deem  him  oot  flrom  Chii  with  breait  of  steel '*«MS.] 

*  r**  Hit  house,  his  home,  hii  TutaU,  and  bis  lands. 

The  Dalilahs,'*  AC  —  MS.] 

*  TLord  Bjron  originjUljr  lutendpd  to  tIsU  fndla.1 

«  [See**  Lord  Maxwell's  Good  Night."  in  Scott's  MInstreltv 
of  the  Scottish  Border.  Poetical  Works,  toLII.  p.  Ml.  ed. 
185t.— **  Adieo,  madam,  mj  mother  dear,"  ftc  —  MS.] 

*  [This  **  little  page  **  was  Robert  Rushtoo,  the  son  of  one 
of  Lord  B/ron*s  tenants.  **  Robert  I  take  with  me,"  sajs  the 
poet.  In  a  letter  to  his  mother ;  *'  I  like  him,  because,  like 
myself,  be  secBfts  a  Mendless  animal :  tell  bis  father  he  is 
well,  and  doing  welL"] 

*  P*  Our  best  goss-bawk  can  hardlr  fly 

So  merrUf  along."  —  MS.] 
'  £**  Oh,  master  dear  1  I  do  not  cry 

From  fear  of  wares  or  wind.**—  MS.] 
>  C Seeing  that  the  boy  was  **  sorrowful"  at  the  separation 
from  his  parents,  Lord  Byron,  on  reaching  Gibralur,  sent 
him  back  to  England  under  the  care  of  his  old  serrant  Joe 
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But  when  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  sea 
He  seised  his  harp,  which  he  at  times  could  string. 
And  strike,  albeit  with  untaught  melody, 
When  deem'd  he  no  strange  ear  was  listening: 
And  now  his  flngers  o*er  it  he  did  fling. 
And  timed  his  fiuewell  in  the  dim  twilight 
While  flew  the  vessel  on  her  snowy  wing. 
And  fleeting  shores  receded  flrom  his  sight. 
Thus  to  the  elements  he  pour'd  his  last  **  Good  Night  **  * 

-  Anicir,  adieu  I  my  native  shore 

Fades  o*er  the  waters  blue ; 
Tlie  Nig:ht-winds  sigh,  the  bRaken  loar* 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sei 
Ton  Sun  that  sets  upon  the 

We  foUow  in  his  flight ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 

My  native  Land— Good  Night  I 

**  A  few  short  hours  and  He  will  rise 

To  give  the  morrow  birth ; 
And  I  shall  hall  the  main  and  skies. 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall. 

Its  hearth  is  desolate ; 
Wild  weeds  are  gathering  oo  the  wall ; 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

"  Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page  I » 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billow's  rage, 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale? 
But  dash  the  tear-dn^  fhnn  thine  eye ; 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong : 
Our  fleetest  fklcon  scarce  can  fly 

More  merrily  along.  ^ 

*  Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high, 

I  fear  not  wave  nor  wind : ' 
Tet  marvel  not.  Sir  Childe,  that  I 

Am  sorrowAiI  in  mind  ;  * 
For  I  have  fh)m  my  fkther  gone, 

A  mother  whom  I  love. 
And  have  no  friend,  save  these  alone. 

But  thee  —  and  one  above. 

*  My  fiither  bless*d  me  fervently, 

Tet  did  not  much  complain ; 
But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 

Till  I  come  back  again.* — 
**  Enough,  enough,  my  little  hd  I 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye ; 
If  I  thy  gxiileless  bosom  had. 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry.  9 

Murray.  "  Prar,**  be  sajs  to  his  mother,  **  shew  the  lad  every 
kindness,  as  he  Is  mj  great  faTourite.**  He  also  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  father  of  the  boy,  which  leaves  a  most  CsTourable  Im. 
pression  of  his  thoughtfulness  and  kindliness.  **  I  have,"  be 
says,  **sent  Rotwrt  oome,  because  the  countrr  which  I  am 
about  to  trarei  through  is  In  a  sute  which  renders  It  unsafe, 
particularlr  for  one  so  joung.  I  allow  you  to  deduct  from 
jour  rent  flTe  and  twentv  pounds  a  year  for  his  education,  for 
three  years,  proTlded  I  do  not  return  before  that  time,  and  I 
desire  he  may  be  considered  as  In  my  serrlce.  He  has  behaved 
extremely  welL"] 
*  [Here  follows  In  the  MS.:  — 

**  My  Mother  Is  a  hlgh4M>m  dame. 
And  much  misUketh  me ; 
She  saith  my  riot  bringeth  shame 

On  all  my  ancestry : 
I  hnd  a  sifter  once  I  ween. 

Whose  tears  perhaps  will  flow  ; 
But  her  fair  face  I  have  not  seen 
For  three  long  years  and  moe.**] 
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OARTO   I. 


CHILDB  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


II 


**  Come  hither,  hither,  1117  rtannch  yeoman,  1 

Why  doct  thou  look  so  pele  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  a  French  foeman  t 

Or  shlrer  at  the  gale  7  **— 

*  Deem'st  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life  ? 
Sir  Childe,  I  'm  not  so  weak ; 

But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
wm  blanch  a  faithAil  cheek. 

*  My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  hall. 
Along  the  bordering  lake. 

And  when  they  on  their  fother  call. 
What  answer  shall  she  make  ?  *  — 

*■  Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good, 
Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay ; 

But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood, 
wm  laugh  to  flee  away.  < 

**  For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sighs 

Of  wife  or  paramour  ? 
Fresh  feres  will  diy  the  bright  blue  eyes 

We  late  saw  streaming  o'er.  ^ 
For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve^ 

Nor  perils  gathering  near; 
My  greatest  grief  is  that  I  kaTe 

No  thing  that  claims  a  tear.  < 

"  And  now  Tm  in  the  world  alone. 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea : 
But  why  should  I  for  others  groan. 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me  t 
Perchance  my  dog^  wUl  whine  in  vain, 

TQl  fed  by  stranger  hands ; 
But  long  ere  I  come  back  again 

He'd  tear  me  where  he  stands.  ^ 

1  rVniliam  Fletcher,  the  fklthftil  valet;  — who,  after  a 
rie«  of  twenty  jvm,  (**  daring  which,'*  he  uji,  *"  hU  Lord 
■ore  to  him  than  a  flither,**}  received  the  Pftgrim'i  lait 
word*  mt  Mluolooghl,  and  did  not  quit  hlf  remains,  until  he 
h«l  Men  them  depoelted  in  the  fkmil j  vault  at  HucknaU.  This 
ansophtsttcated  **  yeoman  **  was  a  constant  source  of  pleasantry 
to  his  matter :  —  e.  a.  "  Fletcher,'*  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  **  is  not  valiant  i  he  requires  comforts  tliat  I  can  dis- 
peaae  with,  and  sighs  for  beer,  and  beef^  and  tea,  and  his  wife, 
and  the  deril  knows  what  besides.  We  were  one  night  lost  in 
a  thmdcr-storm,  and  since,  nearly  wrecked.  In  both  cases  he 
was  aorriy  bewildered ;  firom  apprehensions  of  fkmine  and 
baiMlitti  in  the  itrst,  and  drowning  in  the  second  instance. 
His  eyes  were  a  little  hurt  by  the  lightning,  or  crying,  I  don't 
know  which.  I  did  what  I  could  to  console  him,  but  fbond 
him  iacorrigtble  He  sends  six  sighs  to  Sally.  I  shall  settle 
Un  la  a  farm ;  for  he  has  served  me  faithAaUy,  and  Sally  is  a 
good  womap.**  After  ali  his  adventures  by  flood  and  field, 
short  commons  included,  this  humltle  Achates  of  the  poet  has 
now  eetablished  himself  as  the  keeper  of  an  Italian  warehouse, 
in  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  where,  if  he  does  not 
thrive,  every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  hii  character  will 
say  be  deserves  to  do  so.3 
s  r*  Eooogh,  enough,  my  yeoman  good, 

AU  thU  is  weU  to  say ; 
But  if  I  in  thy  sandals  stood, 

I*d  langfa  to  get  away."— MS.] 

*  C"  For  wlio  would  trust  a  paramour. 

Or  e'en  a  wedded  freere. 
Though  her  blue  eves  were  streaming  o'er, 
And  torn  her  yellow  hair  ?"  —  MS.]] 
<  C**  1  leave  England  without  n^et —  I  shall  return  to  It 
without  pleasure.  I  am  like  Adam,  the  first  convict  sentenced 
to  transportation ;  but  I  have  no  Eve,  and  have  eaten  no  apple 
bat  what  was  sour  as  a  crab.'*— Lord  R  to  Air.  IIodg8on.j 

*  rFrom  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  it 
woold  appear  that  that  gentleman  had  recommended  the  sup- 
pressioo  or  alteration  of  this  stansa: — **  I  do  not  mean  to 
exchange  the  ninth  verse  the  *  Good  Night*  I  hare  no 
reason  to  suppose  my  dog  better  than  his  brother  brutes, 
■aaklod ;  and  Argus,  we  know  to  be  a  (kbie.**] 

*  Here  follows,  in  the  original  MS.:  — 


«*  With  thee,  my  bark,  1 11  swiftly  go 

Athwart  Uie  foaming  brine ; 
Nor  oare  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to. 

So  not  again  to  mine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark  blue  waves  I 

And  when  you  fidl  my  sight. 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  cayes  I 

My  natiTe  Land— Good  Night  1**7 

XIV. 
On,  on  the  Teasel  flies,  the  land  is  gone. 
And  winds  are  rude,  in  Biscay's  sleepless  bay. 
Four  days  are  sped,  but  with  the  fifth,  anon. 
New  shores  descried  make  erery  bosom  gay ; 
And  Clntra's  mountain  greets  them  on  their  way. 
And  Tftgus  dashing  onward  to  the  deep. 
His  Ikbled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay ; 
And  soon  on  board  the  Lusian  pilots  leap,      [reap. 
And  steer  'twixt  fertile  shores  where  yet  few  rustics 

XV. 
Oh,  Christ  I  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land  I 
What  trvita  of  fragrance  Uush  on  every  tree  1 
What  goodly  prospects  o*er  the  hiUs  expand  I 
But  man  would  mar  them  with  an  impious  hand : 
And  when  the  Almighty  llfta  his  fiercest  scourge 
'Gainst  those  who  most  transgress  his  high  command. 
With  treble  vengeance  will  his  hot  shafts  urge 
Gaul's  locust  host,  and  earth  ftom  fellest  foemcn  purge.< 

XVL 

What  beauties  doth  Llsboa»  first  unfold  1 
Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide. 
Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold,  10 
But  now  whereon  a  thousand  keels  did  ride 
Of  mighty  strength,  since  Albion  was  allied, 

**  Methinks  it  would  my  bosom  glad. 

To  clian^  mv  proud  estate, 
And  be  again  a  laughing  lad 

With  one  beloved  playmtte. 
Since  vouth  I  scarce  have  pass'd  an  hoar 

Wltnout  disgust  or  pain. 
Except  sometimes  in  jLady's  bower. 

Or  when  the  bowl  I  dnun.'*3 

'  [Originally,  the  *'litUe  page"  and  the  "yeoman **  were 
introduced  in  the  following  stansas :  — 

**  And  of  his  train  there  was  a  henchman  page, 
A  peasant  boy,  who  served  his  master  well ; 
And  often  would  his  pranksome  prate  engage 
Childe  Harold's  ear,  when  his  proud  heart  did  swell 
With  sable  thoughts  that  he  disdaio'd  lo  telL 
Then  would  he  smile  on  him,  and  Alwin  smiled. 
When  iught  that  fktnn  his  young  lips  archly  fell 
The  gloomy  film  from  Harold*s  eye  beguiled ; 

And  pleased  for  a  glimpse  appear'd  the  woeful  CThilde. 

Him  and  one  yeoman  only  did  ho  take 
To  travel  eastward  to  a  far  countrie : 
And,  though  the  boy  was  grieved  to  leave  the  lake 
On  whose  fair  banks  he  grew  from  infancy, 
Eilsoons  his  little  heart  beat  merrilv 
With  hope  of  foreign  nations  to  behold. 
And  many  things  right  marvellous  to  see. 
Of  which  our  vaunting  voyagers  oft  have  told, 
hi  many  a  tome  as  true  as  Mandeville*s  of  old.  "J 

"  r*  These  Lusian  brutes,  and  earth  firom  worst  of  wretches 
purge."— MS.3 

*  C*  A  ftriend  advises  Vliuipont;  but  Liiboa  Is  the  For. 
tuguese  word,  consequently  the  best  Ulisslpont  is  pedantic ; 
and  as  I  had  lugged  in  HelUu  and  Ero*  not  long  before,  there 
would  have  been  something  like  an  affectation  of  Greek  lerms, 
which  I  wished  to  avoid.  On  the  submission  of  Ltuitanta  to 
the  Moors,  they  changed  the  name  of  the  capital,  which  till 
then  had  been  Ulisipo,  or  Llspo ;  because,  in  the  Arabic  aU 
phahet,  the  letter  p  is  not  used.  Hence,  I  believe,  Lithoa ; 
whence  again,  the  French  Lisbonne,  and  our  Lisbon,—  God 
knows  which  the  earlier  corruption  I  "~£jrro»,  MS. 3 

M  P*  WhkhpoeU,  prone  tolle.have  paved  with  gold.'*— MS.3 

B  3 
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And  to  the  Lnsiani  did  her  aid  ailbrd : 
A  nation  swoln  with  IgBorance  and  pride. 
Who  lick  yet  loathe  the  hand  that  waves  the  sword 
To  save  them  firom  the  wrath  of  Oaul*8  unsparing 
lonL> 


xvn. 

But  whoso  entereth  within  this  town. 
That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be. 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down, 
'Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee  ;* 
For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily : 
The  dingy  deniicns  are  rear'd  in  dirt ; 
Ne  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt. 
Though  shent  with  Egypt's  plague,  unkempt,  un- 
wash*d;  unhurt. 

XYUL 
Poor,  paltry  slaves !  yet  bom  *midst  noblest  scenes — 
Why,  Nature,  waste  thy  wonders  on  such  men  ? 
Lo  I  Cintra'sS  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  variegated  mase  of  mount  and  glen. 
Ah,  me  I  what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen. 
To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates 
Through  views  more  dassling  unto  mortal  ken 
Than  those  whereof  such  things  the  bard  relates. 
Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlock'd  Elysium's  gates  ? 

XDL 
The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown'd. 
The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep. 
The  mountain-moss  by  scorching  skies  imbrown'd. 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep, 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unru£Bed  deep. 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough, 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap, 
The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
Iflx'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow. 

1  [By  comparing  this  and  the  thirteen  following  stanzas 
with  the  account  of  his  progress  which  Lord  Byron  sent  home 
to  his  mother,  the  reader  will  see  that  they  are  the  exact 
echoes  of  the  thoughts  which  occurred  to  his  mind  as  he  went 

Of  er  the  spots  described MooaB.3 

s  [**  *Mid  many  things  that  grieve  both  nose  and  ee."— MS.] 
s  ["  To  make  amends  for  the  filthiness  of  Lisbon,  and  Its 
still  filthier  inhabitants,  the  village  of  CIntra,  about  fifteen 
milet  (torn  the  capital,  is,  perhaps.  In  every  respect  the  most 
delightful  in  Europe.  It  contains  beauties  or  erery  description, 
natural  and  artificial :  palaces  and  gardens  rising  in  the  midst 
of  rocks,  cataracts,  and  precipices :  convents  on  stupendous 
heights ;  a  distant  view  of  the  sea  and  the  Tagus ;  and.  besides 
(though  that  is  a  secondary  consideration >,  is  remarlLable  as 
the  scene  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  convention.  It  unites  in 
itself  all  the  wildness  of  the  western  Highlands  with  the 
verdure  of  the  south  of  France.*'—  B.  to  Mr*.  Byrotiy  1809.] 

*  The  convent  of  *•  Our  Lady  of  Punishment,**  yossa  SeHora 
dt  Penn,  on  the  summit  of  the  rock.  Below,  at  some  distance, 
is  the  Cork  Convent,  where  St  Honorius  dug  his  den,  over 
which  Is  his  epiuph.  From  the  hills,  the  sea  aiids  to  the 
beauty  of  the  view.  —  NoU  to  \st  Edition.  —  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  this  poem,  I  have  been  Informed  of  the  misappre. 
hension  of  the  term  yosta  Senora  de  Pcrut.  It  was  owing  to 
the  want  of  the  tiide  or  mark  over  the  n,  which  alters  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word:  with  it,  Pena  signifies  a  rock  ;  without 
it,  Pfna  has  the  sense  I  adopted.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  alter  the  passage ;  as,  though  the  rommon  acceptation 
affixed  to  it  is  **  Our  Lady  of  the  Rock,'*  I  may  well  assume 
the  other  scnM  from  the  severities  practised  there.  —  Note  to 
M  Editkm. 

»  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  In  the  year  1W)9.  the  assassin, 
atlons  In  the  streeu  of  Lisbon  and  its  vicinity  were  not  confined 
by  the  Portu^iese  to  their  countrymen ;  hut  that  IlnRlishmen 
were  daily  butchered :  and  so  far  from  redress  being  obtained, 
we  were  requested  not  to  interfere  if  we  perceived  any  com- 
patriot defending  himself  against  his  allies.  I  was  once  stopped 
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Then  slowly  climb  the  many-winding  way, 
And  frequent  turn  to  linger  as  yon  go. 
From  loftier  rocks  new  loveliness  survey. 
And  rest  ye  at  **  Our  Lady's  house  of  woe;  **-• 
Where  frugal  monks  their  little  relics  show. 
And  sundry  legends  to  the  stranger  tell : 
Here  impious  men  have  punish'd  been,  and  lo  1 
Deep  In  yon  cave  Honorius  long  did  dwell. 
In  hope  to  merit  Heaven  by  making  earth  a  HelL 

XXL 

And  here  and  there,  as  up  the  crags  you  spring, 
Mark  many  rude-carved  crosses  near  the  path : 
Tet  deem  not  these  devotion's  offering  — 
These  are  memorials  frvil  of  murderous  wrath : 
For  whereaoe'er  the  shrieking  victim  hath 
Pour*d  forth  his  blood  beneath  the  assassin's  knife, 
Some  hand  erects  a  cross  of  mouldering  lath ; 
And  grove  and  gien  with  thousand  such  are  rife 
Throughout  this  purple  land,  where  law  secures  not 
life.» 

xxn. 

On  sloping  mounds,  or  in  the  vale  beneath. 
Are  domes  where  whilome  kings  did  make  repair; 
But  now  the  wild  flowers  roimd  them  only  breathe ; 
Tet  ruin'd  splendour  still  is  lingering  there. 
And  yonder  towers  the  Prince's  palace  fair : 
There  thou  too,  Vathek  I  ^  England's  wealthiest  son, 
Once  form'd  thy  Paradise,  as  not  aware 
'When  wanton  Wealth  her  mightiest  deeds  hath  done. 
Meek  Peace  voluptuous  lures  was  ever  wont  to  shun.  ? 

XXTTT. 
Here  didst  thou  dwell,  here  schemes  of  pleasure  plan. 
Beneath  yon  motmtain's  ever  beauteous  brow; 
But  now,  as  if  a  thing  unblest  by  Man, 
Thy  (airy  dwelling.is  as  lone  as  thou  t 

In  the  way  to  the  theatre  at  eight  o'clock  In  the  evening,  when 
the  streets  were  not  more  empty  than  they  generally  are  at 
that  hour,  opposite  to  an  open  shop,  and  in  a  carriage  with  a 
friend :  had  we  not  fortunately  been  amed,  I  have  not  th« 
least  doubt  that  we  should  have  '*  adorned  a  tale  **  Instead  of 
telling  one.  The  crime  of  assassination  is  not  confined  to 
Portugal :  in  Sicily  and  Malu  we  are  knocked  on  the  head  at 
a  handsome  average  nightly,  and  not  a  SldUan  or  Maltese  is 
ever  punished ! 

«  C'*  Vathek  **  (says  Lord  Byron.  In  one  of  his  diaries,)  *  was 
one  of  the  ules  I  nad  a  very  earlr  admiration  of.  For  cor- 
rectness of  costume,  beauty  of  description,  and  power  of 
imagination,  it  far  surpasses  all  European  imitations;  and 
bears  such  marks  of  originality,  that  those  who  have  visited 
the  East  will  find  some  diificulty  in  believing  it  to  be  more 
than  a  translation.  As  an  eastern  tale,  even  Rasselas  must 
bow  before  it ;  his  *  happy  valley '  will  not  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  •  Hall  of  Ebiis.'  **_ [William  Beckford,  Esq..  son  of 
the  once  celebrated  alderman,  and  heir  to  his  euormous 
wealth,  published,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  **  Memoirs  of 
extraordinary  Painters ;  '*  and  in  the  year  after,  the  romance 
thus  eulofrised.  After  sitting  for  Hindon  in  several  parlia* 
ments,  this  gifted  person  was  induced  to  fix,  for  a  time,  his 
residence  in  Portugal,  where  the  memory  of  his  mafraiticence 
was  fresh  at  the  period  of  Lord  Byron's  pilgrimage.  Returning 
to  England,  he  realised  all  the  outward  shows  of  Gothic 
grandeur  in  his  unsubstantial  pageant  of  Fouthill  .Abbey ;  and 
has  more  recently  been  indulging  his  fkncy  with  another,  pro- 
liably  not  more  lasting,  monument  of  architectural  caprice,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bath.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  after  a 
lapse  of  fi/ty  years,  Mr.  Beckford's  literary  reputation  should 
continue  to  rest  entirely  on  his  juvenile,  howei-er  remarkable, 
performances.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  has  prepared  several 
works  for  posthumous  publication.3 

7  [••  Wlicn  Wealth  and  Taste  their  worst  and  best  havedone. 
Meek  Peace  pollution's  lure  voluptuous  still  must 
shun.**— MS.] 
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CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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Here  gUnt  weeds  a  passive  scarce  allow 
To  halls  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide  ; 
Fresh  lessons  to  the  thinking  bosom,  how 
Vain  are  the  pleasaunces  on  earth  supplied ; 
Swept  into  wrecks  anon  by  Time's  ungentle  tide  I 

XXIV. 

Behold  the  hall  where  chiefi  were  late  convened !  > 
Oh  !  dome  displeasing  unto  British  eye  I 
With  diadem  hight  foolscap,  lo  I  a  fiend, 
A  little  fiend  that  scotb  incessantly. 
There  sits  in  parchment  robe  array'd,  and  by 
His  side  is  hung  a  seal  and  sable  scroll. 
When  blaxon'd  glare  names  known  to  chivalry, 
And  sundry  signatures  adorn  the  roll,  [soul.  ^ 

Whereat  the  Urchin  points,  and  laughs  with  all  his 

XXV. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foiled  the  knights  in  Marialva's  dome : 
Of  brains  (if  brains  they  had)  he  them  beguiled, 
And  tum'd  a  nation's  shallow  joy  to  gloom. 
Here  Folly  dash*d  to  earth  the  victor's  plume, 
And  Policy  regain'd  what  aims  had  lost : 
For  chiefs  like  ours  in  vain  may  laurels  bloom  I 
Woe  to  the  conqu'rlng,  not  the  oonquer'd  host. 
Since  baffled  Triumph  droops  on  Lusitania's  coast  I 

XXVL 
And  ever  since  that  martial  synod  met, 
Britannia  sickens,  Cintra  1  at  thy  name ; 
And  folks  in  office  at  the  mention  first,       [shame. 
And  ftin  would  blush,  if  blush  they  could,  for 
How  will  posterity  the  deed  proclaim  I 
Will  not  our  own  and  fellow-nations  sneer. 
To  view  these  champions  cheated  of  their  fiune. 
By  foes  in  fight  o'erthrown,  yet  victors  here,  [year  ? 
Where  Scorn  her  finger  points  through  many  a  coming 

1  Th«  CoQTeotlon  of  Cintra  wu  ifsned  in  the  palace  of  the 
BCarchcM  MarUilTa.  —  P*  The  annistToe,  the  negotlatloiii,  the 
oenTentioa  iueir,  and  toe  executioii  of  its  provltiont,  were  all 
commcoccd,  conducted,  and  concluded,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  milct  from  Cintra,  with  which  place  they  liad  not  the 
tiifhcort  conaectioo,  political,  militaiy,  or  local ;  yet  Lord 
Byron  lias  gFavely  asserted.  In  prose  and  rerse,  that  the  con- 
TendOD  was  signed  at  the  Marqufs  of  Marialra's  house  at 
Cintra ;  and  the  author  of  *  The  Diary  of  en  Invalid,*  Impror. 
inc  upon  the  poet's  discovery,  detected  the  stains  of  the  inli 
Milt  by  Junoc  upon  the  occasion." -~^api«r'«  HUiorff  <^f  tht 
Faummior  WarJ\ 

s  The  passaite  stood  differently  In  the  original  MS.  Some 
which  the  poet  omitted  at  the  entreaty  of  his  Ariends 
mow  ofltad  no  one.  and  may  perlaaps  amuse  many  :  — 

In  golden  characters  right  well  deslgn'd. 
First  on  the  list  appeareth  one  **  Junot ;  ** 
Then  certain  other  glorious  names  we  iind. 
Which  rhyme  compelieth  me  to  place  below : 
Dull  Ticton  I  baflled  by  a  vanqufsh'd  foe. 
Wheedled  by  conynge  tongues  of  laurels  due. 
Stand,  wortnr  of  each  other,  in  a  row— . 
Sir  Arthur,  Harry,  and  the  dlnard  Hew 
Dabymple,  seely  wight,  sore  dupe  oft*  other  tew. 

CenTcntion  la  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foil'd  the  knights  in  Marialva's  dome : 
Of  brains  (if  brains  ther  had)  he  them  beguiled, 
And  tum'd  a  nation's  shallow  joy  to  gloom. 
For  well  I  wot,  when  ilrst  the  news  dud  come. 
That  Vimiera's  field  by  Gaul  was  lost. 
For  paragraph  ne  paper  scarce  bad  room. 
Such  Pseans  teemed  tor  our  triumphant  host. 
In  Courier.  Chronicle,  and  eke  in  Morning  Post : 

But  when  Conrention  sent  his  handr-work. 
Pens,  tongues,  feet,  hands,  combined  in  wild  uproar ; 
Mayor,  aldermen,  laid  down  the  uplifted  fork ; 
The  Bench  of  Bialxma  half  forgot  to  snore ; 
SCsrn  Cobbett,  wno  for  one  whole  week  forbore 
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XXVIL 
So  deem*d  the  Childc,  as  o*er  the  mountains  he 
Did  take  his  way  in  solitar}'  guise : 
Sweet  was  the  scene,  yet  soon  he  thout^ht  ta  flee. 
More  restless  than  the  swallow  in  the  skies : 
Though  here  awhile  he  leam'd  to  raoraliae. 
For  Meditation  flx'd  at  times  on  him ; 
And  conscious  Reason  whisper'd  to  despise 
His  early  youth  misspent  in  maddest  whim  ; 
But  9A  he  gaaed  on  truth  his  aching  eyes  grew  dim. 

xxvni. 

To  horse  I  to  horse  I  >  he  quits,  for  ever  quits 
A  scene  of  peace,  though  soothing  to  his  soul : 
Again  he  rouses  firom  his  moping  fits. 
But  seeks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the  bowl. 
Onward  he  files,  nor  flx*d  as  yet  the  goal 
Where  he  shall  rest  him  on  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  o'er  him  many  changing  scenes  must  roll 
Ere  toil  his  thirst  for  travel  can  assuage, 
Or  he  shall  calm  his  breast,  or  learn  experience  sage. 

XXIX. 

Yet  Mafta  shall  one  moment  daim  delay. 
Where  dwelt  of  yore  the  LusiansHuckless  queen;  ^ 
And  church  and  court  did  mingle  their  array, 
And  mass  and  revel  were  alternate  seen ; 
Lordlings  and  freres  —  ill-sorted  fky  I  ween  \ 
But  here  the  Babylonian  whore  hatii  built ' 
A  dome,  where  flaunts  she  in  such  glorious  sheen, 
That  men  forget  the  blood  which  she  hath  spilt. 
And  bow  the  knee  to  Pomp  that  loves  to  varnish  guilt 

XXX. 

0*er  vales  that  teem  with  fVuits,  romantic  hills, 
(Oh,  that  such  hills  upheld  a  fkvebom  race  I ) 
Whereon  to  gaae  the  eye  with  joyaunce  fills, 
Childe  Harold  wends  through  many  a  pleasant  place. 

To  question  au^ht,  once  more  with  transport  leapt. 
And  bit  his  devilish  quill  agen,  and  swore 
With  foe  such  treaty  never  should  be  kept,      [— .  slept ! 
Then  burst  the  blatant  *  beast,  and  roar'd,  and  raged,  and 

Thus  unto  Heaven  appeal'd  the  people :  Heaven, 
VHilch  loves  the  lieges  of  our  gracious  King, 
Decreed,  that,  ere  our  generals  were  forgiven. 
Inquiry  should  be  held  about  the  thing. 
But  Mercy  doak'd  the  babes  beneath  her  wing ; 
And  as  they  spared  our  foes,  so  spared  we  them ; 

?Vhere  was  tae  pity  of  our  sires  for  Byng  ?  f) 
et  knaves,  not  Idiots,  should  the  law  condemn ; 
Then  live,  ye  gallant  knights  1  and  bless  your  Judges* 
phlegm  I 

*  [**  After  remaining  ten  da]rs  in  Lisbon,  we  sent  our  bag. 
gage  and  part  of  our  servants  by  sea  to  Gibraltjir,  and  travelled 
on  horseback  to  Seville ;  a  distance  jof  nearly  four  hundred 
miles.  The  horses  are  excellent :  we  rode  seventy  miles  a-day. 
Eggs  and  wine,  and  hard  beds,  are  all  the  accommodation  we 
found,  and,  in  such  torrid  weather,  quite  enough.*'  B.  Lettert, 
1809.] 

^  "  Her  luckless  Majesty  went  subsequently  mad ;  and  Dr. . 
Willis,  who  so  dexterously  cudgelled  kingly  pericraniums, 
could  make  nothing  of  hers."  —  Baron  }Js.     [The  queen 
laboured  under  a  melancholy  kind  of  derangement,  from 
which  she  never  recovered.    She  died  at  the  Brazils,  in  lbl6.] 

*  The  extent  of  MaiVa  Is  prodigious :  it  contains  a  palace, 

*  M  Blatant  beast  '*— a  figure  for  the  mob,  I  think  first  used 
by  Smollett  in  his  **  Adventures  of  an  Atom.'*  Horace  has 
the  "bellua  multorum  capicum:"  in  England,  fortunately 
enough,  the  illustrious  mobility  have  not  even  one. 

f  By  this  query  it  is  not  meant  that  our  foolish  generals 
shoula  have  been  shot,  but  that  Byng  might  have  been  spared, 
though  the  one  suffered  and  the  others  escaped,  probably  for 
Candida's  reason,  "  pour  encourager  les  autres."  rSee 
Crokcr's  •*  Boswcil,"  vol.  i.  p.  298. ;  aud  the  Quarterly  Review, 
voL  xxvii.  p.  207.,  where  the  question,  whether  the  admiral 
was  or  was  not  a  poUticai  martyr,  is  treated  at  large.3 
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Though  sluggards  deem  it  but  a  foolish  chase. 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair. 
The  toiisorae  iray,  and  long,  long  league  to  trace, 
Oh  I  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air. 
And  life,  that  bloated  Ease  can  never  hope  to  share. 

XXXI. 

More  bleak  to  view  the  hills  at  length  recede, 
And,  less  luxuriant,  smoother  vales  extend ; 
Immense  horizon-bounded  plains  succeed  I 
Far  as  the  eye  discerns,  withouten  end, 
Spain's  realms  appear  whereon  her  shepherds  tend 
Flocks,  whose  rich   fleece   right    well  the  trader 

knows  — 
Now  must  the  pastor's  arm  his  lambs  defend : 
For  Spain  is  compass'd  by  unyielding  foes. 
And  all  must  shield  their  all,  or  share  Sul^ection's 

woes. 

XXXIL 

Vhere  Lusitania  and  her  Sister  meet, 
Deem  ye  what  bounds  the  rival  realms  divide  ? 
Or  ere  the  Jealous  queens  of  nations  greet. 
Doth  Tayo  interpose  his  mighty  tide  7 
Or  dark  Sierras  rise  in  craggy  pride  ? 
Or  fence  of  art,  like  China's  vasty  wall  ?  — 
Ne  barrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide, 
Ne  horrid  crags,  nor  mountains  dark  and  tall. 
Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  Hlspania's  land  firom  Gaul : 

xxxm. 

But  these  between  a  silver  streamlet  glides. 
And  scarce  a  name  distinguisheth  the  brook. 
Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant  sides. 
Here  leans  the  idle  shepherd  on  his  crook. 
And  vacant  on  the  rippling  waves  doth  look. 
That  peaceM  still  'twixt  bitterest  foemen  flow ; 
For  proud  each  peasant  as  the  noblest  duke : 
Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  diftbrence  know 
'Twixt  him  and  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low.  > 

xxxrv. 

But  ere  the  mingling  bounds  have  far  been  pass'd. 
Dark  Guadiana  rolls  his  power  along  * 
In  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast. 
So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among.  ' 
Whilome  upon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 

conrent,  and  most  superb  church.  The  six  organs  are  the 
most  beautiful  1  erer  beheld.  In  point  of  decoration :  we  did 
not  hear  them,  but  were  told  that  their  tones  were  corre. 
spondent  to  their  splendour.  Mafra  is  termed  Uie  Eicurial  of 
rortugal.  [*•  About  ten  miles  to  the  right  of  Ctntra."  sajrs 
Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  **  Is  the  palace  of  Mafra. 
the  boast  of  Portugal,  as  it  might  be  of  anj  country,  in  point 
of  magnificence,  without  elegance.  There  is  a  oonrent  an- 
nexed :  the  monks,  who  possess  large  rerenues,  are  courteous 
enough,  and  understand  Latin ;  so  that  we  had  a  long  con- 
rersation.  They  hare  a  large  library,  and  asked  roe  if  the 
BnKlish  had  any  bookt  in  their  country.'*  —  Mafra  was  erected 
br  John  V.,  In  pursuance  of  a  vow,  made  in  a  dangerous  fit  of 
illness,  to  found  a  convent  for  the  use  of  the  poorest  friarr  in 
the  kingdom.  Upon  inquirr,  this  poorest  was  found  at  Maira; 
where  twelve  Franciscans  lived  together  In  a  hut.  There  is  a 
maRniflcent  view  of  the  existing  edifice  in  **  Finden's  Illus- 
traUona."] 

>  As  I  found  the  Portuguese,  so  I  have  characterised  them. 
That  they  are  since  improved,  at  least  in  courage,  is  evident 
The  late  exploits  of  Lord  Wellington  have  eflhced  the  follies 
of  Cintra.  He  has.  Indeed,  done  wonders :  he  has,  perhaps, 
changed  the  character  of  a  nation,  reconciled  rival  supers 
stitions,  and  baffled  an  enemy  who  never  retreated  before  his 
predecessors.  — 1812. 

s  £**  But  ere  the  bounds  of  Spain  have  fisr  been  nass'd. 
For  ever  famed  In  many  a  noted  song." —  MS.] 

*  [Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  thus  early  acquired  enough 
of  Spanish  to  UDderstand  and  appreciate  the  grand  body  of 


^.v 


Of  Moor  and  Knight,  fai  maUed  sptendonr  drest : 
Here  ceased  the  swift  their  race,  here  sunk  the  strong ; 
The  Paynim  turban  and  the  Christian  crest 
Mlx'd  on  the  bleeding  stream,by  floating  hosts  opprcss'd. 

XXXV. 

Oh,  lovely  Spain  t  renown'd,  ramantie  land  I 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Fehtglo  bore. 
When  Cava*s  traitor-sire  first  call'd  the  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams  with  Gothic  gore  ?  ^ 
Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore 
Waved  o'er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale. 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  shore  ? 
Red  gleam'd  the  cross,  and  waned  the  crescent  pale, 
^VhUe  Afric*s  echoes  thriU*d  with  Moorish  matrons*  wail. 

XXXVI. 

Teems  not  each  ditty  with  the  glorious  tale  ? 
Ah  I  such,  alas  l  the  hero's  amplest  fate ! 
When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fkll, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 
Pride  I  bend  thine  eye  from  heaven  to  thine  estate. 
See  how  the  mighty  shrink  into  a  song  I 
Can  Volume,  Pillar,  Pile,  preserve  thee  great  ? 
Or  must  thou  trust  Tradition's  simple  tongue, 
When  flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  History  does  thee 
wrong? 

xxxvn. 

Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spain  I  awake  I  advance  > 
Lo  1  Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries ; 
But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance. 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies : 
Now  on  the  smoke  of  biasing  bolts  she  flies, 
And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yon  engine's  roar  I 
In  every  peal  she  calls — *<  Awake  I  arise  1** 
Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yore, 
^Vhen  her  war-song  was  heard  on  Andalusia's  shore  ? 

X.YXVnL 
Hark  I  heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note  ? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  7 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote ; 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants*  slaves  ?  —  Uie  flres  of  death, 
Tlie  bale-flx«s  flash  on  high  : — flrom  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc,  * 
Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  fed  the  shock. 

ancient  popular  poetrr,  —  unequalled  in  Europe,  —  which 
must  ever  lorm  the  pride  of  that  magnificent  language.  Sec 
his  beautiful  version  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  ballads  of  the 
Granada  war— the  **  Romance  muy  doloroso  del  sitio  y  toma 
de  Alhama."3 

*  Count  Julian's  daughter,  the  Helen  of  Spain.  Pelagius 
preserved  his  independence  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Asturias, 
and  the  descendants  of  his  followers,  after  some  centuries, 
completed  their  struggle  by  the  conquest  of  Grenada.— 
C*  Almost  all  the  Spanish  historians,  as  well  as  the  voice  of 
tradition,  ascribe  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to  the  forcible 
violation  by  Roderick  upon  Florinda,  called  br  the  Moors 
Caba,  or  Cava.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  one  of 
the  Gothic  monarch's  principal  lieutenants,  who,  when  the 
crime  was  perpetrated,  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Ceuta 
against  the  Moors.  In  his  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  of 
his  sovereign,  and  the  dishonour  of  his  daughter.  Count  Julian 
forgot  the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  a  patriot,  and,  forming  an 
alliance  with  Musa,  then  the  Caliph's  lieutenant  In  Africa,  he 
countenanced  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  a  body  of  Saracens  and 
Africans,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Tarik ;  the  issue  of 
which  was  the  defeat  and  death  of  Roderick,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  almost  the  whole  peninsula  by  the  Moors.  The 
Spaniards,  in  detestation  of  Florlnda's  memorv,  are  said,  by 
Cervantes,  never  to  bestow  that  name  upon  any  nuroan  female, 
reserving  it  for  their  dogs." —  Sia  Waltik  Scott.3 

*  r  — — —  **  from  rock  to  rock 
Blue  columns  soar  aloft  in  sulpliuroos  wreath. 
Fragments  on  fragments  in  confusion  knock.'*— MS.] 
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OANTO  I. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


XXXDL 

Lo  I  where  the  Olant  on  the  mountain  standi, 
Uh  blood-red  tresses  deep'ning  in  the  sun, 
Ulth  death-shot  i^win^  in  his  fiery  hands. 
And  eye  that  soorcheth  all  it  glares  upon ; 
Restless  It  nils,  now  ilx*d,  and  now  anon 
flashing  ater, — and  at  his  lion  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done ; 
For  on  this  mom  throe  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most 


XL. 
By  Heaven  I  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  rival  scarft  of  mix*d  embroidery, 
Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air  1 
What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  them  from  their  lair, 
And  gnash  their  fimgs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prey  I 
All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share ; 
The  Grave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prize  away, 
And  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  array. 

XLL 
Three  hosts  combine  to  oiTer  sacrifice ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisotis  on  high ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies ; 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory  I 
The  fbe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain. 
Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die  — 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain. 
And  fertilise  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain,  i 

XTiTT. 
There  shall  they  rot — Ambition's  honour*d  fools  I  ^ 
Yes,  Honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  I 
Tain  Sophistry  I  in  these  behold  the  tools, 
The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what  ?  —  a  dream  alone. 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their  sway  ? 
Or  can  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own, 
Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by  bone  ? 

XLm. 
Oh,  Albuera,  glorious  field  of  grief  I 
As  o'er  thy  pbdn  the  Pilgrim  prick'd  his  steed. 
Who  coold  foresee  thee,  in  a  space  so  brief, 
A  scene  where  mingling  foes  should  boast  and  bleed  I 
Peace  to  the  perish'd !  may  the  warrior's  meed 
And  tears  of  triumph  their  reward  prolong  I 
Till  others  fkU  where  other  chieftains  lead. 
Thy  name  shall  circle  round  the  gaping  throng. 
And  shine  in  worthless  lays,  the  theme  of  transient 
song.s 

*  See  Amcsnnz,  Kote  A 

*  [**  Th«r«let  than  rol—  while  rhfmen  tell  the  fools 

How  honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  I 
Uan  araunt  1  **  —  MS.3 

*  rThls  stanza  is  not  In  the  original  MS.  It  was  written 
at  N«wstead,  In  August,  1811,  snortly  after  the  battle  of 
Albttera.J 

*  C"  At  SeriUe,  we  lodged  to  the  house  of  two  Spanish  un. 
married  ladies,  women  of  character,  the  eldest  a  fine  woman, 
the  fomfest  pretty.  The  freedom  of  manner,  which  is  general 
here,  astoialshed  roe  not  a  little ;  and,  in  the  course  of  further 
otMervatton,  1  And  that  reserve  is  not  the  characteristic  of 
Spanish  belles.  The  eldest  honoured  your  unworthy  son 
witn  very  particular  attention,  embracing  him  with  great 
teodereess  at  parting  (I  was  there  but  throe  days),  after  cut. 
this  effa  lock  of  his  hair,  and  presenting  him  with  one  of  her 


& 


XLIV. 
Enough  of  Battle's  minions  I  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  Uvcs,  and  barter  breath  for  flune  : 
Fame  that  will  scarce  re-animatc  their  clay, 
Thooi^  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single  name. 
In  sooth  twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings  I  for  their  country's  good. 
And  die,  that  living  might  have  proved  her  shame ; 
Perish'd,  perchance,  in  some  domestic  feud, 
Or  in  a  narrower  sphere  wild  Rapine's  path  pursued. 

XLV. 
Full  swiftly  Harold  wends  his  lonely  way 
Where  proud  Sevilla^  triumphs  unsubdued : 
Tet  is  she  free  —  the  spoiler's  wish'd-for  prey  I 
Soon,  soon  shall  Conquest's  fiery  foot  intrude, 
Blackening  her  lovely  domes  with  traces  rude. 
Inevitable  hour  I  'Gainst  fkte  to  strive 
Where  Desohition  plants  her  femish'd  brood 
Is  vain,  or  Ilion,  Tyre  might  yet  survive. 
And  Virtue  vanquish  all,  and  Murder  cease  to  thrive. 

XLVL 
But  all  unconscious  of  the  coming  doom, 
The  feast,  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds ; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  consume. 
Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  country's  wounds : 
Nor  here  War's  clarion,  but  Love's  rebeck  ^  sounds ; 
Here  Folly  still  his  votaries  Inthralls ;        [rounds : 
And  young-eyed  Lewdness  walks  her  midnight 
Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  Capitals, 
Still  to  the  hat  kind  Vice  clings  to  the  tott'ring  walls. 

XLVn. 
Not  so  the  rustic — with  his  trembling  mate 
He  lurio,  nor  casts  his  heavy  eye  afar, 
Lest  he  should  view  his  vineyard  descdate, 
Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war. 
No  more  beneath  soft  Eve's  consenting  star 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  castanet : 
Ah,  monarchs  I  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar. 
Not  in  the  toils  of  Glory  would  ye  fret ; 

The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  Alan  be  happy 

yet!  

XLVm. 
How  carols  now  the  lusty  muleteer  ? 
Of  love,  romance,  devotion  is  his  lay. 
As  whnome  he  was  wont  the  leagues  to  cheer, 
His  quick  bells  wildly  jingling  on  the  way  ? 
No  1  as  he  speeds,  he  chants  "  Viva  el  Bey  1"^ 
And  checks  his  song  to  execrate  Godoy, 
The  royal  wittol  Charles,  and  curse  the  day 
When  first  Spain's  queen  beheld  Ihe  black-eyed  boy. 

And  gore-ftced  Treason  sprung  from  her  adulterate 

J<T. 

own,  about  three  feet  In  length,  which  I  send,  and  beg  you 
will  retain  till  my  return.  Her  last  words  were,  *  Adios,  tu 
hermoso  I  ne  gusto  mucho.*  *  Adieu,  you  pretty  fellow  I  you 
please  me  much.'  '*  —  Lord  B.  to  kit  Mother^  Aug.  1809.] 

*  [A  kind  of  fiddle,  with  only  two  strings,  played  on  by  a 
bow,  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain  .3 

•  **  Vivi  el  Rey  Fernando  I  '*  Long  live  King  Ferdinand ! 
is  the  chorus  of  most  of  the  Spanish  patriotic  songs.  They 
are  chiefly  in  dispraise  of  the  old  king  Charles,  the  Queen, 
and  the  I^nce  oi  Peace.  I  have  heard  many  of  them  :  some 
of  the  airs  are  beautiful.  Don  Manuel  Godby,  the  Principe 
de  la  Pox,  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family,  was  bom  at  lia. 
di^oz,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  was  originally  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Spanish  guards;  till  his  person  attracted  the 

Sueen's  eyes,  and  raised  him  to  the  dukedom  of  Alcudia,  Ac. 
;c.    It  is  to  this  man  that  the  Spaniards  universally  impute 
the  ruin  of  their  cotmtry. 
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XLDL 
On  yon  long,  level  plain,  at  distance  crown'd 
With  crags,  whereon  those  Moorish  turrets  rest, 
'WidescattcrM  hoof-marks  dint  the  wounded  ground ; 
And,  scathed  by  Are,  the  greensward's  darken'd  vest 
Tells  that  the  foe  was  Andalusia's  guest : 
Here  was  the  camp,  the  watch-flame,  and  the  host. 
Here  the  bold  peasant  storm'd  the  dragon's  nest ; 
Still  does  he  mark  it  with  triumphant  boast. 
And  points  to  yonder  cU^  which  oft  were  won  and 
lost 

L. 
And  whorosoe'er  along  the  path  you  meet 
Bears  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimson  hue, 
^Vhich  telb  you  whom  to  shun  and  whom  to  greet :  > 
Woe  to  the  man  that  walks  in  public  view 
Without  of  loyalty  this  token  true : 
Sharp  is  the  knife,  and  sudden  is  the  stroke ; 
And  sorely  would  the  Gallic  foeman  rue, 
If  subtle  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  the  cloke. 
Could  blunt  the  sabre's  edge,  or  clear  the  cannon's 
smoke. 

LL 
At  every  turn  Morena*s  dusky  height 
Sustains  aloft  the  battery's  iron  load ; 
And,  fkr  as  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight, 
The  mountain-howitzer,  the  broken  road. 
The  bristling  palisade,  Uie  fosse  o'erflow'd, 
The  station'd  bands,  the  never- vacant  watch. 
The  magazine  in  rocky  durance  stow'd, 
The  holster'd  steed  beneath  the  shed  of  thatch, 
The  ball-piled  pyramid  <,  the  ever-blazing  match, 

LIL 
Portend  the  deeds  to  come :  — but  he  whose  nod 
Has  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their  sway, 
A  moment  pauseth  ere  he  lifts  the  rod ; 
A  little  moment  deigneth  to  delay  : 
Soon  will  his  legions  sweep  through  these  their  way ; 
The  West  must  own  the  Scourger  of  the  world. 
Ah  I  Spain  !  how  sad  will  be  thy  reckoning-day, 
'When  soars  Gaul's  Vulture,  with  his  wings  unf^l'd. 
And  thou  shalt  view  thy  sons  in  crowds  to  Hades  hurl'd. 

LUL 
And  must  they  foil  ?  the  young,  the  proud,  the  brave. 
To  swell  one  bloated  Chiefs  unwholesome  reign  ? 
No  step  between  submission  and  a  grave  ? 
The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  fall  of  Spain  ? 
And  doth  the  Power  that  man  adores  ordain 
Their  doom,  nor  heed  the  suppliant's  appeal  ? 
Is  all  that  desperate  Valour  acts  In  vain  ? 
And  Counsel  sage,  and  patriotic  Zeal, 
The  Veteran's  skill.  Youth's  fire,  and  Manhood*s  heart 
of  steel  ? 

1  The  red  cockade,  with  **  Fernando  VIIm"  in  the  centre. 

*  All  who  hare  leen  a  battery  will  recollect  the  pframidal 
form  In  which  shot  and  thelU  are  piled.  The  Sierra  Morena 
was  forcttied  in  every  defile  through  which  I  passed  in  mjway 
to  Seville. 

*  Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  Maid  of  Sarai^ia,  who  by 
her  valour  elevated  herself  to  the  highest  rank  of  heroines. 
When  the  author  was  at  Seville,  she  walked  daily  on  the 
Prado,  decorated  with  medals  and  orders,  br  command  of  the 
Junta.— [The  exploits  of  Augustina,  the  famous  heroine  of 
both  the  sieKcs  of  Sara;foia,are  recorded  at  length  in  Southey'S 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War.  At  the  time  when  she  flrst 
attracted  notice,  by  mounting  a  battery  where  her  lover  had 
fallen,  and  working  a  fcun  in  his  room,  she  was  In  her  twenty, 
second  year,  exceedingly  pretty,  and  in  a  soft  feminine  ttfle 


uv. 

Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  makl,  aroused. 
Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar. 
And,  all  unsex'd,  the  anlace  hath  espoused. 
Sung  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of  war  ? 
And  she,  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a  icar 
Appall'd,  an  owlet's  larum  chlll'd  with  dread. 
Now  views  the  column-scattering  bayonet  Jar, 
The  falchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 
Stalks  with  BClnerva's  step  where  Man  might  quake  to 
tread. 

LV. 
Ye  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale, 
Oh  1  had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour, 
Mark'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-black  veil. 
Heard  her  light,  lively  tones  in  Lady's  bower. 
Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter's  pow«r. 
Her  foiry  form,  with  more  than  female  grace. 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragoza's  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  Danger^s  Gorgon  foce,   [chase. 
Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  Glory's  fearftil 

LVL 
Her  lover  sinks —  she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear ; 
Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  his  fotal  post ; 
Her  fellows  flee — she  checks  their  base  career ; 
The  foe  retires — she  heads  the  sallying  host: 
Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover's  ghost  ? 
Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  foil  ? 
What  maid  retrieve  when  man's  flush'd  hope  is  lost  ? 
Who  hang  so  flercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 
FoiI'd  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  batter'd  wall  ?  ' 

LVIL 
Tet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Amazons, 
But  form'd  for  all  the  witching  arts  of  love : 
Though  thus  in  arms  they  emulate  her  sons. 
And  In  the  horrid  phalanx  dare  to  move, 
'Tis  but  the  tender  flerceness  of  the  dove. 
Pecking  the  hand  that  hovers  o'er  her  mate  : 
In  softness  as  in  flrmness  for  above 
Remoter  females,  fomed  for  sickening  prate ; 
Her  mind  Is  nobler  sure,  her  charms  perchance  u 
great. 

Lvm. 

The  seal  Love's  dimpling  flnger  hath  impress'd 
Denotes  how  soft  that  chin  which  bears  his  touch:  < 
Her  lips,  whose  kisses  pout  to  leave  their  nest. 
Bid  man  be  valiant  ere  he  merit  such : 
Her  glance  how  wildly  beautiftil  I  how  much 
Hath  Phoebus  woo'd  in  vain  to  spoil  her  cheek. 
Which  glows  yet  smoother  from  his  amorous  dutch  I 
Who  round  the  North  for  paler  dames  would  seek  ? 
How  poor  their  forms  appear  I  how  languid,  wan,  and 
weak  I 

of  beauty.  She  has  ftirther  had  Che  honour  to  be  painted  by 
Wilkie,  and  alluded  to  in  Wordsworth's  Dissertation  on  the 
Convention  (misnamed^  of  Cintra;  where  a  nobie  passage 
concludes  in  these  words  :-~"Saragoxa  has  exemplified  a 
melancholy,  yea,  a  dismal  troth,— .yet  consolatory  and  full  of 
joy,  — that  when  a  people  are  called  suddenly  to  fight  for 
their  liberty,  and  are  sorely  pressed  upon,  their  best  field  of 
battle  is  the  fioors  upon  which  their  children  have  played  ; 
the  chambers  where  the  family  of  each  man  has  slept ;  upoa 
or  under  the  roofs  by  which  thuy  have  been  sheltered  ;  in  the 
gardens  of  their  recreation  ;  in  the  street,  or  in  the  market- 
place ;  before  the  altars  of  their  temples,  and  among  their 
congregated  dwellings,  biasing  or  uprooted.'*] 

4  **  Slgilla  in  mento  tmpressa  Amoris  digltulo 

Vestiglo  demoostrant  molUtudinen.      Auu  Gau 
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LIX. 

Match  me,  ye  climes  •  \rhich  poets  love  to  laud  ; 
Match  me,  ye  harams  of  the  land  !  vhere  now  i 
I  strike  ray  strain,  far  distant,  to  applaud 
Beauties  that  ev'n  a  cynic  must  avow ;% 
Match  me  those  Houries,  whom  ye  scarce  allow 
To  taste  the  gale  lest  Love  should  ride  the  wind, 
\>lth  Spain's  dark-glandng  daughters'  —  deign  to 

know, 
There  your  wise  Prophet's  paradise  we  find, 
His  Idack-eyed  maids  of  Heaven,  angelically  kind. 

LX. 

Oh,  thou  Parnassus  *  !  whom  I  now  survey, 
Not  in  the  phrensy  of  a  dreamer's  eye, 
"Sot  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay, 
But  soaring  snow-dad  through  thy  native  sky, 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  migesty  ! 
What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing  ? 
Tlie  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  woo  thine  Echoes  with  his  string. 
Though  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse  will  wave 
her  wing. 

LXL 
Oft  have  I  drram*d  of  Thee  !  whose  glorious  name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  divinest  lore : 
And  now  I  view  thee,  'tis,  alas  1  with  shame 
That  I  in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 
When  I  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
I  tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee ; 
Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar, 
But  gaae  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
In  sQent  joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on  Thee !  ^ 

LXn. 

Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been, 
Whose  fate  to  distant  homes  confined  their  lot, 
Shall  I  unmoved  behold  the  hallow'd  scene. 
Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not  ? 
Though  here  no  more  Apulio  haunts  his  grot, 
And  thou,  the  Muses'  seat,  art  now  their  grave,  ^ 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot. 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave, 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious  wave.  7 


>  TbU  stansa  was  written  in  Turkey. 

s  C**  Beaaties  that  need  not  fear  a  broken  tow.*'~  M8.1 

*  C**  I^ng  black  hair,  dark  languishing  eyen,  clear  ollre 
complexions,  and  form*  more  graceful  in  motion  than  can  be 
conceiTed  by  an  Englishman,  used  to  the  drowsy,  listless  air 
of  bu  countrywomen,  added  to  the  most  becoming  dress,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  Che  most  decent  in  the  world,  render  a 
Si»aBish  beauty  irresistible."  ^B.Ufhis  Mother,  Aug.  1809.] 

*  These  stanias  were  written  In  Castri  (Delphos),  at  the 
foot  of  Parnassus,  now  caUed  Aj««v(«  (Liakura),  Dec  1809. 

*  C"  Upon  Parnassus,  going  to  the  fountain  of  Delphi 
CCastriV  in  1809,  I  saw  a  flight  of  twelre  eagles  (Hobhouse 
sars  thef  were  rultures  —  at  least  in  conversation ),  and  1 
>cixed  the  omen.  On  the  day  before,  I  composed  the  lines  to 
Parnassus  (in  Chllde  Harold),  and  on  beholding  the  birds,  had 
a  hope  thaS  Apollo  had  accepted  my  homage.  1  have  at  least 
biKl  the  name  and  fame  of  a  poet,  during  the  poetical  period 
of  life  (from  twenty  to  thirty) ;  —  whether  it  will  last  Is  another 
matter  :  but  I  have  been  a  rotary  of  tbe  deity  and  the  place, 
.vfid  am  grateful  for  what  he  has  done  in  my  behalf,  learing 
tbe  future  in  his  hands,  as  I  left  the  past"  — J?.  Diarp,  1821.J 

*  [**  Casting  the  eye  oyct  the  site  of  ancient  Delphi,  one 
cannot  possibly  imagine  what  has  become  of  the  walls  of  the 
numerous  buildings  which  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of  its 
former  roAgntficKnce,  —  buildings  which  covered  two  miles  of 
ground.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  terraces  or  supporting 
walls,  nothing  now  appears.  The  rarlous  robberies  by  Sylla, 
Nero,  and  Coostantioe,  are  inconsiderable ;  for  the  removal  of 


r.^ 


LXIIL 

Of  thee  hereafter.  —  £v'n  amidst  my  strain 
I  tum'd  aside  to  pay  my  homage  here ; 
Forgot  the  land,  the  sons,  the  maids  of  Spain ; 
Her  fate,  to  every  fteebom  bosom  dear ; 
And  hail'd  thee,  not  perchance  without  a  tear. 
Now  to  my  theme  —  but  from  thy  holy  haunt 
Let  me  some  remnant,  some  memorial  bear ; 
Yield  me  one  leaf  of  Daphne's  deathless  plant,  * 
Nor  let  thy  votary's  hope  be  deem'd  an  idle  vaunt 

LXIV. 

But  ne'er  didst  thou,  fkir  Mount !  when  Greece 

was  young. 
See  round  thy  giant  base  a  brighter  choir. 
Nor  e'er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess  sung 
The  Pythian  hymn  with  more  than  mortal  fire. 
Behold  a  train  more  fitting  to  inspire 
The  song  of  love  than  Andalusia's  maids, 
Nurst  in  the  glowing  lap  of  soft  desire : 
Ah  1  that  to  these  were  given  such  peaceful  shades 
As  Greece  can  still  bestow,  though  Glory  fly  her  glades. 

LXV.       ■ 
Fair  is  proud  Seville ;  let  her  country  boast 
Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient  days ;  9 
But  Cadis,  rising  on  the  distant  coast. 
Calls  forth  a  sweeter,  though  ignoble  praise. 
Ah,  Vice  I  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  ways  I 
While  boyish  blood  is  mantling,  who  can  'scape 
The  fksdnation  of  thy  magic  gase  7  "> 
A  Cherub-hydra  round  us  dost  thou  gape. 
And  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive  shape. 

LXVL 
When  Paphos  fell  by  Time  —  accursed  Time  I 
The  Queen  who  conquers  all  must  yield  to  thee  — 
The  Pleasiu'es  fied,  but  sought  as  warm  a  clime ; 
And  Venus,  constant  to  her  native  sea. 
To  nought  else  constant,  hither  deign'd  to  flee ; 
And  fix'd  her  shrine  within  these  walls  of  white ; 
Though  not  to  one  dome  circumscribeth  she 
Her  worship,  but,  devoted  to  her  rite, 
A  thousand  altars  rise,  for  ever  blazing  bright  ^ 

the  statues  of  bronxe,  and  marble,  and  iTory,  could  not  greatly 
affect  the  general  appearance  of  the  city.  The  accliyity  of  the 
hill,  and  the  foundations  being  placed  on  rock,  without 
cement,  would  no  doubt  render  them  comparatively  easy  to 
be  removed  or  hurled  down  into  the  vale  below  ;  but  the  vale 
exhibits  no  appearance  of  accumulation  of  hewn  stones ;  and 
the  modem  village  could  have  consumed  but  few.  In  the 
course  of  so  manv  centuries,  the  debris  from  the  mountain 
must  have  covered  up  a  great  deal,  and  even  the  rubbish  itself 
may  have  acquired  a  soil  sufficient  to  conceal  many  noble 
remains  from  the  light  of  dav.  Yet  we  see  no  swellings  or 
risings  in  the  ground,  Indicating  the  graves  of  the  temples. 
All  therefore  Is  royster}',  and  the  Greeks  may  truly  say, 
'  Where  stood  the  walls  of  our  fathers  ?  scarce  tbe  mossy 
tombs  remain  I'"-.//.  W.  WUliamt't  Travels  in  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  254.3 

'  r*  And  walks  with  glassy  steps  o'er  Aganippe's  wave."  — 
MS.j 

■  C^  Some  glorious  thought  to  my  petition  grant'*—  MS.] 

*  Seville  was  the  Hispalis  of  the  Romans. 

10  [••  The  lurking  lures  of  thy  enchanting  gase.'*—  MS.] 

1 1  r*  Cadiz,  sweet  Cadiz  I— it  is  the  first  spot  in  the  creation. 
The  beauty  of  its  streets  and  mansions  is  only  excelled  bv  the 
liveliness  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  a  complete  Cythenn,  fiill  of 
the  finest  women  in  Spain  ;  the  Cadiz  belles  being  the  Lan- 
cashire witches  of  their  land."  —  Lord  B,  to  hit  Mother, 
1809.] 
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LXVIL 
From  mom  till  night,  ttotn  night  till  stirtled  Mom 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  rerel^s  laughing  crew, 
The  song  is  heardv  the  rosy  garland  worn ; 
DeTioes  quaint,  and  froiics  ever  new. 
Tread  on  each  other's  kibes.     A  long  adieu 
He  bids  to  sober  Joj  that  here  sqjoums : 
Kought  interrupts  the  riot*  though  in  Ueu 
or  true  devotion  monkish  incense  bums. 
And  loye  and  prayer  unite,  or  rule  the  hour  by  turns,  i 

LXVnL 
The  Sabbath  comes,  a  day  of  blessed  rest ; 
What  hallows  it  upon  this  Christian  shore  ? 
Lo  1  it  is  sacred  to  a  solemn  feast : 
Hark  1  heard  you  not  the  forest-monareh*fe  roar  ? 
Crashing  the  lance,  he  snuflEi  the  spouting  gore 
Of  man  and  steed,  o*erthrown  beneath  hii  hora ; 
The  thnmg'd  arena  shakes  with  shouts  finr  more ; 
Tells  the  mad  crowd  o*er  entrails  freshly  torn. 
Nor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  eT*n  afi^cts  to  mourn. 

LXIX. 
The  rerenth  day  this ;  the  jubilee  of  man. 
London  1  right  well  thou  know*st  the  day  of  prayer : 
Then  thy  spruce  dtinn,  wash*d  artisan. 
And  smug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  air : 
Thy  coach  of  hackney,  whiskey,  one-horse  chair. 
And  humblest  gig  through  sundry  suburbs  whirl ; 
To  Hampstead,  Brentfbrd,  Harrow,  make  repair ; 
TUl  the  tired  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurt, 
ProYoking  envious  gibe  from  each  pedestrian  churL  * 

LXX. 

Some  o*er  thy  Thamis  row  the  ribbon'd  &ir, 
Others  along  the  safer  turnpike  fiy ; 
Some  Richmond-hill  ascend,  some  scud  to  Ware, 
And  many  to  the  steep  of  Higbgate  hie. 
Ask  ye,  Boeotian  shades  !  the  reason  why  ?  > 
Tb  to  the  worship  of  the  solemn  Horn, 
.  Grasp*d  in  the  holy  hand  of  Mystery, 
.In  whose  dread  name  both  men  and  maids  are  sworn. 
And  consecrate  the  oath«  with  draught,  and  dance 
till  mom.  * 

LXXL 
An  bare  their  fooleries  —  not  alike  are  thine. 
Fair  Cadis,  rising  o*er  the  dark  blue  sea  1 
Soon  as  the  matin  bell  proclaimeth  nine. 
Thy  saint  adorers  count  the  rosary : 
Much  is  the  Yiaoix  teased  to  shriTe  them  free 
(Well  do  I  ween  the  only  virgin  there) 
From  crimes  as  numerous  as  her  beadsmen  be ; 
Then  to  the  crowded  dreus  forth  they  Are : 
Toung,  old,  high,  low,  at  once  the  same  diversion  share. 


b«i 


<*  monkish  templra  share 


Tbchoun  mitspent,aiid  all  in  taras  is  love  and  prajer.**— M&] 

*  r**  And  drouvhtr  then  alights,  and  roars  for  Roman  part" 

-  MS.  J 
s  This  was  written  at  Thebes,  and  consequently  in  the  best 
situation  for  asking  and  answering  such  a  question  ;  not  as  the 
birthplace  of  Ptodar,  but  as  the  capital  of  Oosotia,  where  the 
first  nddle  was  propounded  and  solred. 

*  [  Lord  BjTon  alludes  to  a  ridiculous  custom  which  formerly 
prerailM  at  the  public-houses  in  Higbgate,  of  ailminlstering 
a  burlesque  oath  to  all  travellers  of  the  middling  rank  who 
stopped  there.  The  partjr  was  sworn  on  a  pair  of  horns, 
fastened,  **  never  to  kiss  the  maid  when  be  could  the  mistress ; 
never  to  eat  brown  bread  when  he  could  get  white;  never  to 
drink  small  beer  when  he  could  get  strone .  **  with  many  other 
Injunctions  of  the  like  kind.  — to  all  which  was  added  the 
saving  clause,—**  unleu  70U  like  it  best  "3 


©■ 


Lxxn. 

The  lists  are  oped,  the  spadoos  arcm  dear'd. 
Thousands  on  thousands  piled  are  seated  round; 
Long  ere  the  first  loud  trumpet's  note  is  heard, 
Ke  TBcant  space  Ibr  lated  wight  is  ftwnd : 
Here  doDSy  grandees,  but  chiefly  dames  abound, 
SkiU'd  in  the  ogle  of  a  roguish  eye, 
Tet  erer  wdl  inclined  to  heal  the  wound ; 
None  through  their  cold  disdain  are  doom*d  to  die^ 
As  moon-struck  bards  oomplain,  by  JLore*!  sad  ardMy- 

Lxxm. 

Hush*d  is  the  dhi  of  tongues  —  on  gallant  steeds, 
With  milk-white  crest,  gold  spur,  and  Ught-pois'd 
Four  cavaliers  prepare  for  venturous  deeds,  [lance. 
And  lovdy  bending  to  the  lists  advance ; 
Rich  are  their  scarCi,  their  chargen  featly  prance : 
It  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  to-day. 
The  crowd's  loud  shout  and  ladies*  lovely  glance. 
Best  prise  of  better  acts,  they  bear  away. 
And  all  that  kings  or  chiefr  e'er  gain  their  toib  repay. 

LXXIV. 
In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloak  array'd. 
But  all  afoot,  the  light.Umb*d  BCatadore 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager  to  invade 
The  lorrl  of  lowing  henis ;  but  not  before 
The  ground,  with  cautious  tread,  is  travened  o'er. 
Lest  aught  unseen  should  luik  to  thwart  his  speed : 
His  arms  a  dart,  he  fights  aloof^  nor  more 
Can  man  achieve  without  the  friendly  steed  — 
Alas  I  too  oft  condemn'd  for  him  to  bear  and  bleed. 

LXXV. 

Thrice  sounds  the  clarion ;  lo  1  the  signal  ftUs, 
The  den  expands,  and  Expectation  mute 
Gapes  round  the  silent  drde's  peopled  walls. 
Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring  the  mighty  brute. 
And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  sounding  foot. 
The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  foe : 
Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to  suit 
His  first  atteck,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry  tail ;  red  rolls  his  eye's  dilated  glow. 

LXXYL 
Sudden  he  stops ;  his  eye  is  flx'd :  away. 
Away,  thou  heedless  boy  1  prepare  the  spear : 
Now  is  thy  time,  to  perish,  or  display 
The  skill  that  yet  may  check  his  mad  career. 
With  well-timed  croupe  ^  the  nimble  coursers  veer; 
On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscathed  he  goes ; 
Streams  fhim  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent  dear : 
He  flies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his  throes ; 
Dart  follows  dart ;  lance,  lance ;  loud  bellowings  speak 
his  woes. 

s  [**  In  thus  mixing  up  the  light  with  the  solemn.  It  was  the 
Intention  of  the  poet  to  Imitate  Ariosta  But  it  is  far  easier 
to  rise,  with  grace,  fh>m  the  level  of  a  strain  generally  familiar, 
into  an  occasional  short  bust  of  pathos  or  splendour,  than  to 
interrupt  thus  a  prolonged  tone  of  solemnitv  bj  any  deacenC 
into  the  ludicrous  or  burlesque.  In  the  iormer  ease,  the 
transition  may  have  the  elTect  of  softening  or  elevating ;  while, 
in  the  latter,  it  almost  Invariably  shocks)  —  for  the  saoM 
reason,  perhaps,  that  a  trait  ot  pathos  or  high  feeling,  in 
comedy,  has  a  peculiar  charm ;  while  the  intrusion  of  comic 
scenes  into  tragedy,  however  sanctioned  among  us  by  habit 
and  authority,  rarely  fails  to  offend.  The  poet  was  himself 
convinced  of  the  failure  of  the  experiment,  and  in  none  of  the 
succeeding  cantos  of  Chllde  Harold  repeated  it.** —  Mooai.} 

*  r*  The  croupe  Is  a  particular  leap  CangiiC  In  the  mnife.** 
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CANTO  I. 


CHILD£  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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Lxxm. 

A^n  b«  oomet ;  nor  dart  nor  lance  avail, 
Nor  the  wild  plunging  of  the  tortured  hone ; 
Though  man  and  man's  avenging  anna  assail, 
Vain  are  hU  weapons,  vainer  is  his  force. 
One  gallant  steed  is  stretch*d  a  mang^  cone ; 
Another,  hideous  sight  1  nnseam'd  appears, 
His  gory  chest  unveils  life*s  panting  source ; 
Though  death-struck,  still  his  fteble  frame  he 
Staggering,  hut  stenuning  all,  his  lord  unharm'd 


he 


LXXVm. 
Foa*d,  Ueeding,  breathless,  Airious  to  the  last, 
Full  in  the  centre  stands  Uie  bull  at  baj. 
Mid  iPDonds,  and  dinging  darts,  and  lances  brast, 
And  foes  dinbled  in  the  brutal  ftvy : 
And  noir  the  Matadores  around  him  pUy, 
Shake  the  red  doak,  and  poise  the  ready  brand : 
Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thundering 

way— 
Yain  rage  1  the  mantle  quits  the  conynge  hand. 
Wraps  hb  fierce  eye— *tis  past — he  sinks  upon  the 
saadl  t 

LXXIX. 
Where  his  vast  neck  Just  mingles  with  the  spine. 
Sheathed  in  his  form  the  deadly  weapon  lies. 
He  stops^he  starts — disdaining  to  decline : 
Slowly  he  fUls,  amidst  triumphant  cries. 
Without  a  groan,  without  a  struggle  dies. 
The  decorated  car  appears — on  high 
The  corse  is  pQed — sweet  sight  for  vulgar  eyes^ — 
Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift  u  shy, 
Hori  the  dark  bulk  along,  scarce  seen  in  dashing  by. 


Such  the  ungentle  sport  that  oft  Invites 
The  Spanish  maid,  and  dieers  the  Spanbh  swain, 
nurtured  in  blood  betimes,  his  heart  delights 
In  vengeance,  gloating  on  another's  pain. 
What  private  feuds  the  troubled  village  stain ! 
Though  now  one  phalana'd  host  should  meet  the  foe, 
Fj^^y^y^h,  alas  1  in  humble  homes  remain. 
To  meditate  'gainst  friends  the  secret  blow. 
For  some  slight  cause  of  wrath,  whence  life's  warm 
stream  must  flow. ' 


But  Jealousy  has  fled :  his  bars,  his  bolts. 
His  withcr'd  centinel.  Duenna  sage  1 
And  all  whereat  the  generous  soul  revolts. 
Which  the  stem  dotard  deem'd  he  could  encage. 
Have  paas'd  to  darloaeas  with  the  vanish'd  age. 
Who  late  so  Arte  as  Spanish  girts  were  seen, 
(Ere  War  uprose  In  his  volcanic  rage,) 
With  biaided  tresses  bounding  o'er  the  green. 
While  on  the  gay  dance  shone  Nighf  s  lover-loving 
Queen? 


*  CTh*  reader  win  do  veil  to  compBro  Lord  Bjrron'i  ani. 
mated  ptccore  of  the  popular  **  sport  **  of  the  Spanish  natlOD, 
•lib  Che  Tery  dreumtjuitui  details  contained  in  the  charming 
*  Lr««m  of  Dob  Leuendio  Doblado,*'  {i,  e,  the  Rer.  Blanco 
WhiU)  pubU«hed  In  183&  So  inveterate  was,  at  one  time,  the 
ntm  of  tike  pcoplo  for  this  amusement,  that  even  boys  mi- 
micked Its  faaturtt  in  their  play.  In  the  slaughter-house 
lits»lf  the  pmtaatooal  tmll-flghter  gaTO  public  lessons ;  and 
•och  was  the  force  of  depniTed  custom,  that  ladies  of  the 
highest  rank  were  not  asliamcd  to  appear  amidst  the  lllth  and 
horror  of  the  shambles.  The  Spaniards  receired  this  tport 
from  the  Moors,  aaong  whom  It  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  ami  splendour.  — :iee  various  Notes  to  Mr.  Lodthart's 
of  AacteDC  Spanish  Ballads.    1822.3 


& 


Lxxxn. 

Oh  I  many  a  time,  and  oft,  had  Harold  loved. 
Or  dream'd  he  loved,  since  rapture  is  a  dream ; 
But  now  his  wayward  bosom  was  unmoved. 
For  not  yet  had  he  drunk  of  Lethe's  stream ; 
And  lately  had  he  leam'd  with  truth  to  deem 
liOve  has  no  gift  so  grateftil  as  his-wings : 
How  fsir,  how  young,  how  soft  soe'er  he  seem. 
Full  frtNU  the  fount  of  Joy's  delicious  springs'* 
Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  flings.  * 

LXXXUL 
Yet  to  the  beauteous  foim  he  was  not  blind, 
Though  now  it  moved  him  u  it  moves  the  wise ; 
Not  that  Philosophy  on  such  a  mind 
E'er  deign'd  to  bend  her  chastely-awfril  eyes : 
But  Passion  raves  itself  to  rest,  or  flies ; 
And  Vice,  that  digs  her  own  voluptuous  torob^ 
Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise : 
Pleasure's  pall'd  victim  I  life-abhoning  gloom 
Wrote  on  his  fiided  brow  curst  Cain's  unresting  doom. 

LXXXIV. 
StiU  he  beheld,  nor  mingled  with  the  throng ; 
But  view'd  them  not  with  misanthropic  hate : 
Fain  would  he  now  have  Join'd  the  dance,  the  song ; 
But  who  may  smile  that  sinks  beneath  his  fete  7 
If  ought  that  he  saw  his  sadness  could  abate : 
Yet  once  he  struggled  'gainst  the  demon's  sway. 
And  as  in  Beauty's  bower  he  pensive  sate, 
Pour'd  fiirth  this  unpremeditated  lay. 
To  channs  as  feir  as  those  that  soothed  his  happier  day. 


TO  INEZ. 

1. 
Nat,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow; 

Alas  I  I  cannot  smile  again : 
Yet  Heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 

Shouldst  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  vain. 

2. 

And  dost  thou  ask,  what  secret  woe 
I  bear,  corroding  Joy  and  youth  ? 

And  wilt  thou  vainly  seek  to  know 
A  pang,  ev'n  thou  must  fidl  to  soothe  ? 

3. 
It  b  not  love,  it  is  not  hate. 

Nor  low  Ambition's  honours  lost. 
That  bids  me  loathe  my  present  state. 

And  fly  firom  all  I  prixed  the  most : 


It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 

From  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see : 
To  me  no  pleasure  Beauty  brings ; 

Thine  eyes  have  scarce  a  charm  for  me. 

s  ^  The  trophy  corse  Is  reared— 'disgusting  prise  **  — 

Or, 
**  The  corse  Is  reared — sparlsUng  the  chariot  flies.**  —  MS.] 

'  r*  The  Spaniards  are  as  rerengeftil  as  ever.  At  Santa 
Oteua  I  hearu  a  young  peasant  threaten  to  stab  a  woman  (an 
old  one  to  be  sure,  which  mitigates  the  oflknce),  and  was  told, 
on  expressing  some  small  surprise,  that  this  ethic  was  by  no 
means  uncommon.**—  MS.] 
4  ••  Medio  de  fonte  leporum, 

Surgit  amarl  aliquid  quod  in  ipsis  florlbus  angaU*'— 
Luc. 
*  P*  Some  bitter  bubbles  up,  and  e'en  on  roses  stings."  — 
Ma] 
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CANTO  I. 


5. 

It  is  that  settled,  ceaseless  gloom 

The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore ; 
That  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 

But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before. 

6. 
What  Exile  from  himself  can  ilee  ?> 

To  lones,  though  more  and  more  remote. 
Still,  still  pursues,  where-e*er  I  be. 

The  blight  of  life — the  demon  Thought* 

7. 
Yet  others  rapt  in  pleasure  seem. 

And  taste  of  all  that  I  fbrsake ; 
Oh  I  may  they  still  of  transport  dream. 

And  ne*er,  at  least  like  me,  awake  1 

8. 
Through  many  a  dime  'tis  mine  to  go. 

With  many  a  retrospection  curst ; 
And  all  my  solace  is  to  know, 

Whate>r  betides,  Fve  known  the  worst. 

9. 
What  is  that  worst  ?  Nay  do  not  ask — 

In  pity  fh>m  the  search  forbear : 
Smile  on — nor  venture  to  unmask 

Man's  heart,  and  view  the  Hell  that  *8  there. ' 

LXXXV. 

Adieu,  fair  Cadis  t  yea,  a  long  adieu  I 

Who  may  fbrget  how  well  thy  walls  have  stood  ? 

I  [*■  What  Exile  from  himself  can  flee  ? 
To  other  zones,  howe'er  remote, 
StDI.  still  pursuinK  clings  Co  me 

The  blight  of  lire  ~  the  demon  Thought.** — MS] 
•  C  *  Written  January  Ml  1810."  —  MSi] 

s  In  place  of  this  song,  which  vas  written  at  Athens, 
Janoarr  TH  1810,  and  which  contains,  as  Moore  says,  **some 
of  the  dreariest  touches  of  sadness  that  ever  Bjrron's  pen  let 

Cill,**  we  &od,in  the  &rst  draught  of  the  Canto,  the  following : 

1. 
Oh  nerer  talk  acain  to  me 

Of  northern  dimes  and  British  ladies 
It  has  not  been  TOur  lot  to  see. 

Like  me,  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadis. 
Although  her  ejre  be  not  of  blue» 

Kor  fair  her  locks,  like  English  lasses. 
How  far  its  own  expretsire  hue 
The  languid  asure  eye  surpasses ! 

S. 
Frometheos-llke,  from  hearen  she  stole 

Th9  fire,  that  throu^  those  silken  lashes 
In  darlMSt  glances  seems  to  roll. 

From  eyes  that  cannot  hide  their  flashes : 
And  as  along  her  bosom  steal 

In  '.ensthen'd  flow  her  raven  tresses. 
You'd  swear  each  cluttering  lock  could  feci. 

And  curi'd  to  gire  her  neck  caresses. 
3u 
Our  Ensrlish  maids  are  long  to  woo. 

And  Trt^nd  even  in  possession  ; 
And  if  their  charms  be  fAir  to  view, 

Ttvrir  lips  are  slow  at  Lore's  coufession : 
But,  oom  licneath  a  brighter  sun. 

For  love  ordain'd  the  Spanish  maid  is. 
And  who.  —  when  fondlr.  fairlr  won, — 

Eochanu  jou  like  the' Girl  of  Cadis  ? 

4. 
The  Spanish  maid  is  no  coquette. 

Nor  joys  to  see  a  lorer  tremble. 
Ami  if  she  love,  or  if  she  hate. 

Alike  she  knows  not  to  dissemble. 
Her  heart  can  ne'er  lie  bought  or  sold  — 

Howe'er  it  beats,  it  beats  sincerely ; 
And,  though  it  will  not  bend  to  gold, 

*Twill  love  you  long  and  love  you  dearly. 

5. 

The  Spanish  girl  that  meets  your  love 
Ne'er  tnunts  you  with  a  mock  denial. 

For  every  thought  is  l>ent  to  prove 
Her  passion  in  the  hour  of  triaL 

When  thronging  foemen  menace  Spain, 
She  dares  the  deed  and  shares  the  danger  | 


& 


When  all  were  changing  thou  alone  wert  tme. 
First  to  be  free  and  last  to  be  subdued : 
And  if  amidst  a  scene,  a  shock  to  rude. 
Some  native  blood  was  seen  thy  streets  to  dye ; 
A  traitor  only  fell  beneath  the  feud :  * 
Here  all  were  noble,  save  Nobility ; 
None  hugg*d  a  conqueror's  chain,  save  fidlen  Chivalry ! 

LXXICVL 
Such  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and  strange  her  &te  I 
They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free ; 
A  Kingless  people  for  a  nerveless  state. 
Her  vassals  combat  when  their  chieftains  flee. 
True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  Treachery ; 
Fond  of  a  land  which  gave  than  nought  but  life. 
Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  liberty ; 
Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife. 
War,  war  is  still  the  cry,  «  War  even  to  the  knife!"& 

LXXXVIL 
Te,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know. 
Go,  read  whate*er  is  writ  of  bloodiest  strife : 
Whate*er  keen  Vengeance  urged  on  foreign  foe 
Can  act,  is  acting  there  against  man*s  life : 
From  flashing  scimitar  to  secret  knife. 
War  mouldeth  there  each  weapon  to  his  need  — 
So  may  he  guard  the  sister  and  the  wife, 
So  may  he  make  each  curst  oppressor  bleed. 
So  may  such  foes  deserve  the  most  remorseless  deed!^ 

And  should  her  lover  preu  the  plain. 

She  hurls  the  spear,  her  love's  avenger. 
6> 
And  when,  beneath  the  evenhig  star. 

She  mingles  in  the  gay  Bolero, 
Or  sings  to  her  attuned  guitar 

Of  Cnristian  knight  or  Moorish  hero. 
Or  counts  her  beads  with  fairy  hand 

Beneath  the  twinkling  rays  of  Uesper, 
Orjoins  devotion's  choral  band. 

To  chaunt  the  sweet  and  hallow'd  vesper ;  — 

In  each  her  charms  the  heart  must  move 

Of  all  who  venture  to  behold  her ; 
Then  let  not  maids  less  fair  reprove 

Because  her  bosom  is  not  colder : 
Through  many  a  clime  tis  adne  to  roam 

Where  many  a  soft  and  melting  maid  is. 
But  none  abroad,  and  few  at  home. 

May  match  the  darii-eyed  Girl  of  Cadis. 

*  Alluding  to  the  conduct  and  death  of  Solaoo,  the  aoreraor 
of  Cadis,  in  May.  1809. 

*  *"  War  to  the  knife."  Palafox's  answer  to  the  Ftench 
general  at  the  siege  of  Saracosa.  [In  his  proclamation,  also, 
he  suted,  that,  should  the  French  commit  any  robberies,  de- 
vastations, and  murders,  no  quarter  should  be  given  them. 
The  dogs  by  whom  he  was  beset,  he  said,  scarcely  left  him 
time  to  dean  his  sword  from  their  blood,  but  they  still  foond 
their  grave  at  Saragoxa.  All  his  addresses  were  in  the  same 
spirit  '*  His  language,"  says  Mr.  Southey.  **  had  the  high 
tone,  and  something  of  the  inflation  of  Spanish  romance, 
suiting  the  character  of  those  to  whom  it  was  directed."  See 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  vol.  iii.  p.  152.3 

*  The  Canto,  in  the  original  MS.,  doses  with  the  following 
stanzas:  — 

Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know, 
Sighu,  Saints,  Antiques,  Arts,  Anecdotes,  and  War, 
Go  1  hie  ye  hence  to  Paternoster  Row  •.— 
Arc  thev  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Carr,* 
Green  Erin's  Knight  and  Europe's  wandering  star  t 
Then  listen.  Readers,  to  the  Man  of  Ink, 
Hear  what  he  did,  and  sought,  .ind  wrote  afar ; 
All  these  are  coop'd  within  one  Quarto's  brink. 
This  borrow,  steal,  —  don't  buy,  _and  tcU  us  wtut  you  think. 

*  Porphyry  said,  that  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  written 
after  their  completion,  and  such  may  be  my  fate  here ;  but  it 
requires  no  second  si^iht  to  foretell  a  tome :  the  first  glimpse  of 
ihe  knight  was  enoujih.  [in  a  letter  written  from  Gibraltar. 
August  G.  1800,  to  his  friend  Hodson,  Lord  Bvron  savs  — *•  I 
have  seen  Sir  John  Carr  at  Seville  and  Cadis  ;  aiid.  like 
Swift's  birljer,  have  been  down  on  my  knees  to  beg  he  would 
net  put  nio  into  black  and  white. "3 


I 
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LXXXYIIL 
Hoivb  there  a  tear  of  pitr  for  the  dead  ? 
Look  o*er  the  ravage  of  the  reeUng  plain ; 
Look  on  the  hands  with  female  slaughter  red ; 
Then  to  the  dogs  resign  the  unburied  slain, 
Then  to  the  vulture  let  each  corse  remain ; 
Albeit  unworthy  of  the  prey-bird's  maw,         [stain, 
Let  their  bleach'd  bones,  and  blood's  unbleaching 
Long  mark  the  battle-field  with  hideous  awe : 
Thus  only  may  our  sons  conceive  the  scenes  we  saw  1 

LXZXIX. 
Nor  yet,  alas  1  the  dreadful  work  is  done ; 
Fresh  Iqgions  pour  adown  the  Pyrenees : 
It  deepens  still,  the  work  is  scarce  begun. 
Nor  mortal  eye  the  distant  end  foresees. 
Fallen  nations  gaie  on  Spain ;  if  freed,  she  flrees 
Ifore  than  her  fell  Plzarros  once  enchain*d : 
Strange  retribution  I  now  Columbia's  ease 
Repairs  the  wrongs  that  Quito's  sons  sustain'd. 
While  o'er  the  parent  dime  prowls  Murder  unre- 
strain'd. 

XC. 
Not  all  the  Uood  at  Talavera  shed, 
Not  all  the  marvels  of  Barossa's  fight, 
Not  Albuera  lavish  of  the  dead. 
Have  won  for  Spain  her  well  asserted  right 
When  shall  her  Ollve-Branch  be  free  ftt)m  blight  ? 
When  shall  she  breathe  her  from  the  blushing  toil  7 
How  many  a  doubtftil  day  shall  sink  in  night, 
Ere  the  Frank  robber  turn  him  from  his  spoil. 
And  Freedom's  stranger-tree  grow  native  of  the  soil ! 

There  may  roa  read,  with  spectacles  on  0}-es, 
How  many  NVeilesleys  did  embark  for  Spain, 
As  if  therein  they  meant  to  colonize, 
How  many  troops  y-cross*d  the  Utighlng  main 
That  ne'er  beheld  the  said  retara  agftin: 
How  many  buildings  are  in  such  a  place. 
How  many  leagues  from  this  to  yonder  plain, 
How  manjr  relics  each  cathedral  grace. 
And  where  Giralda  stands  on  her  gigantic  base. 

There  may  yoa  read  (Oh.  Photbus,  save  Sir  John  I 
That  these  my  words  prophetic  may  not  err) 
Ail  that  was  said,  or  sung,  or  lost,  or  won, 
Br  Taunting  WeUetley  or  bf  Unudering  Frere, 
He  that  wrote  half  the  **  Needy  Knife-Grhider.'** 
llios  poesT  the  way  to  grandeur  pares — 
Who  would  not  such  diplomatists  prefer  ? 
But  cease,  my  Muse,  thy  speed  some  respite  crares. 

Legates  to  their  house,  and  armies  to  thehr  grares. 


\ 


Tet  here  of  Volpes  mention  mar  be  made. 
Who  for  the  Junta  modell'd  sapient  laws, 
Taught  tliem  to  govern  ere  they  were  obey'd: 
Certes,  At  teacher  to  command,  because 
His  soul  Socratic  no  Xantippe  awes ; 
Blest  with  a  dame  in  Vlrtue^s  bosom  nurst,  '- 
With  her  let  silent  admiration  pause  !  — 
True  to  her  second  husband  and  her  first : 
On  socfa  unshaken  lame  let  Satire  do  its  worst. 

1  rThe  Honourable  John  Wlngfield,  of  the  Guards,  who 
died  of  a  fever  at  Coirobra  (May  14.  181 1 ).  I  had  known  him 
tra  years,  the  better  half  or  his  life,  and  the  happiest  part  of 
min&  In  the  short  space  of  one  month,  I  have  lost  her  who 
gave  me  l>eing,  and  moat  of  those  who  had  made  that  being 
tolerable.    To  me  the  lines  of  Young  are  no  fiction :  — 

**  Insatiate  archer  !  could  not  one  suffice  ? 
Thy  shaft  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  mv  peace  was  slain. 
And  thrice  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  nll'd  her  hora** 
I  should  have  ventured  a  verse  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Charles    Skinner    Matthews,  Fellow  of  Downing  College, 
Cambrfdg«s  were  he  not  too  much  above  all  praise  of  mine. 
His  powers  of  mind,  shown  in  the  attainment  of  greater 
honours,  against  the  ablest  candidates,  than  tliose  of  any 
graduate  oa  record  at  Cambridge,  tiave  sufficiently  established 


•  tlhe  *■  Needy  Knire-grinder."  in  the  Anti-jacobin,  was  a 
loint  production  of  Messrs.  Frere  and  Canning.  J 


XCL 


And  thou,  my  friend  I  >  — since  unavailing  woe 
Bursts  from  my  heart,  and  mingles  with  the  strain- 
Had  the  swoid  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low. 
Pride  might  forbid  e'en  Friendship  to  complain : 
But  thus  unlaurcl'd  to  descend  in  vain. 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast, 
And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain. 
While  Glory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest  I 
What  hadst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peacefully  to  rest  ? 

xcn. 

Oh,  known  the  earliest,  and  csteem'd  the  most  1  > 
Dear  to  a  heart  where  nought  was  left  so  dear ! 
Though  to  my  hopeless  days  for  ever  lost. 
In  dreams  deny  mo  not  to  see  thee  here  1 
And  Mom  in  secret  shall  renew  the  tear 
Of  Consciousness  awaking  to  her  woes. 
And  Fancy  hover  o'er  thy  bloodless  bier. 
Till  my  frail  frame  return  to  whence  it  rose. 
And  moum'd  and  mourner  lie  tmited  in  repose. 

xcin. 

Here  is  one  fytte  of  Harold's  pilgrimage : 
Te  who  of  him  may  further  seek  to  know. 
Shall  find  some  tidings  iu  a  friture  page, 
If  he  that  rhymeth  now  may  scribble  moe. 
Is  this  too  much  ?  stem  Critic  I  say  not  so  t 
Patience !  and  ye  shall  hear  what  he  beheld 
In  other  lands,  where  he  was  doom*d  to  go : 
Lands  that  contain  the  monuments  of  Eld, 
Ere  Greece  and  Grecian  arts  by  barbarous  hands  were 
queUU  9 

his  fame  on  the  spot  where  it  was  acquired ;  whDe  his  softer 
qualities  live  in  the  recollection  of  friends  who  loved  him  too 
well  to  envy  his  superiority.  —  fThls  and  the  following  stanza 
were  added  in  August,  1811.  in  one  of  his  school- l>oy  poems, 
entitled  '*  (Oldish  Recollections,'*  Lord  Byron  has  thus  drawn 
the  portrait  of  young  Wlngfield : — 

**  Alonso  t  best  and  dearest  of  mr  (Viends, 
Thy  name  ennobles  him  who  thus  commends  : 
From  this  fond  tribute  thou  canst  gain  no  praue ; 
The  praise  Is  his  who  now  that  tribute  pays. 
Oh !  in  the  promise  of  thy  early  youtli. 
If  hope  anticipates  the  words  of  truth. 

Some  loftier  bard  shall  sing  thy  glorious  name, 

To  build  his  own  upon  thy  deathless  fame. 
Friend  of  my  heart,  and  foremost  of  the  list 
Of  those  with  whom  I  lired  supremely  blest. 
Oft  have  we  drained  the  fount  of  ancient  lore. 
Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  for  more ; 
Yet  when  confinement's  lingering  hour  was  donr. 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  anaour  souls  were  one. 
In  every  element,  unchanged,  the  same. 
All,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name." 

Matthews,  the  idol  of  Lord  Byron  at  college,  was  drowned, 
while  bathing  in  the  Cam,  on  the  ad  of  Anoust.  The  following 
passage  of  a  letter  from  Newstead  to  his  mend  Scrope  Davies, 
written  immediately  after  the  event,  bears  the  impreu  of 
strong  and  even  agonised  feelings :  —^  My  dearest  Davies ; 
some  curse  hangs  over  me  and  mine.  My  mother  lies  a  corpse 
in  the  bouse ;  one  of  my  best  fdends  is  drowned  in  a  ditch. 
What  can  I  say,  or  think,  or  do  ?  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
the  day  before  yesterday.  My  dear  Scrope,  If  you  can  spare  a 
moment,  do  come  down  to  me  —  I  want  a  friend.  Mattliews's 
last  letter  was  written  on  Friday, — on  Saturday  he  was  not. 
In  ability,  who  was  like  Matthews  ?  How  did  we  all  shrink 
before  him.  You  do  me  but  Justice  in  saying  I  would  have 
risked  mv  paltry  existence  to  have  preserved  his.  This  very 
evening  did  I  mean  to  write,  inviting  him,  as  1  invite  you,  my 
very  dear  friend,  to  visit  me.  What  will  our  poor  Hobhouse 
feel  ?  His  letters  breathe  but  of  Matthews.  Come  to  me, 
Scrope,  I  am  almost  desolate — left  almost  alone  in  the 
world  !  "—Matthews  was  the  son  of  John  Matthews,  Esq.  (the 
representative  of  Herefordshire,  in  the  parliament  of  lB02-4i), 
and  brother  of  the  author  of*  The  Diary  of  an  Invalid,"  also 
untimely  snatched  away.3 

«  C"  Beloved  the  most**  — MS.] 

*  C"  Dec  30th,  1809."  —  M&3 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CANTO  I. 


(RtiOit  31^atonr0  Hilgtimagr. 


CANTO  THB  SECOND. 


Coacx,  blue-eyed  nudd  of  heaTen  I  — but  thou,  alas  I 
Didst  never  yet  one  mortal  song  inspire — 
Qoddea  of  Wladom !  here  thy  temple  wu» 
And  is,  despite  of  war  and  wuting  lire, ' 
And  years,  that  bade  thy  irorship  to  expire  t 
But  worse  than  sted,  and  flame,  and  ages  slow. 
Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  men  who  never  felt  the  sacred  flow 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  poUsh'd  breasts 
bestow. 


n. 

Ancient  of  days  1  august  Athena*  I  where. 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might  7  thy  grand  In  soul  ? 
Gone  —  gifanmering  through  the  dream  of  things 

that  were: 
First  in  the  race  that  kd  to  Glory's  goal. 
They  won,  and  pass'd  away  —  is  this  the  whole  ? 
A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour  I 
The  warrior^s  weapon  and  the  sophist's  stole 
Are  sought  in  rain,  and  o'er  each  mouldering 

tower. 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the  shade  of 

power. 

>  Put  of  tb«  Acropolb  wm  destrofed  by  the  rxplocion  of  a 
mansloe  during  the  VenetUn  siege. —  C^n  the  highest  pert 
of  Lrcebettos,  as  Chandler  was  infonned  by  an  eye>witness, 
the  Venetians,  In  1687,  placed  four  mortars  and  six  pieces  of 
cannon,  when  they  battered  the  Acropolis.  One  of  the  bombs 
was  (atal  to  some  of  the  sculpture  on  the  west  fttmt  of  the 
Parthenon.  ••  In  1667,-  says  Mr.  Hobbouse,  ••  crery  antiquity 
of  which  there  is  now  any  trace  In  the  Acropolis,  was  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preserratlon.  This  great  temple  might,  at 
that  period,  be  called  entire; — baring  been  preriouslr  a 
Christian  church,  it  was  then  a  moeoue,  the  most  beautlftil  in 
the  world.  At  present,  ooiytwentr.nine  of  the  Doric  columns, 
•ome  of  which  no  longer  support  their  entablatures,  and  part  of 
the  left  wall  of  the  cell,  remain  sundine.  Those  of  the  north 
side,  the  angular  ones  excepted,  bare  all  fallen.  He  portion 
yet  standing,  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  IndiflRerent 
specucor  with  sentiments  of  astonishment  and  awe ;  and  the 
same  reflections  ariie  upon  the  sight  even  of  the  enonnous 
masses  of  marble  ruins  which  are  spread  upon  the  area  of  the 
temple.  Such  scattered  fragmenu  will  soon  constitute  the 
sole  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Minerra.''^ 

*  We  can  all  feel,  or  imagine,  the  regret  with  which  the 
ruins  of  cities,  once  the  capitals  of  empires,  are  beheld  :  the 
reflections  suggested  by  such  objects  are  too  trite  to  reouire 
recapitulation.  But  nerer  did  the  littleness  of  man,  and  the 
ranity  of  his  rerr  best  rirtues,  of  patriotism  to  exalt,  and  of 
raloor  to  defend  his  country,  appear  more  conspicuous  than 
in  Che  record  of  what  Athens  was,  and  the  certainty  of  what 
she  now  la.  This  theatre  of  contention  between  mighty  fac- 
tions, of  the  struggles  of  orators,  the  exaltation  and  deposition 
of  tyrants,  the  triumph  and  punishment  of  generals,  is  now 
become  a  scene  of  petty  Intrigue  and  perpetual  disturbance, 
between  the  bickenng  agents  of  certain  British  nobility  and 
gentry.  **  The  wild  foxes,  the  owls  and  serpents  in  the  ruins 
of  Babylon,"  were  surely  leu  degrading  than  such  inhabitants. 
The  Turks  have  the  plea  of  conquest  for  their  tyranny,  and 
the  Greeks  hare  only  suffered  the  fortune  of  war,  incidental 
to  the  brarest;  but  how  are  the  mighty  fallen,  when  two 
painters  contest  theprivUefe  of  plundering  the  Parthenon,  and 
triumph  in  turn,  according  to  the  tenor  of  each  succeeding 
firman !  Sylla  could  but  punish,  Philip  subdue,  and  Xerxes 
bum  Athens ;  but  it  remained  for  the  paltry  antiquarian,  and 
his  despicable  agents,  to  render  her  contemptible  as  himself 
and  his  pursuits.  The  Parthenon,  before  its  destruction  in 
part,  bf  fire  during  the  Venetian  siege,  bad  been  a  temple,  a 


Gr^ 


Son  of  the  morning,  rise  !  approach  yoa  here ! 
Come  —  but  molest  not  yon  deiteoelcsB  nm : 
Look  on  this  spot  —  a  nation's  sepolchiv  I 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  bom. 
Even  gods  most  yield— religions  take  their  torn : 
Twas  Jorel  —  'tis  Mahomeffe  —  and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  tOl  man  shall  leant 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds ; 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  b  built 
on  reeds.  ^ 

IV. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven  — 
Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing  1  to  know 
Thou  art  ?    Is  this  a  bocm  so  kindly  given. 
That  being,  thou  would'st  be  agahi,  and  go, 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies  7 
StUl  wilt  thou  dream  ^  on  ftiture  Joy  and  woe  7 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies : 
That  little  urn  saith  more  than  t*»ff»WTVl  ^»«-«"«— 

V. 

Or  burst  the  vanish'd  Hero's  lofty  mound ; 
Tw  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps :  * 
He  fell,  and  foiling  nations  monm'd  aroond ; 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps^ 
If  or  warlike  worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appear'd,  as  records  tdL 
Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scattered  heaps : 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwdl  ? 
Why  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatter'd  cell  1 


church,  and  a  mosque.  In  each  point  of  view  it  te  an  object 
of  regard :  it  changed  its  worshippers ;  but  still  It  was  a  place 
of  worship  thrice  sacred  to  doTotJon:  its  Ttolatton  is  a  triple 
sacrifice.    But — 

*'  Blan,  proud  Bun, 
Drest  In  a  little  brief  authori^. 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  hearen 
As  make  the  angels  weep.'*. 

*  Zln  the  original  MS.  we  find  the  following  note  to  this 
and  the  fire  following  stanzas,  which  had  been  prepared  tar 
publication,  but  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  '^tntm  a  fear,** 
says  the  poet,  **  that  it  might  be  considered  rather  as  an  attack, 
than  a  defence  of  religion  :** — **  In  this  age  of  bigotry,  when 
the  puritan  and  priest  hare  changed  places,  and  the  wretched 
Catholic  is  risited  with  the* sins  oi^hia  tethers,*  even  onto 
generations  far  beyond  the  pale  of  the  commandment,  the  east 
of  opinion  in  these  stanzas  will,  doubtless,  meet  with  many  a 
contemptuous  anathema.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
spirit  tbev  breathe  is  desponding,  not  sneering,  scepticism ; 
that  he  wno  has  seen  the  Greek  and  Moslem  soperstitions 
contending  for  mastery  orer  the  former  shrines  of  Polytheism 
—  who  has  left  in  his  own,  *  Pharisees,  thanking  cod  that 
ther  are  not  like  publicans  and  sinners,'  and  Spaniards  la 
theirs,  abhorring  the  heretics,  who  hare  holpen  them  la  their 
need,  — will  be  not  a  little  bewildered,  and  begin  to  think, 
that  as  only  one  of  them  can  be  right,  they  may,  most  of  them, 
be  wrong.  With  regard  to  morals,  and  the  efftct  of  rdlglon 
en  mankind,  it  appears,  from  all  historical  testimony,  to  have 
had  less  effect  in  making  them  love  their  neighbours,  than  in. 
ducing  that  cordial  Christian  abhorrence  between  secUries  and 
schismatics.  The  Turks  and  Quakers  are  the  moa  tolerant : 
if  an  Infidel  pays  his  heratch  to  the  former,  he  may  prar  how, 
when,  and  where  he  pleases ;  and  the  mild  tenets,  and  oerout 
demeanour  of  the  latter,  make  their  IItcs  the  truest  com- 
mentary on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.**^ 

*  C"  StiU  wUt  thou  harpk**— MS.] 

'  It  was  not  always  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  bum  their 
dead ;  the  greater  AJax.  in  particular,  was  interred  entire. 
Almost  all  the  chiefs  became  gods  after  their  decease ;  and 
he  was  indeed  neglected,  who  had  not  annual  games  near  his 
tomb,  or  festivals  in  honour  of  his  memory  by  bis  countrymen, 
as  .\chi11es,  Bnuidas,  Ac,  and  at  last  even  Antinoos,  whose 
death  was  as  heroic  as  his  life  was  infamous. 
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VL 
Look  on  its  liroken  arch,  its  min'd  vaU, 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 
Tes,  this  was  once  Amhltlon's  airy  hall. 
The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul : 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole, 
The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit 
And  Passion's  host,  that  never  bro6k*d  control : 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  ? 

vn. 

Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son ! 
"AU  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known.*' 
Why  should  we  shrink  firom  what  we  cannot  shun  ? 
Each  hath  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 
With  brain-bom  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 
Pursue  what  Chance  or  Fate  proclaimeth  best ; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron : 
There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated  guest. 
But  Silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever  welcome  rest. 

vm. 

Tet  if^  as  holiest  men  have  deem'd,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 
Td  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore ; 
How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  light  1 
To  bear  each  voice  we  fear'd  to  hear  no  more  1 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal*d  to  sight, 
The  Bactrlan,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the 
light  11 

IX. 

There,  thou  I  —  whose  love  and  life  together  fled. 
Have  left  me  here  to  love  and  live  in  vain  — 
Twined  with  my  heart,  and  can  I  deem  thee  dead, 
When  busy  memory  f.ashes  on  my  brain  7 
WeU  —  I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again. 
And  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast : 
If  aoght  of  young  Remembrance  then  remain, 
Be  as  it  may  Futurity's  behest. 
For  me  twcre  bliss  enough  to  know  thy  spirit  blest  I« 


Cin  Che  origiiul  MS.,  for  this  magniflcent  staiua,  we  find 
"  followi :  _ 


"  Frown  not  upon  me,  charliih  Priei 1 1  that  I 

Look  not  for  life,  where  life  may  nerer  be  ; 

I  am  no  sneercr  at  thy  phantasy ; 

TlMmp«ti«stmef.aiasl  I  envy  thee, 

Thoa  bold  dlsoorerer  in  an  unknown  lea. 

Of  happj  Isles  and  happier  tmanu  there  ; 

I  ask  tnoe  not  to  proro  a  Saddoeee ; 

Sdll  dream  of  Paradise,  thou  know'st  not  whero, 
Bat  kiv'st  too  w^  to  bid  thine  erring  brother  sbare.**3 

s  CI^^  Bttoo  wrote  this  stanaa  at  Newstead.  in  October, 
III  I,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  Cambridge  mend,  young 
Eddlestonei  **  maUng/*  he  says,  **  the  sixth,  within  four 
awiths.  of  Mends  and  relations  tliat  1  bare  lost  between 
Hay  and  the  end  of  August."  See  post.  Hours  of  Idleness, 
**  Ilie  CoRMUan.**! 

*  r*  The  thought  and  the  expression,'*  says  Professor 
CUi«c  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Byron,  **are  here  so  truly  Pe. 
trareh's,  that  I  would  ask  you  whether  you  ever  read,— 

*  Pol  qoando  *1  vero  sgombra 

Qofri  dolce  error  pur  U  medesmo  assldo, 

Me  freddo,  pletra  morta  in  pietra  viva ; 

1b  fidsa  d*  uom  ch<  pensi  e  piange  e  scriva ; ' 

" Tbos  rendered  by  Wllmot,— 

*  But  when  rade  truth  destroys 

The  loved  Ulusion  of  the  dreamed  sweets, 

iMiitme  down  on  the  eoid  rugged  none. 

Less  cold,  leas  dead  than  I,  and  think  and  weep  alone.*  **J 


& 


X. 
Here  let  me  sit  upon  this  massy  stone,  > 
The  marble  column's  yet  unshaken  base ; 
Here,  son  of  Saturn  i  was  thy  fav'rite  throne :  -* 
Mightiest  of  many  such  1  Hence  let  me  trace 
The  latent  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling-place. 
It  may  not  be :  nor  ev'n  can  Fancy*s  eye 
Bestore  what  Time  hath  labour'd  to  deface. 
Tet  these  proud  pillars  claim  no  passing  sigh  ; 
Unmoved  the  Moslem  sits,  the  light  Greek  carols  by. 

XI. 
But  who^  of  all  the  plunderers  of  yon  fane 
On  high,  where  Pallas  linger*d,  loth  to  flee 
The  latest  relic  of  her  ancient  reign ; 
The  last,  the  worst,  dull  spoiler,  who  was  he  ? 
Blush,  Caledonia  I  such  thy  son  could  be  ! 
England  1  I  Joy  no  child  he  was  of  thine : 
Thy  ftvc-bom  men  should  spare  what  once  was  ft^ee ; 
Yet  they  could  violate  each  saddening  shrine. 
And  bear  these  altars  o'er  the  long-reluctant  brine.  ^ 

XIL 
But  most  the  modem  Pict's  ignoble  boast. 
To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  liath 

spared: 
Cold  as  iht  crags  upon  his  native  coast,  ^ 
His  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard, 
Is  he  whose  head  conceived,  whose  hand  prepared. 
Aught  to  displace  Athena's  poor  remains : 
Her  sons  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard. 
Yet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother's  pains,  7 
And  never  knew,  till  then,  the  weight  of  Despot's  chains. 

xm. 

What  I  shall  it  e'er  be  said  by  British  tongue, 
Albion  was  happy  in  Athena's  tears  ? 
Though  in  thy  name  the  slaves  her  bosom  wrung. 
Tell  not  the  deed  to  blushing  Europe's  ears ;     . 

.  The  ocean  queen,  the  flree  Britannia,  bears 
The  last  poor  plunder  flrom  a  bleeding  land : 
Yes,  she,  whose  gen*rous  aid  her  name  endears,  * 
Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a  harpy*s  band. 

Which  envious  Eld  forbore,  and  tyrants  left  to  stand.  > 


<  Tlie  temple  of  Jupiter  Olymplus,  of  which  sixteen  co- 
lumns, cndrely  of  marble,  yet  survive :  originally  there  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  lliese  columns,  however,  are  by  many 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Pantheon. 

*  See  Appendix  to  this  Canto  CA],  for  a  note  too  long  to  be 
placed  here.    The  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Archipelago. 

*  C  Cold  and  accursed  as  his  native  coast.**  —  MS.3 

'  1  cannot  resist  availing  myself  of  the  permission  of  my 
fHend  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  name  requires  no  comment  with  the 
public,  but  whose  sanction  will  add*  tenfold  weight  to  my 
testimoov,  to  insert  the  following  extract  from  a  very  obliging 
letter  of  his  to  me,  as  a  note  to  the  above  lines :  —  "  When  the 
last  of  the  metopes  was  taken  from  the  Parthenon,  and,  in 
moving  of  it,  great  part  of  the  superstructure  with  one  of  the 
triglyphs  was  thrown  down  by  the  workmen  whom  Lord 
Elgin  employed,  the  Dlsdar,  who  beheld  the  mischief  done  to 
the  building,  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  dropped  a  tear, 
and,  in  a  supplicating  tone  of  voice,  said  to  Lusicri,  TtX«f !  — 
I  was  present'*  The  Disdar  alluded  to  was  the  father  of  the 
present  Diidar. 

*  C  A^r  stanza  xUL  the  original  MS.  has  the  following  i  — 

**  Come,  then,  ye  classic  Thanes  of  each  degree. 

Dark  Hamilton  and  sullen  Aberdeen, 

Come  pilfer  all  the  Pilgrim  loves  to  see. 

All  that  yet  consecrates  the  fading  scene : 

Oh  I  better  were  it  ye  had  never  been. 

Nor  ye,  nor  Elgin,  nor  that  lesser  wight. 

The  victim  sad  of  vase^ collecting  spleen, 

House.fumisher  withal,  one  Thomas  higlit. 
Than  ye  should  bear  one  stone  from  wrong'd  Athena's  sitai 
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XIV. 
Where  ma  thine  iEgis,  Pallas  !  that  ap|nU*d 
Stem  Aloric  and  Havoc  on  their  way  ?  * 
Where  Peleus'  son  7  whofp  Hell  in  Tain  enthralled. 
Ills  shade  flrora  Hades  upon  that  dread  day 
Bursting  to  light  in  terrible  array  ! 
What !  could  not  Pluto  spare  the  chief  onoe  more. 
To  scare  a  second  robber  from  his  prey  ? 
Idly  he  wander'd  on  the  Stygian  shore. 
Nor  now  preserved  the  walls  he  loved  to  shield  before. 

XV. 
Cold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece  I  that  looks  on  thee. 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o*er  the  dust  they  loved ; 
Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walls  defhced,  thy  mouldering  shrines  removed 
By  British  bands,  which  it  had  best  behoved 
T6  guard  those  relics  ne*er  to  be  restored. 
Curst  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they  roved. 
And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  gored. 
And  snatch*d  thy  shrinking  Gods  to  northern  climes 
abhorr'd  1 

XVL 
But  where  Is  Harold  ?  shall  I  then  forget 
To  urge  the  gloomy  wanderer  o*er  the  wave  ? 
Little  reck'd  he  of  all  that  men  regret ; 
No  loved-one  now  in  feign'd  lament  could  rave ; 
No  friend  the  parting  hand  extended  gave. 
Ere  the  cold  stranger  pass*d  to  other  climes : 
Hard  is  his  heart  whom  charms  may  not  enslave ; 
But  Harold  felt  not  as  in  other  times. 
And  left  without  a  sigh  the  land  of  war  and  crimes. 

.xvn. 

He  that  has  sail*d  upon  the  dark  blue  sea 
Has  view*d  at  times,  I  ween,  a  frtll  foir  sight ; 
When  the  fresh  breese  is  frdr  as  brecxe  may  be. 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight ; 

.  .  Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right. 
The  glorious  main  expanding  o*er  the  bow. 
The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight. 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now. 

So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 


XVUL 
And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  withhi ! 
The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy,  * 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din. 
When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  mann'd  on  high  : 
Hark,  to  the  Boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry ! 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle  glides ; 
Or  schoolboy  Midshipman  that,  standing  by. 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides. 
And  wen  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 


Or  will  the  gentle  Di1i>tt»it{  crew 
Now  delegate  th«  task  to  df;;iring  Gell, 
Th«t  mighty  Itmner  of  a  birds'-eye  view. 
How  like  to  Nature  let  his  roluraes  tell ; 
Who  can  with  him  the  folio's  limits  swell 
With  all  the  Author  saw.  or  said  he  saw  ? 
Who  can  topographize  or  delve  so  well  ? 
Ko  blaster  he,  nor  impudent  and  raw, 
Hii  pcncH,  pen,  and  shade,  alike  without  a  flaw.**] 

>  According  to  Zosimus,  Mlnerra  and  Achtlira  frigrhtened 
Alaric  frooi  the  Acropolis ;  but  others  relate  that  the  Gothic 


White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain. 
Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  Lieutenant  walks : 
Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  maicstic  stalks. 
Silent  and  fear'd  by  all — not  oa  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  Fame :  but  Britons  rarely  swerve 
From  law,  however  stem,  which  tends  their  strength 
to  nerve.  > 


3= 


Blow  I  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale  1 
Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  his  lessening  ray ; 
Then  must  the  pennant-bearer  slacken  saU, 
That  lagging  harks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 
Ah !  grievance  sore,  and  listless  dull  delay. 
To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest  breese  1 
What  leagues  are  lost,  before  the  dawn  of  day. 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas, 
The  flapping  sail  haul'd  down  to  halt  for  logs  like 
thesel 

XXI. 
The  moon  b  up ;  by  Heaven  a  lovely  eve ! 
Long  streams  of  li^t  o'er  dancing  waves  expand ; 
Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  maids  believe : 
Such  be  our  &te  when  we  return  to  land  1 
Meantime  some  rude  Arlon's  restless  hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  love ;  * 
A  circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand. 
Or  to  some  well-known  measure  featly  move. 
Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  free  to  rove. 

xxn. 

Through  Calpe*s  straits  survey  the  stcepy  shore ; 
Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaxe  I 
Lands  of  the  dark-eyed  Maid  and  dusky  Moor 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate*s  blase : 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays. 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown. 
Distinct,  though  darkening  with  her  waning  phaae ; 
But  Bfauritania's  giant-shadows  frown. 
From  mountain-diff  to  coast  descending  sombre  down. 


*T  b  night,  when  Meditation  bids  us  feel 
We  once  have  loved,  though  love  b  at  an  end : 
The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  Its  bafiled  zeal. 
Though  friendless  now,  will  dream  it  had  a  friend.  * 
Who  with  the  weight  of  years  would  wish  to  bend. 
When  Touth  itself  survives  young  Love  and  Joy  7 
Alas  I  when  mingling  souls  forget  to  blend. 
Death  hath  but  little  left  him  to  destroy !  [boy  ?« 
Ah  f  happy  years  1  once  more  who  would  not  be  a 


king  was  nearly  as  mischicroai  as  the  Scottish  peer.— 'See 
Chandler. 

*  To  prevent  blocks  or  tpUnters  from   lUUng  on  deck 
during  action. 

>  C**  From  Discipline's  stem  law,"  ftc  —  MS.] 

*  Z-  Plies  the  brisk  instnunent  that  sailors  love.**  —  M&] 

*  [**  Bleeds  the  lone  heart,  once  boundless  In  its  seal. 

And  friendless  now,  yet  dreams  it  had  a  frioid.**— 

MS.] 

*  P*  Ah  1  bappr  rears !  I  would  I  were  once  more  a  boy.** 

—  M'S.1 
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xxnr. 

Thns  bending  o*er  the  vessel's  laving  side. 
To  gaze  on  DIan's  wave<redccted  sphere. 
The  soul  forgets  her  schemes  of  Hope  and  Fridr, 
And  flics  imconsdous  o*er  each  backward  year. 
None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear. 
Dearer  than  self,  pooesscs  or  poesess*d 
A  thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a  tear ; 
A  flashing  pang !  of  which  the  weary  breast 
Would  still,  albeit  iA  vain,  the  heavy  heart  divest 

XXV. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene. 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell. 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen. 
With  the  wUd  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o*er  steeps  and  fbaming  falls  to  lean ; 
This  is  not  solitude ;  't  is  but  to  hold       [unroU'd. 
ConTcrse  with  Nature's  channs,  and  view  her  stores 

XXVL 
But  "midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men. 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen. 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Htninos  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress  ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued. 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flatter'd,  follow*d,  sought,  and  sued  ; 
This  is  to  be  alone ;  this,  this  Is  solitude ! 

xxvn. 

Uore  blest  the  life  of  godly  eremite. 
Such  as  on  lonely  Athos  may  he  seen, ' 
Watching  at  eve  upon  the  giant  height. 
Which  looks  o'er  waves  so  blue,  skies  so  serene. 
That  he  who  there  at  such  an  hour  hath  been 
Will  wistful  linger  on  that  hallow'd  spot ; 
Then  slowly  tear  him  from  the  *wltching  scene. 
Sigh  forth  one  wish  that  such  had  been  his  lot. 
Then  torn  to  hate  a  world  he  had  almost  forgot 


•I 


XXVUL 
FssB  wc  the  long,  unvarying  course,  the  track 
Oft  tnxl,  that  never  leaves  a  trace  behind ; 
Pass  we  the  calm,  the  gale,  the  change,  the  tack, 
And  each  well  known  caprice  of  wave  and  wind ; 
Pass  we  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 
Coop'd  in  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel ; 
The  fbul,  the  fkir,  the  contrary,  the  kind. 
As  breezes  rise  and  fkll  and  billows  swell, 
TfD  on  some  Jocund  mom — lo^  landl  and  all  is  well. 

'  ^Onm  of  Lord  Brnm'i  chief  delights  wm,  u  he  himtelf 
•tatee  la  one  of  hU  joarnalt,  after  bathing  In  some  retired 
•f'^Tt.  to  teat  himtelf  on  a  high  rock  atrave  the  sea,  and  there 
rntudn  for  hoars,  gaslng  upon  the  sky  and  the  waters.  **  He 
led  the  life,**  says  Sir  Eeerton  Drvdgcs,  **as  he  wrote  the 
ttraiiu,  of  a  true  poet.  He  could  sleep,  and  very  frequently 
di'J  sleep,  wrapped  up  in  his  rough  great  coat,  on  the  hard 
boards  of  a  deck,  while  the  winds  and  the  wares  were  roaring 
rmnid  him  on  erery  side,  and  could  subsist  on  a  crust  and  a 
glass  of  water.  It  would  be  dlfflcult  to  persuade  me,  that  he 
who  is  a  coxcomb  in  bis  mannenij  and  artiBcial  In  his  liabitt 
of  life,  eoold  write  good  poetry."j 

*  Gocn  is  said  to  have  been  the  island  of  Calypso.  •>["  The 
MmtMy  of  the  habitation  assigned  by  poets  to  the  nymph 
CaJvpio,  has  occasioned  roucn  discussion  and  variety  of 
ownioo.  Some  place  It  at  Malta,  and  some  at  Goza.**— 
iloare's  Classical  Tour.3 

*  [Taw  an  accoont  of  this  accomplished  but  eccentric  lady. 


XXIX. 
But  not  in  silence  pass  Calypso's  Isles,  * 
The  sister  tenants  of  the  middle  deep ; 
There  for  the  weary  still  a  haven  smiles. 
Though  the  fair  goddess  long  hath  ceased  to  treep. 
And  o'er  her  clifFs  a  fruitless  watch  to  keep 
For  him  who  dared  prefer  a  mortal  bride : 
Here,  too,  his  boy  essay'd  the  dreadftil  leap 
Stem  Mentor  urged  from  high  to  yonder  tide ; 

While  thus  of  both  bereft,  the  nympb*queen  doubly 
sighed. 

XXX. 
Her  reign  is  past,  her  gentle  glories  gone : 
But  trust  not  this;  too  easy  youth,  beware  I 
A  mortal  sovereign  holds  her  dangerous  throne. 
And  thou  may'st  find  a  new  Calypso  there. 
Sweet  Florence  1  could  another  ever  share 
This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be  thine : 
But  check'd  by  every  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
To  cast  a  worthless  offering  at  thy  shrine. 

Nor  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pang  for  mine. 

XXXI. 
Thus  Harold  deem'd,  as  on  that  lady's  eye 

"  He  look'd,  and  met  its  beam  without  a  thought. 

'  Save  Admiration  glancing  harmless  by  : 
Love  kept  aloof,  albeit  not  far  remote, 

■  Who  knew  his  votary  often  lost  and  caught. 
But  knew  him  as  his  worshipper  no  more. 
And  ne'er  again  the  boy  his  bosom  sought : 
Since  now  he  vainly  urged  him  to  adore. 
Well  deem'd  the  little  God  his  ancient  sway  was  o'er. 

xxxn. 

Fair  Florence  9  fotmd,  in  sooth  with  some  amaze. 
One  who,  't  was  said,  still  sigh'd  to  all  he  saw, 
.    Withstand,  unmoved,  the  lustre  of  her  gaze. 
Which  others  hail'd  with  real  or  mimic  awe,  [law ; 
Their  hope,  their  doom,  their  punishment,  their 
'All  that  gay  Beauty  flrom  her  bondsmen  claims : 
_  And  much  she  marvell'd  that  a  youth  so  raw 
'^Nor  felt,  nor  feign 'd  at  least,  the  oft-told  flames. 
Which,  though  sometimes  they  firown,  yet  rarely  anger 
dames. 

xxxm. 

Little  knew  she  that  seeming  marble  heart, 
Now  mask'd  in  silence  or  withheld  by  pride. 
Was  not  unskilful  in  the  spoiler's  art,** 
And  spread  its  snares  licentious  br  and  wide ;  & 
Nor  firom  the  base  pursuit  had  tum'd  aside. 
As  long  as  aught  was  worthy  to  pursue : 
But  Harold  on  such  arts  no  more  relied ; 
And  had  he  doted  on  those  eyes  'So  blue. 
Yet  never  would  he  Join  the  loverl  whining  crew. 

whose  acquaintance  the  poet  formed  at  Malta,  see  Miscel- 
laneous Poems,  September,  1809.  **To  Florence."  *'  In  one 
so  imaginative  as  Lord  Dyron,  who,  while  he  infused  so  much 
of  his  life  into  his  poetry,  mingled  also  not  a  little  of  poetry 
with  his  life,  it  is  dlfflcult,"  says  Moore,  **in  unravelling  the 
texture  of  his  feelings,  to  diltinguish  at  all  tiroes  between  the 
fanciful  and  the  real  His  description  kere^  for  instance,  of 
the  unmoved  and  Moveless  heart,'  with  which  he  contem- 
plated even  the  charms  of  this  attractive  person,  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  statements  in  many  of  his  letters ;  and, 
above  all,  with  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  his  lesser  poems, 
addressed  to  this  same  lady,  during  a  thunder-storm  on  his 
road  to  ZiUa.'*] 

*  [Against  this  line  It  Is  sufficient  to  set  the  poet's  own  de. 
claratlon,  in  1R21 :  —  **  I  am  not  a  Joseph,  nor  a  Scfpio.  but. 
I  can  safely  affirm,  that  I  never  in  my  Ufo  seduced  any 
woman."] 

*  ()**  We  bare  here  another  Instance  of  his  propensity  to 
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XXXIV. 

Not  much  he  kens,  I  ween,  of  womiin*fl  breast. 
Who  thinks  that  wanton  thing  is  won  by  sighs ; 
What  careth  she  fbr  hearts  when  once  possess'd  7 
JDo  proper  homage  to  thine  idol's  ejres ; 
But  not  too  humbly,  or  she  will  desplie 
Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving  tropes; 
Disguise  ev'n  tenderness,  if  thou  art  wise; 
Brisk  Confidence  *  still  best  with  woman  copes; 
Pique  her  and  soothe  in  turn,  soon  Passion  crowns  thy 
hopes. 


*T  is  an  old  lesson ;  Time  approves  it  true, 
And  those  who  know  it  best,  deplore  it  most ; 
When  all  b  won  that  all  desire  to  woo^ 
The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost : 
Youth  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honour  lost. 
These  are  thy  fruits,  successful  Passion !  these ! 
I^  kindly  cruel,  cariy  Hope  is  crost. 
Still  to  the  Ust  it  rankles,  a  disease, 
Not  to  be  cured  when  Love  itself  forgets  to  please. 

XXXVL 

Away  I  nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song. 
For  we  have  many  a  mountain-path  to  tread. 
And  many  a  varied  shore  to  sail  along. 
By  pensive  Sadness,  not  by  FictioD,  led  — 
Climes,  ftir  withal  as  ever  mortal  head 
Imagined  in  its  little  schemes  of  thought ; 
Or  e'er  in  new  Utopias  were  ared, 
To  teach  man  what  he  might  be,  or  he  ought ; 
If  that  corrupted  thing  could  ever  such  be  taught 

xxxrn. 

Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  stiU, 
Though  alway  changing,  in  her  aspect  mild ; 
From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  ftll. 
Her  never-wean*d,  though  not  her  ikvour'd  child. 
Oh  I  she  b  fidrest  in  her  features  wild. 
Where  nothing  poUsh'd  dares  pollute  her  path : 
T6  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  smiled. 
Though  I  have  niark*d  her  when  none  other  hath. 
And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her  best 
in  wrath. 


xxxvm. 

Land  of  Albania  I  where  Iskander  rose. 
Theme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wise. 
And  he  hia  namesake,  whose  oft-baffled  foes 
Shrunk  from  hb  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprise : 
Land  of  Albania  *  f  let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men  I 
The  cross  descends,  thy  minarets  arise. 
And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles  in  the  glen. 
Through  many  a  cypress  grove  within  each  city*s  ken. 

•df-mitrepresenUtlon.  Rowerer  n-eat  might  hare  been  the 
InvfuUritiet  of  his  college  life,  tuch  phrases  as  *  the  spoiler's 
ait,*  and  *  spreaaing  snares,'  were  in  no  wise  applicable  tc 
tbem.'*—  BlooBB.3 

1  C*  Brisk  Impadcncc**  Ac  —  3IS.3 

*  See  Appendix  to  this  Canto,  Note  fBX 

>  Ithaca.  —  C*  Sept.  Mth."  says  Mr.  Hohhouse.  «■  we  were 
In  the  channel,  with  Ithaca,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
to  the  west  of  us.  We  were  close  to  it,  and  saw  a  few  shrubs 
on  a  brown  heathy  land,  two  little  towns  in  the  hills,  scat. 
tercd  amongst  trees,  and  a  windmill  or  two,  with  a  tower  on 
the  heiffhts.  That  Ithaca  was  not  rery  stronfrlr  garrisoned, 
jou  will  easilr  believe,  when  I  tell,  that  a  month  afterwards, 
when  the  Ionian  Islands  were  invested  by  a  British  sqiuulron. 
It  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  a  sergeant  and  seven 


©: 


ChUde  Harold  sail'd,  and  paas'd  the  barren  spot* 
Where  sad  Penelope  o*eilook*d  the  wave ;  s 
And  onward  view*d  the  mount,  not  yet  forgot. 
The  lover's  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian's  grave. 
Dark  Sappho  I  ooiild  not  vene  immortal  save 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  Immortal  Are? 
Could  she  not  live  who  life  eternal  gave? 
If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre. 
That  only  Heaven  to  which  Earth's  children  may  aspire. 

XL. 
'Twas  on  a  Grecian  autimm's  gentle  eve 
Childe  Harold  hail*d  Leucadia's  cape  aflr ; « 
A  spot  he  long'd  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave  • 
Olt  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanish*d  war, 
Actium,  Lepanto,  fiital  Trafidgar ;  * 
Mark  them  unmoved,  fat  he  would  not  delight 
(Bom  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star) 
In  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight,   [wight. 
But  loathed  the  bravo*s  trade,  and  laughed  at  martial 

XLL 
But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  abote 
Leucadia's  fiir-prqjecting  rock  of  woe. 
And  hail'd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love. 
He  felt,  or  dcem'd  he  felt,  no  common  ^ow: 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount. 
He  watch'd  the  billows*  melancholy  flow. 
And,  sunk  albeit  In  thought  as  he  was  wont. 
More  placid  seem'd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid 
fronts 

XLIL 
Mom  dawns ;  and  with  it  stem  Albania's  hills, 
Dark  Soil's  rocks,  and  Phidus'  inland  peak, 
Bobed  half  in  mist,  bedew'd  with  snowy  rills, 
Array'd  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  strok. 
Arise ;  and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  brnk. 
Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer : 
Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak. 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear,  [year. 
And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  dodng 

xun. 

Now  Harold  felt  himself  at  length  alone. 
And  bade  to  Christian  tongues  a  long  adieu ; 
Now  he  adventured  on  a  shore  imknown. 
Which  all  admire,  but  many  dread  to  view: 
His  breast  was  arm'd 'gainst  fete,  his  wants  were  few ; 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne'er  shrank  to  meet : 
The  scene  was  savage,  but  the  scene  was  new ; 
This  made  the  ceaseless  toU  of  travel  sweet,  [heat. 
Beat  back  keen  winter's  blast,  and  welcomed  summer'k 

men.**  For  a  very  carious  account  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ulysses  in  1816.  see  WUliams*s  TraveU,  vol.  U.  p.  427.1 

*  Leucadia,  now  Santa  Maura.  From  the  promontory  (the 
Lover's  Leap)  Sappho  is  said  to  have  thrown  berseli  — 
C"  Sept  *2Bth,  we  doubled  the  promontory  of  Santa  Maura, 
and  saw  the  precipice  which  the  fate  of  Sappho,  the  poetry 
of  Ovid,  and  the  rocks  so  formidable  to  the  ancient  mariners, 
have  made  for  ever  memorable."  <—  Hobhousb.3 

*  Actium  and  Trafalirar  need  no  further  mention.  Tlie 
battle  of  Lepanto,  equally  bloody  and  considerable,  but  leu 
known,  was  fonyht  In  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  Here  the  author 
of  Don  Quixote  lost  his  left  hand. 

*  [**  And  roused  him  more  -from  thought  than  he  was  wont. 

While  Pleasure  almost  seemed  to  smooth  his  pladd 
front.'*— MS.] 
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XLIV. 
Hen  the  red  crois,  for  still  tlie  cross  is  here. 
Though  sadly  scoflTd  at  by  the  drcumcised* 
Forgets  that  pride  to  pamper'd  priesthood  dear; 
Churchman  and  votary  alike  despised. 
Foul  Superstition  1  howsoeVr  disguised. 
Idol,  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  cross, 
For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  priaed. 
Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  but  general  loss  1 
Who  from  true  wonhip's  gold  can  separate  thy  dross  ? 

XLV. 
Ambracia*s  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A  world  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  thing  i 

'  In  yonder  rippling  bay,  their  naval  host 
Did  many  a  Boman  diief  and  Asian  king  ^ 
To  doubtful  conflict,  certain  slaughter  bring*. 
Look  where  the  second  Cssar's  trophies  rose  I  * 
Kow,  like  the  hands  that  rtar*d  them,  withering ; 
Imperial  anarchs,  doubling  human  woes  1 

Goo :  was  thy  globe  ordain'd  for  such  to  win  and  lose  7 


XLVL 
Fhim  the  dark  barrlen  of  that  rugged  dime^ 
Ev*n  to  the  centre  of  Illyria*s  vales, 
Childe  Harold  pass'd  o*er  many  a  mount  sublime. 
Through  lands  scarce  noticed  in  historic  tides ; 
Yet  in  ftmed  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Are  larely  seen ;  nor  can  tair  Tempe  boast 
A  charm  they  know  not;  loved  Faniassus  fUls, 
Though  classic  ground  and  consecrated  most. 
To  match  «xne  spots  that  lurk  within  this  lowering 


XLYIL 
He  passM  Ueak  Ptaidus,  Acherusia's  bike,  ^ 
And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land. 
And  onwards  did  his  fturther  Journey  take 
To  greet  Albania's  chiefs  whose  dread  command 
7s  lawlen  law ;  for  with  a  bloody  hand 
He  sways  a  nation,  turbulent  and  bold : 
Tet  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain-band 
Disdain  his  power,  and  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hull  their  defiance  far,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold.^ 


>  It  is  Mid,  that,  OB  the  day  prerloai  to  the  battle  of 
Acdon.  Anceny  had  thirteen  kings  at  his  leree. —  [**  To- 
day** (Not.  12.).  **  I  sav  the  rrroaias  of  the  town  of  Actlam, 
nnr  which  Antony  lost  the  world,  in  a  small  bar,  where  two 
frigates  coaid  hanily  mancruTre :  a  broken  wall  is  the  sole 
remnant.  On  another  part  of  the  gulf  stand  the  ruins  of 
NicopoUs,  boilt  by  Augustus,  In  honour  of  his  victory.**  — 

.  j    Lord  Bpron  to  kis  Mother^  1809.] 

II  *  Nloopolis,  whose  ruins  are  most  extenslTe,  Is  at  some 
distance  tnm  Actium,  where  the  wall  of  the  Hippodrome 
awrlTce  In  a  few  fragments.  Tliese  ruins  are  large  masses 
of  brickwork,  the  bricks  of  which  are  Joined  by  interstices 
ef  BMNtar,  as  Urge  as  the  bricks  themselTes,  and  equally 


>  Aoeordhig  to  Poaqaevllle,  the  lake  of  Yanina :  but  Pou- 
qnerilte  is  always  out. 

«  The  eeiebrated  All  Pacha.  Of  this  extraordinary  man 
there  Is  an  incorrect  account  in  Pouqueville's  Trarels. — p  I 
kft  Bfaltaln  the  Spider  brig^f.war,  on  the  Slst  of  September, 
and  arrived  tai  dglit  days  at  Preresa.  I  thence  have  traversed 
ths  interior  of  tne  province  of  Albania,  on  a  visit  to  the 
Pacha,  as  fitf  as  Tepaleen,  his  highness's  country  palace, 
vhrre  I  stayed  three  days.  The  name  of  the  Pacha  is  AH, 
and  he  is  considered  a  man  of  the  first  abilities  :  he  governs 
the  wtMle  of  Albania  (the  ancient  Illyricum),  Epirus,  and 
part  of  Macedonia."— £.  to  Mm  Mother.'^ 

*  Five  thousand  SulioCes,  among  the  roclu  and  in  the  castle 
of  SoH,  wkhitood  thirty  thousand  Albanians  for  eighteen 
years ;  the  caslle  at  last  was  taken  by  bribery.  In  this  contest 
there  were  several  acts  performed  not  imworthy  of  the  better 
dm  of  Greece 

*  The  eonrent  and  village  of  ZUsa  are  four  hours'  journey 


xLvin. 

Monastic  ZItai*  1  from  thy  shady  brow, 
ThoQ  small,  but  favoured  spot  of  holy  ground  I 
Where'er  we  gate,  around,  above,  below, 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are  found ! 
Bock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound. 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonise  the  whole : 
Beneath,  the  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  Tolumed  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please 
thesouL 

XLEL 
Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill. 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  nigh 
Bising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still. 
Might  weU  itself  be  deem'd  of  dignity. 
The  oonTent*^  white  walls  glisten  frdr  on  high : 
Here  dwells  the  caloyer  7,  nor  rude  is  he. 
If  or  niggard  of  his  cheer ;  the  passer  by 
Is  welcome  still ;  nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  Nature's  sheen  to  see. 

L. 
Here  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest. 
Fresh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees ; 
Here  winds  of  gentlest  wing  will  fkn  his  breast. 
From  heaven  itself  he  may  inhale  the  breeze : 
The  plain  is  fhr  beneath  —  oh  I  let  him  seize 
Pure  pleasure  while  he  can ;  the  scorching  ray 
Here  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease : 
Then  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay. 
And  gaze,  tintired,  the  momi  the  noon,  the  eve  away. 

LL 

Dusky  and  huge,  enlarging  on  the  sight. 

Nature's  volcanic  amphitheatre,  > 

Chlnuera's  alps  extend  fhmi  left  to  right : 

Beneath,  a  living  valley  seems  to  stir ;  [flr 

.   Flocks  play,  trees  wave,  streams  flow,  the  mountain- 

Nodding  above ;  behold  black  Acheron  I  > 

Once  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 

Pluto  I  if  this  be  heU  I  look  upon,  [none,  to 

Close  shamed  Elysium's  gates,  my  shade  shall  seek  for 

from  Joamilna,  or  Yanina,  the  capital  of  the  Pachalick.  In  the 
valley  the  river  Kalamas  (once  the  Acheron)  flows,  and,  not 
(kr  from  ZItaa,  forms  a  fine  cataract.  The  situation  is  per. 
haps  the  finest  in  Greece,  though  the  approach  to  Delvlnachl 
and  parts  of  Acamania  and  ^tolia  may  contest  the  palm. 
Delphi,  Pamauus,  and,  in  Attica,  even  Cape  Colonna  and 
Port  Raphti,  are  very  inferior ;  as  also  every  scene  in  Ionia, 
or  the  Troad  :  I  am  almost  inclined  to  add  the  approach  to 
Constantinople ;  but,  from  the  diftrent  features  of  the  last, 
a  comparison  can  hardly  be  made.  C**  Zitza,"  says  the  poet*s 
companion,  **  is  a  village  inhabited  by, Greek  peasants.  Per- 
haps there  is  not  in  the  world  a  more  romantic  prospect  than 
that  which  is  viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  hilL  ilie  fore- 
ground is  a  gentle  declivity,  terminating  on  every  side  in  an 
extensive  landscape  of  green  hills  and  dale,  enriched  with 
vineyards,  and  dotted  with  frequent  flocks."! 

'  The  Greek  monks  are  so  called.  —  Q**  We  went  into  the 
monastery,**  savs  Mr.  Hobhouse,  "ader  some  parley  with 
one  cX  the  monks,  through  a  small  door  plated  with  iron,  on 
which  the  marks  of  violence  were  very  apparent,  and  which, 
before  the  country  had  lieen  tranquilHsea  under  the  powerful 
government  of  All,  had  been  battered  in  vain  by  the  troops 
of  robbers  then,  by  turns,  infesting  every  district.  The  prior, 
a  homiile,  meek>mannered  man,  entertained  us  In  a  warm 
chamber  with  grapes«  and  a  pleasant  white  wine,  not  trodden 
out,  as  he  told  us,  by  the  feet,  but  presied  from  the  grape  by 
the  hand;  and  we  were  so  well  pleased  with  every  thing 
about  us,  that  we  agreed  to  lodge  with  him  on  our  return 
from  the  Visier."3 

*  The  Cbimariot  mountains  appear  to  have  been  volcanic. 

*  Now  called  Kalamas. 

10  C*  Keep  heaven  for  better  souls,  my  shade,"  Ac  —  MS.3 
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CANTO  II. 


Ln. 

Ne  city's  totrcn  pollute  the  lovely  view; 
Unseen  is  Tanino,  tLoui^h  not  remote, 
Veird  by  the  screen  of  hilU :  here  men  are  few. 
Scanty  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot ; 
But,  peering  down  each  precipice.,  the  goat 
Browseth ;  and,  pensive  o'er  his  scattered  flock. 
The  little  shepheid  in  his  white  capote  > 
Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock. 
Or  in  his  cave  awaits  the  tempest's  short-lived  shock. 

Lin. 

Oh  I  where,  Dodona  I  b  thine  aged  grove. 
Prophetic  fount,  and  oracle  divine  ? 
What  valley  edioed  the  response  of  Jove  ? 
What  trace  remaineth  of  the  Thunderer^s  shrine? 
All,  all  forgotten  —  and  shall  man  repine 
That  his  frail  bonds  to  fleeting  life  are  broke  ? 
Cease,  fool !  the  fiite  of  gods  may  well  be  thine : 
Wouldst  thou  survive  the  marble  or  the  oak  ? 
When  nations,  tongues,  and  worlds  must  sink  beneath 
the  stroke ! 

LIT. 
Epirus*  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  fiiU  ; 
Tired  of  up-ga2ing  stUl,  the  wearied  eye 
Beposes  gladly  on  as  smooth  a  vale 
As  ever  Spring  ydad  in  grassy  die : 
£v*n  on  a  plain  no  humble  beauties  lie. 
Where  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expanse. 
And  woods  along  the  banks  are  waving  high. 
Whose  shadows  in  the  glass>'  waters  dance. 
Or  with  the  moonbeam  sleep  in  midnight's  solemn 
trance. 

LV. 
The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit,  * 
And  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by  ;  & 
The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering  yet, 
When,  down  the  steep  banks  winding  warily, 
Childe  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  the  sky, 
Tbe  glittering  minarets  of  Tepalen, 
Whose  walls  o'eriook  the  stream ;  and  drawing  nigh. 
He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior-men      [glen.  * 
Swdling  the  breeze  that  sigh'd  along  the  lengthening 

LVL 

He  pass'd  the  sacred  Haram's  silent  tower. 
And  underneath  the  wide  o'erarching  gate 
Survey'd  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of  power, 
"Where  all  around  pxodaim'd  his  high  estate. 

1  Albanese  cloak. 

*  Anciently  Mount  Tomarat. 

>  llie  river  Laos  was  full  at  the  time  the  aathor  passed  it ; 
and,  Immediatelf  above  Tcfialeen,  vas  to  the  eje  as  wide  as 
the  Thames  at  Westminster  ;  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author  and  his  fellow.traTelier.  In  the  summer  it  must  be 
much  narrower.  It  certainly  is  the  finest  rircr  in  the  Levant ; 
Beither  Achelous,  Alpheu«,  Acheron,  Scamandcr»aor  Cayster, 
approached  it  in  breadth  or  beauty. 

^r**  All  Pacha,  hearing  that  an  Englishman  of  rank  was  in 
hb  aominions,  left  orders,  in  Yanina,  with  the  commandant, 
to  provide  a  house,  and  supplv  me  with  every  kind  of  neces. 
sary  gratis.  I  rode  out  on  tiie  vizier's  horses,  and  saw  the 
palaces  of  htrosclf  and  grandsons.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
singular  scene  on  entering  Tcpaleen,  at  five  in  the  aCternoon 
(OcL  11.),  as  the  sua  was  going  down.  It  brouffht  to  my 
mind  (with  some  cHao^  o( dress,  however.)  Scott's uescription 
of  Brauksome  Castle  in  his  Lay,  and  the  feudal  system.  The 
Albanians  hi  their  dresses  (the  most  magnificent  in  the  world, 
consistmR  of  a  long  white  kilt,  gold- worked  cloak,  crimson 
velvet  gold-laced  jacket  and  waistcoat,  silver*mouatcd  Pistols 
and  daggers) ;  the  Tartars,  with  their  high  caps  ;  the  Turlu 
In  their  vast  pelisses  and  turbans;  the  soldiers  and  black 
sUvM  vlth  the  horses,  the  former  In  groi^M,  in  an  immense 


0: 


Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate, 
>Vhile  ba^  preparation  shook  the  court. 
Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons  wait ; 
Within,  a  palace,  and  without,  a  fort :  i 

Here  men  of  every  dime  appear  to  make  resort. 

LVn. 
Richly  caparison'd,  a  ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a  warlike  store. 
Circled  the  widCLextending  court  below  ; 
Above,  strange  groups  adorn 'd  the  conidore ; 
And  oft-times  through  the  area's  echoing  door. 
Some  high-capp'd  Tartar  spurr'd  his  steed  away: 
The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanhm,  and  the  Moor, 
Here  mingled  in  their  many-hued  array,    [of  day. 
While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  announced  the  close 

Lvra. 

The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  hb  knee. 
With  shawUgirt  head  and  ornamented  gun. 
And  gold-embroider'd  garments,  fidr  to  see  : 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon ; 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on. 
And  crooked  glaive ;  the  lively,  supple  Greek ; 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  son ; 
The  bearded  Turk,  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak, 
Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek, 

LEL 
Are  mix'd  conspicuous :  some  recline  in  groups. 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round ; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops. 
And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  are  found ; 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground  ; 
Half-whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heard  to  prate ; 
Hark !  from  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn  sound. 
The  Muexsin's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 
<*  There  is  no  god  but  God !  —  to  prayer — lo  !  God 
is  great  r  » 

LX. 
Just  at  this  season  Bamazani's  hst  ^ 
Through  the  long  day  its  penance  did  maintain : 
But  when  the  lingering  twilight  hour  was  past, 
Hevel  and  feast  assumed  the  rule  again : 
Now  all  was  bustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  within ; 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seem'd  made  in  vain. 
But  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling  din. 
As  page  and  slave  anon  were  passing  out  and  in. 

large  open  gallery  in  front  of  the  palace,  the  Utter  placed  fa 
a  kind  of  duister  below  it ;  two  hundred  steeds  ready  capa- 
risoned to  move  in  a  moment ;  couriers  entering  or  passing 
out  with  desiiatches ;  the  kettle-drums  beating ;  boys  calling 
the  hour  from  the  minaret  of  the  mosque  ;  —  utogether,  with 
the  singular  appearance  of  the  btdlding  Itself,  formed  a  new 
and  deliahtful  spectacle  to  a  stranger.  1  was  conducted  to  a 
yery  handsome  apartment,  and  mv  health  inquired  after  by 
the  vizier's  secretary,  *  k  la  mode  I'urque.'  **  —  B.  Letters.'} 

*  f*  On  our  arrival  at  Tcpaleen,  we  were  lodged  In  the 
palace.  During  the  night,  we  were  dlsturt>ed  bv  the  per- 
petual carousal  which  seemed  to  be  kept  up  in  the  gallery, 
and  by  the  drum,  and  the  voice  of  the  *  Muezzin,*  or  chanter, 
calling  the  Turks  to  pravers  from  the  minaret  or  the  moack 
attached  to  the  palace,  tlie  chanter  was  a  boy,  and  he  sang 
out  bis  hymn  in  a  sort  of  loud  melancholy  recitative.  Ho 
was  a  long  time  repeating  the  purport  of  these  few  words : 
*  God  most  high  I  1  bear  witness,  that  there  is  no  god  bat 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet :  come  to  prayer ;  come  to 
the  asylum  of  salvation .  great  God !  there  is  no  god  but 

God  !"*  —  HOBHOL-SB  ]    ' 

•  [**  We  were  a  little  unfortunate  in  the  time  we  chose  for 
travellini;,  for  it  was  during  the  Ramazan,  or  Turkish  Loic, 
which  lell  this  year  in  October,  and  was  hailed  at  the  riaiat 
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LXL 
Here  iroroan^  voice  is  netvr  heard :  ftpart. 
And  scaroe  permitted,  guarded,  ▼eird,  to  move, 
She  yields  to  one  her  penon  and  her  heart. 
Tuned  to  her  cage,  nor  fieels  a  wish  to  rove : 
For,  not  unhappy  in  her  master's  love. 
And  Joyful  in  a  mother's  gentlest  cares, 
BIrst  cares  I  all  other  feelings  far  ahove  1 
Herself  more  sweetly  rears  the  habe  she  bpars. 
Who  never  quits  the  breast,  no  meaner  passion  shares. 

LXIL 
In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 
VThose  bubbling  did  a  genial  freshness  fling. 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 
Au  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes :  i 
Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace, 
While  Gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Along  that  aged  venerable  face. 
The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with 


Lxm. 

It  is  not  that  yon  hoary  lengthening  beard 
m  suits  the  passions  which  belong  to  youth :  * 
Love  conquers  age  —  so  Hails  hath  averr*d. 
So  sings  the  Teian,  and  he  sings  in  sooth  — 
But  crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  voice  of  ruth, 
Beseeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  have  mark'd  him  with  a  tiger's  tooth : 
Blood  follows  blood,  and,  through  their  mortal  span, 
Jn  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood  be^.  > 

LXIV. 
Ifld  many  things  most  new  to  car  and  eye 
The  pilgrim  rested  here  his  weary  feet. 
And  gased  around  on  Moslem  luxury,  < 
Till  quickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Wealth  and  Wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 
Of  sated  Grandeur  from  the  city's  noise : 
And  were  it  humbler  it  in  sooth  were  sweet ; 
But  Peace  abhorreth  artificial  Joys, 
And  Pleasure,  leagued  with  Pomp,  the  sest  of  both 
destroys. 

of  the  new  moon,  on  the  erenlng  of  the  8th,  by  erery  demon, 
rtradon  of  }ay :  but  althoaeht  daring  this  month,  the  strictest 
^MiiMooe  la  obeerTcd  in  the  daytime,  yet  with  the  setting  of 
tb»  son  the  feasting  commences  :  then  U  the  time  forpaving 
nd  rcceirlng  risits,  and  for  the  amusements  of  Turkey, 
puppet-shows,  Jogglcrs,  dancers,  and  story-tellers.** —  Hob. 

■OCSB.3 

1  [*  On  the  ISlh.  1  was  hitroduced  to  All  Pacha.  1  was 
drcucd  la  a  ftill  suit  of  staff  uniform,  with  a  very  magnificent 
sabre,  Ac.  The  vizier  receired  me  In  a  large  room  paved 
with  marble;  a  fountain  was  playing  in  the  centre;  the 
^artmenc  was  sorrounded  by  scarlet  ottomana.  He  received 
■e  standing,  a  wonderful  compliment  flrom  a  Mussulman, 
and  made  me  sit  down  on  his  right  band.  His  first  question 
was.  why,  at  to  early  an  age,  I  left  my  cuuntrr?  He  then 
Slid,  the  English  minister,  Captain  Leake,  lioa  told  him  I 
vas  of  a  great  family,  and  desired  his  respects  to  my  mother ; 
vhldi  1  now.  In  the  name  of  AU  Pacha,  present  to  rou  He 
tadd  be  was  certain  I  was  a  man  of  birth,  because  I  bad  bnudl 
can.  cnrltag  hair,  and  little  white  hands.  He  told  me  to 
coRiMer  hbn  as  a  father  whilst  I  was  in  Turkey,  and  said  he 
looked  on  roe  as  his  own  son.  Indeed,  he  treated  me  like  a 
child,  sending  me  almonds  and  sugared  sbert>et,  fhilt,  and 
•weetmeeu,  twenty  times  a  day.  1  then  after  coflfee  and  pipes 
retired."—  A  to kis  Mother.^ 
t  jp*  Df4lghU  to  mingle  with  the  Up  of  youth.**—  MS.] 
r>lr.  Hobboiue  describes  the  Tlzler  as  **  n  short  man, 
■boot  five  feet  fire  Inches  in  height,  and  very  Iht ;  possessing 
a  very  pleasing  face,  fidr  and  round,  with  blue  quick  eres,  not 
at  all  settled  Into  a  Turkish  gravity.**  Dr.  Holland  happily 
the  spirit  which  luncd  under  All's  usual  exterior. 


LXY. 

fierce  are  Albania's  children,  yet  they  lack 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtuvi  more  mature. 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  hoclc  ? 
WTho  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  cudure  ? 
Tlieir  native  fastnesses  not  more  secure 
Than  they  in  doubtful  time  of  troublous  need : 
Their  wrath  how  deadly  1  but  their  friendship  sure, 
\fhen  Gratitude  or  Valour  bids  them  bleed. 
Unshaken  rushing  on  where'er  their  chief  may  lead. 

LXVI. 

Chllde  Harold  saw  them  in  their  chieftain's  tower, 
Thronging  to  war  in  splendour  and  success ; 
And  after  view'd  them,  when,  within  their  power, 
Himself  awhile  the  victim  of  distress ; 
That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hotlier  press : 
But  these  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roof, 
%Vhen  less  barbarians  would  have  chcer*d  him  less. 
And  fellow-countrymen  have  stood  aloof  ^ — 
In  aught  that  tries  the  heart  how  few  withstand  the 
proof! 

Lxvn. 

It  chanced  that  advene  winds  once  drove  his  bark 
-  Full  on  the  coast  of  Soil's  shaggy  shore. 
When  all  around  was  desolate  and  dark  ; 
To  land  was  perilous,  to  sqioum  more ; 
Tet  for  awhile  the  mariners  forbore. 
Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  might  lurk  : 
At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubting  sore 
That  those  who  loathe  aUke  the  Frank  and  Turk 
Might  once  again  renew  their  ancient  butcher-work. 

LXVIIL 
Vain  fear  1  the  Suliotes  stretch'd  the  welcome  hand, 
Led  them  o'er  rocks  and  past  the  dangerous  swamp, 
.Kinder  than  polish'd  slaves-4hough  not  so  bland,. 
And  piled  the  hearth»  and  wrung  their  garments 

damp^ 
And  flll'd  the  bowl,  and  trimm-d  the  cheerfUl  lamp. 
And  spread  their  flsre ;  though  homely,  all  they  had : 
Such  conduct  bears  Philanthropy's  rare  stamp  — 
To  rest  the  weary  and  to  soothe  the  sad. 
Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least  the  bad. 

to  **  the  fire  of  a  stove,  burning  fiercely  under  a  smooth  and 
polished  Burlhce.**  When  the  doctor  returned  IVom  Albania, 
In  1813,  he  brought  a  letter  fhmi  the  Pacha  to  Lord  Byron. 
**  It  is,"  says  the  poet, "  in  Latin,  and  begins  *  Excellentlssime, 
necnom  Cari^sime,*  and  ends  about  a  gun  he  wants  made  for 
him.  He  tells  me  that,  last  spring,  he  took  a  town,  a  hostile 
town,  where,  forty.two  years  ago,  his  mother  and  sisters  were 
treated  as  Miss  cunegunde  was  by  the  Bulgarian  cavalry. 
He  takes  the  town,  selects  all  the  survivors  of  the  exploit  — 
children,  grand*chlldr«n,  Ac.,  to  the 'tune  of  six  hundred, 
and  has  them  shot  before  his  fhce*  So  much,  for  *  dearest 
<Wend.***l 

*  TThe  fate  of  All  was  precisely  such,  as  the  poet  antid- 
patcd.  For  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  assassination.  In 
February,  1832,  see  Walsh's  Journey.  His  head  was  sent  to 
Constantinople,  and  exhibited  at  the  gates  of  the  seraglio.  As 
the  name  oiAli  had  made  a  considerable  noise  In  England,  In 
consequence  of  his  negotiations  with  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  and 
still  more,  perhaps,  tliese  stantas  of  Lord  Byron,  a  merchant 
of  Ckmstantinople  thought  It  would  be  no  l>ad  speculation  to 
purchase  the  head  and  consign  it  to  a  London  showman ;  but 
this  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  piety  of  an  old  servant  of 
the  Pacha,  who  bribed  the  executioner  with  a  higher  price, 
and  bestowed  decent  sepulture  on  the  relic.3 

«       [•*  Chllde  Harold  with  the  chief  held  colloquy. 
Yet  what  they  spake  It  boots  not  to  repeat : 
Converse  may  little  charm  strange  ear  or  eyei 
Albeit  he  rested  on  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Moslem  luxury,"  Ac.  —  MS.] 

*  Alluding  to  the  wreckers  of  Cornwall. 
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LXIX 
It  came  to  pass,  that  trhen  he  did  address 
Himself  to  quit  at  length  this  mountain-land. 
Combined  marauders  half-way  barr'd  egress. 
And  wasced  far  and  near  with  glaive  and  brand ; 
And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  bond 
To  traverse  Aramania's  forest  wide. 
In  war  well  seasoned,  and  with  labours  tann*d, 
TOl  he  did  greet  white  Achelous*  tide. 
And  fhxn  his  ftirther  bank  iEtolia's  wolds  espied. 

LXX. 
'Where  lone  Utraikey  forms  its  circling  cote. 
And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest. 
How  brown  the  foliage  of  the  green  hilTs  grove, 
Nodding  at  midnight  o*cr  the  calm  bay^  breast. 
As  winds  come  whispering  lightly  from  the  west. 
Kissing,  not  ruffling,  the  blue  deep*s  serene :  — 
Here  Harold  was  received  a  welcome  guest ; 
Nor  did  he  pass  unmoved  the  gentle  scene,  [glean. 
For  many  a  joy  could  he  lh>m  Night's  soft  presence 

LXXL 
On  the  smooth  shore  the  night-fires  brightly  blazed, 
The  feast  was  done,  the  red  wine  circling  &st,  ^ 
And  he  that  unawares  had  there  ygaaed 
With  gaping  wonderment  had  stared  aghast ; 
For  ere  night*8  midmost,  stillest  hour  was  past. 
The  native  revels  of  the  troop  began ;    ■ 
Each  Palikar^  his  sabre  finom  him  cast. 
And  bounding  hand  in  hand,  man  link'd  to  man. 
Telling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  daunced  the  klrtled 

^l«p,  9 

Lxxn. 

Chllde  Harold  at  a  little  distance  stood. 
And  view*d,  but  not  displeased,  the  revelrie, 
Nor  hated  harmless  mlith,  however  rude : 
In  sooth.  It  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  Indecent,  glee ; 
And,  as  the  flames  along  their  tacea  gleam*d. 
Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashing  flnee. 
The  long  wild  locks  that  to  their  girdles  stream'd. 
While  thus  in  concert  they  this  lay  half  sang,  half 
screamed :  *  — 

1. 
TAMBOuaax  I  Tambourgi  &  1  thy  larum  a&r 
Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war ; 
All  the  sons  of  the  mountains  arise  at  the  note, 
Chimariot,  Illyrian,  and  dark  Suliote  !  ^ 

1  The  Albania  Mustulmani  do  not  abstain  from  wine, 
and,  indeed,  Teiy  few  of  the  others. 

*  Palikar,  shortened  when  addressed  to  a  single  person, 
from  ILkAjsAfi,  a  general  name  for  a  soldier  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Albanese  who  speak  Romaic :  it  means,  properly, 
"A  lad." 

s  rThe  foUowtng  Is  Mr.  Hobbouse's  animated  description 
of  this  scene  :— **  In  the  erening  the  gates  were  secured,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  feeding  our  Alb«inians.  A  goat 
was  killed  and  roasted  whole,  and  four  fires  were  kindled  in 
the  yard,  round  which  the  soldiers  seated  themselres  in 
parties.  After  eating  and  drinking,  the  greatest  part  of  them 
assembled  round  the  largest  of  the  fires,  and,  whilst  ourselres 
and  the  elders  of  the  party  were  seated  on  the  ground,  danced 
round  the  blaie,  to  their  own  songs,  with  astonishing  energy. 
All  thdr  songs  were  relations  of  some  robbing  exploits.  One 
of  them,  which  detained  them  more  than  an  hour,  beran 
thus :  — 'When  we  set  out  from  Parga,  there  were  sixty  of 
OS : '  then  came  the  burden  of  the  verse,  — > 

*  Robbers  all  at  Parga ! 
Robbers  aU  at  Parga  1' 

•  Kktorut  WMS  nmfym,  I 
KXtfrUf  r«T«  tlmiym  !  * 

and  as  they  roared  out  this  stare,  they  whirled  rmmd  the  fire, 
dropped,  and  rebounded  from  their  knees,  and  again  whirled 
round,  as  the  chonu  was  again  repeated.    The  rippling  of 
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2. 

Oh  !  who  is  more  brave  than  a  dank  SoUole, 

In  his  snowy  camese  and  his  shaggy  capote  7 

To  the  wolf  and  the  vulture  he  leaves  his  wild  flock. 

And  descends  to  the  plain  Uke  the  stream  fhND  the  rock. 

3. 
Shall  the  sons  of  Chlmaii,  who  never  forgitv 
The  fault  of  a  IHend,  bid  an  enemy  live  ? 
Let  those  guns  so  unerring  such  vengeance  forego  ? 
"What  mark  is  so  frir  as  the  breast  of  a  foe  ? 

4. 
Macedonia  sends  forth  her  invincible  race ; 
For  a  time  they  abandon  the  cave  and  the  chase : 
But  those  scarfr  of  blood-red  shall  be  redder,  before 
The  sabre  Is  sheathed  and  the  battle  is  o'er. 

5. 

Then  the  pirates  of  Parga  that  dwell  by  the  waves, 
And  teach  the  pale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be  slaves. 
Shall  leave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  oar. 
And  track  to  his  covert  the  captive  on'  shore. 

6. 
I  ask  not  the  pleasures  that  riches  supply. 
My  sabre  shall  win  what  the  feeble  must  buy ; 
Shall  win  the  yoimg  bride  with  her  long  flooring  hair, 
And  many  a  maid  from  her  mother  shaU  tear. 

7. 
I  love  the  fidr  foce  of  the  maid  in  her  youth. 
Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall  sooth ; 
Let  her  bring  from  her  chamber  the  many-toned  lyre. 
And  sing  us  a  song  on  the  fell  of  her  sire. 

8. 
Bemember  the  moment  when  Frevisa  fell,  7 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquer*d,  the  conquerors*  yell ; 
The  roofe  that  we  fired,  and  the  plunder  we  shared. 
The  wealthy  we  slaughter'd,  the  lovely  we  spared. 

9. 

I  talk  not  of  mercy,  I  talk  not  of  fear ; 
He  neither  must  know  who  would  serve  the  Yisler : 
Since  the  days  of  our  prophet  the  Crescent  ne*er  saw 
A  chief  ever  glorious  like  All  Fashaw. 

10. 
Dark  Muchtar  his  son  to  the  Danube  Is  sped. 
Let  the  yeUow.hair*ds  Giaours^  view  his  hone-taU  lo 
withdrrad  [banks. 

When  his  Delhis  ^i  come  dashing  in  blood  o'er  the 
How  few  shall  escape  from  the  Muscovite  ranks  1 

the  wares  upon  the  pebbly  marein  where  we  were  seated, 
filled  up  the  pauses  of  the  song  with  a  milder,  and  not  more 
monotonous  music.  The  night  was  Tery  dark  ;  -but,  by  the 
fla«hes  of  the  fires,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  woods,  tJte 
rocks,  and  the  lake,  which,  together  with  the  wild  appearance 
of  the  dancers,  presented  us  with  a  scene  that  would  hare 
made  a  fine  picture  in  the  hands  of  such  an  artist  as  the 
author  of  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.  As  we  were  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  Albanians,  it  did  not  at  all  diminish 
our  pleasure  to  know,  that  every  one  of  oar  cnard  bad  been 
robbers,  and  some  of  them  a  rery  short  time  before.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock  before  we  had  retired  to  our  room,  at  which 
time  the  Albanians,  wrapping  themselves  up  in  their  capi^, 
went  to  sleep  round  the  fires."] 

*  TFor  a  specimen  of  the  Albanbn  or  Amaout  dialect  of 
the  Ulyrlc,  see  Appendix  to  this  Canto,  Note  [CI] 

*  Drummer. 

*  These  stantas  are  partly  taken  fhmi  dlflferent  Albanese 
songs,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  make  them  oat  by  the  expositioa 
of  the  Albanese  in  Romaic  and  Italian. 

7  It  was  taken  by  storm  from  the  Frendi. 
>  Yellow  is  the  epithet  given  to  the  Russians. 

*  Infidel. 

*«  The  insignia  of  a  Pacha. 

1*  Horsemen,  answering  to  our  forlorn  hope. 
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11. 
Selictar  > !  xnahnthe  then  our  chiefs  scimitar : 
T^mboargi !  thy  laruizi  gives  promise  of  war. 
Te  monntaim,  that  sec  ua  descend  to  the  shore, 
Sha!l  Tiew  us  as  Tictors,  or  view  us  no  more  1 

Lxxm. 

Fair  Greece  !  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  I  < 
Immortal,  though  no  more ;  though  fallen,  great  I 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter'd  children  forth, 
And  long  accnstomM  bondage  uncrcate  7 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilome  did  await. 
The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom. 
In  bleak  ThermopyIe*8  sepulchral  strait  — 
Oh  !  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 
Leap  from  Eurotas*  banks,  and  call  thee  fh>m  the  tomb  ? 

LXXIV. 

Spirit  of  Freedom  I  when  on  Fhyle*s  brow  a 
Thou  sat'st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Cooldst  thou  forbode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain  ? 
Hot  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain. 
But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o*er  thy.  land ; 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain. 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand, 
ftom  hirth  till  death  enslaved;  in  word,  in  deed, 
munannda 

LXXV. 
In  an  save  form  alone,  how  changed  I  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
Who  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  bum*d  anew 
With  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  Liberty  I 
And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  fathers'  heritage : 
For  foreign  anns  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh. 
Nor  soldy  dare  encounter  hostile  rage,  [page. 

Or  tear  their  name  defiled  fh>m  Slavery's  mournful 

LXXYI. 
Hereditary  bondsmen !  know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  Anee  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  7 
By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought  ? 
wm  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye  7  no  I 
True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low, 
But  not  for  you  vrUl  Freedom's  altars  flame. 
Shades  of  the  Helots  I  triumph  o*er  your  foe  I 
Greece  I  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  same; 
Thy  glorious  day  Is  o'er,  but  not  thine  years  of  shame. 


1 

*  See  fome  ThoagfaU  on  the  present  State  of  Greece  end 
Tnrker  In  th«  Appendix  to  this  Quito.  Nnti*!  [D]  nnd  [E]. 

*  Fbjie,  which  commands  m  beautin]!  view  of  Athens,  hes 
suit  considerable  remains  :  it  vss  seised  by  Thrasybulus,  pre-> 
▼loaa  to  tb«  espulsioo  of  the  Thirty. 

*  When  taken  hy  the  Latins,  and  retained  for  sereral  years. 

*  Heoes  an^  Ifedina  vere  taken  some  time  ago  by  the 
Wahabect.  a  sect  yearly  increasing. 

*  ^Of  Constanonople  Lord  Byron  sars,— **  I  hare  seen 
ruins  oC  Athens,  of  Ephesus,  and  Delphi ;  I  have  tra. 

grcnc  part  of  Turkey,  and  manv  other  parts  of  Europe, 
«M  awOM  of  Asia :  but  1  never  behela  a  work  of  nature  or  art 
which  yiekled  an  Impression  like  the  prospect  on  each  side, 
from  die  Seven  Towers  to  the  end  of  the  Golden  Horn."] 

7  [•  Hm  Ti«w  of  Constantinople,"  says  Mr.  Rose,  **  which 
a{i<»ejied  Intersected  by  groves  of  cypress  (for  such  is  the 
effect  of  its  great  bnrlal-groands  planted  with  these  trees),  its 
giLied  doncs  and  minarets  reflecting  the  first  ravs  of  the 
son ;  the  deep  blue  sea  '  In  which  it  glassed  itself.*  and  tkai 
'  with  beeutlftii  boats  and  barges  darting  in  every 


Lxxvn. 

The  city  won  fbr  Allah  fh>m  the  Giaour, 
The  Giaour  from  Othman's  race  again  may  wrest ; 
And  the  Serai's  impenetrable  tower 
Receive  the  fiery  Frank,  her  former  guest ;  * 
Or  Wahab's  rebel  brood,  who  dared  divest 
The  prophet's  ^  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil. 
May  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the  West; 
But  ne'er  will  freedom  seek  this  fitted  soil. 
But  slave  succeed  to  slave  through  years  of  endless  toil. 

LX3CVIIL 
Tet  mark  their  mirth  —  ere  lenten  days  begin. 
That  penance  which  their  holy  rites  prepare 
To  shrive  fhmi  man  his  weight  of  mortal  sin. 
By  daily  abstinence  and  nightly  prayer ; 
But  ere  his  sackcloth  garb  Repentance  wear. 
Some  days  of  Joyaunce  are  decreed  to  all. 
To  take  of  pleasannce  each  his  secret  share. 
In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  masking  ball. 
And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  CamivaL 

T.XXTT. 
And  whose  more  riiie  with  merriment  than  thine. 
Oh  Stamboul  ^ !  once  the  empress  of  their  reign  ? 
Though  turbans  now  pollute  Sophia's  shrine. 
And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  vain ; 
(Alas  !  her  woes  will  still  pervade  my  strain  I) 
Gay  were  her  minstrels  once,  for  firee  her  throng. 
All  felt  the  common  Joy  they  now  must  feign. 
Nor  oft  I  *ve  seen  such  sight,  nor  heard  such  song. 
As  woo'd  the  eye,  and  thrill'd  the  Bosphorus  along,  t 

UCXX 
Loud  was  the  lightsome  tumult  on  the  shore. 
Oft  Music  changed,  but  never  ceased  her  tone. 
And  timely  echo'd  back  the  measured  oar. 
And  rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan : 

~'The  Queen  of  tides  on  high  consenting  shone. 
And  when  a  transient  breeze  swept  o'er  the  wave, 
,*T  was,  as  if  darting  from  her  heavenly  throne, 
A  brighter  glance  her  form  reflected  gave,     [lave. 

Till  sparkling  billows  seem'd  to  light  the  banks  they 

LXXXL 
Glanced  many  a  light  caique  along  the  foam. 
Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
Ne  thought  had  man  or  maid  of  rest  or  home. 
While  many  a  languid  eye  and  thrilling  hand 
Exchanged  the  look  few  bosoms  may  withstand. 
Or  gently  prest,  retum'd  the  pressure  still : 
Oh  Love !  young  Love  !  bound  In  thy  rosy  band. 
Let  sage  or  cynic  prattle  as  he  wUl, 
These  hours,  and  only  these,  redeem  Life's  years  of  ill  1 

direction  fn  perfect  silence,  amid  sea.fowl,  who  sat  at  rest 
upon  the  waters,  altogether  conveyed  such  an  impression  as 
I  bad  never  received,  and  probably  never  shall  again  receive, 
from  the  view  of  any  other  place."  The  following  sonnet, 
by  the  same  author,  has  been  so  often  quoted,  that,  but  for 
its  exquisite  beauty,  we  should  not  have  ventured  to  reprint 
it  here :  — 

**  A  glorious  form  thy  shining  city  wore, 
'Mid  cypress  thickets  of  perennial  green. 
With  minaret  and  golden  dome  between. 
While  thy  sea  softly  kiss'd  its  grassy  shore : 
Darting  across  whose  blue  expanse  was  seen 
Of  sculptured  barques  and  galleys  many  a  score ; 
Whence  noise  was  none  save  that  of  plashing  oar ; 
Nor  word  was  spoke,  to  break  the  calm  serene. 
Unheard  is  whiaker'd  boatman's  hail  or  joke ; 
Who,  mute  as  Sinbad's  man  of  copper,  rows, 
And  only  intermits  the  sturdy  stroke. 
When  fearless  gull  too  nigh  I'lii  pinnace  frocs. 

I,  hardly  conscious  if  I  dream'd  or  woke. 
Mark'd  that  strange  piece  of  action  and  repose.**3 
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CANTO  II. 


LXXXIL 
But,  midst  the  throng  in  meny  masquerade, 
I.urk  there  no  hearts  that  throb  with  secret  pain. 
Even  through  the  closest  searment  half  betiay'd  ? 
To  such  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  main 
Seem  to  re-echo  ail  they  mourn  in  yain ; 
To  such  the  gladness  of  the  gamesome  crowd 
Is  source  of  wayward  thought  and  stem  disdain : 
How  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idly  loud. 
And  long  to  change  the  robe  of  revel  for  the  shroud  1 

Lxxxm. 

This  must  he  feel,  the  true-bom  son  of  Greece, 
If  Oreece  one  true-bom  patriot  still  can  boast : 
Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace. 
The  bondnnan*s  peace,  who  sighs  for  all  he  lost. 
Yet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  accost. 
And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  tword : 
Ah  I  Greece !  they  love  thee  least  who  owe  thee  most ; 
Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime  record 
Of  hero  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate  horde ! 

LXXXIV. 
When  riseth  Laced«mon*s  hardihood, 
When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  again. 
When  Athens'  children  are  with  hearts  endued. 
When  Grecian  mothers  sliall  give  birth  to  men. 
Then  may*st  thou  be  restored ;  but  not  till  then. 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state ; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust :  and  when 
Can  man  its  shatter'd  splendour  renovate. 
Recall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and  Fate  ? 

LXXXY. 
And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe. 
Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men  1  art  thou  I 
Thy  vales  of  evergreen,  thy  hms'  of  snow,  i 
Proclaim  thee  Nature's  varied  ftvourite  now ; 
Thy  fknes,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow, 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth. 
Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough  : 
So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth. 
So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  Worth ; 


1  On  manr  of  the  moantains,  particularly  LUkura,  the 
mow  nerer  li  entirely  melted,  notwithstanding  the  intense 
heat  of  the  rammer ;  bat  1  nerer  saw  it  lie  on  the  plains, 
eren  in  winter. 

*  Of  Mount  Pentelicus,  from  whence  the  marble  was  dug 
that  constructed  the  public  edifices  of  Athens.  The  modem 
name  is  Mount  Mendeli.  An  immense  cave,  formed  by  the 
quarries,  still  remains,  and  will  till  the  end  of  cimeL 

>  In  all  Attica,  if  we  except  Athens  itself  and  Marathon, 
there  is  no  scene  more  interesting  than  Cape  Colonna.  To 
the  antiquary  and  artist,  sixteen  columns  are  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  obserTatlon  and  design ;  to  the  philosopher,  the 
supposed  scene  of  some  of  Plato's  conversations  will  not  be 
unwelcome;  and  the  traveller  will  be  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  prospect  over  **  Isles  that  crown  the  iEgean  deep :  ^' 
but,  for  an  Englishman,  Colonna  has  yet  an  additional  in- 
terest, as  the  actual  spot  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck.  Pallas 
and  Plato  are  forgotten,  in  the  recollection  of  Falconer  and 
Campbell :  — 

**  Here  in  the  dead  of  night  br  Lonna's  steep. 
The  seaman's  cry  was  heard  along  the  deep." 

This  temple  of  Minerva  may  be  sera  at  sea  from  a  great 
distance.  In  two  journeys  which  I  made,  and  one  voyage  to 
Cape  Colonna,  the  view  from  either  side,  by  land,  was  less 
striking  than  the  approach  from  the  isles.  In  our  second 
land  excursion,  we  had  a  narrow  escape  ttom  a  party  of 
Mainotes,  concealed  in  the  caverns  beneatli.  We  were  told 
afterwards,  by  one  of  their  prisoners,  subsequently  ransomed, 
that  they  were  deterred  from  attacking  us  by  the  appearance 
of  my  two  Albaniaos ;  coajecturing  very  sagaciously,  but 


LXXXVL 

Save  where  some  solitary  column  mourns 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave ;  * 
Save  where  Tritonia*s  airy  shrine  adorns 
Colonna's  cliff  >,  and  gleams  along  the  wave ; 
Save  o'er  some  warrior's  half-forgotten  grave. 
Where  the  gray  stones  and  unmolested  grass 
Ages,  but  not  oblivion,  feebly  bnve. 
While  strangers  only  not  re^trdless  pass. 
Lingering  like  me,  perchance,  to  gase,  and  sigh  **  Alas  1** 

LXXX7IL 
Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild ; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields. 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smUed, 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields ; 
Inhere  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  buUds, 
The  freebom  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds. 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare ; 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fiul,  but  Nature  still  is  fidr.« 

Lxxxvm. 

Where'er  we  tread  *t  b  haunted,  holy  ground ; 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould. 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around. 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  tiiily  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gasing  to  behold ' 
The  scenes  our  eailie$t  dreams  have  dwelt  upon : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
Defies  the  power  which  cmsh'd  thy  temples  gone : 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower^  but  spares  gray  Marathan. 


J 


0= 


The  sun,  the  sofl,  but  not  the  slave,  the  same ; 
Unchanged  in  all  except  its  foreign  lord — 
Preserves  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless  fiune 
The  Battle-field,  where  Penia's  victim  horde 
First  bow'd  beneath  the  bnmt  of  Hellas'  sword. 
As  on  the  mom  to  distant  Glory  dear. 
When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word ;  ^ 
Which  uttcr'd,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqueror's  career. 


falsely,  that  we  bad  a  complete  guard  of  these  Amaoota  at 
hand,  they  remained  stationary,  and  thus  saved  our  party, 
which  was  too  small  to  have  opposed  any  eflfcctual  resistance 
Colonna  is  no  lest  a  resort  of  pidnten  tlian  of  pirates ;  there 

**  The  hireling  artist  plants  his  paltry  desk. 
And  makes  degraded  nature  picturesque.'* 

(See  Hodgson's  Lady  Jane  Grey,  ftc) 

But  there  Nature,  with  the  aid  of  Art,  has  done  that  for 
herself.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  engage  a  very  superior 
German  artist;  and  hope  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
this  and  msny  other  Levantine  scenes,  by  the  arrival  of  his 
performances. 

4  [The^  following  passage  in  Harris's  Philosophical  In. 

Iuiries,  contains  the  pith  of  this  stania :  —  "  Notwithstanding 
he  various  fortunes  of  .Athens  as  a  citv,  Attica  is  still  famous 
for  olives,  and  Mount  Hymettus  for  honey.  Human  insti- 
tutions perish,  but  Nature  is  permanent.*'  I  recollect  having 
once  pointed  out  this  coincidence  to  Lord*  Drron,  but  tie 
assured  me  that  he  bad  never  even  teen  this  work  of  Harris's. 
—  Mooas.] 

*  **  Siste  Viator —heroa  calcas !  **  was  tha  epiuph  on  the 
famous  Count  Merd ;  —  what  then  must  be  our  feelings  when 
standing  on  the  tumulus  of  the  two  hundred  (Greeks)  who 
fell  on  Marathon  ?  Tlie  principal  barrow  has  recently  been 
opened  by  Fauvel  :  few  or  no  relics,  as  vases,  &c.  were  found 
by  the  excavator.  The  pUdn  of  Marathon  was  oCTered  to  me 
for  sale  at  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  piastres,  about  nine 
hundred  pounds  !  Alas  I  —  "  Kxpende  —  qiiot  librat  '.n  duce 
summo  —  invenies  I " — was  the  dust  of  Miltiades  worth  no 
more  ?    It  could  scarcely  have  fetched  less  if  sold  by  we^JU. 
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xc. 

The  flying  Mcdc,  his  shaftless  broken  bow ; 
The  dery  Greek,  his  red  punulng  spear ; 
Mountains  above.  Earth's,  Ocean's  plain  below ; 
Death  in  the  ^nt,  Destruction  in  the  rear  i 
Such  was  the  scene — what  now  remaineth  here  ? 
What  sacred  trophy  marks  the  hallow'd  ground, 
Eecording  Freedom's  smile  and  Asia's  tear  ? 
The  rifled  um,  the  viokited  mound,  [around. 

The  dust  thy  courser's  hoof,  rude  stranger  I  spurns 

XCL 
Tct  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past 
ShaU  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng ; 
Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th*  Ionian  blast. 
Hail  the  bright  dime  of  battle  and  of  song ; 
Long  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
nil  with  thy  fome  the  youth  of  many  a  shore ; 
Boast  of  the  aged  I  lesson  of  the  young  I 
Which  sages  venerate  and  bards  adore. 
As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

XCIL 
The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home, 
If  aught  that's  kindred  cheer  the  welcome  hearth ; 
He  that  is  lonely,  hither  let  him  roam. 
And  gaae  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 
Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth  ; 
But  he  whom  Sadness  sootheth  may  abide. 
And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth. 
When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side. 
Or  gasing  o*er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Fenian 
died.1 

xcm. 

Let  such  approach  this  consecrated  land. 
And  pass  in  peace  along  the  magic  waste : 
Bat  spare  its  relics — let  no  busy  hand 
Define  the  scenes,  already  how  defaced  I ' 
Not  for  such  purpose  were  these  altars  placed : 
BevcR  the  remnants  nations  once  revered : 
So  may  our  coim try's  name  be  undlsgraced. 
So  may'st  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  was  rear'd. 
By  every  honest  Joy  of  love  and  life  endear*d  1 

XCIV. 
For  thee,  who  thus  in  too  protracted  song 
Hast  soothed  thine  Ldlesse  with  inglorious  lays, 
Soon  shall  thy  voice  be  lost  amid  the  throng 
Of  louder  minstrels  in  these  later  days : 
To  such  resign  the  strife  for  fading  bays  •— 

*  [Tlie  original  SIS.  dows  with  this  stanxa.  The  rest  was 
■di!«d  while  the  canto  was  passing  throuzh  the  press.3 

'  ^Tliis  staoxa  was  written  October  11.  1811 ;  upon  which 
^r  the  poet,  in  a  letter  to  a  fHeod,  says,—**  I  uaTe  been 
a^a  shocked  with  a  death,  and  have  lost  one  rery  dear  to 
lar  in  happier  tfmes  ;  but  *  I  hare  almost  forgot  the  taste  of 
gne(,*  and  *  supped  fall  of  horrors,*  till  I  haTo  become  callous ; 
iwr  bare  I  a  tear  left  for  an  erent  which,  fire  rears  ago,  would 
hare  bowed  down  my  head  to  the  earth.  It  seems  as  though 
I  were  to  cxperieQce  in  my  youth  the  greatest  misery  of  age. 
Mr  frienJs  ull  around  me,  and  I  shall  be  left  a  lonely  tree 
1  am  withered.    Other  men  can  always  take  refuge  In 


in  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  move 
^Vhich  heeds  nor  keen  reproach  nor  partial  praise ; 
Since  cold  each  kinder  heart  that  might  approve. 
And  none  are  left  to  please  when  none  are  left  to  love. 

XCV. 
Thou  too  art  gone,  thou  loved  and  lovely  one  I 
^\liom  youth  and  youth's  affections  bound  to  me ; 
Who  did  for  me  what  none  beside  have  done^ 
Xor  shrank  Arom  one  albeit  unworthy  thee. 
What  is  my  being  ?  thou  hast  ceased  to  be  1 
Nor  staid  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer  home, 
^Vho  mourns  o*er  hours  which  we  no  more  shall 


Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come  I 
Would  he  had  ne'er  retum*d  to  And  fresh  cause  to 
roam! 

XCVL 

Oh  I  ever  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved  I 

How  selfish  Sorrow  ponders  on  the  past. 

And  clings  to  thoughts  now  better  far  removed  ! 

But  Time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  lasL 

All  thou  couldst  have  of  mine,  stem  Death !  thou 

hast; 
The  parent,  friend,  and  now  the  more  than  fHend  t 
Ne'er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so  fast, 
And  grief  with  grief  ccmtinulng  still  to  blend. 
Hath  snatched  the  Uttle  joy  that  life  had  yet  to  lend. 

xcvn. 

Then  must  I  plunge  again  into  the  crowd. 
And  follow  all  that  Peace  disdains  to  seek  ? 
Where  Revel  calls,  and  Laughter,  vainly  loud. 
False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow  cheek. 
To  leave  the  flagging  spirit  doubly  weak  ; 
Still  o'er  the  features,  which  perforce  they  cheer, 
*  To  feign  the  pleasure  or  conceal  the  'pique ;  * 
Smiles  fbrm  Uie  channel  of  a  future  tear. 
Or  taise  the  writhing  lip  with  ill-dissembled  sneer. 

xcvm. 

What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age  ? 
What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow  ? 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  frxmi  life's  page. 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now.  ^ 
Before  the  Chastener  humbly  let  me  bow. 
O'er  hearts  divided  and  o'er  hopes  destroy*d : 
Boll  on,  vain  days  1  ftill  reckless  may  ye  flow. 
Since  Time  hath  reft  whate*er  my  soul  enjoy'd. 
And  with  the  ills  of  Eld  mine  earlier  years  allo}-*iL 

their  fiunOies :  I  hare  no  resonrcebot  my  tiwn  reflections,  and 
thcr  present  no  prospect  here  or  hereafter,  except  the  selflsli 
satisfaction  of  surviring  my  fViends.  I  am  indeed  very 
wretched,  and  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,  as  you  know  I 
am  not  apt  to  cant  of  sensibility.'*  In  reference  to  this  stansa, 
**  SurelV'  said  Professor  Clarlie  to  the  author  of  the  Pur- 
suits  or  Literature,  **  Lord  Byron  cannot  hare  experienced 
such  keen  anguish  as  these  exquisite  aiusions  to  what  older 
men  mar  have  felt  seem  to  denote." — **  1  fear  be  has," 
answered  Matthias ;  —  **  he  could  not  otherwise  hare  written 
such  a  poem.  "J 
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BYRON  S  WORKS. 


CANTO  ni. 


(Slfittt  |^arolir0  Hilgrimage* 

**  A  fin  que  oetU  Application  rout  for^^t  de  penser  i  autre 
chose ;  il  n'7  a  en  virite  de  rerodde  que  celid-l&  et  le  temps." 
—  LeUre  du  Eoi  de  Fru$$e  i  D'AlemSert,  Sepi,  7. 1776. 


CANTO    THE    TllXilO. 


Is  thy  &ce  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child ! 
Ada  >  I  aole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart  ? 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they  smiled. 
And  then  we  parted,  — not  as  now  we  put* 
But  with  a  hope.  — 

Awaking  with  a  start. 
The  waters  heave  around  me  ;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices  :  I  depart, 
Whither  I  know  not* ;  but  the  hour 's  gone  by. 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad 

mine  eye.3 

EL 
Onoe  more  upon  the  waters  I  yet  once  more ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider. «    Welcome  to  their  roar  I 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoever  it  lead  I 
Though  the  strained  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed. 
And  the  rent  canvass  fluttering  strew  the  gale,^ 
Still  must  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 
Flimg  firom  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam,  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath 

prevaiL 

in. 

In  my  yxrath's  summer  I  did  sing  of  One, 
~  The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind ; 
Again  I  seize  the  theme,  then  but  begun. 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards :  in  that  Tale  I  find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears. 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind. 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life, — ^where  not  a  flower  appears. 

IV. 
Since  my  young  days  of  passion — joy,  or  pain. 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string. 
And  both  may  jar :  it  may  be,  that  in  vain 
I  would  essay  as  I  have  sung  to  sing. 

I  rin  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter,  dated  Verona,  No- 
Temher  &  1816,  Lord  Byron  says  —  "  By  the  way,  Ada'%  name 
(which  I  found  in  our  pedigree,  under  king  John's  reign),  is 
the  tame  with  that  of  the  sister  of  Charlemagne,  as  I  redde, 
the  other  day,  in  a  book  treating  of  the  Rhine.  "]| 

>  [Lord  Byron  quitted  Eni^and,  for  the  second  and  last 
time,  on  the  SHh  of^April,  1616,  attended  by  William  Fletcher 
and  Robert  Rushton.  the  "yeoman  "  and  "  page  '*  of  Canto  L; 
his  physician.  Dr.  Polidori ;  and  a  Swiss  Talet.3 

*  C""^  **  could  grieve  or  glad  my  gasing  eye.** —  MS.l 

«  [In  the  "Two  Noble  Kinsmen*'  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  we  find  the  following  passage :  — 

••  Oh,  never 
Shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twins  of  Honour, 
Our  arms  again,  and/rW  owr  fiery  hor$e» 
Like  proud  seas  under  us.** 

Out  of  this  somewhat  forced  simile,  by  a  Jodldous  transpo- 
sition of  the  comparison,  and  by  the  substitution  of  the  more 
drflnito  word  **  waves  "  for  **  seas,'*  Lord  Bvron's  clear  and 
noble  thought  has  been  produced.  —  Mooaa.^ 

•  C*  And  the  rent  canvau  Uttering.'*—  MS.3 


w 


Tet,  tliough  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I  ding. 
So  that  it  wean  me  firom  the  weary  dream 
Of  scltish  grief  or  gladness — so  it  fling 
ForgetfUlness  around  me — it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  ungrateful  theme. 

V. 

He,  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  woe. 
In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  <tf  lii!e. 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him ;  nor  below 
Can  love,  or  sorrow,  fkme,  ambition,  strife. 
Cut  to  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  sharp  endurance :  he  can  teU 
Why  thought  seeks  reAigc  in  lone  caves,  yet  rife 
With  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpidr'd,  though  old,  in  the  soul's  haunted  cell. 

VL 

*Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  being  more  Intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  even  as  I  do  now. 
What  am  I  ?   Nothhig ;  but  not  so  art  thou. 
Soul  of  my  thought  I  with  whom  I  traverse  earth. 
Invisible  but  gasing,  as  I  glow 
Mix'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth. 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crush'd  fiwUngs* 
dearth. 

VIL 
Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly :  — I  have  thought 
Too  long  snd  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 
In  its  own  eddy  boilhig  and  o'erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame : 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame. 
My  springs  of  life  were  poison'd.     *T  is  too  late  ! 
Tet  am  I  changed ;  though  still  enough  the  same^ 
In  strength  to  bear  what  time  can  not  abate, 
And  fieed  on  bitter  fhiits  without  accusing  Fate. 

VUL 

Something  too  much  of  this :  — but  now  *t  is  past, 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 
Long  absent  HAaoLs  re-appears  at  last ; 
He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would  feel. 
Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not,  but  ne'er 
Tet  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  alter'd  him  [heal ; 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  In  age^ :  years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigour  fhim  the  limb ; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim. 

•  [The  first  and  second  cantos  of  •'  Childe  Harold's  Pil- 
grimage "  produc«9d,  on  their  appearance  in  1812,  an  eflkct 
upon  the  public,  at  least  equal  to  any  work  which  has  ap. 
peared  within  this  or  the  last  century,  and  placed  at  once 
upon  Lord  Byron's  head  the  garland  for  which  other  men  of 

Snius  liave  toiled  Ions,  and  which  they  have  piined  late, 
e  was  placed  pre-eminent  among  the  literary  men  of  hJa 
country  by  general  acclamation.  It  was  amidst  such  feelinga 
of  admiration  that  he  entered  the  public  stage.  Every  thing 
in  his  manner,  nerson,  and  conversation,  tended  to  maintain 
the  charm  which  his  genius  had  flung  around  him ;  and  those 
admitted  to  his  conversation,  far  from  finding  that  the  inspired 
poet  sunk  into  ordinary  mortality,  felt  themselves  attached  to 
him,  not  only  by  many  noble  qualities,  but  by  the  interest  of 
a  mysterious,  undefined,  and  almost  painftd  curiosity.  A 
countenance  exouisitrly  modelled  to  the  expression  of  feeling 
and  passion,  and  exhibiting  the  remarkable  contrast  of  very 
dark  hair  and  evebrows  with  light  and  expressive  eyes,  pre- 
sented to  the  physiognomist  the  roost  interesting  subject  for 
the  exercise  of  bis  art  The  predominating  expression  was 
tbat  of  deep  and  habitual  thought,  which  gave  way  to  the 
most  rapid  play  of  features  when  lie  engaged  in  interesting 
discussion ;  so  that  a  brother  poet  compjued  them  to  the 
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nis  had  been  quafT'd  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  were  wormwood  ;  but  he  flird  again. 
And  fnxn  a  purer  fount,  on  holler  ground, 
And  deem'd  its  spring  perpetual ;  but  in  rain  I 
Stin  roond  him  clung  invisibly  a  chain 
Which  gali'd  for  ever,  fettering  though  unseen, 
And  heavy  though  it  clank'd  not ;  worn  with  pain, 
THiich  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and  grew  keen. 
Entering  with  every  step  he  took  through  many  a 


I      Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mix*d 
Again  In  (kncied  safety  with  his  kind. 
And  dcem'd  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  flx'd 
And  slieafth*d  with  an  invulnerable  mind. 
That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk'd  behind ; 
And  he,  as  one,  might  midst  the  many  stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd  to  find 
¥!t  speculation ;  such  as  in  strange  land 
He  found  in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nature's  hand. 

XL 

But  who  can  view  the  ripen 'd  rose,  nor  seek 
To  wear  it  ?   who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's  cheek, 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  ? 
Who  can  contemplate  Fame  through  clouds  unfold 
The  star  which  rises  o'er  her  steep,  nor  climb  ? 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  roU'd 
On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  Time, 
Tet  with  a  nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth's  fond  prime. 

XIL 
Bat  90on  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 
Of  men  to  herd  with  Man ;  with  whom  he  held 
Uttle  in  common ;  untaught  to  submit 
His  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was  quelled 
In  youth  by  his  own  tlioughts ;  still  uncompell'd. 
He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rebeU'd ; 
Proud  though  in  desolation ;  which  could  find 
A  lifb  within  itself,  to  breathe  without  mankind. 


XIIL 
mountains, 


there  to  him  were 


the 
friends; 
Where  toUM  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home ; 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  extends. 
He  had  the  passkm  and  the  power  to  roam ; 

KDlpCiire  of  a  beauUfol  alabaster  rase,  only  leen  to  perfection 
vben  lighted  op  from  within.  Tb«  flashes  of  mirth,  gaietjr, 
Mdon,  or  aatirtcal  dislike,  which  frequently  animated 
Byron's  countenance,  might,  during  an  erenlng'i  con- 
,  to  mistaken,  1^  a  stranger,  for  the  habitual  ex. 
so  eadly  and  so  bappily  was  it  formed  for  them  all ; 
vim  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  his  features  for 
of  time,  and  upon  various  occasions,  both  of  rest  and 
will  agree  that  their  proper  language  was  that  of 
ly.  Sometimes  shades  of  this  gloom  interrupted 
bis  tajest  and  most  happy  moments.  —  Sia  WALxaa 
Scon.  J 

Che  thlid  canto  of  Childe  Harold  there  Is  much 

Hm  thoughts  and  images  we  sometimes  la. 

baK  stlU  they  are  a  Tery  great  improrement  upon 


Cto 


thm  inc  two  cantos.    Lord  Byron  here  speaks  in  his  own 

r,  not  in  the  tone  of  others ;  —  he  is 
not  inTcnting  s  therefore  he  has  not,  and  cannot 
have;  the  freedom  with  which  fiction  is  composed.  Some. 
I  tiroes  be  has  *  oondscness  which  is  Tery  powerful,  but  almost 
'  sbropL  From  tnistlos  himself  alone,  and  working  out  his 
I  own  deep-burled  thoughts,  he  now,  perhaps,  fell  into  a  habit 
ef  laboanof  ,  erca  where  there  was  no  occasion  to  labour. 
I    la  the  ftraC  sixteen  staasas  there  is  yet  a  mighty  but  groaning 


The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam, 
Were  unto  him  companionship ;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 

XIV. 
Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the  stan. 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams ;  and  earth,  and  earth-born  jars. 
And  human  fodlties,  were  forgotten  quite : 
Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight 
He  had  been  happy ;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link  [brink. 
That  keeps  us  fh>m  yon  heaven  which  woos  us  to  its 

XT. 

But  in  Man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stem  and  wearisome, 
Droop'd  as  a  wild-bom  falcon  with  cllpt  wing. 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home : 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ercomc. 
As  eagerly  the  barr'd-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  Uood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the  heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat. 

XVL 
Self-exiled  Harold  i  wanders  forth  again. 
With  naught  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of  gloom ; 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain. 
That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb. 
Had  made  Despair  a  smilingness  assume,      [wreck 
Which,  though  'twere  wild, — as  on  the  plunder'd 
When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their  doom 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck, — 
Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  forebore  to  check.  * 

'  xvn. 

Stop  I — for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire's  dust  t 
An  Earthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchred  below  1 
Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust  ? 
Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show  ? 
None ;  but  the  moral's  truth  tells  simpler  so^ 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be  ;  — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  xnade  the  harvest  grow  I 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  by  thee, 
Thou  fint  and  last  of  fields  I  king-making  Victory  ? 

burst  of  dark  and  appalling  strength.  It  was  unquestionably 
the  unexafrgerated  picture  of  a  most  tempestuous  and  sombre, 
but  magnificent  soul  I  —  Bavnoxs.] 

*  [lliese  stansas,— in  which  the  author,  adopting  more 
distinctly  the  character  of  Childe  Harold  than  in  the  original 
poem,  assigns  the  cause  why  he  has  resumed  his  Pilgrim's 
staff,  when  it  was  hoped  he  had  sat  down  for  life  a  denisen  of 
his  native  country,  —  abound  with  much  moral  interest  and 
poetical  beauty.  The  commentary  through  which  the  mean- 
ing of  this  melancholy  tale  Is  rendered  obnous,  is  still  In  Tivid 
remembrance ;  for  the  errors  of  those  who  excel  their  fellows 
in  gifts  and  accomplishments  are  not  soon  forgotten.  Those 
scenes,  ever  most  painful  to  the  bosom,  were  rendered  ret 
more  so  by  public  discussion ;  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
amongst  those  who  exclaimed  most  loudly  on  tnls  unhappy 
occasion,  were  some  In  whose  eyes  literary  superiority  exag- 
gerated Lord  Byron's  ofTence.  The  scene  may  be  described 
in  a  few  words :  —  the  wise  condemned  —  the  good  regretted 
—  the  multitude.  Idly  or  maliciously  inquisitlTe,  rushed  from 
place  to  place,  gathering  gossip,  which  they  mangled  and 
exaggeratiBd  while  they  repeated  it;  and  impudenc<9,  ever 
ready  to  hitch  Itself  into  notoriety,  hooked  on,  us  FalstafT 
enjoins  Bardol 
a  cause,"  and 


Iph,  bluiterctl,  bullte<i,  and  talked  of  "  pleading 
''taking  a  side."  -.-  Sia  Waltex  Scott.] 
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BYllONS  WORKS. 


CANTO  III. 


XVIIL 
And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls. 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo  I 
How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 
Its  gifts,  transfemng  fame  as  fleeting  too  I 
In  **  pride  of  place**  i  here  last  the  eagle  flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain,  ^ 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through ; 
Ambition'^  life  and  labours  all  were  Tain ;    [chain. 
He  wears  the  shatter^  links  of  the  world's  broken 

XIX. 

Fit  retribution  !  Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters ;  —  but  is  Earth  more  firee  ? 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  submit ; 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty  ? 
What  I  shall  reviving  Thraldom  again  be 
The  patch*d-up  idol  of  enlighten'd  days  ? 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the  Lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  Wolf  homage  ?  proflTcring  lowly  gaze 
And  servile  knees  to  thrones  ?  No ;  prove  before  ye 
praise  I 

XX. 

If  not,  o*er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more  ! 
In  vain  fliir  cheeks  were  ftorow'd  with  hot  tears 
For  Europe's  flowers  long  rooted  up  before 
The  trampler  of  her  vineyards  ;  in  vain  years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fears. 
Have  all  been  borne,  and  broken  by  the  accord 
Of  roused-up  millions  :  all  that  most  endears 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a  sword 
Such  as  Hannodius^  drew  on  Athens'  tyrant  lord. 

XXI. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night,  ^ 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fidr  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell ;  &     [knell  I 
Bat  hush  1  hark  1  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising 

>  **  Pride  of  place  **  ij  a  tprm  of  falconry,  and  means  the 
highest  pitch  of  flight    See  Macbeth,  &c. 

■*  An  eagle  towering  in  his  pride  of  place/*  Ac. 

*  [In  the  original  draught  of  this  stansa  (which,  as  well  as 
the  preceding  one,  w;is  written  after  a  Ttsit  to  the  field  of 
Waterloo),  the  lines  stood— 

**  Here  his  last  flight  the  haughty  cigle  flew. 
Then  tore  with  bloody  beak  the  fatal  plain.** 

On  seeing  these  lines,  Mr.  Relnagle  sketched  a  spirited 
chained  CAgle,  grasping  the  earth  with  his  talon*.  The  cir> 
cumstance  being  mentioned  to  Lord  Byron,  he  wrote  thus  to 
a  friend  at  Brussels,  —  **  Reinagie  is  a  better  poet  and  a  better 
omitholo|fist  than  1  am :  eagles,  and  all  birds  of  prcr,  attack 
with  their  talons,  and  not  with  their  beaks;  ana  I  have 
altered  the  line  thus  :  — 

*  Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain.* 
ThU  is,  I  think,  a  better  line,  besides  iu  poetical  jmtice."] 

*  See  the  famous  song  on  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
The  best  English  translation  is  in  Bland's  Anthology,  by 
Bilr.  (now  Lord  Chief  Justice)  Denman,  — 

••  With  myrtle  my  sword  will  I  wreathe,**  &c. 

*  n^^i^  ^*^  be  no  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  greatness 
of  I/>rd  Byron's  genius,  than  the  spirit  and  interest  he  has 
contrived  to  communicate  to  his  picture  of  the  odcnulrawn 
and  difficult  scene  of  the  breaking  up  from  Brussels  before 
the  great  Battle.  It  Is  a  trite  remark,  that  poeto  gener.il  Iv 
fail  in  the  representation  of  great  erents,  where  the  intereet 
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XXIL 
Did  ye  not  hear  it  ?  —  No ;  'twas  but  the  wind. 
Or  the  car  rattlini;  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance  I  let  Joy  be  unconflned  ; 
No  sleep  till  mom,  when  Touth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet — 
But,  hark ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more. 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  I 
Arm  1  arm !  it  b — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar  I 

xxm. 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall   • 
Sate  Brunswick's  fkted  chieftain  ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  tlie  first  amidst  the  festival. 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear ; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it  near. 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
THiich  stretch'd  his  &ther  on  a  bloody  bier,^ 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  felL  ? 

XXIV. 

Ah  I  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fino. 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distrns,     ~ 
And  cheeks  ail  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush *d  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  ej-es. 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awfiil  mom  could  rise ! 

XXV. 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste  :  the  steed. 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
'  Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  fomiing  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  dram 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  throng'd  the  citixens  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — "The  foe  I  They 
come  t  they  come  I 


ti 


is  recent,  and  the  particulars  are  consequently  clearly  and 
commonly  known.  It  required  some  courage  to  venture  on 
a  theme  beset  with  so  many  dangers,  and  deformed  with  the 
wrecks  of  so  many  former  adventures.  See,  however,  with 
what  easy  strength  he  enters  upon  it,  and  with  how  much 
grace  he  gnulually  finds  his  way  back  to  his  own  peculiar 
vein  of  sentiment  and  diction  I  —  JKrrRBT.3 

*  On  the  night  previous  to  the  action.  It  is  said  that  a  ball 
was  given  at  Brussels.  —  [The  popular  error  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  having  been  ntrpn'sed,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  at  a  ball  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  at 
Brussels,  was  first  corrected  on  authority,  in  the  History  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  '*  Family 
Library."  The  Duke  had  received  intelligence  of  Napoleon's 
decisive  operations,  and  it  was  mtended  to  put  off  the  ball ; 
but,  on  reflection,  it  seemed  highly  important  that  the  people 
of  Brussels  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  as  to  the  course  of 
events,  and  the  Duke  not  only  desired  that  the  ball  should 
proceed,  but  the  general  olBcers  received  his  commands  to 
appear  at  it  —  each  taking  care  to  quit  the  apartment  as 
quietly  as  possible  at  ten  o'clock,  and  proceed  to  Join  his 
respective  division  en  romie.'} 

<  [The  father  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  at 
Quatre  Bras,  received  his  death.wound  at  Jena.] 

'  [This  stansa  is  very  grand,  even  from  its  total  unadom. 
ment.  It  is  only  a  vcrsilicatton  of  the  common  narratives  : 
but  here  may  well  be  applied  a  position  of  Jnhnson,  that 
**  where  truth  is  sufficicut  to  fill  the  mind,  fiction  is  worse  than 
useless."  —  Bkvdou.] 
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CANTO  III. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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XXVL 
And  wild  and  higb  the  **  Cameron's  gatheriiui;**  rose ! 
The  war-note  of  LochleU  which  Albyn's  bills 
Hare  beard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes : — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills. 
Savage  and  shrill  I  But  with  the  breath  which  mu 
Their  monntain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years,     [ears ! 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  ^  fiune  rings  in  each  clansman's 

XXVIL 
And  Ardennes  ^  waves  above  Ihem  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear>drops,  as  they  pass. 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unretuming  brave, — alas  I 
£re  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe,  [low. 

And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and 

XXYm. 
Last  noon  behdd  tliem  ftdl  of  lusty  life, 

"Last  ew  fai  Beanty'sdrcleprondly  gay,-      - 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-souxid  of  strife. 
Hie  mom  the  marshalling  In  arms,— the  day 
Battle's  magnlflcently-stem  array  I 
The  thunder-clouds  dose  o'er  It,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  covcr'd  thick  with  other  clay. 
Which  her  own  day  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent, 

Bider  and  hone, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial 
blent!) 


Their  praise  Is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than  mine ; 
Tet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng  ' 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line, 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong,^ 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song; 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower'd 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thhin'd  files  along, 
£v«n  wlierc  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lower'd. 
They  icacfa*d  no  nobler  breast  than  thine^  young, 
sallant  Howaid  1* 

*  Sb*  Etui  Cameron,  and  hit  decceodsnt  Donald,  the  **  gentle 
Leckial  **  oT  tJM  "  farty-ftve.** 

*  The  wood  of  Soicolet  b  mippoted  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
fe«««t  of  Ardennes,  famous  in  Boiardo's  Orlando,  and  im> 
mortal  in  Shakspeare's  **  As  jou  like  It.'*  It  U  also  celebrated 
a  Tadtns,  na  beinif  the  spot  of  luccesifViI  defence  by  the  Ger- 
mans acainst  the  Roman  encroachments.  1  have  ventured  to 
adopt  t^  name  coooected  with  nobler  assodations  than  those 
of  men  slaughter. 

>  rChOde  Harold,  though  he  shuns  to  celebrate  the  victory 
•f  Waterloo,  gfres  us  here  a  most  beautiful  description  of  the 
creninf  vhlch  preceded  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  the  alarm 
viiidi  called  out  the  troops,  and  the  hurry  and  confusion 
vhiefa  preceded  their  marcn.  I  am  not  sure  that  any  verses 
Sa  oar  lanniiafe  surpass,  in  vigour  and  in  feeling,  this  most 
bcsodftil  description.  ~  Sia  Waltba  Scott.] 

*  [See  po$i,  ooto  to  English  Dardt  and  Scotch  Reviewers.] 

*  r*  Id  the  late  battles,  like  all  the  world,  I  have  lost  a  con> 
oectioB — poor  Frederick  Howard,  the  best  of  his  race.  I  had 
little  intcfcourse  of  late  years  with  his  family ;  but  I  never 
■aw  or  heard  but  good  o(hbtL**^Lord  B.  to  Mr.  iloore.2 

*  Vf  guide  from  Mont  St.  Jean  over  the  field  seemod  in. 
tdlifciit  and  accurals.  The  place  where  Major  Howard  fell 
vu  not  tar  from  two  tall  and  solitary  trees  (there  was  a  third, 
cm  down,  or  shivered  In  the  battle),  which  stand  a  few  yards 
(ram  each  otiwr  at  a  pathway's  side.    Beneath  these  he  died 
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There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for  thee. 
And  mine  were  nothing,  had  I  such  to  give ; 
But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree,. 
Mliich  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to  'Jve, 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive. 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 
I  tum'd  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could  not 
bring.  ^ 

XXXI. 

I  tum'd  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 

And  one  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 

In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 

Forgetfiilness  were  mercy  for  their  sake ; 

The  Archangel's  trump,  not  Glory's,  must  awake 

Those  whom  they  thirst  for ;  though  the  sound  of 

Fame 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honour'd  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer  claim. 

xxxn. 

-t-They  -mourn,  but.imlle  at  length ;  and,  smiling,, 
mourn: 

The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall ; 

The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn ; 
.  The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 

In  massy  hoariness ;  the  ruin'd  wall 

Stands  when  its  wind-wom  battlements  are  gone ; 

The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral ;    [sim  ; 

The  day  drags  through  though  storms  keep  out  the 
And  thus  the  heart  will  ))reak,  yet  brokenly  live  on : 

xxxra. 

Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass    ----- 
In  every  fragment  multiplies ;  and  makes 
A.  thousand  images  of  one  that  was, 
The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes, 
Living  in  shatter'd  guise,  and  still,  and  cold, 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches, 
Tet  withers  on  till  all  without  b  old. 
Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are  untold.  7 


and  was  burled.  The  body  has  since  been  removed  to  Eng- 
land. A  small  hollow  for  the  present  marks  where  it  lay,  but 
will  probably  soon  be  eflkced ;  the  plough  has  been  upon  It, 
and  the  grain  is.  Ailer  pointing  out  the  different  spots 
where  Picton  and  other  gallant  men  had  perished,  the  guide 
said,  '*  Here  Mi^or  Howard  lav :  I  was  near  him  when 
wounded."  I  told  him  my  relationship,  and  he  seemed  then 
still  more  anxious  to  point  out  the  particular  spot  and  cir. 
cumstances.  The  place  is  one  of  the  most  marked  in  the 
field,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  two  trees  above  mentioned. 
I  went  on  horseback  twice  over  the  field,  comparing  it  with 
my  recollection  of  similar  scenes.  As  a  plain,  Waterloo  seems 
marked  out  for  the  scene  of  some  great  action,  though  this  may 
be  mere  imagination :  I  have  viewed  with  attention  those  of 
Platea,  Trov,  Mantinea,  Leuctra,  Chsronea,  and  Marathon  ; 
and  the  field  around  Mont  St.  Jean  and  Hougoumont  appears 
to  want  little  but  a  better  cause,  and  that  undeflnable  but  im- 

E restive  halo  which  the  lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a  cele- 
rated  spot,  to  vie  in  interest  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except, 
perhaps,  the  last  mentioned. 

'  riliere  is  a  richness  and  energy  In  this  passage,  which  is 
peculiar  to  Lord  Byron,  among  all  modem  poets.  —  a  throng 
of  glowing  images,  poured  forth  at  once,  with  a  facility  and 
profusion,  whtrh  must  appear  mere  wastefulnens  to  more 
economicjd  writers,  and  a  certain  negligence  and  harshness 
of  diction,  which  can  belong  only  to  an  author  who  is  op- 
pressed with  the  exuberance  and  rapidity  of  his  conceptions. 

—  JErFRBY.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CANTO  111. 


XXXIV. 

There  is  a  veiy  lift  in  our  despair, 
Vitality  of  poinon,  — a  quick  root 
AVhich  feeds  these  deadly  branches ;  for  it  were 
As  nothing  did  we  die  ;  but  Life  will  suit 
Itself  to  Sorrow's  roost  detested  fruit. 
Like  to  the  apples  >  on  the  Dead  Sea*s  shore. 
All  ashes  to  the  taste :  Did  man  compute 
Existence  by  exvjoyroent,  and  count  o'er 
Such  hours  'gainst  yean  of  life, — say,  would  he  name 
threescore? 

XXXV. 

The  Psalmist  number'd  out  the  years  of  man : 
They  are  enough ;  and  if  thy  tale  be  tnu. 
Thou,  who  didst  grudge  him  even  that  fleeting  span. 
More  than  enough,  thou  &tal  Waterloo  I 
Millions  of  tongues  record  thee,  and  anew 
Thebr  children's  lips  shall  echo  them,  and  say— 
**  Here,  where  the  sword  united  nations  drew. 
Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day  I  *' 
And  this  is  much,  and  all  which  wiU  not  pass  away. 

XXXVL 

There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men, 
TThose  spirit  antithetically  mlxt 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  oltiects  with  like  firmness  fixt, 
Esctreme  in  all  things  !  hadst  thou  been  betwixt. 
Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never  been ; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fall :  thou  seek'st 
Even  now  to  re>assume  the  imperial  mien. 
And  shake  again  the  world,  the  Thunderer  of  the  scene ! 


xxxvn. 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou  I 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild  name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds  than  now 
That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  Fame, 
Who  woo'd  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou  wert 
A  god  unto  thyself;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert. 
Who  deem'd  thee  fbr  a  time  whate*er  thou  didst  assert 


xxxvnL 

Oh,  more  or  less  than  man — in  high  or  low. 
Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field ; 
Now  making  monarchs'  necks  thy  footstool,  now 
More  than  thy  meanest  soldier  taught  to  yield : 
An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  command,  rebuild. 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor. 
However  deeply  in  men's  spirits  skill'd. 
Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  lust  of  war, 
Nor  learn  that  tempted  Fate  will  leave  the  loftiest  star. 


Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook'd  the  turning  tide 
With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy. 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride, 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 

1  Tbe  (fmbledl  applet  on  the  brink  of  the  lake  Asphaltes 
were  said  to  Im  Cair  without,  and,  within,  aibea.  Vide  Tadtiu, 
Histor.  lib.  v.  7. 

*  The  great  error  of  Vapoteon,  **  if  we  have  writ  our  annali 
tme,**  was  a  continued  obtrusion  on  manliind  of  his  want  of 
all  community  of  feeling  for  or  with  them ;  perhaps  more 
offensiTe  to  human  vanity  than  the  active  cruelty  of  more 


When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by. 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hasr  smiled 
With  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye ;  — 
AMicn  Fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favourite  child. 
He  stood  unbow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled. 
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Sager  than  in  thy  fortimcs ;  for  in  them 
Ambition  steel'd  thee  on  too  &r  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn,  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts ;  *twas  wise  to  feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow. 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use 
Till  they  were  tum'd  unto  thine  overthrow ; 
*Tis  but  a  worthless  worid  to  win  or  lose ; 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who  choose. 

XLL 
If,  like  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  rock. 
Thou  hadst  been  made  to  stand  or  fiill  alone. 
Such  scorn  of  man  had  help'd  to  brave  the  shock ; 
But  men's  thoughts  were  the  steps  which  paved  thy 

throne, 
T^etr  admiration  thy  best  weapon  shone ; 
The  part  of  Philip's  son  was  thine,  not  then 
(Unless  aside  thy  purple  had  been  thrown) 
Like  stem  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men ; 
For  sceptred  cynics  earth  were  Ikr  too  wide  a  den.* 

XLIL 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell. 
And  then  hath  been  thy  bane ;  there  is  a  flre 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire ; 
And,  but  once  kindlfd,  quenchless  evermore. 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 

-    Of  aught  but  rest;  a  fever  at  the  core, 

Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

XLm. 
This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  mad 
By  their  oontagioo ;  Conquerors  and  Kings, 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  springs. 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool ; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable  I  what  stings 
Are  theirs  I   One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or 
rule: 

XLIV. 
Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last. 
And  yet  so  ntirsed  and  bigoted  to  strife. 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past. 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die ; 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  whidi  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  Uid  by. 
Which  eats  into  itself  and  rusts  ingloriously. 

tremhlinff  and  suspicions  tyranny.  Such  were  bb  speeches 
to  public  assemblies  as  well  as  Indiriduals ;  and  the  single  ex. 
prcssion  which  he  is  said  to  have  used  on  returning  to  Paris 
after  the  Russian  winter  had  destroyed  his  army,  rubbing  his 
hands  orer  a  lire,  "  This  is  pleasanter  than  Moscow,"  would 
probably  alienate  more  favour  from  his  cause  tlian  the  de- 
struction and  reverses  which  led  to  the  remark. 
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I. 


XLV, 
He  who  ascends  to  nioimtain-tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow ; 
He  who  soipasKS  or  subdues  mankind. 
Most  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  IkIow. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  gloiy  glow. 
And  &r  beneaiA  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Rmutd  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head. 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led.  > 

XLVL 
Away  with  these  I  true  Wisdom*8  world  will  be 
Within  its  own  creation,  or  in  thine. 
Maternal  Katuxe  1  for  who  teems  like  thee, 
Tbna  on  the  banks  of  thy  nu^jestic  Rhine  ? 
There  Harold  gases  on  a  work  divine, 
A  blending  of  aU  beauties ;  streams  and  dells. 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain.  Tine, 
And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stem  farewelb 

From  gray   but  leafy   walls,  where   Buin  greenly 
dwells. 

XLVn. 
And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind. 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd. 
All  tenantksa,  save  to  the  crannying  wind,      ^ 
Or  holding  dark  communion  yr'iih.  the  cloud. 
"  There  was  a  ^y  when  they  were  young  and  proud. 
Banners  on  high,  and  battles  pass'd  below ; 
But  they  who  fbught  are  in  a  bloody  shroud. 
And  thoie  which  waved  are  shredless  dust  ere  now, 

And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future  blow. 

XLVnL 
Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those  walls. 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions ;  in  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls, 
Doing  his  evilwill,-  nor  leas  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date. 
What  want  these  outlaws  <  conquerors  should  have  ? 
But  History's  purchased  page  to  oall  them  great  ? 
A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave  ?  [brave. 

Their  hopes  were  not  leas  warm,  their  souls  were  ftillas 

XUX. 
In  thdr  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields. 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died  I 
And  Love,  which  lent  a  blaxon  to  their  shields, 
With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous  pride, 
Throtigh  all  the  mall  of  iron  hearts  would  glide ; 
But  still  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied. 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  fadr  mischief  won. 
Saw  the  discolour*d  Bhine  beneath  its  ruin  run. 

L. 
But  Thou,  exulting  and  abounding  river ! 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they  fiow 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  endure  for  ever 
Could  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  so, 

*  [This  is  certainly  splendidly  written,  but  we  trust  it  Is  not 
true.  From  3I»naonia*s  madraan  to  the  Swede— IVom 
yimmd  to  Buooaparte, — the  hunters  of  men  hare  pursued 
their  sport  with  as  much  g^iietf,  and  as  little  remorse,  as  the 
haoters  of  other  animals;  and  have  lived  as  cheerily  in  their 
davs  of  action,  and  as  comfortably  in  their  repose,  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  better  pursuits.  It  would  be  strange,  therefore,  if 
the  other  active  but  more  innocent  spirits,  whom  Lord 
Bjraa  has  here  placed  in  the  same  predicament,  and  who 
•hare  all  tbeir  loorcet  of  enjoyment,  without  the  guilt  antl 


Kor  its  fiiir  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict,  —  then  to  see 
I       Thy  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 

Earth  paved  like  Heaven  ;  and  to  seem  such  to  me. 
£\ien  now  what  wants  thy  stream  ?  —  that  it  should 
Lethe  be. 

LL 
A  thousand  battles  have  assaOM  thy  banks. 
But  these  and  half  their  £Eune  have  pass*d  away. 
And  Slaughter  heap*d  on  high  his  weltering  ranks; 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  tide  wash*d  down  the  blood  of  yesterday, 
And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Glass'd  with  its  dancing  light  the  sunny  ray ; 
But  o'er  the  blacken'd  memory's  blighting  dream 
Thy  waves  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweeping  as  they 
seem. 

Ln. 

Thus  Harold  Inly  said,  and  passed  along. 
Yet  not  insensibly  to  all  which  here 
Awoke  the  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
In  glens  which  might  have  made  even  exile  dear : 
Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines  austere. 
And  tranquil  sternness  which  had  ta'en  the  place 
Of  feelings  fierier  for  but  less  severe, 
Joy  was  not  always  absent  firom  his  fiice,       [trace. 
But  o'er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with  transient 

TiTTT. 
Nor  was  all  love  shut  firom  him,  though  his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust. 
It  Is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us ;  the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean'd  it  from  all  worldlings  :  thus  he  felt. 
For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and  sweet  trust 
In  one  fond  breast,  to  which  his  own  would  melt, 
And  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  bosom  dwelt 

LIV. 

«   And  he  had  leam*d  to  love, — I  know  not  why. 
For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of  mood, — 
The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy. 
Even  in  its  earliest  nurture ;  what  subdued. 
To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  hi  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man.  It  little  boots  to  know ; 
But  thus  it  was ;  and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  the  nipp'd  affections  have  to  grow, 

In  him  this  glow'd  when  all  beside  had  ceased  to  glow. 

LV. 

And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath  been  said. 
Which  unto  his  was  bound  by  stronger  ties 
Than  the  church  links  withal  ;.and,  though  unwed. 
That  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  disguise. 
Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
StiU  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes ; 
But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  shore 
Well  to  that  heart  might  his  Chese  absent  greetings 
pour  I 

the  hardness  which  they  cannot  fail  of  contracting,  should 
be  more  miserable  or  more  unfriended  than  those  splendid 
curses  of  their  kind ;  and  it  would  lie  passing  strange,  and 
pitiful,  if  the  most  precious  gifts  of  Providence  sliould  produce 
only  unhappincss,  and  mankind  regard  with  hostility  their 
greatest  benefactors.— J  Err  rbt.  3 

s  •*  WhAt  wants  that  knave  thnt  a  king  should  have  ?*'  was 
King  James's  question  on  meeting  Johnny  Armstrong  and  his 
followers  in  full  accoutrements.  —  See  the  Ballad. 
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CAKTO  III. 
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1. 

The  ca.^tled  crag  of  Drachenfels  i 
Frowns  o  er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  bonks  which  bear  the  vine, 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blosscxn^d  trees, 
And  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine, 
And  scatter'd  cities  crowning  these, 
Whose  tar  white  walls  along  them  shine. 
Have  strew'd  a  scene,  which  I  should  see 
With  double  jojr  wert  fJkw  with  me. 

2. 

And  peasant  girts,  with  deep  blue  eyes. 
And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers, 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise ; 
Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray, 
And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers, 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay. 
Look  o'er  thb  vale  of  vintage-bowers ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Bhine, — 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine ! 

3. 

I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me ; 
Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch, 
I  know  that  they  must  withered  be. 
But  yet  rqect  them  not  as  sudi ; 
For  I  have  cherish*d  them  as  dear. 
Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye. 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here. 
When  thou  behoId*st  them  drooping  nigh. 
And  know'st  them  gather'd  by  the  Rhine, 
And  oflfer'd  fh>m  my  heart  to  thine  I 

4. 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows. 
The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground. 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  Tarying  round  : 
The  fa&ughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 
Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here ; 
Kor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 
To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear. 
Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 
•     Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Bhine ! 

LVI. 
By  Coblentz,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  ground. 
There  b  a  small  and  simple  pyramid. 
Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant  mound  ; 
Beneath  its  base  are  heroes*  ashes  hid, 

'  Tbecnstle  ofDnchcnMs  sUnJs  on  the  hjghnt  stnnmU 
of  "  the  Seven  Mounums."  orer  the  Rhine  banks ;  it  is  in 
mins,  and  connected  with  some  singular  traditions  :  it  is  the 
first  in  ^  tew  on  the  road  from  Bonn,  but  on  the  opposite  »ide 
of  the  rirer  :  on  this  bank,  nearly  facinc  it,  are  the  remains 
of  another,  called  the  Jew's  Castle,  and  a  larpe  cross  com. 
memoraiire  of  the  murtlcr  of  a  chief  by  his  brother.  The 
number  of  ca.«tles  and  cities  alonjr  the  course  of  the  Rhine  on 
both  sides  is  rerr  (Treat,  and  their  situations  remarkably  beau- 
tiful. [The«e  rerses  were  written  on  the  banks  oi  the  Rhine, 
in  May.  The  original  pencilling  is  before  us.  It  is  needless 
to  obserre  that  thfv  were  addressed  to  his  Sister.] 

«  l"he  monument  of  the  j-ounjr  and  Lamented  General 
Marceau  ^killod  by  a  rifle-ball  at  Alterkirchen,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  fourth  year" of  the  French  republic'  still  remains  as  de- 
scribed. The  in.*cnptions  on  his  roomimeni  are  rather  loo 
long,  and  not  requ.nxl :  his  name  was  enoiit:h  ;  France  adored, 
and  her  enemies  atimired ;  both  wept  orrr  him.  His  funeral 
was  attend l^l  by  ttie  trenerais  and  detachments  from  I>otb 
armies.  In  the'  wime  prare  General  Ilt-K-he  is  interred,  a 
ft.i'.Utnt  man  ai*o  m  CAcr>  tense  of  the  woni  ,  Nit  though  he 
dUrinpuished  himself  pfr.itU  m  twtile,  h,  h.yd  not  the  i^XNl 
fortune  to  ai«  titerc ;  his  death  was  attended  bj  suspiaons  of 


I 


Our  enemy^s; — but  let  not  that  tofrtM. 
Honour  to  Marceau !  o*er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gush'd  from  the  rough  soldier's  lid. 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom. 
Falling  for  France,  whose  rights  he  battled  to  resomc; 

LVn. 
Brief,  bnve,  and  glorious  was  his  young  career,  — 
His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and  foes; 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering  here 
Pray  Ibr  his  gallant  spirit's  bright  repose ; 
For  he  was  Freedom's  champion,  one  of  those. 
The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'erstept 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  bestows 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons ;  he  had  kept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o*er  him 
wepL« 

LVTII. 
Here  Ehrenbreitstein  ^  with  her  shatterM  wall 
Black  with  the  miner's  Mast,  upon  her  height 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell  and  ball 
Bebounding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light : 
A  tower  of  victory !  finom  whence  the  flight 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watchM  along  the  plain : 
But  Peace  destroy 'd  what  War  could  never  blight. 
And  laid  those  proud  roo&  bare  to  Summer's  rsin— 
On  which  the  iron  shower  fiv  yean  had  pour'din  vadn. 

LEL 

Adieu  to  thee,  fidr  Bhine  !   Uow  long  delighted 
The  stranger  ftin  would  linger  on  his  way  ! 
Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might  stray ; 
And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 
.Where  Nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay, 
AVild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere, 
Is'to  the  mellow  Earth  as  Autimm  to  the  year. 

LX. 

Adieu  to  thee  again !  a  vain  adieu ! 
There  can  be  no  fkrewell  to  scene  like  thin* ; 
The  mind  is  colour'd  by  thy  every  hue ; 
And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 
Their  cherish'd  gase  upon  thee,  lovely  Bhine  t* 
*Tis  with  the  thankfU  glance  of  parting  praise ; 
More  mighty  spots  may  rise — more  glaring  shine. 
But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maie 
The  brilliant,  &ir,  and  soft, — the  glories  of  old  days, 

poison.    A  separate  moninnent  (not  orer  his  bodr,  which  is 

buried  by  Marceau's)  is  raised  for  him  near  Andemach,  op. 
po&ite  to  which  one  of  his  most  memorabSe  exploits  was  per- 
formed, in  throw  ing  a  hnd^  to  an  island  on  the  Rhine.  The 
shape  and  st>le  are  diflerc-nt  from  that  of  Marceau *s,  and  the 
Inscription  more  simple  and  pleasing:  —  •*  The  Army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meiise  to  iu  Commander-in-Chief  Hoche."  This 
is  all,  and  as  it  should  be.  Hoche  was  esteemed  amonf  the 
firit  of  France's  earlier  prenerals,  before  Buonaparte  mono- 
pohsed  her  triumphs.  He  was  the  destined  commander  of 
the  inTadlni;  army  of  Ireland. 

^  Ehrenbreitsiein,  i.  e.  "the  broad  stone  of  honour,**  one 
of  the  stronprst  fortresses  in  Europe,  was  dismantled  and 
blcwn  up  l.y  the  French  at  the  truce  of  Leoben.  It  had  been, 
and  could  onlr  be,  reduced  ly  famine  or  treachery.  It  yielded 
to  the  former,  Mi.U>d  by  surpnte.  After  baring  iceo  the  for- 
tifications of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  it  did  not  much  strike  by 
comparison ;  but  the  situation  is  commandingr.  Genend 
Marcc.ij  bcsirpcd  it  in  vam  for  some  tjme.  and  I  slept  in  * 
ro*im  where  1  was  shown  a  window  at  which  be  is  said  to 
have  N>en  standiu|*  oh*erTiTip  the  progress  of  the  siese  bj 
TOOonlii^ht,  w  hen  a  IviU  .vtruck  immedi.itclv  below  it. 

4  £Oa  taking  llockheua,  the  Ausuiaas^  in  one  part  of  the 
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LXI. 
The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheen. 
The  rolUns  stream,  the  precipice's  gloom, 
The  forest's  growth,  and  Gothic  walls  between, 
The  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  bcvu 
In  mockery  of  man's  art ;  and  these  withal 
A  race  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene, 
Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all, 
Still  springing  o'er  thy  banks,  though  Empires  near 
them  fall. 

LXIL 
But  these  recede.     Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps. 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow  I 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals. 
Gather  arouad  these  summits,  as  to  show    [below. 
How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man 

Lxm. 

But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I  dare  to  scan. 
There  is  a  spot  should  not  be  pass'd  in  vain, —    • 
Morat  I  the  proud,  the  patriot  field  I  where  man 
Blay  gaxe  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain, 
Nor  blush  for  those  who  conquer'd  on  that  plain ; 
Here  Burgundy  bequeathed  his  tombless  host, 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain. 
Themselves  their  monument ;  — the  Stygian  coast 
Unsepulchred  they  roam'd,  and  shriek'd  each  wan- 
dering ghost.  1 

LXIV. 
While  Waterloo  with  Cannae's  carnage  vies,        — 
Morat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand  ; 
They  were  true  Glory's  stainless  victories, 
Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  hand 
Of  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band. 
All  unbought  champions  in  no  princely  cause 
Of  vice-entail'd  Corruption ;  they  no  land 
Doom'd  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  laws 
Making  kings*  lights  divine,  by  some  Draconic  clause. 


epgajgeineut>  got  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  whence  they  had  their 
first  view  of  the  Rhine.  They  inatantly  halted  —  not  a  gun 
was  fired  —  not  a  Tofce  beard :  but  they  stood  gaaing  on  the 
river  with  those  feelings  which  the  erenta  of  the  last  fifteen 
Tears  at  ooce  called  up.  Prince  Schwartsenberg  rode  up  to 
know  the  cause  of  this  sudden  stop ;  then  they  gave  three 
cheers,  rushed  after  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  Into  the 
water.] 

>  The  chapel  is  destroyed,  and  the  pyramid  of  bones  dimi- 
nished to  a  small  number  by  the  Burgundian  legion  in  the 
serrice  of  France  ;  who  anxiously  eflOured  this  record  of  their 
anrestors*  less  successful  Invasions.  A  few  still  remain,  not- 
withstanding the  pains  taken  by  the  Burgundlans  for  ages 
(all  wbo  pused  that  way  removing  a  bone  to  their  own 
cou:itry),  and  the  less  justifiable  larcenies  of  the  Swiss  pos- 
tilions, who  carried  them  ofTto  sell  for  knife<handles  ;  a  pur- 
pose for  which  the  whiteness  imbibed  by  the  bleaching  of 
fears  had  rendered  them  hi  great  request  Of  these  relics  I 
v<mtiired  to  bring  away  as  much  as  may  have  made  a  quarter 
of  a  hero,  for  which  the  sole  excuse  is,  that  if  I  had  not,  the 
next  pauer  by  might  have  perverted  them  to  worse  uses  than 
the  careful  preservation  which  I  intend  for  them. 

*  Aveoticum,  near  Herat,  was  the  Roman  capital  of  Hel* 
vetla,  where  Arraches  now  stands. 

'  Julia  Alplnula,  a  jroung  Arentlan  priestess,  died  soon 
after  a  rain  ciidcaTOur  to  save  her  father,  condcinned  to  death 
as  a  traitor  by  Aulos  Ciccina.  Her  epitaph  was  discovcrod 
■any  years  ago  ;  —  it  is  thus :  —  "  Julia  Alplnula :  lllc  Jacea 


&= 


LXV. 
By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  column  rears 
A  gray  and  grief-wom  aspect  of  old  days ; 
*T  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years, 
And  looks  as  with  the  wild-bewilder'd  gaae 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze, 
Tet  still  with  consciousness  ;  and  there  it  stands 
Making  a  marvel  that  it  not  decays, 
AVhen  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands, 
Leveird  Aventlcmn^,  hath  strew'd  her  suluect  lands. 

LXVL 
And  there — oh  1  sweet  and  sacred  be  the  name! — 
Julia  —  the  daughter,  the  devoted — gave 
Her  youth  to  heaven ;  her  heart,  beneath  a  claim 
Nearest  to  Heaven's,  broke  o'er  a  father's  grave. 
Justice  is  sworn  'gainst  tears,  and  hers  would  crave 
The  life  she  lived  in ;  but  the  judge  was  Just, 
And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  not  save. 
Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a  bust, 
And  held  within  their  um  one  mind,  one  heart,  one 
dust  3 

Lxvn. 

But  these  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away, 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the  earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay,  [birth ; 

The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  their  death  and 
The  high,  the  mountain-majesty  of  worth 
Should  be,  and  shall,  survivor  of  its  woe. 
And  fh>m  its  immortality  look  forth 
In  the  sun's  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow,  ^ 
Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below. 

LXVIII. 
Lake  Leman  woos  me  with  its  crystal  face,  i 

—  The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains  view  -  — 
The  stillness  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace 
Its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  far  height  and  hue : 
There  is  too  much  of  man  here,  to  look  through 
TVith  a  fit  mind  the  might  which  I  behold ; 
But  soon  in  me  shall  Loneliness  renew 
Thoughts  hid,  but  not  less  cherish'd  than  of  old, 

Ere  mingling  with  the  herd  had  penn'd  me  in  their 
fold. 


Infelicis  patris  infelix  proles.  Dec  Aventise  Sacerdos.  Exo- 
rare  patris  necem  non  potui  :  Male  mori  in  fatls  ille  erat. 
Vlxi  annos  xxiii." — I  Icnow  of  no  human  composition  so 
affecting  as  this,  nor  a  history  of  deeper  interest  These  are 
the  names  and  actions  which  ought  not  to  perish,  and  to 
which  we  turn  with  a  true  and  healthy  tenderness,  from  the 
wretched  and  glittering  detail  of  a  confused  mass  of  conquests 
and  battles,  with  which  the  mind  is  roused  for  a  time  to  a  false 
and  feverish  sympathy,  from  whence  it  recurs  at  length  with 
all  the  nausea  consequent  on  such  intoxication. 

*  This  is  written  in  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc  (June  3d.  1816), 
which  even  at  this  distance  dazzles  mine.  —  (July  20th.)  I  this 
day  observed  for  some  time  the  distinct  reflection  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  Mont  Argentidre  In  the  calm  of  the  lake,  which  I 
was  crossing  in  my  boat ;  the  distance  of  these  mountains 
from  their  mirror  is  sixty  miles. 

*  In  the  exquisite  lines  which  the  poet,  at  this  time, 
addressed  to  bis  sister,  there  Is  the  following  touching 
stanza:  — 

**  I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  lake. 
By  the  old  hall  which  mav  be  mine  no  more. 
Lcman's  is  fair ;  but  thinit  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore : 
Sad  havoc  Time  nmst  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  t/iou  can  fade  these  eyes  before ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 
RcsignM  for  ever,  or  divided  far." 
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BY  RONS  WORKS. 


CANTO  m. 


Lxrx. 

To  Oy  fhmi,  need  oot  be  to  hate,  mankind : 
Ail  are  not  tit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil, 
Nur  L»  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  OTerhoil 
In  the  hot  throng,  where  we  becomie  the  spoil 
Of  our  infection,  till  too  late  and  long 
We  may  deplore  and  struggle  with  the  coil. 
In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong 
'Mitbt  a  contentious  world,  striving  where  none  are 
strong. 


There,  in  a  moment,  we  may  plunge  our  years 
In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 
Of  our  own  soul,  turn  all  our  blood  to  tean. 
And  colour  things  to  come  with  hues  of  Night ; 
The  race  of  life  becomes  a  hopeless  flight 
To  thoM  that  walk  in  darkness :  on  the  sea. 
The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports  invite, 
But  there  are  wanderers  o'er  Eternity  [be. 

Wboae  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchored  ne*er  shall 

LXXl. 

Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone. 
And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  ? 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone,  ^ 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 
'Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 
A  £iir  but  froward  infimt  her  own  care. 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake ;  — 
Is  it  not  better  thus  our  Uves  to  wear. 
Than  join  the  crushing  crowd,  doom'd  to  inflict  or  bear  ? 

Lxxn. 

I  lire  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me  ;  and  to  me 
Hifh  mountains  are  a  feeling^,  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture :  I  can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshly  chain, 
Class*d  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee. 
And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not  in  vain. 

Lxxm. 

And  thus  I  am  absorb 'd,  and  this  is  life : 
I  look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past. 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife, 
WTxere,  far  some  sin,  to  Sorrow  I  was  cast. 
To  act  and  suffer,  but  remount  at  last 

>  The  colour  of  the  Rhone  at  Genera  is  blue,  to  a  depth  of 
tint  which  I  hare  never  seen  equalied  in  water,  salt  or  fresh, 

except  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelauro QSce  Don 

Jaan.  a  xit.  »t.  87-  for  a  bcAutifiil  compariMD  :  — 
"  There  was  no  creat  disparilr  of  yearr, 

Thouffh  mucn  ia  temper  :  but  they  nerer  rlash*d  : 
Titer  mot  eil  like  star*  united  in  their  spheres, 

of  like  the  Rhone  by  Leraan*s  waters  wash'd. 
Where  minzied  and  reit  separate  arpejirs 

The  rirer  from  the  lake,  all  blvielr  iia«h*d 
Tb.n^UjTh  the  serene  and  placid  pKv*$r  deep. 
Which  fam  would  lutl  its  river  ch;ld  to  sJcop."] 
s  ^  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  mrself  are  just  returned   fmm  a 
joumey  of  lake*  and  mountaius.     We  hare  been  to  the  Grin- 
':■■.•«  -^i,  and  the  Junsi'rau,  and  stocnl  on  the  jummit  of  the 
Wpnren  Alp;  and  seen  torrents  of  K»  feet  in  fail,  and  pia- 
ciCT*  of  all  JicnenMons  ;  we  have  heard  shepherxls'  pipes,  and  I 
avu.Ar.cr.**.  and  lo<^ked  on  the  clouds  foain.nj  up  from  the  i 
v\:'»'\'$  be.'^w  u«  like  the  spray  of  the  ocean  of  helL     Cha-  • 
i^oni.   xr..i   that   which  it  inherit*,  we  saw  a  m'^nth    aco  ;  \ 
bjt.  ih^Mc'i  Mant  Blanc  is  hun^-r.  it  :$  r^oi  f^r^aal  m  wellness 
to  the  J'lr.zirnvL,  the  Ei^hers,  th«»  Shrecknom,  and  the  Rose 
Glacier*.'*  — A  Letters,  ScpL  ISIdJ 


With  a  fVesh  pinion ;  which  I  feel  to  spring. 
Though  young,  yet  waxing  vigorous,  as  the  blast 
AVhich  it  would  cope  with,  on  delighted  wins. 

Spuming  the  clay-cold  bonds  which  round  our  being 
cling. 

LXXIV. 
And  when,  at  length,  the  mind  shall  be  all  free 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form. 
Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 
Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm, — 
When  elements  to  elements  oonlbnn. 
And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
Feel  all  I  see,  less  daaxling,  but  more  warm  ? 
The  bodiless  thought  ?   the  Spirit  of  each  spot  ? 

Of  which,  even  now,  I  share  at  times  the  immortal  lot? 

LXXV. 

Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies,  a  part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  ? 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  In  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion  ?   should  I  not  contemn 
All  ol^ects,  if  compared  with  these  ?    and  stem 
A  tide  of  suffering,  rather  than  foresro 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  tum*d  below, 
Goaing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  dare 
not  glow  ? 


LXXVL 

But  tlds  is  not  my  theme  ;  and  I  return 
To  that  which  is  immediate,  and  require 
Those  who  find  contemplation  in  the  nm. 
To  look  on  One,  whose  dust  was  once  all  Are, 
A  native  of  the  land  where  I  respire 
The  clear  air  for  a  while — a  passing  guest, 
Mliere  he  became  a  being, — whose  desire 
Was  to  be  glorious ;  't  was  a  foolish  quest. 
The  which  to  gain  and  keep,  he  sacrificed  all  rest 


Lxxvn. 

Here  the  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Bousscan, ' 
The  apostle  of  affliction,  he  who  threw 
Enchantment  over  passion,  and  fh>m  woe 
Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  first  drew 
The  breath  which  made  him  wretched ;  yet  he  knew 
How  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and  cast 
O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue  * 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they  past 
The  eyes,  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and 
fast. 

'  r*  I  hare  trarersed  all  Romteaa*9  fntrand  with  the 
'  Ilc.oise*  brtore  me,  and  am  struck  lo  a  decree  that  I  cannot 
express  with  the  force  and  accuracy  of  hU  descriptions,  and 
the  beauty  of  their  reality.  MeilleVie,  Clarens,  and  Veray, 
and  the  Chiteau  de  Chilloo,  are  places  of  which  I  shall  say 
httle  :  because  all  I  could  sar  must  fall  short  of  the  impre*. 
sioQS  they  stamp." —  B.  Letters.'] 

♦  [*•  It  is  erident  that  the  impassioned  paiU  of  Roussetaa*s 
romance  had  made  a  deep  impressiou  upon  the  feelinjrs  of  the 
nol  le  poet-  The  enthu5ia5m  expressed  br  Lord  Bvran  is  no 
small  tribute  to  the  power  possessed  by  Jean  Jacques  over 
the  pa&sions :  and,  to  say  truth,  we  ttee«ietl  some  such  evidence  ; 
for.  thouch  almost  ashamed  toarow  the  truth,  —  st:U.  like  the 
barber  of  M:das.  we  must  speak  or  die,  —  we  hare  r>erer  been 
ab'.e  to  fe<*l  the  interest  or  discover  the  ment  of  this  far.famed 
pertorrrrar.ce.  That  th^re  is  much  eloqiK^nce  in  the  letters 
we  readily  a.lmit  :  there  lay  Rousseau's  «renrtlu  But  his 
Ior*.rs,  the  criebrsted  St  IVeux  and  Julie,  have,  ftxwn  the 
ear.-est  moment  we  have  he.ard  the  taie  which  we  well  re>- 
memN»r\  d  ^«n  to  the  present  hour.  MtalSr  faiUvi  to  interest 
us.  There  m:jht  U'  s-me  constiiutJcnal  harxiness  of  heart; 
but  like  I-aaces  |H'b'lo- hearted  car.  Crab,  we  remair.ea  drr- 
eyed  while  all  «ept  arouud  us.     AuhI  still,  oa  rcsumiog  the 
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LXXVIII. 
His  loTe  was  passion's  essence — as  a  tree 
On  fire  by  lighming ;  with  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  blasted ;  for  to  be 
Thus,  and  enamour'd,  were  in  him  the  same. 
Bat  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame, 
Vor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams, 
But  of  ideal  beautjr,  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  o'erflowlng  teems 
Along  his  burning  page,  distemper'd  though  it  seems. 

LXXIX. 
ThU  breathed  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  this 
Invested  her  with  all  that's  wild  and  sweet ; 
This  hallow'd,  too,  the  memorable  kiss  i 
Which  every  mom  his  fever'd  lip  would  greet. 
From  hen,  who  but  with  friendship  his  would  meet; 
But  to  that  gentle  touch,  through  brain  and  breast 
F1ash*d  the  thriU'd  spirit's  love-devouring  heat ; 
In  that  absorbing  sigh  perchance  more  blest 
Than  vul^ur  minds  may  be  with  all  they  seek  possest.  ^ 

LXXX. 

His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes, 
Or  friends  by  him  self-bBnish*d ;  for  his  mind 
Had  grown  Suspicion's  sanctuary,  and  chose 
For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice  the  kind, 
'Gainst  whom  he  rai^d  with  fury  strange  and  blind. 
But  he  was  phrensied,  —  wherefore,  who  may  know  ? 
Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  could  never  find ; 
But  he  was  phrensied  by  disease  or  woe 
To  that  worst  pitch  of  all,  which  wears  a  reasoning 
show. 

LXXXL 
For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  firom  him  came. 
As  firom  the  Pythian's  mystic  cave  of  yore, 

— Those  oradcs  which  set  the  world  In  flame,  - 

Nor  ceased  to  bum  till  kingdoms  were  no  more : 
Did  he  not  this  for  FYance  ?  which  lay  before 
Bow'd  to  the  inborn  tyranny  of  yean  ? 
Broken  and  trembling  to  the  yoke  she  bore. 
Till  by  the  voice  of  him  and  his  compeen, 

Boused  np  to  too  much  wrath,  which  follows  o'er- 
growB  fean  7 


Tliey  made  themselves  a  ftarfiil  monument  1 
The  wreck  of  old  opinions — things  which  grew. 
Breathed  fh>m  the  birth  of  time :  the  veil  they  rent. 
And  what  behind  it  lay,  all  earth  shall  view. 
Bat  good  with  iU  they  also  overthrew. 
Leaving  but  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 
Upon  the  same  foundation,  and  renew 
Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour  re-fiU'd, 
As  heretofore,  because  ambition  was  self-will'd. 

volmne.  evco  nov,  we  can  see  little  in  the  lores  of  these  two 
tiresoae  pedants  to  interest  our  feelings  for  either  of  them. 
To  state  oar  opinion  In  language  (see  Burke's  Reflections) 
mucb  better  than  our  own,  we  are  unfortunate  enough  to  re. 
gard  this  br.famcd  faistoiy  of  philosophical  eallantry  as  an 
'onCubioned,  indelicate,  sour,  gloomy,  ferocious  medley  of 
pedantry  and  lewdness ;  of  metaphysical  speculations,  blended 
with  Che  ooaracst  sensuality.*"  —  Sia  Waltes  ScorrO 

>  This  refers  to  the  account  in  his  **  Confessions  *'  of  his 
Mssfon  for  the  Comtesse  d'Houdetot  (the  mistress  of  St. 
Lambert^  and  bis  long  walk  erery  morning,  for  the  sake  of 
the  tingle  kiss  which  was  the  common  salutation  of  French 
acqoaiotance.  Rousseau's  description  of  his  feelings  on  this 
occaskm  may  be  considered  as  the  most  passionate,  ret  not 
imfwre.  description  and  expression  of  lore  that  ever  Iclndied 
into  words ,  which,  after  all,  must  be  felt,  from  their  very 


Lxxxm. 

But  this  will  not  endure,  nor  be  endured  I 
Mankind  have  felt  their  strength,  and  made  it  felt 
They  might  have  used  it  better,  but,  allured 
By  their  new  vigour,  sternly  have  they  dealt 
On  one  another ;  pity  ceased  to  melt 
TVith  her  once  natural  charities.     But  they. 
Who  in  oppression's  darkness  caved  had  dwelt. 
They  were  not  eagles,  nourish *d  with  the  day ; 

What  marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook  their 
prey? 

LXXXIV. 
TVliat  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  scar  ? 
The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it ;  and  they  who  war 
TVith  their  own  hopes,  and  have  been  vanquish 'd, 

bear 
Silence,  but  not  submission :  in  his  lair 
Fix'd  Passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the  hour 
AVhich  shall  atone  for  yean ;  none  need  despair : 
It  came,  it  cometh,  and  will  come, — the  power 

To  punish  or  forgive— in  one  we  shall  be  slower. 

LXXXV. 

Clear,  placid  Leman  l  thy  contrasted  lake. 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
TVliich  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waten  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waift  me  from  distraction  ;  once  I  loved 
Tom  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Soimds  sweet  as  if  a  Sister's  voice  reproved. 
That  I  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so 
moved. 

LXXXVl. 
It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 

'  Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear,     . 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen. 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  living  fkvgrance  frt>m  the  shore. 
Of  flowen  yet  ft^h  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 

Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more; 

LXXXVIL 
He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infimcy,  and  sings  his  fill  > 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
'      Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  stilL 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill. 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tean  of  love 'instil. 
Weeping  tliemselves  away,  till  they  Infiise 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues.  ^ 

force,  to  be  inadequate  to  the  delineation :  a  painting  can  giro 
no  si^cient  idea  of  the  ocean. 

s  ^  Lord  Byron's  character  of  Rousseau  Is  drawn  with 
great  force,  great  power  of  discrimination,  and  great  elo- 
quence. I  know  not  that  he  says  any  thing  which  has  not 
been  said  before  ;  ~  but  what  be  says  issues,  apparently,  from 
the  recesses  of  his  own  mind.  It  is  a  little  laboured,  which, 
poMibly,  may  be  caused  by  the  form  of  the  stansa  Into  which 
it  was  necessary  to  throw  it ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  poet  felt  a  sympathy  for  the  enthusiastic  tenderness  of 
Rousseau's  genius,  which  he  could  not  hare  recognised  with 
such  extreme  fervour,  except  firom  a  consciousness  of  having 
at  least  occasionally  experienced  similar  emotions."  —  Sia 
B.  BavncBsJ 

>  [During  Lord  Byron's  stay  in  Switserland,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  the  Campagne-Dlodati,  in  the  village  of 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CANTO    III. 


LXXXVIIL 
Ye  star*  I   which  arc  the  poetry  of  heaven ! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires,  —  't  is  to  be  forgiven. 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state. 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  firom  afar. 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  them- 
selves a  star. 

LXXXESL 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still — though  not  in  sleep. 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most ; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep :  — 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still :  from  the  high  host 
Of  sUrs,  to  the  luird  lake  and  mountain-coast, 
AU  is  concentered  in  a  life  intense, 
Vrhere  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost. 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

XC. 
Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude,  where  we  are  least  alone ; 
A  truth,  which  through  our  being  then  doth  melt, 
And  purifies  firom  self:  it  is  a  tone. 
The  soul  and  source  of  music,  which  makes  known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a  charm. 
Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea's  zone. 
Binding  all  things  with  beauty  ;  — *t  would  disarm 
The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial  power  to  harm. 

XCL 
Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o'ei^anng  mountains',  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  uhwall'd  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak, 
Uprcar'd  of  human  hands.     Come,  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 
With  Nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air. 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  pray*r ! 

XCIL 
The  sky  is  changed! — and  such  a  change  !   Oh 

night. 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !   Far  along, 

Coliffny.  It  stand*  at  the  top  of  a  rapidty  descending  rine- 
yard  ;  the  windotrs  commanding,  one  way,  a  noble  view  of 
(he  lake  and  of  Geneva ;  the  other,  up  the  lake.  Every  even- 
ing, the  poet  embarked  on  the  lake ;  and  to  the  feelings 
created  by  these  excursions  we  owe  these  delightful  stanzas. 
Of  his  mode  of  passing  a  day,  the  following,  from  his  Journal, 
to  a  pleasant  specimen :  —  «.         . 

-  September  18.  Cilled.  Got  up  at  fire.  Stopped  at 
Vevay  two  hours.  View  from  the  churchyard  superb; 
within  it  Ludlow  (the  regicide's)  monument  —  black  marble 
_  long  Inscription  ;  Latin,  but  simple.  Near  him  Broughton 
(who  read  King  Charles's  sentence  to  Charles  Stuart)  Is  buried, 
with  a  queer  and  rather  canting  inscription.  Ludlow's  house 
shown.  Walketl  down  to  the  lake  side  ;  servants,  carriages, 
saddle-horses,  — all  set  ofT,  and  left  us  plamtisld,  by  some 
miitake.  Hobhouse  ran  on  before,  and  overtook  them.  Ar- 
rived  at  Clarcns.  Went  to  Chillon  through  scenery  worthy 
of  1  know  not  whom  ;  went  orer  the  castle  again.  Met  an 
English  party  in  a  carriage ,  a  lady  In  it  fast  asleep  -  fast 
asl^p  In  the  most  antl-nnrcolic  siK>t  in  the  world.-  excellent  I 
After  a  slight  and  short  dinner,  visited  the  Ch4l«iu  de  Clarcns. 
Saw  all  worth  seeing,  and  then  d.^ccnded  to  the  iioscjuet  de 
Julie,'  Ac.  Ac. :  our  guide  full  of  Rousseau,  whom  he  is  eter- 
nally confounding  with  St.  Prcux.  and  mixing  the  n.an  and 
the  book.    Went  a^in  as  far  as  ChiUon.  to  revisit  the  little 


From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Irfsaps  the  live  thunder  »   Not  fhmi  one  lone  cloud. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  ! 

xcin. 

And  this  is  in  the  night :  —  Most  glorious  night ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight,— 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  I  < 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea. 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  ! 
And  now  again  *tis  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth. 
As  if  they  did  r^'oice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth.  > 

XCIV. 
Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene. 
That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted ; 
Though  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each  other  thwarted. 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage    [parted : — 
^^liich  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  de- 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters, — war  within  themselves  to  wage. 

XCV. 
Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  his  way. 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en  his  stand : 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play. 
And  fling  their  thimder-bolts  firom  hand  to  hand. 
Flashing  and  cast  around  :  of  all  the  band. 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath  fork'd 
His  lightnings, — as  if  he  did  imderstand. 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work'd. 
There  the  hot  shaft  should^last  whatever  therein 
lurk'd. 

XCVI. 
Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings !  ye ! 
With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a  soiil 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful ;  the  fitr  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  deepless, — if  I  rest  < 
But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests !  is  the  goal  ? 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast  ? 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high  nest  ? 

torrent  from  the  hill  behind  it.  The  corporal  who  showed 
the  wonders  of  Chillon  was  as  drunk  z%  Blucher,  and  (to  my 
mind)  as  great  a  man :  he  was  deaf  also  ;  and,  thinking  every 
one  else  so,  roared  out  the  legends  of  the  castle  so  fearfully, 
that  Hobhouse  got  out  of  humour.  However,  we  saw  things, 
from  the  gallows  to  the  dungeons.  Sunset  reflected  in  the 
lake.  Nine  o'clock  —  going  to  bed.  Have  to  get  up  at  five 
to-morrow.  "3 

i  See  Appendix,  Note  [Fl 

s  The  thunder-storm  to  which  these  lines  refer  occurred 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1816,  at  midnight  I  have  seen,  among 
the  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  Chimari,  several  more  ter- 
rible, but  none  more  beautifuL 

>  f  **  ThU  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the  poem. 
The  *  fierce  and  far  delight  *  of  a  thunaer-storm  is  here  de- 
scribed in  verse  almost  as  vivid  as  its  lightnings.  The  live 
thunder  'leaping  among  the  rattling  crags'  —  the  voice  of 
mountains,  as  If  shouting  to  each  other  —  the  plashing  nf  the 
big  rain  —  the  gif  aming  of  the  wide  lake,  lighted  like  a  phos- 
phoric  sea  — present  a  picture  of  sublime  terror,  vet  of  enjoy- 
ment, often  attempted,  but  never  so  well,  certainly  nuver 
better,  brought  out  in  poetry.**—  Sir  Walter  Scott.^ 

4  [The  Journal  of  his  Swiss  tour,  which  Lord  Byron  kept 
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XCVIL 
Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me,  — could  I  ^vreak 
My  thouglits  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak, 
AU  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek. 
Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe — into  owe  word. 
And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I  would  speak ; 
But  as  It  ia,  I  live  and  die  unheard. 
With  a  meat  Toicclcat  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a  sword. 

xcvni. 

The  mom  is  up  again,  the  dewy  mom, 
With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom, 
Liingh»ns  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn. 
And  living  as  if  earth  contain'd  no  tomb, — 
And  glowing  into  day :  we  may  resume 
The  maxch  of  our  existence :  and  thus  I, 
Still  on  thy  shores,  fair  Lcman  I  may  find  room 
And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
Much,  that  may  give  us  pause,  if  ponder'd  fittingly. 

XCDL 
Clanns  1  sweet  Clarens  >,  birthplace  of  deep  Love ! 
Thine  air  is  the  youngbreath  of  passionate  thought; 
Thy  trees  take  root  In  Love ;  the  snows  above 
The  very  Glaciers  have  his  colours  caught, 
And  sun-set  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly :  the  rocks. 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love,  who  sought 
In  them  a  refuge  ftom  the  worldly  shocks. 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that  woos, 
then  mocks. 

C. 

-Cbscns  I  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trod, — 
Undying  Love's,  who  here  ascends  a  throne 
To  which  the  steps  are  mountains ;  where  the  god 
Is  a  pervading  life  and  light,  —  so  shown 
Kot  on  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest ;  o*er  the  flower 
His  eye  is  sparkling,  and  his  breath  hath  blown 
His  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  tender  power 

Fsssea  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  desolate 
honr.^ 

CL 
All  things  aie  here  of  Aim ;  from  the  black  pines. 
Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
or  torrents,  where  he  listeneth,  to  the  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the  shore. 
When  the  bow'd  waters  meet  him,  and  adore, 

for  Ml  rister.  cIoms  with  the  following  mouroftil  paiMge  ;— 

-  Ia  tbm  westher.  tor  thU  tour,  of  iWrt^n  itars,  I  have  been 
WT  foctunaCtf— tortniMtc  in  •  oompoaiOD'*  (Mr.  Hobhoiue) 

—  **  iortuBale  te  oar  proipectf,  and  exempt  from  even  the 
Uttle  petty  accMenti  and  delayi  which  oflm  render  Joameji 
ta  •  iMi  wild  country  disappointing.  1  was  disposed  to  be 
Bi«ascd.  I  am  a  lover  of  natare,  and  an  admirer  of  l>eaaty. 
f^ibar  Iktigoa,  and  welcome  privation,  and  have  seen  some 
ef  the  noMcst  ricws  la  the  world.  But  in  ail  this,  —  the  re- 
eoticction  ot  bittcniesa.  and  more  especially  of  recent  and  more 
home  deaoUtion.  which  must  accompany  me  through  life,  hat 
vnnA  upon  me  here ;  and  neither  the  music  of  the  shepherd, 
the  crashing  of  the  avalanche,  nor  the  torrent,  the  mountain, 
ihf  gladrr,  the  foreat,  nor  the  cloud,  have  for  one  moment 
Itlthteiied  the  weight  npon  my  heart,  nor  envied  me  to  lose 
my  own  wretched  identity.  In  the  majesty,  and  the  power,  and 
tlic  glory,  around,  abore,  and  beneath  me.  J 

»  rStanns  xcw,  to  cxr.  are  exquisite.    They  hare  every 
tfchijy  vMch  nakes  a  poetical  pletiire  of  local  and  particular 


Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs ;  and  the  wood. 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar. 
But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  standi  where  it  stood. 
Offering  to  him,  and  his,  a  populous  solitude, 

CIL 
A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds. 
And  foiry-formed  and  many-colour*d  things. 
Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet  than 

words, 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings,       i 
Fearless  and  full  of  life :  the  gtish  of  springs. 
And  fid]  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which  brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here  extend. 
Mingling,  and  made  by  XiOve,  unto  one  mighty  end. 

CHL 
He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn  that  lore. 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit ;  he  who  knows 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more. 
For  this  is  Love*s  recess,  where  vain  men's  woes. 
And  the  world's  waste,  have  driven  him  far  trom 

those. 
For  *tls  his  nature  to  advance  or  die ; 
He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays,  or  grows 
Into  a  boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
ATlth  the  immortal  lights,  in  its  eternity  I 

CIV. 
*T  was  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousseau  this  spot. 
Peopling  it  with  affections ;  but  he  found 
It  was  the  scene  which  passion  must  allot 
To  the  mind's  purified  beings ;  'twas  the  groimd 
Where  eariy  Love  his  Psyche's  sone  unbound. 
And  hallow'd  it  with  loveliness :  'tis  lone. 

And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  sound, 

And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness ;  here  the  Bhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps  have  rear'd  a 
throne. 

CV. 
Laosanne  I  and  Femey  1  ye  have  been  the  abodes 
Of  names  which  unto  you  bequeath'd  a  name  ;  ^ 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous  roads, 
A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fiune : 
They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim  . 
Was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 
Thoughts  which  should  call  down  thunder,  and 

the  flame 
Of  Heaven,  again  assail'd,  if  Heaven  the  while 
On  man  and  man's  research  could  deign  do  more 

than  smile. 

scenery  perfect.  They  exhibit  a  miraculous  brilliancy  and 
force  of  hacv ;  but  the  very  fidelity  causes  a  little  constraint 
ami  labour  of  language.  The  poet  seems  to  have  been  so  en- 
grossed by  the  attention  to  give  vigour  and  fire  to  the  im- 
agery, that  he  both  nefflectcd  and  disdained  to  render  himself 
more  harmonious  by  uifibser  words,  which,  while  they  might 
have  improved  the  elfect  upon  the  ear,  might  have  weakened 
the  impression  upon  the  mind.  This  mastery  over  new 
matter — this  supply  of  powers  equal  not  only  to  an  untouched 
subjeet,  but  that  subject  one  of  peculiar  and  uneoualled  gran- 
deur and  beauty — was  sufficient  to  occupjr  the  strongest 
poetical  faculties,  young  as  the  author  was,  without  adding  to 
It  all  the  practical  skill  of  the  artist.  The  sUnias,  too,  on  Vol- 
taire and  Gibbon  are  discriminative,  sagacious,  and  Just. 
They  are  among  the  proofs  of  that  very  great  variety  of  talent 
which  tills  Canto  of  Lord  Byron  exhibits —  Sir  E.  Brydoes.J 


G: 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  [G]. 
s  yoltaire  and  Gibbon. 
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CYT. 
The  one  \nis  fire  and  fickleness,  a  child, 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  In  mind 
A  wit  as  various, — gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild, — 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher,  combined ; 
He  multiplied  himself  among  mankind. 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents  :    But  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule, — which,  as  the  wind. 
Blew  where  It  listed,  laying  all  things  prone, — 
Now  to  overthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  shake  a  throne. 

CTIL 
The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought. 
And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year. 
In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought. 
And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe. 
Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer ; 
The  lord  of  irony, — that  master-spell. 
Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath,  which  grew  finom  fear. 
And  doom'd  him  to  the  zealot's  ready  Hell, 
Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 

cvm. 

Yet,  peace  be  with  their  ashes, — for  by  them. 
If  merited,  the  penalty  is  paid ; 
It  is  not  ours  to  judge, — far  less  condemn  ; 
The  hour  must  come  when  such  things  shall  be  made 
Known  unto  all, — or  hope  and  dread  allay'd 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow, — in  the  dust. 
Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  must  lie  dccay*d ; 
And  when  it  shall  revive,  as  is  our  trust, 
*T  will  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what  is  just 

CDC 

But  let  me  quit  man's  works,  again  to  read 
His  Maker's,  spread  around  me,  and  suspend 
This  p«ge,  which  fttim  my  reveries  I  feed,    • 
Until  it  seems  prolonging  without  end. 
The  clouds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend. 
And  I  must  pierce  them,  and  survey  whatever 
May  be  permitted,  as  my  steps  I  bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region,  where 
The  earth  to  her  embrace  compels  the  powers  of  air. 

ex. 

Italia  I  too,  Italia !  looking  on  thee. 
Full  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages, 
Since  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won  thee. 
To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages, 

«  — "If  it  be  thus. 

For  Banquo'i  issue  have  IJflfd  my  mind."— Macbeth. 

*  It  is  said  by  Rochefoucault,  that  **  there  is  always  some- 
thini;  in  the  misfortunes  of  men's  best  friends  not  displeasinz 
to  ihcm." 

3  r**  It  if  not  the  temper  and  talents  of  the  poet,  but  the  use 
to  which  be  puts  them,  on  which  his  hapninrjs  or  misery  is 
frroundcd.  A  powrrful  and  unbridled  iniAeination  is  the 
author  and  architect  of  it«  own  disappointments.  Its  fascina- 
tions,  iu  exafrprrated  picttires  of  f^x>d  and  e»il.  and  the 
mental  distress  to  which  they  pive  rise,  are  the  natural  and 
necessary  evils  attcndinjr  on  that  quick  susceptibility  of  freling 
and  fancy  Incident  to  the  p<x»tical  temperament.  But  the 
Giver  of  all  talents,  while  he  has  qualified  them  each  with  Its 
separate  and  peculiar  allnv.  has  endowed  the  owner  with  the 
power  of  purifjinp  and  rellninjr  them.  But,  as  if  to  moderate 
the  arrogance  of  penius.  it  is  justlv  and  «l>ely  made  requisite, 
that  he  must  reirulate  and  tame  the  fire  of  his  fancy,  and  de- 
scend from  the  heishts  to  which  she  exalts  him.  In  order  to 
obtain  ease  of  mind  and  tranquillity.  The  materials  of  hap- 
piness, that  is,  of  «uch  depree  of  h.ippine«s  as  is  cnn*istent  with 
our  present  state,  lie  anxind  us  in  prniii»ion.  But  the  man  of 
talents  must  stoop  to  pather  them,  otherwise  they  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  societv,  for  tkhose  benefit, 
as  well  as  for  his.  Providence  has  created  them.    There  \s  no 


0: 


Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages ; 
Thou  wort  the  throne  and  grave  of  empires ;  still. 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuai^es 
Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  quaffing  there  her  fill. 
Flows  from  the  eternal  source  of  Homers  imperial  hilL 

CXL 

Thus  far  have  I  proceeded  in  a  theme 
Renew'd  with  no  kind  auspices :  — to  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be, — and  to  steel 
The  heart  against  itself ;  and  to  conceal. 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  aught, — 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief^  or  seal, — 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought. 
Is  a  stem  task  of  soul :  — No  matter, — it  is  taught. 

CXIL 
And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song. 
It  may  be  that  they  are  a  harmless  wile, — 
The  colouring  of  the  scrncs  which  fleet  along, 
Which  I  would  seize,  in  passing,  to  beguile 
My  brpast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a  while. 
Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth, — but  I  am  not 
So  yoimg  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile. 
As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot ; 
I  stood  and  stand  alone, — remembered  or  forgot 

cxin. 

I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  worid  me ; 
I  have  not  flatter'd  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow*d 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee, — 
Nor  coin'd  my  cheek  to  smUes, — nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo ;  in  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such  ;  I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them ;  in  a  shroud  [could. 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  still 
Had  I  not  filed  >  my  mind,  which  thus  itself  subdued. 

CXIV. 

I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  worid  me, — 
But  let  us  part  fair  foes  ;  I  do  believe. 
Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 
Words  which  are  things, — hopes  which  will  not 

deceive. 
And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing :  I  would  also  deem 
O'er  others'  grie6  that  some  sincerely  grieve ;  * 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem, — 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream.  9 

royal  and  no  poetical  path  to  contentment  and  heart*s.««ae: 
that  by  which  they  are  attained  is  open  to  all  cla$<;e*  of  man- 
kind, iind  lies  within  the  most  limited  range  of  intellect.  To 
narrow  our  wishes  and  desires  within  the  scope  of  our  powers 
of  attainment ;  to  consider  our  misfortunes,  however  peculiar 
in  their  character,  as  our  inevitable  share  in  the  patrimony  of 
Adam  ;  to  bridle  those  irritable  feelings,  which  ungovemed 
are  sure  to  become  po\ernors  ;  to  shun  that  intensity  of  gall- 
ing and  self- wounding  reflection  «-hich  oar  poet  baa  so 
forably  described  m  his  own  burning  language : — 

■  *  I  have  thotight 

Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became. 
In  its  own  eddy,  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame'— 

—  to  stoop,  in  short,  to  the  realities  of  life  ;  repent  If  we  have 
oflTended,  and  pardon  if  we  have  been  trespassed  against ;  to 
lo<^k  on  the  world  less  as  our  foe  than  as  a  doubtful  ami  capri- 
cious friend,  who!>e  applause  we  ought  as  far  a«  possible  to 
deserve,  but  neither  to  court  nor  contcnnn  —  such  «svt>m  the 
mo<t  obvio.is  and  certain  means  of  keeping  or  regaining 
mental  tranquillity. 

*  Semita  certe 
Tranquillae  per  virtutem  patet  unica  rit«.***^ 

Sir  Waltek  Scorr.l 
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cxv. 

My  daughter  !  with  thy  name  this  song  begun  — 
My  daughter  •  with  thy  name  thus  much  shall  end — 
I  see  thee  not,  —  I  hear  thee  not, — but  none 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee  ;  thou  art  the  friend 
To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  extend : 
Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  should'st  behold. 
My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend. 
And  reach  into  thy  heart, — when  mine  is  cold, — 
A  token  and  a  tone,  even  fbom  thy  father's  mould. 

CXVL 
To  aid  thy  mind*s  developement, — to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  little  Joys,  —  to  sit  and  see 
Almost  thy  yery  growth,  —  to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  olgects,  —  wonders  yet  to  thee  I 
To  hold  thee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee. 
And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's  kiss, — 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for  mc  ; 
Yet  this  was  in  my  nature  :  —  as  it  is, 
I  know  not  what  Is  there,  yet  something  like  to  this. 

CXYII. 
Tet,  though  dull  Hate  as  duty  should  be  taught, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me  ;  though  my  name 
Should  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  still  fraught 
With  desolation,  —  and  a  broken  claim  :       [same. 
Though  the  grave  closed  between  us, — 'twere  the 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ;  though  to  drain 
Mjf  blood  fix>m  out  thy  being  were  an  aim. 
And  an  attainment, — all  would  be  in  vain,— 

Still  thou  wouId*st  love  me,  still  that  more  than  life 
retain. 

CXVIII. 
The  child  of  love, — though  bom  in  bitterness, 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion.     Of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements, — and  thine  no  less.--  - 
As  yet  such  are  around  tiiee, — but  thy  fire 
Shall  be  more  tempered,  and  thy  hope  far  higher. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers  1   O'er  the  sea. 
And  flnom  the  mountains  where  I  now  respire, 
Fain  would  I  waft  such  blessing  upon  thee,  [me  1 1 

ks  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  might'st  have  been  to 
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yisto  ho  Toscana,  Lombardia,  Romagns, 
Qfiel  Monte  che  diride,  e  quel  che  terra 
Italia,  9  on  mare  e  1'  altro,  che  la  bngna. 

AriostOt  Satira  iil. 


TO  JOHN  HOBHOUSE,  ESQ.  A.M.  F.R.S.  &c. 

Vtnieet  Janmarff  2, 1818. 
Mr  DKaji  HoBHOcrsc, 

Arrsm  an  interval  of  eight  years  between  the  com- 
position of  the  first  and  last  cantos  of  Childc  Harold, 
the  conclu&ion  of  the  poem  is  about  to  be  submitted 
to  the  public.     In  parting  with  so  old  a  friend,  it  is 

<  C*  Byroo,  July  4. 1816.    Dlodatl.**  ^  MS.] 


not  extraordinary  that  I  should  recur  to  one  still  older 
and  better, — to  one  who  has  beheld  the  birth  and 
lieath  of  the  other,  and  to  whom  I  am  far  more  in- 
debted for  the  social  advantages  of  an  enlightened 
friendship,  than — though  not  ungrateful — I  can,  or 
could  be,  to  Childe  Harold,  for  any  public  favour 
reflected  through  the  poem  on  the  poet, — to  one, 
whom  I  have  known  long,  and  accompanied  far. 
whom  I  have  found  wakeful  over  my  sickness  and 
kind  in  my  sorrow,  glad  in  my  prosperity  and  firm 
in  my  adversity,  true  in  counsel  and  trusty  in  peril, 
— to  a  friend  often  tried  and  never  found  wanting ;  . 
— to  yourself. 

In  so  doing,  I  recur  from  fiction  \a  truth ;  and  in 
dedicating  to  you,  in  its  complete  or  at  least  concluded 
state,  a  poetical  work  which  is  the  longest,  the  most 
thoughtful  and  comprehensive  of  my  compositions,  I 
wish  to  do  honour  to  myself  by  the  record  of  many 
years'  intimacy  with  a  man  of  learning,  of  talent,  of 
steadiness,  and  of  honour.  It  is  not  for  minds  like 
ours  to  give  or  to  receive  flattery  ;  yet  the  praises  of 
sincerity  have  ever  been  permitted  to  the  voice  of 
friendship ;  and  it  is  not  fbr  you,  nor  evenfbr  others, 
but  to  relieve  Ji  heart  which  has  not  elsewhere,  or 
lately,  been  so  much  accustomed  to  the  encounter 
of  good-will  aa  to  withstand  the  shock  flrmly,  that  I 
thus  attempt  to  commemorate  your  good  qualities, 
or  rather  the  advantages  which  I  have  derived  from 
their  exertion.  Even  the  recurrence  of  the  date  of 
this  letter,  the  anniversary  of  the  most  unfortunate 
day  of  my  past  existence,  but  which  cannot  poison 
my  Aiture  while  I  retain  the  resource  of  your  friend- 
ship, and  of  my  own  faculties,  will  henceforth  have  a 
more  agreeable  recollection  for  both,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  remind  us  of  this  my  attempt  to  thank  you  for 
an  inde&tlgable  regard,  such  as  few  men  have  ex- 
periMiced,-  •  and— no-  one  -  could  -  experience  ^without  - 
thinking  better  of  his  species  and  of  himseUl 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  traverse  together,  at 
^^ous  periods,  the  countries  of  chivalry,  history, 
and  fable — Spain,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy; 
and  what  Athens  and  Constantinople  were  to  us  a 
few  years  ago,  Venice  and  Bome  have  been  more 
recently.  The  poem  also,  or  the  pilgrim,  or  both, 
have  accompanied  me  from  flrst  to  last ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  a  pardonable  vanity  which  induces  me  to 
reflect  with  complacency  on  a  composition  which  in 
some  degree  connects  me  with  the  spot  where  it  was 
produced,  and  the  objects  it  would  &in  describe ;  and 
however  unworthy  it  may  be  deemed  of  those  magical 
and  memorable  abodes,  however  short  it  may  fall  of 
our  distant  conceptions  and  immediate  impressions, 
yet  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  what  is  venerable,  and 
of  feeling  for  what  is  glorious,  it  has  been  to  me  a 
source  of  pleasure  in  the  production,  and  I  part  with 
it  with  a  kind  of  regret,  which  I  hardly  suspected  that 
events  could  have  left  me  for  imaginary  ol^ects. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  canto,  there 
win  be  found  less  of  the  pilgrim  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  that  little  slightly,  if  at  all,  separated 
from  the  author  speaking  in  his  own  person.  The 
fact  is,  that  I  had  become  weary  of  drawing  a  line 
which  every  one  seemed  determined  not  to  perceive : 
like  the  Chinese  in  Goldsmith's  "Citizen  of  the 
World,"  whom  nobody  would  believe  to  be  a  Chinese, 
it  was  in  vain  that  I  asserted,  and  imagined  that  I 
had  drawn,  a  distinction  between  the  author  and  the 
pilgrim  2  and  the  very  anxiety  to  preserve  this  dif- 
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ference,  and  disappointment  at  finding  it  unavailing, 
so  fur  cnuhed  my  effbrts  in  the  composition,  that  I 
determined  to  abandon  it  altogether — and  have  done 
so.  The  opinions  which  have  been,  or  may  be, 
formed  on  that  sutyect,  are  now  a  matter  of  indifftr- 
cnce ;  the  work  is  to  depend  on  itself^  and  not  on  the 
writer ;  and  the  author,  who  has  no  resources  in  his 
own  mind  beyond  the  reputation,  transient  or  per- 
manent, which  is  to  arise  from  his  literary  efforts, 
deserves  the  fate  of  authors. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  canto  it  was  my 
intention,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes,  to  have 
touched  upon  the  present  state  of  Italian  literature, 
and  perhaps  of  manners.  But  the  text,  within  the 
limits  I  proposed,  I  soon  found  hardly  suffidrnt  fbr 
the  labyrinth  of  external  oUfects,  and  the  consequent 
reflections ;  and  for  the  whole  of  the  notes,  excepting 
a  few  of  the  shortest,  I  am  indebted  to  yourself,  and 
these  were  necessarily  limited  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  text 

It  is  also  a  delicate,  and  no  very  gratefiil  task,  to 
dissert  upon  the  literature  and  manners  of  a  nation  so 
dissimilar ;  and  requires  an  attention  and  impartiality 
which  would  induce  us — though  perhaps  no  inat- 
tentive observers,  nor  ignorant  of  the  language  or 
customs  of  the  people  amongst  whom  we  have  recently 
abode — to  disgust,  or  at  least  defer  our  Judgment, 
and  more  narrowly  examine  our  information.  The 
state  of  literary,  as  well  as  political  party,  appears  to 
run,  or  to  havt  run,  so  high,  that  fbr  a  stranger  to 
steer  Impartially  between  them  is  next  to  impossible. 
It  may  be  enough,  then,  at  least  for  my  purpose,  to 
quote  from  their  own  beautiful  language  —  **  Mi 
pare  che  in  un  paese  tutto  poetico,  che  vanta  la  lin- 
gua la  piu  nobile  ed  insieme  la  piii  dolce,  tutte  tntte 
le  vie  diverse  si  possono  tentare,  e  che  sinche  la 
patria  di  Alfleri  e  di  Monti  non  ha  perduto  1*  antico 
valore,  in  tutte  essa  dovrebbe  esKre  la  prima.**  Italy 
has  great  names  still — Canova,  Mont),  Ugo  Fosoolo, 
Plndemonte,  Yisconti,  Morelli,  Cicognara,  Albrlssi, 
Messophanti,  Mai,  Mustoxidi,  AgUetti,  and  Yacca, 
will  secure  to  the  present  generation  an  honourable 
place  in  most  of  the  departments  of  Art,  Science, 
and  Belles  Lettrcs ;  and  in  some  the  very  highest — 
Europe — the  World — has  but  one  Canova. 

It  has  been  somewhere  said  by  Alfleri,  that  **  La 
pianta  uomo  nasce  piik  robusta  In  Italia  che  in  qua- 
lunque  altra  terra — e  che  gli  stessi  atrod  delitti  che 
vi  si  commettono  ne  sono  una  prova."  Without  sub- 
scribing  to  the  latter  part  of  his  proposition,  a  dan- 
gerous doctrine,  the  truth  of  which  may  be  disputed 
on  better  grounds,  namely,  that  the  Italians  are  in  no 
respect  more  ferocious  than  their  neighbours,  that 
man  must  be  wilfully  blind,  or  ignorantly  heedless, 
who  b  not  struck  with  the  extraordinary  capadty  of 
this  people,  or,  if  such  a  word  be  admissible,  their 
eapabiliiies,  the  facility  of  their  acquisitions,  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  conceptions,  the  fire  of  their  genius, 
their  sense  of  beauty,  and,  amidst  all  the  disadvantages 
of  repeated  revolutions,  the  desolation  of  battles,  and 
the  despair  of  ages,  their  still  unquenched  **  longing 
after  immortality,*'  —  the  immortality  of  independ- 
ence. And  when  we  ourselves,  in  riding  round 
the  walls  of  Home,  heard  the  simple  lament  of  the 

t  See  Appendix.  •*  Historical  Note*,**  No.  i. 

*  SabelUcus,  describing  the  appearance  of  Venice,  has  Bade 
use  of  the  abore  image,  which  would  not  be  poetical  were  it 
DOC  true.— >**  Quo  fit  ut  qui  tupeme  urbem  contemplctor. 
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labourers*  chorus,  "Bomal  Roma  I  Bomal  Boroa 
non  d  piik  come  era  prima,**  it  was  difficult  not  to 
contrast  this  melancholy  dirge  with  the  liacchanal 
roar  ot  the  songs  of  exultation  still  yelled  ftom  the 
London  taverns,  over  the  carnage  of  Mont  St  Jean* 
and  the  betrayal  of  Genoa,  of  Italy,  of  France,  and 
of  the  world,  by  men  whose  conduct  you  younelf 
have  exposed  in  a  work  worthy  of  the  better  days  vt 
our  history.     For  me,— 

**  Non  moTero  iiial  oorda 
Ore  la  torba  di  mm  daaoa  ■iwito  * 

Wliat  Italy  has  gained  by  the  late  transfer  of  na- 
tions, it  were  useless  for  Englishmen  to  inquire,  till 
it  becomes  ascertained  that  England  has  acquired 
something  more  than  a  permanent  army  and  a  sus- 
pended Habeas  Corpus ;  it  is  enough  lor  them  to  look 
at  home.  For  what  they  have  done  abroad,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  South,  "  Verily  they  viU  hate  their  re- 
ward,** and  at  no  very  distant  period. 

Wishing  you,  my  dear  Hobhouse,  a  safe  and  agree- 
able return  to  that  country  whose  real  wel&re  can  be 
dearer  to  none  than  to  yourself;  I  dedicate  to  you  this 
poem  in  its  completed  state ;  and  repeat  once  more 
how  truly  I  am  ever. 

Tour  obliged 

And  affectionate  friend, 

BYRON. 


I  STOOD  in  Yenice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand : 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  fh>m  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter^  wand : —  "^ 
A  thousand  years  thdr  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  sul^ect  land 
Look*d  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  pOes,     [isles  I 
Where  Yenice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred 

n. 

She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fk«sh  tnm  ocean,* 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  mid^stic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers : 
And  such  she  was ;  —  herdaughters  had  theirdowen 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East 
Pour*d  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showen. 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deem'd  their  dignity  increased. 

HL 
In  Yenice  Tasso*s  echoes  are  no  more,  9 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier ; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore. 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear : 
Those  days  are  gone  —  but  Beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall,  arts  fade — but  Nature  doth  not  die, 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Yenice  once  was  dear. 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity. 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy  I 

turritam  tHIurls  imaginem  medio  Oceano  figiiratam  le  potet 
inspicere." 

*  See  Appendix, "  Historical  Hotes,**  Ha  u. 
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IV. 
But  unto  lis  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  irhose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogelcss  city's  vanish'd  sway ; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
\rtth  the  Rialto ;  Shylock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre,  can  not  be  swept  or  worn  away  — 
The  keystones  of  the  arch  i  though  all  were  o*er, 
For  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 

V. 
The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 
Enentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 
And  more  beloved  existence :  that  which  Fate 
Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 
Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied. 
First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate ; 
Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have  died. 
And  with  a  fircsher  growth  replenishing  the  void. 

VL 
Such  is  the  reftige  of  our  youth  and  age. 
The  first  from  Hope,  the  last  firom  Vacancy ; 
And  this  worn  feeling  peoples  many  a  page. 
And,  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath  mine  eye: 
Yet  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 
Outshines  our  fiiiry-land  ;  in  shape  and  hues 
More  beautiful  than  our  fiuitastic  sky, 
And  the  strange  constellations  which  the  Muse 
O'er  her  wild  universe  is  skilAil  to  diflfuse : 

VIL 
I  saw  or  dream*d  of  such, — but  let  them  go, — 
They  came  like  truth,  and  disappear'd  like  dreams ; 

And  whatsoe'er  they  were — arc  now  but  so : 

I  could  replace  them  if  I  would ;  still  teems       ^  ' 
My  mind  with  many  a  form  which  aptly  seems 
Such  as  I  sought  for,  and  at  moments  foxmd ; 
Let  these  too  go — for  waking  Reason  deems 
Such  over-weening  phantasies  unsound. 

And  other  voices  speak,  and  other  sights  surround. 

vnL 

Tve  taught  me  other  tongues — and  in  strange  eyes 
Have  made  me  not  a  stranger ;  to  the  mind 
^▼hich  is  itself;  no  changes  bring  surprise ; 
Nor  is  it  harsh  to  make,  nor  hard  to  find 
A  country  with — ay,  or  without  mankind ; 
Yet  was  I  bom  where  men  are  proud  to  be. 
Not  without  cause ;  and  should  I  leave  behind 
The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  ftee. 
And  seek  me  out  a  home  by  a  remoter  sea, 

IX. 
Perhaps  I  loved  it  well :  and  should  I  lay 
My  ashes  in  a  soil  which  is  not  mine. 
My  spirit  shall  resume  it  —  if  we  may 
Unbodied  choose  a  sanctuary.     I  twine 
My  hopes  of  being  remember'd  in  my  line 
With  my  land's  language :  if  too  fond  and  fiur 
These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline,  — 
If  my  fuat  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are. 
Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Oblivion  bar 

'  The  answer  of  the  mother  of  BrasidM,  the  Lacedannonian 
general,  to  the  strangers  who  praised  the  memor)-  of  her  son. 

*>  \  \  >.  S«6  Appendix,  •*  Historical  Notes,"  Nos.  iii.  iv. 
v.vi. 
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X. 

My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honour'd  by  the  nations  —  let  it  be  — 
And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head  I 
And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me — 
**  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he. "  > 
Meantime  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reap'd  are  of  the  tree 
I  planted,  —  they  have  torn  me, — and  I  bleed  : 
I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  fh)m 
such  a  seed. 

*  > 

XI. 
The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord ; 
And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renew'd. 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored. 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood  I 
St  Mark  yet  sees  his  lion -where  he  stood  ^ 
Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  wither'd  power. 
Over  the  proud  Place  where  an  Emperor  sued. 
And  monarchs  gazed  and  envied  in  the  hour 
When  Venice  was  a  queen  with  an  unequall'd  dower. 

XII. 
The  Suabian  sued,  and  now  the  Austrian  reigns — 3 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt ; 
Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 
Clank  over  sceptred  cities ;  nations  melt 
From  power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have  felt 
The  sunshine  for  a  whUe,  and  downward  go 
Like  lauwine  loosen'd  from  the  mountain's  belt ; 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  \^ 
Th'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  foe. 

xin. 

Before  St  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun  ; 

..  .But  is  not  Doria's  menace  come  to  pass  ?  ^     

Are  they  not  bridled  I — Venice,  lost  and  won. 
Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done, 
'Sinks,  Uke  a  sea- weed,  into  whence  she  rose  I 
Better  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  waves,  and  shun. 
Even  in  destruction's  depth,  her  foreign  foes. 

From  whom  submission  wrings  an  infamous  repose. 

XIV. 
In  youth  she  was  all  glory, — a  new  Tyre,.— 
Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory. 
The  **  Planter  of  the  Lion  6,"  wliich  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  su^ect  earth  and  sea ; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  fk'ee. 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite  ; 
Witness  Troy's  rival,  Candia !  Vouch  it,  ye 
Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lepanto's  fight ! 
For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight 

XV. 

Statues  of  glass  —  all  shiver'd — the  long  file 
Of  her  dead  Doges  are  declined  to  dust ; 
But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuous  pfle 
Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust ; 
Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  rust. 
Have  yielded  to  the  stranger  :  empty  halls. 
Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals,? 
Have  flung  a  desolate  cloud  o'er  Venice'  lovely  walls. 

•  That  Is,  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  the  standard  of  the  re- 

Jtublic,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Pantaloon  —  Pianta- 
eooe,  Pantaleon,  Pantaloon. 
'  See  AppcndU,  '*  Historical  Notes,"  No.  vii. 
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XVI. 

%Micn  Athene*  armies  fell  at  Syracuse, 
And  f.'tter'U  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  vrar, 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  3Iusc,  i 
Ilcr  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar : 
Sjc  !  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o'crmaster'd  victor  stops,  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  hands — his  idle  scimitar 
Starts  ftrrni  its  belt  —  he  rends  his  captive's  chains. 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his 
strains. 

xvn. 

Thus,  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine. 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot. 
Thy  choral  memory  of  the  Bard  divine. 
Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants ;  and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations,  —  most  of  all, 
Albion  I  to  thee  -.  the  Ocean  queen  should  not 
Abandon  Occan*s  children ;  in  the  foil 
Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  watery  wall. 

XVUL 
I  loved  her  from  my  boyhood— she  to  me 
Was  as  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart. 
Rising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea. 
Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart; 
And  O^ray,  RadclifTe,  SchUler,  Shakspeare's  &rt,> 
Had  stamp'd  her  image  in  me,  and  even  so, 
Although  I  foimd  her  thus,  we  did  not  part, 
Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  woe. 
Than  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a  show. 


I  can  repeople  with  the  past  —  and  of 
The  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and  thought. 
And  meditation  chasten'd  down,  enough  ; 
And  more,  it  may  be,  than  I  hoped  or  sought ; 
And  of  the  happiest  moments  which  were  wrought 
Within  the  web  of  my  existence,  some 
From  thee,  fair  Venice  I  have  their  colours  caught : 
There  are  some  feelings  Time  can  not  benumb, 
Nor  Torture  shake,  or  mine  would  now  be  cold  and 
dumb. 


But  from  their  nature  will  the  tannen  grow* 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  sheltered  rocks. 
Rooted  in  barrenness,  where  nought  below 
Of  soil  supports  them  'gainst  the  Alpine  shocks 
Of  eddying  storms ;  yet  springs  the  trunk,  and  mocks 
The  howling  tempest,  till  its  height  and  frame 
Are  worthy  of  the  mountains  from  whose  blocks 
Of  bleak,  gray  granite,  into  life  it  came. 
And  grew  a  giant  tree ; — the  mind  may  grow  the  same. 

XXI. 

Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufTcrance  make  its  firm  abode 
In  bare  and  desolated  bosoms :  mute 
The  camel  labours  with  the  heaviest  load, 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence,  —  not  bestow'd 

»  Thfl  •tory  i«  told  In  Ptutarch'*  L4fe  of  NIcIa*. 

•  Wnice  rrcsorred;  Mysteriei  of  l.Molpho;  the  Ghott- 
S*«r.  or  Armf nt.in  ;  the  MerchAOt  of  Venice  ;  Othello. 

*  Tannen  it  the  plural  of  tanne^  a  >tpocu'«  of  fir  peculiar  to 
the  Alp»,  which  only  thrives  In  very  rocky  parti,  where 
scarcely  soil  juTficii-nt  for  Us  nourishment  can  be  found.  On 
these  spots  ii  grows  to  a  greater  height  than  any  other 
mountain  tree. 


In  vain  should  sudi  example  be ;  if  they. 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood. 
Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  day 
May  temper  it  to  bear, — it  is  but  for  a  day. 

XXIL 

All  suffering  doth  destroy,  or  Is  destroy'd. 
Even  by  the  sufferer ;  and,  in  each  event. 
Ends :  —  Some,  with  hope  replenish*d  and  relraoy*d« 
Return  to  whence  they  came — with  like  intent. 
And  weave  their  web  again ;  some,  bow'd  and  bent. 
Wax  gray  and  ghastly,  withering  ere  their  time. 
And  perish  with  the  reed  on  which  they  leant ; 
Some  seek  devotion,  toil,  war,  good  or  crime. 
According  as  their  souls  were  form'd  to  sink  or  climh. 

XXHI. 
But  ever  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion'^  sting. 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued ; 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 
Aside  for  ever :  it  may  be  a  sound — 
A  tone  of  music — summer's  eve — or  spring— 
A  flower — the  wind — the  ocean — which   shall 
wound,  [bound ; 

Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly 

xxrv. 

And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind. 
But  feci  the  shock  renew'd,  nor  can  ef&ce 
The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind. 
Which  out  of  things  fkmiliar,  undesign'd. 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind, 
'  The  cold — the  changed — perchance  the  dead  — 
anew,  [how  few  I 

The  moum'd,  the  loved,  the  lost — too  many  1 — yet 

XXV. 

But  my  soul  wanders ;  I  demand  it  back 
To  meditate  amongst  decay,  and  stand 
A  ruin  amidst  ruins ;  there  to  track 
Fall'n  states  and  buried  greatness,  o'er  a  land 
Which  was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command, 
And  U  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master-mould  of  Nature's  heavenly  hand. 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  Anee, 
The  beautiful,  the  brave — the  lords  of  earth  and  sea, 

XXVL 
The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  Rome  I 
And  even  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy  I 
Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature'*  can  decree  ; 
Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee  ? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiflil,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility ; 
Thy  wrrck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  can  not  be  defhced. 

*  [The  whole  of  this  canto  is  rich  in  description  of  Natnre. 
The  love  of  Nature  now  appears  as  a  distinct  passion  in  Lord 
Byron's  min«i.  It  is  a  love  that  docs  not  rest  in  beholding, 
nor  is  satUlii-d  with  describing,  what  is  before  him.  It  has  a 
power  and  bflng.  lilcndhiR  itself  with  the  poet's  very  life. 
Thouph  Ix»rd  IJyron  had,  with  his  real  eyes,  perhaps,  seen 
more  of  Nature  than  ever  was  before  permitted  to  any  great 
poet,  yet  he  never  before  seemed  to  open  his  whole  heart  to 
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xxm. 

The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night — 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 
or  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains ;  Heaven  is  firee 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 
3Icltcd  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 
Where  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity ; 
\nulc,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Floats  through   the  asure  air — an  island  of  the 
blest  I  ^ 

xxvm. 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
\7ith  her  o*er  half  the  lovely  heaven ;  but  still  ^ 
Ton  tunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Roll*d  o*er  the  peak  of  the  fiv  Rlustian  hill. 
As  Dar  and  Night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaim'd  her  order :  — gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-bom  rose. 

Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glassed  within  it 
glows, 

XXIX. 
Fill*d  ^th  the  five  of  heaven,  which,  fh>m  afar. 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues. 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 
Their  magical  variety  difllise : 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o*er  the  mountains  ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away. 

The  Laststill  loveliest,  till — *t&s  gone — and  all  is  gray. 

There  is  a  tomb  in  Aiqua ; — rear'd  in  air, 
Pfllar'd  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura's  lover :  here  repair 
Many  teniliar  with  his  well-sung  woes, 
The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.     He  arose 
TO  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim 
From  the  dull  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes  : 
Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  name^ 
With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to  ftme. 


They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqua,  where  he  died ;  ^ 
The  mountain-village  where  his  latter  days 
Went  down  the  vale  of  years ;  and  *t  is  their  pride — 
An  honest  pride — and  let  it  be  their  praise. 
To  offer  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaxe 
His  mansion  and  his  sepulchre ;  both  plain 
And  veneraUy  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  feeling  more  accordant  with  his  strain 
Than  if  a  pyramid  form'd  his  monumental  fime. 

her  fetda\  iropuli««.  But  in  thU  he  it  changed  ;  and  In  thU 
Canto  of  Childe  HArold.  h«  will  stand  a  comparison  with  the 
bcit  dcscripdre  poeta,  in  thia  age  of  dejcrlptlTe  poetry.  — 
WiLaox.J 

^  The  above  description  roajr  soem  fantastical  or  exapser. 
ated  to  thoie  who  have  never  sevn  an  Oriental  or  an  Italian 
ikjr.  fpt  tt  it  but  a  literal  and  hardly  sufficient  delineation  of 
an  Au(;ust  evening  (the  eighteenth),  as  contemplated  in  one 
of  many  rides  along  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  near  La  Mira. 

•.>   See  Appendix,   •'Historical  Notes.'*  Noa.  viu.  and 
iz. 
«  C**Haifvsyup 

He  bailt  his  house,  whence  as  by  stealth  he  caught, 

Among  the  hills,  a  glimpse  of  busy  life 

That  soothed,  not  stirred.**  —  Roosfts.] 

*  The  stnir^lc  i»  to  the  full  as  Ukely  to  bo  with  demons  as 
with  our  better  thoughts^    Satan  choso  tho  wilderness  for 
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XXXIL 

And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt* 
Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  seems  made 
For  those  who  their  mortality  have  felt. 
And  sought  a  refuge  from  their  hopes  decay 'd 
In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade, 
>Vhich  shows  a  distant  prospect  fax  awmy 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  display'd. 
For  they  can  lure  no  flirther ;  and  the  ray 
Of  a  bright  sun  can  make  sufficient  holiday, 

xxxnr. 

Developing  the  mountains,  leaves,  and  flowers. 

And  shining  in  the  brawling  brook,  where-by, 

Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hours 

With  a  calm  languor,  which,  though  to  the  eye 

Idlesse  it  seem,  hath  its  morality. 

If  fh>m  society  we  learn  to  live, 

'Tis  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die ; . 

It  hath  no  flatterers ;  vanity  can  give     

No  hollow  aid ;  alone  —  man  >nth  his  God  must  strive : 

XXXIV. 

Or,  it  may  be,  with  demons,  who  impair  & 
The  strength  of  better  thoughts,  and  seek  their  prey 
In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were 
Of  moody  texture  fVom  their  earliest  day, 
And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dismay. 
Deeming  themselves  predestined  to  a  doom 
Which  is  not  of  the  pangs  that  pass  away ; 
Making  the  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb. 
The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom. 

XXXV. 

Ferrara^  I  in  thy  wide  and  grass-gro^n  streets, 
Whose  symmetry  was  not  for  solitude. 
There  seems  as  'twere  a  curse  upon  the  seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood  .  .     . 
Of  Este,  which  for  many  an  age  made  good 
Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of  yore 
*  Patron  or  tyrant,  as  the  changing  mood 

Of  petty  power  impell'd,  of  those  who  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante's  brow  alone  had  worn  before. 

XXXVL 

And  Tasso  is  thehr  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain  1  and  then  survey  his  cell  t 
And  see  how  dearly  eam'd  Torquato's  £une. 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell : 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it     Glory  without  end 
Scatter'd  the  clouds  away — and  on  that  name  attend 

the  temptation  of  our  Saviour,  And  our  unsullied  John 
Locke  preferred  the  presence  of  a  child  to  complete  solitude. 
•  Cln  April,  1817,  Lord  Byron  visited  Ferrara,  went  over 
the  castle,  cell,  &&,  and  wrote,  a  few  days  after,  the  Lament 
of  Tasso. — '*  One  of  the  Ferrarese  asked  me,'*  he  says,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  "if  I  knew  '  Lord  Byron,'  an  .icqua'intance 
of  his,  now  at  Naples.  I  told  him  '  No  ! '  which  was  true 
both  ways,  for  I  knew  not  *hc  impostor  ;  .ind,  in  the  other, 
no  one  knows  himself.  He  stared,  when  told  that  I  was  the 
real  Simon  Pure.  Another  askod  me,  if  I  had  not  translated 
Tasso.  You  see  what  Fame  is  !  how  accurate  !  how  bound- 
less I  I  dont  know  how  others  feel,  but  I  am  alwa)-5  the 
lighter  and  the  better  looked  on  when  I  h.ive  got  rid  of  mine. 
It  sits  on  me  like  armour  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  chanipim  ; 
and  I  got  rid  of  all  the  husk  of  literature,  ahil  the  attendant 
babble,  by  answering  that  I  had  not  tr.in$I.ited  Tasso,  hut  a 
namesake  had;  and,  by  tho  blessing  of  Heaven,  I  looked  so 
little  like  a  poeC,  that  every  body  believed  rae."3 
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XXX  vn. 

The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time ;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — in  the  sink 
Of  trorthlcss  dust,  which  fnm  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing ;  but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice*  naming  thee  with  scorn  — 
Alfonso  1  how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee  !  if  in  another  station  bom. 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad*st  to  mourn : 

xxxvni. 

T7u)u  !  form*d  to  eat,  and  be  despised,  and  die, 
Even  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  save  that  thou 
Hadst  a  more  splendid  tn>ugh  and  wider  sty : 
He  I  with  a  glory  round  his  Airrow*d  brow,   '  ' 
Which  emanated  then,  and  dazzles  now. 
In  face  of  all  his  foes,  the  Cruscan  quire,   - 
And  Boileau,  whose  rash  envy  could  allow  i 
No  strain  which  shamed  his  country's  creaking  lyre. 
That  whetstone  of  the  teeth — monotony  in  wire ! 

XXXIX. 

Peace  to  Torquato*s  iixjured  shade !  *twBs  his 

In  life  and  death  to  be  the  mark  where  Wrong 

Aim'd  with  her  polson'd  arrows ;  but  to  miss. 

Oh,  victor  unsurpass'd  in  modem  song  ( 

Each  year  brings  forth  its  millions ;  but  how  long 

The  tide  of  generations  shall  roll  on. 

And  not  the  whole  combined  and  countless  throng 

Compose  a  mind  like  thine  ?  though  all  in  one 

Condensed  their  scattcr'd  rays,  they  would  not  form  a 
sun. 

XL. 
Great  as  thou  art,  yet  paralleFd  by  those, 
Thy  countrymen,  before  thee  bom  to  shine. 
The  Bards  of  Hell  and  Chivalry  :  first  rose 

The  Tuscan  father's  comedy  divine ;  -         — 

Then,  not  unequal  to  the  Florentine, 

The  southern  Scott  <,  the  minstrel  who  call*d  forth 

A  new  creation  with  his  magic  line. 

And,  like  the  Ariosto  of  the  North,  ^ 

Sang  ladye-love  and  war,  romance  and  knightly  worth. 

XLL 
The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto*s  bust* 
The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mimic'd  leaves ; 
Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust, 
For  the  true  laureUwreath  which  Glory  weaves 


>  See  Appriidix,  "  Historicid  Note*,"  Na  x. 
•  C"  Scott,"  M\%  Lord  Byron,  in  his  MS.  Diary,  for  1821, 
••  if  certainly  the  moM  wondrrfnl  writer  of  the  day.  His 
novpJs  are  a  new  lilemture  in  themsclTOS,  and  his  poetry  as 
good  as  any  —  if  n<»t  hotter  (only  on  an  erroneous  system),— 
and  only  ceased  to  be  so  popular,  because  the  vulirar  were 
tired  of  he.iring  *  Aristides  called  the  Just,"  and  Scott  the 
Best,  and  ostracised  him.  I  know  no  reatijng  to  which  I  fall 
with  such  alacrity  as  a  work  of  his.  I  love  him,  too,  for  his 
manliness  of  character,  for  the  extreme  pleasantness  of  his 
convcr$ntinn,  and  his  good>nature  towards  myself  personally. 
May  he  prosper  I  for  he  deserres  it"  In  a  letter,  written  to 
Sir  Walter,  from  Pisa,  in  1«22,  he  s.iys — "  I  owe  to  you  far 
more  than  the  U9ual  obligation  for  the  courtesies  of  literature 
and  common  friendship ;  for  you  went  out  of  your  way,  in 
JSI7.  to  do  me  a  ier>rice,  when  it  required  not  merely  kind- 
I  ncss.  but  cotiraj^e,  to  do  so  ;  to  have  been  recorded  by  you  in 
such  a  m.inncr,  would  have  been  a  prnud  memorial  at  any 
time  ;  but  Jt  such  a  time,  when  *  All  the  world  and  his  wife,' 
as  the  proverb  goes,  were  trjinir  to  trample  upon  me,  waa 
something  still  hichcr  to  my  self-esteem.  Hod  it  been  a 
common  criticism,  however  eloquent  or  panejryrical,  I  should 
have  folt  pleaded  and  grateful,  but  not  to  the  extent  which 
the  extr.iordinary  good-hrartedness  of  the  whole  proceeding 
must  induce  in  any  mind  capable  of  such  sensatioaa."^ 


& 


Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves, » 
And  the  fiilse  semblance  but  disgraced  his  brow ; 
Yet  still,  if  fondly  Superstition  grieves. 
Know,  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below  ^ 
Whate'er  it  strikes ; —yon  head  is  doubly  sacred  now. 

XLIL 
Italia !  oh  Italia  !  thou  who  hast 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became 
A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past. 
On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  plough*d  by  shame. 
And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame.  . . 
Oh,  God  I  that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 
Less  lovely  or  more  powerful,  and  couldst  daim 
Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back,  who  press 
To  shed  thy  blood,  and  diink  the  tears  of  thy  distress; 

XLHI.     '  ^ 

Then  might'st  thou  more  appal ;  or,  less  desired. 
Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  undeplored     - 
For  thy  destructive  charms ;  then,  still  untired, 
Would  not  be  seen  the  armed  torrents  pour'd 
Down  the  deep  Alps ;  nor  would  the  hostile  horde 
Of  many.natlon'd  spoilers  from  the  Po 
Quaff  blood  and  water ;  nor  the  stranger's  sword 
Be  thy  sad  weapon  of  defence,  and  so, 
Victor  or  vanquish'd,  thou  the  slave  of  friend  or  foe.  7 

XLIV. 
Wandering  in  youth,  I  traced  the  path  of  him,* 
The  Roman  friend  of  Bome*s  least>mortal  mind. 
The  friend  of  Tully :  as  my  bark  did  skim 
The  bright  blue  waters  with  a  fanning  wind. 
Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
.£gina  lay,  Piraeus  on  the  right. 
And  Corinth  on  the  left ;  I  lay  reclined 
Along  the  prow,  and  saw  all  these  unite 
In  ruin,  even -as  he  had  seen  the  desolate  sight; 

XLV. 
For  Time  hath  not  rebuilt  them,  but  uprear'd 
Barbaric  dwellings  on  their  shattered  site. 
Which  only  make  more  mourn 'd  and  more  endear*d 
The  few  last  rays  of  their  fkr-scatter*d  light. 
And  the  crush'd  relics  of  their  vanish 'd  mlghL 
The  Roman  saw  these  tombs  in  his  own  age. 
These  sepulchres  of  cities,  which  excite 
Sad  wonder,  and  his  yet  surviving  page 
The  moral  lesson  bears,  drawn  firom  such  pilgrimage. 

'  C'*  1  do  not  know  whether  Scott  will  like  it,  but  I  have 
called  him  '  the  Ariosto  of  the  North  '  in  my  text.  If  h« 
should  not,  say  so  in  time." — Lord  Bynm  to  Air.  Mmrmp, 

Aug.  1817.] 

«.  »,  «  See  Appendix.  «  Historical  Notes, "  Nos.  XL  xn. 
xm. 

7  The  two  stanias  xlii.  and  xliii.  are,  with  the  exceptloo  gf 
a  line  or  two,  a  translation  of  the  famous  sonnet  of  Filiaga : 
—  **  lUlia,  Italia,  O  tu  cui  feo  U  sorte  1 " 

"  The  celebrated  letter  of  Serviua  Sulplciaa  to  Cicero,  on 
the  death  of  his  daughter,  describes  as  it  then  was,  and  now 
is,  a  path  which  I  often  traced  in  Greece,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  in  different  journeys  and  voyages.  **  On  my  return  from 
Asia,  as  I  was  sailing  from  JEgin'a  towards  Megara.  1  began 
to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  the  countries  around  mc: 
£gina  was  behind,  Megara  before  roe ;  FirKUt  on  the  rigbt, 
Corinth  on  the  left :  all  which  towns,  once  famous  and 
flourishing,  now  lie  overturned  and  buried  in  their  ruins. 
Upon  this  sight,  I  could  not  but  think  presently  within  my* 
self,  Alas  1  how  do  we  poor  mortals  fret  and  vex  ouraelres  if 
any  of  our  friends  happen  to  die  or  be  killed,  whose  life  la  ycC 
so  short,  when  the  carcasses  of  so  many  noble  cities  lie  here 
exposed  before  me  in  one  view.  —  See  Middictom's  Cicero, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  371. 
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XLTL 
That  page  Is  now  before  me,  and  on  mine 
SU  country's  ruin  added  to  the  mass 
Of  perish'd  states  he  moum*d  in  their  decline. 
And  I  In  desolation :  all  that  was. 
Of  then  destruction  if;  and  now,  alas  t 
Rome— Bome  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm. 
In  the  same  dust  and  blsdmess,  and  we  pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form, ' 
Vrecks  of  another  world,'  whose  ashes  still  are  warm. 

XLVIL 
Tet,  Italy !  through  erery  other  land  [side ; 

lliy  wrongs  should  ring,  and  shall,  from  side  to 
Mother  of  Arts !  as  once  of  arms ;  thy  hand 
Was  then  our  guardian,  and  b  still  our  guide ; 
Parent  of  our  Beligion  t  whom  the  wide 
Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven  I 
Europe,  repentant  of  her  parridde. 
Shall  yet  redeem  thee,  and,  all  backward  driven, 
Boll  the  bariiarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  forgiven. 

XI,VIIL 
But  Amo  wins  us  to  the  fidr  white  walls. 
Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 
A  softer  fieeiing  for  her  ftiry  halls. 
Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  Plenty  leaps 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  horn. 
Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Amo  sweeps 
Was  modem  Luxury  of  Commerce  bom. 
And  buried  Learning  rose,  redeem*d  to  a  new  mom. 

XLIX. 
There,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  in  stone,  and  fills  < 
The  air  around  with  beauty ;  we  inhale 
Tlie  ambrosial  aspect,  which,  beheld,  instils 
Tut  of  its  immortality ;  the  veil 
Of  heaven  is  half  undrawn ;  within  the  pale 


1  It  Is  Poggf o,  who,  looking  from  the  C&pltoUne  hill  upon 
rainad  Room,  breaks  forth  in  the  exdamatioD,  *«  Ut  nunc 
oaul  decora  nudaU,  proitnds  jaoct,  instar  gigantel  cadaveris 
corrapd  atque  nndlque  exeiL** 

>  See  Appendix, "  Hiitotleal  Notes,**  No.  xiv. 

s  In  1817.  Lord  Brnm  visited  Florence,  on  hia  way  to 
Bone.  *  I  remained,  be  njt.'^bmi  a  dag  :  however,  I  went 
to  the  two  galleriee,  from  which  one  retuma  drumk  with 
bemmtp.  The  Venos  Is  more  for  admiration  than  lore ;  but 
tbcie  are  aculfiture  and  painting,  which,  for  the  first  time,  at 
an  gsTO  SM  an  Idea  of  what  people  mean  by  their  cant  about 
thoee  two  moat  artUlcial  of  the  arts.  What  ttruck  me  most 
werR,  the  miatreu  of  Ba|>haeLa  portrait;  the  mi«tre«s  of 
Titian,  a  portrait ;  a  Venus  of  Titian  in  the  Medici  Gallerj ; 
tAe  Veona :  Canora'a  Venui,  alto,  in  the  other  gallerr : 
Tidan'a  miaUtM  is  also  In  the  other  gaUenr  (tliat  la,  in  the 
Flttl  Palaee  gallery) ;  the  Parc«  of  Michael  Angelo,  a  plo- 
tore ;  and  the  Antuooa,  the  Alexander,  and  one  or  two  not 
very  decent  groups  in  marble;  the  Genius  of  Deatli,  a  sleep- 
ing tignre,  ftc  ftc  I  also  went  to  the  Medici  diapeL  Fine 
Iripperv  ^  greet  alalM  of  Tartous  expensive  stones,  to  comme- 
morate fifty  rotten  and  forgotten  carcasses.  It  is  unfinished, 
and  will  remain  sa**  We  find  the  following  note  of  a  second 
vtait  to  the  galleries  in  1821,  accompanied  bf  the  author  of 
*The  Pleasures  of  Memory;*'-***  Hj  former  impressions 
were  confirmed ;  but  there  were  too  many  visitors  to  allow 
me  u>ft€i  any  tiling  properljr.  When  we  were  (about  thirty 
or  foffty)  all  stuflbd  into  the  cabinet  of  gems  and  knick- 
knadtertea,  in  a  comer  of  one  of  the  galleries,  1  told  Rogers 
Oiat '  it  Mt  like  being  in  the  watch-house.'  I  heerd  one  bold 
Brtton  declare  to  tlie  woman  on  his  arm,  looking  at  the  Venus 
of  Titian,  '  WelU  now,  that  is  really  very  fine  indeed  I  *— 
an  observadoo  which,  like  that  of  the  landlord  in  Joseph 
Andrews,  on  *  the  certainty  of  death,*  was  (as  the  landlord's 
wife  observed)  'extremely  true.'  In  the  Pittl  Palace,  I  did 
ooi  omit  Goldsmith's  prescription  for  a  connoisseur,  vis.  *  that 


Q-- 


We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  fiioe  behold  [(ail ; 
What  Mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  self  would 
And  to  the  fond  Idolaters  of  old 
Envy  the  innate  flash  which  such  a  soul  could  mould : 


We  gase  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where, 
Dassled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  hearts 
Beels  with  its  Ailness ;  there — for  ever  there— 
Chained  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  Art, 
We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart. 
Away  I — there  need  no  words,  nor  teims  precise, 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart. 
Where  Pedantry  gulls  Folly — we  have  eyes : 
Blood —>  pulse  —  and  breast,  confirm  the  Cardan 
Shepherd's  priae. 

LL 
Appear'dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise  ? 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises  ?  or. 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquished  Lord  of  War  ? 
And  gaxing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star. 
Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn. 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek  I «  while  thy  lips  arc 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  bum, 
Shower'd  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  firom  an 
urn  1^ 

LIL 
Glowing,  and  clrcumf^ised  in  speechless  love. 
Their  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  imiirove, 
The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man*s  fkte 
Has  moments  like  their  brightest }  but  the  weight 
Of  earth  recoils  upon  us ;  — let  it  go  1 
We  can  recall  such  visions,  and  create,  [grow 

Prom  what  has  been,  or  might  be,  things  which 
Into  thy  statue's  form,  and  look  like  gods  below. 

the  pictures  would  have  been  better  if  the  painter  bad  taken 
more  pains,  and  to  praise  the  works  of  Peter  Peruglno.**  j 

**  Atque  oculos  paicat  uterque  sues."  —  Otid.  Amw.  lib.  IL 

•  CTbe  delight  with  which  the  pilgrim  contemplates  the 
ancient  Greek  statues  at  Florence,  and  afterwards  at  Rome, 
is  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  any  great  poet, 
whose  TOttthfui  mind  had,  like  his,  been  imbued  with  aiose 
classical  ideas  and  associations  which  aflbrd  so  many  sources 
of  pleasure,  through  every  period  of  life.  He  has  gased  upon 
these  masterpieces  of  art  with  a  more  susceptible,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  disavowal,  with  a  more  learned  eye,  than  can  be  traced 
In  the  efliisions  of  anr  poet  who  had  previously  expressed,  in 
any  formal  manner,  nu  admiration  of  their  beauty.  It  may 
appear  fanciful  to  say  so ;  — but  we  think  the  genius  of  Byron 
la,  more  than  that  of  any  other  modem  poet,  akin  to  tliat 
peculiar  genius  which  seems  to  have  been  difHised  among  ail 
the  poets  and  artists  of  andent  Greece ;  and  in  whose  spirit, 
above  all  its  other  wonders,  the  great  specimens  of  sculpture 
seem  to  hare  been  conceived  and  executed.  His  creations, 
whether  of  beauty  or  of  strength,  are  all  single  creations.  He 
requires  no  grouping  to  give  efllect  to  his  favourites,  or  to  tell 
his  story.  His  heroines  are  solitary  symbols  of  loveliness, 
which  require  no  foil ;  his  heroes  stand  alone  as  upon  marble 
pedestals,  displaying  the  naked  power  of  passion,  or  the 
wrapped  op  and  reposing  energy  of  grief.  JThe  artist  who 
would  illustrate,  as  it  is  called,  the  works  of  any  of  our  other 
poets,  must  borrow  the  mimic  splendours  of  the  pencil.  He 
who  would  transfer  into  another  vehicle  the  spirit  of  Bvron, 
most  pour  the  liqidd  metaL  or  hew  the  stubborn  rock.  What 
he  loses  in  ease,  be  will  gain  in  power.  He  might  draw  from 
Medora,  Gulnare,  Lara,  or  Manfred,  suMects  for  relievos, 
worthy  of  enthusiasm  almost  as  great  as  Harold  has  himself 
displayed  on  the  contemplation  of  the  loveliest  and  the 
sternest  relics  of  the  inimitable  genius  of  the  Greeks.— 
Wilson.] 
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OAIITO  XT- 


Lm. 

I  leave  to  leimed  flngeiB,  and  wIm  hands* 
The  artist  and  hii  ape,  >  to  teach  and  tell 
How  well  his  ooonolsieunhip  undentands 
The  graceful  hend,  and  the  volaptuoas  iwell : 
Let  these  descrihe  the  undeacribable :         [stream 
I  would  not  their  vile  breath  should  crisp  the 
Wherein  that  image  shall  for  ever  dwell ; 
The  unruffled  mirror  of  the  loveliest  dream 
That  ever  left  the  skjr  on  the  deep  soul  to  beam. 

LIV. 
In  Santa  Croce*^  holy  precincts  lie< 
Ashes  which  make  it  holier,  dust  which  is 
Even  in  itself  an  immortality,  [this. 

Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,   and 
The  particle  of  those  sublimities 
AVliich  have  relapsed  to  chaos :  — here  repose 
Angelo*s,  Alfierl*s  bones,  and  his,) 
The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes ; 
Here  Machlavelli*s  earth  returned  to  whence  it  rose.  < 

LV. 
These  are  four  minds,  which,  like  the  elements, 
Might  ftunish  forth  creation  :  — Italy  1  [rents 

Time,  which  hath  wrong'd  thee  with  ten  thousand 
Of  thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny. 
And  hath  denied,  to  every  other  sky, 
Spirits  which  soar  from  ruin :  — thy  decay 
Is  still  impregnate  with  divinity. 
Which  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray ; 
Such  as  the  great  of  yore,  Canova  is  to-day. 

LVI. 
But  where  repose  the  all  Etruscan  three  — 
Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and,  scarce  less  than  they. 
The  Baid  of  Prose,  creative  spirit  I  he 
Of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  love — where  did  they  lay 
Their  bones,  distinguished  fh>m  our  common  day 
In  death  as  life  ?     Are  they  resolved  to  dust. 
And  have  their  country's  marbles  nought  to  say  ? 
Could  not  her  quarries  furnish  forth  one  bust  ? 
Did  they  not  to  her  breast  their  filial  earth  entrust  ? 

LVIT. 
UngrateM  Florence  I  Dante  sleeps  a&r,  < 
Like  Sdpio,  burled  by  the  upbraiding  shore ;  * 
Thy  fkctions,  in  thdr  worse  than  dvil  war, 
Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  evermore 
Their  children's  children  would  in  vain  adore 
I       With  the  remorse  of  ages  ;  and  the  crown  7 
I       Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely  wore. 
Upon  a  for  and  foreign  soil  had  grown,         [own. 
'   His  lifie,  his  fkme,  his  grave,  though  rifled — not  thine 

LVIII. 
Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeathed  > 
His  dust, — and  lies  it  not  her  Great  among. 
With  many  a  sweet  and  solemn  requiem  breathed 
O'er  him  who  form'd  the  Tuscan's  siren  tongue  ? 


1  COnljr  m  week  before  the  poet  ritited  the  Florence  gmlleiy, 
he  wrote  thus  to  a  friend  :  —  **  I  know  nothing  of  painttng. 
Depend  upon  it,  of  M  the  arts.  It  is  the  most  artificial  and 
uonxturaU  and  that  bj  which  the  nonsense  of  mankind  is 
most  imposed  upon.  I  nerer  jret  saw  the  picture  or  the  statue 
which  came  a  league  within  mj  cooception  or  expectation ; 
but  I  have  seen  manv  mountains,  and  seas,  and  rirers,  and 
riews,  and  two  or  three  women,  who  went  as  Car  beyond  it." 

«.  r*    See  Appendix,  "  Historical  Notes,"  Nos.  xr,  xvi. 

ZTii [**  The  church  of  Santa  Croce  contains  much  Ulus- 

trious  nothing.  The  tombs  of  MachiArrlli,  Michael  Angelo, 
Galileo,  and  Alfleri,  make  it  the  WMtminstcr  Abbey  of  Italj-. 
I  did  not  admire  any  of  these  tombs — beyond  their  contents. 


0 


That  music  in  itsdf;  whose  sounds  are 
The  poetry  of  speech  ?   No; — even  his  tooib 
Uptorn,  must  bear  the  hysna  bigot's  wrooft 
No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  roooB, 
Nor  daim  a  passing  sigh,  because  It  told  for  wtkomt 


And  Santa  Croce  wants  thdr  mighty  dost; 
Tet  for  tills  want  more  noted,  as  of  yore 
The  Cesar's  pageant,  shorn  of  Brutus*  bast. 
Did  but  of  Bome's  best  Son  remind  her  more : 
Happier  Bavenna !  on  thy  hoary  shore. 
Fortress  of  foiling  empire  I  hononr'd  sleeps 
The  immortal  exile ;  — Arqua,  too,  her  store 
Of  tuneftil  relics  proudly  claims  and  keeps,  [ 
While  Florence  vainly  bi^  her  banlsb'd  dead  and 

LX. 
What  is  her  pyramid  of  precious  stones  ?  ' 
Of  porphyry,  Jasper,  agate,  and  all  hues 
Of  gem  and  marble,  to  encrust  the  bones 
Of  merchant-dukes  ?  the  momentary  dews 
Which,  sparkling  to  the  twilight  stars,  inAue 
Freshness  in  the  green  turf  that  wraps  the  dead. 
Whose  names  are  mansoletuns  of  the  Muse, 
Are  gently  prest  with  for  more  reverent  tread 
Than  ever  paced  the  slab  which  paves  the  prinody  head. 

LXL 
There  be  more  things  to  greet  the  heart  and  «yc8 
In  Amo's  dome  of  Artt  most  princely  shrine. 
Where  Sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister  vies ; 
There  be  more  marvels  yet — but  not  for  mine; 
For  I  have  been  accustom'd  to  entwine 
My  thoughts  with  Nature  rather  In  the  Adds, 
Than  Art  in  galleries :  though  a  work  divine 
Calls  for  my  spirit's  homage,  yet  it  yieUs 
Less  than  it  feels,  because  the  weapon  which  It  wields 

Lzn. 

Is  of  another  temper,  and  I  roam 
By  Thrasimene's  lake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home ; 
For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  betweoi  the  mountains  and  the  shore. 
Where  Courage  foils  in  her  despairing  files. 
And  torrents,  swoll*n  to  rivers  with  thdr  gore, 
Beek  through  the  sultryp]ain,with]eglons  scattered  o'er, 

LZnL 
Like  to  a  finest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds ; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day. 
And  such  the  frensy,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  firay. 
An  earthquake  reel'd  unheededly  away  I  '^ 
None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  fiir  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  fin-  a  winding  sheet ;    [meet  I 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations 


That  of  Alfleri  Is  heavy ;  and  all  of  them  seem  to  be 
loaded.  What  is  necessary  but  a  bust  and  name  ?  and  perhaps 
a  date  ?  the  last  for  the  unchroaologlcal,  of  whom  I  am  one. 
But  all  your  allepory  and  eulooy  is  infenuL  and  worse  than 
the  long  wigs  of  EuRlish  mnnskulls  upon  lunnan  bodies,  km 
the  stanuuTof  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Seeood,  WllUam,  snd 
Anne."— .fl^roM  Lctten^  1817.3 

»,  •.  7. "  See  Appendix,  ■*  Historic^  Notes,**  Not.  xvhl 
ztx.  XX.  and  xxi. 

*  See  Appendix* "  Historical  Notes,**  No.  xxn. 

>•  See  Appendix,  "Historical  Notes,**  No.  xxuL^fAa 
earthquake  which  shook  all  Italy  occurred  during  tlie  battle^ 
and  was  unfelt  by  any  of  the  combatants.^ 
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LXIV. 
Tile  Earth  to  them  was  as  a  xoUfaig  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  Eternity ;  they  saw 
The  Ocean  round,  bat  had  no  time  to  mark 
The  motions  of  their  vessel ;  Nature's  law. 
In  them  suspended,  reck*d  not  of  the  awe     [birds 
Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and  the 
Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  reftige  and  withdraw 
I^om  their  down-toppling  nests;  and  bellowing 
herds  [no  words. 

Stumble  o'er  heaving  plains,  and  man's  dread  hath 

LXV. 
Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimene  now; 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Bent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough ; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 

I      Lay  where  their  roots  are;  but  a  brook  hath  ta'en-— 
A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed— 
A  name  of  blood  fnm  that  day's  sanguine  rain ; 

I       And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead      [red.  i 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  tum'd  the  unwilling  waters 

LXVI. 
But  thou,  CUtumnus  1  in  thy  sweetest  wave  * 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaae  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Grases ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters ! 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  dear; 
Surely  that  stream  was  unprofimed  by  slaughters — 
A  minor  and  a  bath  ftxr  Beauty's  youngiest  daughters ! 

liXVn. 
And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  Temple'  stUI, 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps, 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill. 
Its  memory  of  thee ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness ;  oft  tnm  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  fettering  scales. 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 
While,  chance,  some  scattered  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bub- 
hUng  tales. 

1  r*  TIm  IoT«ly  peaceful  mirror  reflected  the  mountains  of 
MooU  Pnldana,  and  the  wild  fowl  skimming  Its  ample  sur- 
fKc,  toacbed  the  waters  with  thdr  rapid  wlnns,  learlng  circles 
and  trains  of  U^t  to  glitter  in  gray  repose.  As  we  moved 
aloag,  one  set  of  Interorting  features  Tielded  to  another,  and 
mrj  change  excited  new  delight.  Yet,  was  It  not  among 
these  tranquil  scenes  that  Hannibal  and  Flamlnius  met/ 
Was  not  tiM  blosh  of  blood  upon  the  sllTer  lake  of  Thrasi- 
Bcne  ?^-H.  W.  Wiixiams.] 

*  No  book  of  traTels  has  omitted  to  expatiate  on  the  temple 
of  the  CUtumnus,  between  Foligno  and  bpoleto  ;  and  no  site, 
or  soeoery,  ercn  In  Italy,  Is  more  worthy  a  description.  For 
sn  aooount  of  the  ^lapldatlon  of  this  temple,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  "  Historical  lUustratloos  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of 
ChiJde  Harold,'*  p.  3ft. 

>  r*  This  pretty  little  gem  stands  on  the  aodlTity  of  a  bank 
oreriooUng  its  crystal  waters,  which  have  their  source  at  the 
«Hrtanceof  soma  hundred  yards  towards  Spoleto.  The  temple, 
fronting  the  rlTer,  Ls  of  an  oblong  form,  in  the  Corinthian 
order.  Foar  columns  supnort  the  pediment,  the  shafts  of 
which  are  covered  in  spiral  lines,  and  in  forms  to  represent 
the  scales  of  fishes  :  tne  bases,  too,  are  richly  sculptured. 
Within  the  bulldlDC  is  a  chapel,  the  walls  of  which  are 
corersd  with  many  hundred  names ;  but  we  saw  none  which 
we  eoold  recognise  as  British.  Can  It  be  that  this  classical 
taa»le  is  sddom  visited  by  our  countrymen,  though  celebrated 
by  Dryden  and  Addison  ?  To  future  travellers  from  Britain 
It  win  surdy  be  rendered  Interesting  by  the  beautlAil  lines  of 
Lord  Byron,  flowing  as  sweetly  as  the  lovely  stream  which 
they  describe."-.  H.  W.  Wiluams.] 

*  [Pertiaps  there  are  no  verses  in  oar  language  of  happier 
deampcive  power  than  the  two  stansas  which  characterise  the 
CUtiiiBims.    In  general  poets  find  it  so  dlfflcult  to  leave  an 


rr- 


LXVnL 
Pass  not  unUest  the  Genius  of  the  place  l 
If  through  the  air  a  aephyr  more  serene 
Win  to  the  brow,  'tis  his ;  and  if  ye  trace 
Along  his  margin  a  more  eloquent  green. 
If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  dust 
Of  weary  life  a  moment  lave  it  clean 
With  Nature's  b^itism,»'tis  to  him  ye  must 
Fay  orisons  for  this  suspension  of  disgust.  < 

LZIX. 
The  roar  of  waters  I — fh>m  the  headlong  height 
Yelino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice ; 
The  fiOl  of  waters  I  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters  I  where  they  howl  and  hiss. 
And  boil  in  endless  torture ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Fhlegethon,  curls  roimd  the  rocks  of  Jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

LXX. 

And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
Returns  in  an  unceaaing  shower,  which  roimd, 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain, 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground. 
Making  it  all  one  emerald :  — how  profound 
The  gulf  I    and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound. 
Crushing  the  diift,  which,  downward  worn  and 
rent  [vent 

With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fearful 

LZXL 
To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infimt  sea 
Tom  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Farent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly,        [back ! 
With  many  windings,  through  the  vale  :-^  Look 
Lo !  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track. 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread, — a  matchless  cataract,  > 

Interesting  subject,  that  they  li^ure  the  distinctness  of  the 
description  by  loading  It  so  as  to  embarrass,  rather  than 
excite,  the  fancy  of  the  reader ;  or  else,  to  avoid  that  fault, 
they  confine  themselves  to  cold  and  abstract  generalities. 
Byron  has.  In  these  stansas,  admirably  steered  his  coikrse  be- 
twixt these  extremes :  while  they  present  the  outlines  of  a 
picture  as  pure  and  as  brilliant  as  those  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
the  task  of  filling  up  the  more  minute  particulars  is  Judiciouslv 
left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader ;  and  it  must  be  dull 
Indeed  if  it  does  not  supply  what  the  poet  has  left  unsaid,  or 
but  generally  and  briefly  Intimated,  while  the  eye  glances 
over  the  lines,  we  seem  to  feel  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the 
scene—  we  hear  the  bubbling  tale  of  the  more  rapid  streams, 
and  see  the  slender  proportions  of  the  rural  temple  reflected 
in  the  crystal  depth  of  the  calm  pool Sia  Waltsx  Scott.3 

*  I  saw  the  Cascata  del  Marmore  of  Terni  twice,  at  dlf* 
ferent  periods  ;  once  from  the  summit  of  the  precipice,  and 
again  irom  the  valley  below.  The  lower  view  Is  for  to  be 
preferred,  if  the  traveller  has  time  for  one  only ;  but  in  any 
point  of  view,  either  from  above  or  bolow,  it  is  worth  all  the 
cascades  and  torrents  of  Switaerland  put  together :  the  Stau- 
bach,  Reichenbach,  Plsse  Vache,  fall  of  Arpenaa,  &c.  are  rills 
in  comparative  appearance.  Of  the  fall  of  Schaffhausen  I 
cannot  speak,  not  yet  having  seen  it.  —  [**  The  stunning  sound, 
the  mist,  uncertainty,  and  tremendous  depth,  bewildered  the 
senses  for  a  time,  and  the  eye  had  little  rest  from  the  impe. 
tuous  and  hurrying  waters,  to  search  into  the  mysterious  and 
whitened  gulf,  which  presented,  through  a  cloud  of  spray, 
the  apparitions,  as  it  were,  of  rocks  and  overhanging  wood. 
The  wind,  however,  would  sometimes  remove  for  ui  instant 
this  misty  veil,  and  display  such  a  scene  of  havoc  as  appalled 
the  soul. '*_H.  W.  WiixiamS.3 
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CAHTO  XT. 


Lxxn. 

Horribly  beantiftil  I  but  oa  the  rtrgt, 
Ttom  side  to  side,  beneath  the  ^tteiing  mom. 
An  Iris  siti,  amidst  the  infernal  sui^e,  * 
I«ike  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unvom 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  watns,  bears  serene 
Its  briUiant  hises  with  all  their  beams  ansbom: 
Besembling,  inid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 
Love  watching  Madnew  with  i^wu^rahi^  mien. 

T.TXTTT 

Once  more  upon  the  woody  Apennlne, 
Tile  in£mt  Alps,  which  —  had  I  not  before 
Oand  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the  pine 
Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits,  and  where  roar* 
The  thundering  lauwine— might  be  worshipped 
But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Jungfraurear  [more ; 
Her  never-trodden  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
Glaciers  of  bleak  Mont  Blanc  both  far  and  near. 
And  in  Chimari  heard  the  thunder-hllb  of  fear, 

LXXIV. 

Th*  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  old  name ; 
And  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 
Like  spirits  of  the  spot,  as  \  were  for  feme. 
For  still  they  soared  unutterably  high : 
r^e  look*d  on  Ida  with  a  TrcQan^k  eye ; 
Athos,  Olympus,  <y.tna.  Atlas,  made 
These  hills  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity. 
All,  save  the  lone  Soracte^k  height,  dis|day*d 
Kot  mow  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Ilaoian*S  aid 


For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to  break. 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing :  not  in  vain 
Hay  he,  who  will,  his  recollections  rake. 
And  quote  in  dasdc  raptures,  and  awake 
The  hills  with  Ladan  echoes ;  I  abhorred 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet's  sake. 
The  drilled  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  words 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  recant 


>  Of  the  dme,  place,  and  qualities  of  thU  Uad  of  iris,  the 
reader  will  see  a  short  account,  in  a  note  to  Jtfoj^nrtf.  The 
fall  looks  ao  much  like  **  the  hell  of  waters,**  that  Addison 
thought  the  descent  alluded  to  by  the  gult  in  which  Alecto 
plunged  into  the  infernal  regions.  It  is  sinirular  eoouirh.  that 
two  of  the  finest  cascades  in  Europe  should  be  artiiicial  — 
this  of  the  Velino,  and  the  ooe  ai  T^roli.  The  traTeller  is 
ttronsltr  recocnmended  to  trace  the  Velino,  at  least  as  high  as 
the  little  Uke.  called  Fte*  di  Lup,  The  Reatine  tefritory  was 
the  ItJdisn  Tempe  ,Cicer.  EpisL  ad  Attic  xt.  lib.  iT.}i  >iMi 
the  ancient  naturalists  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  Ixii.). 
arooQgst  other  beautifnl  trarietiea,  remarked  the  daily  rain, 
bows  of  the  lake  Velinas.  A  scholar  of  great  name  has 
deroted  a  treatise  to  this  district  alone.  See  Aid.  XEanut.  de 
Beatina  Urhe  Agroque,  ap.  Sallengre,  Thesaor.  torn.  L  p.  7T\. 

*  In  the  greater  part  of  Swiuerland,  tbo  aralanches  are 
known  by  the  name  of  lauwincL 

'  Thew  stantas  mar  probably  rmind  the  reader  of  Ensign 
Konherton's  remarks':  **  D— o  Horao,'*  ttc  ;  but  the  reasons 
for  our  dislike  are  not  exactly  the  same.  I  wish  to  express, 
that  we  become  tired  of  the  task  before  we  can  coroprehend 
the  beauty ;  that  we  learn  by  rote  before  we  can  gK  by  heart ; 
that  the  freshness  is  worn  away,  and  the  futxire  pleasure  and 
adrsatage  deMlened  and  destroyed,  by  the  didactic  antlci> 
pation,  at  an  age  when  we  can  neither  feel  nor  onderstaod 
the  power  of  compositions  which  it  requires  an  acquaintance 
with  life,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  to  relish,  or  to  reason 
tipon.     For  the  sane  reason,  we  nerer  can  be  aware  of  the 


fu.ness  of  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  Shakspeare  (**  To  be, 
or  not  to  be,"  for  mstance\  trom~  the  habit  of  hartof  them 
hamoMsed  into  us  at  etght  rears  old,  as  an  exercise,  not  of 
mind,  but  of  memory:  so  that  when  we  are  old  enough  to 
cn;oT  them,  the  ta^te  is  gone,  an«l  the  appetite  paljcd.  In  some 
pans  of  the  continent,  roung  persons  are  taurhc  ttom  more 
common  authors,  aod  do  not  read  th«  best  clasiJci  till  th«Blr 


Aught  that  recalls  the  daily  drag  wbidi  tomV 
My  rf<»irtwii«g  memory ;  and,  thoq^  Time  hadi 
My  mhid  to  meditate  iHiat  then  it  lenfnU  [taqght 
Tet  such  the  flz*d  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatimre  of  my  early  thought. 
That,  with  the  fkeshness  wearing  out  Iwiuia 
My  mind  could  relish  what  it  wiffiiX  hafwe  aom^ 
If  free  to  choose,  I  cannot  now  restore 
Ito  health;  but  what  it  then  detested,  still 


LZXVIL 

Then  ftrewell,  Horace ;  whom  I  hated  so^^ 
Not  for  thy  fkults,  but  mine ;  it  is  a  cuim 
To  nndcrrtand,  not  foel  thy  lyric  How, 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  Tetse^ 
Although  no  deeper  Moralist  rehearse 
Our  little  life,  nor  Bard  prescribe  his  ait. 
Nor  lirelier  Satirist  the  conscience  pleree. 
Awakening  without  wounding  the  touchM  heart, 
Tet  fiire  thee  well — upon  Soracte^  lidge  we  part. 


Oh  Borne !  my  country  l  dty  of  the  soul  1 
The  orphans  of  the  hesrt  must  turn  to  Aec, 
Ixme  mother  of  dead  empires  I  and  contnl 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
IBHiat  are  our  woes  and  suilieranoe  ?  Cone  and  sec 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  yoor  way 
0*er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  trmples,  Te! 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day  — 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  daj. 


The  Kiobe  of  nations  I  there  she  stands^  * 
Childless  and  crownless,  In  her  voiodca 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands. 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago; 
The  Sdpios*  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now;  < 
The  very  sepuk^res  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thon  flow. 
Old  Tiber!  through  a  marble  wikicmess? 
Bise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  t 


the 


his 


maturity.    1  certainly  do  not  speak  oa  thb 

pique  or  aversion  towards  the  place  of  my 

not  a  slow,  though  an  idle  boy ;  and  I  belle 

can  he,  more  attached  to  Harrow  than  I  haw  always 

and  with  reason  ; — a  part  of  the  time  pt 

happiest  of  my  life ;  aiKl  my  precepcor,  the  Bee.  Dr. 

Drury,  was  the  best  and  worthiest  IHend  I 

whose  warnings  I  hare  remembered  but  too  wcU,  i 

late  when  I  have  erred,  — and  whoa*  ooonaeli  1 

followed  when  I  have  dooe  well  or  wisely.    If 

periect  record  of  my  feelings  towards  hua 

eyes,  IK  it  remind  him  of  ooe  who  ncrer  thinks 

witli  gratitude  and  Tcneratioo  —  of  ooe  who 

gladly  boast  of  haTing  been  his  pupfl,  i^  bf  more  doady  UA- 

lowing  his  iqiunctions,  he  could  redect  aay  hoaoar  opoa  his 

instructor. 

*  [Ix»rd  Byron's  prepossession  against  He 
a  paralicL    It  was  not  till  released  (hxn  the  do^  of 
Virpl  as  a  task,  that  Gray  could  feel  Un     " 
joring  the  beauties  of  that  poeC  ->  SIooklI 

^  ^  I  hare  been  some  days  in  Rome  the  W< 
de!  i  ehted  « ilh  Rome.  Asa  wh<^e  —  »»w-<fw^  ■ 
it  heau  Greece,  Coostaminople,  erery  thing— j 
hare  erer  seeiL  But  I  caai  describe,  becaoa 
pressions  are  always  strong  and  oonAued,  and 
telccu  and  reduces' them  to  order,  like  disUDce  In 'the  lai 
scape,  and  blends  them  better,  although  they  any  be 
distincl.  I  have  been  on  horseback  most  of  the  day,  aB  d^s 
since  my  arriTal.  I  hare  been  to  Albano,  its  lakn,  and  tt» 
the  top  bf  the  .Alban  Mount,  and  to  Freacati,  Aikia.  Ac.  As 
for  the  Coliseum,  Pantheon,  St.  Peter's,  the  Vi 
&c.  Ac.  — thrr  are  quite  tDcnnoe>«able,ia 
Bfron  LrtUri,  May,  IS  17,] 

*  For  a  comment  on  this  and  tht  two  foUowInf 
the  mdar  maj  oansuU  *  Historical  Dlaatndoaa,*  pw  41 
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Tlie  Gotb,  the  Christian,  Time,  'Var,  Flood,  and  Fire, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seren-hUlM  dty's  pxide ; 
She  nw  her  gloriei  star  by  star  ezpbe. 
And  19  the  steep  barharian  monarchs  ride, 
Where  the  car  cUmb*d  the  capitol;  &r  and  ^de 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site : — 
Chaos  of  ruins  I  who  shall  trace  the  void, 
(ftr  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light. 
And  say,  **  here  was,  or  is,**  where  all  is  doubly  night  ? 

LXXXL 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 
Vlght*^  daughter.  Ignorance,  hath  wrapt  and  wrap 
All  round  us ;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  eir : 
The  ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  stars  their  map. 
And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap ; 
But  Borne  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o'or  recollections;  now  we  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  *<  Eureka !  **  it  is  dear — 
When  but  some  faLie  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near. 

TiXXTn. 
Alasl  the  lofty  dty  t  and  alas ! 
The  trebly  hundred  triumphs !  ^  and  the  day 
When  Brntos  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
The  oonqneior's  sword  In  bearing  time  away  I 
Alas,  toe  Tully*s  Toloe,  and  Virgil's  lay. 
And  Livy's  pictuzed  page  I —but  these  shall  be 
Her  resurrection;  all  beside— decay. 
Alas,  Ibr  Earth,  for  nerer  shall  we  see 
That  MghtnesB  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Bome  was 


TiXxxnr. 

Oh  thou,  whose  chariot  rdl'd  on  Fortune's  wheel. 
Triumphant  Sylla  1  Thou,  who  didst  subdue 
Thy  country's  Ibes  ere  thou  wouldst  pause  to  feel 
The  wrath  of  thy  own  wrongs,  or  reap  the  due 
Of  hoarded  Tengeanoe  till  thine  eagles  ilew 
O'er  praatnte  Aida; — thou,  who  with  thy  frown 
Annihilated  senates— BomaUf  too, 
With  all  thy  rices,  Ibr  tbou  didst  lay  down 
With  an  atoning  smile  a  mare  than  earthly  crown — 

Lxxziy. 

The  dictatorial  wreath  *,— couldst  thou  divine 
To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which  made 
Thee  more  than  mortal  ?  and  that  so  supine 
By  an^t  than  Romans  Bome  should  thus  be  laid  ? 
She  who  was  named  Eternal,  and  anray'd 
Her  warrion  but  to  conquer — she  who  veU'd 
Earth  with  her  haughty  shadow,  and  display'd. 
Until  the  o'er-canopied  horiaon  fidl'd. 
Her  rushing  wings— Oh  I  she  who  was  Almighty 
hail'd! 

>  Orosiui  riTOT  390  tor  the  number  of  triamphc  Ha  It 
followed  by  FUiTlnias;  and  PtfiTlniiu  bjr  3Ir.  Gibbon  and 
the  modem  wrtten. 

*  Certatnly,  were  it  doc  for  thcie  two  traits  in  tbe  life  of 
SjrUa,  alluded  to  fa  this  stanza,  we  should  regard  him  as  a 
monster  unredeemed  bf  any  admirable  quality.  Tbe  atone- 
wtemi  of  his  volonlary  resignation  of  empire  m^  perhaps  be 
aewptad  by  us,  as  it  seems  to  hare  satisfied  the  Romans,  who 
if  they  baa  not  respected  must  hare  destroyed  him.  There 
eonU  be  no  mean,  no  dlTlsion  of  opinion ;  they  must  hare  ail 
thougbt,  like  Eucrates,  that  what  nad  appeared  ambition  was 
a  lote  of  gtory,  and  that  what  had  been  mistaken  for  pride 
wii  a  real  graadcor  of  sooL  <— C**  Seigneur,  rout  chttiges 


:,\ 


LXXXV. 

Sylla  was  flnt  of  ricton ;  but  our  own 
The  sagest  of  usurpers,  Cromwell ;  he 
Too  swept  off  senates  while  he  hew'd  the  throne 
Down  to  a  block — immortal  rebel  1    See 
What  crimes  it  costs  to  be  a  moment  free 
And  Itoious  through  all  ages  I  but  beneath 
His  fete  the  moral  lurks  of  destiny ; 
His  day  of  double  rictory  and  death  [breath. 

Beheld  him  win  two  realms,  and,  happier,  yield  his 

LXXXVL 

The  third  of  the  same  moon  whose  former  course 
Had  all  but  crown'd  him,  on  the  selfsame  day 
Deposed  him  gently  from  his  throne  of  force. 
And  laid  him  with  the  earth's  preceding  clay.s 
And  show'd  not  Fortune  thus  how  feme  and  sway. 
And  all  we  deem  delightfiil,  and  consume 
Our  souls  to  compass  through  each  arduous  way. 
Are  in  her  eyes  less  happy  than  the  tomb  ? 
Were  they  but  so  in  man's,  how  different  were  his 
doom! 

LZXXYIL 
And  thou,  dread  statue  I  yet  existent  in  * 
The  austerest  fonn  of  naked  majesty. 
Thou  who  beheldest,  'mid  the  assassins'  din. 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Oesar  lie. 
Folding  his  robe  In  dying  dignity, 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis  1  did  he  die. 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey  ?  have  ye  been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a  scene  ? 

LZZXYin. 
And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Bome !  ^ 
She-wolf !  whose  braaen^imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art. 
Thou  standest :  —  Mother  of  the  mighty  heart. 
Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy  wild  teat, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Boman  Jove's  etherial  dart. 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  Ughtoing  —  dost  thou  yet 
Gittrd  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge 
foffget  ? 


LXXXIX. 

Thou  dost  ;-*  but  all  thy  fostei^babes  are  dead  — > 
The  men  of  iron ;  and  the  world  hath  rear'd 
Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres :  men  bled 
In  imitation  of  the  thixigs  they  fear'd,       [steer'd. 
And  fought  and  conquer'd,  and  the  same  course 
At  apish  distance ;  but  as  yet  none  have. 
Nor  could,  the  same  supremacy  have  near'd. 
Save  one  vain  man,  who  is  not  in  the  grave. 
But,  vanquish'd  by  himself^  to  his  own  slaves  a  slave— 


toutes  raes  idtes  de  la  fa^on  dont  Je  tous  vols  agir.  Je  crojrals 
que  vous  aWea  de  rambitlon,  mais  aucune  amour  pour  la 
glolre :  Je  Toyais  bien  que  Totre  &rae  <tait  haute ;  mais  je  ne 
soup^onnais  pas  qu'eile  tat  grander"  —  Dialogue$  da  Sylta  el 
d'£vcrate.2 

*  On  the  ad  of  September  Cromwell  gained  the  Tirtory  ot 
Dunbar :  a  year  afterwards  he  obtained  **  his  crowning 
mercy  '*  of  Worcester ;  and  a  few  years  after,  on  the  same 
day,  which  he  had  ever  esteemed  tbe  most  fortunate  for  him, 
died. 

\*  See  Appendix,  <*  Historical  Notes,"  Nos.  xxit.  xxv. 
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CAMTO  IT. 


XC. 

The  fool  of  falae  dominUm  —  and  a  kind 
Of  bastard  Cssar,  following  him  of  old 
With  steps  unequal ;  for  tlie  Boroan's  mind 
Was  modeli'd  in  a  less  tenestrlal  mould,  > 
With  passions  ileroer,  yet  a  judgment  cold. 
And  an  immortal  inirinct  vrbich  redeem'd 
The  frailties  of  a  heart  so  soft,  yet  bcdd. 
Alddes  \rith  the  distaif  now  he  seem*d 
At  Cleopatra^s  feet,  — and  now  himself  he  bcam'd, 

XCI. 

And  came  — and  saw — andconquer'd  I  But  the  man 
Who  would  have  tamed  his  eagles  down  to  flee, 
Like  a  tnln*d  fUoon,  in  the  Gallic  yan. 
Which  he,  in  sooth,  long  led  to  victory. 
With  a  dnf  heart  which  nerer  seem*d  to  be 
A  listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  firamed ; 
With  but  one  weakest  weakness  —  canity. 
Coquettish  in  ambition  —  still  he  aim*d  — 
At  what?     can  he  avouch — or  answer  what  he 
dalm*d? 

xcn. 

And  would  be  all  or  nothing — nor  could  wait 
For  the  sure  grave  to  level  him ;  few  years 
Had  flx'd  him  with  the  Ccsars  in  his  fote. 
On  whom  we  tread :  For  tJkia  the  conqueror  rears 
The  arch  of  triumph  !  and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  have  flow'd. 
An  universal  deluge,  which  appean 
Without  an  ark  for  wretched  man*s  abode. 
And  ebbs  but  to  reflow  I  —  Renew  thy  rainbow,  God ! 

xcm. 

What  fhnn  this  barren  being  do  we  reap  ? 
Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail,  ^ 
Ufe  short,  and  truth  a  gem  which  loves  the  deep, 
And  all  things  weigh'd  in  custom's  falsest  scale  ; 
Opinion  an  omnipotence, — whose  veQ 
Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  ri^t 
And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  Judgments  should  become  too  bright. 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  have 
too  much  light. 

XCIV. 
And  thus  they  plod  in  sluggish  misery. 
Hotting  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to  age. 
Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  die. 
Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 
To  the  new  race  of  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 
War  for  their  chains,  and  rather  than  be  free, 
Bleed  gladiator-like,  and  still  engage 
Within  the  same  arena  where  they  see 
Their  feUowi  foil  before,  like  leaves  of  the  same  tree. 

XCV. 
I  wptak  not  of  men*s  creeds — they  rest  between 
Man  and  his  Biaker — but  of  things  attow'd, 
Avcrr*d,  and  known, — and  daily,  hourly  seen  — 
The  yoke  that  is  upon  us  doubly  bow*d. 
And  the  intent  of  tyranny  avow'd, 

t  Set  Appendix.  **  Historical  Kocm,**  Ko.  rxn. 

•  — — ^—  "  Omn«  peoc  veteres ;  qui  nihil  copiosd, 
afhU  percefrf,  nihil  tdri  po»M  dlxenint ;  ancuttot  tensui ; 
InibeciUot  animot,  brrna  curricula  vits ;  in  profundo  rerl- 
tMttvBk  4leiner«Ain  ;  opinionitHU  et  inttttutis  omnia  tcn^ri ; 
nihil  rentau  relln<)uJ :  detncept  omnia  tcnebris  circumfusa 
•SM  dixcroDL'*    Acadam.  L  U.    Tb«  aightaan  hupdrad  yean 


The  edict  of  £arth*s  rulen,  who  are  grown 
The  apes  of  him  who  humbled  once  the  pnadt 
And  shook  them  from  their  slnmben  on  the  throne 
Too  glorious,  were  this  all  hb  mighty  ann  had 


XCVL 
Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  oonqner*d  be. 
And  Freedom  And  no  cliampioo  and  no  diild 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  arm*d  and  undeflled  ? 
Or  must  such  minds  be  nouitth'd  In  the  wHd* 
Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest,  *midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nnxslng  Nature  sodled 
On  inftnt  Washington  ?    Has  Earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no 
shore? 


XCTIL 
But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime. 
And  fotal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  Freedom's  cause,  in  every  age  and  dime ; 
Because  the  deadly  days  which  we  have  seen. 
And  vUe  Ambition,  that  built  up  between 
ICan  and  his  hopes  an  adamantine  wall. 
And  the  base  pageant  last  npon  the  seenc^ 
Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  ctenial  thndl 
Which  nips  lifo*ft  tree,  and  dooms  man*s  worst — his 
second  fon. 


XCYIIL 
Yet,  Freedom  I  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying. 
Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  apmmat  the  wind  ; 
Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  dying. 
The  loudest  stiU  the  tempest  leaves  bdiind ; 
Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind. 
Chopped  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth. 
But  the  sap  lasts, — and  still  the  seed  we  And 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  North ; 
So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  taring  forth. 


There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days, ' 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  Its  fence  of  stone. 
Such  as  an  aimy*ft  baflled  strength  delaysi, 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  atone. 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown. 
The  gariand  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'erthrown ;  — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?  within  its  cave 
What  treasiue  lay  so  lock*d,  so  hid? — A  woman^ 


G- 


But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace  ?  Was  she  chaste  and  foir  ? 
Worthy  a  king'k  —  or  more — a  Romans  bed  ? 
What  race  of  chlefr  and  heroes  did  she  bear? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir  ? 
How  lived — how  loved — how  died  she?   Was  she 
So  honoured — and  oonspicuonsly  there,  [not 

Where  meaner  reUcs  must  not  dare  to  rot. 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot  ? 


which  have  dapaed  tinee  Cicero  wrote  this,  liavaaot 
anf  of  the  imperfections  of  bumanitr ;  and  tha  oa 
the  ancient  philosophert  may.  without  ihiuatioaor 
be  trantcribed  ia  a  poem  written  yesterday. 

'AUuding  CO  the  tonb  of  CedUa  MeWDa.  cdiad 
Bove.    SM'*HialoricaimttctxatMU,''p.m. 
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CL 

Was  she  as  those  who  love  their  lords,  or  they 
Who  krre  the  lords  of  others  ?  such  have  been 
£Tcn  in  the  olden  time,  Bome*s  annals  say. 
Was  she  a  matron  of  Cornelia*!  mien. 
Or  the  light  air  of  Egypt's  graccf^  queen, 
ProAtse  of  joy — or  'gahist  it  did  she  war. 
Inveterate  in  Tirtue  ?  Did  she  lean 
To  the  soft  side  of  the  heart,  or  wisely  bar 
LoTe   from   amongst  her  grie&  ?  —  for  such  the 
alTections  are. 

cn. 

Perchance  she  died  In  youth :  it  may  be,  bow*d 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Hight  gather  o*er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom        [shed  i 
Heaven  gives  its  favourites  —  early  death;   yet 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 
Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autimmal  leaf-like  red. 

cm. 

Perchance  she  died  in  age  —  surviving  all. 
Charms,  kindred,  children— with  the  silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall. 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Borne  —  But  whither  would  Conjecture  stray  ? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know-^Metella  died. 

The  wealthiest  Roman*s  wife :   Behold  his   love  or 
pride! 

CIV. 
I  know  not  why — but  standing  thus  by  thee 
It  teems  as  if  I  had  thine  inmate  known. 
Thou  Tomb  I  and  other  days  come  back  on  me 
With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  like  the  cloudy  groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind ; 
Tet  could  I  seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
Tini  had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 

Forms  from,  the  iloatlng  wreck  which  Ruin  leaves 
behind ;« 

CV. 
And  from  the  planks,  frr  shattered  o  er  the  rocks. 
Built  me  a  little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 
To  battle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 
Of  the  loud  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless  roar 
Which  rushes  on  the  solitary  shore 


Rkfa.  Franc.  PhIL  Brunck.  Foetae  Gnomic!,  p.  231.  ed.  1784. 

*  [Poor  words*  aad  two  initials,  compose  the  whole  of  tlie 
tnteripcioa  which,  whatever  was  its  ancient  position,  is  now 
placed  in  front  of  this  towering  sepuldire:  Cjbciu  Ji .  Q .  Caa- 
Tici .  F  .  McTBLLJi .  Ckaisi.  It  is  more  likely  to  liare  been 
the  pride  than  the  lore  of  Crassiu,  which  raised  so  superb  a 
nwraorial  to  a  wife,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned  in  historr, 
uoless  the  be  s'lpposed  to  be  that  ladf  whose  Intimacr  witn 
Dolabella  was  so  offenslre  to  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero  ; 
or  tbm  who  was  diTorced  by  Lentulus  Spinther ;  or  she,  per. 
lu|«  the  same  person,  from  whose  ear  the  son  of  £sopus 
transferred  a  predoos  jewel  to  enrich  bis  daughter.  —  Hob. 

■0OSB.3 

*  The  FalalfaM  is  one  mass  of  ruins,  particularly  on  the 
side  towards  the  Circus  Maximua.  The  rerj  soil  is  formed 
of  cnmbled  brickwork.  Nothing  has  been  told,  nothing  can 
be  told,  to  satisfr  the  belief  of  anjr  but  a  Roman  antiquary. 
See  *■  Historical  IllustraUons,"  p.  9Ua— C  The  Toice  of  Marius 
eoald  ooC  sound  more  deep  and  solemn  among  the  ruined 

I  of  Carthage,  than  the  strains  of  the  Pllgrun  amid  the 


I 


Where  all  lies  founder*d  that  was  ever  dear : 
But  cotild  I  gather  from  the  wave-worn  store 
Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  where  should  I  steer  ? 

There  woos  no  home^  nor  hope,  nor  life,  save  what  is 
here.  .     ai 

CTL  ^    ^v 

Then  let  the  winds  howl  on  !  their  harmony  ^ 

Shall  henceforth  be  my  music,  and  the  night 
The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlets'  cry. 
As  I  now  hear  them,  in  the  fiidlng  light 
Dim  o'er  the  bird  of  darkness*  native  site. 
Answering  each  other  on  the  Palatine,        [bright, 
Vnth  their  large  eyes,  all  glistening  gray  and 
And  sailing  pinions.  — Upon  such  a  shrine 

What  are  our  petty  grieft  ? — ^let  me  not  number  mine. 


CVIL 
Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd,  column  strown 
In  fragments,  choked  up  vaults,  and  frescos  steeped 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd. 
Deeming  it  midnight :  —  Temples,  baths,  or  halls  ? 
Pronounce  who  can ;  for  all  that  Learning  reap*d 
Prom  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  walls— 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount!   *tis  thus  the  mighty 
falls.) 

cvm. 

There  Is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales ;  * 
'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past, 
Plrst  Freedom,  and  then  Glory — when  that  fails, 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption,  —barbarism  at  lasL 
And  History,  with  all  her  volumes  vast. 
Hath  but  one  page,— 'tis  better  written  here. 
Where  gorgeous  Tyranny  hath  thus  amass'd 
All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye  or  ear. 
Heart,  soul  could  seek,  tongue  ask  —  Away  with 
words!  draw  near, 

CIZ. 
Admire,  exult— despise — laugh,  weep, — for  here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling :  —  Man  !  ..— 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear. 
Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span. 
This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled. 
Of  Glory's  gewgaws  shining  in  the  van 
Till  the  sun's  rays  with  added  flame  were  fill'd  ! 
Where  are  its  golden  roofii  ?  where  those  who  dared 
to  build? 

broken  shrines  and  iUIen  statues  of  her  stibduer."  — Sia 
Waltss  Scott.3 

*  The  author  of  the  life  of  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  opinion 
entertained  of  Britain  by  that  orator  and  his  cotemporary 
Romans,  has  the  following  eloquent  passage :  —  **  From  their 
railleries  of  this  kind,  on  the  barbarity  and  misery  of  our 
island,  one  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  surprising  fate  and 
revolutions  of  kinsdoms ;  how  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  the  seat  of  arts,  empire,  and  glory,  now  lies  sunk  in 
sloth,  ignorance,  and  poverty,  enslaved  to  the  most  cruel  as 
well  as  to  the  most  contemptible  of  tyrants,  superstition  ard 
religious  imposture  :  while  this  remote  country,  anciently  the 
Jest  and  contempt  of  the  polite  Romans,  it  become  the  happy 
seat  of  liberty,  plentr,  and  letters;  flouriihing  in  all  the  arts 
and  refinements  of  clril  life;  vet  runnZng  perhaps  the  same 
course  which  Rome  itself  had  run  before  it,  from  virtuous 
Industry  to  wealth ;  from  wealth  to  luxury ;  from  luxury  to 
an  impatience  of  discipline,  and  corruption  of  morals :  till,  by 
a  totsil  degeneracy  and  loss  of  virtue,  being  grown  ripe  for 
destruction,  it  fall  a  prey  at  last  to  some  hardy  oppressor, 
and.  with  the  lou  of  liberty,  losing  evexy  thing  that  is  valuable, 
sinks  gradually  again  into  iU  original  barbarism."  (See  His- 
tory of  the  Life  of  M.  TulUus  Cicero,  sect  vi.  toI.  il.  p.  lOS.) 
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CANTO  IT. 


ex. 

TuOy  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thoo. 
Thou  namriew  column  ^th  the  bulled  base  I 
What  are  the  laurels  of  the  Cesar's  brow  ? 
Crown  me  with  Iwj  ttoni  his  dwelUng-place. 
IThose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  In  the  fiioe, 
Titus  or  Tndan*s  ?   Mo— t  is  that  of  Time: 
Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 
Scoffing ;  and  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sub- 
lime,* 

CXL 
Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  stf  of  Rome, 
And  looking  to  the  stars :  thej  had  contain*d 
A  spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a  home. 
The  last  of -those  who  o'er  the  whole  earth  relgn'd. 
The  Boman  globe,  for  after  none  sustain'd. 
But  yielded  bock  his  conquests :  —he  was  moro 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and,  unstain'd 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely  wore 
His  sovereign  virtues — still  we  Trajan's  name  adore.  < 

CXIL 
Whero  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  place 
Where  Home  embraced  her  heroes?   where  the 

steep 
Tarpeian  ?  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race. 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.     Did  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here  7   Yes ;  and  In  yon  field  below, 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep — 
The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow, 
And  still  the  eloquent   air  breathes — bums  with 

Cicero  I 

cxnL 

The  field  of  ft^eedom,  fhction,  ftme,  and  blood : 
Hero  a  proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled. 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  further  worlds  to  conquer  fidl'd ; 
But  long  before  had  Freedom's  foce  been  veil'd, 
And  Anarchy  assumed  her  attributes ; 
Till  every  lawless  soldier  who  assail'd 
Trod  on  the  trembling  senate's  slavish  mutes, 
Or  raised  the  venal  voice  of  baser  prostitutes. 

CXIV. 

Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name. 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee, 
Bedeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 
The  friend  of  Petrarch — hope  t)f  Italy— 
Riensil  last  of  Bomansis   While  the  tree 
Of  fk«edom1i  wlther'd  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf, 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be— - 
The  forum's  champion*  and  the  people's  chief— 
Her  new-bom  Numa  thou — ^with  reign,  alas  l  too  briet 

1  The  column  of  Trajui  li  siirmountfld  bf  St  Peter :  that 
of  AureUui  bj  St.  Paul.  Sm  **  HUtorical  lUustntions/* 
P.9U. 

*  Trajan  was  prmerHattm  the  best  of  the  Roman  princes 
(Batrop.  1.  tIU.  c  A.) ;  and  it  would  be  eiuier  to  And  a  aotre- 
relgn  uniting  exactly  the  opposite  chanicteriftlct,  than  one 
potactsed  of  all  the  happjr  ouklitiet  ascribed  to  this  emperor. 
**  When  be  mounted  the  throne,"  uijt  the  historian  Dion, 
**  he  was  strong  In  tiodf ,  he  was  vigorous  in  mind ;  age  had 
fanpairrd  none  of  his  faculties  ;  he  was  altogether  free  from 
entry  and  from  detraction ;  he  honoured  all  the  good,  and  he 
advanced  them ;  and  on  this  account  they  could  not  tw  the 


©: 


cxv. 

Egeria  I  sweet  creation  of  some  haart^ 
Which  found  no  morUl  resting-plaee  so  lUr 
As  thine  ideal  breast ;  whate'cr  tbon  art 
Or  wert,— a  young  Auron  of  the  air. 
The  nympholepsy  of  some  food  despair ; 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth. 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there 
Too  much  adoring ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth. 
Thou  wert  a  beautifiil  thought,  and  softly  bodied 
forth. 

CXVL 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops ;  thefoce 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  yean  unwrinUcd, 
Refiects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place. 
Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleepy 
Prison'd  in  marble,  bubbling  from  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round,  fern,  flowers,  and  ivy, 
creep, 

cxvn- 

Fantastically  tangled :  the  green  hills 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  the  grass 
The  quick-eyed  lisard  rustles,  and  the  bOb 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass ; 
Flowers  firesh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  daas. 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyet 
Dance  in  the  soft  breese  in  a  fidry  mass ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 
Kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  ooloar*d  by  its 
skies. 

cxvm. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  cover, 
Egeria  t  thy  all  heavenly  bosom  beating 
For  the  tut  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover; 
The  purple  Midnight  veO'd  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  starry  canopy,  and  seating 
Thyself  by  thine  adorer,  what  befel  ? 
This  cave  was  surely  shaped  out  for  the  greeting 
Of  an  enamour'd  Goddess,  and  the  cell 
Haunted  by  holy  Love —the  earliest  oracle  I 


And  didst  thou  not,  thy  breast  to  his  replying^ 
Blend  a  celestial  with  a  human  heart; 
And  Love,  which  dies  as  it  was  bom,  in  sig^iing. 
Share  with  immortal  transports  ?  could  thine  art 
Make  them  indeed  immortal,  and  impart 
The  purity  of  heaven  to  earthly  Joys, 
Expel  the  venom  and  not  blunt  the  dart— 
The  dull  satiety  which  all  destroys  — 
And  root  from  out  the  soul  the  deadly  weed  which 
cloys? 

objects  of  his  fear,  or  of  his  hate ;  he  nerer  listened  to  tn- 
formers ;  he  gare  not  war  to  his  anger ;  he  abstained  equally 
from  unfair  exactions  and  unjuit  punishments ;  he  bad  rather 
be  lotred  as  a  man  than  honoured  as  a  sovereign :  be  was 
aflhble  with  his  people,  respectful  to  the  senate,  and  univer- 
sally  belotred  by  both  ;  he  inspired  none  with  dread  but  tba 
enemies  of  his  country.**  —  Hist.  Rom.  L  IxilL  c  6»  7. 

*  The  name  and  exploits  of  Rleasi  must  be  fhmlUar  to  the 
reader  of  Gibbon.  Some  details  and  unedited  manuscripts, 
relative  to  this  unhappy  hero,  will  be  seen  in  the  **  Histofkal 
Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto,**  p.  248. 

4  See  AppendU,  **  Historical  Notes.**  No.  xxni. 
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Alas !  our  TOimg  affiectioiis  ran  to  wtste. 
Or  water  but  the  desert ;  whence  arise 
Bat  weeds  of  dark  Inzurlanoe,  tares  of  haste, 
Rank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to  the  eyes, 
Flowers  whose  wild  odours  breathe  but  agonies, 
And  trees  whose  gums  are  poison ;  such  the  plants 
Wliich  spring  beneath  her  steps  as  Passion  ilies 
0*cr  the  world's  wilderness,  and  vainly  pants 
For  some  celestial  firnit  forbidden  to  our  wants. 

CXZI. 
Oh  Lore !  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art-« 
An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  In  thee, 
A  £iith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart. 
But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e*er  shall  see 
The  naked  eye,  thy  form,  as  it  should  be ; 
The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven. 
Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy, 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image  given. 
As  haunts  the  unquench'd  soul— parch'd— wearied 
— wrung — and  riven. 

CXXIL 
Of  its  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased. 
And  fevers  into  felae  creation :  — where, 
Where  are  the  forms  the  sculptor's  soul  hath  seised  ? 
In  him  alone.     Can  Nature  show  so  fiiir  7 
Where  are  the  charms  and  virtues  which  we  dare 
Conceive  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men. 
The  unrcach'd  Paradise  of  our  despair, 
Which  o*er-informs  the  pencil  and  the  pen. 
And  overpowers  the  page  where  it  would  bloom  again  ? 

CXXIIL 

Wholoves,  raves— *t  is  youth*sf^nay— but  the  cure 
Is  bitterer  still ;  as  chum  by  charm  unwinds 
Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sxm 
Mor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  trom  out  the  mind's 
Ideal  shape  of  such ;  yet  stni  It  bbids 
Hie  fatal  spell,  and  still  it  draws  us  on. 
Heaping  the  whirlwind  ftom  the  oft-sown  winds ; 
The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  begun,    [undone. 
Seems  ever  near  the  prise,  —  wealthiest  when  most 


We  wither  firom  our  youth,  we  gasp  away —  [thirst. 
Sick  — sick;   unfound  the  boon  —  unslaked  the 
Though  to  the  last.  In  verge  of  our  decay. 
Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sought  at  first  — 
But  all  too  late,  —  so  are  we  doubly  curst. 
liove,  ftme,  ambition,  avarice — *tis  the  same. 
Each  idle  —  and  all  ill— and  none  the  worst  — 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a  different  name. 
And  Death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  the  flame. 

CXXV.  [loved. 

Few  ^- none  ^  find  what  they  love  or  could  have 
Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 
Meeeasity  of  loving,  have  removed 
Antipathies — but  to  recur,  ere  long, 

>  "At  an  ercnts,*'  ssfi  the  aathor  of  the  Acadamical 
QontSoos,  **  I  trust,  whatere*  ihat  be  the  fat«  of  my  own 
ipecniarlont,  that  pbilotophr  will  regain  tliat  ettimatioo 
vliieh  it  ought  to  posseu.  The  free  and  philosophic  spirit 
of  oar  natiofi  has  been  the  theme  of  adroiratioo  to  the  frmrliL 
This  was  the  proud  distinction  of  Englishmen,  and  the  In. 
mtnous  source  of  all  their  glory.  Shall  we  then  forget  the 
manly  and  dignified  sentiments  of  our  ancestors,  to  prate  in 
the  langnage  of  the  notber  or  the  nurse  about  our  good  old 
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Envenom'd  with  irrevocable  wrong ; 
And  Circumstance,  that  unspiritual  god 
And  miscreator,  makes  and  helps  along 
Our  coming  evils  with  a  crutch-like  rod. 
Whose  touch  turns  Hope  to  dust,  —  the  dust  we  all 

have  trod. 

CXXVL 
Our  life  is  a  fiilse  nature  — *tis  not  in 
The  harmony  of  things,  —  this  hard  decree. 
This  uneradicable  taint  of  sin, 
This  boundless  upas,  this  all-blasting  tree, 
Whose  root  is  earth,  whose  leaves  and  branches  be 
The  skies  which  rain  their  plagues  on  men  like  dew — 
Disease,  death,  bondage  —  all  the  woes  we  see  — 
And  worse,  the  woes  we  see  not  — which  throb 

through 
The  Immedicable  soul,  with  heart-aches  ever  new. 

CXXVIL 

Yet  let  us  ponder  boldly  -i-  *tis  a  base  > 
Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
Our  right  of  thought— our  last  and  only  place 
Of  refiige ;  this,  at  least,  shall  still  be  mine : 
Though  from  our  birth  the  fiiculty  divine 
Is  chain'd  and  tortured — cabin*d,  cribb*d,  confined. 
And  bred  in  darkness,  lest  the  truth  should  shine 
Too  brightly  on  the  unprepared  mind,  [blind. 

The  beam  pours  in,  for  time  and  skill  will  couch  the 

CXXV  111. 
Arches  on  arches  I  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  Une, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 
Her  CoUseum  stands ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  *t  were  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  stresms  here,  to  illume 
This  long-explored  but  stUl  ezhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation ;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  nighty  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

CXXDL 

Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven. 
Floats  o*er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument. 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.     There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  Time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruin*d  battlement. 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower. 

cxxx. 

Oh  Time  I  the  beautifier  of  the  dead, 
Adomer  of  the  ruin,  comforter' 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled  — 
Time  I  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err. 
The  test  of  truth,  love,  — sole  philosopher. 
For  all  beside  are  sophists,  from  thy  thrift. 
Which  never  loses  though  it  doth  defer— 
Time,  the  avenger  1  unto  thee  I  lift  [gift : 

My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thee  a 

prejudices?  This  Is  not  the  way  to  defend  the  cause  of 
truth.  It  was  not  thus  that  our  fathers  maintained  it  in  the 
brilliant  periods  of  our  history.  Prejudice  may  be  trusted  to 
guard  the  outworks  for  a  short  space  of  time,  while  reason 
slumbers  in  the  citadel;  but  if  the  latter  sink  into  a  lethargy, 
the  former  will  quickly  erect  a  standard  for  herself.  PhiTo- 
sophy,  wisdom,  and  liberty  support  each  other :  he  who  will 
not  reason  is  a  bigot :  he  who  cannot,  is  a  fool  j  and  he  who 
dares  not,  is  a  slaTe.'*    Vol  i.  pref.  p.  U,  !& 
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CXXZL 

Amidst  this  wreck,  where  ihou  hast  made  a  shrine 
And  temple  more  divinely  desolate, 
Among  thy  mightier  offerings  here  are  mine, 
Buins  of  yean  —  though  few,  yet  flill  of  flste :  — 
If  thou  hast  ever  seen  me  too  elate. 
Hear  me  not ;  but  if  calmly  I  have  borne 
Oood,  and  reserved  my  pxlde  against  the  hate 
Which  shall  not  whelm  me,  let  me  not  have  worn 
This  iron  in  my  soul  in  vain — shall  they  not  mourn  ? 

cxxxn. 

And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
I«ft  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis  1 1 
Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage  long  — 
Thou,  who  didst  call  the  Furies  from  the  abyss. 
And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss 
For  that  unnatural  retribution  — just. 
Had  it  but  been  from  hands  less  near — in  this 
Thy  former  realm,  I  call  thee  from  the  dust  I  [must 
Dost  thou  not  hear  my  heart  ?  —  Awake  I  thou  shalt,  and 

cxxxni. 

It  is  not  that  I  may  not  have  incurr'd 

For  my  ancestral  faults  or  mine  the  wound 

I  bleed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  conferr'd 

With  a  just  weapon,  it  had  flow*d  unbound ; 

But  now  my  blood  shall  not  sink  in  the  ground ; 

To  thee  I  do  devote  it  —  thou  shalt  take 

The  vengeance,  which  shall  yet  be  sought  and  found. 

Which  if  /  have  not  taken  for  the  sake 

But  let  that  pass  —  I  sleep,  but  thou  shalt  yet  awake. 

CXXXIV. 

And  if  my  voice  break  fbrth,  *tis  not  that  now 
I  shrink  ftxtm  wliat  is  suffer'd  :  let  him  speak 
Who  hath  beheld  decline  upon  ray  brow, 
Or  seen  my  mind's  convulsion  leave  it  weak ; 
But  in  this  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 
Not  in  the  air  shall  these  my  words  disperse, 
Though  I  be  ashes ;  a  fiir  hour  shall  wreak 
The  deep  prophetic  Ailness  of  this  verse. 
And  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of  my  curse  I 

CXXXT. 

That  curse  shall  be  Forgiveness. »-  Have  I  not  — 
Hear  me,  my  mother  Earth  1  behold  it.  Heaven  I  — 
Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot  7 
Have  I  not  suffer'd  things  to  be  forgiven  7 
Have  I  not  had  my  brain  sear'd,  my  heart  riven, 
Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted,  Life's  U£e  lied  away  7 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven, 
Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey. 

CXZXYL 

From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy 

Have  I  not  seen  what  human  things  could  do  ? 

1  See  Appendix,  "  lOstorical  Notes/*  No.  xxtiil 

*  TDetweea  staiuu  cxxxr.  and  cxxxvl.  we  find  in  the 
original  MS.  the  following :  — 

**  If  to  forgire  be  betping  coals  of  fire  — 
As  God  hath  spoken  —  on  the  heads  of  foes. 
Mine  should  be  a  volcano,  and  rise  higher 
Than,  o'er  the  Titans  crush 'd,  Olympus  rose. 
Or  Athos  soars,  or  biasing  Etna  glows :  — 
True,  they  who  stung  were  creeping  things  \  bat  what 
Than  serpents*  teeth  inflicts  with  deadlier  throes  ? 
The  Lion  may  be  goaded  by  the  Gnat  — 

Who  sucks  the  slumberer's  blood  ?  -~  The  Eagle  ? — No : 
the  BaK.'*J 


From  the  loud  roar  of  fbaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  few. 
And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew. 
The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant  eye, 
Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  setat  tnub 
And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  sig^ 
Deal  round  to  happy  fools  its  speechless  obloquy.  * 

cxunm. 

But  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain : 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire, 
And  my  i^ame  perish  even  in  conquering  pain ; 
But  there  is  that  within  me  which  shall  tlrs 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire ; 
Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not  ot. 
Like  the  remembcr'd  tone  of  a  mute  lyre. 
Shall  on  their  soften'd  spirits  sink,  and  move 
In  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  of  love. 

CXXXVUL 

The  seal  is  set  — Now  welcome,  thou  dread  power  I 
Nameless,  yet  thus  omnipotent,  which  here 
Walk'st  in  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear : 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear 
Their  ivy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
I>erives  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  clear 
That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been. 
And  grow  unto  the  tpot,  all-seeing  but  unseen. 

CXXXDL 

And  here  the  buss  of  eager  nations  ran. 
In  murmur'd  pity,  or  loud-roar*d  applause. 
As  man  was  slaughter'd  by  his  feDow  man. 
And  wherefore  slaughter'd  ?  wherefore,  but  because 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus*  genial  laws, 
And  the  imperial  pleasure.  —  Wherefore  not  ? 
\Vhat  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  mawa 
Of  wonns  —  on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot  ? 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 

CZL. 
I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand  —  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  droop'd  bead  sinks  gradually  low— > 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash.  Ml  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him  — he  Is  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the  wretch 
who  won. 

CXLL 
He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ;  9 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prise. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 


s  Whether  the  wonderfUl  statue  which  suggested  this 
Image  be  a  laquearian  gladiator,  which,  tn  spite  of  Wlnkel- 
raann's  criticism,  has  been  stoutly  maintained;  or  whether  it 
be  a  Greek  herald,  as  that  grcaU  tntiquary  positiveljr  as- 
serted* ;  or  whether  it  is  to  be  thought  a  Spartan  or  bkrb»- 

•  Either  Foltfontes,  herald  oC  Laius,  killed  by  (Edipiu  ;  or 
Cepreas,  herald  of  Euritheus,  killed  by  the  AUMnlaas  when 
he  endearoured  to  drag  the  Heradtda  tmm  the  altar  of 
mercy,  and  in  whose  honour  they  instituted  annual  gmmea, 
continued  to  the  time  of  Hadrian ;  or  Antheraocritua,  the 
Athenian  herald,  killed  by  the  Megarcnses,  who  never  re- 
covered the  impiety.  See  Storia  dello  Arti,  Ac  torn.  ii. 
pag.S03,  204,  30ft,  ^06,  207.  lib.  ix.  cap.  11. 
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Then  wen  his  young  baiterUms  all  at  play, 
Thert  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire, 
Botcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  >  — 
AU  this  nish*d  with  his  blood  —  ShaU  he  expire 
And  Qnavenged  7  — Arise  I  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire ! 

CXLIL 
But  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her  bloody  steam ; 
And  here,  where  bussing  nations  choked  tiie  ways. 
And  roar*d  or  murmur'd  like  a  mountain  stream 
Bashing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays ; 
Here,  wliere  the  Roman  million's  blame  or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a  crowd,  < 
My  voice  sounds  much — and  fidi  the  stars'  faint  rays 
On  the  arena  void — seats  cnish'd— walls  bow*d — 
And  galleries,  where  my  steps  seem  echoes  strangely 
loud. 

CXLIIL 
A  ruin — yet  what  ruin !  tmn  its  mass 
Walls,  palaces,  half-cities,  have  been  rcar'd ; 
Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass. 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appear'd. 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plundered,  or  but  dear'd  ? 
Alas  I  develcved,  opens  the  decay. 
When  the  colossal  fabric's  ftmn  is  near'd : 
It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years,  man,  have  reft 
away. 

CXLIV. 
But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there ; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time, 
And  the  low  nlght-breese  waves  along  the  air 
The  garland-forest,  which  the  gray  walls  wear. 
Like  lanrels  on  the  bold  first  Osar's  head ;  9 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare. 
Then  in  this  magic  drde  raise  the  dead : 
Heioei  have  trod  this  spot  —  'tis  on  their  dust  ye 


CXLV. 
•*  WhQe  standr  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand ;  ^ 
"  When  fiJls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  &11 ; 
*■  And  when  Rome  fidls— the  World."    From  our 

own  land 
nius  spake  the  pilgTlms  o'er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient;  and  ttiese  three  mortal  things  are  still 
On  their  foundations,  and  unalter'd  all ; 

rian  ihiald-bearsr,  according  to  tb«  opinton  of  hit  Italian 
editor ;  it  must  aaciiredly  seem  a  copy  of  that  masterpiece  of 
Cleiflaus  which  rcpreieated  **a  wounded  man  dying,  who 
perfectlf  esprened  what  there  remained  of  life  In  him." 
HoocCaueon  and  Blaillei  tbou^t  it  the  identical  itatue ;  but 
that  itatae  was  of  bronae.  The  Gladiator  was  once  in  the 
VUla  LodoTlai.  and  was  bought  by  Clement  XIl.  The  right 
ana  ia  an  entire  rcatoration  of  Michael  Angelo. 

*. «  See  Appendix,  **  Historical  Notes,"  Nos.  xxix.  xxx. 

s  Sttctoalas  Informs  ns  that  Julius  Ctnar  was  particularly 
iratiflcd  by  that  decree  of  the  senate  which  enabled  him  to 
wear  a  wreath  of  laurri  on  all  occasions.  He  was  anxious, 
not  to  show  that  he  was  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  but  to 
hide  that  he  was  baUL  A  stranger  at  Rome  would  hardly 
hav«  giMued  at  the  motiTe,  nor  should  we  without  the  help 
ef  the  historian. 

•  This  is  quoted  in  the  **  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Emcrfre,"  as  a  proof  that  the  Coliseum  was  entire,  when  seen 
by  tne  Anglo-Saxon  pilininis  at  the  end  of  the  serenth,  or 
the  bei^niog  of  the  eighth,  century.  A  notice  on  the  Coll. 
team  may  be  seen  in  the  **  lUstorical  Illustrations,"  p.  2G3. 

*  *  Tboogh  ploDdered  of  all  its  brass,  except  the  ring 
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Rome  and  her  Ruin  past  Redemption's  skill. 
The  World,  the  same  wide  den— of  thieves,  or  what 
ye  wilL 

CXLVL 
Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime  — 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods. 
From  Jove  to  Jesus  —  spared  and  blest  by  time ;  & 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  fiOls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man  plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes — glorious  dome  I 
Shalt  thou  not  last  7     Time's  scythe  and  tyrants* 

rods 
Shiver  upon  thee  —  sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety  »-  Pantheon !  — -  pride  of  Rome ! 

CXLVIL 
Relic  of  nobler  days,  and  noblest  arts ! 
DespoilM  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A  holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts  — 
To  art  a  model ;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  nake  of  ages.  Glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture ;  to  those 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  fur  their  beads ; 
And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their  eyes  on  honour'd  forms,  whose  busts  aroimd 
them  close.  ^ 

cxLvm. 

There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light  7 
What  do  I  gaze  on  ?     Nothing :  Look  again  t 
Two  fonns  are  slowly  shadow'd  on  my  sight  — 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain : 
It  is  not  so ;  I  see  them  foil  and  plain  — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fidr, 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar:  — but  what  doth  she  there. 
With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and  bare  ? 

CXLEL 
Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  young  life. 
Where  an  the  heart  and  from  the  heart  we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  when  the  wife. 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look. 
Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a  Joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  firom  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves  -~ 
What  may  the  fhiit  be  yet  ?  —  I  know  not —  Cj4n 
was  Eve's. 

which  was  necessary  to  preserre  the  aperture  above ;  though 
exposed  to  repeated  fires ;  though  soipetimes  flooded  by  the 
rirer,  and  always  open  to  the  rain,  no  monument  of  equal 
antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  this  rotunda  It  passed  with 
little  alteration  f^om  the  Pagan  into  the  present  worship ; 
and  so  oonrenlent  were  its  niches  for  the  Christian  altar,  that 
Michael  Angelo,  ever  studious  of  ancient  beauty,  introduced 
their  design  as  a  model  in  the  Catholic  church."  —  Forsyth*s 
Italy,  p.  137.  Sd  edit. 

*  The  Pantheon  has  been  made  a  receptacle  for  the  busts 
of  modem  great,  or,  at  leaf  t,  distinguished,  men.  The  flood 
of  light  which  once  fell  through  the  large  orb  above  on  the 
whole  circle  of  divinities,  now  shines  on  a  numerous  assem. 
blage  of  mortals,  some  one  or  two  of  whom  hare  been  almost 
deified  by  the  veneration  of  their  countrymen.  For  a  notice 
of  the  Pantheon,  see  **  Historical  Illustrations,"  p.  287. 

7  This  and  the  three  next  stansas  allude  to  the  story  of  the 
Roman  daughter,  which  is  recalled  to  the  traveller  by  the 
site,  or  pretended  site,  of  that  adventure,  now  shown  at  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Careere,  The  difficulties  attending 
the  niU  belief  of  the  tale  are  stated  in  **  Historical  Illustra- 
tions,'* p.  295. 
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CL. 

But  here  youth  offers  to  old  afs  the  Ibod, 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift:»-it  ishcr  sli« 
To  whom  sho  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Bom  with  her  birth.     No ;  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lorelj  Tdns  the  tire 
or  health  and  holy  feeling  can  proride 
Great  Nature's  NUe,  whose  deep  stream  rises  higher 
Than  Egypt's  river:  — -  flnom  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drink  and  lire,  old  man !  HeaTen*ft  realm  holds 
no  such  tide. 

CLL 

The  starry  fkble  of  the  milky  way 
Has  not  thy  story's  purity ;  it  is 
▲  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray. 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Berene  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds :  —  Oh,  holiest  nurse  I 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
^Vlth  life,  as  our  ftved  souls  r^oin  the  unlTerse. 

CLn. 
Turn  to  the  Mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on  high,  i 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles. 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity. 
Whose  traTell'd  phantasy  from  the  fkr  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  tolls 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth. 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome :     How  smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth,       [birth ! 
Td  Tlew  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from  such  a 

CLIIL 
But  lo!  the  dome — the  vast  and  wondrous  dome,^ 
To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a  cell  — 
Christ's  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr'fe  tomb ! 
I  have  beheld  the  Ephesian's  minde  — 
Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 
The  hysna  and  the  Jackal  in  their  shade ; 
I  have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roo£i  swell 
Their  glittering  mass  i*  the  sun,  and  have  survey'd 
Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem  pray'd ; 

CLIV. 
But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Stindest  alone  —  with  nothing  like  to  thee  — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be. 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honour  piled. 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect  7     Majesty, 
Power,  Glory,  Strength,  snd  Beauty,  aU  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undeflled. 

1  The  eaiUe  of  St.  Angela  **  Sm  Historical  niafltraiions.** 

s  CThh  and  the  six  next  ttantat  hare  a  reCneDea  to  th« 
church  of  SL  Peter's.  For  a  meaturement  of  the  ooraparatlTe 
lentrth  of  this  basilica  and  the  other  great  churches  of 
Europe,  see  the  parement  of  SL  Peter's,  and  the  Classical 
Tw'ur  through  Italy,  roL  U.  p.  1 35.  et  seq.  ch.lr.] 

•pi  mneraber  rerr  well."  sars  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
••my  own  dtsappointnent  when  I  first  Tisited  the  Vattcao ; 
but  on  confesstng  my  feelings  to  a  brother  student,  of  whose 
tngenuousness  I  had  a  high  opinion,  he  acknowledged  that 
the  works  of  lUphaei  had  the  same  effect  on  him,  or  rather 
tnat  they  did  not  produce  the  pfTcct  which  he  expected.  This 
was  a  great  relief  to  my  mind ;  and.  on  inquiring  further  of 
other  students.  1  found  that  those  persons  onlr  who,  from 
natural  imbecility,  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  rriishin^r  those 
divine  performances,  made  pretensions  to  instantaneous  rap. 
lurM  on  Arst  bnholding  them, — My  not  reluhing  them  at  I 


CLV. 
£nter:  Itsgrandeur  overwhelms  thee  not;  > 
And  why?  it  is  not  Icssen'd ;  bat  thy  mind, 
Eicpanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot. 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  And 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enahiincd 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thoa 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  dcAned. 
See  thy  God  fooe  to  foce,  as  thon  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brav. 

CLTL 
Thou  movest — but  increasing  with  tiie  advance. 
Like  climbing  some  great  Alp^  which  stiU  doth  rise. 
Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance ; 
Yastness  which  grows — but  grows  to  hanBonise— 
All  musical  in  its  immensities ;  [I 

Bich  marbles — richer  paintfaig — shiines 
The  lamps  of  gold  »- and  han^ty  dome  widch  vies 
In  air  with  Earth's  chief  structures^  thou^  their 
frame  [must  daim. 

Sits  on  the  firm-set  ground  —  and  this  the  doods 

CLVn. 
Thou  seest  not  aU ;  but  piecemeal  thoa  most  brak. 
To  separate  contemplation,  the  great  whole ; 
And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make. 
That  ask  the  eye — so  here  ooodense  thy  soul 
To  more  immediate  ol^ects,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by  heart 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroU 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part. 
The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not  dart, 

CLYIIL 
Not  by  its  fiiult  —  but  thine :  Oar  outward  sense 
Is  but  of  grsdual  grasp— and  as  it  is 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intense 
Outstrips  our  iUnt  expression ;  even  m  tills 
Outshining  and  o'erwhelming  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gase,  and  greatest  of  the  great 
Defies  at  first  our  Nature's  littleness. 
Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  contemplate, 

CLDL 
Then  pause,  and  be  enlighten'd;  there  is  more 
In  such  a  survey  than  the  sating  ga» 
Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  whidt  would  adore 
The  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  praise 
Of  art  and  its  great  masters,  who  ooaU  raise 
What  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thoogiit  ooaU  plan; 
The  fotmtain  of  sublimity  displays 
Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  the  mind  of  man 
Its  golden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  coocgpttons 


was  cfmadooa  1  onght  to  bare  done*  was  mm  of  ttw  saosl 
humiliating  circumstances  that  ererhappeoad  to  me;  I  flband 
myself  in  the  midst  of  works  executed  opon  primiphii  witk 
which  I  was  unacquainted :  I  felt  mr  ignoranen,  sad  rtood 
abashed.  All  the  indigested  notions  of  pahiting  wUek  I  had 
brought  with  me  from  England,  where  tha  art  was  in  the 
lowest  state  it  had  erer  been  in,  were  to  be  laCally  < 
and  eradicated  (torn  my  mind.    It  was  oeeaamfy,  aa  it  la  • 

Eressed  on  a  rery  solemn  occasioa,  that  1   ~ 
ttU  child.  Notwithstanding  my  disappoini 
to  copy  some  of  those  excellent  worka.    1 
and  again ;  I  eren  ailVcted  to  feel  their 
them  more  than  I  really  did.    In  a  short 
and  a  new  perception  began  to  dawn  upon 
convinced  tBat  1  had  originally  formed  n  raise  opinion  of 
perfecuon  of  the  art,  and  that  this  great  painter  was  w^  • 
titled  to  the  high  rank  which  he  holda  in  tha  a 
the  world.  "^ 
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CLX. 
Or,  tnniiiiff  to  the  Vatican,  go  ice 
LaooooD's  torture  dignifying  pain^ 
A  fkthcr*s  lova  and  mortal's  agooy 
With  an  immortal'B  patience  blending:  -— Yain 
The  ttruggle ;  Tain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp. 
The  old  man's  clench ;  the  long  envcnom'd  chain 
BiTets  the  living  links,  —  the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp. 

CLXL 
Or  Yiew  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 
The  Ood  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light— 
Tlie  Sun  In  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 
An  radiant  from  hb  triumph  hi  the  light ; 
The  shaft  hath  Just  been  shot — the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautlfhl  disdain,  and  might 
And  nuuesty,  flash  their  ftill  lightnings  by, 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

CLXn. 
But  in  his  delicate  form — a  dream  of  Love, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Long'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above. 
And  madden'd  in  that  vision — are  exprest 
Att  that  ideal  beauty  ever  Uess'd 
The  mind  with  tn  its  most  unearthly  mood. 
When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest— 
A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood, 
Stariike,  around,  until  they  gathered  to  a  god  I 

CLXnL 
And  if  it  be  Prometheus  stole  from  Heaven 
The  fire  which  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
Which  tUs  poetic  marble  hath  array'd 
With  an  eternal  glory— which,  if  made 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought ; 
And  Time  himself  hath  hallow'd  it,  nor  laid 
One  ringlet  In  the  dust — nor  hath  it  caught 
A  tinge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flame  with  which 
twas  wrought. 

CLXIV. 
But  where  is  he,  the  POgrim  of  my  song, 
The  being  who  upheld  it  through  the  past  ? 
Uethinks  he  cometh  late  and  tarries  long. 
He  Is  no  more — these  breathings  are  hi.^  last ; 
His  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing  fast. 
And  he  himself  as  nothing :  »-if  he  was 
Aught  but  a  phantasy,  and  could  be  class'd 
With  forms  which  live  and  suilbr — let  that  pass  — 
His  shadow  fiides  away  into  Destruction's  mass, 

CLXV. 
Which  gathers  shadow,  substance,  life,  and  all 
That  we  inherit  in  its  mortal  shroud. 
And  spreads  the  dim  and  universal  pidl        [cloud 
Through  which  all  things  grow  phantoms ;  and  the 
Between  us  sinks  and^  which  ever  glow'd, 
TtU  Glory's  self  is  twilight,  and  displays 
A  mdancholy  halo  scarce  allow'd 


C*^  The  death  of  the  PrlnceM  Charlotte  has  been  a  shock 

re  (Venice),  and  most  hare  been  an  earthatiake  at 

The  fate  of  this  poor  airl  Is  melancholy  in  erery 

djiag  at  twenty  or  so,  in  childbed— of  a  bof  too,  a 


To  hover  on  the  verge  of  darimess ;  nys 
Sadder  than  saddest  night,  for  they  distract  the  gase, 

CLZVL 
And  send  os  prying  into  the  abyss, 
To  gather  what  we  shall  be  when  the  frame 
Shall  be  resolved  to  something  less  than  this 
Its  wretched  essence ;  and  to  dream  of  fiune. 
And  wipe  the  dust  from  off  the  idle  name 
We  never  more  shall  hear, — but  never  more, 
Oh,  happier  thought  I  can  we  be  made  the  same : 
It  is  enough  in  sooth  that  omce  we  bore  [was  gore. 
These  fardels  of  the  heart — the  heart  whose  sweat 

cLxvrr. 

Hark  I  forth  fhmi  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 
A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound, 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound  ; 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending 

ground. 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrown'd. 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 


CLXvni. 

Sdon  of  chiefr  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou  7 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  niAJestic,  less  beloved  head  7 
In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled. 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy. 
Death  hush'd  that  pang  for  ever :  with  thee  fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  Joy 
Which  fiU'd  the  imperial  Isles  so  fiiU  it  seem'd  to  cloy. 

CLxn. 

feasants  bring  forth  tn  safety.  — Can  it  be. 
Oh  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored  I 
Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thee. 
And  Freedom's  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard 
Her  many  griefr  for  Onb  ;  for  she  had  pour'd 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris.  — Thou,  too,  lonely  lord. 
And  desolate  consort — vainly  wert  thou  wed  I 
The  husband  of  a  year !  the  &ther  of  the  dead  I 

* 

CLXX. 

Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made ;    ' 
Thy  bridal's  ftvit  Is  ashes :  in  the  dust 
The  fidr-hair'd  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid, 
The  love  of  millions  I  How  we  did  entrust 
Futurity  to  her  I  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem'd 
Our  children  should  obey  her  chUd,  and  bless'd 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seem'd 
Like  stars  to  shepherds*  eyes :  — 'twas  but  a  meteor 
beam'd. 

CLXXI. 
Woe  unto  us,  not  her  i ;  for  she  sleeps  well : 
The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue . 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle, 
^Vhich  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 

Iiresent  princess  and  fntare  queen,  and  Just  as  she  beoan  to 
le  happj,  and  to  enjoy  herseii,  and  the  hopes  which  sho  In- 
spireo.    1  foci  sorry  in  erery  respect." — Byron  Leiten.2 
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Its  kneU  in  princely  ears,  till  the  o'cntnng 
Nattona  hare  ann*d  in  marinf^B,  the  atiange  ftte  i 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath  flnng 
Against  their  blind  onmipotence  a  weigiit 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crashes  soon  or 
late,-— 


These  might  have  been  her  destiny ;  but  no^ 
Our  hearts  deny  it :  and  so  young,  so  fair. 
Good  without  eifbrt,  great  without  a  foe ; 
But  now  a  bride  and  mother  —  and  now  tkert! 
How  many  ties  did  that  stem  moment  tear ! 
From  thy  Sire's  to  his  humblest  sutject's  breast 
Is  Unk'd  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair. 
Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake^  and  opprest 
The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  could  love 
thee  besL 

CLXJUIL 
Lo,  Ncmi !  s  naveird  in  the  woody  hUIs 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 
The  oak  firom  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake ; 
And,  calm  as  cherish'd  hate,  its  surftce  wears 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake. 
All  coii'd  into  itwlf  and  round,  as  sleeps  the  snake. 

CLXXEY. 
And  near  Albano's  scarce  divided  waves 
Shine  from  a  sister  valley ;  —  and  a&r 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Latlan  coast  where  sprung  the  Epic  war, 
**  Arms  and  the  Man,**  whose  re-ascending  star 
Rose  o*er  an  empire :  — but  beneath  thy  right 
Tully  reposed  fhun  Bome ; — and  where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight 
The  Sabine  form  was  till*d,  the  weaiy  bard's  delight  s 

CLXXY. 

But  I  forget  — My  Pilgrim*s  shrine  is  won. 
And  he  and  I  must  part, — so  let  it  be— 
His  task  and  mine  alike  are  neariy  done ; 
Yet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea ; 
The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me. 
And  from  the  Alban  Mount  we  now  behold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  Ocean,  which  when  we 
Beheld  it  last  by  Calpe's  rock  unfold 
Those  waves,  we  foUow'd  on  till  the  darit  Euxine  roU'd 

CLXXYL 

Upon  the  blue  Symplegades :  long  years  — 
Long,  though  not  very  many,  since  have  done 
Their  work  on  both ;  some  sufTering  and  some  tears 
Have  left  us  neariy  where  we  had  begun : 
Yet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  run. 
We  have  had  our  reward — and  it  is  here ; 
That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden'd  by  the  sun, 

1  Marr  died  on  the  scaffold :  EUsabeCh  of  a  broken  heart : 
Charles  V.  a  hermit ;  Louif  XIV.  s  bankmpt  in  means  and 
glory ;  Cromwell  of  anxiety ;  and,  **  the  greatest  Is  behind," 
Napoleon  lives  a  prisoner.  To  these  sorerelgns  a  long  but 
superfluous  list  might  be  added  of  names  equally  Ulustrioos 
and  unhappy. 

*  The  Tillage  of  Keml  wu  near  the  Aridan  retreat  of 
Egeria,  andTirom  the  shades  which  embosomed  the  temple 
of  Diana,  hat  presenred  to  tliis  day  ita  distinctire  appellation 


And  reap  fhxn  earth,  sea,  Joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  Is  dear. 

GLZXVn. 
Oh  I  that  the  Desert  were  my  dweOing-plaoe, 
With  one  foir  Spirit  for  my  minister. 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race. 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her ! 
Ye  Elements  I — in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  fed  myself  ezalted-^Can  ye  not 
Accord  me  such  a  being  ?    Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot? 
Though  with  them  to  conveise  can  rarely  ht  our  lot 


cLZxynL 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society,  where  none  Intrudes, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  In  its  roar : 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews.  In  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  fed 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  can  not  all  oonoeaL 


©: 


BoU  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean  —  ix>n  I 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin  — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  hb  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffln'd,  and  unknown. 

CLXZX 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths,  —  thy  Adds 
Are  not  a  spoQ  for  him,  —  thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  ftom  thee;  the  vile  strength  he  widds 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise. 
Spuming  him  fhmi  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playfhl  spray 
And  howling,  to  hb  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth : —there  let  him  lay. 

CLXXXL 

The  armaments  which  thunderstiike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  dties,  bidding  nations  quake. 
And  monarehs  tremble  in  their  capitals. 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  day  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Tnfolgar. 

of  The  Grove.    NemI  Is  but  an  evening's  ride  from  the  com* 
fortable  inn  of  Albana 

s  The  whole  dedirity  of  the  Alban  hill  te  of  onrivaUed 
beanty,  and  tram  the  convent  on  the  highest  point,  which  baa 
succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  Letian  Jupiter,  the  proraect 
embraces  all  the  objects  alluded  to  In  this  stanxa;  the  Btedl. 
terranean ;  the  whole  scene  of  the  latter  half  of  the  £neid, 
and  the  coast  from  beyvnd  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the 
Jieadland  of  Circaeum  and  the  Cape  of  Temdaa.  —  See 
AppendbL,  *•  Historical  Notes,**  Na  xxxi. 
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CLXXXIL 
Tliy  shores  are  empires,  changed  In  lU  save  thee  -— 
Aj^ria,  Greece,  Bome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ?  i 
Ttf  watcn  muted  them  while  they  were  fi:ee» 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  np  realms  to  deserts :  — not  so  thou, 
Unchangcahle  save  to  thy  wild  waves*  play  ^ 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  axure  brow  — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now. 


CLXXXm. 
Tlioa  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed — in  tareere,  or  gale,  or  storm. 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dulc-heaving ; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fkthomless,  alone. 

CLXXXIV. 
And  I  have  loved  thee.  Ocean  ^  t  and  my  joy 
Of  yoothftil  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onwud :  firom  a  boy 
I  wanton*d  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 

1  rWbea  Lord  Byron  wrote  this  stanxa,  ha  had,  no  doubt, 
the  Tollowfnif  i»assage  In  BoiweU's  Johnson  floatins  on  his 
mind:—**  Dining  ooo  day  with  General  Paoli,  and  talking 
of  his  projected  jouraer  to  Italy,  —*  A  man,*  said  Johnson, 
*  who  baa  not  been  in  Italy,  is  always  conscious  of  an  infe- 
riority, firom  hia  noc  haTinff  seen  what  it  is  expected  a  man 
should  ace.  The  grand  object  of  all  trardUng  is  to  see  the 
sboret  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  those  shores  were  the  four 
n-eat  empires  of  the  world ;  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the 
C  redan,  and  the  Roman.  All  oar  religion,  almost  all  our 
law,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above  sarajres, 
has  eome  to  us  f^tmi  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.*  The 
G«tM««l  obaenred,  that  *  The  Mediterranean  *  would  be  a 
Dobte  subiMt  for  a  poem.'*  ~  life  of  Johnson,  toL  t.  p.  14A. 
ed.  lOau] 

•  ^  This  passage  would,  perhaps,  be  read  without  emotion, 
if  we  did  not  know  that  Lord  Byron  was  here  describing  his 
actual  IkwUngs  and  habits,  and  that  this  was  an  unaiTected 

Cictnre  of  his  propensities  and  amusements  eren  flrora  child- 
ood,  —  when  he  listened  to  the  roar,  and  watched  the  bursu 
of  the  Bortlicm  ocean  on  the  tempestoous  shores  of  Aberdeen- 
shire. It  was  a  feerfbl  and  Tlobnt  change  at  the  ace  of  ten 
yean  to  be  separated  firom  this  congenial  solitude, — this 
tDdepcndenoe  so  suited  to  hia  haugfa^  and  contemplatlTo 

Sirit,— this  rude  grandeur  of  natnra, — and  thrown  among 
e  mere  worldly-minded  and  selfish  fisrodty,  the  affected 
G»Ush  and  rcpeiling  coxcombry,  of  a  great  public  school, 
ow  many  thousand  times  did  the  moody,  sullen,  and  indig- 
Bant  boy  wish  himself  badt  to  the  keen  air  and  boisterous 
billows  that  broke  londr  upon  the  simple  and  soui-inrlgor- 
acmg  haunts  of  his  cliudhood.  How  did  he  prefer  some 
rbost-story;  some  tale  of  second-sight;  some  relation  of 
RoMn  Hocid*s  feats :  some  harrowinir  narratiTe  of  buccaneer- 
exploits,  to  all  of  Horace,  and  VirgU,  and  Homer,  tliat  was 
dinned  into  hia  repulsive  spirit  1  To  the  shock  of  this  change 


b: 


Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  tenor— *t  was  a  pleasing  fear. 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  ttr  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane—  as  I  do  here. 

CLZXXY. 
My  task  is  doneSi—my  tong  hath  ceased — my 

theme 
Has  died  Into  an  echo ;  It  Is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  extlnguish'd  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp — and  what  is  writ,  is  writ,-^ 
Would  it  were  worthier  t  but  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been— and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  me — and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering,  faint,  and  low. 

CLXXXYL 

Farewell  I  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been  — 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger ;— yet — farewell  I 
Te  I  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon,  and  scallop-shell ; 
Farewell  I  with  him  alone  may  rest  the  pain. 
If  such  there  were — with  you,  the  moral  of  his  strain  I 

is,  I  suspect,  to  be  traced  much  of  the  eccentridty  of  Lord 
Byron*s  Aiture  life.  This  fourth  Canto  is  the  fhiit  of  a  mind 
wbich  had  stored  itself  with  great  care  and  toll,  and  had  di- 
gested with  profound  reflection  and  Intense  vigour  what  It 
had  learned :  the  sentiments  are  not  such  as  lie  on  the  surface, 
but  could  only  be  awakened  by  long  meditation.  Whoever 
reads  it,  and  is  not  Impressed  with  the  many  grand  virtues  as 
well  as  gigantic  powers  of  the  mind  that  wrote  it,  seems  to 
me  to  aflbrd  a  proof  both  of  insensibility  of  heart,  and  great 
stupidity  of  hitellect.**  —  Sia  E.  BaTDOBS.3 

'  C*  It  was  a  thought  worthy  of  the  great  spirit  of  Byron, 
after  exhibiting  to  us  his  Pilgrun  amidst  all  the  most  striking 
scenes  of  earthly  grandeur  and  earthly  decay, — after  toaching 
us,  like  him,  to  sicken  over  the  mutability,  and  vanity,  ana 
emptiness  of  human  greatoess,  to  conduct  him  and  us  at  last 
to  the  borders  of  **  the  Great  Deepi*'  It  is  there  that  we  may 
perceive  an  image  of  the  awful  and  unchangeable  abvss  of 
etomity,  Into  whose  bosom  so  much  has  sunk,  and  ail  shall 
one  day  sink,  —  of  that  eternity  wherein  the  scorn  and  the 
contempt  of  man,  and  the  melancholy  of  great,  and  the  fretting 
of  little  minds,  shall  be  at  rest  for  ever.  No  one,  but  a  true 
poet  of  man  and  of  nature,  would  have  dared  to  fhiroe  such  a 
termination  for  such  a  Pilgrimage  The  image  of  the  wan. 
dwer  may  well  be  assodated,  for  a  time,  with  the  rock  of 
Calpe,  the  shattered  temples  of  Athens,  or  the  gigantic  frag- 
ments of  Rome;  but  when  we  wish  to  think  of  this  dark 
personification  as  of  a  thing  which  is,  where  can  we  so  well 
Imagine  him  to  have  his  dally  haunt  as  by  the  roaring  of  the 
waves  ?  It  was  thus  that  Homer  represented  Achilles  in  his 
moments  of  ungovernable  and  inconsolable  grief  for  the  loss 
of  Patroelus.  It  was  thus  he  chose  to  depict  the  patomal 
despair  of  Chriseua— 

B;  y  iuBim  Ttt^k  S-tfa  9tXi/^Kiii0  B^m3Jt^»V4,** 

—Wilson.] 
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A  FRAGMENT  OF  A  TURKISH  TALE." 


**  One  fatal  raiMmbraiteo — on*  wmtow  that  throwi 
lU  bleak  shade  aUke  o'er  our  Joji  and  our  woes  — 
To  which  Life  nothing  darker  nor  brighter  can  bring. 
For  which  Joj  hath  no  balm — and  afBictioa  no  sting/* 
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ADYEBTISEMEVT. 

Tub  tale  which  these  di^ointed  fragments  present. 
Is  founded  upon  drcumstances  now  less  common  in 
the  East  than  formerly ;  either  because  the  ladies 
are  more  drcumspect  than  in  the  *'  olden  time/*  or 
because  the  Christians  have  better  fortune,  or  less 
enterprise.  The  story,  when  entire,  contained  the 
adventures  of  a  fenude  slave,  who  was  thrown,  in 
the  Mussulman  manner,  into  the  sea  for  infidelity, 
and  avenged  by  a  young  Venetian,  her  lover,  at  the 
time  the  Seven  Islands  were  possessed  by  the  Re- 
public of  Venice,  and  soon  after  the  Amauts  were 
beaten  back  firom  the  Morea,  which  they  had  ravaged 
for  some  time  subsequent  to  the  Russian  invasion. 
The  desertion  of  the  Mainotes,  on  being  reflised  the 
plunder  of  Misitra,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  that 
enterprise,  and  to  the  desolation  of  the  Morea, 
during  which  the  cruelty  exercised  on  all  sides  was 
unpanulfied  even  in  the  annals  of  the  fkithftiL  * 

1  rXhe  *■  Glaonr  **  was  published  in  BCay  1813,  and  aban- 
dantlr  austained  the  Impression  created  by  the  two  first  cantoi 
of  CliiUle  Harold.  It  is  obrious  that  in  this,  the  first  of  his 
romantic  narratires.  Lord  Byron's  versification  reflects  the 
sdmlration  he  alwars  avowed  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  **  Christ, 
■bei,"  —  the  irreKuUr  rhythm  of  which  had  already  been 
adopted  in  the  **  Lay  of  the  Last  MinstreL'*  The  fragmentary 
style  of  the  composition  was  suggested  by  the  then  new 
and  popular  <*  Columbus  '*  of  Mr.  Rogers.  As  to  the  subject, 
it  was  not  merely  by  recent  travel  that  the  author  had  fami* 
Uarised  himself  with  Turkish  hUtory.  **  Old  Rnolles,"  he 
said  at  Missolonghi,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  **  was  one 
of  the  first  books  that  gave  me  pleasure  when  a  child  ;  and  I 
believe  it  had  much  influence  on  my  future  wishes  to  visit 
the  Levant,  and  gave,  perhaps,  the  oriental  colouring  which 
Is  observed  in  mv  poetry.**  In  the  margin  of  his  copy  of 
Mr.  D' Israeli's  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character,  we  flnd 
the  following  note:—**  Knolles,  Cantemir,  De  Tott,  Lady 
M.  W.  Mont^ue,  Hawkins's  translation  from  Mignot's  History 
of  the  Turks,  the  Arabian  Nights  —  all  travels  or  histories, 
or  books  upon  the  East,  I  could  meet  with,  I  had  read,  as 
well  as  Rlcant,  before  I  was  tern  jreort  oU.**2 

>  [An  event,  in  which  Lord  Byron  was  personally  con- 
eemod,  undoubtedly  supplied  the  groundwork  of  tkis  tale : 
but  for  the  story,  so  circumstantially  put  forth,  of  his  having 
himself  been  the  lover  of  this  female  slave,  there  is  no  found- 
ation.   The  girl  wlioee  life  the  poet  saved  at  Athens  was  not. 


CQe  HBfiaonv. 


No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenian's  grave. 
That  tomb  9  which,  gleaming  o'er  the  cliff; 
First  greets  the  homeward-veering  skill; 
High  o'er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain ; 

When  shall  such  hero  live  again  ? 

•  •  •         -  •  • 

Fair  clime  *  I  where  every  season  smiles 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles. 
Which,  seen  firom  &r  Colonna's  height. 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight. 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight. 
There  mildly  dimpling.  Ocean**  cheek 
Refiects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave : 


we  are  assured  by  Sir  John  Hobhoose,  ao  ob{oet  of  his  Lard. 
ship's  attachment,  but  of  that  of  his  Turkish  servant.  For 
the  Marquis  of  Sligo's  account  of  the  ailkir,  see  Moore's 
Notices.! 


^> 


*  A  tomb  above  the  rocks  on  the  promootorv.  by  .^.-^ 
supposed  the  sepulchre  of  Themlstodes.  —  f**  There  are.** 
says  Cumberland,  in  his  Observer,  **  a  few  flnes  by  Plato, 
upon  the  tomb  of  Themistocles,  which  have  a  torn  or  elegant 
and  pathetic  simplicity  in  them,  that  deserres  a  better  trans- 
lation than  I  can  give :  — 

*  Br  the  sea's  margin,  on  the  watery  strand. 
Thy  monument,  Themistodes,  shall  stand : 
By  this  directed  to  thy  native  shore. 
The  merchant  shall  convey  his  freighted  store ; 
And  when  our  fleets  are  summoned  to  the  fight, 
Athens  shall  conquer  with  thy  tomb  in  sight.'  "j 

4  C'*  Of  the  beautiftil  flow  of  Byron's  fkncr,**  says  Moore, 
"when  its  sources  were  once  opened  on  anv  subject,  the 
Giaour  aflbrds  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  t  this 
poem  having  accumulated  under  his  hand,  both  In  printing 
and  through  successive  editious,  till  from  four  hundred  lines, 
of  which  it  consisted  in  its  first  copy,  it  at  present  amountt 
to  fourteen  hundred.  The  plan,  indeed,  which  he  had  Mlopted, 
of  a  series  of  fragments,  —  a  set  of  *  orient  peiarls  at  random 
strung '  —  left  him  free  to  introduce,  without  reference  to 
more  than  the  general  compleaion  of  bis  story,  whatever 
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And  If  at  times  a  transient  breese 
Bxeak  the  blue  crystal  of  tbe  seas. 
Or  sweep  one  blossom  tnm  the  trees^ 
How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 
Tliat  wakes  and  wafts  the  odours  there  I 
For  there — the  Rose  o'er  crag  or  Tale, 
Sultana  of  the  Nightingale,  > 
The  maid  for  whom  his  melody, 
Hb  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high. 
Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover's  tale : 
His  queen«  the  garden  queen,  his  Rose, 
Unbent  by  winds,  unchUl'd  by  snows. 
Far  fixun  the  winters  of  the  west. 
By  emy  breeze  and  season  blest. 
Returns  the  sweets  by  nature  given 
In  softest  incense  ba<^  to  heaven ; 
And  grateful  yields  that  smiling  sky 
Her  £iirest  hue  and  fragrant  sigh. 
And  many  a  summer  flower  is  there, 
And  many  a  shade  that  love  might  shore, 
And  many  a  grotto,  meant  for  rest. 
That  holds  the  pirate  for  a  guest ; 
'Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 
Liurks  for  the  passing  peaceM  prow. 
Till  the  gay  mariner's  guitar  "^ 
Is  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star ; 
Then  stealing  with  the  muffled  oar, 
Far  shaded  by  the  rocky  shore. 
Rush  the  night-prowlers  on  the  prey. 
And  turn  to  groans  his  roundelay. 
Strange — that  where  Nature  loved  to  trace. 
As  if  for  Oods,  a  dwelling  place. 
And  every  charm  and  grace  hath  miz*d 
Within  the  paradise  she  flx'd. 
There  man,  enamour'd  of  distress, 
Should  mar  it  into  wilderness. 
And  trample,  brute-like,  o*er  each  flower 
Tliat  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour ; 
Kor  claims  the  culture  of  his  hand 
To  bloom  along  the  fUry  land. 


or  images  hto  f»ocj.  In  Its  ezcanions,  could  collect ; 

how  UlUe  fettered  he  was  by  any  regard  to  connection 
In  rhfie  additfocM,  appears  from  a  note  which  accompanied 
his  own  copy  of  this  paragraph,  tai  which  he  says,  —  *  I  hare 
not  yet  flaed  the  place  of  msertloo  for  tlie  following  lines,  bat 
wia.  when  I  see  yon — as  I  hare  no  copy.*  Even  into  this 
new  passage,  rich  as  it  was  at  first,  his  &ncy  afterwards  poured 
a  fresh  intusion.** —  The  value  of  these  after-touches  of  the 
may  be  appreciated  by  comparing  the  following  Terses, 

his  original  draft  of  this  paragraph,  with  tbe  form  which 


"  Fair  cilme !  where  eeateieu  nunmer  smiles, 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  Isies, 
Which,  seen  from  far  Coloona's  beigfat. 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight. 
And  giwe  to  loneliness  delight. 
There  sftdsr  tke  Mgki  abodea  pe  teek. 
Like  tUmpla  upom  Oermi's  duek, 
8a  tatHing  rmmd  ike  wmttn  lave 
These  Boms  of  the  eastern  waTo. 
Or  if,  at  times,  the  transient  breese 
Break  the  mwoI*  crystal  of  tlie  seas. 
Or  brmsk  one  blossom  from  tlie  trees. 
How  graUful  is  Uie  gentle  air 
Tliat  waves  and  wafts  Vbrnftagramee  there.** 

The  whole  of  this  passage,  fkom  line  7.  down  to  line  167., 
*  Who  heard  U  first  had  cause  to  grisTe,'*  was  not  in  the  first 
efitloo.] 

'  The  attachment  of  the  nightingale  to  the  rose  is  a  well. 
known  Persian  Csblfc  If  I  mistake  not,  the  **  Bulbul  of  a 
thousand  ules  **  is  one  of  his  appelladods.  C^****  Mesihi,  as 
translated  by  Sir  William  Jt 


"  Come,  charming  maid !  and  hear  thy  poet  sing, 
Thysell  the  rose,  and  he  the  bird  of  spring  : 
Love  bids  him  sing,  and  Love  will  be  obey'd. 
Be  gqr:  too  soon  uie  fiowers  of  spring  will  fade."] 
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But  springs  as  to  preclude  his  care. 

And  sweetly  woos  him— but  to  spare  I 

Strange — that  where  all  is  peace  beside. 

There  passion  riots  in  her  pride. 

And  lust  and  rapine  wildly  reign 

To  darken  o*er  the  fhir  domain. 

It  is  as  though  the  flends  prevail*d 

Against  the  seraphs  they  assall'd 

And,  flx*d  on  heavenly  thrones,  should  dwell 

The  freed  inheritors  of  hell ; 

So  soft  the  scene,  so  form*d  for  Joy, 

So  curst  the  tyrants  that  destroy  I 


He  who  hath  bent  him  o*er  the  dead) 

Ere  the  flrst  day  of  death  is  fled, 

The  flrst  dark  day  of  nothingness. 

The  last  of  danger  and  dbtress, 

(Before  Decay's  effiicing  flngers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 

And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air. 

The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there, ^ 

The  flx'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 

The  langour  of  the  placid  cheek. 

And  ^  but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye. 
That  flres  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now. 
And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow. 

Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy  ^ 

Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart. 

As  if  to  him  it  could  Impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ; 

Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone. 

Some  moments,  ay,,  one  treacherous  hour, 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power; 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd. 

The  flrst,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd  !< 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 

'T  is  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  \^ 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fidr. 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  tiiere. 

*  The  guitar  Is  the  constant  amusement  of  the  Greek  sailor 
by  night :  with  a  steady  ftdr  wind,  and  during  a  cahn,  it  is 
accompanied  always  by  the  voice,  and  often  by  dancing. 

*  [If  once  the  public  notice  is  drawn  to  a  poet,  the  talents 
he  exhibits  on  a  nearer  view,  the  weight  his  mind  carries 
with  it  in  his  every^^lay  Intercourse,  somehow  or  other,  are 
reflected  around  un  his  compositions,  and  co-operate  in  giving 
a  collateral  force  to  their  impression  on  the  public.  To  this 
we  must  assign  some  part  of  the  Impression  made  by  the 
**  Giaour.**  The  thirty-five  lines  beginniiig  **  He  who  hath 
bent  him  o'er  tbe  dead  "  are  so  beauCii'ul,  so  original,  and  so 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  whose  poetical  genius 
was  not  very  decided,  and  very  rich,  that  they  alone,  under 
the  circumstances  explained,  were  sufficient  to  secure  cele- 
brity to  this  poem.  —  Sib  B.  BaTDCxs.3 

<  [**  And  mark'd  the  almost  dreaming  air 

Which  speaks  the  sweet  repose  that's  there.**— MS.3 

*  **  Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where. 

To  lye  in  cold  obstruction  ?  **  — 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  UL  sc.  2. 

'  1  trust  that  few  of  my  readers  have  ever  hart  on  oppor. 
tunity  of  witnessing  what  is  here  attempted  in  description  ; 
but  those  who  have  will  probably  retain  a  painful  renem- 
brance  of  that  singular  beauty  which  pervades,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  features  of  the  doad,  a  few  hours,  and  but  for 
a  few  hours,  after  *'the  spirit  Is  not  there."  It  is  to  be 
remarked  In  cases  of  violent  death  by  gun.shot  wounds,  the 
expression  Is  always  that  of  languor,  whatever  the  natural 
energy  of  the  sufferer's  character  :  but  In  death  from  a  stab 
the  countenance  preserves  Its  traits  of  feeling  or  ferocity,  and 
the  mind  its  bias,  to  the  lost. 

7  [In  Dallaway's  Constantinople,  a  book  which  Lord  Byron 
Is  not  unlikely  to  have  consulted,  I  find  a  passage  quoted  from 
GlUics's  History  of  Greece,  which  coritoins,  perhaps,  the  flrst 
seed  of  the  thought  thus  expanded  into  full  perfection  by 
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Hen  b  the  lorelineai  in  death. 
That  puts  not  quite  with  parting  breath ; 
But  beantj  with  that  fcarAil  hloom. 
That  hue  which  haunti  It  to  the  tomb, 
Exprenkm's  last  receding  ny, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay. 
The  fhreweU  beam  of  Feeling  past  away  l 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  Urth, 
Which  gleams,  butwannsnomore  Its  cherish*d  earth !' 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  !* 
Whoee  land  fhxn  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  freedom's  home  or  Glory*s  grave  t 
Shrine  of  the  mighty !  can  it  be. 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave . 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopyhe  ? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave. 

Oh  servile  ofipring  of  the  free — 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  U  this  ? 
The  -gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis ! 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown. 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires ; 
*  And  he  who  in  the  strilie  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  ftar 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear. 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fkme. 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame  : 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun. 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  li^^ng  page. 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age  I 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid. 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid. 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  ftom  their  tomb, 
A  mistier  monnmcnt  command. 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land  I 
There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die ! 
"Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace. 
Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace ,   . 
Enough — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  Itself  it  foU ; 
Yes  I  Self-abasement  paved  the  way 
T6  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 

What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time. 
No  theme  on  which  the  muse  might  soar 
High  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore, 

gmitu : — "71m  pretetit  stai«  of  Greeee  oooipared  to  the 
ancient,  b  the  silent  obscurity  of  the  grare  contrasted  with 
the  Tirid  lustra  of  active  Life.**— >  3fooaa.3 

*  [There  la  faiftnite  (teauty  and  eflrct,  thoagh  of  a  pateftd 
and  almost  opprc«sire  character,  tn  this  extraordinary  pat- 
sase ;  in  whicn  the  author  has  illustrated  the  beautiful,  but 
still  and  melancholy  aspect  of  the  once  busy  and  glorious 
shores  of  Greece,  by  an  image  more  true,  more  mournful. 
and  more  exquisitely  finished,  than  any  that  we  can  recollect 
In  the  whole  compass  of  poetry. — JarrasTO 

*  TFtam  thb  Una  to  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph,  the 
MS.  Is  written  in  a  hurried  and  almost  ille^ble  hand,  as  if 
these  splendid  lines  had  been  poured  forth  in  one  continuous 
burst  oi  poetic  feelins.  which  would  h.vdlr  allow  time  for  the 
hand  to  follow  the  rapid  flow  of  the  iniagioationO 

*  Athens  Is  the  property  of  the  Kislar  Aga  vthe  slare  of  the 
seraglio  and  guardian  of  om  woman),  who  appoints  the  Way- 
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When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  dime. 
The  hearts  within  thy  vallejs  bred. 
The  fiery  souls  that,  mi^t  have  led 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime. 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Slaves — nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave,^ 

And  caUous,  save  to  crime ; 
Stain'd  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 
Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes ; 
Without  even  savage  virtue  blest. 
Without  one  free  or  valiant  breasL 
Stni  to  the  neighbouring  ports  they  waft 
Proverbial  wiles,  and  ancient  craft; 
In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found. 
For  this,  and  this  alone,  renownU 
In  vain  might  Liberty  invoke 
The  spirit  to  Its  bondage  broke. 
Or  raise  the  neck  that  courts  the  yoke : 
No  more  her  sorrows  I  bewaH, 
Yet  this  will  be  a  moumfid  tale. 
And  they  who  listen  may  belieine. 
Who  heard  It  first  had  cause  to  grieve. 


Far,  dark,  along  the  blue  sea  glancing. 
The  shadows  of  the  rocks  advancing 
Start  on  the  fisher's  eye  like  boat 
Of  island-pirate  or  Mainote ; 
And  fearful  for  his  light  caique. 
He  shuns  the  near  but  doubtfU  creek : 
Though  worn  and  weary  with  his  t(d. 
And  cumber'd  with  his  scaly  spdH, 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar. 
Till  Port  Leone*s  safer  shore 
Receives  him  by  the  lovely  light 
That  best  becomes  an  Eastern  nS^t. 
•  •  •  •  a 

Who  thundering  conies  on  blackest  steed,^ 
With  slacken*d  bit  and  hoof  of  speed? 
Beneath  the  clattering  iron'ii  sound 
The  cavem'd  echoes  wake  aniund 
In  lash  for  lash,  and  boimd  for  bound ; 
The  foam  that  streaks  the  coorscr's  side 
Seems  gathered  firom  the  ocon-tide: 
Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest. 
There's  none  within  hb  rider^  bie»t; 
And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  kmer, 
Tis  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaour ! & 
I  know  thee  not,  I  loathe  thy  race. 
But  In  thy  lineaments  I  trace 
^rhat  time  shall  strengthen,  not  effiice : 
Though  young  and  pale,  that  sallow  ftont 
Is  scathed  hj  fiery  passion's  brant; 


vode.    A  pander  and  tnaadk  — 
appeilatioos  —  now  gorermt  the 


are  not  police, 
MTof  Atbaul 
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<  CThe  reciter  of  the  tale  b  a  TorUA  flshcnnai,  who  haa 
been  employed  during  the  day  hi  the  golf  of  iEgina,  and  tai 
the  eTening.  apprchensiTe  of  the  Mainou  pirates  who  iniest 
the  coast  of  Attica,  lands  with  his  boat  oo  the  harbour  of 
Port  Leone,  the  ancient  Pf  neus.  Ha  becomes  the  eye^witneas 
of  nearly  all  the  incidents  in  the  story,  and  in  one  of  them  is 
a  principal  agent.  It  U  to  Us  fceUngs,  and  particnlariv  to 
hu  rehgioiu  prejudices,  that  we  are  hvlcbted  for  some  of 'the 
most  forcible  and  splendid  parts  of  tha  poem.— .Gaoaca 
EjluSwD 

*  CIn  Dr.  Clarke's  Trxrels,  this  wonl.  which  mcaaa  ImMeL 
is  always  written  according  to  its  English  pronunciation, 
Djomr.  Lord  Urron  adopted  the  Italian  sncUing  usoal  amoiia 
the  I'ranhs  of  the  Larant-^  • 


^ 
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Though  bent  on  earth  thine  ctU  eye. 
As  raeteor-like  thou  glidest  by, 
Riilfat  well  I  Tlew  and  deem  thee  one 
Whom  Othman's  aoos  should  day  or  shun. 

On— on  he  hasten*d,  and  he  drew  * 

If  jr  gase  of  wonder  as  he  flew : 
Though  like  a  demon  of  the  ni|^t 
He  pai8*d,  and  Tanlsh'd  ftom  my  sight. 
His  aspect  and  his  air  Impress'd 
A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast. 
And  long  upon  my  startled  car 
Bung  his  dark  couner*a  hoofs  of  fear. 
He  spun  his  steed ;  he  nears  the  steep. 
That,  jutting,  shadows  o*er  the  deep ; 
He  winds  around ;  he  hurries  by ; 
The  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye ; 
For  w«ll  I  ween  unwelcome  he 
Whose  glance  is  flz*d  on  those  that  flee ; 
And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 
On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  flight 
He  wound  along ;  but  ere  he  pass'd 
One  glance  he  snatch'd,  as  if  his  last, 
A  moment  check*d  his  wheeling  steed, 
A  moment  breathed  him  from  his  speed, 
A  moment  on  his  stirrup  stood — 
Why  looks  he  o*er  the  oUtc  wood  7 
The  crescent  gllmmen  on  the  hill. 
The  Masque's  high  lamps  are  quivering  still : 
Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake 
In  echoes  of  the  flir  tophaike,  ^ 
The  flashes  of  each  joyous  pesl 
Are  seen  to  prove  the  Moslem's  seal. 
To-night,  sec  Rhamaani's  sun ; 
To-night,  the  Bairam  feast's  b^n ; 
To-night — but  who  and  what  art  thou 
Of  foreign  garb  and  fearftd  brow  ? 
And  what  are  these  to  thine  or  thee. 
That  thou  shouldtt  either  pause  or  flee  7 

He  stood — some  dread  was  on  his  fiicc, 
Soon  Hatred  settled  in  its  place : 
It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flash 
Of  transient  Anger's  hasty  blush,* 
But  pale  as  marble  o'er  Uie  tomb. 
Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 

I  'TophsOM.**  nrasluC.  — Ths  Bairam  li  announced  by 
fh*  ''^^f¥m  at  aonict ;  tho  iUuminarion  of  the  Momum,  and 
the  flrins  of  all  kinds  of  small  arms,  loaded  with  oallt  pto- 
dalfn  tt  during  the  night. 

•  n*  HaalM  blush.'*^**  For  ha$tf,  all  the  edition*  till  the 
tvclhh  reMt  **  darkening  blush.**  On  the  hack  of  a  copy  of 
the  deventh.  Lord  Byron  has  written,  **  Why  did  not  the 
Mifltcr  attend  to  the  soiltair  correction  so  repeatedly  made  ? 
I  have  no  copy  of  this,  and  desire  to  have  none  till  my  request 
b  complied  with.**! 


*  C**  I^«n  turned  It  swiftly  to  his  blade. 
As* 


lood  Us  raTcn  charger  neigh'd.*  —  MS.  J 

*  Jcrreed.  or  DJerrid,  a  blunted  Turkish  JaTelin.  which  is 
dartfd  from  horseback  with  great  force  and  precision.  It  is 
a  bvourite  exercise  of  the  Mussulmans ;  but  1  know  not  if  it 
can  be  called  a  lento  one,  since  the  roott  expert  in  the  art 
are  the  Blank  Buno^  of  Constantinople.  I  think,  next  to 
these,  a  BfanUouk  at  Smyrna  was  tlte  mott  skMd  that  came 
witbin  ny  obacnradoa. 

*  rEvery  gesture  of  the  impetuous  horseman  Is  (Ull  of 
anxlecy  and  passion.  In  the  midst  of  his  career,  whilst  in 
ftill  Tiew  of  the  astonished  spectator,  he  suddeoljr  checks  his 
steed,  and  rising  on  his  stirrup,  surreys,  with  a  look  of  agonis- 
inc  UnpadcDce,  the  distant  city  illuminated  fur  the  feast  of 
Bairam ;  then  pale  with  anger,  raiies  his  arm  as  if  in  menace 
of  an  inTislbte  enemy;  but  awakened  from  his  trance  of 
patsion  by  the  neighing  of  his  charger,  again  hurries  forward, 
and  disappears.  —  GBoaoa  Eujs.j 
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His  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glazed  i 

He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised, 

And  sternly  shook  hb  hand  on  high, 

AS  doubting  to  return  or  fiy ; 

Impatient  of  his  Hlght  delay'd. 

Here  loud  hb  raren  chaiger  neigh'd-— 

Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  gntsp'd  his  blade ;  9 

That  sound  had  burst  his  waking  dream, 

As  Slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 

The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser's  sides ; 

Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides : 

Swift  as  the  hurl'd  on  high  Jerreed^ 

Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed ; 

The  rock  is  doubled,  and  the  shore 

Shakes  with  the  clattering  tramp  no  more  s 

The  crag  is  won,  no  more  is  seen 

His  Christian  crest  and  haughty  mien.  ^ 

'T  was  but  an  instant  he  restraln'd 

That  flery  barb  so  sternly  reln'd ;  ^ 

'T  was  but  a  moment  that  he  stood. 

Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued : 

But  in  that  instant  o'er  his  soul 

Winters  of  Memory  seem'd  to  roll. 

And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 

A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 

O'er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears, 

Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years : 

^Vhat  felt  A«  then,  at  once  opprest 

By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast  ? 

That  pause,  which  ponder'd  o'er  his  fiite. 

Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date  1 

Though  in  Time's  record  nearly  nought. 

It  was  Eternity  to  Thought  i 

For  Infinite  as  boundless  space 

The  thought  that  Conscience  must  embrace. 

Which  in  itself  can  comprehend 

Woe  without  name,  or  hope,  or  end. 


The  hour  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone ; 
And  did  he  fly  or  fall  alone  ?  7 
Woe  to  that  hour  he  came  or  went ! 
The  curse  for  Hassan's  sin  was  sent 
To  turn  a  palace  to  a  tomb : 
He  came,  he  went,  like  the  Slmoom,> 
That  harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom, 

<  P*  *T  was  but  an  Instant,  though  to  lonir 
When  thus  dilated  in  my  song."^  MS.3 

f  C**  But  neither  fled  nor  fell  alone.**—  MS.1 

*  The  blast  of  the  desert,  fistal  to  every  thing  liring,  and 
often  alluded  to  in  eastern  poetry.— [Abyssinian  Bruce  gires, 
perhaps,  the  llreliest  account  or  tiie  appearance  and  effects  of 
the  sudbcatindl blast  of  the  Desert  :—,**  At  eleren  o'clock/* 
he  says,  **  while  w^*  contemplated  with  great  pleasure  the 
rugged  top  of  XJhiggre,  to  which  we  were  fast  approaching, 
and  where  we  \en  to  solace  ourselTes  with  plenty  of  good 
water,  Idris,  our  guide,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Fall 
upon  your  faces?  for  here  is  the  simoom.'  I  saw  from  the 
south-east  a  haze  come,  in  colour  like  the  purple  part  of  the 
rainbow,  but  not  so  compressed  or  thick.  It  did  not  occupy 
twenty  yards  in  breadth,  and  was  about  twelve  feet  high  from 
the  ground.  It  was  a  kind  of  blush  upon  the  air,  and  it 
moved  very  rapidly ;  for  I  scarce  could  turn  to  fall  upon  the 
ground,  with  my  head  to  the  northward,  when  I  felt  the  heat 
of  its  current  plainly  upon  my  face.  We  all  lay  Oat  on  the 
ground  as  if  dead,  till  Idrls  told  us  it  was  blown  over.  The 
meteor,  or  purple  base,  which  I  saw  was,  indeed,  passed,  but 
the  light  air,  which  still  blew,  was  of  a  beat  to  threaten  suf- 
focation. For  my  part,  I  found  distinctly  in  my  breast  that  I 
had  imbibed  a  part  of  it ;  nor  was  I  free  or  an  asthnMtio 
sensation  till  1  had  been  lorae  months  in  Italy,  at  the  baths 
of  Foretta,  near  two  years  afterwards."  —  See  Bnice's  lASn 
and  Travels,  p.  470.  edit.  I83a] 
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Beneath  whose  widely-wasdng  hreatli 
The  very  cypress  droops  to  death  — 
Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  others*  grief  Is  fled. 
The  ooly  constant  mourner  o*er  the  dead  I 

The  steed  Is  yanish*d  from  the  stall ; 
No  serf  is  seen  fan  Hassan's  hall ; 
The  lonely  Spider's  thin  gray  pall 
Wares  slowly  widening  o*er  the  wall ;  ^ 
The  Bat  builds  in  his  Haram  bower. 
And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  Owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower ; 
The  wild-dog  howls  o*er  the  fountain's  brim. 
With  baffled  thirst,  and  fiunine,  grim ;« 
For  the  stream  has  shrunk  from  its  marble  bed. 
Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dust  are  spread. 
*T  was  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play 
And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day. 
As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls  fhntastically  flew. 
And  fltmg  luxurious  coolness  round 
The  air,  and  verdure  o*er  the  ground. 
*T  was  sweet,  when  cloudless  stars  were  bright. 
To  view  the  wave  of  watery  light. 
And  hear  its  melody  by  night 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Childhood  play'd 
Around  the  verge  of  that  cascade ; 
And  oft  upon  his  mother's  breast 
That  sound  had  hannonised  his  rest; 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Youth  along 
Its  bank  been  soothed  by  Beauty's  song ; 
And  softer  seem'd  each  melting  tone 
Of  Music  mbigled  with  its  own. 
But  ne'er  shall  Hassan's  Age  repose 
Along  the  brink  at  ^twilight's  close ; 
The  stream  that  fltt!d  that  font  is  fled  — 
The  blood  that  warm'd  his  heart  is  shed  !> 
And  here  no  more  shall  human  voice 
Be  heard  to  rage,  regret,  rejoice. 
The  last  sad  note  that  swell'd  the  gale 
Was  woman's  wildest  frmeral  wail : 
That  quench'd  in  silence,  all  is  still. 
But  the  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wind  is  shrill ; 
Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floocb  the  rain. 
No  hand  shall  dose  its  dasp  again.  < 
On  desert  sands  twera  joy  to  scan 
The  rudest  steps  of  fellow  man, 

*  r**  Th«  lODelv  folder's  thin  gray  pall 

It  curuined  <m  the  tplMidid  walL** ^  MS.] 

'  r"  The  wild.dof  howls  o'er  the  fountaio'a  brink. 
But  vainly  tatlla  his  tongue  to  drink." ^  Ub/ 

*  ^  For  thiraty  fbx  and  Jackal  gaunt 

May  vainly  for  tU  waters  paut."~M&l 

*  [This  part  of  the  narratiTe  not  ooly  contains  mncb  brU> 
Uant  md  just  deacripifoo,  but  i»  managed  with  unusual  taste. 
The  flsherman  has,  hitherto,  related  nothing  more  than  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon  which  had  exdted  his  curiosity, 
and  at  which  it  la  his  Immediate  object  to  explain  the  cause 
to  his  hearers ;  but  Imteed  of  proceeding  to  do  so,  he  stops 
to  vent  his  execrations  on  the  Giaour,  to  describe  the  solitude 
of  Hassan's  once  luxurious  haram,  and  to  lament  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  owner,  and  of  Leila,  together  with  tlie 
cessation  of  that  hospitality  which  they  had  uniformly  ex- 
perienced. He  reveals,  as  if  unintentionally  and  unconsciously, 
the  catastrophe  of  Ida  storv  ;  but  he  tlius  prepares  his  appdd 
to  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  without  much  diminishing 
tlMir  suspense.  —  GsoaoB  Eixis.] 

*  [**  I  have  Just  recollected  an  alteration  you  mav  make  in 
the  prooC    Among  the  lines  on  Hassan's  Serai,  is  tids— 

*  Unmeet  for  solitude  to  share.* 

Now,  to  share  implies  more  than  one,  and  Solitude  is  a  single 
gentleman ;  it  must  be  thus  — 
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So  hera  the  very  voke  of  Grief 

lllght  wake  an  Echo  like  relief— 

At  least  ^would  siy,  <*  All  are  not  gone ; 

Thera  lingers  LUSb,  thoo^  bat  in  one*— 

For  many  a  gilded  chamber  *S  there. 

Which  Solitude  mi^  weU  fbrtwar ;  * 

Within  that  dome  as  yet  Decay 

Bath  slowly  worfc'd  her  cankering  way<^ 

But  gloom  Is  gathcr'd  o'er  the  gate. 

Nor  there  the  FaUrt  self  will  wait; 

Nor  there  will  wandering  Dervise  stay, 

For  bounty  cheers  not  his  delay; 

Nor  there  will  weary  stranger  halt 

To  bless  the  sacred  <*  bread  and  salt**^ 

Alike  must  Wealth  and  Poverty 

Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by. 

For  Courtesy  and  Pity  died 

With  Hassan  on  the  mountain  side. 

His  roof;  that  refuge  unto  men. 

Is  Desolation's  hungry  den. 

The  guest  flies  the  hall,  and  the  vassal  fh>m  labour. 

Since  his  turban  was  deft  by  the  infidel's  sabre  I? 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  hear  the  sound  of  coming  feet. 
But  not  a  voice  mine  ear  to  greet; 
Mora  near— each  turban  I  can  scan. 
And  silver-sheathed  ataghan ;  * 
The  foremost  of  the  band  Is  seen 
An  Emir  by  his  gub  of  green : ' 
«  Ho  I  who  art  thou  ?**—■*  This  knr  salam  10 
Replies  of  Moslem  fidtfa  I  am." — 
**  The  burthen  ye  so  gently  bear 
Seems  one  that  dalma  your  utmost  care. 
And,  doubtless,  holds  some  precious  flight. 
My  humble  bark  would  gladly  wait* 

"  Thou  speakest  sooth ;  thy  sfciflT  unmoor. 
And  waft  us  fhxn  the  sfUmt  shore ; 
Nay,  leave  the  satt  stIU  ftiri'd,  and  ply 
The  nearest  oar  thatt  scatter'd  by. 
And  midway  to  those  rocks  where  sleep 
The  channel'd  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Rest  firom  your  task —  so  —  bravdy  done. 
Our  course  has  been  right  swiftly  run ; 
Yet  t  is  the  longest  voyage,  I  trow. 
That  one  of—  •  •  • 

•  •  a  »•• 

*  For  many  a  gilded  chamber  *s  there. 
Which  solitude  might  wall  forbear  ;* 
and  so  on.  Will  you  adopt  this  oonectlon  ?  and  pray  accept 
a  Stilton  cheese  flrom  me  for  your  trouble.  —  P.  S.  I  leave 
this  to  your  discretion  :  if  any  body  tliinks  the  old  Una  a  good 
ono,  or  the  cheese  a  bad  one,  dont  accept  of  eltlier.**— Jnttmi 
Letten,  Stilton,  Oct.  Z.  1811.3 

•  To  partake  of  food,  to  break  bread  and  salt  with  your 
host,  ensures  the  safety  of  the  guest ;  even  though  an  enemy, 
his  person  from  that  moment  u  sacred. 

7  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  Charity  and  Hospitality  are 
the  first  duties  eigoined  by  Mahomet ;  and  to  say  truth,  very 
generally  practised  by  his  disdplea.  The  first  praise  that 
can  be  bestowed  on  a  cUcf;  is  a  pane(gyile  on  his  boonqr ;  tiM 
next,  on  his  valour. 

•  The  ataghan.  a  long  dagger  worn  with  pistols  la  the  bdt, 
in  a  metal  scabbard,  generally  of  silver;  and,  among  tiM 
wealthier,  gilt,  or  of  gold. 

•  Green  is  the  privileged  colour  of  the  prophet's  numerooa 

Eretended  descendants ;  with  tliem,  as  h«re,  faith  (the  famfly 
iberitance)  is  supposed  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  good 
works :  they  are  tlie  worst  of  a  very  indlflkrcnt  brood.        * 
10  ••  Salam  aleikoum  1  alrikoum  salam  !  **  peace  be  with 

Su;  be  with  you  peace — the  salutathm  reserved  for  tha 
thfUl :  —  to  a  Chiistian,  **  Urlarula,**  a  good  Journey ;  (w 
**  saban  hiresem,  saban  senile ;  **  good  mom,  good  even  ;  and 
sometimes,  **  may  your  end  be  h^py ;  **  are  the  usual  salutes. 
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SuUen  it  plunged,  and  dowlj  nnk. 
The  calm  wave  rippled  to  the  bonk ; 
I  watched  it  as  it  sank,  methought 
Socne  motion  from  the  conent  caught 
Bcstirr'd  it  more,  —  't  was  but  the  beam 
That  checkrr'd  o*er  the  living  stream : 
I  gased,  till  vanishing  from  view, 
Uke  lessening  pebble  it  withdrew  s 
Still  less  and  less,  a  speck  of  white 
That  gemm'd  the  tide,  then  mock*d  the  sight ; 
And  all  Its  hidden  secrets  sleep, 
Known  but  to  Genii  of  the  deep, 
Which,  trembling  in  their  coral  caves, 
They  dare  not  whisper  to  the  waves. 


As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect-queen  >  of  eastern  spring. 
O'er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmecr 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near. 
And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour. 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high. 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye : 
So  Beauty  lures  the  ftiU-grown  child, 
Mlth  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild ; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears. 
Begun  in  foUy,  closed  in  tears. 
If  won,  to  equal  ills  betray'd,« 
Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid ; 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace. 
From  infimt's  play,  and  man's  caprice : 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught. 
For  every  touch  that  woo'd  its  stay 
Hath  brush*d  its  brightest  hues  away. 
Till  chann,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
"Tis  left  to  fly  or  fUl  alone. 
With  wounded  wlng^  or  bleeding  breast. 
Ah !  where  shall  either  victim  rest  ? 
Can  this  with  fkded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  befbre  ? 
Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour. 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  7 
No :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
He'er  droop  the  wing  o*er  those  that  die. 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  fUling  but  their  own. 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame. 


The  Hind,  that  broods  o*er  guilty  woes, 

Is  Uke  the  Scorpion  girt  by  flre,9 
In  circle  narrowing  as  it  glows,* 
The  flames  around  their  captive  dose, 

*  Tli«  bliae*wlnftd  tratterfly  of  Ksahmser,  the  most  rare 
sad  beautiful  of  the  spedct. 

*  C"Ifansht,tolktaaUk0boCra]red.*'-.MS.3 

*  [Mr.  Dallas  Mjrs,  that  Lnrd  Bfron  auured  him  that  the 
pancrapb  eootalalng  the  simllo  of  the  seorpkm  was  hnaglnod 
mhttskwp.  It  forms,  therefore,  a  MMrfoisf  to  tho**ps7eho. 
loclcal  cnrioslty,"  bc^nning  with  thoso  •xquisltelj  musical 


*  A  daasri  with  a  duldraer 
Id  a  rislon  once  I  saw ; 
It  was  an  Abyulnian  mafat,**  Ac. 

Tbo  wbolo  of  which,  Mr.  Coleridge  s^s,  was  composed  by 
ktae  doilxtg  a  siesta.  ] 
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Till  inly  searched  by  thousand  throes. 

And  maddening  in  her  ire, 

One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows. 

The  sting  she  nourish*d  for  her  foes, 

Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain. 

Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain, 

And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain : 

So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire. 

Or  live  like  Scorpion  girt  by  fire ; » 

So  writhes  the  mind  Remorse  hath  riven,* 

Unfit  for  earth,  uodoom*d  for  heaven. 

Darkness  above,  despair  beneath. 

Around  it  flame,  within  It  death  i 

•  e  «        '     a  • 

Black  Hassan  firom  the  Horam  flies. 
Nor  bends  on  woman's  form  his  eyes ; 
The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs,    - 
Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  joys. 
Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly 
When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Serai. 
Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell  ? 
That  tale  can  only  Hassan  tell : 
Strange  rumours  in  our  city  say 
Upon  that  eve  she  fled  away 
When  Rhamasanli?  hot  sun  was  set. 
And  flashing  fh»n  each  minaret 
Millions  of  lamps  proclaim'd  the  feast 
Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  East 
Twas  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath. 
Which  Hassan  vainly  search'd  in  wrath ; 
For  she  was  flown  her  master's  rage 
In  likeness  of  a  Georgian  page. 
And  fkr  beyond  the  Moslem's  power 
Had  wrong'd  him  with  the  fiiitiiless  Giaour. 
Somewhat  of  this  had  Hassan  deem'd ; 
But  still  so  fond,  so  Ihlr  she  seem'd. 
Too  well  he  trusted  to  the  slave 
Whose  treachery  deserved  a  grave : 
And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosque. 
And  thence  to  feast  in  his  kiosk. 
Such  is  the  tale  his  Nubians  tell. 
Who  did  not  watch  their  charge  too  well ; 
But  others  say,  that  on  that  night, 
By  pale  Fhingari's'  trembling  light. 
The  Giaour  upon  his  Jet  Uack  steed 
Was  seen,  but  seen  alone  to  speed 
With  bloody  spur  along  the  shore, 
Nor  maid  nor  page  behind  him  bore. 


Her  eye*s  dark  charm  'twere  vain  to  tell. 
But  gaze  on  that  of  tne  Gaselle,. 
It  will  assist  thy  Ihncy  well ; 
As  large,  as  langulshingly  dark. 
But  Soul  bcam'd  forth,  in  every  spark 

4  t*  The  gathering  flames  anraad  her  close.**~Ma3 

*  Alluding  to  the  dubloas  suicide  of  the  scorpion,  so  placed 
for  experiment  by  gentle  philosophers.  Some  maintain  that 
the  position  of  the  sting,  when  turned  towards  the  head.  Is 
merely  a  oonrulslve  movement}  but  others  hare  actuallj 
brought  In  the  rerdlct  **  Felo  de  se.**  The  scorpions  are 
surelf  interested  in  a  qwedj  decision  of  the  question  ;  as.  If 
once  falrlj  established  as  insect  Catos,  thej  will  probiri)!/  be 
allowed  to  lire  as  long  as  they  think  proper,  without  being 
naiQrred  for  the  sake  of  ao  hypothesis. 

*  [**  So  writhes  the  mind  by  Consdenoe  riven.**— MS.3 

'  The  cannon  at  sunset  close  the  Rhamasan.  See  amii, 
p.  66.  note.  '  Flaingari,  the  moon. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


That  darted  from  beneath  the  Ud, 

Bright  as  the  Jewel  of  Glamschid.  > 

Tea,  Soul,  and  should  our  prophet  uj 

That  fonn  was  nought  hut  breathing  day. 

By  Alia  1 1  would  answer  nay ; 

Though  on  Al-Sirat*s«  arch  I  stood. 

Which  totters  o*er  the  fiery  flood. 

With  Paradise  within  my  riew. 

And  all  his  HourisS  beckoning  through. 

Oh  I  who  young  Leila's  glance  could  read 

And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed. 

Which  saith  that  woman  Is  but  dust, 

A  soulless  toy  for  tyrant's  lust  ?  * 

On  her  might  Muftis  gaxe,  and  own 

That  through  her  eye  the  Immortal  shone ; 

On  her  fair  cheek's  unfiiding  hue 

The  young  pomegranate's^  blossoms  strew 

Their  bloom  in  blushes  erer  new; 

Her  hair  in  hyaclnthine^  flow. 

When  left  to  r(»ll  its  folds  below. 

As  midst  her  handmaids  In  the  hall 

She  stood  superior  to  them  all. 

Hath  swept  Uie  marble  where  her  feet 

Gleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet 

Ere  flrom  the  doud  that  gave  it  birth 

It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 

The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water ; 

So  moTed  on  eaith  Circassla's  daughter. 

The  loveliest  bird  of  Franguestan !  7 

As  rears  her  crest  the  ruflled  Swan, 

And  spurns  the  wave  with  wings  of  pride. 
When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 

Along  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide ; 

Thus  rose  &ir  Leila's  whiter  neck :  — 

Thus  arm'd  with  beauty  would  she  check 

Intrusion's  glance,  till  Folly's  gaae 

Shrunk  firom  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise : 

Thus  high  and  graccftil  was  her  gait ; 

Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mate ; 

Her  nuite — stem  Hassan,  who  was  he  ? 

Alas  I  that  name  was  not  for  thee ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Stem  Hassan  hath  a  Journey  ta'en 
With  twenty  vassals  in  his  train. 
Each  arm'd,  as  best  becomes  a  man. 
With  arquebuss  and  ataghan ; 
The  chief  before,  as  deck'd  for  war, 
Bears  In  hb  bell  the  scimitar 

>  TIm  oelebnted  fUraloas  niby  of  Sulua  GLuntchid,  Ui« 
embellisher  of  l«taklier;  from  ft«  splendour,  named  Schet>- 
gerag,  •-  the  torch  of  night ;  **  also  **  the  cup  of  the  sun,**  &c. 
In  the  flrst  edittoo,  **  Giamschid  *'  was  written  as  a  word  of 
three  srlUbles  ;  to  D*Herbeiot  has  It ;  bat  T  im  told  Richard- 
son reduces  It  to  a  dissrliable,  and  writes  **  Jaroshld.**  I  hare 
left  in  the  text  the  orthography  of  the  one  with  the  prooiin. 
datioo  of  the  other.  —  C In  the  first  edition.  Lord  Byron  had 
used  this  word  as  a  trisylUbie, — **  Bright  as  the  gem  of 
Glamschid,**— bat,  on  my  remarking  to  nim,  upon  the  aa- 
thorlty  of  Richardsoo*s  rersian  Dictionary,  that  this  was 
fateonvcC  be  altered  It  to  **  Bright  as  the  ruby  of  Glamschid." 
On  seeing  this,  howerer,  I  wrote  to  him. "  ihat,  as  the  com- 
parison of  his  heroine*!  eye  to  a  ruby  might  unluckily  call  up 
the  idea  of  its  being  bloodshot,  he  had  better  change  the  line 
to  ■*  Bright  as  the  Jewel  of  Glamschid  i "  which  he  accordingly 
did,  in  the  foUowiag  edition.  —  Mooaa.} 

*  Al-Slraft,  the  brMge  of  breadth,  narrower  than  the  thread 
of  a  banished  spider,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  cword, 
over  which  the  Mussalnaans  must  tkau  into  Paradise,  to 
which  It  is  the  only  entrance  ;  but  this  it  not  the  worst,  the 
riTer  beneath  being  hell  itself,  into  which,  as  may  be  expected, 
the  unskilful  and  tender  of  foot  cootrire  to  tumble  with  a 
■*  bcilis  descensus  ATemi,**  ooC  very  pleasing  in  prospect  to 
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StalnM  with  the  best  of  Amaot  blood. 

When  in  the  pass  the  rebels  stood* 

And  few  retura'd  to  ten  the  tale 

Of  what  befeU  In  Fame^  vale. 

The  pistols  which  his  gtrdle  bore 

Were  those  that  once  a  pasha  vrore, 

Which  still,  though  gemm'd  and  boM*d  with  goU, 

Even  robbers  tremble  to  behold. 

Tis  said  he  goes  to  woo  a  bride 

More  true  than  her  who  left  his  side ; 

The  fklthless  slave  thlt  broke  her  bower. 

And,  worse  than  fidthless,  ftr  a  Glaoor ! 


The  Sim's  last  rqri  are  on  the  hill. 
And  sparkle  In  the  fountain  lill. 
Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  and  dear. 
Draw  blessings  tnm  the  mountaineer : 
Here  may  the  loitering  merchant  Greek 
Find  that  repose  twere  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord. 
And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard— 
Here  may  he  rest  where  none  can  «ee. 
In  crowds  a  slave,  in  deserts  flnee ; 
And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  bowl  a  Moslem  must  not  drain. 


The  foremost  Tsrtar's  In  the  gap. 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap ; 
The  rest  in  lengthening  line  the  whOe 
Wind  slowly  through  the  long  defile : 
Above,  the  mountain  rears  a  peak. 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  bisak. 
And  theirs  may  be  a  foast  to-night. 
Shall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow's  light ; 
Beneath,  a  river's  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summw  beam. 
And  left  a  channel  bleak  and  bare. 
Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there : 
Each  side  the  midway  path  there  lay 
Small  broken  cngs  of  granite  gray. 
By  time,  or  mountain  lightning,  riven 
From  summits  dad  in  mists  of  heaven ; 
For  where  Is  he  that  hath  beheld 
The  peak  of  Liakura  unvdl'd  ? 


the  next  passenger.    There  Is  a  shoiter  cut  downwardls  tot 
the  Jews  and  Christians. 

*  CThe  Tlrglns  of  Paradise,  called  from  their  large  black 
eyes,  Hur  al  opum.  An  Intercourse  with  these,  aooording  to 
the  institution  of  BAahomet,  is  to  constitute  the  prindpel 
felicity  of  the  faithAU.  Not  formed  of  day.  like  mortal  women, 
they  are  adorned  with  unfading  charms,  and  deemed  to  potieii 
the  celestial  priTllege  of  an  eternal  yoitth.  See  D'UerbeioC, 
and  Sale*s  Koran.3 

*  A  Tulgar  error  :  the  Koran  allots  at  least  a  third  of  Pa. 
radise  to  weil-behaTed  women ;  but  bv  far  the  greater  number 
of  Mussulmans  Interpret  the  text  their  own  way,  and  exclude 
their  moieties  from  heaven.  Being  enemies  to  Platonics,  they 
cannot  discern  **any  fitness  of  things  **  in  the  souls  of  the 
other  sex,  coocctTing  them  to  be  superseded  by  the  UourtaL 

*  An  oriental  simile,  which  mar,  perhaps,  thoo^  Ihlriy 
stolen,  be  deemed  **  plus  Arabe  qu'cn  Arable.** 

*  Hyacinthlne,  In  Arabic  **  Sunbid ;  **  as  commoa  a  thooiht 
In  the  eastern  poets  as  It  was  among  the  Greeks. 

f  **  Franguestan,**  Cireassia. 
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THE  GIAOUR. 
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Thcf  reach  Um  grove  of  iiliie  rt  Uit : 
«  BUmillah  *  I  now  the  perils  pMt; 
For  yonder  view  the  opening  plain. 
And  there  we*U  prick  our  tteeds  amain :  ** 
The  Chiaua  spake,  and  as  he  said, 
A  bullet  whistled  o*er  his  head ; 
The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  ground  I* 

Scarce  had  thej  time  to  check  the  rein. 
Swift  fhxn  their  steeds  the  riders  bound  ; 

But  three  shall  nerer  mount  again : 
Unseen  the  foes  that  gave  the  wound. 

The  djring  ask  revenge  in  vain. 
With  steel  unsheath*d,  and  carbine  bent. 
Some  o'er  their  courser's  harness  leant. 

Half  sheltered  by  the  steed ; 
Some  fly  behind  the  nearest  rock. 
And  there  await  the  coming  shock. 

Nor  tamely  stand  to  bleed 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  foes  unseen. 
Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 
Stem  Hassan  only  from  bii  horse 
I>isdains  to  light,  and  keeps  his  course, 
Till  flery  flashes  in  the  van 
Proclaim  too  sure  the  robber-clan 
Have  well  secured  the  only  way 
Could  now  avail  the  promised  pr^; 
Then  curi*d  his  very  beard  ^  with  ire. 
And  glared  his  eye  with  fiercer  fire : 
"  Though  tu  and  near  the  bullets  hiss, 
I've  'scaped  a  bloodier  hour  than  this.** 
And  now  the  foe  Iheir  covert  quit. 
And  call  his  vassals  to  submit; 
But  Hassan's  frown  and  furious  word 
Are  dreaded  more  than  hostile  sword. 
Nor  of  his  little  band  a  man 
Reaign'd  carbine  or  ataghan, 
Mor  raised  the  craven  cry,  Amaun  I  < 
In  AiUer  sight,  more  near  and  near. 
The  lately  ambush*d  foes  appear. 
And,  issuing  fhim  the  grove,  advance 
Sume  who  on  battle-charger  prance. 
Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  brand, 
Far  flashfaig  in  his  red  right  hand  ? 
**  *Tls  he  I  'tis  he  I  I  know  him  now; 
I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow; 
I  know  him  hy  the  evil  eye  > 
That  aids  hb  envious  treachery ; 
I  know  him  by  his  Jet-black  bsrb : 
Though  now  arTay*d  in  Amaut  garb, 
Apostate  fhxn  his  own  vile  taith. 
It  shall  not  save  him  fhxm  the  death : 
*Tis  he  I  well  met  in  any  hour, 
Ltoet  Leila's  love,  aocuned  Giaour  1" 

As  rolls  the  river  into  ocean. 
In  nble  torrent  wildly  streaming; 

As  the  seaptide's  opposfaig  motion. 
In  asure  column  proudly  gleaming, 
Beata  back  the  current  many  a  rood. 
In  corling  fbam  and  mingling  flood, 

>  1HamllUh~*IatheiuiMorGod|*'tlMComiaeDc«Bent 
of  all  Che  eha|iCera  of  the  Koran  but  one,  and  of  prayer  and 
ttliMilf  hItIih 

s  r*  ScBiea  had  thav  tlma  to  check  the  rata, 

The  fanmou  Tutar  Utat  tha  plain. '— BC9.3 

a  A  pbanomcnoo  not  oncommon  with  an  angnr  Mnuul- 
■MO.  In  1809,  tha  Capitaa  Pacha'*  whiskers  at  a  diplomatic 
■i»^''—«  wan  no  Iom  llTely  with  faMltgiiation  than  a  tiger 
c»c*i,  to  the  horror  of  all  tha  dragomans ;  the  portentoiu 
twisted,  th^  stood  erect  of  thdr  own  accord,  and 
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While  eddying  whirl,  and  breaking  wave. 
Boused  by  the  blast  of  winter,  rave ; 
Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  dash. 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awfid  whiteness  o'er  the  shore. 
That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar ; 
Thus— -as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet. 
With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet- 
Thus  Join  the  bands,  whom  mutual  wrong. 
And  ihte,  and  Airy,  drive  along. 
The  bickering  sabres'  shivering  Jar; 

And  pealing  wide  or  ringing  near 

Its  echoes  on  the  throbbing  ear. 
The  deathshot  hissing  fhxn  afiir ; 
The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war, 

Beverberate  along  that  vale. 

More  suited  to  the  shepherd's  tale  i 

Though  few  the  numbers — theirs  the  stride. 

That  neither  spares  nor  speaks  for  life  t^ 

Ah  I  fondly  youthfiil  hearts  can  press. 

To  seise  and  share  the  dear  caress ; 

But  Love  itself  could  never  pant 

For  all  that  Beauty  sighs  to  grant 

With  half  the  fervour  Hate  bestows 

Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes. 

When  grappling  in  the  fight  they  fold 

Those  arms  that  ne'er  shall  lose  their  hold : 

Friends  meet  to  part ;  Love  laughs  at  fhith  ; 

True  foes,  once  met,  are  Join'd  till  death ! 
e  •  •  •  • 

With  sabre  shiver'd  to  the  hilt, 

Tet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt ; 

Yet  strain'd  within  the  sever'd  hand 

Which  quivers  round  that  fUthless  brand ; 

His  turban  for  behind  hhn  roird. 

And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold  ; 

His  fiowing  robe  by  fklchion  torn. 

And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  mom 

That,  streak'd  with  dusky  red,  portend 

The  day  shall  have  a  stormy  end  ; 

A  stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 

A  fhtgment  of  his  palampore,? 

His  breast  with  wounds  unnumber'd  riven. 

His  back  to  earth,  his  fkce  to  heaven, 

Fall'n  Hassan  lies— his  unclosed  eye 

Tet  lowering  on  his  enemy, 

As  if  the  hour  that  seal'd  his  fote 

Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate ; 

And  o'er  him  bends  that  foe  with  brow 

As  dark  as  his  that  bled  below.  — 
•  e  •  •  • 


**  Yes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave, 
But  his  shall  be  a  redder  grave ; 
Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 
Which  taught  that  felon  heart  to  feeL 
He  call'd  the  Prophet,  but  his  power 
Was  vain  against  the  vengeftd  Giaour : 

were  expected  every  moment  to  change  their  coloor,  bat  at 
last  conoescended  to  subside,  wlalch,  probably,  sarad  more 
heads  than  they  eontained  ludrs. 

*  "  Amaun,**  quarter,  pardon. 

*  The  "evil  ejre.'*  a  common  lupersdtioo  in  the  Levant, 
and  of  wliich  the  imaginary  eflkcts  ara  yK  very  singular  on 
those  who  ocnceive  themseiTes  aflbcted. 

«  C*'  That  neither  gives  nor  asks  for  Ufe.**~.MS.3 

'  The  flowered  shawls  generally  worn  by  persons  of  rank. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


I 


He  called  on  AUa — but  the  word 

AiTMe  unheeded  or  unheard. 

Thou  Paynim  fool !  could  Leila's  prayer 

Be  paM*d,'  and  thine  accorded  there  ? 

I  watch'd  my  time,  I  leagued  with  these, 

The  traitor  in  his  turn  to  seise ; 

My  wrath  is  wreak'd,  the  deed  is  done. 

And  now  I  go — but  go  alone." 


The  browsing  camels'  bells  are  tinkling :  > 
His  Mother  look'd  from  her  lattice  high  — ^ 

She  saw  the  dews  of  eve  besprinkling 
The  pasture  green  beneath  her  eye, 

She  saw  the  plauetB  fidntly  twinlding : 
••  'Tis  twUight— sure  hb  train  is  nigh.**9 
She  could  not  rest  in  the  garden-bower. 
But  gased  through  the  grate  of  his  steepest  tower : 
**  Why  comes  he  not  7  his  steeds  are  fleet. 
Nor  shrink  they  from  the  summer  heat ; 
Why  sends  not  the  Bridegroom  his  promised  gift  ? 
Is  his  heart  more  cold,  or  his  barb  less  swift  7 
Oh,  fiilse  reproach  I  yon  Tartar  now 
Has  gain*d  our  nearest  mountain's  brow. 
And  warily  the  steep  descends. 
And  now  within  the  valley  bends ; 
And  he  bears  the  gift  at  his  saddle  bow  — 
How  could  I  deem  his  courser  slow  7 
Right  well  my  laigess  shall  repay 
His  welcome  speed,  and  weary  way." 

The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gate. 
But  scarce  upheld  his  ikinting  weight :  < 
His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress. 
But  this  might  be  fhmi  weariness ; 
His  garb  with  sanguine  spots  was  dyed. 
But  these  might  be  tnm  his  counet's  side ; 
He  drew  the  token  fhnn  his  vest- 
Angel  of  Death  I  tis  Hassan's  cloven  crest  I 
His  calpacA  rent — hb  caftan  red  — 
**  Lady,  a  ftarfrd  bride  thy  Son  hath  wed : 

I  CThis  beautiful  paisape  flnt  appeared  In  the  flllh  edition. 
**  If  you  send  more  proofs,**  writes  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray 

i August  lOth,  1813).  *^  I  shall  nerer  finish  thb  infernal  story. 
ieee  «f/rnanM  —  thlrtr-three  more  lines  enclosed  I « to  the 
utter  ducomnture  oi  ibe  printer,  and,  I  fear,  not  to  your 
adranuge.'*3 

*  P*  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and 
cried  through  the  lattice.  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in 
coming?  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot.**— Judges, 
c  v.  T.  28-3 

*  C  In  the  original  draft  — 

**  His  mother  look'd  flnom  the  lattice  high. 
With  throbbing  heart  and  eager  eye ; 
The  browsing  camel  bells  are  tinkling. 
And  the  last  beam  of  twilight  twinkling, 
'T  is  ere ;  his  train  should  now  be  nigh. 
She  could  not  rest  in  her  garden  bower. 
And  gased  through  the  loop  of  his  steepest  tower. 
'  Why  comes  he  not  ?  his  steeds  are  fieet. 
And  well  are  they  train'd  to  the  iummerli  heat.*  * 

Another  copy  begins.— 

**  The  browsing  camel  bells  are  tinkling. 
And  the  first  beam  of  erening  twinkling ; 
His  mother  look'd  from  her  lattice  higii. 
With  throbbing  breast  and  eager  eye — 
*  'Tis  twilight— sure  his  train  U  nigh.***3 

*  C"  The  Tartar  sped  beneath  the  gate. 

And  flung  to  earth  his  Dilating  weight.**— H&] 

*  The  calpac  Is  the  solid  cap  or  centre  part  of  the  head- 
dress ;  the  snawl  is  wound  round  it,  and  forms  the  turban. 

*  The  turban,  pillar,  and  inscriptive  rerse,  decorate  the 
torab«  of  the  Osmanlles,  whether  in  the  cemetery  or  the 
wilderness.    In  the  mountains  you  frequently  pau  similar 


Me,  not  fhxtt  mercy,  did  they  qparr. 
But  this  empurpled  pledge  to  bear. 
Peace  to  the  brave  1  whose  blood  is  spilt : 
Woe  to  the  Giaour  i  for  his  the  gaUL" 


A  turban*  carved  in  ooanest  stone, 
A  pillar  with  rank  weeds  overgrown. 
Whereon  can  now  be  scarcely  read 
The  Korsn  verse  that  mourns  the  dead. 
Point  out  the  spot  where  Hanan  fldl 
A  victim  in  that  lonely  delL 
There  sleeps  as  true  sn  Osnanlie 
As  e*er  at  Mecca  bent  the  knee  i 
As  ever  soom*d  forbidden  wine. 
Or  pray'd  with  lace  towards  the  shrine. 
In  orisons  resumed  anew 
At  solemn  sound  of  **  Alia  Hu  !  **7 
Yet  died  he  by  a  stranger's  hand. 
And  stranger  in  his  native  land ; 
Yet  died  he  as  in  anns  he  itood. 
And  unavenged,  at  least  in  blood. 
But  him  the  maids  of  Parulise 

Impatient  to  their  halls  invite. 
And  the  dark  Heaven  of  Hotois*  eyes 

On  him  shall  glance  for  ever  bright ; 

They  come — their  kerchieft  green  they  wave,* 

And  welcome  with  a  kiss  the  brave ! 

^Vho  taUa  in  battle  *gainst  a  Giaour 

Is  worthiest  an  immortal  bower. 

e  e  e  e  • 

But  thou,  iUse  Infldel  I  shalt  writhe 
Beneath  avenging  Monkir^s^  scythe ; 
And  flnom  its  torment  *scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Eblis*  *o  throne; 
And  fire  unquench'd,  unquenchable. 
Around,  within,  thy  heart  shaD  dwell ; 
Nor  ear  can  hear  nor  tongue  can  tell 
The  tortures  of  that  inward  hell  I 
But  first,  on  earth  as  Vampire  i*  sent. 
Thy  corse  shall  fh>m  its  tomb  be  rent: 

mementos ;  and  on  hiqulry  you  are  laAmned  tliat  tbey  record 
some  victim  of  rebellion,  plunder,  or  rercngo. 

7  *  AlU  Hu  I  **  tbe  concluding  words  of  the  Mueszla's  call 
to  prayer  from  the  highest  gallery  co  the  exterior  of  the 
Minaret.  On  a  still  erening,  when  the  Maesain  has  a  fine 
Toice,  which  ts  lyequently  the  case,  the  tBtet  is  solemn  and 
beautifbl  b«7ond  all  the  bells  In  ChristaBdoos.  — [Valid,  the 
son  of  Abdalmslek,  was  tbe  first  who  erected  a  minaret  or 
turret ;  and  this  he  placed  on  the  grand  mosque  at  Damascus, 
for  the  muessin,  or  crier,  to  amonoce  from  it  the  hour  oi 
prayer.    The  practice  is  kept  to  this  day.    See  D'HerbeloL] 

"  The  following  is  part  of  a  battle  song  of  the  Turks  :— 
**  I  see  —  I  see  a  dark-eyed  girl  of  Paradise,  and  she  wares  a 
handkerchief,  a  kerchief  of  green  \  and  cries  aload,  *  Come, 
kiss  me,  for  1  lore  thee,*  '*  &e. 

*  Monkir  and  Nekir  are  the  inouisltors  of  the  deed,  before 
whom  the  corpse  undergoes  a  sUgnt  noridale  and  preparatory 
training  for  damnation.  If  the  answers  are  none  of  the  dearest, 
he  is  hauled  up  with  a  scythe  and  thumped  down  with  a  red 
hot  mace  till  j»roperiy  seasoned,  with  a  variety  of  subsidiary 
probations,  llie  oiBce  of  these  angds  Is  no  sinecure ;  there 
are  but  two,  and  the  number  of  orthodox  deceased  being  in  a 
small  proportion  to  the  remainder,  their  Itanda  are  always 
fUL    See  Relig.  Ceremoo.  and  Sale's  Koran. 

w  Ehlls,  the  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness.  —  fD'HerbeloC 
supposes  this  title  to  hare  been  a  eormption  off  the  Greek 
AM»C«x«r.  According  to  Arabian  mythology,  Eblis  had  sufltered 
a  degradation  f^om  his  primerai  rank  for  baring  reftised  to 
worship  Adam,  in  conformity  to  the  supreme  command ;  al- 
leging, in  Justification  of  hU  refusal,  that  himself  had  been 
formed  of  ethereal  fire,  whUst  Adam  was  only  a  creature  oi 
clay.    See  Koran.] 

"  Tbe  Vampire  superstition  Is  still  general  In  the  Levant. 
Honest  Toumcfort  tells  a  long  story,  wliich  Mr.  Southey,  In 
the  notes  on  Thalaba,  quotas,  about  these  **  VrouooLodias,** 
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Tlien  gtaasUr  haimt  thy  natlTe  place, 
And  tuck  the  blood  of  all  thy  race ; 
There  from  thy  daughter,  sister,  ^fe. 
At  midnight  drain  the  stream  of  life ; 
Tet  loathe  the  banquet  which  perforce 
Most  deed  thy  livid  living  corse : 
Thy  victims  ere  they  yet  expire 
ShiUl  know  the  demon  for  their  sire, 
As  cursing  thee,  thou  cursing  them. 
Thy  flowers  are  wither*d  on  the  stem. 
But  one  that  for  thy  crime  must  &11, 
The  youngest,  most  beloved  of  all. 
Shall  bless  thee  with  u,  father*  s  name— 
That  word  shall  wrap  thy  heart  in  flame  I 
Tet  must  thou  end  thy  task,  and  mark 
Her  cheek's  last  tinge,  her  eye's  last  spark, 
And  the  last  glassy  glance  must  view 
Which  freeses  o*er  its  lifeless  blue ; 
Then  with  unhallow'd  hand  shalt  tear 
The  tresses  of  her  yellow  hair. 
Of  which  in  life  a  lock  when  shorn 
AlTection's  fbndest  pledge  was  worn. 
But  now  ii  borne  away  by  thee. 
Memorial  of  thine  agony  I 
Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  diip  ^ 
Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  haggard  lip ; 
Then  stalking  to  thy  suUen  grave. 
Go — and  with  Goub  and  Afrits  rave ; 
Till  these  in  horror  shrink  away 
From  spectre  more  accursed  than  they  I* 


*  How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer  ? 

Hb  features  I  have  scann'd  before 
In  mine  own  land :  *tis  many  a  year, 

Since,  dashing  by  the  lonely  shore, 
I  saw  him  urge  as  fleet  a  steed 
As  ever  served  a  horseman's  need. 
But  once  I  saw  that  fkce,  yet  then 
It  was  so  mark'd  with  inward  pain, 
I  could  not  pass  it  by  sgain ; 
It  breathes  the  same  dark  spirit  now, 
As  death  were  stsrap'd  upon  his  brow. 

**  *T  is  twice  three  years  at  summer  tide 
Since  first  among  our  fireres  he  came ; 
And  here  it  soothes  him  to  abide 

For  some  dark  deed  he  will  not  name. 
But  never  at  our  vesper  prayer, 
VoT  e'er  before  confession  chair 
Kneds  he,  nor  recks  he  when  arise 
Incense  or  anthem  to  the  skies. 
But  broods  within  bis  cell  alone, 
Hb  foith  and  race  alike  unknown. 


M  he  cslb  then.  The  Romaic  term  li  **  Vardoulacba.**  I 
recollect  a  vhole  familj  being  terrified  by  the  icream  of  a 
child,  wbkfa  they  imagined  miut  proceed  from  rafih  a  visit- 
actoo.  'Ilie  Greeiu  never  meotkm  the  word  without  horror. 
I  find  that  ■■  Broucoloiua  '*  Is  an  old  legitimate  Hellenic  ap- 
pellation ~  at  beat  b  so  applied  to  Artenius,  who,  according 
to  tlM  Greckfl,  waa  after  hit  death  animated  bjr  the  DeriL  — > 
The  modema,  hoverer,  use  the  word  I  mention. 

*  The  freahneas  of  the  bee,  and  the  wetneu  of  the  Up  with 
Mood,  are  the  never^iaiUng  siraa  of  a  Vampire,  'llie  stories 
told  la  Hmfary  and  Greece  of  these  foul  feeders  are  singular, 
of  them  moa  imertdMjf  attested. 


>  (With  the  death  of  Hassan,  or  with  his  Interment  on  the 
slaee  wliere  lie  fieU,  or  with  some  moral  reflections  on  his 
Wbt^  we  mxf  presume  that  the  original  narrator  concluded 
the  tale  of  wUdi  Locd  Dyron  baa  professed  to  gtre  us  a  frag- 


The  sea  firom  Paynim  land  he  crost. 
And  here  ascended  from  the  coast ; 
Tet  seems  he  not  of  Othman  race. 
But  only  Christian  in  hb  face : 
I'd  judge  him  some  stray  renegade, 
Bepentant  of  the  change  he  made. 
Save  that  he  shuns  our  holy  shrine. 
Nor  tastes  the  sacred  bread  and  wine. 
Oreat  lazgess  to  these  walb  he  brought. 
And  thus  our  abbot's  favour  bought ; 
But  were  I  prior,  not  a  day 
Should  brook  such  stranger's  fUrther  stay. 
Or  pent  within  our  penance  cell 
Should  doom  him  there  for  aye  to  dwell. 
Much  in  his  vuions  mutters  he 
Of  maiden  whelm'd  beneath  the  sea ; ' 
Of  sabres  clashing,  foemen  flying, 
Wrongs  avenged,  and  Moslem  dying. 
On  cliif  he  hath  been  known  to  stand, 
And  rave  as  to  some  bloody  hand 
Fresh  sever'd  firom  its  parent  limb. 
Invisible  to  all  but  him, 
Which  beckons  onward  to  hb  grave, 
And  lures  to  le^»  Into  the  wave.' 


ti 


^ 


Dark  and  unearthly  b  the  scowl* 
That  glares  beneath  his  dusky  cowl : 
-  The  flash  of  that  dilating  eye 
Reveab  too  much  of  times  gone  by ; 
Though  varying,  Indbtinct  its  hue. 
Oft  wUl  hb  glance  the  gazer  rue. 
For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell. 
Which  speaks,  itself  unspeakable, 
A  spirit  yet  unquell'd  and  high. 
That  claims  and  keeps  ascendency ; 
And  like  the  bird  whose  pinions  quake. 
But  cannot  fly  the  gasing  snake. 
Will  others  quail  beneath  hb  look, 
Nor  'scape  the  glance  they  scarce  can  brook. 
From  him  the  half.aflVighted  Friar 
When  met  alone  would  &in  retire. 
As  if  that  eye  and  bitter  smile 
Transferred  to  others  fear  and  guile : 
Not  oft  to  smile  descendeth  he. 
And  when  he  doth  'tb  sad  to  see 
That  he  but  mocks  at  Misery. 
How  that  pale  lip  will  curl  and  quiver  I 
Then  flx  once  more  as  if  for  ever ; 
As  if  his  sorrow  or  dbdain 
Forbade  hbn  e'er  to  smile  again. 
Well  were  it  so  —  such  ghastly  mirth 
From  Joyaunce  ne'er  derived  its-  birth. 


ment.  But  ereir  reader,  we  are  sure,  win  agree  with  us  In 
thinliins,  that  tne  interest  excited  bj  the  catastrophe  is 
greatly  neightened  in  the  modem  poem  ;  and  that  the  impro- 
cations  of  the  Turk  against  the  **  accursed  Giaour,'*  are  Intro- 
duced  with  greet  Judgment,  and  contribute  much  to  the 
dramatic  effect  of  the  narratire.  The  remainder  of  the  poem, 
we  thiniL,  would  ha*ebeen  more  properly  printed  aa  a  second 
canto ;  because  a  total  change  or  scene,  and  a  chasm  of  no 
less  than  six  years  in  the  series  of  events,  can  scarcely  fail  to 

occasion  some  little  conAuioo  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 

GsosoB  B1XI8.3 

s  [*'  Of  foreign  maiden  lost  at  sea."  ^  M&3 

*  [The  remaining  lines,  about  five  hundred  in  number, 
were,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  sixteen,  all  added  to  the 
poem,  either  during  its  first  progress  through  the  press,  or  in 
subsequent  editions.] 
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But  adder  stUI  It  were  to  trace 

Wbat  once  were  feelings  in  that  ftce : 

Time  hath  not  yet  the  features  flz'd. 

But  brighter  tnlt<  with  evil  mix*d ; 

And  there  are  hues  not  always  fiuled, 

Which  speak  a  mind  not  all  degraded 

Even  hf  the  crimes  through  which  it  waded  : 

The  common  crowd  but  see  the  gloom 

Of  wayward  deeds,  and  fitting  doom ; 

The  close  obserrer  can  espy 

A  noble  soul,  and  lineage  high : 

Alas !  though  both  bestow*d  in  Tain, 

Which  Grief  could  change,  and  Guilt  could  stain, 

It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 

To  which  such  lofty  gifts  were  lent, 

And  still  with  UtUe  less  than  dread 

On  such  the  sight  is  riveted. 

The  roofless  cot,  decay*d  and  rent. 

%nil  scarce  delay  the  passer  by ; 
The  tower  by  war  or  tempest  bent. 
While  yet  may  ftown  one  battlement, 

I>emands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye ; 
Each  ivied  arch,  and  pillar  lone. 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone ! 

**  His  floating  robe  around  him  folding. 

Slow  sweeps  he  through  the  column'd  aisle ; 

With  dread  beheld,  with  gloom  beholding 
The  rites  that  sanctify  the  pile. 

But  when  the  anthem  shakes  the  choir. 

And  kneel  the  monks,  his  steps  retire ; 

By  yonder  lone  and  wavering  torch 

His  aspect  glares  within  the  porch ; 

There  will  he  pause  till  all  is  done— 

And  hear  the  prayer,  but  utter  none. 

See— by  the  haif.Ulumined  waU  ^ 

His  hood  fly  bM:k,  his  dark  hair  fkll. 

That  pale  brow  wildly  wreathing  round. 

As  if  the  Gorgon  there  had  bound 

The  sablest  of  the  serpent-braid 

That  o'er  her  fearftil  forehead  stray*d  : 

For  he  declines  the  convent  oath. 

And  leaves  those  locks  unhallow*d  growth. 

But  wears  our  garb  in  all  beside ; 

And,  not  finom  piety  but  pride. 

Gives  wealth  to  walls  that  never  heard 

Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. 

Lo  1 — mark  ye,  as  the  harmony 

Peals  louder  praises  to  the  sky. 

That  livid  cheek,  that  stcny  air 

Of  mix*d  defiance  and  despair  I 

S;iint  Francis,  keep  hhn  from  the  shrine  ! 

Else  may  we  dread  the  wrath  divine 

Made  manifest  by  awful  sign. 

If  ever  evU  angel  bore 

The  form  of  mortal,  such  he  wore : 

By  all  my  hope  of  sins  forgiven. 

Such  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven  !  ** 

1  p  Behold— as  earns  be  from  the  walL**— MS.] 

>  C*  Most  bum  before  tt  smite  or  shine.*  —  MS. 

*  rScdng  hlmadf  aceuied  of  havf ny.  In  this  passaee,  too 
docely  imitated  Crabhe,  Lord  Bjrron  wrote  to  a  friend  —  **  I 
hare  read  the  British  Review,  and  really  think  the  writer  lo 
most  pcrfnta  very  right.  The  only  mortifying  thing  it,  the 
accusation  of  Imitation.  Crabbe'i  pacsage  I  nerer  law ;  and 
Scoct  I  no  further  meant  to  foUow  than  in  his  iyrie  measure, 
whkh  Is  Graf's,  MUton's,  and  any  one'a  who  likes  ft.  The 
Giaour  Is  certainly  a  bed  character,  but  not  dangerous ;  and 
I  think  his  fate  and  his  feelings  will  meet  with  finr  prose» 


e-. 


To  love  the  nftest  hearts  are  praoe^ 

But  such  can  ne'er  be  all  his  own ; 

Too  timid  in  his  woes  to  shares 

Too  meek  to  meet,  or  heave  dcepdr ; 

And  sterner  hearts  alooe  may  fed 

The  wound  that  time  can  never  heal 

The  rugged  metal  of  the  mine. 

Must  bum  before  its  suiftce  shine,* 

But  plunged  within  the  furnace-flame. 

It  bends  and  melts— thougli  still  the  same ;  ^ 

Then  temper'd  to  thy  want,  or  win, 

*Twill  serve  thee  to  defend  or  kill ; 

A  breast-plate  fiir  thine  hour  of  need. 

Or  blade  to  bid  thy  Ibeman  Ueed ; 

But  if  a  dagger's  form  it  bear. 

Let  those  who  shape  its  edge,  beware  1 

Thus  passion's  Are,  and  woman^  art. 

Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heart ; 

From  these  its  fonn  and  tone  are  ta'cn. 

And  what  they  make  it,  must  remaiUt 

But  break — beCore  it  bend  again. 


If  solitude  succeed  to  griet, 
Release  ftom  pain  is  slight  relief; 
The  vacant  bosom*s  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less. 
We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share : 
Even  bliss — 'twere  woe  alone  to  bear ; 
The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate 
Must  fly  at  last  fi>r  ease — to  hate. 
It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal. 
And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o*er  their  rotting  sleepy 
Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  day  I 
It  is  as  if  the  dcsert-bird,4 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom*s  stream 

To  still  her  femish'd  nestlings'  scream. 
Nor  mourns  a  life  to  them  transferr*d. 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast. 
And  flnd  them  flown  her  empty  neat. 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  flnd 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void. 
The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind. 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemploy'd. 
Who  would  be  doomed  to  gase  upon 
A  sky  without  a  cloud  or  sun  f 
Less  hideous  fer  the  tempest's  roar 
Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billows  more — 
Thrown,  when  the  war  of  winds  b  o'er, 
A  lonely  wreck  on  fortune's  shores 
'Mid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bay. 
Unseen  to  drop  by  dull  decay ;  — 
Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rode  I 


Ijrtcs.**   The  following  are  the  Ones  of  Crabbe  which  Laid 
Byron  Is  charged  with  baring  Imitated  :— 

**  These  are  like  wax— apply  them  to  the  Are, 
Melting,  they  take  the  impressioa  yon  derire; 
Easy  to  mould  and  fashion  as  jnon  please. 
Ana  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease ; 
JAkv  smelted  iron  these  the  ftmns  retain. 
But  once  Impress'd  will  never  melt  again.**—. 

Crabbe's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  161.  cd.  1884.J 

«  The  pelican  Is,  I  beHcm.  the  bird  so  libelled,  by  the  tan- 
putaiion  of  Cscding  her  chickens  with  bar  Mood. 
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*  Father  1  thj  days  have  poss'd  in  peace, 

'Mid  counted  beads,  and  ooimtless  prayer ; 
To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cease, 

Thyidf  without  a  dime  or  care, 
Save  transient  ills  that  all  most  bear, 
Has  been  thj  lot  from  youth  to  age ; 
And  thou  wilt  bless  thee  fhrni  the  raise 
Of  paasioas  fierce  and  uncontroird. 
Such  as  thy  penitents  unfold. 
Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest 
Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast 
My  days,  though  few,  have  pass'd  below 
In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  woe ; 
Tet  still  in  hours  of  lore  or  strife, 
Fve  *scaped  the  weariness  of  life : 
Now  leagued  with  fHends,  now  girt  by  fbes, 
I  loathed  the  languor  of  repose. 
Now  nothing  left  to  love  or  hate, 
No  more  with  hope  or  pride  elate, 
I*d  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawls 
Moet  noxious  o*er  a  dungeon's  walls. 
Than  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days, 
CoDdemn*d  to  meditate  and  gaxe. 
Tet,  lurks  a  wish  within  my  breast 
For  rest — but  not  to  feel  'tis  rest. 
Soon  shall  my  ftte  that  wish  ftilfll ; 

And  I  shall  sleep  without  the  draun 
Of  what  I  was,  and  would  be  still, 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem : ' 
My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb 
Of  joys  long  dead ;  my  hope,  their  doom : 
Thoi^  better  to  have  died  with  those 
Than  bear  a  life  of  lingering  woes. 
My  ^irit  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain ; 
Nor  sought  the  self-acoorded  grave 
Of  ancient  fool  and  modem  knave  : 
Tet  death  I  have  not  fear'd  to  meet ; 
And  In  the  field  it  had  been  sweet. 
Had  danger  woo'd  me  on  to  move 
The  slave  of  glory,  not  of  love. 
I*vc  braved  it — not  for  honour's  boast; 
I  smile  at  laureb  won  or  lost ; 
To  such  let  others  carve  their  way. 
For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay : 
But  place  again  before  my  eyes 
Aught  that  I  deem  a  worthy  prize ; 
The  maid  I  love,  the  man  I  hate. 
And  I  will  hunt  the  steps  of  fkte. 
To  Kve  or  slay,  as  these  require, 
Through  rending  steel,  and  rolihig  fire : 
Nor  need'st  thou  doubt  this  speech  fh>m  one 
Who  would  but  do — what  he  haih  done. 
Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave. 
The  weak  must  bear,  the  wretch  must  crave ; 

1  [*"  Tbooi^  Hope  hath  long  withdrawn  her  bean.**— MS.] 

>  This  sopenCltloa  of  a  lecond  heaiiiiff  (for  I  never  met 
wifh  dowttri^t  tecond-sight  In  the  East)  fell  once  under  my 
ovB  obeervadon.  On  my  third  Joumer  to  Cape  Colonna, 
early  fa  1811,  at  ve  peued  throuf  b  the  oeflle  that  leads  from 
tbe  hasnlcC  between  Keradaand  Colonna,  1  observed  Dorrlsh 
Tahiri  rkttng  rtttaer  oat  of  the  path,  aod  leaning  his  head 
a  his  band,  aa  if  in  pain.  1  rode  up  and  inquired.  **  We 
te  peril,**  he  answered.  *  What  peril  ?  we  are  not  now 
I,  nor  la  the  passes  to  Ephesus,  Messalunghf,  or 
r ,  there  are  plenty  of  us,  well  armed,  and  the  Cho- 
haT*  not  eoorage  to  be  thieres."— "True,  Aflimdi, 
tail  Mvertheless  the  shot  is  ringing  in  my  ears."  — **  The 
Ao(  f  not  a  tophalke  has  been  fired  this  morning.'*—**  I  hear 
ft  aotwUMtandiag— Bom— Bom — aa  plainly  as  I  hear  your 
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Then  let  Life  go  to  him  who  gave ; 
I  have  not  quail*d  to  danger's  brow 
When  high  and  happy — need  I  ttouf  9 


"  I  loved  her.  Friar  I  nay,  adored— 

But  these  axe  words  that  all  can  use— 
I  proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word ; 
There  *s  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 

A.  stain  its  steel  can  never  lose : 
*Twas  shed  for  her,  who  died  for  me. 

It  wBrm*d  the  heart  of  one  abhorr'd : 
Nay,  start  not — no — nor  bend  thy  knee^ 

Nor  midst  my  sins  such  act  record ; 
Thou  wilt  absolve  me  fkom  the  deed. 
For  he  was  hostile  to  thy  creed  1 
The  very  name  of  Nazarene 
Was  wormwood  to  his  Faynim  spleen. 
Ungrateful  fool  I  since  but  lor  brands 
Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands, 
And  wounds  by  Galileans  given; 
The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven. 
For  him  his  Houns  still  might  wait  t 

Impatient  at  the  Prophet's  gate. 
I  loved  her— love  will  find  its  way 
Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to  prey  i 
And  if  it  dares  enough,  *twere  hard 
If  passion  met  not  some  reward— 
No  matter  how,  or  where,  or  why, 
I  did  not  vainly  seek,  nor  sigh : 
Tet  sometimes,  with  remorse,  in  vain 
I  wish  she  had  not  loved  again. 
She  died — I  dare  not  tell  thee  how ; 
But  look — 'tis  written  on  my  brow  l 
There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime. 
In  characters  unworn  by  time : 
Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me,  pause ; 
Not  mine  the  act,  though  I  the  cause. 
Tet  did  he  but  what  I  had  done 
Had  she  been  tklse  to  more  than  one. 
Faithless  to  him,  he  gave  the  blow ; 
But  true  to  me,  I  laid  him  low : 
Howe'er  deserved  her  doom  might  be. 
Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me ; 
To  me  she  gave  ^^  heart,  that  all 
Which  tyranny  can  ne'er  enthrall ; 
And  I,  alas !  too  late  to  save  1 
Tet  all  I  then  could  give,  I  gave, 
T  was  some  relief,  our  foe  a  grave. 
His  death  sits  lightly ;  but  her  fate 
Has  made  me — what  thou  well  may'st  hate. 

His  doom  was  seal'd — he  knew  it  well, 
Wam'd  by  the  voice  of  stem  Taheer, 
Deep  in  whose  darkly  boding  ear> 
The  deathshot  peal'd  of  murder  near. 

As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell  I 

Tolce.**— •*  Psha  I  **— <«  As  you  please,  Aflbndl ;  if  it  Is  written, 
so  will  it  be.**  — I  left  this  quick.eared  preclestinarian,  and 
rode  up  to  Basill,  his  Christian  compatriot,  whose  ears, 
though  not  at  all  prophetic,  br  no  means  relished  the  InteU 
ligence.  We  all  arrlTed  at  Colonna,  remained  some  hours, 
and  returned  leisurely,  sajring  a  Tarietv  of  brilliant  things,  in 
more  languages  than  spoiled  the  building  of  Babel,  upon 
the  mistaken  seer.  Romaic.  Amaout,  Turkish,  Italian,  and 
English  were  all  exercised,  in  Tarlous  conceiu,  upon  the  un- 
fortunate  Mussulman.  While  we  were  contemplating  the 
beautifiil  prospect,  Denrith  was  occupied  about  the  columns. 
I  thought  he  was  deranged  into  an  antiquarian,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  become  a  **  Palao-caitro  "  man  ?  **  No,**  said 
he,  **  but  these  pillars  will  be  useful  In  making  a  stand ;  *'  and 
added  other  remarks,  which  at  least  erincedi  his  own  beUef 
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He  died  too  in  the  battle  broil, 

A  time  that  heeds  nor  psin  nor  toil ; 

One  cry  to  Mahomet  fbr  aid. 

One  prayer  to  Alia  all  he  made : 

He  knew  and  croas'd  me  in  the  fray — 

I  gazed  upon  him  where  he  lay. 

And  watch*d  his  spirit  ebb  away : 

Though  pierced  like  pard  by  hunters'  steel. 

He  felt  not  half  that  now  I  fieeL 

I  search*d,  but  vainly  seazch*d,  to  find 

The  workings  of  a  wounded  mind ; 

Each  feature  of  that  sullen  corw 

Betray*d  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 

Oh,  what  had  Vengeance  given  to  trace 

Despair  upon  his  dying  dee ! 

The  late  repentance  of  that  hour. 

When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 

To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave, 

And  will  not  soothe^  and  cannot  save. 


"  The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood. 
Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name ; 

But  mine  was  like  a  lava  flood 

That  boils  in  2EtDz*9  breast  of  flame. 

I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 

Ot  ladye-love,  and  beauty*s  chain : 

If  changing  cheek,  and  scorching  vdn,  > 

Lips  Uught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain. 

If  bursting  heart,  and  maddening  brain. 

And  daring  deed,  and  vengcfUl  steel. 

And  all  that  I  have  felt,  and  feel. 

Betoken  love — that  love  was  mine. 

And  shown  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 

*Tis  true,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 

I  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 

I  die — but  first  I  have  poasess'd. 

And  come  what  may,  I  have  been  bless'd. 

Shall  I  the  doom  I  sought  upbraid  ? 

No — reft  of  all,  yet  undismay*d  ^ 

lBUstroablctomeCMnllTor>breJk<arAv>  On  our  retnra  to 
Atheu  wo  heard  tnm  Ltaai  (a  pritooer  Mt  ashore  •oma 
days  aOer)  of  the  intended  attack  or  the  Mainotei,  mentioned, 
with  the  caose  of  Its  not  takinf  place,  in  the  notes  to  Childe 
Harold,  Canto  Sd.  I  was  at  some  pains  to  qaesti<m  the  man, 
and  be  described  the  dresses,  arms,  and  marks  of  the  horses 
of  oar  party  so  accurately,  that,  with  other  drcnmstances, 
we  could  not  doubt  of  Mis  having  beed  in  **  vQlanous  com. 
pan/,*'  and  ouraelTcs  in  a  bad  neighbourhood.  Denrish  be- 
came a  soothsayer  for  life,  and  I  dare  say  Is  now  hearing  more 
musketry  than  ever  will  be  fired,  to  the  great  refreshxnent  of 
the  Amaottts  of  Berat,  and  his  natife  mountains.  ~  I  shall 
mention  oce  trait  more  of  this  singular  race.  In  March,  1811, 
a  remarkably  stout  and  active  Amaout  came  (I  believe  the 
fiftieth  on  Uie  same  errand)  to  oflbr  himself  as  an  attendant, 
which  was  declined :  *■  Well.  Afltodi,'*  ouoth  he,  **  may  you 
lire !  —  you  would  have  found  me  usefuL  I  shall  leave  the 
town  for  the  hills  to-morrow,  in  the  winter  I  return,  perlu^M 
you  will  Uicn  receive  me.**  <—  Dervish,  who  was  present,  r^ 
marked  as  a  thing  of  course,  and  of  no  consequence,  **  in  tlie 
mean  time  he  will  join  the  Klephtes  '*  (robbers),  which  was 
true  to  the  letter.  If  not  cut  off,  they  come  down  in  the 
winter,  and  pass  it  unmolested  in  some  town,  where  they  are 
often  as  well  known  as  their  exploits. 

*  C**  I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 

Of  bursting  heart  and  maddening  brain. 
'And  lire  that  raged  in  every  vein.**.  MS.] 

*  ^  Even  now  alone,  yet  undlsma]r*d,— 

1  know  no  friend  and  ask  no  aid.**— 1I&] 

s  [These,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  most  beautiAd  nassagea 
of  the  poem ;  and  some  of  them  of  a  beauty  which  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  eclipse  by  many  citations  in  the  language:  -— 
jBrrasv.3 

*  nrh«  hundred  and  twenty-^ix  lines  which  follow,  down 
to  **  Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam,'*  first  appeared  In  the 
fifth  edition.    In  returning  the  pro<rf'  to  Mr.  Murray,  Lord 
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But  for  the  thought  of  LcOa  slain. 
Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pate. 
So  would  I  live  and  love  agate. 
I  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide  I 
For  him  who  din,  but  her  who  died ; 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  waBdcrfnc  wave  — 
Ah  I  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave, 
This  breaking  heart  and  throbbteg  head 
Should  seek  and  share  her  nanow  bed.  '- 
She  was  a  form  of  life  and  U^it, 
That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sj^; 
And  rose,  where'er  I  turned  mine  eye^ 
The  Moraing-star  of  Memory  I 


**  Tes,  Love  indeed  is  U^  from  heaven ;  < 

A  spark  of  that  fanmortal  fire 
With  angeb  shared,  by  Alia  givfn. 

To  lift  from  earth  oar  low  desire.^ 
I>evotion  wafts  the  mind  above. 
But  Heaven  itself  descends  te  love ; 
A  feeling  frnm  the  Godhead  caogh^ 
To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought ; 
A  Bay  of  him  who  foim*d  the  whole ; 
A  Glory  circling  round  the  soul  I 
I  grant  my  love  imperfect,  all 
That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall ; 
Then  deem  it  evil,  what  thou  wilt ; 
But  say,  oh  say,  Aers  was  not  guilt  I 
She  was  my  life's  unenteg  light : 
That  quenched,  what  beam  shall  break  my  ni^  f  * 
Oh  I  would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still. 
Although  to  death  or  deadliest  ill  I 
Why  marvel  ye,  if  they  who  loee 

This  present  Joyf  this  ftitmre  hope. 

No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  cope ; 
In  phrensy  then  their  fide  accuse : 
In  madness  do  those  fearftd  deeds 

That  seem  to  add  but  guilt  to  woe  ? 
Alas  I  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 

Hath  nought  to  dread  finom  outward  Uow ; 

Byron  says :  — **  I  have,  bat  with  some  ififflcnlty,  not  added 
any  more  to  this  snake  of  a  poem,  which  has  been  lengthening 
its  rattles  every  mooth.  It  is  now  Cearftilly  long,  being  more 
than  a  canto  and  a  half  of  ChUde  HarokL  The  last  lines 
Hodgson  likes.  It  Is  not  often  he  does ;  and  when  he  doot, 
be  tells  me  with  mat  energy,  and  1  f^et,  and  alter.  I 
have  thrown  them  In  to  soften  the  fnodty  of  oar  Infidd ; 
and,  for  a  dying  man,  have  given  him  a  good  deal  to  say  ibr 
himself.  Do  you  know  any  body  who  can  stop— > I  mean, 
jwrai— commas,  and  so  forth  F  far  I  am,  I  hear,  a  sad  hand 
at  your  punctuation.** 

*  [  Amotig  the  Giaour  MSSL  is  the  lint  dranght  of  tUs  pa»> 
sage,  which  we  subjoin :  — 

**Yesl  rdoth  spring) 

>  Love  Indeed  {descend       >fhwi  heaven  ; 
If    3  Cbebom      3 

r  immortal) 
A  spark  of  that  •{  eternal     Vlire, 
Ccelcatial  3 
To  human  hearts  In  mercy  given. 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught. 

To  wean  ttom  Miff  ^^  |  sordid  thoogbt ; 

Devotion  sends  the  sool  above. 

But  Heaven  itself  descends  to  love. 
Yet  marvel  not,  if  they  who  love 

lliis  present  joy,  this  ftature  hope. 

Which  taught  them  with  all  ai  to  cope. 
In  madness,  then,  their  fkte  accuse — 

In  madness  do  those  fearftil  deeds 
Thj. --.„    r  to  add  but  guilt  to      1,-^ 
Aowsecm    J  i«|t  to  augment  their  J ^'^ 

Alas!  the    [^^j that  inly  bleeds. 

Has  nought  to  dread  from  ontward  fbe,**  te.3 

•  C^  'Tis  quench*d,  and  I  am  lost  in  night.**.  MS.I 
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Tflio  ftib  from  an  he  knows  of  bliss. 
Cam  little  into  what  abyss. 
Fierce  as  the  gloomy  Tultare's  now 

To  thee,  old  man,  my  deeds  appear :        . 
I  read  abhorrence  on  thy  brow,  j 

And  this  too  was  I  bom  to  bear !  J 

Tistnie,  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey,  j 

vnth  haTOck  have  I  markM  my  way : 
Bat  this  was  taught  me  by  the  dove,  | 

To  die — and  know  no  second  love.  ^ 

This  IcasoQ  yet  hath  man  to  learn,  \ 

Taught  by  the  thing  he  dares  to  spurn : 
The  bird  that  sings  within  the  brake, 
Tlie  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake. 
One  mate,  and  one  alone,  will  take. 
And  let  tlie  fool  still  prone  to  range,^ 
And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change. 
Partake  his  Jest  with  boasting  bo}'S ; 
I  envy  not  his  varied  joys. 
Bat  deem  such  fteble,  heartless  man, 
Leas  than  yon  solitary  swan ; 
Far,  hr  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  left  believing  and  betray'd. 
Such  shame  at  least  was  never  mine —  i 

Leila  1  each  thought  was  only  thine  I 
My  good,  my  guilt,  my  weal,  my  woe. 
My  hope  on  high — my  all  below. 
Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee. 
Or,  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me : 
For  worlds  I  dare  not  view  the  dame 
BesembUng  thee,  yet  not  the  same. 
The  very  crimes  that  mar  my  youth. 
This  bed  of  death — attest  my  truth  I 
*ris  all  too  late — thou  wert,  thou  art 
The  chexlsh'd  madness  of  my  heart  1 

*  And  she  was  lost— and  yet  I  breathed. 
But  not  the  breath  of  human  life  s 

A  serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed, 
And  stung  my  every  thought  to  strife. 

Alike  all  time,  abhorred  all  place. 

Shuddering  I  shrunk  from  Nature's  fkoe, 

Where  every  hue  that  chann*d  before 

The  UacknesB  of  my  bosom  wore. 

The  rest  thou  dost  already  know, 

And  an  my  sins,  and  half  my  woe. 

But  talk  no  more  of  penitence ; 

Thou  see'st  I  soon  shaU  part  firom  hence : 

And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true. 

The  deed  that's  done  canst  thou  undo  7 

Think  me  not  thankless — but  this  grief 

Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  reUef.  ^ 

My  soul's  estate  in  secret  guess : ' 

But  wouldst  thou  pity  more,  say  less. 

When  thou  canst  bid  my  Leila  Uve, 

Then  wffl  I  sue  thee  to  forgive ; 

Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  high  place 

Where  purchased  masses  prolllnr  grace. 

Go^  when  the  hunter's  hand  hath  wrung 

From  forest-cave  her  shrieking  young, 

>  C"  And  let  Che  Uelit,  Incoostsnt  fool 

That  sneers  hii  coxcomb  rfaUcule.** »  MS.] 

*  The  mook*«  cermon  Is  omitted.  It  leems  to  hare  had  to 
nttle  dfect  upon  the  patient,  that  It  could  have  no  hopes  from 
the  reader.  It  may  be  sofBclent  to  car,  that  It  was  of  a  cai. 
toeaafy  length  (as  may  be  perceived  from  the  interruptioni 
uaeaslnrei  of  the  patient),  and  wai  delivered  In  the  uaual 
of  all  ortbodox  preachers. 


And  calm  the  lonely  Uoness : 

But  soothe  not  ~  mock  not  my  distress  I 

*  In  earlier  days,  and  calmer  hours. 

When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blend. 
Where  bloom  my  native  vaUey*s  bowers « 

I  had — Ah  1  have  I  now  7 — a  friend  I 
To  him  this  pledge  I  charge  thee  send, 

Memorial  of  a  youthful  vow ; 
I  would  remind  him  of  my  end :  > 

Though  souls  absorbed  like  mine  aUow 
Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship's  claim, 
Tet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  name. 
*Tis  strange — he  prophesied  my  doom. 

And  I  have  smUed — I  then  could  smUe— 
\Yhtn  Prudence  would  his  voice  assume. 

And  warn — I  rcck*d  not  what— the  while : 
But  now  remembrance  whispers  o'er 
Those  accents  scarcely  mark'd  before. 
Say — that  his  bodings  came  to  pass, 

And  he  wlU  start  to  hear  their  truth, 

And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth : 
TeU  him,  unheeding  as  I  was. 

Through  many  a  busy  bitter  scene 

Of  all  our  golden  youth  had  been. 

In  pain,  my  faltering  tongue  had  tried 

To  bless  his  memory  ere  I  died ; 

But  Heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away. 

If  GuUt  should  for  the  guUtless  pray. 

I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  blame. 

Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name ; 

And  what  have  I  to  do  with  fiune  7 

I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn. 

Such  cold  request  might  sound  like  scorn ; 

And  what  than  friendship's  manly  tear 

May  better  grace  a  brother's  bier  ? 

But  bear  this  ring,  his  own  of  old. 

And  ten  him —what  thou  dost  behold  I 

The  wither'd  frame,  the  ruin'd  mind. 

The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 

A  shriveUed  scroll,  a  scatter'd  leaf, 

Sear'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief  I 

e  e  e  •  e 

**  TeU  me  no  more  of  Ihncy's  gleam. 
No,  fi&ther,  no,  'twas  not  a  dream  ; 
Alas  I  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 
I  only  watch'd,  and  wlsh'd  to  weep  ; 
But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 
Throbb'd  to  the  very  brain  as  now : 
I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear. 
As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear ; 
I  wish'd  it  then,  I  wish  it  stiU  ; 
Despair  is  stronger  than  |ny  wilL 
Waste  not  thine  orison,  despair^ 
Is  mightier  than  tby  pious  prayer : 
I  would  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest ; 
I  want  no  paradise,  but  rest 
VTwas  then,  I  teU  thee,  &ther !  then 
I  saw  her ;  yes,  she  Uved  again ; 
And  shining  in  her  white  symar,7 
As  through  yon  pale  gray  cloud  the  star 


C 


**  but  this  ffrief 


In  truth  Is  not  for  thy  relief, 
My  BUte  thy  thought  can  never  guess.'*  —  MS.] 
4  T"  Where  rise  my  native  city's  towers.*'— MS] 

*  [**  I  have  no  heart  to  Iotc  him  now. 

And  'tis  but  to  declare  my  end."— MS.] 

*  C**  Nay,  kneel  not,  father,  rise  —  despair,"  &c.  «MS.] 
^  **  Symar,'*  a  shroud. 
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Which  now  I  gate  on,  as  on  her. 
Who  look'd  and  looks  for  loveUnr; 
Dimly  I  view  its  trembling  spark ;  > 
To-morrow's  night  shall  be  more  daik ; 
And  I,  before  its  rays  appear. 
That  'ffeless  thing  the  living  fear. 
1  wan.lcr,  &thcr  I  for  my  soul 
Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goaL 
I  saw  her,  Msr  1  and  I  rose 
Forgetful  of  our  fonner  woes ; 
And  rushing  from  my  couch,  I  dart. 
And  clasp  her  to  my  desperate  heart ; 
I  clasp — what  is  it  that  I  clasp  ? 
No  breathing  form  within  my  grssp^ 
No  heart  that  beats  reply  to  mine, 
Tet,  Leila  I  yet  the  fbnn  is  thine ! 
And  art  thou,  dearest,  changed  so  much. 
As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch  ? 
Ah  I  were  thy  beauties  e*er  so  cold, 
I  care  not ;  so  my  arras  enfold 
The  all  they  ever  wish*d  to  hold. 
Alas  I  around  a  shadow  prest. 
They  shrink  upon  my  lonely  breast ; 
Tet  still  *tU  there  I     In  silence  stands. 
And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands  I 
With  braided  hair,  and  bright-black  eye— r 
I  knew  *twas  fidse — she  could  not  die ! 
But  he  is  dead  I  withhi  the  dell 
I  saw  him  buried  where  he  fell ; 
He  comes  not,  for  he  cannot  break 
Ftom  earth ;  why  then  art  thou  awake  ? 

1  C*  Which  BOW  I  view  with  trsmbliagfpsrk.**— MS.] 

*  Hie  drcumitanoe  to  whidi  the  above  story  relates  was 
not  very  oocoaiiiion  In  Turkey.  A  few  years  ago  the  wife  of 
Muchtar  Pacha  compjatned  to  his  Ikther  of  his  son's  supposed 
inAdelity ;  he  asked  with  whom,  and  she  had  the  barbarity 
to  give  In  a  list  of  the  twelve  handsomest  women  in  Yanina. 
They  were  seised,  fSsstcned  up  in  saciu,  and  drowned  In  the 
lake  the  same  night  I  One  of  the  guards  who  was  present 
infvrmed  me,  that  not  one  of  the  victhns  uttered  a  cry.  or 
showed  a  svmptom  of  terror  at  so  sudden  a  *■  wrench  from  all 
we  know,  from  all  we  love.**  The  fate  of  Phrostne,  the  fairest 
of  this  sacrifloe,  is  the  subject  of  many  a  Romaic  aiid  Arnaoat 
ditty.  The  story  in  tlie  text  is  one  told  of  a  young  Venetian 
manv  years  ago,  and  now  nearly  forgotten.  I  beard  it  by 
accioent  recited  by  one  of  the  coffee-house  story-tellers  who 
abound  in  the  Lerant,  and  sing  or  redte  their  narradres. 
The  additions  and  Interpolations  by  the  translator  will  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  rest,  by  the  want  of  Eastern 
imagery ;  and  I  regret  that  my  memory  has  retained  so  few 
fragments  of  tlie  original.  For  the  contents  of  some  of  the 
notes  I  am  Indebted  partly  to  D'Herbelot,  and  partly  to  that 
most  Eastern,  and,  as  Mr.  Weber  Justly  entitles  it,  **  sublime 
tale,"  the  **  Caliph  Vathek.**  1  do  not  know  from  what  source 
the  author  of  that  singular  volume  may  have  drawn  his  m^ 
tarials ;  some  of  his  Inckleats  axe  to  be  found  in  the  **  Bibllo- 


Thcy  told  roe  wild  wmvcs  volTd  abov« 

The  fkoe  I  view,  the  Ibnn  I  love ; 

They  tcdd  me— *twas  a  hideous  tale  I 

rd  tell  it,  but  my  tongne  would  &I1 : 

If  tnie^  and  finom  thine  ooean-cave 

Thou  oom'st  to  daim  a  calmer  grave ; 

Oh  I  pass  thy  dewy  flngcn  o'er 

This  brow  that  then  wfll  bom  no  more ; 

Or  place  them  on  my  hopdess  heart : 

But,  shape  or  shade  I  whate'er  thou  art^ 

In  mercy  ne*er  again  d^ait  I 

Or  &rther  with  thee  bear  my  soul 

Than  winds  can  waft  or  waters  roll  1 

•  e  e  •  • 

*'  Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  talc 

Confessor  !  to  thy  secret  ear 
1  breathe  the  sorrows  I  bewaH, 

And  thank  thee  fbr  the  generous  tear 
This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 
Then  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead. 
And,  save  the  cross  above  my  head. 
Be  neither  name  nor  emblem  ^read. 
By  prying  stranger  to  be  read. 
Or  stay  the  passing  pi]grim'»  tread.  **• 

He  pass'd — nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  tnoe, 
SaA-e  what  the  &ther  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day : 
This  broken  tale  was  all  we  knew^ 
Of  her  he  loved*  or  him  he  slew.  ^ 

thdque  Orientale ;  **  but  fbr  oonectneas  of  costume,  beauty 
of  description,  and  power  of  Imagination,  it  Ihr  surpasses  all 
European  imitations  ;  and  bears  such  inarks  of  originality, 
that  those  who  have  visited  the  East  wiU  find  some  difficulty 
In  belieTlng  It  to  be  more  than  a  translation.  As  an  Kastem 
tale,  even  Rasselas  must  bow  before  it ;  his  **  Happy  Valley  *■ 
will  not  bear  a  compariaoD  with  the  *■  Hall  of  EbUs.** 


*  C*'  Nor  whether  most  he  moomM 

For  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew." — MS.] 

*  C'n  this  poem,  which  was  pnhlbhed  after  the  two  first 
cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  Lord  Bjrron  began  to  show  his 

Eowera.  He  had  now  received  cneooragement  which  set  free 
Is  daring  hands,  and  gave  his  strokes  their  natural  force. 
Here,  then,  we  first  find  passages  of  a  tone  peculiar  to  Lord 
Byron ;  but  still  this  appearance  was  not  oallbrm  :  he  often 
returned  to  his  trammeU,  and  icsninda  us  of  the  manner  of 
some  fisTourite  predecessor :  aasong  these,  I  think  we  soa»e. ' 
times  catch  the  notes  of  Star  Walter  SootL  But  the  internal 
tempest  — the  deep  passioii,somfrimes  burled,  and  sometlmee 
blasmg  from  some  incidental  touch  ~  the  Intensity  of  agonic 
ing  reflection,  which  wID  always  distinguish  Lord  Byroo  from 
other  writers  —  now  began  to  dl^plBy  theaaielvcsL  —  Sia 
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OANTO  I. 


THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS. 
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Wfit  livitft  at  ^D^lrojE^t 


A  TURKISH  TALB.I 


**  Had  we  nerer  lored  lo  kindlr. 
Had  wo  nerer  loved  to  bUodl/t 
Never  met  or  never  parted. 
We  bad  ne'er  been  brokeiwliearted.** 

BUMS. 


TO 

BIGHT  HONOURABLE  LOBD  HOLLAND, 

THIS   TALK   IS   IKSCRIBBD, 
WITH  BTBBT  SBTnME>rr  Of  BBOARD  AlfD  BBtPBCT, 

BY  BII  QBATBFCLLT  OBUOBD  AMD  SINCBBB  FBIBNO, 

BYRON. 


^t 


Of  SlfiSttO0«« 


CANTO    TBB    FIRST. 


Know  jt  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle  3 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime, 
Where  the  rage  of  the  Tulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 

Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  ? 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine. 
Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine: 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with 

perftuney 
Wax  £dnt  o*er  the  gardens  of  Gial*  in  her  bloom ; 
Where  the  dtxon  and  olive  are  fUrest  of  fhiit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute : 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 
In  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie, 
And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye  ; 
Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine. 
And  aH,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  7 
*T  is  the  clime  of  the  East ;  *tis  the  land  of  the  Sun — 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have 
done?) 

1  CThe  *  Bride  of  Abydoi  **  was  pobUabed  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  1813.  The  mood  of  mind  in  which  it  waa  struck 
a&ia  tlius  Mated  bf  Lord  Brron,  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Giffbrd : 
..■*  You  here  been  good  enough  to  look  at  a  thing  of  mine  In 
MS.  ~a  TUrkiah  story— and  I  should  feel  gratifled  if  you 
would  do  It  the  same  favour  In  Its  probationary  state  of 
printing.  It  waa  written,  I  cannot  say  for  amusement,  nor 
*  obliged  bv  hunger  and  request  of  (Hends,*  but  in  a  state  of 
mini,  from  drcumatances  which  occasionally  occur  to  *  us 
yooih,*  that  rendered  it  oecessanr  for  me  to  applv  my  mind 
to  MMDCthing,  any  thing,  but  reality ;  and  undnr  this  not  very 
brilliant  tnspirauoa  It  was  oompoMd.    Send  it  either  to  the 


—  *  A  hundred  hawkers'  load. 

On  wings  of  winds  to  fly  or  fall  abroad.' 

It  deeenes  no  better  than  the  first,  as  the  work  of  a  week, 

and  scribbled  *  stana  pede  in  uno '  (by  the  bye,  the  only  foot 

1  hare  lo  stand  on) ;  and  I  promise  never  to  trouble  you  again 

forty  cantos,  and  a  voyage  between  each."] 


Oh  I  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which 
theyteUL 

n. 

Begirt  with  many  a  gallant  slave, 
Apparell'd  as  becomes  the  brave, 
Awaiting  each  his  lord's  behest 
To  guide  his  steps,  or  guard  his  rest. 
Old  OiafBr  sate  in  his  Divan : 

Deep  thought  was  In  his  aged  eye ; 
And  though  the  face  of  Mussulman 

Not  oft  betrays  to  standers  by 
The  mind  within,  well  skill'd  to  hide 
All  but  unconquerable  pride. 
His  pensive  cheek  and  pondering  brow 
Did  more  than  he  was  wont  avow. 


M 
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m. 

Let  the  chamber  be  dear'd.** — The  train  dts- 

appear*d — 
**  Now  call  me  the  chief  of  the  Haram  guard.** 
With  GiafUr  is  none  but  his  only  son. 
And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire's  award. 
**  fiaroun — when  all  the  crowd  that  wait 
Are  pass'd  beyond  the  outer  gate. 
(Woe  to  the  head  whose  eye  beheld 
My  child  Zuleika's  face  unveii'd  1} 

*  r*  Murray  tells  me  that  Croker  asked  him  why  the  thing 
Is  caiiled  the  Bride  of  Abydos  ?  It  Is  an  awkward  question, 
being  unanswerable:  she  U  net  a  bride ;  oiily  about  to  be  one. 
I  dont  wonder  at  his  finding  out  the  BiM  but  the  detection 
is  too  late  to  do  any  good.  I  was  a  great  fool  to  have  made 
it.  and  am  ashamed  of  not  being  an  Irishman.** -.- J^ois 
Diary^  Dec.  6.  1813.] 

*  [To  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  Lord  Byron  made  many  addi- 
tions during  its  progress  through  the  press,  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  lines  ;  and,  as  In  the  rase  nf  the  Giaour, 
the  passages  so  added  will  be  seen  to  be  some  of  the  most 
splendid  in  the  whole  poem.  These  openin?  lines,  which  are 
among  the  new  Insertions,  are  supposed  to  have  been  sug* 
gested  by  a  song  of  Goethe's  — 

**  Kennst  du  das  Land  wo  die  cltronen  blUhn.**] 


4    M 


Gdl,**  the  rose. 


*  **  Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  Sun, 

With  whom  revenge  is  virtue."  — Young's  Revenge, 
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CANTO  I. 


Hence,  lead  mj  daughter  from  lier  tower ; 
Her  (kte  is  ftx*d  this  rtry  hour : 
Tet  not  to  her  repeat  my  thought ; 
Bj  me  alone  be  duty  taught !  ** 

**  Pacha  I  to  hear  is  to  obey." 
No  more  must  slave  to  despot  say-* 
Then  to  the  tower  had  ta'en  his  way. 
But  here  young  Selim  silence  brake. 

First  lowly  rendering  reverence  meet ; 
And  downcast  Iook*d,  and  gently  spake. 

Still  standing  at  the  Pacha's  feet: 
For  son  of  Moslem  must  expire. 
Ere  dare  to  sit  before  his  sire ! 

**  Father  I  for  fear  that  thou  shouldst  chide 
My  sister,  or  her  sable  guide. 
Know — for  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be. 
Was  mine,  then  Ml  thy  fh>wns  on  me  — 
So  lovelily  the  morning  shone. 

That — let  the  old  and  weary  sleep — 
1  could  not ;  and  to  view  alone 

The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep. 
With  none  to  listen  and  reply 
To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  beat  high 
Were  irksome —  for  whate*er  my  mood. 
In  sooth  I  love  not  soUtude ; 
I  on  Zuleika's  slumber  broke. 

And,  as  thou  knowest  that  fbr  me 

Soon  turns  the  haram's  grating  key. 
Before  the  guardian  slaves  awoke 
We  to  the  cypress  groves  had  flown. 
And  made  earth,  main,  and  heaven  our  own ! 
There  Unger'd  we,  beguiled  too  long 
With  Meinoun*s  tale,  or  Sadi*s  song ;  ^ 
Till  I,  who  heard  the  deep  tambour* 
Beat  thy  Divan's  approaching  hour, 
To  thee,  and  to  my  duty  true, 
Wam*d  by  the  sound,  to  greet  thee  flew : 
But  there  Zuleika  wanders  yet — 
Kay,  Father,  rage  not  —  nor  fbrget 
That  none  can  pierce  that  secret  bower 
But  those  who  watch  the  women's  tower.** 

IV. 

**  Son  of  a  slave**—  the  Pacha  said  — 

**  Fhun  unbelieving  mother  bred. 

Vain  were  a  fiither's  hope  to  see 

Aught  that  beseems  a  man  in  thee. 

Thou,  when  thine  arm  should  bend  the  bow, 
And  hurl  the  dart,  and  curb  the  steed. 
Thou,  Greek  in  soul  if  not  in  creed. 

Must  pore  where  bahbltng  waters  flow. 

And  watch  unfolding  roses  blow. 

Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 

Thy  listless  eyes  so  much  admire. 

Would  lend  thee  something  of  his  fire  1 

Thou,  who  would'st  see  this  battlement 

By  Christian  cannon  piecemeal  rent ; 

Kay,  tamely  view  old  Stambol's  waU 

Before  the  dogs  of  Moscow  fidl, 

Kor  strike  one  stroke  for  life  and  death 

Against  the  curs  of  Kasareth  1 

Go  —  let  thy  less  than  woman's  hand 

Assume  the  distaff —  not  the  brand. 

>  VcjDoun  and  Leila,  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  Che  Ease 
SadI,  tha  moral  poet  of  Persia. 

*  T^iridsh  dram,  which  sounds  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  twilight. 


0: 


But,  Haroun  I  —  to  my  daughter  speed : 
And  hark  —  of  thine  own  head  take  heed  — 
If  thus  Zuleika  oft  takes  wing— 
Thou  see'st  yon  bow — it  hath  a  string  I  ** 

V. 

Ko  sound  from  SeUm*t  Up  was  heard. 

At  least  that  met  old  Giafflr^  ear. 
But  every  firown  and  every  word 
Pierced  keener  than  a  Christian's  sword. 

**  Son  of  a  sUve  I  —  reproach'd  with  fear  1 

Those  gibes  had  cost  anodier  dear. 
Son  of  a  slave  I  —  and  wko  my  sire  7  *' 

Thus  held  his  thoughts  their  dark  career ; 
And  glances  ev'n  of  more  than  ire 

Flash  forth,  then  fiintly  disappear. 
Old  Giafllr  gsised  upon  his  son 

And  started ;  for  within  his  eye 
He  read  how  much  his  wrath  had  done ; 
He  saw  rebeUion  there  begun  : 

"  Come  hither,  boy  —  what,  no  reply  ? 
I  mark  thee  —  and  I  know  thee  too ; 
But  there  be  deeds  thou  dar'st  not  do : 
But  if  thy  beard  had  manlier  length. 
And  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  strength, 
I  'd  Joy  to  see  thee  break  a  lance. 
Albeit  against  my  own  perchance.** 

As  sneeringly  these  accents  fell. 
On  Selim's  eye  he  fiercely  gased : 

That  eye  retum'd  him  glance  for  i^ance. 
And  proudly  to  his  sire's  was  raised. 

Till  GiaflSr's  quail'd  and  shrunk  askance  — 
And  why — he  felt,  but  durst  not  telL 
"  Much  I  misdoubt  this  wayward  boy 
Will  one  day  work  me  more  annoy : 
I  never  loved  him  fhxn  his  Uith, 
And  —  but  his  arm  is  little  worth. 
And  scarcely  in  the  chase  could  cope 
With  timid  fkwn  or  antelope. 
Far  less  would  venture  into  strife 
Where  man  contends  for  fkme  and  life  — 
I  would  not  trust  that  look  or  tone : 
Ko —  nor  the  blood  so  near  my  own. 
That  blood  —  he  hath  not  heard  —  no  more  — 
1 11  watch  him  closer  than  before. 
He  is  an  Arab  >  to  my  sight. 
Or  Christian  crouching  in  the  fight  — 
But  hark !  —  I  hear  Zuleika's  voice ; 

Like  Houris*  hymn  it  meets  mine  ear : 
She  is  the  offtpring  of  my  choice ; 

Oh  !  more  than  ev*n  her  mother  dear. 
With  all  to  hope,  and  nought  to  fear  — 
My  Peri !  ever  welcome  here  I 
Sweet,  as  the  desert  fountain'^  wave, 
To  lips  just  cooi'd  in  time  to  save  — 

Such  to  my  longing  sight  art  thou ; 
Kor  can  they  waft  to  Mecca's  shrine 
More  thanks  for  life,  than  I  for  thine. 

Who  blest  thy  birth,  and  bless  thee  now.** 

VL 
Fair,  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind. 

When  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  serpent  smiling, 

s  The  Turks  abhor  the  Arahs  (who  return  the  compttmeot 
a  hundred-fold)  CTen  more  than  they  hate  the  Christiana. 
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Para,  u  tba  rrajtr  which  Chlldbood  iratb  abore ; 
Wm  ihe  —  Uw  duishtcr  of  that  nid«  aid  Chief; 
Who  met  the  nuld  with  teon  —  but  not  of  gijct. 

Vbo  luth  not  pnred  how  feebly  woidi  auj  i 
To  Bi  ooc  ipork  of  Bnutr'>  hcBvpnlT  nj  t 
Tbo  doth  not  firU  ondl  bU  blUng  light 
Falnti  lilta  dimnm  with  Iti  own  delight. 
Ill*  fhinging  cbcek,  hb  ilnUne  heut  ctmliin 
The  might  —  the  miiatjr  of  Loidiani  7 
Sich  wat  ZuldkB  —  luch  uouud  her  ibooa 
The  namcloi  dunu  omiurk'd  by  her  alone ; 
The  ll^t  of  love,  the  fviitj  of  gnet. 
The  mind,  the  Muilc  ■  breUblnf  fkom  hn  &cc,> 
Tha  h«n  wlioae  Mftiiea  hsnoonind  the  whole  — 
that  rjre  WBi  In  ItMlf  ■  Suui  I 


le  —  uid  Ciaffir  fdt 
Hit  puipoH  hilf  wlciiln  him  melt : 
Not  that  againit  her  hnded  weal 
Bi*  heart  though  iteni  could  erer  feel ; 
Afftctkm  chaln'd  her  to  that  hokit ; 
AmblcloD  ton  the  llnlu  apart. 


tw*maiBa  mHUIpBidJ  — r'-niUDaniliif.  a  n » 

It  frsa  lb*  Sua.    Ska  6m  btm  pIbhS  to  b  i 

-  -ij  (U^  — ' —  -  —  — ■  •-  •- 


■  [Amaaa  (ba  MpaBdpUciailiiu 
«  bi  kii  initial,  tbli  llBahu  baan 

1 luj^.i...  1,  (TeqsHit  is  ueli , .... 

ica  hiolDf.  Iimmi.  oriitan  "Tha  laalodT 
laKadld,i*r*.-TlHraliiiiaikaTaDlBbaautj."  Tba 


In  loting  what  I  lore  ao  well, 

To  bid  thee  with  inotlier  dwell : 

Another  [  and  ■  bmver  man 

Wai  DeTPT  Kcn  In  battlc'i  van. 
We  Uoalem  reck  not  much  <rf  biood ; 

But  r<t  the  line  of  Caraiuun  • 
enchanted,  unchangeable  bath  itood 

Flnt  of  Che  bold  Tlmaiiot  bauds 
That  won  and  well  can  keep  thcli  buidL 
Enoogh  that  he  who  comet  Co  woo 
Ii  *i"""""  of  the  Be;  Oglou : 
Hli  Tean  need  acarce  a  thought  emplojr : 
I  would  not  have  thee  wed  a  boy. 
And  thoa  ihalt  luive  a  noble  dower ; 
And  his  and  my  united  power 
Will  laogh  Co  Kom  the  dcach-armaii. 
Which  othen  tremble  but  to  acan. 
And  teach  Che  messenger  >  what  Gite 
The  bearer  of  inch  boon  may  wait. 
And  now  chou  know'it  thy  flither'i  will  i 

All  that  thy  >ei  hath  need  to  know  : 
"TwaarnhM  to  teach  obedience  itlll  — 

The  way  to  iove,  thy  lord  may  ihow.' 
Yin. 
In  illence  bow'd  the  vtrgiu's  head ; 

And  If  her  eye  wai  SU'd  with  tean 
That  stifled  feeling  daie  not  shed. 
And  changed  her  cheek  ftom  pale  t 

And  red  to  pair,  as  through  her  can 
Thote  winged  wordi  like  arrowi  tped. 

What  could  (uch  be  but  maiden  (kai*  r 
So  bright  the  tear  In  BeauCy'i  eye, 
Love  half  rcgreti  to  kla  It  dry  ; 
So  iweet  the  blknb  of  BaihAiInetS, 
Even  Pity  acirce  can  wlah  It  teai  I 
WbaCe'cr  It  wai  the  tlie  ferget ; 
Or  if  remember'd,  mark'd  It  not ; 
Tbrlce  dapp'd  hia  handi,  and  call'd  hli  tteed,  ■ 

Bc^go'd  hia  gem-adoro'd  chibouque,  T 


red. 


ipKHH  II)  of  allien."  If 

..joaa  wbo  rauDd  upoa  aucL .,.,  , 

plaglarln),  we  may  aHly  wbat  Sir  Waller 
n  a  lit*wit«  Ihaaia  of  ubortou*  dulnaas 
ddaneaa,  bacaoit  th^  ff"  I"  mton  s 


ibHrrlnf.  aod  tba  Calk  ol 

Id  tba  BOW  lu  Diyilni 

let  UH  unimuslng ;  but  to 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CANTD  I. 


And  mounting  featlj  for  the  mead, 
With  Maugrabce  ^  and  Mamaluke, 
His  way  amid  his  Delis  took,* 
To  witness  many  an  active  deed 
THth  sabre  keen,  or  blunt  jerreed. 
The  Kislar  only  and  his  Moors 
Watch  well  the  Haram*s  massy  doors. 


His  head  was  leant  upon  his  hand. 

His  eye  look*d  o*er  the  dark  blue  water 
That  swiftly  glides  and  gently  swells 
Between  the  winding  Dardanelles ; 
But  yet  he  saw  nor  sea  nor  strand. 
Nor  even  his  Pacha*i  turban*d  band 

Mix  in  the  game  of  mimic  slaughter, 
Careering  cleave  the  folded  felt  ^ 
With  sabre  stroke  right  sharply  dealt ; 
Nor  mark*d  the  javelin-darting  crowd. 
Nor  heard  their  Ollahs  *  wild  and  loud  — 
He  thought  but  of  oli  Giaffir's  daughter ! 


No  word  from  Selim*s  bosom  broke ; 
One  sigh  Zuleika's  thought  bespoke  : 
StOl  gazed  he  through  the  lattice  grate. 
Pale,  mute,  and  moumflilly  sedate. 
To  him  Zuleika's  eye  was  tum'd. 
But  little  fh>m  his  aspect  leam'd ; 
Equal  her  grief,  yet  not  the  same ; 
Her  heart  confess'd  a  gentler  flame : 
But  yet  that  heart,  alarm*d  or  weak. 
She  knew  not  why,  forbade  to  speak. 
Tet  speak  she  must — but  when  essay  ? 
"  How  strange  he  thus  should  turn  away  I 
Not  thus  we  e'er  before  have  met ; 
Not  thus  shall  be  our  parting  yet" 
Thrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  room. 

And  wmtch*d  hb  eye  —  it  still  was  fix'd  : 

She  snatch*d  the  urn  wherein  was  mix'd 
The  Persian  Atar-gul*s  ^  perfume. 
And  sprinkled  all  its  odours  o*er 
The  pictured  roof>  and  nuurble  floor: 
The  drops,  that  through  his  glittering  vest 
The  playAil  giri*s  appeal  address'd. 
Unheeded  o*  er  his  bosom  flew. 
As  if  that  breast  were  marble  too. 
**  What,  sullen  yet?  it  must  not  be  — 
Oh  I  gentle  Selim,  this  from  thee  !  ** 
She  saw  In  ctuious  order  set 

The  fidrest  flowers  of  eastern  land — 
"  He  lov'd  them  once ;  may  touch  them  yet. 

If  ofi'er'd  by  Zuleika's  hand.'* 
The  childish  thought  was  hardly  breathed 
Before  the  rose  was  pluck'd  and  wreathed ; 

mootb-plece,  and  sometimes  the  ball  which  contains  the 
leaf  is  adorned  with  precious  stones,  if  in  possession  of  the 
wealthier  orders. 

I  **  Maugrabee,**  Moorish  mercenaries. 

*  **  Delis,**  hravos  who  form  the  Corlom  hope  of  the  cavalry, 
and  alwajrs  begin  the  action. 

s  A  twisted  fold  of  felt  is  used  for  scimitar  practice  hj  the 
Turks,  and  few  but  Mussulman  arms  can  cut  through  it  at  a 
single  stroke:  soraetlm«!s  a  totii^h  turban  is  used  for  tlie  same 
purpose.  The  Jerreed  is  a  game  of  blunt  javelins,  animated 
and  graceful. 

«  **  Ollahs.**  Alia  11  Allah,  the  *'  lollies.**  as  the  Sp&nish 
poets  call  them,  the  sound  is  Ollah  ;  a  cry  of  which  the  Turks, 
for  a  silent  people,  are  somewhat  profuse,  particularly  <luring 
the  jerreed,  or  in  the  chase,  but  mostly  In  battle.    Their  ani- 
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The  next  ftnd  moment  saw  her  seat 
Her  fUry  fonn  at  SeUm*s  feet: 
**  This  rose  to  aim  my  brother's  cares 
A  message  from  thaBoibui?  bean; 
It  says  to-ni^t  he  wiU  prolong 
For  Sriimt  ear  his  sweetest  song ; 
And  though  his  note  is  somewhat  sad. 
Hell  try  for  once  m  strain  more  glad. 
With  some  foint  hope  his  altered  lay 
May  sing  these  ^ooiny  thoughts  away. 

XL 

**  What !  not  receive  my  foolish  flower  ? 

Nay  then  I  am  indeed  unblest : 
On  me  can  thus  thy  forehead  lower  ? 

And  know*  St  thou  not  who  loves  thee  best  f 
Oh,  Selim  dear  1  oh,  more  than  dearest  1 
Say,  is  it  me  thou  hat*st  or  fearest  7 
Come,  lay  thy  head  upon  my  breast^ 
And  I  will  kiss  thee  into  rest. 
Since  words  of  mine,  and  songs  must  fiul, 
Ev'n  from  my  fiibled  nightingale. 
I  knew  our  sire  at  times  was  stem. 
But  this  from  thee  had  yet  to  leam : 
Too  weU  I  know  he  loves  thee  not; 
But  is  Zuleika's  love  fmgot  t 
Ah  I  deem  I  right  t  the  Pacha's  plan  — 
This  kinsman  Bey  of  Carasman 
Perhaps  may  prove  some  foe  of  thine: 
If  80, 1  swear  by  Mecca's  shrine. 
If  shrines  that  ne'er  approach  allow 
To  woman's  step  admit  her  vow. 
Without  thy  tnt  consent,  command. 
The  Sultan  should  not  have  my  band  ! 
Think'st  thou  that  1  could  bear  to  part 
"NVith  thee,  and  leam  to  halve  my  heart  ? 
Ah  I  were  1  sever'd  from  thy  side, 
\yheTe  were  thy  friend  —  and  who  my  guide  7 
Tears  have  not  seen.  Time  shall  not  see 
The  hour  that  tears  my  soul  from  thee : 
Even  Axrael «,  from  his  deadly  quiver 

When  flies  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must. 
That  parts  all  else,  shall  doom  for  ever 

Our  hearts  to  undivided  dust  I " 

XIL 
He  lived  —  he  breathed — he  moved  —  he  felt; 
He  raised  the  maid  from  where  she  knelt ; 
His  trance  was  gone  —  his  keen  eye  shone 
With  thoughts  that  long  in  darkness  dwelt ; 
With  thoughts  that  bum  —  in  rays  that  melt 
As  the  stream  late  conceal'd 

By  the  fringe  of  iu  willows. 
When  it  rushes  reveal'd 

In  the  light  of  its  biUows ; 

mation  fai  the  field,  and  grarity  in  the  diamber,  with  their 
pipes  and  comboloios,  form  an  amusing  contrast. 

^  **  Atar-gul,**  ottar  of  roaes.    The  Persian  Is  the  finest 

*  The  ceiling  and  wainscots,  or  rather  walls,  of  the  MussuU 
man  apartments  are  generallf  painted,  in  great  houses,  with 
one  eternal  and  highly  coloured  view  of  Constantinople, 
wherein  tlie  principal  feature  is  a  noble  contempt  of  per- 
spective:  below,  arms,  scimitars,  Ac  are  in  general  fancifully 
and  not  tneleffantly  disposed. 

'  It  has  been  mudi  doubted  whether  the  notes  of  this 
**  Lover  of  the  rose  **  are  sad  or  merrr ;  and  Mr.  Fox's  remarks 
on  the  subject  have  provoked  some  learned  controversy  as  to 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject.  I  dare  not  ven- 
ture a  conjecture  on  the  point,  though  a  little  inclined  to  th« 
**  errare  mall^m,**  Ac  (f  Mr.  Fox  was  mittakftn. 

>  **  Asrael.**  th«  angel  of  death. 
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As  the  bolt  bunts  on  high 
From  the  black  cloud  that  bound  It, 

Flashed  the  soul  of  that  eye 

Through  the  long  lashes  round  it 

A  war-hone  at  the  trumpet*^  sound, 

A  UoQ  nnised  by  heedless  hound, 

A  tynnt  waked  to  sudden  strift 

By  grxce  of  ill-directed  knife. 

Starts  not  to  more  convulsiye  life 

Than  he,  who  heard  that  tow,  display'd. 

And  all,  before  repress'd,  betray'd : 

**  Now  thou  art  mine,  fbr  ever  mine, 

"With  life  to  keep,  and  scarce  with  life  resign ; 

Now  thou  art  mine,  that  sacred  oath. 

Though  sworn  by  one,  hath  bound  us  both. 

Tes,  fondly,  wisely  hast  thou  done ; 

That  TOW  hath  saTed  more  heads  than  one : 

But  blench  not  thou  —  thy  simplest  tress 

Claims  more  from  me  than  tenderness ; 

I  would  not  wrong  the  slenderest  hair 

That  dusten  round  thy  forehead  fair, 

For  all  the  treasures  buried  fiir 

Within  the  caTes  of  Istakar.  ^ 

This  morning  clouds  upon  me  lower'd, 

Beproaches  on  my  head  were  shower'd. 

And  Giafflr  almost  call*d  me  coward  I 

Now  I  haTi  motiTe  to  be  brave ; 

The  son  of  his  neglected  slave, 

Nay,  start  not,  *twas  the  term  he  gave, 

May  show,  though  little  apt  to  Taunt, 

A  heart  his  words  nor  deeds  can  daunt 

HU  son,  indeed  I  —  yet,  thanks  to  thee. 

Perchance  I  am,  at  least  shall  be ; 

But  let  our  plighted  secret  tow 

Be  only  known  to  us  as  now. 

I  know  the  wretch  who  dares  demand 

From  Giafflr  thy  reluctant  hand ; 

More  ill-got  wealth,  a  meaner  soul 

Holds  not  a  Musselim's  *  control : 

Was  be  not  bred  in  Egripo  ?  ' 

A  Tiler  race  let  Israel  show ; 

But  let  that  pass  —  to  none  be  told 

Our  oath ;  the  rest  shall  time  unfold. 

To  me  and  miz»  lesTe  Osman  Bey ; 

I  *T«  partisans  for  periFs  day : 

Think  not  I  am  what  I  appear ; 

I*Te  arms,  and  friends,  and  Tengeance  near.** 

xm. 

**  Think  not  thou  art  what  thou  appeaiest ! 

My  Selim,  thou  art  sadly  changed : 
This  mom  I  saw  thee  gentlest,  dearest ; 

But  now  thou  'rt  from  thyself  estranged 
My  loTc  thou  surely  knew'st  before. 
It  ne'er  was  less,  nor  can  be  more. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  near  thee  stay, 

And  hate  the  night  I  know  not  why, 
SaTe  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day ; 

With  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

I  dare  not  to  my  hope  deny : 
Thy  cbeek,  thine  eyes,  thy  lips  to  kiss. 
Like  this  —  and  this  —  no  more  than  this ; 
For,  AOa  I  sure  thy  lips  are  flame : 

What  fiever  in  thy  veins  is  flushing  7 

>  The  treamret  of  the  Pr#.adaiiiite  Sultans.    See  D*Hcr. 
brtot,  article  Itiakar. 

*  "  V uMclim.**  a  goremor,  the  next  in  rank  after  a  Pacha ; 
a  Waywode  ii  the  third ;  and  then  come  the  Agai. 
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My  own  haTe  neariy  caught  the  same. 

At  least  I  feel  my  cheek  too  blushing. 
To  soothe  thy  sickness,  watch  thy  health. 
Partake^  but  ncTer  waste  thy  wealth. 
Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by. 
And  lighten  half  thy  poTerty ; 
Do  all  but  dose  thy  dying  eye. 
For  that  I  could  not  live  to  try ; 
To  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspire : 
More  can  I  do  ?  or  thou  require  ? 
But,  Selim,  thou  must  answer  why 
We  need  so  much  of  mystery  ? 
The  cause  I  cannot  dream  nor  tell. 
But  be  it,  since  thou  say'st  'tis  well ; 
Tet  what  thou  mean'st  by  *  arms*  and  *  friends,* 
Beyond  my  weaker  sense  extends. 
I  meant  that  Giafflr  should  have  heard 

The  very  vow  I  plighted  thee ; 
His  wrath  would  not  revoke  my  word : 

But  surely  he  would  leave  roe  free. 

Can  this  fond  wish  seem  strange  in  me. 
To  be  what  I  have  ever  been  7 
What  other  hath  Zuleika  seen 
From  simple  childhood's  earliest  hour  7 

What  other  can  she  seek  to  see 
Than  thee,  companion  of  her  bower. 

The  partner  of  her  infancy  ? 
These  cherish'd  thoughts,  with  life  begun. 

Say,  why  must  I  no  more  avow  7 
What  change  is  wrought  to  make  me  shun 

The  truth ;  my  pride,  and  thine  till  now  7 
To  meet  the  gaze  of  stranger's  eyes 
Our  law,  our  creed,  our  God  denies ; 
Nor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet's  will,  repine  : 
No  !  happier  made  by  that  decree ! 
He  left  me  all  in  leaving  thee. 
Deep  were  my  anguish,  thus  compeird 
To  wed  with  one  I  ne'er  beheld : 
This  wherefofe  should  I  not  reveal  7 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  conceal  ? 
I  know  the  Pacha's  haughty  mood 
To  thee  hath  never  boded  good ; 
And  he  so  often  storms  at  nought, 
Allah!  forbid  that  e'er  he  ought  I 
And  why  I  know  not,  but  within 
My  heart  concealment  weighs  like  sin. 
If  then  such  secrecy  be  crime. 

And  such  it  feels  while  lurking  here ; 
Oh,  Selim  i  tell  me  yet  in  time, 

Nor  leave  me  thus  to  thoughts  of  fear. 
Ah !  yonder  see  the  Tchocadar  **, 
My  fiither  leaves  the  mimic  war ; 
I  tremble  now  to  meet  his  eye  — 
Say,  Selim,  canst  thou  tell  me  why  7  ** 

XIV. 
"  Zuleika — to  thy  tower's  retreat 
Betake  thee  —  Giafflr  I  can  greet : 
And  now  with  him  I  fain  must  prate 
Of  firmans,  impost,  levies,  state. 
There's  fearM  news  frt>m  Danube's  bank.«. 
Our  Vizier  nobly  thins  his  ranks. 
For  which  the  Giaour  may  give  him  thanks  I 

*  **  Egripo/'  the  Negropont  According  to  the  prorerl)*  the 
Turlci  of  Bftripo,  the  Jews  of  Salonica,  and  the  Greeks  of 
Athens,  are  the  wont  of  their  respective  races. 

«  **  Tchocadar  '*  —  one  of  the  attendants  wiio  precedes  a 
man  of  authority. 
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CAKTO  If. 


Our  Sultan  hath  a  shorter  vny 

Such  costly  triumph  to  repay. 

But,  mark  me,  when  the  twilight  drum 

Hath  wam*d  the  tnxipt  to  fixxl  and  iteep^ 
Unto  thy  cell  wHl  Selim  come : 
Then  softly  from  the  Haram  creep 
Where  we  may  wander  by  the  deep : 
Our  garden>battlements  are  steep ; 
Nor  these  will  rash  intruder  dimb 
To  list  our  words,  or  stint  our  time ; 
And  if  he  doth,  I  want  not  sted 
\?hlch  some  have  felt,  and  more  may  feel. 
Then  shalt  thou  learn  of  Selim  more 
Than  thou  hast  heard  or  thought  before : 
Trust  me,  Zuleika — fear  not  me  I 
Thou  know'st  I  hold  a  haram  key." 

**  Fear  thee,  my  Sellm !  ne*er  till  now 
Did  word  like  this—" 

**  I>elay  not  thou ; 
I  keep  the  key  —  and  Haroun's  guard 
Hare  tonUf  and  hope  of  more  reward. 
To-night,  Zulsika,  thou  shalt  hear 
My  tale,  my  purpose,  and  my  fear : 
I  am  not,  love  !  what  I  appear.** 


^t  VrOie  of  glfisttO0< 


CANTO    THE   SECOND. 


I 


Tbx  winds  are  high  on  Helle*s  wave. 

As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water 
When  Lore,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiftil,  the  brave. 

The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos'  daughter. 
Oh  1  when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her  turret-torch  was  blazing  high. 
Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  foam. 
And  shrieking  sea-birds  wam'd  him  home ; 
And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below. 
With  signs  and  sounds,  forbade  to  go. 
He  could  not  see,  he  would  not  hear. 
Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear ; 
His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love. 
The  only  star  it  hail'd  above ; 
Hb  ear  but  rang  with  Hero's  song, 
**  Te  waves,  divide  not  lovers  long  1  '*— 
That  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 
May  nerve  young  hearts  to  prove  as  true. 

1  The  wnnirlinf  about  tbtf  epithet, "  the  broad  Hellflspont  ** 
or  the  **  boundless  Hellespont/*  whether  it  means  one  or  the 
other,  or  what  It  means  at  all,  has  been  beyond  all  possibility 
of  detail.  I  liare  even  heard  it  disputed  on  the  spot ;  and  not 
foreseeing  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the  controversy,  amused 
myself  with  swimming  across  it  in  the  mean  time ;  and  pro- 
bably may  again,  before  the  point  is  settled.  Indeed,  the 
question  as  to  the  truth  of  **  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  **  still 
continues,  much  of  it  resting  upon  the  talismanic  word 
**  mru'f :  '*  probably  Homer  had  the  same  notion  of  distance 
that  a*coquette  has  of  time ;  and  when  he  talks  of  boundless, 
means  half  a  mile ;  m»  the  latter,  by  a  like  flgure,  when  she 
says  eUmal  attachment,  simply  specifies  three  weeks. 

*  Before  bis  Persian  invasion,  and  crowned  the  altar  with 
laorei,  Ac    He  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Caracaila  in  his 


The  winds  are  high,  and  HeDe's  tide 
Bolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  main ; 
And  Night's  descending  shadows  hide 

That  field  with  blood  bedew'd  in  vain. 
The  desert  of  old  Priam's  pride ; 
The  tombs,  sole  relics  of  his  reign. 
An— save  immiortal  dreams  that  could  beguile 
The  blind  old  man  of  Sdo's  rocky  isle ! 

m. 

Oh  !  yet — for  there  my  steps  have  been ; 

These  feet  have  press'd  the  sacred  shore. 
These  limbs  that  buoyant  wave  hath  borne  -~ 
Minstrel  I  with  thee  to  muse^  to  mourn. 

To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore. 
Believing  every  hillock  green 

Contains  no  fiibled  hero*s  ashes. 
And  that  around  the  undoubted  scene 

Thine  own  «  broad  Hellespont"  i  still  dashes. 
Be  long  my  lot !  and  cold  were  he 
Wlio  there  could  gaxe  denying  thee ! 

IV. 

The  night  hath  dosed  on  Helle*s  stream. 

Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida's  hill 
That  moon,  which  shone  on  his  hi^  theme : 
No  warrior  chides  her  peaoeftil  beam. 

But  conscloos  shepherds  bleas  it  stilL 
Their  flocks  are  graring  on  the  mound 

Of  him  who  felt  the  Bardan's  arrow  : 
That  mighty  heap  of  gathered  ground 
Which  Amman's  son  ran  proudly  round, « 
By  nations  ndaed,  by  monarrhs  crowned. 

Is  now  a  lone  and  nameless  barrow  l 

"^thin — thy  dweOing-plaoe  how  narrow  1 
Without — can  only  stnngers  breathe 
The  name  of  him  that  ido*  beneath : 
Dust  long  outlasts  the  storied  stone ; 
But  Thou — thy  very  dust  is  gone  I 

V. 

Late,  late  to-nij^t  will  Dian  cheer 
The  swain,  and  chase  the  boatman's  fear : 
Till  then — no  beacon  on  the  cliff 
May  shape  the  course  of  struggling  skiff ; 
The  scatter'd  lighto  that  skirt  the  bay, 
All,  one  by  one,  have  died  away ; 
The  only  lamp  of  this  lone  hour 
Is  glimzncring  in  Zuleika*!  tower. 

Tes  I  there  is  light  in  that  lone  chamber. 

And  o*er  her  silken  Ottoman 
Are  thrown  the  fragment  beads  of  amber, 

0*er  which  her  &iry  fingers  can ; ' 

race.  It  is  believed  that  tiie  last  also  poiaooed  a  friend,  named 
Fcsttts,  for  the  sake  of  new  Patroclan  games.  I  have  seen 
the  sheep  feeding  on  tlie  tombs  of  iEsletet  aiMi  Antilocbas : 
the  first  IS  in  the  centre  of  the  plain. 

*  When  rubbed,  the  amber  Is  susceptible  of  a  perfime, 
whldi  is  slight  but  net  disagreeable.  (^  discovering  that, 
in  some  of  tiie  earir  copies,  the  alMmportant  monosvllahle 
**  iMl  **  had  been  omitted.  Lord  B]rron  wrote  to  Mr.  Hurray, 
— **  There  is  a  diabolical  mistalM  which  must  be  corrcctea ; 
it  is  tlie  omission  of  ■  nol  *  before  disagreeable,  in  the  note  on 
the  amber  rosary.  This  is  really  horrible,  and  nearly  as  bad 
as  tiie  stumUe  of  mine  at  the  threshold—  I  mean  the  mis. 
nonur  of  Bride.  Pray  do  not  let  a  copy  go  without  the  *  nol  :* 
it  is  nonsense,  and  worse  than  nonsense.  X  wish  the  printer 
was  saddled  with  a  vamptrc.''3 
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Near  these,  with  emerald  raya  beset, 
(How  ooald  she  thus  that  gem  forget  ?) 
Her  mother's  sainted  amulet,  i 
Whereon  engraTed  the  Koorsee  text. 
Could  smooth  this  life,  and  win  the  next ; 
And  bj  her  comboloio*  lies 
A  Koran  of  illumined  dyes ; 
And  many  a  bright  emblaion'd  rhyme 
By  Persian  scribes  redeem*d  from  time ; 
And  o'er  those  scrolls,  not  oft  so  mute. 
Reclines  her  now  neglected  lute ; 
And  round  her  lamp  of  fretted  gold 
Bloom  flowers  in  urns  of  China's  mould ; 
The  richest  work  of  Iran's  loom. 
And  Shecras*  tribute  of  perfume ; 
An  that  can  eye  or  sense  delight 

Are  gather'd  in  that  gorgeous  room : 

But  yet  it  hath  an  air  of  gloom. 
She,  of  this  Peri  cell  the  sprite, 
What  doth  she  hence,  and  on  so  rude  a  night  ? 

VL 
Wrapt  in  the  darkest  sable  Test, 

Which  none  save  noUest  Moslem  wear. 
To  guard  from  winds  of  heaven  the  breast 

As  heaven  itself  to  SeUm  dear, 
With  cantious  steps  the  thicket  threading. 

And  starting  ott,  as  through  the  glade 

The  gust  its  hollow  moanings  made, 
TQl  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading. 
More  free  her  timid  bosom  beat. 

The  maid  pursued  her  silent  guide ; 
And  though  her  terror  urged  retreat. 

How  could  she  quit  her  SeUm's  side  7 

How  teach  her  tender  lips  to  chide  ? 

vn. 

They  reach'd  at  length  a  grotf  o,  hewn 

By  nature,  but  enlarged  by  art. 
Where  oft  her  lute  she  wont  to  tune. 

And  oft  her  Koran  conn'd  apart ; 
And  oft  in  youthfiil  reverie 
She  drcam'd  what  Paradise  might  be  : 
Where  woman's  parted  soul  shall  go 
Her  Prophet  had  disdain'd  to  show ; 
But  ScUm's  mansion  was  secure. 
Nor  deem'd  she,  could  he  long  endure 
His  bower  in  other  worlds  of  bliss. 
Without  Act,  most  beloved  in  this  I 
Oh  I  who  so  dear  with  him  could  dwell  f 
What  Honri  soothe  him  half  so  well  7 

vm. 

Since  last  she  visited  the  spot 

Some  change  seem*d  wrought  within  the  grot ; 

It  might  be  only  that  the  night 

Disguised  things  seen  by  better  light : 

That  braaen  lamp  but  dimly  threw 

A  ray  of  no  celestial  hue ; 

*  The  belief  in  anuIeCs  cograTed  on  genu,  or  enclotcd  in 
foid  boxes,  eoaUining  •craps  from  the  Koran,  worn  round 
the  nedu  wrist,  <»>  arm,  is  stiU  unirersal  In  the  Bast.  The 
Koorsee  (throne)  rerse  in  the  seeond  eapi  of  the  Koran  dfr> 
•tribes  the  attribatee  of  the  Most  High,  and  Is  engrared  in 
Uiis  Bsanner,  and  worn  by  the  pious,  as  the  most  esteemed 
sod  wiWime  of  all  sentencea. 

<  ^  Comboloto  "  —  a  TkirUsh  roiary.  The  MS&,  partico- 
\ax\f  those  of  the  Persians,  are  richly  adorned  and  illuminated. 
The  Greek  females  are  kept  in  utter  ignorance ;  but  many  of 
the  Ttefcish  girls  are  highly  aecompUshed,  though  not  actually 


But  in  a  nook  within  the  cell 
Her  eye  on  stranger  ol^ects  fell. 
There  arms  were  piled,  not  such  as  wield 
The  turban'd  Delis  in  the  field ; 
But  brands  of  foreign  blade  and  hilt, 
And  one  was  red — perchance  with  guilt  1 
Ah  I  how  without  can  blood  be  spilt  7 
A  cup  too  on  the  board  was  set 
That  did  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet 
vrhat  may  this  mean  7   she  tum'd  to  see 
HerSeUm— **Oht  can  this  be  he 7 " 

IX. 
His  robe  of  pride  was  thixAm  aside. 

His  brow  no  hlgh-crown'd  turban  bore. 
But  in  its  stead  a  shawl  of  red. 

Wreathed  lightly  rotmd,  his  temples  wore  : 
That  dagger,  on  whose  hilt  the  gem 
Were  worthy  of  a  diadem, 
No  longer  glitter'd  at  his  waist. 
Where  pistols  unadom'd  were  braced ; 
And  from  his  belt  a  sabre  swung, 
And  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung 
The  doak  of  white,  the  thin  capote 
That  decks  the  wandering  Candiote : 
Beneath — his  golden  plated  vest 
Clung  like  a  cuirass  to  his  breast ; 
The  greaves  below  his  knee  that  wound 
With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and  bound. 
But  were  it  not  that  high  command 
Spake  in  his  eye,  and  tone,  and  hand. 
All  that  a  careless  eye  could  see 
In  him  was  some  young  Qaliong^e.) 

X. 

**  I  said  I  was  not  what  I  seem'd ; 

And  now  thou  see'st  my  words  were  true : 
I  have  a  tale  thou  hast  not  dream'd. 
If  sooth — its  truth  must  others  rue. 
My  story  now  twere  vain  to  hide, 
I  must  not  see  thee  Osman's  bride : 
But  had  not  thine  own  lips  declared 
How  much  of  that  young  heart  I  shared, 
1  could  not,  must  not,  yet  have  shown 
The  darker  secret  of  my  own. 
In  this  I  speak  not  now  of  love ; 
That^et  time,  truth,  and  peril  prove : 
But  first —  Oh  I  nftver  wed  another  — 
Zuleika  I  I  am  not  thy  brother  1" 

XL 
**  Oh  I  not  my  brother  I — yet  unsay— 

God !  am  I  left  alone  on  earth 
To  mourn — I  dare  not  curse — the  day« 

That  saw  my  solitary  birth  7 
Oh  I  thou  wilt  love  me  now  no  more  ! 

My  sinking  heart  foreboded  ill ; 
But  know  me  aU  I  was  before, 

qualified  lor  a  Christian  coterie.    Perhaps  some  of  our  own 
**  biuei  **  might  not  be  worse  for  bUackmg. 

s  ^  GaUong6e'*~or  Galioogi,  a  sailor,  that  is,  a  Turkish 
sailor ;  the  Greeks  narigate,  the  Turks  work  the  guns.  Their 
dress  is  picturesque ;  and  I  have  seen  the  Capltan  Pacha  more 
than  once  wearing  It  as  a  kind  of  incog.  Their  legs,  however, 
are  general! v  naked.  The  buskins  (teacrilied  in  the  text  as 
•heathed  behind  with  silver  are  those  of  an  Amaut  robber, 
who  was  my  host  (he  had  quitted  the  profession)  at  his  Pyrgo, 
near  Gastouni  in  the  Morea ;  they  were  plated  in  scales  one 
over  the  other,  like  the  back  of  an  arRiadillo. 

<  C**  To  curse — if  I  could  curse  —  the  day.** — MS.] 
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Thy  sister— friend  — Zuleika  sUU. 
Thou  led*st  me  here  perchance  to  kill ; 

If  thou  hast  cause  for  Tengeanoe,  tee  I 
M7  hreast  is  ofTer'd— take  thy  flU  i 

Far  better  with  the  dead  to  be 

Than  live  thus  nothing  now  to  thee : 
Perhaps  far  worse,  for  now  I  know 
'Why  Glafllr  always  sccm*d  thy  foe ; 
And  I,  alas !  am  Giafflr's  child. 
For  whom  thou  wert  contemn'd,  reviled. 
If  not  thy  sbter  — would'st  thou  save 
My  life,  oh  I  bid  me  be  thy  slave  !** 

xn. 

**  My  slave,  Zuleika  I — nay,  I*m  thine : 

But,  gentle  love,  this  transport  calm. 
Thy  lot  shall  yet  be  linked  with  mine ; 
I  swear  it  by  our  Prophet's  shrine. 

And  be  that  thought  thy  sorrow's  balm. 
So  may  the  Koran  *  verse  display*d 
Upon  its  steel  direct  my  blade. 
In  danger's  hour  to  guard  us  both. 
As  I  preserve  that  awAil  oath  I 
The  name  in  which  thy  heart  hath  prided 

Must  change ;  but,  my  Zuleika,  know. 
That  tie  is  widened,  not  divided. 

Although  thy  Sire's  my  deadliest  foe. 
My  fiither  was  to  Giaffir  all 

That  Selim  late  was  deem'd  to  thee ; 
That  brother  wrought  a  brother's  fall. 

But  spared,  at  least,  my  infimcy  ; 
And  luU'd  me  with  a  vain  deceit 
That  yet  a  like  return  may  meet 
He  rear'd  me,  not  with  tender  help, 

But  like  the  nephew  of  a  Cain ;  ^ 
He  watoh'd  me  like  a  lion's  whelp. 

That  gnaws  and  yet  may  break  his  chain. 

My  Other's  blood  in  every  vein 
Is  boiling ;  but  for  thy  dear  sake 
No  present  vengeance  will  I  take  ; 

Though  here  I  must  no  more  remain. 
But  first,  beloved  Zuleika  I  hear 
How  Giaffir  wrought  this  deed  of  fSear. 


«« 


xnL 

How  first  their  strife  to  rancour  grew. 

If  love  or  envy  made  them  foes. 
It  matters  little  if  I  knew ; 
In  flery  spirits,  slights,  though  few 

And  thoughtless,  will  disturb  repose. 
In  war  AbdaUah's  arm  was  strong, 
Remember'd  yet  in  Bosniac  song, 

I  The  characters  oo  all  Turkish  sdmlUrs  contain  tome- 
tiines  the  name  of  the  place  of  their  manufacture,  but  more 
generally  a  text  from  the  Koran,  in  letters  of  gold.  Amongst 
thoM  in  rar  poMetsion  is  one  with  a  blade  of  linRular  con- 
struction ;  it  if  very  broad,  and  the  edge  notched  into  ler- 
pentine  curres  like  the  ripple  of  water,  or  the  wavering  of 
flame.  I  asked  the  Armenian  who  sold  it,  what  possible  use 
such  a  figure  could  add  :  he  said,  in  ItiUlMi,  that  he  did  not 
know ;  but  the  Mussulmans  had  an  idea  that  those  of  this 
form  gave  a  severer  wound  ;  and  liked  it  because  it  was  **  piu 
fcroce.**  I  did  not  mach  admire  the  reason,  but  bought  it 
for  its  peculiarity. 

'  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  every  allusion  to  any  thing  or 
personage  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  Ark,  or  Cain,  is 
equally  the  privtlege  of  Mussulman  and  Jew :  indeed,  the 
former  profeu  to  be  much  better  acquainted  with  the  lives, 
true  and  fabulous,  of  the  patriarchs,  tiian  is  warranted  by  our 
own  sacred  writ ;  Mid  not  content  with  Adam,  they  have  a 
biography  of  Pf«>Adamites.  Solomon  is  the  monarch  of  all 
necromancy,  and  Moses  a  prophet  inferior  only  to  Christ  and 
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And  PMwan't'  rebel  hordes  atteat 

How  little  love  they  bore  such  guest 

His  death  is  all  I  need  relate. 

The  stem  efllBct  of  Giafflr's  hate ; 

And  how  my  birth  disdosed  to  me, 

TThate'cr  beside  it  makes,  hath  made  roe  firve. 

XIV. 
*'  When  Pftswan,  after  years  of  strife. 
At  last  for  power,  but  first  for  life. 
In  Widin's  walls  too  proudly  nte. 
Our  Pachas  rallied  round  the  state ; 
Nor  last  nor  least  in  high  command. 
Each  brother  led  a  separate  band ; 
They  gave  thcfar  horsetails'*  to  the  wind. 

And  mustering  in  Sophia's  plain 
Their  tents  were  pitch'd,  their  post  aasign'd ; 

To  one,  alas  I  assign'd  in  vain ! 
What  need  of  words  ?   the  deadly  bowl. 

By  Giafflr's  order  dmgg'd  and  given. 
With  venom  subtle  as  his  soul, 

Dismiss'd  AbdsUah's  hence  to  heaven. 
Reclined  and  feverish  in  the  bath. 

He,  when  the  himter's  sport  was  up, 
But  little  deem'd  a  brother's  wrath 

To  quench  his  thirst  had  such  a  cup : 
The  bowl  a  bribed  attendant  bore ; 
He  drank  one  draught,^  nor  needed  more  I 
If  thou  my  tale,  Zulieka,  doubt. 
Call  Haroon — he  can  tell  It  out. 

XV. 

**  The  deed  once  done,  and  Paswan's  feud 
In  part  suppress'd,  though  ne'er  subdued, 

AbdaDahl  Pachalick  was  gahi'd :  — 
Thou  know'st  not  what  in  our  Divan 
Can  wealth  procure  for  wone  than  man  — 

AbdaUah's  honours  were  obtained 
By  him  m  brother's  murder  stain'd  ; 
'T  is  true,  the  purchase  nearly  drain'd 
His  ni  got  treasure,  soon  replaced. 
Would'st  question  whence  7   Survey  the  waste. 
And  ask  the  squalid  peasant  how 
His  gains  repay  his  bnriling  brow !  — 
Why  me  the  stem  usurper  spared. 
Why  thus  with  me  his  palace  shared, 
I  know  not.     Shame,  regret,  remorse. 
And  little  fear  fiom  infent's  force ; 
Besides,  adoption  as  a  son 
By  him  whom  Heaven  accorded  none. 
Or  some  unknown  cabal,  caprice. 
Preserved  me  thus ;  —  but  not  in  peace : 

Mahomet.  Zuleika  is  the  Persian  name  of  Podphar's  wife ; 
and  her  amoar  with  Joseph  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  poems 
In  their  language.  It  is,  therefore,  no  violation  of  costume  to 
put  the  names  of  Cain,  or  Noah,  into  the  mouth  of  a  Moslem. 
—  [Some  doubt  having  been  expreued  by  Mr.  Murray,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  putting  the  name  of  Cam  into  the  mouth  of 
a  Mussulman,  Liwd  Bjron  sent  him  the  preceding  note  — 
"  for  the  benefit  of  the  ignorant."  **  I  don't  care  one  lump  of 
sugar,*'  he  says,  "  for  my  poetry ;  but  for  my  costume,  and 
my  correctness  oo  those  pobu,  I  will  combat  lustily.  "J 

s  Paswan  Oglou,  the  rebel  of  WIdin ;  who,  for  the  last 
yean  of  his  life,  set  the  whole  power  of  the  Porte  at  driUive. 

«  •*  Horse-taO,**  the  standard  of  a  Pacha. 

•  Glafllr,  Pacha  of  Argyro  Castro,  or  Scutari,  I  am  not  rare 
which,  was  actually  taken  off  by  the  Albanian  All,  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  text.  All  Pacha,  while  I  was  In  the 
country,  married  the  daughter  of  his  victim,  some  years  after 
the  event  had  taken  place  at  a  bath  in  Sophia,  or  Adrlanople. 
The  poison  was  mixed  in  the  cup  of  cotfte,  which  is  preiwrted 
before  the  sherbet  by  the  bath-kiseper,  after  dressfag. 
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He  caxmot  curb  hb  haughty  mood, 
Nor  I  forglTe  a  fiither's  blood. 

XVL 
•*  Within  thy  lkther*s  house  are  foes ; 

Not  all  who  break  his  bread  are  true  s 
To  these  should  I  my  birth  disclose. 

His  dajv,  his  very  hours  were  few : 
They  only  want  a  heart  to  lead, 
A  hand  to  point  them  to  the  deed. 
Bat  Haronn  only  knows,  or  knew 

This  tale,  whose  close  is  almost  nigh: 
He  in  Abdallah's  palace  grew, 

And  held  that  post  in  his  Serai 

Which  holds  he  here  —  he  saw  him  die : 
But  what  could  single  slavery  do  ? 
Avenge  his  lord  7   alas  I  too  late ; 
Or  save  his  son  ftom  such  a  fiite  ? 
He  chose  the  last,  and  when  elate 

With  fbes  subdued,  or  fHends  betray'd. 
Proud  Giaifir  in  high  triumph  sate. 
He  led  me  helpless  to  his  gate. 

And  not  in  vain  It  seems  essay'd 

To  save  the  life  for  which  he  prsy'd. 
The  knowledge  of  my  birth  secured 

FjTom  all  and  each,  but  most  from  me ; 
Thus  Glafflr's  safety  was  ensured. 

Removed  he  too  from  Boumelie 
To  this  our  Asiatic  side, 
far  from  our  seats  by  I>anube*s  tide. 

With  none  but  Haioun,  who  retains 
Such  knowledge  —  and  that  Nubian  feeis 

A  tyrant's  secrets  are  but  chains, 
Fhxn  which  the  captive  gladly  steids. 
And  this  and  more  to  me  reveals : 
Such  still  to  guilt  just  Alia  sends  — 
Slaves,  tools,  accomplices  —  no  friends  ! 

xvn. 

"An  this,  Zuleika,  harshly  sounds ; 

But  harsher  still  my  tale  must  be : 
Howe*er  my  tongue  thy  softness  wounds, 

Tet  I  must  prove  all  truth  to  thee. 

I  saw  thee  start  this  garb  to  see, 
Tet  is  it  one  I  oft  have  worn. 

And  long  must  wear :  this  Gallong^, 
To  whom  thy  plighted  vow  is  sworn. 

Is  leader  of  those  pirate  hordes. 

Whose  laws  and  lives  are  on  their  swords ; 
To  hear  whose  desolating  tale 
Would  make  thy  waning  cheek  more  pale : 
Those  arms  thou  see'st  my  band  have  brought, 
The  hands  that  wield  are  not  remote ; 
This  cup  too  for  the  rugged  knaves 

Is  flU'd  —  once  quaffed,  they  ne'er  repine : 
Oar  prophet  might  forgive  the  slaves ; 

TheyYe  only  inildels  in  wine. 


xvm. 

*■  What  could  I  be  ?   Proscribed  at  home, 
And  tannted  to  a  wish  to  roam ; 
And  listless  left—  lor  Oiafflr's  fear 
Denied  the  courser  and  the  spear  — 

I  The  Turkish  notlooi  of  almost  all  Islands  are  confined  to 
dM  ArcUpdago,  the  sea  alluded  to. 

*  Lambro  Canxani,  a  Greek,  fkmoui  for  his  eflbrts  in  1789- 
90^  for  the  Independence  of  his  countrf.    Abandoned  bjr  the 
be  became  a  pirate,  and  the  Archipelago  was  the 


M 


Though  oft  —  Oh,  Mahomet  1  how  oft  1  — 

In  full  Divan  the  despot  soofT'd, 

As  if  My  weak  unwilling  hand 

Beftised  the  bridle  or  the  brand : 

He  ever  went  to  war  alone. 

And  pent  me  here  untried  —  unknown ; 

To  Haroun*s  care  with  women  left. 

By  hope  unblest,  of  frme  bereft. 

While  thou  —  whose  softness  long  endear'd. 

Though  it  unmann'd  me,  still  had  cheer'd  — 

To  Brusa's  walls  for  safety  sent, 

Awaitedflt  there  the  field's  event. 

Hannm,  who  saw  my  spirit  pining 

Beneath  inaction's  sluggish  yoke, 
His  captive,  though  with  dread  resigning. 

My  thraldom  for  a  season  broke. 
On  promise  to  return  before 
The  day  when  Giaflir's  charge  was  o'er. 
'Tis  vain— my  tongue  can  not  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart, 
^Vhen  first  this  liberated  eye 
Survey'd  Earth,  Ocean,  Sun,  and  Sky, 
As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through. 
And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew  ! 
One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling — I  was  Free  1 
E'en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine ; 
The  World  —nay.  Heaven  itself  was  mine ! 

XIX. 

The  shallop  of  a  trusty  Moor 
Convej'd  me  from  this  idle  shore ; 
I  long'd  to  see  the  isles  that  gem 
Old  Ocean's  purple  diadem : 
I  sought  by  turns,  and  saw  them  all ;  * 

But  when  and  where  I  join'd  the  crew, 
With  whom  I'm  plcdg'd  to  rise  or  &1], 

When  all  that  we  design  to  do  • 
Is  done,  'twill  then  be  time  more  meet 
To  tell  thee,  when  the  tale's  complete. 


r?: 


'•  'TIS  true,  they  are  a  lawless  brood. 
But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood ; 
And  every  creed,  and  every  race. 
With  them  hath  found — may  find  a  place  : 
But  open  speech,  and  ready  hand. 
Obedience  to  their  chiefs  command ; 
A  soul  for  every  enterprise. 
That  never  sees  with  terror's  eyes ; 
Friendship  for  each,  and  fidth  to  all. 
And  vengeance  vow*d  for  those  who  fall. 
Have  made  them  fitting  instruments 
For  more  than  ev'n  my  own  intents. 
And  some  —  and  I  have  studied  all 

Distinguish'd  from  the  vulgar  rank. 
But  chiefly  to  my  council  call 

The  wisdom  of  the  cautious  Frank  — 
And  some  to  higher  thoughts  aspire. 

The  last  of  Lambro's  <  patriots  there 

Anticipated  freedom  share ; 
And  oft  around  the  cavern  fire 
On  visionary  schemes  debate. 
To  snatch  the  Rayahs  3  firom  their  fkte. 

scene  of  his  enterprises.  He  is  said  to  be  still  alire  at  Peters, 
burg.  He  and  Riga  ve  the  two  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek 
rerolutionists. 

s  "Rarnhs,"— all  who  pay  the  capiution  tax,  called  the 
-  Haratch." 
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So  let  fhcm  case  their  hearts  with  pnte 
Of  equal  rights,  which  man  ne*er  knew ; 
I  liave  a  loTe  for  firccdom  too. 
Ay!  let  me  like  the  ocean-Patriarch  >  roam. 
Or  onl7  know  on  land  the  Tartar's  home !  < 
My  tent  on  shore,  my  galley  on  the  sea. 
Are  mere  than  cities  and  Serais  to  me : 
Borne  by  my  steed,  or  wafted  by  my  sail. 
Across  the  desert,  or  before  the  gale. 
Bound  where  thou  wilt,  my  barb !  or  glide,  my  prow ! 
But  be  the  star  that  guides  the  wanderer.  Thou  I 
Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  and  bless  my  bark ; 
The  DoTe  of  peace  and  promise  to  mine  arte ! ' 
Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of  strife. 
Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life ! 
The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away. 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray !  * 
Blest  ^  as  the  Muessin*s  strain  fixmi  Mecca's  wall 
To  pilgrims  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call ; 
Soft  —  as  the  melody  of  jtiuthftil  days. 
That  steals  the  trembling  tear  of  speechless  praise ; 
Dear  —  as  his  native  song  to  Exile's  ears. 
Shall  sound  each  tone  thy  long-loved  voice  endears 
For  thee  in  those  bright  isles  is  built  a  bower 
Blooming  as  Aden  >  In  its  earliest  hour. 
A  thousand  swords,  with  Selim*s  heart  and  hand, 
MTait — wave — defend — destroy — at  thy  command ! 
Girt  by  my  band,  Zuleika  at  my  side. 
The  spoil  of  nations  shall  bedeck  my  bride. 
The  Haram*s  languid  years  of  listless  ease 
Are  well  resign'd  for  cares  —  fbr  joys  like  these : 
Not  blind  to  fote,  I  see,  where'er  I  rove, 
Unnumber'd  perUs, — but  one  only  love  I 
Yet  well  my  toils  shall  that  fond  breast  repay. 
Though  fortune  frown,  or  felscr  friends  betray. 
How  dear  the  dream  in  daricest  hours  of  ill. 
Should  all  be  changed,  to  find  thee  fidthftd  still ! 
Be  but  thy  soul,  like  Selim*8,  firmly  shown ; 
To  thee  be  Selim's  tender  as  thine  own  ; 
To  soothe  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight. 
Blend  every  thought,  do  aU  —  but  disunite ! 
Once  free,  tis  mine  our  horde  again  to  guide : 
Friends  to  each  other,  foes  to  aught  beside :  ^ 
Tet  there  we  follow  but  the  bent  assign'd 
By  ffttal  Nature  to  man's  warring  kind : 
Mark  I  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests  cease ! 
He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it — peace ! 

>  The  lint  of  Toyaget  is  one  of  the  few  with  which  the 
MoMulmant  prorms  much  acquaintance. 

*  Tb«  wandering  life  of  the  Arabe,  Tartars,  and  TVirkomans, 
will  be  found  well  detailed  in  any  book  of  Eastern  trarels. 
That  It  possesses  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself,  cannot  be  denied. 
A  young  French  rencgado  confessed  to  Chateaubriand,  that 
he  nerer  found  himself  alone,  galloping  in  the  desert,  without 
a  sensation  approaching  to  rapture,  which  was  indescribable. 

*  [The  longest,  as  well  as  most  splendid,  of  those  passages, 
with  which  the  perusal  of  his  own  strains,  during  revision. 
Inspired  him,  was  that  rich  flow  of  eloquent  feeling  which 
follows  the  couplet, — **Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  and  bless 
my  bark,**  &c.  —  a  strain  of  poetry,  whicti,  for  energy  and 
tenderness  of  thought,  for  music  of  Tersification,  and  sclect- 
ness  of  diction,  has,  throuchout  the  greater  portion  of  it,  but 
few  riTals  in  either  ancient  or  modem  song.  —  Moo bb.} 

«  [Originally  written  thus— 

**  And  tints  to-morrow  with 


{ 


a  fancied  I  ™y* 


I  like  the  rest  must  use  my  skill  or  strength. 
But  ask  no  land  beyond  my  sabre's  length : 
Power  sways  but  by  division  —  her  resource 
The  blest  alternative  of  fkmd  or  force  I 
Ours  be  the  last ;  in  time  deceit  may  oome 
When  cities  cage  us  In  a  social  home : 
Thereev*n  thy  soul  might  err  —  how  oft  the  heart 
Corruption  shakes  which  peril  could  not  part  I 
And  woman,  more  than  man,  when  death  or  woe. 
Or  even  disgrace,  would  lay  her  lover  low, 
I  Sunk  In  the  lap  of  luxury  will  shame — 
Away  suspicion  I — not  Znlelka'iB  name ! 
But  life  is  haaard  at  the  best;  and  here 
No  more  remains  to  win,  and  mnch  to  fear : 
Tes,  fear  l— the  doubt,  the  dread  of  losing  thee. 
By  Osman's  power,  and  GialBr's  stem  decree. 
That  dread  shall  vanish  with  the  fevouring  gale. 
Which  Love  to-night  hath  promised  to  my  saU : 
No  danger  daunts  the  pair  his  smile  hath  blest. 
Their  steps  still  roving,  but  their  hearts  at  rest 
With  thee  all  toQs  are  sweet,  each  cUme  hath  charms; 
Earth  —  sea  alike  —  our  world  within  our  arms ! 
Ay— let  the  kiud  winds  whistle  o*er  the  deck. 
So  that  those  arms  ding  closer  round  my  neck : 
The  deepest  murmur  of  this  Up  shall  be  7 
No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee ! 
The  war  of  elements  no  fears  Impart 
To  Lore,  whose  deadliest  bane  is  human  Art : 
Then  lie  the  only  rocks  our  course  can  check : 
Here  moments  menace — tkere  are  years  of  wreck  I 
But  hence  ye  thoughts  that  rise. in  Horror's  shape ! 
This  hour  bestows,  or  ever  bars  escape. 
Few  words  remain  of  mine  my  tale  to  close : 
Of  thine  but  tme  to  waft  us  ftum  our  ibes ; 
Tea  —  foes  —  to  me  will  GiaflHr's  hate  decline  ? 
And  is  not  Osman,  who  would  part  us,  thine  ? 


XXL 

His  head  and  ikith  from  doubt  and  death 
Retum'd  In  time  my  guard  to  save; 
Few  heard,  none  told,  that  o'er  the  wave 
From  isle  to  Isle  I  roved  the  viille : 
And  since,  though  parted  from  my  band. 
Too  seldom  now  I  leave  the  land. 
No  deed  they  *ve  done,  nor  deed  shall  do. 
Ere  I  have  heard  and  doom'd  It  too : 


The  following  note  being  annexed :  — **  Mr.  Murray,  choose 
which  of  the  two  epithets,  '  fancied,*  or  *  airy,*  may  be  best ; 
or  if  neither  will  do,  tell  me,  and  I  will  dream  another.**  In 
a  subsequent  letter,  he  says :  —  *  Instead  of-> 

"  And  tints  to>niorrow  with  a  fancied  ray. 
Print  — 

**  And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  nj ; 


G= 


Or— 


Or  — 


And  f  yJJl^  j  the  hope  of  morning  with  lu  my : 


**  And  gods  t»*raorrow*s  hope  with  hcsTenly  ray. 

I  wish  you  would  ask  Mr.  Gifford  which  of  them  is  best ;  or 
rather,  not  tportt."} 

*  *  Jannat  al  Aden,**  the  perpctoal  abode,  the  Muuulman 
paradise. 

*  [**  You  wanted  some  reflections ;  and  I  send  you.  per 
Selim,  eighteen  lines  in  decent  couplets,  of  a  pensive,  if  not 
an  ethical,  tendency.  One  more  rerise— posUiTely  the  Ust, 
if  decently  done  —at  any  rate,  the  jimnltimate  Mr.  Can. 
ning's  approbation,  I  need  not  say,  makes  me  proud.*  To 
make  you  some  amends  for  eternally  pestering  you  with 
alterations,  I  send  you  Cobbett,  ->  to  coniinn  your  ortnodozy.** 
—Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Mmrrag.^ 

^  [*  Then  if  tny  Up  ooee  mormurs,  it  most  be.**— MS.3 


*  CMr.  Canning*s  note  was  as  follows:—**!  recdTed  the 
books,  and  among  them,  the  *  Bride  of  Abytlos.*  It  is  Tery, 
▼ery  beautiful.  Lord  Byron  (when  I  met  him,  one  day,  at  a 
dinner  at  Mr.  Ward's)  was  so  kind  as  to  promise  to  gire  me 
a  ccpy  of  IL  I  mention  this,  not  to  sare  my  purchaln^  but 
because  I  should  be  really  flattered  uj  the  present '*J 
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I  form  the  plan,  decree  the  spoil, 
T  is  fit  I  oftener  share  the  toiL 
But  now  too  long  IVe  lield  thine  ear; 
Time  presses,  floats  my  bark,  and  here 
We  leave  behind  bat  hate  and  fear. 
To>Riorrow  Osman  with  his  train 
ArriYcs  —  to-night  most  break  thy  chain : 
And  wouldst  thou  save  that  haughty  Bey, 

Perchance,  hit  life  who  gave  thee  thine. 
With  me,  this  hour  away  —  away  I 

But  yet,  though  thou  art  plighted  mine, 
Woald*st  thou  recall  thy  willing  vow, 
AppaU*d  by  truths  imparted  now. 
Here  rest  I — not  to  see  thee  wed : 
But  be  that  peril  on  my  head !  *' 

XXIL 
Zolelka,  mute  and  motionless. 
Stood  like  that  statue  of  distress. 
When,  her  last  hope  for  ever  gone. 
The  mother  hardened  into  stone ; 
All  in  the  maid  that  eye  could  see 
Was  but  a  younger  Nlobtf. 
But  ere  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye, 
Essay'd  to  speak,  or  look  reply. 
Beneath  the  garden's  wicket  porch 
Far  flash*d  on  high  a  biasing  torch  I 
Another — and  another — and  another — 
"Oh!  fly — no  more — yet  now  my  more  than 

brother!" 
Far,  wide,  through  every  thicket  spread, 
The  feaifiil  lights  are  gleaming  red ; 
Kor  these  alone  —  for  each  right  lumd 
Is  ready  with  a  sheathless  brand. 
They  port,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel 
With  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel ; 
And  last  of  aB,  his  sabre  waving. 
Stem  Giafflr  in  his  fVtry  raving : 
And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cave  — 
Oh !  must  that  grot  be  Selim's  grave  ? 

XXIIL 
Dauntless  he  stood—**  'T  is  come — soon  past — 
One  Uss,  Zulelka-^*tis  my  last : 

But  yet  my  band  not  far  tnm  shore 
May  hear  this  signal,  see  the  flash ; 
Tet  now  too  fiew — the  attempt  were  rash : 

No  matter — yet  one  effort  more.** 
Forth  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  stept; 

His  pistoVs  echo  rang  on  high, 
Zulelka  started  not,  nor  wept. 

Despair  benumb'd  her  breast  and  eye  I  — 
"  They  hear  me  not,  or  if  they  ply 
Their  oars,  'tis  but  to  see  me  die ; 
That  sound  hath  drawn  my  foes  more  nigh. 
Then  forth  my  fkther's  scimitar. 
Thou  ne*er  hast  seen  less  equal  war  I 
Farewell,  Zulelka !— Sweet !  retire : 

Tet  stay  within — here  linger  safe. 

At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe. 
Stir  not — lest  even  to  thee  perchance 
Some  erring  blade  or  ball  should  glance. 
F6Br*st  thou  for  him  ? — may  I  expire 
If  in  this  strife  I  seek  thy  sire ! 
Vo  —  though  by  him  that  poison  pour*d : 
No  —  though  again  he  call  me  coward  I 
But  tamely  shall  I  meet  their  steel  ? 
No— as  each  crest  save  hit  may  feel  !'* 


XXIV. 
One  bound  he  made,  and  gain*d  the  sand : 

Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
The  foremost  of  the  prying  band, 

A  gasping  head,  a  quivering  trunk : 
Another  fells  —  but  round  him  close 
A  swarming  circle  of  his  foes ; 
From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft. 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave : 
His  boat  appears — not  five  oars*  length  — 
Ills  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength - 

Oh  I  are  they  yet  In  time  to  save  ? 
His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave ; 
His  band  are  plunging  in  the  bay, 
Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray; 
Wet  —  wild  —  unwearied  to  the  strand 
They  struggle  —  now  they  touch  the  laud  ! 
They  come  —  *tis  but  to  add  to  slaughter  — 
His  heart's  best  blood  is  on  the  water. 

XXV. 

Escaped  flnom  shot,  unharm'd  by  steel. 

Or  scarcely  grazed  its  force  to  feel. 

Had  Sellm  won,  betray'd,  beset. 

To  where  the  strand  and  billows  met : 

There  as  his  last  step  left  the  land. 

And  the  last  death-blow  dealt  his  hand  — 

Ah  !  wherefore  did  he  turn  to  look 

For  her  his  eye  but  sought  in  vain  ? 
That  pause,  that  fetal  gaze  he  took. 

Hath  doom'd  his  death,  or  fix'd  his  chain. 
Sad  proof,  in  peril  and  in  pain. 
How  late  will  Lover's  hope  remain  I 
His  back  was  to  the  dashing  spray ; 
Behind,  but  close,  his  comrades  lay. 
When,  at  the  instant,  hiss'd  the  ball  — 
"  So  may  the  foes  of  Giafflr  fell  I" 
Whose  voice  Is  heard  ?  whose  carbine  rang  ? 
'NVhose  bullet  through  the  night-air  sang. 
Too  nearly,  deadly  aim'd  to  err  ? 
Tis  thine  —  Abdallah's  Murderer ! 
The  fethcr  slowly  rued  thy  hate. 
The  son  hath  found  a  quicker  fete : 
Fast  fhim  his  breast  the  blood  is  bubbling. 
The  whiteness  of  the  sea^foam  troubling  ~- 
If  aught  his  lips  essay'd  to  groan, 
The  rushing  billows  choked  the  tone  I 

xxvx. 

Mom  slowly  rolls  the  clouds  away  ; 

Few  trophies  of  the  fight  aoe  there : 
The  shouts  that  shook  the  midnight-bay 
Are  silent ;  but  some  signs  of  flray 

That  strand  of  strife  may  bear. 
And  fhigments  of  each  shiver'd  brand ; 
Steps  stamp'd ;  and  dash'd  into  the  sand 
The  print  of  many  a  struggling  hand 

May  there  be  mark'd ;  nor  fkr  remote 

A  broken  torch,  an  oarlcss  boat ; 
And  tangled  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach  where  shelving  to  the  deep 

There  lies  a  white  capote  I 
*Tis  rent  in  twain  —  one  dark-red  stain 
The  wave  yet  ripples  o'er  in  vain  ; 
But  where  Is  he  who  wore  ? 
Te  I  who  would  o'er  his  relics  weep. 
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Go,  seek  them  where  the  raises  sweep 
Their  burthen  round  Sigseum*s  steep 

And  cast  on  Lemnos*  shore : 
The  sea-birds  shriek  abore  the  pnj. 
O'er  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay. 
As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow. 
His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  bUlow  ; 
That  hand,  whose  motion  is  not  life, 
Tct  feebly  seems  to  menace  strife, 
Flimg  by  the  tossing  tide  on  high. 

Then  leyeU*d  with  the  wave  *  — 
What  recks  it,  though  that  corse  shall  lie 

Within  a  living  grave  ? 
The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  fbrm 
Hath  only  robb'd  the  meaner  worm ; 
The  only  heart,  the  only  eye 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die. 
Had  seen  those  scatter'd  limbs  composed, 

And  moum*d  above  his  turban-stone,* 
That  heart  hath  burst  —  that  eye  was  closed — 

Tea — closed  before  his  own  1 


xxvn. 

By  Helle*s  stream  there  is  a  voice  of  wail  l 
And  woman's  eye  is  wet  —  man*s  cheek  is  pale : 
Zttleika  I  last  of  GiafOr's  race. 

Thy  destined  lord  is  come  too  late : 
He  sees  not  —  ne'er  shall  see  thy  face ! 

Can  he  not  hear 
The  loud  Wul-wulleh  '  warn  his  distant  ear  ? 
Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gate. 
The  Koran-chanters  of  the  hymn  of  fute. 
The  silent  shives  with  folded  arms  that  wait. 
Sighs  in  the  hall,  and  shrieks  upon  the  gale. 

Tell  him  thy  tale  t 
Thou  didst  not  view  thy  Sellm  fall  I 

That  fearfUl  moment  when  he  left  the  cave 
Thy  heart  grew  chill : 
He  was  thy  hope— thy  joy — thy  love — thine  all — 
And  that  last  thought  on  him  thou  oould'st  not  save 
Sufficed  to  kill  k 
Burst  forth  in  one  wild  cry  —  and  all  was  stilL 
Pteace  to  thy  broken  heart,  and  virgin  grave  I 
Ah  !  happy  1  but  of  life  to  lose  the  worst ! 
That  grief — though  deep  —  though  futal  —  was  thy 

HkH 
Thrice  happy  1  ne*er  to  feel  nor  flear  the  force 
Of  absence,  shame,  pride,  hate,  revenge,  remone  I 
And,  oh  1  that  pang  where  more  than  madness  lies  I 
The  worm  that  will  not  sleep  —  and  never  dies  ; 
Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  night. 
That  dreads  the  darkness,  and  yet  loathes  the  light. 
That  winds  around,  and  tears  the  quivering  heart ! 
Ah !  wherefore  not  consume  it — and  depart ! 
Woe  to  thee,  rash  and  unrelenting  chief ! 
Vainly  thou  heap*st  the  dust  upon  thy  head. 
Vainly  the  sackcloth  o'er  thy  limbs  dost  spread ; 
By  that  same  hand  AbdaUah  —  Sellm  bled. 

1  [*■  While  the  Salsetta  lay  off  the  Dardanelles,  Lord  Byron 
saw  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  been  executed  by  being  cast 
into  the  sea,  floating  on  the  stream  to  and  fro  with  the  trem- 
bling of  the  water,  which  gare  to  its  arms  the  elTect  of  scaring 
away  sereral  sea-fowl  that  were  horering  to  deTour.  ThU 
incident  has  been  strikingly  depicted.*'—  Gai.t.3 

*  A  turban  is  carred  In  stone  above  the  graves  of  men  only. 

*  The  daath-Mmff  of  the  Turkish  women.    The  *■  silent 


Now  let  it  tear  thy  beard  in  idle  grief: 
Thy  pride  of  heart,  thy  bride  for  Osoun's  bed. 
She,  whom  thy  sultan  had  but  seen  to  wed. 
Thy  Daughter 's  dead  1 
Hope  of  thine  age»  thy  twilight's  lonely  beam. 
The  Star  hath  set  that  shone  on  Helle's  stream. 
What  quench*d  its  ray  ? — the  blood  that  thou  hast 

shed! 
Hark  1  to  tlw  harried  qucstioa  of  Despair : 
"Where   is   my    child?'* — an    Echo 
"Where?"* 


XXVUL 
Within  the  place  of  thousand  tombs 

That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
The  sad  but  living  cypress  glooms, 

And  withers  not,  though  branch  and  leaf 
Are  stamp'd  with  an  eternal  grief. 

Like  early  nnrequited  Love, 
One  spot  exists,  which  ever  blooms, 

£v*n  in  that  deadly  grove— 
A  single  rose  b  shedding  there 

Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale : 
It  looks  as  planted  by  Despair  — 

So  white  — so  £dnt  — the  slightest  gale 
Mi^t  whiri  the  leaves  on  high ; 

And  yet,  though  storms  and  blight  assail. 
And  hands  more  rude  than  wintry  sky 

May  wring  it  from  the  stem^in  vain  — 

To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again  I 
The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears. 
And  waters  with  celestial  tears ; 

For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 
That  thb  can  be  no  earthly  flower. 
Which  mocks  the  tempest's  withering  hoiur. 
And  buds  unshelter'd  by  a  bower ; 
Nor  droops,  though  spring  refuse  her  shower. 

Nor  woos  the  summer  beam : 
To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 

A  bird  unseen ^but  not  remote  : 
Invisible  his  airy  wings. 
But  soft  as  haip  that  Houri  strings 

Hb  long  entrancing  note  I 
It  were  the  Bulbul ;  but  hb  throat. 

Though  moumfiil,  pours  not  such  a  strain : 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve. 

As  if  they  knred  in  vain  ! 
And  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shed, 
Tb  sorrow  so  unmiz'd  with  dread. 
They  scarce  can  bear  the  mom  to  break 

That  melancholy  spell. 
And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake. 

He  sings  so  wild  and  well  I 
But  when  the  day-Uush  bursts  from  high 
Expires  that  magic  melody. 
And  some  have  been  who  could  believe, 
(So  fondly  youthfril  dreams  deceive, 

slaves  **  are  the  men,  whose  notions  of  decomm  forbid  com> 
plaint  in  jwAA^ 

4  *■  1  came  to  the  plane  of  ray  birth,  and  cried,  *  The  friends 
of  ray  youth,  where  are  they?*  and  an  Echo  answervd, 
*  Where  are  they  ?*  *•_  Fhm  am  AraUc  MS.  The  above 
quotation  (from  whidi  the  idea  in  the  text  is  taken)  must  be 
already  familiar  to  every  reader  :  it  is  given  in  the  first  an. 
notation,  p.  67..  of  **  The  Pleasures  of  Memory ;  **  a  poem  so 
well  known  as  to  render  a  rererence  almost  superflooua ;  but 
to  whose  pages  all  will  be  dciigbted  to  recur. 
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Tct  bmh  b«  ther  thit  bUiDc) 
ntl  aote  *o  plendng  and  prafbund 
Will  shapt  tnd  iTlUblc  '  its  wund 

Tb  btmi  her  ctptcm'  lummlt  heutt, 
Thai  iMlts  In  air  the  liquid  word  : 
Til  ftorn  her  liwir  Ylrglo  Mrth 
that  white  niie  taket  iu  teodcr  tilrtli. 
Then  tate  wai  laid  a  martila  (tone  ; 
£>en«lt  placed  —  the  Momw  gone  I 
It  wu  DO  iDortal  nrn  that  bore 
Hitt  deep  fixed  ptUar  to  the  ihon ; 


For  there,  ai  Hellsl  legenda  tell, 
Kext  inom  'twu  fOnnd  nhere  Selim  leU  i 
Luh'd  by  the  tumbling  tide,  whose  waTe 
Denied  hii  bonet  a  holier  gnre  : 

And  then  by  night,  nellDed,  'til  uld, 
I»  leen  a  ghastly  turban'd  head  : 
And  hence  exteaded  by  the  blllnr, 
T  li  named  the  "  Plnte-plumtonl'l  pillow  1 
When  flnt  it  lay  that  mauming  Soirer 
Hath  llouriihed  ;  llaurlslKtli  Ihii  hour, 
Alone  and  dewy,  coidly  pun  and  pale  t 
At  werpln«  Beauty*!  cheek  at  Somw'i  tal*  I  ) 


^ftt  (tov&ntt. 
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TO  THOMAS  MOOHE,  ESQ. 

(r  piAa  Uooai, 

nncAn  to  you  the  lut  productlan  with  which 

lall  tmpau  on  public  patience,  and  your  iadul. 

oe.  Car  iome  jttn  ;  and  I  own  that  I  ferl  amloui 

■fall  mywif  of  thli  lattat  and  only  opportunity 

idarnliiK  mf  pagei  with  a  name,  coDKciated  by 

public  principle,  and  the  most  undoubted 

md  wlon*  tilenta.    While  Ireland  ranks  you  among 

the  UnDcit  of  ber  patrioti ;  while  you  stand  alone 

the  flt«  of  ber  baidi  In  her  citlniatlon,  and  Britain 

repeats  and  rsUSe*  the  decne,   permit  one^   wbow 


Unb.  w(  iwhI  ngt  mnl  U  the  Eut.  Lonl  L;tlletoa'i(licat 
•ury.tb(bclMortb*I>iKb(HofKadil.t)iuGiio»i  L  ks 

cour  laiy,  wIh^  belli  iluf  bsr  daoibuf  to  flKlil  la  the  thmpt 
at  a  liDgiDf  bird,  Uterally  lUraiibaa  bar  pew  In  Eha  caUiHlnii 

bnnu  la  bautUJrtiu  tb*  ctauKb,  »  gWectliHi  wu  made  [o 
ha  liiiiiilm  loUy.  Far  ttala  aaaoLau,  lea  Orford't  Leuan. 
>  [Tbe  benln* of  thbnn,  tba  blomikic Zulolka.  I>  aU 

Mlcuelr  or  more  Jiinly  diltaMWid.  Her  pletT.  hir  laUIU- 
fnsee,  ber  itrlet  keDH  of  duly,  aad  ber  UDdenadng  lore  or 
mtb,  appear  la  bave  baea  ^^nallj  blendnl  In  her  mind, 

i 1  DOC  unworttoOy 


only  regnt,  aince  our  Bnt  acquaintance,  hu  been 
th«  yean  he  had  loat  befiin  It  commenced,  to  add 
tho  bumble  but  ilncere  luff^e  of  friendship,  to  the 
voice  of  more  than  one  nation.  It  will  at  least 
prore  to  you,  that  I  have  neither  forgotten  the 
gradAcatlon  derired  f^nm  your  society,  nor  aban- 
doned the  proapect  of  its  renewal,  whenever  your 
lelsun  or  inclination  allows  you  to  atone  to  your 
friends  for  too  long  an  absence.  It  li  lald  among 
those  friends,  I  trust  truly,  that  you  are  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  a  poem  whose  Kcna  will  be  laid 
in  the  East;  none  can  do  those  scenes  id  much  joi- 
tlce.     The  wrongs  of  your  own  couott;  >,  the  mag. 


"  rTh.  ■  Bride.'  i 


pulillihrd  on  ThundsT,  Uit  U  of  DAcemtHr  ;  tiut  liow  It  is 
liked.  J  know  not-    Whether  It  succeeds  or  not,  li  no  l^ult  ot 

miwb  moro^dabted  to  Ibe  ute  than  1  can  eitr  be  la  U» 

Byroii  I>lafy,  Dae.  9.  IBIS.] 
'  T'Tbi  CoTutr"  vu  brfunon  the  lllh,  and  I 
■sfli^of  December,  1813^  arapMIytrfcoini  -■ 


iposltion  *hlcb. 
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nificent  and  flerj  spirit  of  her  aona,  the  beaaty  and 
feeling  of  her  daughters,  maj  there  be  found ;  and 
Collins,  when  he  denominated  his  Oriental  his  Irish 
Eclogues,  was  not  aware  how  true,  at  least,  was  a 
part  of  his  paralld.  Tour  imagination  will  create 
a  warmer  sun,  and  less  clouded  sky ;  hut  wildness, 
tenderness,  and  originality,  are  part  of  your  national 
claim  of  oriental  descent,  to  which  you  ha^e  already 
thus  far  proved  your  title  more  dearly  than  the 
most  sealous  of  your  country's  antiquarians. 

May  I  add  a  few  words  on  a  sulject  on  which  all 
men  are  supposed  to  be  fluent,  and  none  agreeable  ? 
—  Self.  I  have  written  much,  and  published  more 
than  enough  to  demand  a  longer  silence  than  I  now 
meditate ;  but,  for  some  years  to  come,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  tempt  no  ftirther  the  award  of  **  Gods, 
men,  nor  columns.*'  In  the  present  composition  I 
have  attempted  not  the  most  difficult,  but,  perhaps, 
the  best  adapted  measure  to  our  language,  the  good 
old  and  now  neglected  heroic  couplet  The  stania 
of  Spenser  b  perhaps  too  slow  and  dignified  for 
narrative ;  though,  I  confess,  it  is  the  measure  most 
after  my  own  heart:  Scott  alone i,  of  the  present 
generation,  has  hitherto  completely  triumphed  over 
the  fiital  ftdlity  of  the  octo-syllabic  verse ;  and  this 
is  not  the  least  victory  of  his  fertile  and  mighty 
genius :  in  blank  verse,  Milton,  Thomson,  and  our 
dramatists,  are  the  beacons  that  shine  along  the 
deep,  but  warn  us  from  the  rough  and  barren  rock 
on  which  they  are  kindled.  The  heroic  couplet  is 
not  the  most  popular  measure  certainly;  but  as  I 
did  not  deviate  into  the  other  from  a  wiih.  to  flatter 
what  is  called  public  opinion,  I  shall  quit  it  without 
further  apology,  and  take  my  chance  once  more 
with  that  versiflcation,  in  which  I  have  hitherto 
published  nothing  but  compositions  whose  former 
circulation  is  part  of  my  present,  and  will  be  of  my 
fttture,  regret. 

"^nth  regard  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  general, 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  rendered  my  per- 
sonages toon  perfect  and  amiable,  if  possible,  inas- 
much as  I  have  been  sometimes  criticised,  and 
considered  no  less  responsible  for  their  deeds  and 
qualities  than  if  all  had  been  personaL  Be  it  so  ~- 
if  I  have  deviated  into  the  isJoomy  vanity  of  **  draw, 
ing  from  self;**  the  pictures  are  probably  like,  since 
they  are  unihvourable ;  and  if  not,  those  who  know 
me  are  undeceived,  and  those  who  do  not,  I  have 
little  interest  in  undeceiving.  I  have  no  particular 
desire  that  any  but  my  acquaintance  should  think 
the  author  better  than  the  beings  of  his  imagining ; 
but  I  cannot  help  a  little  surprise,  and  perhaps 
amusement,  at  some  odd  critical  exceptions  in  the 
present  instance,  when  I  see  several  bards  (for  more 
deserving,  I  allow)  in  very  reputable  plight,  and 
quite  exempted  from  all  participation  in  the  foulta 
of  those  heroes,  who,  nevertheless,  might  be  found 
with  little  more  morality  than  "  The  Giaour,"  and 

and  with  ray  most  heuty  admiration  of  roar  talents,  and 
delight  in  your  conTersation,  you  are  already  acquaioted.  In 
arailing  myself  of  your  friendly  permisiion  to  inscribe  this 
poem  to  you.  I  can  only  wish  the  oftring  were  as  worthy 
your  aoccpCaDce,8a  your  regard  ia  dear  to 

**  Voura,  moat  aifcctlonately  and  faithftiUy, 

••  BTao»."3 

1  ZAtter  the  words  ■*  Scott  alone.'*  Lord  Byron  had  fai. 
terted,  in  a  parenthesis  —  "  He  will  excuse  the  *  J/r.* — we 
do  not  say  Mr.  Cesar.  "3 

t  ^Jt  Is  itifH«^it  to  say  whether  we  are  to  reoetre  this 


c)= 


perhaps — but  no — I  must  admit  ChDde  Harold  to 
be  a  very  repulsive  personage ;  and  as  to  his  Identity, 
those  who  like  it  must  give  him  whatever  **  alias** 
they  please.* 

If,  however,  it  were  worth  while  to  remove  the 
impression,  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  me,  that 
the  man  who  is  alike  the  ddight  of  his  readers  and 
his  friends,  the  poet  of  all  drdea,  and  the  idol  of 
hb  own,  permits  me  here  and  elsewhere  to  sub- 
scribe myself. 

Most  truly. 

And  affectionately. 

His  obedient  servant, 

BTRON. 

January  2. 1814. 


w^t  eoxMit.* 
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nessun  maggior  dolore. 


Che  rloordarsi  del  tempo  fellce 

Kella  miseria, ._— — —  ** — Daxtb. 


"  O'xx  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  bine  sea. 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free. 
Far  as  the  breese  can  bear,  the  billows  foam. 
Survey  our  empire,  and  bdiold  our  home  I 
These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway*!^ 
Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 
Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  stiU  to  range 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change. 
Oh,  who  can  tell  7   not  thou,  luxurious  slave  I 
liHiose  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave ; 
Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease  ! 
Whom  slumber  soothes  not — ^pieasuie  cannot  pl« 
Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried. 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wide. 
The  exulting  sense — the  pulsed  maddening  play. 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  7 
That  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching  flght. 
And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight ; 
That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than  seal. 
And  where  the  feebler  feint — can  only  feel — 
Feel-^to  the  rising  bosom's  inmost  core, 
Its  hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar  7 
No  dread  of  death — if  with  us  die  our  foes- 
Save  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  repose : 
Come  when  it  will^  we  snatch  the  life  of  life — 
When  lost — what  recks  it — by  disease  or  strife  7 
Let  him  who  crawls  enamoured  of  decay, 
Cling  to  his  couch,  and  sicken  years  away ; 

passage  as  an  admission  or  a  denial  of  the  opinion  to  which  It 
refers  \  but  Lord  Byron  certainly  did  the  public  injustice,  if 
he  supposed  It  imputed  to  him  tlie  criminal  actions  with 
which  many  of  his  heroes  were  stained.  Men  no  more  ex- 
pected to  meet  in  Lord  Byron  the  Corsair,  who  **knew  him> 
self  a  Tillain/*  than  tliey  looked  for  the  hypocrisy  of  Kehama 
on  the  shores  of  the  Derwent  Water,  or  tlie  profligacy  of 
Marraion  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  —  Sir  Waltkr  Scott.} 
3  The  time  in  this  "wem  may  seem  too  short  Ibr  the  occur- 
rences, but  the  wht  V'  of  the  £gean  isles  are  within  a  few 
hours*  sail  of  the  a  ntinent,  and  the  reader  must  be  kind 
enough  to  take  the  wi  W  aa  1  have  often  foood  it. 
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Heave  bis  thick  breath,  and  shake  bis  palsied  head ; 
Ours— the  fresh  turf^  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 
While  gasp  bj  gasp  he  fidters  forth  his  soul. 
Ours  with  one  pang— one  bound — escapes  controL 
His  GOfse  may  boast  its  um  and  narrow  cave. 
And  thef  who  loath'd  his  life  may  gild  his  grave : 
Oars  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed. 
When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead. 
For  us,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 
In  the  red  cup  tbat  crowns  our  memory ; 
And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger*s  day, 
When  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the  prey. 
And  cry.  Remembrance  saddening  o'er  each  brow. 
How  had  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  nowf  ** 

IL 
Such  were  the  notes  that  from  the  Pirate*s  Isle, 
Around  the  kindling  watch-fire  rang  the  while : 
Such  were  the  sounds  that  thrill*d  the  rocks  along. 
And  unto  ears  as  rugged  seem*d  a  song ! 
In  scattered  groups  upon  the  golden  sand. 
They  game— carouse — converse —or  whet  the  brand ; 
Select  the  arms — to  each  his  blade  assign, 
And  careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  its  shine  ; 
Repair  the  boat,  replace  the  helm  or  oar. 
While  others  straggling  muse  along  the  shore ; 
For  the  wild  bird  the  busy  springes  set, 
Or  spread  beneath  the  sun  the  dripping  net ; 
Gaae  where  some  distant  sail  a  speck  supplies, 
With  all  the  thirsting  eye  of  Enterprise ; 
Tell  o*er  the  tales  of  many  a  night  of  toU, 
And  marvel  where  they  next  shall  seise  a  spoil : 
No  matter  where — thdr  chief  *s  allotment  this ; 
Theirs,  to  believe  no  prey  nor  plan  amiss. 
But  who  that  Chixt  7  his  name  on  every  shore 
Is  &med  and  fiear'd^they  ask  and  know  no  more. 
With  these  he  mingles  not  but  to  command ; 
Few  are  his  words,  but  keen  his  eye  and  hand. 
Ne*er  seasons  he  with  mirth  their  jovial  mess. 
Bat  they  forgive  his  silence  for  success. 
Ne'er  for  his  lip  the  purpling  cup  they  flU, 
That  goblet  passes  him  untasted  still — 
And  for  his  &re — the  rudest  of  his  crew 
Would  that,  in  turn,  have  pass'd  untasted  too ; 
£arth*s  coarsest  bread,  the  garden's  homeliest  roots. 
And  scarce  the  summer  luxury  of  fruits. 
His  short  repast  in  humbleness  supply 
With  aU  a  hermit's  board  would  scarce  deny. 
But  while  he  shuns  the  grosser  joys  of  sense. 
His  mind  seems  nourished  by  that  abstinence. 
"Steer  to  that  shore!"  — they  saiL     •*  Do  this  I" 

— 'tis  done: 
*  Now  form  and  follow  me  1** — the  spoihis  won. 
Thus  prompt  his  accents  and  hb  actions  still. 
And  an  obey  and  few  inquire  his  will; 
To  such,  brief  answer  and  contemptuous  eye 
Convey  reproof,  nor  fixrther  deign  reply. 

IIL 
"A  sail! — a  sail!"— a  promised  prise  to  Hope  I 
Her  nation  —  flag — how  speaks  the  telescope  ? 
No  prise,  alas  I — but  yet  a  welcome  sail : 
The  Mood-red  signal  glitters  in  the  gale. 
Tes— she  is  ours— a  home-returning  bark — 
Blow  fair,  thou  breexe  I — she  anchors  ere  the  dark. 
Already  doubled  is  the  cape — our  bay 
Receives  that  prow  which  proudly  spurns  the  spray. 


How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes  I 

Her  white  wings  flying — never  frx>m  her  foes — 

She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life. 

And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 

Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-flre— the  wreck — 

To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  ? 

IV. 
Hoarse  o'er  her  side  the  rustling  caUe  rings ; 
The  sails  are  ftirl'd ;  and  anchoring  round  she  swings : 
And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  land  discern 
Her  boat  descending  from  the  latticed  stem. 
'Tis  mann'd  —  the  oars  keep  concert  to  the  strand. 
Till  grates  her  keel  upon  the  shallow  sand. 
Hall  to  the  welcome  shout ! — the  friendly  speech  I 
"When  hand  grasps  hand  uniting  on  the  beach ; 
The  smile,  the  question,  and  the  quick  reply. 
And  the  heart's  promise  of  festivity  I 

V. 
The  tidings  spread,  and  gathering  grows  the  crowd : 
The  hum  of  voices,  and  the  laughter  loud. 
And  woman's  gentler  anxious  tone  is  heard  — 
Friends* — husbands' — lovers'  names  in  each  dear 

word : 
**  Oh  I  are  they  safe  ?   we  ask  not  of  success — 
But  shall  we  see  them  7   will  their  accents  Uess  7 
From  where  the  battle  roars — the  billows  chafe  — 
They  doubtless  boldly  did — but  who  are  safe  ? 
Here  let  them  haste  to  gladden  and  surprise, 
And  kiss  the  doubt  from  these  delighted  eyes  !** 

VL 
**  Where  is  our  chief  ?  for  faJm  we  bear  report — 
And  doubt  that  joy— which  hails  our  coming — short ; 
Yet  thus  sincere — tis  cheering,  though  so  brief; 
But,  Juan  I  instant  guide  us  to  our  chief: 
Our  greeting  paid,  we'll  feast  on  our  return, 
And  aU  shall  hear  what  each  may  wish  to  learn." 
Ascending  slowly  by  the  rock-hewn  way, 
Tb  where  his  watch-tower  beetles  o'er  the  liay. 
By  bushy  brake,  and  wild  flowen  blossoming. 
And  freshness  breathing  from  each  sQver  spring. 
Whose  scattered  streams  frx>m  granite  basins  burst. 
Leap  into  life,  and  sparkling  woo  your  thirst ; 
From  crag  to  cliff  they  mount^Near  yonder  cave. 
What  lonely  straggler  looks  along  the  wave  7 
In  pensive  posture  leaning  on  the  brand. 
Not  oft  a  resting-staff  to  that  red  hand  ? 
« *Tis  he — 'tis  Connd^here — as  wont — alone  r 
On — Juan  ! — on  — and  make  our  purpose  known. 
The  bark  he  views— and  tell  him  we  would  greet 
His  ear  with  tidings  he  mtxst  quickly  meet : 
We  dare  not  yet  approach  — thou  know'st  his  mood, 
When  strange  or  uninvited  steps  intrude." 

VIL 
Him  Juan  sought,  and  told  of  their  intent ;  — 
He  spake  not — but  a  sign  express'd  assent 
These  Juan  calls — they  come — to  their  salute 
He  bends  him  slightly,  but  his  lips  are  mute. 
**  These  letters,  Chief,  are  from  the  Greek  —  the  spy, 
Who  still  proclaims  our  spoil  or  peril  nigh : 
Whate'er  his  tidings,  we  can  well  report 
Much  that" — "Peace,    peace!" — he    cuts    their 

prating  short 
Wondering  they  turn,  abash'd,  while  each  to  each 
Coi^'ecture  whispers  in  his  muttering  speech : 
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Thej  watch  his  glaooe  with  many  a  tteallng  look. 
To  gather  how  that  eye  the  tidings  took ; 
But,  this  as  if  he  goeas'd,  with  head  aside, 
F«rdiance  from  some  emotion,  doubt,  or  pride. 
He  read  the  scroU  — <*  My  tablets,  Juan,  hark  — 
^Vhere  is  Gonsalvo  ?*' 

••  In  the  anchor*d  baik.** 
"  There  let  him  stay — to  him  this  order  bear — 
Back  to  your  duty — for  my  course  prepare  : 
Myself  this  enterprise  to-night  will  share.** 


ki> 


«  To-night,  Lord  Conrad  ?' 

**  Ay  I  at  set  of  sun  : 
The  breexe  will  freshen  when  the  day  b  done. 
My  corslet — doak — one  hour — and  we  are  gone. 
Slhig  on  thy  bugle — see  that  free  frx>m  rust. 
My  carbine-lock  springs  worthy  of  my  trust ; 
Be  the  edge  sharpen'd  of  my  boarding-brand. 
And  give  Its  guard  more  room  to  fit  my  hand. 
This  let  the  armourer  with  speed  dispose  ; 
Last  time,  it  more  fatigued  my  arm  than  foes : 
Mark  that  the  signal-gim  be  duly  fired. 
To  tell  us  when  the  hour  of  stay  *s  expired." 

VIIL 
They  make  obeisance,  and  retire  in  haste. 
Too  soon  to  seek  again  the  watery  waste : 
Tet  they  repine  not — so  that  Conrad  guides ; 
And  who  dare  question  aught  that  he  decides  ? 
That  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery. 
Scarce  seen  to  smile,  and  seldom  heard  to  sigh ; 
Whose  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew. 
And  tints  each  swarthy  check  with  sallower  hue ; 
Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art 
That  daisies,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart 
IVhat  is  that  spell,  that  thus  his  lawless  train 
Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain  ? 
What  should  it  be,  that  thus  their  &ith  can  bind  ? 
The  power  of  Thought — the  magic  of  the  Mind  ! 
Link*d  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  with  skill. 
That  moulds  another's  weakness  to  its  will : 
Wields  with  their  hands,  but,  stUl  to  these  uniknown, 
BCakes  even  their  mightiest  deeds  appear  his  own. 
Such  hath  it  been — shall  be — beneath  the  sun 
The  many  still  must  labour  for  the  one  I 
'TIS  Nature's  doom  — but  let  the  wretch  who  toils 
Accuse  not,  hate  not  him  who  wears  the  spoils. 

>  rin  the  feataret  of  Conrad,  those  who  hare  looked  upon 
Lora  Byron  will  recognise  some  likeness;  and  the  ascetic 
regimen  which  the  noble  poet  himself  obserred,  was  no  less 
marked  in  the  preceding  description  of  Conrad's  fare.  To 
what  are  we  to  ascribe  the  singular  peculioritr  which  induced 
an  author  of  such  talent,  and  so  well  skilled  In  tracing  the 
darker  Impressions  which  guUt  and  remorse  leare  on  the 
human  character,  so  freauently  to  alBx  features  peculiar  to 
himself  to  the  robbers  ana  corsairs  which  he  sketcncd  with  a 
pencil  as  forcible  as  that  of  Salrator  ?  More  than  one  answer 
may  be  returned  to  this  question ;  nor  do  we  pretend  to  say 
which  is  best  warranted  br  the  f«cts.  The  practice  may  arise 
from  a  temperament  whlcn  radical  and  constitutional  raelan. 
choly  had,  as  In  the  case  of  Hamlet,  predisposed  tn  identify 
its  owner  with  seenet  of  that  deep  and  amaxing  interest  whicn 
arises  from  the  stings  of  conscience  contending  with  the 
stubborn  energy  of  pnde,  and  delighting  to  be  placed  in  sup- 
posed situations  of  guilt  and  danger,  as  some  men  lore  In. 
stinctirely  to  tread  the  giddy  edge  of  a  precipice,  or,  holding 
by  some  in^  twig,  to  stoop  lorward  ortr  the  abyss  into  which 
the  dark  torrent  discharges  Itselt  Or,  it  may  be  that  these 
disguises  were  assumed  capriciously,  as  a  man  might  choose 
the  cloak,  poniard,  and  dark  lantern  of  a  braro,  for  his  disguise 
at  a  masquerade.  Or,  feeling  his  own  powers  tn  painting  the 
sombre  and  the  horrible.  Lord  Byron  assumed  in  his  ferrour 
the  Tery  semblance  of  the  characters  he  describes ;  like  an 
actor  who  presents  on  the  stAge  at  once  his  own  person  and 
the  tragic  character  with  which  for  the  time  he  u  inrestcd. 
Nor,  la  it  altogeUier  iocumpatible  with  hit  character  to 


Oh  I  if  he  knew  the  weight  of  splendid  chains 
How  Ught  the  balance  of  hb  humbler  pains  I 


& 


Unlike  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  race. 

Demons  in  act,  but  Gods  at  least  in  fibce. 

In  ConrMl*s  form  seems  little  to  admire. 

Though  his  dark  eyebrow  shades  a  glance  of  fire : 

Robust  but  not  Herculean — to  the  sight 

No  giant  fhone  sets  forth  his  common  height ; 

Yet,  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again. 

Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men ;  > 

They  gase  and  marvel  how—and  still  confess 

That  thus  it  is,  but  why  they  cannot  guess. 

Sun-burnt  his  cheek,  his  forehead  high  and  pale 

The  sable  curls  in  wild  provision  veil ; 

And  oft  perforce  his  rising  lip  reveals 

The  haughtier  thought  it  curbs,  but  scarce  conceals. 

Though  smooth  his  voice,  and  calm  his  general  mien. 

Still  seems  there  somethiiag  he  would  not  have  seen : 

His  features*  deepening  lines  and  varying  hue 

At  times  attracted,  yet  perplex'd  the  view, 

As  if  within  that  murklness  of  mind 

Work'd  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefined ; 

Such  might  it  be — that  none  could  truly  tell — 

Too  close  inquiry  his  stem  glance  would  quell. 

There  breathe  but  fiew  whose  aspect  might  defy 

The  full  encounter  of  his  searrhlng  eye : 

He  had  the  skill,  when  Cunning's  gaae  would  seek 

To  probe  his  heart  and  watch  his  changing  cheek. 

At  once  the  observer's  purpose  to  espy. 

And  on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny, 

Lest  he  to  Conrad  rather  should  betny 

Some  secret  thought,  than  drag  that  chief's  to  day. 

There  was  a  laughing  Devil  in  hb  sneer. 

That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear ; 

And  where  hb  flnown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 

Hope  withering  fied — and  Mercy  slgh*d  fiurwell  1> 


Slight  are  the  outward  signgof  evil  thought. 
Within —within —'twas  there  the  spirit  wrought ! 
Love  shows  aU  changes — Hate,  Ambition,  Guile, 
Betny  no  farther  than  the  bitter  smile  ; 
The  lip's  least  curl,  the  lightest  paleness  thrown 
Along  the  govem'd  aspect,  speak  alone 

beLiere  that,  in  contempt  of  the  criticisms  which,  on  this 
account,  had  attended  **  Childe  Harold,"  he  was  determined 
to  show  to  the  public  how  little  he  was  afltected  by  them, 
and  how  eflbctually  it  was  in  his  power  to  compel  attention 
and  respect,  eren  when  imparting  a  portion  of  nls  own  like, 
neu  and  his  own  peculiarities,  to  pirates  and  oatlaws.  —  Sia 
Waltkb  ScorrO 

*  That  Conrad  is  a  character  not  altogether  oat  of  nature. 
I  shall  attempt  to  proTe  by  some  historical  coinddenoaa  which 
I  hare  met  with  since  writing  '*  The  Corsair:**  — 

**  Eccelin,  prisonnier,"  dit  Rolaodini, "  s'enfermolt  dana  nn 
silence  menagant ;  il  flxoit  sur  la  terre  son  regard  ferooe,ct  n« 
donnoit  point  d'essor  i  sa  profonde  indignation.  De  toutea 
partes  cependant  les  soldats  et  les  peuples  acconrolent ;  lla 
Touloient  Toir  cet  homme,  jadis  si  puissant,  et  la  Joie  unlrer- 
s«!lle  ^clatoit  de  toutcs  partes.  •  •'  •  •  •*  Eccelin 
6toit  d'une  petite  taille ;  mais  toot  l*abpect  de  sa  personne, 
tons  ses  mouTemens,  indlquoient  un  soldat.  Son  langage 
rtolt  amer,  son  deportement  superbe — et  par  son  seui  regard, 
il  faisoit  trembler  les  plus  haTdi».**-~Si*mondi\  tome  lit  p.  S19. 

Again,  **  Gisericus  ^Gensehr,  king  of  the  Vandals,  the  con. 
queror  of  both  Carthage  and  Rome),  staturi  mediocris,  et  equi 
casn  claudicans,  aniroo  profundus,  sermone  ranss,  luxurta 
conteroptor,  iri  turbidus,  habendi  cupldus,  ad  solidtaadaa 
gentes  providentissimus,"  ftc  te.— Jonumdef  de  JUbm§  Ge- 
fictj,  c.  33. 

I  beg  leare  to  quote  thcM  gloomy  realities  to  keep  la  coun- 
tenance my  Giaour  and  Corsair. 
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Of  deeper  passions ;  and  to  judge  their  mien. 
He,  who  would  see,  must  be  himself  unseen. 
Then — with  the  hurried  tread,  the  upward  eye, 
The  clenched  hand,  the  pause  of  agony, 
That  listens,  starting,  lest  the  step  too  near 
Approach  IntruslTe  on  that  mood  of  fear : 
Then  —  with  each  feature  working  from  the  heart, 
^Vlth  feelings  loosed  to  strengthen — not  depart : 
That  rise — convulse — contend — that  freeze  or  glow, 
Flush  in  the  cheek,  or  damp  upon  the  brow ; 
Then  —  Stranger  I  if  thou  canst,  and  tremblest  not. 
Behold  his  soul  —  the  rest  that  soothes  his  lot ! 
Hark  —  how  that  lone  and  blighted  bosom  sears 
The  scathing  thought  of  execrated  years  I 
Behold  —  but  who  hath  seen,  or  e*er  shall  see, 
Man  as  himself — the  secret  spirit  free  ? 


XL 
Tet  was  not  Conrad  thus  by  Nature  sent 
To  lead  the  guilty  —  guilt's  worst  instrument  — 
His  soul  was  changed,  before  his  deeds  had  driven 
Him  forth  to  war  with  man  and  forfeit  heaven. 
Warp'd  by  the  world  in  Disappointment's  school. 
In  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  then  a  fool ; 
Too  5rm  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to  stoop. 
Doomed  by  his  very  virtues  tor  a  dupe. 
He  cuTied  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill. 
And  not  the  traitors  who  betray'd  him  stiU ; 
Nor  dcem*d  that  gifts  bestow'd  on  better  men 
Had  left  him  Joy,  and  means  to  give  again. 
Fcar'd  —  shnnn'd — belied  —  ere  youth  had  lost  her 

Ibroe, 
He  hated  man  too  much  to  feel  remorse. 
And  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a  sacred  call. 
To  pay  the  injuries  of  some  on  alL 
He  knew  himself  a  villain  —  but  he  deem'd 
The  rest  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seem'd ; 
And  scom'd  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 
Thoae  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plainly  did. 
He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew  [too. 

The  hearts  that  loath*d  him,  crouch'd  and  dreaded 
Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt 
From  all  affection  and  from  all  contempt : 
His  name  could  sadden,  and  his  acts  surprise ; 
Bat  they  that  fear'd  him  dared  not  to  despise : 
Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 
The  ilombering  venom  of  the  folded  make : 
The  first  may  torn  —  but  not  avenge  the  blow ; 
The  last  expires  —  but  leaves  no  living  foe ; 
Fast  to  the  doom'd  offender's  form  it  dings. 
And  he  may  crush — not  conquer — still  it  stings  I 

XIL 
None  aie  all  evil — quickening  round  his  heart. 
One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart ; 
Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 
By  pascioos  worthy  of  a  fool  or  child ; 
Tet  'gainst  that  pt^jslon  vainly  still  he  strove, 
And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  Love ! 
Tea,  it  was  love  —  unchangeable  —  unchanged. 
Felt  but  for  one  from  whom  he  never  ranged  ; 
Though  fhirest  captives  daily  met  his  eye, 
He  shunn'd,  nor  sought,  but  coldly  pass'd  them  by ; 
Though  many  a  beauty  droop'd  in  prison'd  bower, 
None  ever  soothed  his  most  unguarded  hour. 
Tes  —  it  was  Love  —  if  thoughts  of  tenderness. 
Tried  in  temptation,  strengthened  by  distress. 


Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  In  every  dime. 

And  yet  —  Oh  more  than  aU ! — untired  by  time ; 

Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baflled  wile. 

Could  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  smile. 

Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 

On  her  one  aiurmur  of  his  discontent ; 

\Vhich  sUIl  would  meet  with  Joy,  with  calmness  part. 

Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart ; 

Which  naught  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove  — 

If  there  be  love  in  mor^  ^  this  was  love  1 

He  was  a  villain  —  ay  —  reproaches  shower 

On  him  ^  but  not  the  passion,  nor  its  power. 

Which  only  proved,  all  other  virtues  gone. 

Not  guilt  Itself  could  quench  this  loveliest  one  I 

xnL 

He  paused  a  moment  —  till  hb  hastening  men 

Pass'd  the  first  winding  downward  to  the  glen. 

**  Strange  tidings  t  — -many  a  peril  have  I  past. 

Nor  know  I  why  this  next  appears  the  last ! 

Yet  so  my  heart  forebodes,  but  must  not  fear. 

Nor  shall  my  followers  find  me  ihlter  here. 

'Tis  rash  to  meet,  but  surer  death  to  wait 

Till  here  they  hunt  us  to  undoubted  fete ; 

And,  if  my  plan  but  hold,  and  Fortune  smile* 

We'll  f^imish  mourners  for  our  ftmeral  pile. 

Ay— -let  them  slumber— peaceftd  be  their  dreams  1 

Mom  ne'er  awoke  them  with  such  brilliant  beams 

As  kindle  high  to-night  (but  blow,  thou  breeze  I) 

To  warm  these  slow  avengers  of  the  seas. 

Now  to  Medora  —  Oh  I  my  sinking  heart. 

Long  may  her  own  be  lighter  than  thou  art  1 

Tet  was  I  brave  —  mean  boast  where  all  are  brave  1 

Ev*n  insects  sting  for  aught  they  seek  to  save. 

This  common  courage  «hich  with  brutes  we  share. 

That  owes  its  deadliest  eflbrts  to  despair. 

Small  merit  claims  —  but  'twas  my  nobler  hope 

To  teach  my  few  with  numbers  stUl  to  cope ; 

Long  have  I  led  them  —  not  to  vainly  bleed : 

No  medium  now  —  we  perish  or  succeed  I 

So  let  it  be  —  it  irks  not  me  to  die ; 

But  thus  to  urge  them  whence  they  cannot  fiy. 

My  lot  hath  long  had  little  of  my  care. 

But  chafes  my  pride  thus  bafiled  in  the  snare : 

Is  this  my  skill  7  my  craft?  to  set  at  last 

Hope,  power,  and  life  upon  a  single  cast  ? 

Oh,  Fate  I  —  accuse  thy  folly,  not  thy  ftite — 

She  may  redeem  thee  still — nor  yet  too  late." 

XIV. 

Thus  with  himself  communion  hdd  he,  till 
He  reach'd  the  summit  of  his  tower-crown'd  hill : 
There  at  the  portal  paused  —  for  wild  and  soft 
He  heard  those  accents  never  heard  too  oft ; 
Through  the  high  lattice  ftur  yet  sweet  they  rung, 
And  these  the  notes  the  bird  of  beauty  sung : 

I. 
**  Deep  in  my  soul  that  tender  secret  dwells. 

Lonely  and  lost  to  light  for  evermore. 
Save  when  to  thine  my  heart  responsive  swells. 

Then  trembles  into  silence  as  before. 

2. 

'*  There,  in  its  centre,  a  sepulchral  lamp 
Bums  the  slow  fiame,  eternal — but  unseen; 

Which  not  the  darkness  of  despair  can  damp. 
Though  vain  its  ray  as  it  had  never  been. 
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**  Remember  me — Oh !  pass  not  thoa  my  grave 
Without  one  thought  whose  relics  there  recline : 

The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave 
Must  be  to  find  fiorgetAilnen  in  thine. 

4. 

*'  My  fondest — fkintest — latest  accents  hear: 
Grief  for  the  dead  not  Virtue  can  reprove ; 

Then  give  me  all  I  ever  rsk'd — a  tear. 

The  first — last— sole  reward  of  so  much  love  !'* 

He  pass*d  the  portal — cross'd  the  corridore. 
And  reach'd  the  chamber  as  the  strain  gave  o*er : 
**  My  own  Medora  I  sure  thy  song  is  sad — ** 

**  In  Conrad*s  absence  wouldst  thou  have  it  glad  ? 
Without  thine  ear  to  listen  to  my  lay. 
Still  must  my  song  my  thoughts,  my  soul  betray  : 
Still  must  each  accent  to  my  bosom  suit. 
My  heart  unhush*d — although  my  lips  were  mute  I 
Oh  I  many  a  night  on  this  lone  couch  reclined. 
My  dreaming  fear  with  storms  hath  wing'd  the  wind. 
And  deem*d  the  breath  that  fiiintly  fium*d  thy  sail 
The  murmuring  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale ; 
Though  soft,  it  secm*d  the  low  prophetic  dirge. 
That  moum'd  thee  floating  on  the  savage  surge  : 
Still  would  I  rise  to  rouse  the  beacon  fire. 
Lest  spies  less  true  should  let  the  blaxe  expire ; 
And  many  a  restless  hour  outwatch'd  each  star, 
And  morning  came — and  still  thou  wert  afiur. 
Oh  I  how  the  chill  blast  on  my  bosom  blew, 
And  day  broke  dreary  on  my  troubled  view, 
And  still  I  gaxed  and  gaxed — and  not  a  prow 
Was  granted  to  my  tears — my  truth— my  vow  I 
At  length  —  *t  was  noon — I  hail*d  and  blest  the  mast 
That  met  my  sight — it  near'd  —  Alas  I  It  passed  ! 
Another  came  —  Oh  God  I  *t  was  thine  at  last  1 
Would  that  those  days  were  over  I  wilt  thou  ne*er. 
My  Conrad  I  learn  the  Joys  of  peace  to  share  ? 
Sure  thou  hast  more  than  wealth,  and  many  a  home 
As  bright  as  this  invites  us  not  to  roam : 
Thou  know'st  it  is  not  peril  that  I  fear, 
I  only  tremble  when  thou  art  not  here ; 
Then  not  for  mine,  but  that  tar  dearer  lift. 
Which  flies  from  love  and  languishes  for  strife — 
How  strange  that  heart,  to  me  so  tender  still. 
Should  war  with  nature  and  its  better  will  !*'  i 

**  Tea,  strange  indeed  —  that  heart  hath  long  been 

changed; 
Worm-like  *twas  trampled — adder-Uke  avenged. 
Without  one  hope  on  earth  beyond  thy  love. 
And  scarce  a  glimpse  of  mercy  from  above. 
Tet  the  same  feeling  which  thou  dost  condemn. 
My  very  love  to  thee  is  hate  to  them. 
So  closely  mingling  here,  that  disentwined, 
I  cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  mankind  : 
Tet  dread  not  this — the  proof  of  all  the  past 
Assures  the  ftitnre  that  my  love  will  last ; 
But — Oh,  Medora  1  nerve  thy  gentler  heart. 
This  hour  again— -but  not  for  long— we  part.' 


II 


'  [Lord  BrroQ  has  made  a  fine  use  of  the  geotlcneu  and 
submission  of  the  females  of  these  regions,  as  contrasted  with 
the  lordljr  pride  and  martial  ferocitj  of  the  men  :  and  though 
we  suspect  he  has  lent  them  more  soui  than  of  right  belongs 
to  them,  aa  well  as  more  delicacy  and  reflection  ;  jret.  there  im 
something  so  true  to  female  nature  in  general,  in  bis  repre- 


«  This  hour  we  part !  — my  heart  foreboded  this : 

Thus  ever  ftde  my  &iry  dicams  of  bliss. 

Thb  hour— it  cannot  be — this  hour  away ! 

Ton  baric  hath  hardly  ancbor'd  in  the  bay ; 

Her  consort  still  is  absent,  and  her  crew 

Have  need  of  rest  before  they  toO  anew :  [steel 

My  love  1  thou  mock*st  my  weakness ;  and  wouldst 

My  breast  before  the  time  when  it  must  fed ; 

But  trifle  now  no  more  with  my  distress. 

Such  mirth  hath  less  of  play  than  bitterness. 

Be  silent,  Conrad  1 — dearest !  come  and  share 

The  feast  these  hands  delighted  to  prepare ; 

Light  toil  I  to  cidl  and  dress  thy  finigal  fiune ! 

See,  I  have  pluck*d  the  fruit  that  promised  best. 

And  where  not  sure,  perplez'd,  but  pleased,  I  gticss'd 

At  such  as  seem*d  the  fairest ;  thrice  the  hUl 

My  steps  have  wound  to  try  the  coolest  rill ; 

Tes  I  thy  sherbet  to-night  will  sweetly  flow, 

See  how  it  sparkles  in  its  vase  of  snow  1 

The  grapes*  gay  juice  thy  bosom  never  cheers ; 

Thou  more  tlum  Moslem  when  the  cup  appears : 

Think  not  I  mean  to  chide — for  I  rQolce 

What  others  deem  a  penance  is  thy  choice. 

But  oome^  the  board  b  spread ;  our  silver  lamp 

Is  trimm'd,  and  heeds  not  the  sirocoo*s  damp : 

Then  shall  my  handmaids  while  the  time  along. 

And  join  with  me  the  dance,  or  wake  the  song ; 

Or  my  guitar,  which  still  thou  lov*st  to  hear. 

Shall  soothe  or  lull — or,  shotild  it  vex  thine  ear. 

Well  turn  the  tale,  by  Ariosto  told. 

Of  fidr  Olympia  loved  and  left  of  old.< 

Why — thou  wert  worse  than  he  who  broke  his  vow 

To  that  lost  damsel,  shouldst  thou  leave  me  now ; 

Or  even  that  traitor  chief — IVe  seen  thee  smile. 

When  the  dear  sky  show'd  Ariadne*s  Isle, 

MHiich  I  have  pointed  from  these  clii&  the  while : 

And  thus,  half  sportive  half  in  fear,  I  said. 

Lest  Time  should  raise  that  doubt  to  more  than  dread. 

Thus  Conrad,  too,  will  qtiit  me  for  the  main : 

And  he  decdved  me  —  for — he  came  again  1  ** 

**  Again  —  again —  and  oft  again— my  love  I 

If  there  be  life  below,  and  hope  above. 

He  will  return — but  now,  the  moments  bring 

The  time  of  parting  with  redoubled  wing : 

The  why — the  where — what  boots  it  now  to  tdl  7 

Since  all  must  end  in  that  wild  word— frre well ! 

Tet  would  I  ftin  —  did  time  allow — disdose  — 

Fear  not  —  these  are  no  formidable  foes ; 

And  here  shall  watch  a  more  than  wonted  guard. 

For  sudden  siege  and  long  defence  prepared : 

Nor  be  thou  londy  —  though  thy  lord 's  away. 

Our  matrons  and  thy  handmaids  with  thee  stay ; 

And  this  thy  comfort- that,  when  next  we  meet. 

Security  shall  make  repose  more  sweet 

List !— 'tU  the  bugle**  —  Juan  shrilly  blew  — 

**  One  kiss — one  more  — another —  Oh !  Adieu  !** 

She  rose  — >  she  sprung  —  she  clung  to  his  embrace, 
Tin  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  bidden  free. 
He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-blue  eye. 
Which  downcast  droop'd  in  tearless  agony. 


sentations  of  this  sort,  and  to  much  of  the  oriental  softness 
and  acquiescence  in  his  particular  delineations^tbat  it  is  tcaredy 
possible  to  refVase  the  picture  the  praise  of  being  characteristic 
and  harmonious,  as  well  as  oninently  sweet  and  bcnuliful  in 
itself.  ~-  JETPasT.] 

'  Orlando  Furioso,  Canto  x. 
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Her  loog  ftdr  hair  lay  floating  o*er  his  arms. 
In  an  the  trildncss  ik  dIsheTell*d  charms; 
Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwelt 
So  ftiU  —  that  feeling  8eem*d  almost  unfelt  I 
Uark — peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal-gmi  I 
It  toU  *t  was  sunset  —  and  he  cuned  that  sun. 
Ai^ain  —  again  —  that  form  he  madly  press'd, 
I  TThich  mutely  clasp*d,  imploringly  caressed  I 
And  tottering  to  the  couch  his  bride  he  bore. 
One  moment  gazed —  as  if  to  gaze  no  more ; 
Felt — that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 
Eiss*d  her  cold  forehead — tum*d — is  Conrad  gone? 

XV. 

**  And  is  he  gone  7  '* — on  sudden  solitude 

How  oft  that  fearftil  question  will  intrude ! 

**  Twas  but  an  instant  past —  and  here  he  stood  I 

And  now**  —  without  the  portal's  porch  she  rush'd, 

And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gush'd ; 

Big  —  bright  —  and  fiist,  imknown  to  her  they  fell ; 

But  still  her  lips  refused  to  send  —  "  FareweU  t  '* 

For  in  that  word  —  that  fiitai  word  —  howe*er 

We  promise  —  hope — belicTe  ~  there  breathes  despair. 

O'er  erery  feature  of  that  still,  pale  fiice. 

Had  sorrow  flx*d  what  time  can  ne'er  erase : 

The  tender  blue  of  that  large  loving  eye 

Grew  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy, 

im  —  Oh,  how  for !  —  it  caught  a  glimpse  of  him. 

And  then  it  flow'd — and  phrenaied  seem'd  to  swim. 

Through  those  long,  dark,  and  glistening  lashes  dew'd 

With  drops  of  sadness  oft  to  be  rcnew'd. 

*■  He's  gone  I  ** — against  her  heart  that  hand  is  driven, 

CoQTuIsed  and  quick  —  then  gently  raised  to  heaven ; 

She  lDok*d  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main ; 

The  white  sail  set —  she  dared  not  look  ogain  ; 

But  tnm*d  with  sickening  soul  within  the  gate  — 

"  Ik  is  no  dream — and  I  am  desolate  !**  ^ 

XVL 
From  cng  to  crag  descending —  swiftly  sped 
Stem  Conrad  down,  nor  once  he  tum'd  his  head ; 
Bat  shnmk  whene'er  the  windings  of  his  way 
Forced  on  his  eye  what  he  would  not  survey. 
His  lone,  bat  lovely  dwelling  on  the  steep. 
That  hall'd  him  first  when  homeward  ft^m  the  deep : 
And  she  —  the  dim  and  melancholy  star, 
WhoK  ray  of  beauty  reach'd  him  from  aftr. 
On  her  he  must  not  gaze,  he  must  not  think. 
There  he  might  rest — but  on  Destruction's  brink : 
Tft  ODCC  almost  he  stopp'd  —  and  nearly  gave 
Hb  &te  to  chance,  his  projects  to  the  wave : 
Bat  no  —  it  must  not  be  —a  worthy  chief 
May  melt,  but  not  betray  to  woman's  grief. 
He  sees  his  bark,  he  notes  how  fidr  the  wind. 
And  sternly  gathers  all  his  might  of  mind : 
Again  he  harries  on  —  and  as  he  hears 
The  dang  of  tumult  vibrate  on  his  ears. 
The  busy  soonds,  the  bustle  of  the  shore. 
The  shoat,  the  signal,  and  the  dashing  oar ; 
As  marks  his  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  mast, 
The  anchors  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fast. 
The  waving  kerchiefs  of  the  crowd  that  urge 
That  mute  adieu  to  those  who  stem  the  surge ; 
And  more  than  all,  his  blood-red  flag  aloft. 
He  marvell'd  how  his  heart  could  seem  so  soft 

*  rWe  do  nmt  know  anj  thing  in  po^tiy  more  beautiful  or 
tanchhn  than  this  picture  of  their  pufng.  ~  JiFranT.] 
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Firc  in  his  glance,  and  wildness  in  his  breast. 
He  feels  of  all  his  fbrmer  self  possest ; 
He  bounds  ^  he  flies  •—  until  his  footsteps  reach 
The  verge  where  ends  the  clilT,  begins  the  beach. 
There  checks  his  speed ;  but  pauses  less  to  breathe 
The  breezy  flneshness  of  the  deep  beneath. 
Than  there  his  wonted  statelier  step  renew ; 
Nor  rush,  disturb'd  by  haste,  to  vulgar  view : 
For  well  had  Conrad  leam'd  to  curb  the  crowd. 
By  arts  that  veil,  and  oft  preser^'e  the  proud ; 
His  was  the  lofty  port,  the  distant  mien. 
That  seems  to  shun  the  sight — and  awes  if  seen : 
The  solemn  aspect,  and  the  high-bom  e)*e. 
That  checks  low  mirth,  but  lacks  not  courtesy ; 
All  these  he  wielded  to  command  assent ; 
But  where  he  wished  to  win,  so  well  unbent. 
That  kindness  cancell'd  fiear  in  those  who  hcaid. 
And  others'  gifts  show'd  mean  beside  his  word. 
When  echo'd  to  the  heart  as  fhnn  his  own 
His  deep  yet  tender  melody  of  tone : 
But  such  was  foreign  to  his  wonted  mood. 
He  cared  not  what  he  soften'd,  but  subdued ; 
The  evil  passions  of  his  youth  had  made 
Him  value  less  who  loved  —  than  what  obeyed. 

xvn. 

Around  him  mustering  ranged  his  ready  guard. 
Before  him  Juan  stands  —  *'  Are  all  prepared  ?  " 

"  They  are — nay  more  —  embark'd :  the  latest  boat 

Waits  but  my  chief " 

•*  My  sword,  and  my  capote. " 
Soon  flrmly  girded  on,  and  lightly  slung. 
His  belt  and  cloak  were  o'er  his  shoulders  flung : 
"  Call  Pedro  here  I "    He  comes — and  Conrad  bends. 
With  all  the  courtesy  he  deign'd  his  friends ; 
"  Receive  these  tablets,  and  peruse  with  care. 
Words  of  high  trust  and  truth  are  graven  there ; 
Double  the  guard,  and  when  Anselmo's  bark 
Arrives,  let  him  alike  these  orders  mark : 
In  three  days  (serve  the  breeze)  the  sun  shall  shine 
On  our  return  —  till  then  all  peace  be  thine ! " 
This  said,  hb  brother  Pirate's  hand  he  wrung. 
Then  to  his  boat  with  haughty  gesture  sprung. 
Flash'd  the  dipt  oars,  and  sparkling  with  the  stroke, 
Around  the  waves'  phosphoric  s  brightness  bn^e ; 
They  gain  the  vessel  —  on  the  deck  he  stands,  — 

Shrieks  the  shrill  whistle  —  ply  the  busy  hands 

He  marks  how  well  the  ship  her  helm  obeys. 
How  gallant  all  her  crew  —  and  deigns  to  praise. 
His  eyes  of  pride  to  young  Gonsalvo  turn  — 
Why  doth  he  start,  and  inly  seem  to  mourn  ? 
Alas  I  those  eyes  beheld  his  rocky  tower, 
And  live  a  moment  o'er  the  parting  hour ; 
She  —  his  Medora  —  did  she  mark  the  prow  ? 
Ah !  never  loved  he  half  so  much  as  now  I 
But  much  roust  yet  be  done  ere  dawn  of  day  ^ 
Again  he  mans  himself  and  turns  away ; 
Down  to  the  cabin  with  Gonsalvo  bends. 
And  there  unfolds  his  plan — his  means— and  ends: 
Before  them  bums  the  lamp,  and  spreads  the  chart* 
And  all  that  speaks  and  aids  the  naval  art ; 
They  to  the  midnight  watch  protract  debate ; 
To  anxious  eyes  what  hour  is  ever  late  ? 
Meantime,  the  steady  breeze  serenely  blew. 
And  tut  and  falcon-like  the  vessel  flew ; 

<  By  night,  partlcularlv  in  a  warm  latitude,  erenr  stroke  of 
the  oar,  every  motion  of  the  boat  or  ship,  is  followed  by  a 
sUght  flash  like  sheet  lightning  from  the  water. 
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Fass*d  the  Ugh  headlands  of  each  clostering  isle. 
To  gain  their  port — long —  long  ere  momingsmUe  ^ 
And  soon  the  night-glass  through  the  narrow  bay 
Discorers  where  the  Pacha*s  galleys  lay. 
Count  they  each  sail  —  and  mark  how  there  supine 
The  lights  in  yain  o'er  heedless  Moslem  shine. 
Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  pass'd  by. 
And  anchored  where  his  ambush  meant  to  lie  1 
Screened  from  espial  by  the  jutting  cape. 
That  rears  on  high  its  rude  &ntastic  shape. 
Then  rose  his  band  to  duty  —  not  Ihym  deep  — 
Equipp'd  for  deeds  alike  on  land  or  deep ; 
While  lean'd  their  leader  o'er  the  fretting  Hood, 
And  cabnly  talk'd  —  and  yet  he  talk'd  of  blood  I 


W^t  iirorMin 


CANTO  TOB  SECOND. 


*  Cooosceste  i  doUod  dcslri  ?  **  -.  D amtb. 

I. 
In  Coron*s  bay  Hoats  many  a  galley  light. 
Through  Coron's  lattices  the  lamps  are  bright. 
For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a  feast  to-night : 
A  feast  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  come. 
When  he  shall  drag  the  fetter'd  Rovers  home : 
This  hath  he  sworn  by  AUa  and  his  sword, 
And  £aithftil  to  his  Hrman  and  his  word. 
His  summon'd  prows  collect  along  the  coast. 
And  great  the  gathering  crews,  and  loud  the  boast ; 
Already  shared  the  captives  and  the  prise. 
Though  far  the  distant  foe  they  thus  despise ; 
*Tis  but  to  sail — no  doubt  to-morrow's  Sun 
Will  see  the  Pirates  bound  —  their  haven  won  1 
Meantime  the  watch  may  slumber,  if  they  will. 
Nor  only  wake  to  war,  but  dreaming  kllL 
Though  aB,  who  can,  disperse  on  shore  and  seek 
To  flesh  their  glowing  valour  on  the  Greek ; 
How  well  such  deed  becomes  the  turban'd  brave  — 
To  bare  the  sabre's  edge  before  a  slave  ! 
Infest  his  dwelling  —  but  forbear  to  slay, 
Their  arms  are  strong,  yet  merdftil  to>day. 
And  do  not  deign  to  smite  because  they  may  I 
Unless  some  gay  caprice  suggests  the  blow. 
To  keep  in  practice  for  the  coming  foe. 
Revel  and  rout  the  evening  hours  beguile, 
And  they  who  wish  to  wear  a  head  must  smile ; 
For  Moslem  mouths  produce  their  choicest  cheer. 
And  hoard  their  curses,  till  the  coast  b  clear. 

n. 

High  in  hb  hall  recUnes  the  turban'd  Seyd ; 
Around  —  the  bearded  chieft  he  came  to  lead. 
Removed  the  banquet,  and  the  last  pilaff — 
Forbidden  draughts,  'tb  said,  he  dared  to  quaff, 

1  Coflbe.        *  *■  Chibouque,**  pipe.        >  Dandng  girli. 

<  It  has  been  ohMirad,  that  Coond't  entering  disguised  as 
a  spv  is  out  of  nature.  Perhaps  so.  I  find  something  not 
unlike  it  in  histoiy:  —  **  Anxious  to  explore  with  his  own  eves 
the  sute  of  the  Vandals,  Majorlan  renturfd,  after  disguising 
the  colour  of  hU  hair,  to  Tlsit  Carthage  in  the  chararter  of  hla 


Though  to  the  rest  the  sober  berry's  juice,  > 
The  slaves  bear  round  for  rigid  Moslems'  use ; 
The  long  chibooque'iB  •  dissolving  doud  supply. 
While  dance  the  Almas'  to  wild  minstrelsy. 
The  rising  mom  will  view  the  chie&  embark ; 
But  waves  are  somewhat  treacherous  in  the  dart : 
And  revellers  may  more  securely  sleep 
On  silken  couch  than  o'er  the  rugged  deep ; 
Feast  there  who  can  —  nor  combat  till  they  must. 
And  less  to  conquest  than  to  Korans  trust ; 
And  yet  the  numbers  crowded  in  hb  host 
Might  warrant  more  than  even  the  Pacha's  boast 

m. 

With  cautious  reverence  trwa  the  outer  gate. 
Slow  stalks  the  slave,  whose  office  there  to  wait. 
Bows  hb  bent  head — hb  hand  salutes  the  floor. 
Ere  yet  hb  tongue  the  trusted  tidings  bore : 
**  A  captive  Dervise,  team  the  pirate's  nest 
Escaped,  b  here  —  himself  would  tell  the  rest."^ 
He  took  the  sign  from  Scyd's  assenting  eye. 
And  led  the  holy  nun  in  silence  nigh. 
Hb  arms  were  folded  on  hb  dark-green  vest, 
Hb  step  was  feeble,  and  hb  look  deprest ; 
Yet  worn  he  seem'd  of  hardship  more  than  years. 
And  pale  hb  cheek  with  penance,  not  from  fears. 
Yow'd  to  hb  God  —  hb  sable  locks  he  wore. 
And  these  hb  lofty  cap  rose  proudly  o'er: 
Around  hb  form  hb  loose  long  robe  was  thrown. 
And  wrapt  a  breast  bestow'd  on  heaven  alone ; 
Submissive,  jet  with  self-possession  mann'd. 
He  calmly  met  the  curious  eyes  that  scann'd ; 
And  question  of  hb  coming  fhin  would  seek. 
Before  the  Pacha's  will  aUow'd  to  speak. 

**  Whence  com'st  thou,  Dervise  ?  " 

**  From  the  outlaw's  den, 
Afiigitive— " 

**  Thy  capture  where  and  when  ?  ** 
**  From  Scalanovo's  port  to  Solo's  isle, 
The  Saick  was  bound ;  but  Alia  did  not  smile 
Upon  our  course  —  the  Moslem  merchant's  gains 
The  Rovers  won :  our  limbs  have  worn  their  chains. 
I  had  no  death  to  fear,  nor  wealth  to  boast. 
Beyond  the  wandering  freedom  which  I  lost ; 
At  length  a  flsher's  humble  boat  by  night 
Aflbrded  hope,  and  offer'd  chance  of  flight ; 
I  seized  the  hour,  and  flnd  my  safety  here  — 
With  thee  —  most  mighty  Pacha  1  who  can  fear  ?  " 

'*  How  speed  the  outlaws  ?  stand  they  well  prepared. 
Their  plunder'd  wealth,  and  robber's  rock,  to  guard  7 
I>ream  they  of  thb  our  preparation,  doom'd 
To  view  with  Are  their  scorpion  nest  consumed  ?  " 

-  Pacha  I  the  fetter'd  captive's  mourning  eye. 

That  weeps  for  flight,  but  ill  can  pby  the  spy ; 

I  only  heard  the  reckless  waters  roar. 

Those  waves  that  would  not  bear  me  from  the  shore ; 

I  only  mark'd  the  glorious  sun  and  sky. 

Too  bright — too  blue  -—  for  my  captivity ; 

own  ambassMlor ;  and  Genserie  was  afterwards  mortUed  by 
the  dlscoTerj,  that  he  had  entertained  and  dismissed  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Romans.  Such  an  anecdote  may  be  rejected  aa 
an  improbable  6ction ;  but  it  is  a  fiction  which  would  not  hare 
been  imagined  unless  in  the  life  of  a  hero.'*  >  See  Gibbon's 
DecUne  and  FaIl,ToL  tL  p.  180. 
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And  felt —  that  all  which  Freedom's  bosom  cheers, 
Must  break  my  chain  befbre  it  dried  my  tears. 
This  may'st  thou  Judge,  at  least,  from  my  escape. 
They  little  deem  of  aught  in  peril's  shape ; 
Else  vainly  had  I  pTay*d  or  sought  the  chuice 
That  leads  me  here  —  if  eyed  with  vigilance : 
The  careless  guard  that  did  not  see  me  fly, 
May  watch  as  idly  when  thy  power  is  nigh. 
Pacha  1  —  my  limbs  are  fidnt  —  and  nature  craves 
Food  for  my  hunger,  rest  from  tossing  waves : 
Frrmtt  my  absence  —  peace  be  with  thee  1  Peace 
With  an  around  1 — now  grant  repose—- release.*' 


"  Stay,  Dervise !  I  have  more  to  question  —  stay, 
I  do  coomiand  thee  —  sit— dost  hear  ?  — obey ! 
More  I  must  ask,  and  food  the  slaves  shall  bring : 
Thou  Shalt  not  pine  where  all  are  banqueting : 
The  sapper  done  —  prepare  thee  to  reply, 
Clearly  and  full — I  love  not  mystery." 

Twere  vain  to  guess  wliat  shook  the  pious  man. 
Who  look'd  not  lovingly  on  that  Divan  ; 
Nor  show'd  high  reibh  for  the  banquet  prest. 
And  less  respect  for  every  follow  guest. 
Twaa  bat  a  moment's  peevish  hectic  past 
AlcoK  ^  cheek,  and  tranqulUised  as  fost : 
He  aate  him  down  in  silence,  and  his  look 
Besomed  the  calmness  which  before  forsook : 
The  ftast  was  usher'd  in — but  sumptuous  fare 
He  abann'd  as  if  soaie  poison  mingled  there. 
For  one  so  long  condemn'd  to  toil  and  fast, 
Metbinks  he  strangely  spares  the  rich  repast 

,  **  What  alls  thee,  Dervise  ?  eat — dost  thou  suppose 
I  This  feast  a  Christian's  ?  or  my  friends  thy  foes  ? 
j  Why  dost  thou  shun  the  salt  ?   that  sacred  pledge. 
Which,  once  partaken,  blunts  the  sabre's  edge. 
Makes  even  contending  tribes  in  peace  unite. 
And  hated  hosts  seem  brethren  to  the  sight  1" 

**  Salt  seasons  dalnties^and  my  food  is  still 
The  hnmUest  root,  my  drink  the  simplest  rill ; 
And  my  stem  vow  and  order's '  laws  oppose 
To  break  or  mingle  bread  with  friends  or  foes ; 
It  may  seem  strange  —  if  there  be  aught  to  dread. 
That  peril  rests  npon  my  single  head ; 
Bat  tot  thy  sway — nay  more  —  thy  Sultan's  throne, 
I  taste  nor  bread  nor  bimquet  —  save  alone ; 
InfHngcd  our  order's  rule,  the  Prophet's  rage 
To  Mecca's  dome  might  bar  my  pilgrimage." 

**  WeQ  —  as  thou  wilt — ascetic  as  thou  art  — 
One  qoestioa  answer ;  then  in  peace  depart. 
How  many  ?  —  Ha  I  it  cannot  sure  be  day  7 

''  What  star— -what  sun  is  bursting  on  the  bay  ? 
It  shines  a  lake  of  fire ! — away  —  away  1 
Ho !  treachery  I  my  guards  !  my  scimitar ! 
The  galleys  feed  the  flames  —  and  I  afar  1 
AceoTsed  Dervise  I  —  these  thy  tidings  —  thou 

II  Some  villain  spy  — seise  —  cleave  him^slay  him 
nowl- 


Cp  rose  the  Dervise  with  that  burst  of  light. 
Nor  less  hb  change  of  form  appall'd  the  sight : 
Up  roee  that  Dervise  —  not  in  saintly  garb. 
Bat  like  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  barb, 

*  The  Dcrriicf  are  in  colleges,  and  of  different  orders,  as 
tli«  nonksL  *  •*  Zatanai,"  Satan. 

*  A  tmuaaa  aod  doC  Tery  nord  eflbct  of  Mussulman  anger. 


e. 


Dash'd  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away  — 
Shone  his  mail'd  breast,  and  flash'd  his  sabre's  ray  I 
His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable  plume. 
More  glittering  eye,  and  black  brow's  saUer  gloom. 
Glared  on  the  Moslems'  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite, 
^Vhose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight 
The  wild  confiision,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high,  and  torches  from  below  ; 
The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell  — 
For  swords  began  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell  — 
Flimg  o'er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell  1 
Distracted,  to  and  fh),  the  fl}ing  shives 
Behold  but  bloody  shore  and  flery  waves ; 
Nought  heeded  they  the  Pacha's  angry  cry, 
They  seize  that  Dervise  I  —  seize  on  Zatanai  1 « 
He  saw  their  terror  —  check'd  the  first  despair 
That  urged  him  but  to  stand  and  perish  there. 
Since  fiir  too  early  and  too  well  obey'd. 
The  flame  was  kindled  ere  the  signal  made ; 
He  saw  their  terror  —  from  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle  —  brief  the  blast  —  but  shrilly  blew ; 
'Tis  answer'd  — **  Well  ye  speed,  my  gallant  crew  I 
Why  did  I  doubt  their  quickness  of  career  ? 
And  deem  design  had  left  me  single  here  ?" 
Sweeps  his  long  arm  ^-  that  sabre's  whirling  sway 
Sheds  fast  atonement  for  its  flrst  delay ; 
Completes  his  Airy  what  tlieir  fear  begun. 
And  makes  the  many  basely  quail  to  one. 
The  cloven  turbans  o'er  the  chamber  spread. 
And  scarce  an  arm  dare  rise  to  guard  its  head : 
Even  Seyd,  convulsed,  o'erwhelm'd,  with  rage,  sur- 
prise, 
Betreats  before  him,  though  he  still  defles. 
No  craven  he  —  and  yet  he  dreads  the  blow. 
So  much  Confusion  magnifles  his  foe  ! 
His  blazing  galleys  still  distract  his  sight. 
He  tore  his  beard,  and  foaming  fled  the  flght ;  9 
For  now  the  pirates  pass'd  the  Haram  gate. 
And  burst  within  —  and  it  were  death  to  wait ; 
Where    wild  Amazement    shrieking  —  kneeling  — 

throws 
The  sword  aside  —  in  vain  —  the  blood  o'erflows  1 
The  Corsairs  pouring,  haste  to  where  within. 
Invited  Conrad's  bugle,  and  the  din 
Of  groaning  victims,  and  wild  cries  for  life, 
Proclaim'd  how  well  he  did  the  work  of  strife. 
They  shout  to  flnd  him  grim  and  lonely  there, 
A  glutted  tiger  mangling  in  his  lair ! 
But  short  their  greeting  —  shorter  his  reply  — 
**  *Tis  well  —but  Seyd  escapes — and  he  must  die  — 
Much  hath  been  done  —  but  more  remains  to  do  — 
Their  galleys  blaze  —  why  not  their  city  too  ?" 

m 

V. 
Quick  at  the  word— they  seized  him  each  a  torch. 
And  flre  the  dome  from  minaret  to  porch. 
A  stem  delight  was  flx'd  in  Conrad's  eyt. 
But  sudden  sunk  —  for  on  his  ear  the  cry 
Of  women  struck,  and  like  a  deadly  knell 
Knock'd  at  that  heart  unmoved  by  battle's  yell. 
-«  Oh  I  burst  the  Haram  —  wrong  cot  on  your  lives 
One  female  form  —  remember  —  are  have  wives. 
On  them  such  outrage  Vengeance  will  repay ; 
Man  is  our  foe,  and  such  'tis  ours  to  slay  : 
But  still  we  spared  —  must  spare  the  weaker  prey. 

See  Prince  Eusene's  Memoirs,  pag«  24.  **  Th«  Seraskicr 
rocelTed  a  wound  in  the  tliigh ;  be  plucked  up  his  beard  by 
the  roots,  because  he  was  obli){ed  to  quit  the  field.** 
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Oh  t  I  forgot  —  but  Heaven  will  not  forgive 
1/  ot  my  word  the  helpless  cease  to  live ; 
Follow  who  will  —  I  go  —  we  yet  have  time 
Our  souls  to  lighten  of  at  least  a  crime.** 
He  climbs  the  crackling  stair  —  be  bursts  the  door. 
Nor  feels  his  feet  glow  scorching  with  the  floor ; 
His  breath  choked  gasping  with  the  volumed  smoke, 
But  still  ihMn  room  to  room  his  way  he  broke. 
They  search — they  find — they  saVe :  with  lusty  arms 
Each  bears  a  prize  of  unregarded  diarms ; 
Calm  their  loud  fears ;  sustain  their  sinking  frames 
ATith  all  the  care  defenceless  beauty  claims : 
So  well  could  Conrad  tame  their  fiercest  mood. 
And  check  the  very  hands  with  gore  imbrued. 
But  who  is  she  ?   whom  Conrad*s  arms  convey 
From  reeking  pQe  and  combat's  wreck  —  away — 
Who  but  the  love  of  him  he  dooms  to  bleed  ? 
The  Haram  queen  —  but  still  the  slave  of  Seyd  ! 

VL 
Brief  time  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Gulnare,  > 
Few  words  to  re-assure  the  trembling  fiiir ; 
For  in  that  pause  compassion  snatch'd  fh>m  war. 
The  foe  before  retiring,  fiut  and  fer. 
With  wonder  saw  their  footsteps  unpursued. 
First  slowller  fled  —  then  rallied  —  then  withstood. 
This  Seyd  perceives,  then  first  perceives  how  few, 
Compared  with  his,  the  Corsair's  roving  crew. 
And  blushes  o'er  his  error,  as  he  eyes 
The  ruin  wrought  by  panic  and  surprise. 
AUa  il  Alia  I   Vengeance  swells  the  cry~* 
Shame  mounts  to  rage  that  must  atone  or  die  ! 
And  fiame  for  flame  and  blood  for  blood  must  tell. 
The  tide  of  triumph  ebbs  that  flow'd  too  well  — 
When  wrath  returns  to  renovated  strife. 
And  those  who  fought  for  conquest  strike  for  life. 
Conrad  beheld  the  danger  —  he  beheld 
His  followers  fiiint  by  freshening  foes  repell'd : 
*■  One  effort  —  one  ^-  to  break  the  circling  host  I  *' 
They  form  —  unite  —  charge — waver  —  all  is  lost! 
Within  a  narrower  ring  compress'd,  beset. 
Hopeless,  not  heartless,  strive  and  struggle  yet  — 
Ah !  now  they  flght  in  flrmest  flle  no  more, 
Hemm'd  in  — cut  off — cleft  down  —  and  trampled 

o'er; 
But  each  strikes  singly,  silently,  and  home. 
And  sinks  outwearied  rather  than  o'ercome. 
His  last  faint  quittance  rendering  with  his  breath, 
Till  the  blade  glimmers  in  the  grasp  of  death  ! 

vn. 

But  first,  ere  came  the  rallying  host  to  blows. 
And  rank  to  rank,  and  hand  to  hand  oppose, 
Gulnare  and  all  her  Haram  handmaids  freed. 
Safe  in  the  dome  of  one  who  held  their  creed. 
By  Conrad's  mandate  safely  were  bestow'd, 
And  dried  those  tears  for  life  and  fame  that  flow'd : 
And  when  that  dark-eyed  lady,  young  Gulnare, 
Recaird  those  thoughts  late  wandering  in  despair, 
Much  did  she  marvel  o'er  the  courtesy 
That  smooth'd  his  accents ;  soften'd  in  his  eye  : 
*Twas  strange  — /Aof  robber  thus  with  gore  bedew'd, 
Seem*d  gentler  then  than  Seyd  in  fondest  mood. 
The  Pacha  woo'd  as  If  he  deera'd  the  slave 
Must  seem  delighted  with  the  heart  he  gave  ; 

*  Gulnare,  a  female  namo ;  it  meana,  literally,  the  flower  of 
the  pomcgnuiateL 


The  Conair  vow'd  protection,  soothed  affHght, 

As  if  his  homage  were  a  woman's  right 

**  The  wish  is  wrong — nay,  worse  flnr  female — vain: 

Tet  much  I  long  to  view  that  chief  again ; 

If  but  to  thank  for,  what  my  fear  foigot. 

The  life  —  my  loving  lord  remember'd  not !  ** 

vnL 

And  him  she  saw,  where  thickest  carnage  spread. 
But  gather'd  breaching  from  the  happier  dead ; 
Far  fhim  hb  band,  and  battUnf  with  a  host 
That  deem  right  dearly  won  the  field  be  lost, 
Feird  —  bleeding  ~  baflled  of  the  death  he  sought. 
And  snatch'd  to  expiate  all  the  IDs  he  wrought ; 
Preserved  to  linger  and  to  live  in  vain. 
While  Vengeance  ponder'd  o'er  new  plans  of  pain* 
And  stanch'd  the  blood  she  saves  to  shed  again  <— 
But  drop  tar  drop,  for  Seyd*k  unglutted  eye 
Would  doom  him  ever  dying  —  ne'er  to  die ! 
Can  this  be  he  ?   triumphant  late  she  saw, 
When  his  red  hand's  wild  gesture  waved,  a  law  I 
'TIs  he  indeed  —  disarm'd  but  undeprcst, 
His  sole  regret  the  life  he  still  posseat ; 
His  wounds  too  slight,  though  taken  with  that  will, 
^Vhich  would  have  Idss'd  the  hand  that  then  could 

kilL 
Oh  were  there  none,  of  all  the  many  given. 
To  send  his  soul  —  he  scarcely  ask'd  to  heaven  ? 
Must  he  alone  of  all  retain  his  breath. 
Who  more  than  all  had  striven  and  struck  for  death  ? 
He  deeply  fielt  —  what  mortal  hearts  must  feel. 
When  thus  reversed  on  faithless  fortune's  wheel. 
For  crimes  committed,  and  the  victor's  threat 
Of  lingering  tortures  to  repay  the  debt  — 
He  deeply,  darkly  felt ;  but  evil  pride 
That  led  to  perpetrate  —  now  serves  to  hide. 
Still  In  his  stem  and  self-collected  mien 
A  conqueror's  more  than  captive's  air  is  seen. 
Though  fkint  with  wasting  toll  and  stiflening  wound. 
But  few  that  saw  —  so  calmly  gased  around : 
Though  the  far  shouting  of  the  distant  crowd. 
Their  tremors  o'er,  rose  insolently  loud. 
The  better  warrion  who  beheld  him  near. 
Insulted  not  the  fbe  who  taught  them  fear ; 
And  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance  led. 
In  silence  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread. 


The  Leech  was  sent — but  not  in  mercy  — there^ 
To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  left  could  bear ; 
He  found  enough  to  load  with  heaviest  chain. 
And  promise  feeling  for  the  wrench  of  pain : 
To-morrow — yea  —  to-morrow's  evening  sun 
Will  sinking  see  impalement's  pangs  begun. 
And  rising  with  the  wonted  blush  of  mom 
Behold  how  well  or  HI  those  pangs  are  borne. 
Of  torments  this  the  longest  and  the  worst. 
Which  adds  all  other  agony  to  thirst, 
Tiiat  day  by  day  death  still  forbears  to  slake. 
While  famish'd  vultures  fiit  around  the  stake. 
"  Oh !  water — water  I "—  smiling  Hate  denies 
The  victim's  prayer — for  if  he  drinks— he  dies. 
This  was  his  doom: — the  Leech,  the  guard,  were 

gone. 
And  left  proud  Conrad  fetter'd  and  alone. 
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Tuvre  Tain  to  paint  to  what  Us  feelings  grew— 

It  even  were  doubtftil  if  their  victim  knew. 

Tliere  is  a  war,  a  chaos  of  the  mind. 

When  all  its  elements  convulsed  —  combined  — 

Lie  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbed  force. 

And  gnashing  with  impenitent  Remorse ; 

That  juggling  fiend  —  who  never  spake  before  — 

Bat  cries  **  I  wam'd  thee !  '*  when  the  deed  is  o'er. 

Vain  voice  1  the  spirit  burning  but  unbent, 

Hay  writhe  —  rebel  — the  weak  alone  repent  1 

Even  in  that  lonely  hour  when  most  it  feels, 

And,  to  itself,  all— all  that  self  reveals. 

Mo  single  passion,  and  no  ruling  thought 

That  leaves  the  rest  as  once  unseen,  unsought ; 

But  the  wild  prospect  when  the  soul  reviews  — 

AH  rushing  through  their  thousand  avenues. 

Ambition's  dreams  expiring,  love's  regret, 

Endanger'd  glory,  life  itself  beset ; 

The  joy  untasted,  the  contempt  or  hate 

'Gainst  those  who  tain  would  triumph  in  our  fate ; 

The  hopeless  past,  the  hasting  future  driven 

Too  quickly  on  to  guess  if  hell  or  heaven ; 

Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  remember'd  not 

So  keenly  tiU  that  hour,  but  ne'er  forgot ; 

Things  light  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time. 

But  now  to  stem  reflection  each  a  crime ; 

The  withering  sense  of  evil  unreveal'd. 

Not  cankering  less  because  the  more  conceal'd — 

AU,  in  a  word,  from  which  all  eyes  must  start. 

That  opening  sepulchre  —  the  naked  heart 

Bares  with  its  buried  woes,  till  Pride  awake. 

To  snatch  the  mirror  from  the  soul  —  and  break. 

Ay  —  Pride  can  veil,  and  Courage  brave  it  all, 

All — all — before  —  beyond  —  the  deadliest  foil. 

Each  has  some  fear,  and  he  who  least  betrays. 

The  only  hypocrite  deserving  praise : 

Not  the  loud  recreant  wretch  who  boasts  and  flics ; 

But  he  who  looks  on  death  —  and  silent  dies. 

So  steel'd  by  pondering  o'er  his  fkr  career, 

He  half-way  meets  him  should  he  menace  near  1 


&i  the  high  chamber  of  his  highest  tower 
Sate  Conrad,  fetter'd  in  the  Pacha's  power. 
Hb  palace  periah'd  In  the  flame  —  this  fort 
Contain'd  at  once  his  captive  and  his  court 
Not  much  could  Conrad  of  his  sentence  blame, 
Hb  foe,  if  vanquish'd,  had  but  shared  the  same :  — 
Alooe  he  sate  —  in  solitude  had  scann*d 
His  guilty  bosom,  but  that  breast  he  mann'd : 
One  thought  alone  he  could  not— dared  not  meet— 
**  Oh,  how  these  tidings  will  Medora  greet  ?  ** 
Then  —  only  then  —  his  clanking  hands  he  raised. 
And  strain'd  with  rage  the  chain  on  which  he  gazed : 
But  soon  he  found  —  or  felgn'd — or  dream'd  relief, 
And  smiled  in  self-derision  of  his  grief, 
**  And  now  come  torture  when  it  will  —  or  may 
MoR  need  of  rest  to  nerve  me  for  the  day  I " 
This  said,  with  languor  to  his  mat  he  crept. 
And,  whatsoe'er  his  visions,  quickly  slept 
Twas  hardly  midnight  when  that  fray  begun. 
For  Conrad's  plans  matured,  at  once  were  done : 
And  Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of  time. 
She  scarce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime. 
One  hour  beheld  him  since  the  tide  he  stemm'd  — 
Di^uised  —  disoover'd  —  conquering  —  ta'en  —  con- 
demn'd — 


A. 


A  chief  on  land  —  an  outlaw  on  the  deep  — 
I>estroying — saving  —  prison'd  —  and  asleep  I 

xn. 

He  slept  in  calmest  seeming — for  his  breath 
Was  hush'd  so  deep  —  Ah  I  happy  if  in  death  I 
He  slept  —  Who  o'er  his  placid  slumber  bends  ? 
His  foes  are  gone  —  and  here  he  hath  no  friends : 
Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  him  grace  ? 
No,  'tis  an  earthly  form  with  heavenly  face ! 
Its  white  arm  nUaed  a  lamp — yet  gently  hid. 
Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 
Of  that  closed  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain. 
And  once  unclosed  —  but  once  may  close  again. 
That  form,  with  eye  so  dark,  and  check  so  fair. 
And  auburn  waves  of  gemm'd  and  braided  hair ; 
With  shape  of  fairy  lightness  —  naked  foot. 
That  shines  like  snow,  and  falls  on  earth  as  mute  — 
Through  guards  and  dunnest  night  how  came  it  there  ? 
Ah  !  rather  ask  what  will  not  woman  dare  ? 
AVhom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Gulnare ! 
She  could  not  sleep  —  and  while  the  Pacha's  rest 
In  muttering  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirate-guest. 
She  left  his  side  —  his  signet-ring  she  bore. 
Which  oft  in  sport  adom'd  her  hand  before  — 
And  with  it,  scarcely  question'd,  won  her  way 
Throiigh  drowsy  guards  that  must  that  sign  obey. 
Worn  out  with  toil,  and  tired  with  changing  blows. 
Their  eyes  had  envied  Conrad  his  repose ; 
And  chill  and  nodding  at  the  turret  door. 
They  stretch  their  listless  limbs,  and  watch  no  more : 
Just  raised  their  heads  to  hail  the  signet-ring. 
Nor  ask  or  what  or  who  the  sign  may  bring. 

xni. 

She  gaxed  in  wonder,  **  Can  he  calmly  sleep. 
While  other  eyes  his  fall  or  ravage  weep? 
And  mine  in  restlessness  are  wandering  here  — 
What  sudden  spell  hath  made  this  man  so  dear  ? 
True  —  'tis  to  him  my  life,  and  more,  I  owe. 
And  me  and  mine  he  spared  fttxm  worse  than  woe : 
*Tis  late  to  think— but  soft — his  slumber  breaks — 
How  heavily  he  sighs  I — he  starts  —  awakes  I  ** 

He  raised  his  head  —  and  daziled  with  the  light, 

His  eye  seem'd  dubious  if  it  saw  aright : 

He  moved  his  hand  —  the  grating  of  his  chain 

Too  harshly  told  him  that  he  lived  again. 

**  What  is  that  form  ?  if  not  a  shape  of  air, 

Methinks,  my  jailor's  fi^e  shows  wond*rous  fidr  I  ** 

**  Pirate  I  thou  know'st  me  not — but  I  am  one, 
Oratefiil  for  deeds  thou  hast  too  itoely  done ; 
Look  on  me  —  and  remember  her,  thy  hand 
Snatch'd  f^m  the  flames,  and  thy  more  fearful  band. 
I  come  through  darkness — and  I  scarce  know  why — 
Yet  not  to  hurt  •—  I  would  not  see  thee  die." 

**  If  so,  kind  lady  I  thine  the  only  eye 

That  would  not  here  in  that  gay  hope  delight : 

Theirs  is  the  chance — and  let  them  use  their  right 

But  still  I  thank  their  courtesy  or  thine. 

That  would  confess  me  at  so  fidr  a  shrine  t  ** 

Strange  though  it  seem — yet  with  extremest  grief 
Is  link'd  a  mirth — it  doth  not  bring  relief — 
That  playfulness  of  Sorrow  ne'er  beguiles, 
And  smiles  in  bitterness — but  stUl  it  smiles; 
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And  8ometiiiies  ivltb  the  wtoest  and  the  best. 

Till  even  the  tcailbld  >  echoes  with  their  Jest  I 

Yet  not  the  jof  to  which  it  seems  akin— 

It  may  deceive  all  hearts,  save  that  within. 

^Vhate*er  it  was  that  flash'd  on  Conrad,  now 

A  laughing  wildness  half  unbent  his  brow : 

And  these  his  accents  had  a  sound  of  mirth. 

As  if  the  last  he  could  ci^oy  on  earth ; 

Tet  *gainst  his  nature — for  through  that  short  life. 

Few  thoughts  had  he  to  spare  from  gloom  and  strife. 

XIV. 
'*  Corsair !  thy  doom  is  named — but  I  have  power 
To  sootlie  the  Pacha  in  his  weaker  hour. 
Thee  would  I  spare  —nay  more — would  save  thee  now. 
But  this — ^time — hope — nor  e\'cn  thy  strength  allow; 
But  all  I  can,  I  will :  at  least,  delay 
The  sentence  that  remits  thee  scarce  a  day. 
More  now  were  ruin — even  thyself  were  loth 
The  vain  attempt  should  bring  but  doom  to  both.** 

"  Tes ! — loth  indeed :  — my  soul  Is  nerved  to  all. 
Or  fallen  too  low  to  fear  a  further  fall : 
Tempt  not  thyself  with  peril ;  me  with  hope. 
Of  flight  flrom  foes  with  whom  I  could  not  cope : 
Unfit  to  vanquish — shall  I  meanly  fly, 
The  one  of  all  my  band  that  would  not  die  7 
Tet  there  is  one — to  whom  my  memory  dings. 
Till  to  these  eyes  her  own  wild  softness  springs. 
My  sole  resources  in  the  path  I  trod  [God  I 

Were  these — my  bark — my  sword — my  love — my 
The  last  I  left  in  youth — he  leaves  me  now — 
And  Man  but  works  his  will  to  lay  me  low. 
I  have  no  thought  to  mock  his  throne  with  prayer 
Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair ; 
It  is  enough  —  I  breathe — and  I  can  bear. 
My  sword  is  shaken  fh>m  the  worthless  hand 
That  might  have  better  kept  so  true  a  brand; 
My  bark  is  sunk  or  captive— but  my  love — 
For  her  in  sooth  my  voice  would  mount  above : 
Oh !  she  is  all  that  still  to  earth  can  bind — 
And  this  will  break  a  heart  so  more  than  kind. 
And  blight  a  form — till  thine  appear'd,  Oulnare  1 
Mine  eye  ne'er  ask'd  if  others  were  as  fidr." 

**  Thou  lov*st  another  then  ? -.-but  what  to  me 
Is  this — 'tis  nothing — nothing  e'er  can  be : 
But  yet  —  thou  lov'st — and  —  Oh  1  I  envy  those 
^Vbose  hearts  on  hearts  as  £adthfui  can  repose. 
Who  never  feel  the  void — the  wandering  thought 
That  sighs  o'er  visions — such  as  mine  hath  wrought  *' 

*'  Lady — methought  thy  love  was  his,  for  whom 
This  arm  redeemed  thee  fh>m  a  fiery  tomb.** 

"  My  love  stem  Seyd'si  Oh — No— No— not  my  love — 

Tet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  no  more,  once  strove 

To  meet  his  passion  —  but  it  would  not  be. 

1  felt— I  feel— love  dwells  with — with  the  finee. 

I  am  a  slave,  a  favour'd  slave  at  best. 

To  share  his  splendour,  and  seem  very  blest ! 

Oft  must  my  soul  the  question  undergo, 

Of — *  Dost  thou  love  ?  *  and  bum  to  answer,  <  No !  * 

I  In  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  InsUnce,  on  the  tcaflbld,  and 
Anne  Bolcfn.  in  the  Tower,  when,  gratpins  her  nock,  the 
remarked,  tlial  it  **  was  too  slender  to  trouMc  the  headsman 
much."  During  ooe  part  of  the  French  llerolutioD,  it  became 


Oh  I  hard  it  is  that  fondness  to  sustain* 
And  struggle  not  to  fed  averse  in  vain ; 
But  harder  stQl  the  hearfis  reooQ  to  bear. 
And  hide  ftom  one  — perhaps  another  there. 
He  takes  the  hand  I  give  not — nor  withhold — 
Its  pulse  nor  check'd — nor  quicken'd— calmly  cold : 
And  when  resign'd,  it  drops  a  lifeless  weight 
F^tmi  one  I  never  loved  enough  to  hate. 
No  warmth  these  lips  return  by  his  imprest. 
And  chillM  remembrance  shudders  o*er  the  rest 
Tes — had  I  ever  proved  that  passton'is  sea]. 
The  change  to  hatred  were  at  least  to  fed : 
But  still -.-he  goes  unmoum'd — returns  unsought— 
And  oft  when  present — abwnt  firom  my  thoughL 
Or  when  refiection  comes.— and  come  it  must  — 
I  fear  that  henceforth  *t  will  but  bring  disgust ; 
1  am  his  slave — but,  in  despite  of  pride, 
*Twere  worse  than  bondage  to  become  his  bride. 
Oh !  that  this  dotage  of  his  breast  would  cease  I 
Or  seek  another  and  give  mine  rdease. 
But  yesterday — I  could  have  said,  to  peace  1 
Tes — if  unwonted  fondness  now  I  feign. 
Remember  — captive  I  *tis  to  break  thy  chain ; 
Repay  the  life  that  to  thy  hand  I  owe; 
Tb  give  thee  back  to  all  endear'd  bdow, 
\Vho  share  such  love  as  I  can  never  know. 
Farewell  —  mom  breaks  —  and  I  must  now  away : 
*Twill  cost  me  dear— but  dread  no  death  to-day  l* 

XV. 

She  press'd  his  fetter'd  fingers  to  her  heart. 

And  bow'd  her  head,  and  tum'd  her  to  depart. 

And  noisdess  as  a  lovely  dream  b  gone. 

And  was  she  here  ?  and  is  he  now  alone  7 

What  gem  hath  dropp'd  and  sparkles  o'er  his  chain? 

The  tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  others*  pain. 

That  starts  at  once  —  bright  —  pure  —  ftxnn  Pity's 

mine, 
Already  pdiah'd  by  the  hand  divine  I 

Oh  I  too  convindng — dangerously  dear— 

In  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear  I 

That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield. 

To  save,  subdue — at  once  her  spear  and  shidd : 

Avoid  it  —  Virtue  ebbs  and  Wisdom  errs. 

Too  fondly  gasing  on  that  grief  of  hen  I 

What  lost  a  world,  and  bade  a  hero  fly  ? 

The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 

Tet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fnult  forgiven  ; 

By  this  -.-  how  many  lose  not  earth  — but  heaven  I 

Consign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe. 

And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  wanton's  woe. 

XVI. 
*Tis  mom  —  and  o'er  his  alter'd  features  play 
The  beams  —  without  the  hope  of  yesterday. 
What  shall  he  be  ere  night  ?  perchance  a  thing. 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  funeral  wing. 
By  his  dosed  eye  unheeded  and  unfelt ; 
While  sets  that  sun,  and  dews  of  e\'cnlng  melt. 
Chill  — wet  —  and  misty  round  each  stifTcu'd  limb. 
Refreshing  earth  —  reviving  all  but  him  !  -» 

a  fashion  to  leare  some  **  mot  **  as  a  lefpcy ;  and  tne  ooantlty 
of  facetious  last  words  spoken  during  that  period  woud  form 
a  melancholy  jest-book  oi  a  considerable  tixe; 
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"  Come  Tcdl — anoor  noQ  m*  abtendona.** — D  AifTB. 


Slow  tlnki,  more  lorelj  ere  his  race  be  run,  i 

Along  Morea*8  hills  the  sctthig  sun; 

Not,  as  in  northern  dimes,  obscurely  bright. 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light  I 

0*er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yelloir  beam  he  throws, 

Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 

On  old  iEgina*s  rock,  and  Idra*s  isle, 

The  god  of  gladnen  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 

O'er  his  own  regions  lingering^  loves  to  shine, 

Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 

Descending  fiist  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 

Thy  glorious  gulf^  unconquer*d  Salamis ! 

Their  asure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 

More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  meUowing  glance, 

And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 

Mark  his  gaj  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 

mi,  darUy  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep^ 

Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast. 
When  —  Athens  I  here  thy  Wisest  look'd  his  last 
How  watch*d  thy  better  sons  his  fiurewell  ray, 
That  dosed  their  murdered  sage's  <  latest  day ! 
Not  yet  — not  yet —  Sol  pauses  on  the  hill— 
The  predous  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonising  eyes. 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes : 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour. 
The  land,  where  Phoebus  never  frown'd  before ; 
But  ere  he  sank  below  Cithcron's  head, 
The  cup  of  woe  was  quaff'd  —  the  spirit  fled; 
The  soul  of  him  who  scom'd  to  fear  or  fly  — 
Who  lived  and  died,  as  none  can  live  or  die  I 

But  lo  I  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain. 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign.  > 
9o  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm. 
Hides  her  fldr  Ikce,  nor  girds  her  glowing  form ; 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moon-beams  play. 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateAil  ray. 
And,  bright  around  with  quivering  beams  beset. 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret : 
The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  wide 
Where  meek  Cephisus  pours  his  scanty  tide. 
The  tjfpujs  saddening  by  the  "sacred  mosque. 
The  gifming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk,  * 

*  Hm  opening  Hoot,  as  fkr  at  taction  iL,  hare,  perhaps,  little 
bathieu  bere,  and  were  annexed  to  an  anpubUihcti  (though 
primed)  poem ;  but  they  were  written  on  the  spot,  in  the 
Spring  of  1811,  and —  I  learce  know  why— the  reader  most 
cxcttM  their  appearance  here — ifbe  can.  [Seepo*/,  **  Curse 
of  Mtnerra.**] 

>  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  sunset 
Cthe  hour  of  execution),  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his 
disdpifes  to  wait  tiU  the  sun  went  down. 

*  The  twilight  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  In  our  own 
cooBtry:  tlie  days  in  winter  are  longer,  but  hi  summer  of 
shorter  dnratSon. 

«  The  kiosk  Is  a 

irithoot  the  present  1 


Turkish  sommer-house ;   the  palm  Is 
rails  of  Athens,  not  (hr  flrom  the  temple 


l 


And,  dun  and  sombre  *mid  the  holy  calm. 
Near  Theseus*  fime  yon  solitary  palm. 
All  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the  eye  — 
And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by. 

Again  the  .£gean,  heard  no  more  aihr. 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  fh>m  elemental  war; 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  amy  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mix'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  Isle, 
That  frown  —  where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile.  > 

U. 
Not  now  my  theme — why  turn  my  thoughts  to  thee  ? 
Oh  I  who  can  look  along  thy  native  sea. 
Nor  dwdl  upon  thy  name,  whate'er  the  tale. 
So  much  its  magic  must  o'er  all  prevail  ? 
Who  that  beheld  that  Sun  upon  thee  set. 
Fair  Athens!  could  thine  evening  flice  foiget  ? 
Not  he  —  whose  heart  nor  time  nor  distance  tinea. 
Spell-bound  within  the  dustering  Cydades  I 
Nor  seems  this  homage  foreign  to  his  strain. 
His  Corsair's  isle  was  once  thine  own  domain  — 
Would  that  with  firccdom  it  were  thine  again  1 

The  Sun  hath  sunk  —  and,  darker  than  the  night. 
Sinks  with  its  beam  upon  the  beacon  height 
Medora's  heart  —  the  third  day 's  come  and  gone  — 
With  it  he  comes  not  •—  sends  not  *-  fidthless  one  1 
The  wind  was  fidr  though  light ;  and  storms  were 
Last  eve  Anselroo's  bark  retum'd,  and  yet       [none. 
His  only  tidings  that  they  had  not  met  I 
Though  wild,  as  now,  fkr  different  were  the  tale 
Had  Conrad  waited  for  that  single  salL 

The  night-breeze  freshens  — she  that  day  had  pass'd 
In  watching  all  that  Hope  prodaim'd  a  mast ; 
Sadly  she  sate  —  on  high  —  Impatience  bore 
At  last  her  footsteps  to  the  midnight  shore. 
And  there  she  wander'd,  heedless  of  the  spray 
That  dash'd  her  garments  oft,  and  wam'd  away : 
She  saw  not  —  felt  not  this  —  nor  dared  depart. 
Nor  deem'd  it  cold  —  her  chill  was  at  her  heart ; 
Till  grew  such  certainty  from  that  mupaue — 
His  very  sight  had  shock'd  from  llfie  or  sense  I 

It  came  at  last  —  a  sad  and  shattered  boat. 
Whose  inmates  fint  beheld  whom  first  they  sought ; 
Some  bleeding — all  most  wretched — these  the  few- 
Scarce  knew  they  how  escaped  —  thii  all  they  knew. 
In  silence,  darkling,  each  appear'd  to  wait 
His  fbllow's  mournful  guess  at  Conrad's  ftte : 
Something  they  would  have  said  ^  but  seem'd  to  fear 
To  trust  their  accents  to  Medora's  ear. 
She  saw  at  once,  yet  sunk  not  —  trembled  not  — 
Beneath  that  grief,  that  loneliness  of  lot, 

of  Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  well  Interrenes. 
—  Cephisus'  stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and  Illssas  has  no  stream 
atalL 

*  lOt  the  brtllbmt  skies  and  rariegxted  landscapes  of  Greece 
every  one  has  formed  to  himself  a  general  notion,  from  heving 
contemplated  them  through  the  nasy  atmosphere  of  some 
prose  narration ;  but,  in  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  erery  image  is 
distinct  and  glowing,  as  if  it  were  illuminated  by  Its  natlre 
sunshine ;  and,  in  the  figures  which  people  the  landscape,  we 
behold  tot  only  the  general  form  and  costume,  but  the 
countenance,  and  the  attitude,  and  the  play  of  features  and  of 
gesture  accompanying,  and  Indicating,  the  sudden  impulses  of 
momentary  feelinin.  The  magic  of  colouring  by  wnlrh  this 
is  effected  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  eridence  of  Lord 
Byron's  talent.—  Gborgb  Elux] 
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Within  that  meek  ftir  fonn,  were  feeUngs  high. 
That  deem*d  not  tUl  they  found  their  energy. 
While  yet  xms  Hope  —  they  soften*d —  fluttered  — 

wept-"— 
All  lost  —  that  softnew  died  not  —  hut  it  dept ; 
And  o*er  its  slumber  rose  that  Strength  which  said, 
"  With  nothing  left  to  lote  —  there's   nought  to 

dread.** 
T  is  more  than  nature's ;  like  the  burning  might 
Delirium  ga^en  from  the  fever's  height 

"  Silent  you  stand — nor  would  I  hear  you  tell 
What  —  speak  not  —  breathe  not  —  for  I  know  it 
Tet  would  I  ask  —  almost  my  lip  denies        [well  — 
The  —  quick  your  answer —tell  me  where  he  lies." 

**  Lady  I  we  know  not  —  scarce  with  life  we  fled ; 

Bat  here  is  one  denies  that  he  is  dead: 

He  saw  him  bound  s  and  bleeding  —  but  alive.** 

She  heard  no  further  —  t  was  in  vain  to  strive  — 
So  throbb*d  each  vein — each  thought  —  till  then 

withstood; 
Her  own  dark  soul  —  these  words  at  once  subdued : 
She  totters  —  fells  —  and  senseless  had  the  wave 
Peivhance  but  snatch*d  her  from  another  grave ; 
But  that  with  hands  though  rude,  yet  weeping  eyes, 
They  yield  such  aid  as  Pity*s  haste  supplies : 
Dash  o*er  her  deathlike  cheek  the  ocean  dew, 
Baise  —  fen  —  sustain  —  till  life  returns  anew ; 
Awake  her  handmaids,  with  the  matrons  leave 
That  feinting  form  o'er  which  they  gaae  and  grieve ; 
Then  seek  Anselmo*s  cavern,  to  report 
The  tale  too  tedious  —  when  the  triumph  short 

IV. 
In  that  wild  oonndl  words  wax*d  warm  and  strange. 
With  thoughts  of  ransom,  rescue,  and  revenge ; 
All,  save  repose  or  flight :  still  lingering  there 
Breathed  Conrad's  spirit,  and  forbade  despair ; 
Whate'er  his  fete  —  the  breasts  he  form'd  and  led, 
Will  save  him  living,  or  appease  him  dead. 
Woe  to  his  foes  I  there  yet  survive  a  few, 
Whose  deeds  are  darings  as  their  hearts  are  true. 

V. 
Within  the  Haram's  secret  chamber  sate  i 
Stem  Seyd,  still  pondering  o'er  his  Captive's  fete ; 
His  thoughts  on  love  and  hate  alternate  dwell. 
Now  with  Gulnare,  and  now  in  Conrad's  cell ; 
Here  at  his  feet  the  lovely  slave  reclined 
Surveys  his  brow — would  soothe  his  gloom  of  mind; 
While  many  an  anxious  glance  her  large  dark  eye 
Sends  in  its  Idle  search  for  sympathy, 
His  only  bends  in  seeming  o'er  his  beads,  < 
But  inly  views  his  victim  as  he  bleeds. 

**  Pacha !  the  day  is  thine ;  and  on  thy  crest 
Sits  Triumph  —  Conrad  taken  —  fell'n  the  rest ! 
His  doom  is  flx'd  —  he  dies  :  and  well  his  fete 
Was  eazn'd  —  yet  much  too  worthless  for  thy  hate : 
Methinks,  a  short  release,  for  ransom  told 
With  all  his  treasure,  not  unwisely  sold ; 
Beport  speaks  largely  of  his  pirate-hoard — 
Would  that  of  this  my  Pacha  were  the  lord ! 

>  TThe  whole  of  thb  MCtion  was  added  in  the  course  of 
printing.  3 


Ci 


WhUe  baffled,  weaken'd  by  this  Iktal  fray  — 
Watch'd  —  fiklow'd  — he  were  then  an  easier  prey ; 
But  once  cut  off —  the  remnant  of  his  band 
Embark  their  wealth,  and  seek  a  safer  strand.** 

«  Qulnare  I  —  if  for  each  drop  of  blood  a  gem 

Were  oflte'd  rich  as  Stamboul's  diadem ; 

If  for  each  hair  of  his  a  massy  mine 

Of  virgin  ore  should  supplicating  shine ; 

If  all  our  Arab  tales  divulge  or  dream 

Of  wealth  were  here — that  gold  should  not  redeem  ! 

It  had  not  now  redeem'd  a  single  hour ; 

But  that  I  know  him  fetter'd,  in  my  power; 

And,  thirsting  for  revenge,  I  ponder  still 

On  pangs  that  longest  rack,  and  latest  UIL" 

**  Nay,  Seyd !  —  I  seek  not  to  restrain  thy  rage, 
Too  justly  moved  for  mercy  to  assuage ; 
My  thoughts  were  only  to  secure  for  thee 
Hb  riches  —  thus  released,  he  were  not  ft«e : 
Disabled,  shorn  of  half  his  might  and  band. 
His  capture  could  but  wait  thy  first  command.** 

**  His  capture  cotdd  !  -^  and  shall  I  then  resign 
One  day  to  him -» the  wretch  already  mine  ? 
Release  my  foe  I — at  whose  remonstrance  7  — thine ! 
Fair  suitor  I  —  to  thy  virtuous  gratitude. 
That  thus  repays  this  Giaour's  relenting  mood. 
Which  thee  and  thine  alone  of  all  could  spare. 
No  doubt  —  regardless  if  the  prise  were  feir. 
My  thanks  and  praise  alike  are  due  —  now  hear  I 
I  have  a  counsel  for  thy  gentler  ear : 
I  do  mistrust  thee,  woman  !  and  each  word 
Of  thine  stamps  truth  on  all  Suspicion  heard. 
Borne  in  his  arms  through  flre  flxxn  yon  Serai- 
Say,  wert  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to  fly? 
Thou  need'st  not  answer  —  thy  confession  speaks. 
Already  reddening  on  thy  guilty  cheeks ; 
Then,  lovely  dame,  bethink  thee  I  and  beware : 
'TIS  not  hu  life  alone  may  claim  such  care ! 
Another  word  and  —  nay —  I  need  no  more. 
Accursed  was  the  moment  when  he  bore 
Thee  from  the  flames,  which  better  fer-» but — no— - 
I  then  bad  moum'd  thee  with  a  lover's  woe  — 
Now  'tis  thy  lord  that  warns  —  deceitful  thing  I 
Know'st  thou  that  I  can  dip  thy  wanton  wing  ? 
In  words  alone  I  am  not  wont  to  chafe : 
Look  to  thyself — nor  deem  thy  felsehood  mit  I" 


He  rose  —  and  slowly,  sternly  thence  withdrew, 
Bage  in  his  eye  and  threats  in  his  adieu : 
Ah !  little  reck'd  that  chief  of  womanhood — 
>niich  fiiowns  ne'er  quell'd,  nor  menaces  subdued  ; 
And  little  deem'd  he  what  thy  heart,  Oulnare  I 
When  soft  could  feel,  and  when  incensed  could  dare. 
His  doubts  appear'd  to  wrong — nor  yet  she  knew 
How  deep  the  root  from  whence  compassion  grew— 
She  was  a  slave— from  such  may  captives  claim 
A  fellow-feeling,  dUTering  but  in  name ; 
Still  half  unconscious  —  heedless  of  his  wrath. 
Again  she  ventured  on  the  dangerous  path. 
Again  his  rage  repell'd  —  untU  arose 
That  strife  of  thought,  the  source  of  woman*!B  woes  ! 

s  The  comboloio,  or  Mahometan  roMiy ;  the  heeds  are  to 
number  bioetj-nioe. 
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Meanwbfle— long  anxious — weary — still — the  same 
RoIl*d  day  and  night — his  soul  could  nerer  tame  — 
This  fearftil  interval  of  doubt  and  dread. 
When  every  hour  might  doom  him  worse  than  dead. 
When  every  step  that  echo'd  by  the  gate 
Might  entering  lead  where  ase  and  stake  await ; 
When  every  voice  that  grated  on  his  ear 
Blight  be  the  last  that  he  could  ever  hear ; 
Could  terror  tame-^that  spirit  stem  and  high 
Had  proved  unwilling  as  unfit  to  die ; 
T  was  worn  —  perhaps  decay  *d  •—  yet  silent  bore 
That  conflict,  deadlier  tar  than  all  before : 
The  heat  of  fight,  the  hurry  of  the  gale, 
Leave  scarce  one  thought  inert  enough  to  quail ; 
Bat  bound  and  flx'd  in  fetter'd  solitude. 
To  pine,  the  prey  of  every  changing  mood ; 
To  gate  on  thine  own  heart ;  and  meditate 
Iirevocable  ftults,  and  coming  fkte-— 
Too  late  the  last  to  shun  —  the  first  to  mend  — 
To  count  the  houn  that  struggle  to  thine  end, 
With  not  a  friend  to  animate,  and  tell 
Td  other  ears  that  death  became  thee  well ; 
Anmnd  thee  foes  to  forge  the  ready  lie. 
And  blot  life's  latest  scene  with  calumny ; 
Before  thee  tortures,  which  the  soul  can  dare, 
Tet  doubts  how  well  the  shrinking  flesh  may  bear ; 
But  deeply  feels  a  single  cry  would  shame. 
To  valour's  praise  thy  bst  and  dearest  claim ; 
The  life  thou  leav'st  below,  denied  above 
By  kind  monopolists  of  heavenly  love ; 
And  more  than  doubtfUl  paradise — thy  heaven 
Of  earthly  hope — thy  loved  one  from  thee  riven. 
Such  were  the  thoughts  that  outlaw  must  sustain. 
And  govern  pangs  surpassing  mortal  pain : 
And  those  sustain*d  he — boots  it  weU  or  ill  ? 
Since  not  to  sink  beneath,  is  something  still  1 

vn. 

The  first  day  pass*d — he  saw  not  her —  Gulnare — 
The  second  —  third — and  still  she  came  not  there ; 
But  what  her  words  avouch*d,  her  charms  had  done, 
Or  eise  he  had  not  seen  another  sun. 
The  fburth  day  roU*d  along,  and  with  the  night 
Came  itorm  and  daikness  in  their  mingling  might : 
Oh  I  how  he  Usten'd  to  the  rushing  deep, 
That  ne'er  till  now  so  broke  upon  his  sleep ; 
And  his  wild  spirit  wilder  wishes  sent. 
Boosed  by  the  roar  of  his  own  element  I 
Oft  had  he  ridden  on  that  winged  wave. 
And  loved  its  roughness  for  the  speed  it  gave ; 
And  now  Its  dashing  echo'd  on  his  ear, 
A  long  known  voice — alas  I  too  vainly  near  I 
Load  simg  the  wind  above ;  and,  doubly  loud, 
Shook  o'er  his  turret  cell  the  thunder-cloud ; 
And  flashM  the  lightning  by  the  latticed  bar, 
To  him  more  genial  than  the  midnight  star : 
Close  to  the  glimmering  grate  he  diagg'd  his  chain, 
And  lioped  Mot  peril  might  not  prove  In  vain. 

1  C  Bf  the  may— I  hare  a  charge  against  jroa  At  the 
gnmt  Mr.  Dennii  roand  out  on  a  similar  occasion,  *  By  G— d, 
tkat  is  imr  thunder  I  *  —  so  do  I  exclaim,  *  This  is  nut  light. 
Ding !  *  1  ailude  to  a  speech  of  Iran's,  in  the  scene  with  Pe. 
irtarna  and  the  Empress,  where  the  tliought,  and  almost 
rxprniioo,  are  similar  to  Conrad's  in  the  third  canto  of  the 
*  Corsair.'  I,  however,  do  not  say  this  to  accuse  you,  but  to 
except  myself  from  suspicion ;  as  there  is  a  priority  of  six 
oionttu'  putriicatioo,  on  my  part,  between  the  appearance  of 
that  composition  and  of  your  tragediea." —  Lord  Byron  to 


He  raised  his  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  pray'd 
One  pitying  iiash  to  mar  the  form  it  made :  ^ 
His  steel  and  impious  prayer  attract  alike  — 
The  storm  roll'd  onward,  and  disdain'd  to  strike ; 
Its  peal  waz*d  fidnter  —  ceased  ~~  he  felt  alone. 
As  if  some  fkithiess  friend  had  spum'd  his  groan  I 

vm. 

The  midnight  pas8*d  —  and  to  the  massy  door 
A  light  step  came  —  It  paused — it  moved  once  more ; 
Slow  turns  the  grating  bolt  and  sullen  key : 
*TIs  as  his  heart  foreboded — that  fidr  she  t 
Whate'er  her  sins,  to  him  a  guardian  saint. 
And  beauteous  still  as  hermit's  hope  can  paint ; 
Tet  changed  since  last  within  that  cell  she  came. 
More  pale  her  cheek,  more  tremulous  her  firame : 
On  him  she  cast  her  dark  and  hurried  eye. 
Which  spoke  before  her  accents — **  Thou  must  die  1 
Yes,  thou  must  die — there  is  but  one  Ksource, 
The  last — the  worst  —  if  torture  were  not  worse.** 

"  Lady  I  I  look  to  none  ^  my  lips  proclaim 
AVhat  last  proclaim'd  they — Conrad  still  the  same : 
Why  shouM'st  thou  seek  an  outlaw's  Ufo  to  spare,- 
And  change  the  sentence  I  deserve  to  bear  ? 
Well  have  I  eam'd — nor  here  alone — the  meed 
Of  Seyd's  revenge,  by  many  a  lawless  deed." 

**  vrhj  should  I  seek  ?  because  —  Oh  I  didst  thou  not 
Redeem  my  life  from  worse  than  slavery's  lot  ? 
Why  should  I  seek  ? — hath  misery  made  thee  blind 
To  the  fond  workings  of  a  woman's  mind? 
And  must  I  say  ?  albeit  my  heart  rebel 
With  all  that  woman  feels,  but  should  not  tell — 
Because — despite  thy  crimes — that  heart  is  moved : 
It  fear'd  thee—thank'd  thee — pitied— madden'd — 

loved. 
Reply  not,  tell  not  now  thy  tale  again. 
Thou  lov'st  another —  and  I  love  in  vain ; 
Though  fond  as  mine  her  bosom,  form  more  fldr, 
I  rush  through  peril  which  she  would  not  dare. 
If  that  thy  heart  to  hen  were  truly  dear. 
Were  I  thine  own — thou  wert  not  lonely  here: 
An  outlaw's  spouse — and  leave  her  lord  to  roam  I 
What  hath  such  gentle  dame  to  do  with  home  ? 
But  speak  not  now  ^  o'er  thine  and  o'er  my  head 
Hangs  the  keen  sabre  by  a  single  thread ; 
If  thou  hast  courage  stUl,  and  wouldst  be  free. 
Receive  this  poniard — rise — and  follow  me  !** 

"Ay — in  my  chains  I  my  steps  wiU  gently  tread. 
With  these  adornments,  o'er  each  slumbering  head  1 
Thou  hast  forgot — is  this  a  garb.for  fiight  ? 
Or  is  that  instnmient  more  fit  for  fight  ?  " 

"  Misdoubting  Corsair  I  I  have  galn'd  the  guard. 
Ripe  for  revolt,  and  greedy  for  reward. 
A  single  word  of  mine  removes  that  chain : 
Without  some  aid  how  here  could  I  remain  f 


lit.  Sotheby,  Sept.  35. 1819.  ~  The  followinf  are  the  lines  hi 
Mr.  Sotheby's  tragedy  :  — 

— —  **  And  I  have  leapt 
In  transport  from  my  flinty  couch,  to  welcome 
The  thunder  as  it  burst  upon  my  roof ; 
And  beckon'd  to  the  lightning,  as  It  flash'd 
And  sparUed  on  these  fetters." 

Not  withstanding  Lord  Byron's  precaution,  the  coincidence  in 

auettion  was  cited  aguinst  him,  some  years  after,  in  a  perio> 
icai  Journal.] 
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Well,  dnce  we  met,  hAth  sped  my  busy  time, 

If  in  aught  evil,  for  thy  sake  the  crime : 

The  crime  ^-*t  is  none  to  punish  those  of  Seyd. 

That  hated  tyrant,  Coozad — he  must  bleed  I 

I  see  thee  shudder— -but  my  soul  is  changed— 

Wnmg*d,  spum'd,  reviled — and  It  shall  be  avenged— 

Accused  of  what  till  now  my  heart  disdained — 

Too  fldthf^  though  to  bitter  bondage  chain'd. 

Tcs,  smile ! — but  he  had  little  cause  to  sneer, 

I  was  not  treacherous  then — nor  thou  toodou*: 

But  he  has  said  it—and  the  jealous  well. 

Those  tyrants,  teasing;  tempting  to  rebel. 

Deserve  the  fiUe  their  flnetting  lips  foretelL 

I  never  loved — he  bought  me — somewhat  high — 

Since  with  me  came  a  heart  he  could  not  buy. 

I  was  a  slave  unmuimurlng :  he  hath  said. 

But  for  his  rescue  I  with  thee  had  fled. 

*Twas  Iklse  thou  know'st — but  let  such  augurs  rue. 

Their  words  are  omens  Insult  renders  true. 

Nor  was  thy  respite  granted  to  my  prayer; 

This  fleeting  grace  was  only  to  prepare 

New  torments  for  thy  life,  and  my  despair. 

Mine  too  he  threatens ;  but  his  dotage  still 

Would  fidn  reserve  me  for  his  lordly  will : 

When  wearier  of  these  fleeting  chaims  and  me. 

There  yawns  the  sack — and  yonder  rolls  the  sea  1 

What,  am  I  then  a  toy  for  dotard*s  play. 

To  wear  but  till  the  gildhig  frets  away  7 

I  saw  thee— loved  thee— owe  thee  all — would  save, 

If  but  to  show  how  grateftil  is  a  slave. 

But  had  he  not  thus  menaced  fiune  and  life, 

(And  well  he  keeps  his  oaths  pronounced  in  strife,) 

I  still  had  saved  thee — but  the  Pacha  sparad. 

Now  I  am  all  thine  own — for  all  prepared : 

Thou  lov'st  me  not — nor  know'st — or  but  the  wont 

Alas  {  this  love— that  hatred  are  the  first — 

Oh  I  couldst  thou  prove  my  truth,  thou  would'st  not 

start. 
Nor  fear  the  flre  that  Ughts  an  Eastern  heart ; 
'TIS  now  the  beacon  of  thy  safety— now 
It  points  within  the  port  a  Mainote  prow  : 
But  in  one  chamber,  where  our  path  must  lead. 
There  sleeps— he  must  not  wake — the  oppressor  Seyd  1  ** 

«  Gulnare — Gulnare — I  never  felt  till  now 
My  ahfect  fortune,  withered  tune  so  low : 
Seyd  is  mine  enemy :  had  swept  my  band 
Ftom  earth  with  ruthless  but  with  open  hand. 
And  therefore  came  I,  in  my  bark  of  war. 
To  smite  the  smiter  with  the  scimltsr ; 
Such  is  my  weapon — not  the  secret  knife — 
Who  spares  a  woman's  seeks  not  slumber^  life. 
Thine  saved  I  gladly.  Lady,  not  for  this — 
Let  me  not  deem  that  mercy  shown  amiss. 
Now  fere  thee  well — more  peace  be  with  thy  breast ! 
Night  wears  apace — my  last  of  earthly  rest  I " 

**  Best  I  rest  I  by  sunrise  must  thy  sinews  shake. 
And  thy  limbs  writhe  around  the  ready  stake. 
I  heard  the  order — saw — I  will  not  see— 
If  thou  wUt  perish,  I  will  fell  with  thee. 
My  life — my  love — my  hatred — all  below 
Are  on  this  cast — Conair  I  tis  but  a  Mow  I 
Without  it  flight  were  idle — how  evade 
His  sure  pursuit  ?  my  wrongs  too  unrepaid. 
My  youth  disgraced — the  long,  long  wasted  yean. 
One  blow  shall  cancel  with  our  ftiture  fears ; 


0^ 


But  since  the  dagger  suits  thee  lev  than  bnnd, 
III  try  the  flrmncss  of  a  female  hand. 

The  guards  are  gain'd— one  moment  all  wen  o*cr 

Corsair  I  we  meet  in  safety  or  no  more; 
If  errs  my  feeble  hand,  the  morning  doud 
WH  hover  o*er  thy  scaflUd,  and  my  shrool" 


She  tum*d,  and  vanlsh'd  ere  he  oould  reply. 

But  his  glance  followed  fer  with  eager  eye ; 

And  gathering,  as  he  could,  the  Unks  that  bound 

His  form,  to  curi  their  length,  and  curb  their  sound. 

Since  bar  and  bolt  no  more  his  steps  preclude. 

He,  fest  as  fetter'd  limbs  allow,  punned. 

"Twas  dark  and  winding,  and  he  knew  not  where 

That  passage  led ;  nor  lamp  nor  guard  were  there: 

He  sees  a  dusky  gUmroering — shall  he  seek 

Or  shun  that  ray  so  indistinct  and  weak  7 

Chance  guides  his  steps — a  fineshness  seems  to  bear 

Full  on  his  brow,  as  if  from  morning  air^ 

He  reach'd  an  open  gallery — on  his  eye 

Gleam'd  the  last  star  of  night,  the  clearing  sky : 

Yet  scarcely  heeded  these — another  light 

From  a  lone  chamber  struck  upon  his  sight 

Towards  it  he  moved ;  a  scarcely  closing  door 

Reveal*d  the  ngr  within,  but  nothing  more. 

With  hasty  step  a  figure  outward  past,  pastl 

Then  paused— and  tum*d — and  paused — ^tls  She  at 

No  poniard  in  that  hand — nor  sign  of  ill 

"Thanks  to  that  softening  heart — she  could  not  kill  I" 

Again  he  looked,  the  wildness  of  her  eye 

Starts  from  the  day  abrupt  and  fearftiUy. 

She  stopp'd  —  threw  back  her  dark  fer-floating  hair. 

That  neariy  veU'd  her  feoe  and  bosom  feir : 

As  if  she  Ute  had  bent  her  leaning  head 

Above  some  ol^ect  of  her  doubt  or  dread. 

They  meet — upon  her  brow — unknown — forgot 

Her  hurrying  hand  had  left— *t  was  but  a  spot — 

Its  hue  was  all  he  saw,  and  scarce  withstood 

Oh  I  slight  but  certain  pledge  of  crime 'tis  bk)od  I 


He  had  seen  battle — he  had  brooded  lone 
O'er  promised  pangs  to  sentenced  guilt  foreshown ; 
He  had  been  tempted — chastened— and  the  <*^*<« 
Yet  on  his  arms  might  ever  there  remain  i 

But  ne'er  fhmi  strife — activity — remone 

From  all  his  feelings  in  their  inmost  force^ 

So  thrill'd — so  shudder'd  every  creeping  vein, 

As  now  they  fiioie  before  that  purple  stain. 

That  spot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty  stivak. 

Had  banish'd  all  the  beauty  from  her  cheek  1 

Blood  he  had  view'd— could  view  unmoved— but 

then 
It  flow'd  in  combatj  or  was  shed  by  men  I 

XL 
*"Tis  done— he  nearly  waked — but  it  is  done. 
Corsair  I  he  perish'd  —  thou  art  deariy  won. 
All  words  would  now  be  vain  —  away — away  I 
Our  bark  is  tossing — tis  already  day. 
The  few  gain'd  over,  now  are  wholly  mine. 
And  these  thy  yet  surviving  band  shall  Join : 
Anon  my  voice  shall  vindicate  my  hand. 
When  once  our  sail  forsakes  this  hated  strand." 
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She  clapp'd  ber  hands — and  through  the  gallery  pour, 

£qiiipp*d  for  flight,  her  vassals — Greek  and  Moor; 

Slnt  bat  quick  they  stoop,  his  chains  unbind ; 

Oooe  more  his  limbs  are  free  as  mountain  wind  t 

Bat  on  his  heavy  heart  such  sadness  sate. 

As  if  they  there  transferr'd  that  iron  weight 

No  wofds  are  utter*d— at  her  sign,  a  door 

Reveals  the  secret  passage  to  the  shore ; 

The  dty  lies  behind— >they  speed,  they  reach 

The  glad  waves  **«"«'^*»g  on  the  yellow  beach ; 

And  Conrad  f«>Uowing,  at  her  beck,  obey*d. 

Nor  cared  he  now  if  rescued  or  betray'd ; 

Brristanfe  were  as  useless  as  if  Seyd 

Tet  lived  to  view  the  doom  his  ire  decreed. 

znL 

Embark'd,  the  sail  unAiri'd,  the  light  breese  blew — 

How  much  had  Conrad's  memory  to  review  I 

Sunk  he  in  Contemplation,  till  the  cape 

Where  last  he  anchor'd  rear'd  its  giant  shape. 

Ah  '.—since  that  fatal  night,  though  brief  the  time, 

Had  swept  an  age  of  terror,  grief^  and  crime. 

As  its  fsr  shadow  fh>wn*d  above  the  mast. 

He  veH'd  his  fkce,  and  sornnr'd  as  he  pass*d ; 

He  thought  of  all — Gonsalvo  and  his  band. 

His  fleeting  triumph  and  his  ikiling  hand ; 

He  thought  on  her  aftr,  his  lonely  bride : 

He  tnm'd  and  saw^Oulnare,  the  homicide  I 

XIV. 
She  watch*d  his  features  tiU  she  could  not  bear 
Their  freezing  aspect  and  averted  air,  ** 

And  that  strange  flerceness  foreign  to  her  eye. 
Fen  quench*d  in  tears,  too  late  to  shed  or  dry. 
She  knelt  beside  him  and  his  hand  she  press'd, 
"  Thou  may'st  forgive  though  Allah's  self  detest ; 
Hot  Ibr  that  deed  of  darkness  what  wert  thou  ? 
{   Reproach  me — but  not  yet — Oh !  spare  me  now  I 
■  '  I  am  not  what  I  seem — this  fearfiil  night 
Hy  brain  bewflder*d — do  not  madden  quite  I 
If  I  had  never  loved — though  less  my  guilt. 
Thou  hadst  not  lived  to — hate  me— if  thou  wilt** 


She  wrongs  his  thoughts,  they  moro  himself  upbraid 
Than  her,  though  undesign'd,  the  wrotch  he  made ; 
But  speechlea  all,  deep,  dark,  and  unexprest. 
They  bleed  within  that  silent  cell— his  breast 
Sdll  oDwaid,  fldr  the  breese,  nor  rough  the  surge. 
The  bine  waves  sport  around  the  stem  they  urge ; 
Far  on  the  horiaon's  veige  appears  a  speck, 
A  spot— a  mast — a  sail — an  armed  deck  I 
Their  Uttle  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry, 
And  ampler  canvass  woos  the  wind  from  high ; 
She  bears  her  down  roi^otically  near. 
Speed  on  her  prow,  and  terror  in  her  tier ; 
A  flash  is  seen — the  ball  beyond  their  bow 
Booms  harmless,  hissing  to  tiie  deep  below. 
Up  rose  keen  Conrad  from  his  silent  trance, 
A  long,  knag  absent  gladness  in  his  glance ; 

*  Tis  mine — my  blood-red  flag  I  again — again — 
I  am  not  aU  deserted  on  the  main  I " 

They  own  the  signal,  answer  to  the  hail. 
Hoist  out  the  boat  at  once,  and  slacken  sail. 

*  *T  is  Conrad  f  Conrad  I  **  shouting  from  the  deck. 
Command  nor  duty  could  their  transport  check  I 

•  p  I  hare  added  a  lectlon  for  Cuiitare,  to  flii  up  the  part- 
faf,  ami  dlsmlM  her  more  ceremoolotuly.    If  Mr.  Giflbrd  or 
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With  light  alacrity  and  gaae  of  pride. 

They  view  him  mount  once  mora  his  vesseVi  side ; 

A  smile  relaxing  in  each  rugged  flice. 

Their  arras  can  scarce  forbear  a  rough  embrace. 

He,  half  forgetting  danger  and  defeat, 

Betums  their  greeting  as  a  chief  may  greet, 

Wrings  with  a  cordial  grasp  Anselmo*s  hand. 

And  feels  he  yet  can  conquer  and  command  I 

XVI. 
These  greetings  o'er,  the  feelings  that  o'erflow. 
Yet  grieve  to  win  him  back  without  a  blow ; 
They  sail'd  prepared  for  vengeance — had  they  known 
A  woman's  hand  secured  that  deed  her  own, 
She  were  their  queen — less  scrupulous  are  they 
Than  haughty  Conrad  how  they  win  their  way. 
With  many  an  asking  smile,  and  wondering  stare. 
They  whisper  round,  and  gaae  upon  Gulnare ; 
And  her,  at  once  above — beneatii  her  sex. 
Whom  blood  appall'd  not,  their  regards  perplex. 
To  Conrad  turns  her  fidnt  imploring  eye. 
She  drops  her  veil,  and  stands  in  silence  by ; 
Her  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast, 
\Vhich — Conrad  safe — to  fate  reslgn'd  the  rest 
Though  worse  than  frenzy  could  that  bosom  fill. 
Extreme  in  love  or  hate,  in  good  or  ill. 
The  wont  of  crimes  had  left  her  woman  still ! 

xvn. 

This  Conrad  mark'd,  and  felt — ah !  could  he  less  ?  > — 
Hate  of  that  deed — but  grief  for  her  distress ; 
What  she  has  done  no  tears  can  wash  away. 
And  Heaven  must  punish  on  its  angry  day : 
But — it  was  done ;  he  knew,  whate'er  her  guilt. 
For  him  that  poniard  smote,  that  blood  was  spilt ; 
And  he  was  firee  I — and  she  for  him  had  given 
Her  all  on  earth,  and  more  than  all  In  heaven  I 
And  now  he  tum'd  him  to  that  dark-e>'ed  slave. 
Whose  brow  was  bow'd  beneath  the  glance  he  gave. 
Who  now  seem'd  changed  and  humbled :  — fidnt  and 

meek. 
But  varying  oft  the  colour  of  her  cheek 
To  deeper  shades  of  paleness — all  its  red 
That  fearful  spot  which  stain'd  it  from  the  dead  I 
He  took  that  hand — it  trembled^ now  too  late^- 
So  soft  in  love — so  wildly  nerved  in  hate ; 
He  clasp'd  that  hand— it  trembled — and  his  own 
Had  lost  its  firmness,  and  his  voice  its  tone. 
*<  Guhiare  I  '* — but  she  replied  not — **  dear  Gulnare  I " 
She  raised  her  eye — her  only  answer  there— 
At  once  she  sought  and  sunk  in  his  embrace : 
If  he  had  driven  her  tram  that  resting-place. 
His  had  been  more  or  less  than  mortal  heart. 
But — good  or  ill — it  bade  her  not  deport 
Perohance,  but  for  the  bodings  of  his  breast. 
His  latest  virtue  then  had  Join'd  the  rest 
Tet  even  Medora  might  forgive  the  kiss 
That  ask'd  from  form  so  fair  no  more  than  this, 
The  first,  the  last  that  Frailty  stole  from  Faiths 
To  lips  where  Love  had  lavish'd  all  his  breath. 
To  lips — whose  broken  sighs  such  flragrance  filng 
As  he  had  fisuin'd  them  freshly  with  his  wing  I 

XVIIL 
They  gain  by  twilight's  hour  their  lonely  isle. 
To  them  the  very  rocks  api)ear  to  smile ; 


Sm  dislike,  lis  but  «  Mioitffr  ami  another  midnight.'*— 
yrun  to  Mr.  Miirmy,  Jan.  11.  1814.3 
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The  taAven  bums  with  tdsdj  a  cheering  tooiid. 

The  beacons  blase  their  wonted  stations  round. 

The  boats  are  darting  o*er  the  curtj  baj. 

And  sportiTe  dolphins  bend  them  through  the  spray; 

Even  the  hoarse  aea-bird*s  shrill,  diioofdant  shriek. 

Greets  like  the  welcome  of  his  tuneless  beak  I 

Beneath  each  lamp  that  through  its  lattice  gleams, 

Theh:  fimcj  paints  the  Mends  that  trim  the  beams. 

Oh !  what  can  sanctify  the  joys  of  home. 

Like  Hope's  gay  glance  fh>m  Ocean's  troubled  foam  ? 


The  lights  are  high  on  beacon  and  finom  bower, 
And  *midst  them  Conrad  seeks  Medora*s  tower : 
He  looks  in  vain — *tis  strange — and  all  remaric. 
Amid  so  many,  hers  alone  is  dark. 
*Tis  strange — of  yore  its  welcome  never  &il*d. 
Nor  now,  perchance,  eztinguish'd,  only  veil*d. 
With  the  first  boat  descends  he  for  the  shore. 
And  looks  impatient  on  the  lingering  oar. 
Oh !  fbr  a  wing  beyond  the  fiJcon's  flight. 
To  bear  him  like  an  arrow  to  that  height  I 
With  the  first  pause  the  resting  rowen  gave. 
He  waits  not  ->  looks  not — leaps  into  the  wave. 
Strives  through  the  surge,  bestrides  the  beach,  and  high 
Ascends  the  path  fiuniliar  to  his  eye. 

He  reached  his  turret  door — he  paused — no  sound 
Broke  fhmi  within ;  and  all  was  night  around. 
He  knock'd,  and  loudly — ft>otstep  nor  reply 
Announced  that  any  heard  or  deem'd  him  nigh ; 
He  knockM  —  but  faintly  —  for  his  trembling  hand 
Reftised  to  aid  his  heavy  heart's  demand.   * 
The  portal  opens — *tis  a  well  known  face — 
But  not  the  form  he  panted  to  embrace. 
Its  lips  are  silent — twice  his  own  essay  *d. 
And  fidl*d  to  firame  the  question  they  delay*d ; 
He  snatch*d  the  lamp— its  light  will  answer  all— 
It  quits  his  grasp,  expiring  in  the  CalL 
He  would  not  wait  for  that  reviving  ny — 
As  soon  could  he  have  linger'd  there  for  day ; 
But,  glimmering  through  the  dusky  corridore. 
Another  chequers  o*er  the  shadow'd  floor; 
Bb  steps  the  chamber  gain — his  eyes  behold 
All  that  his  heart  believed  not— yet  fbretold  I 


He  tum*d  not — spoke  not—  sunk  not — flx*d  his  look, 

And  set  the  anxious  firame  that  lately  shook : 

He  gased — how  long  we  gaze  despite  of  pain. 

And  know,  but  dare  not  own,  we  gaze  in  vain ! 

In  life  itself  she  was  so  stUl  and  &ir. 

That  death  with  gentler  aspect  wither'd  there ; 

And  the  cold  flowers  *  her  colder  hand  OHitain'd, 

In  that  last  grasp  as  tenderiy  were  strain'd 

As  if  she  scarcely  fdt,  but  feign'd  a  sleep, 

And  made  It  almost  mockery  yet  to  weep : 

The  long  dark  lashes  fHnged  her  lids  of  snow, 

And  veil'd — thought  shrinks  firom  all  that  lurk*d 

below — 
Oh  !  o'er  the  eye  Death  most  exerts  his  might, 
And  hurls  the  spirit  firom  her  throne  of  light ; 
Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  that  k>ng  last  eclipse, 
-  But  spares,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her  lips — 
Yet,  yet  they  seem  as  they  forbore  to  smile. 
And  wish*d  repose — but  only  for  a  while; 

^  In  thft  Levant  It  ts  the  custom  to  strew  flowers  on  the 
bodin  of  the  dead,  and  In  the  hands  of  young  persons  to  place 
a  nosegay. 


But  the  white  shnmd,  and  each  extended  tress. 
Long  —  f^ — but  spread  in  utter  lifUcMnesi^ 
Which,  late  the  sport  of  every  summer  wind. 
Escaped  the  baffled  wreath  that  strove  to  bind ; 
These — and  the  pale  pure  cheek,  became  the  bier — 
But  she  if  nothing — whcrefbre  is  he  hen  ? 


He  ask'd  no  question — all  were  answered  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  still — marble  brow. 
It  was  enough — she  died — what  re^'d  it  how  ? 
The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  yean, 
The  source  of  softest  wishes,  tenderest  fears, 
The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate. 
Was  reft  at  once — and  he  deserved  his  fkte. 
But  did  not  f^l  it  less ; — the  good  explore. 
For  peace,  those  realms  when  guilt  can  never  soar : 
The  proud — the  wayward — who  have  fix'd  below 
Their  joy,  and  find  this  earth  enough  fbr  woe. 
Lose  in  that  one  their  all — perohance  a  mite— 
But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight  ? 
Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stem 
Blask  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  left  to  learn ; 
And  many  a  withering  thought  lies  hid,  not  lost. 
In  smiles  that  least  beflt  who  wear  them  most. 

xxn. 

By  those,  that  deepest  feel,  is  ill  exprest 
The  indistinctness  of  the  suflfering  breast ; 
Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one. 
Which  seeks  firom  all  the  refiige  fbund  in  none ; 
No  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  to  show, 
for  Truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  Woe. 
On  Conrad's  stricken  soul  exhaustion  prest. 
And  stupor  almost  lull'd  it  into  rest ; 
So  feeble  now — his  mother's  softness  crept 
To  those  wild  eyes,  which  like  an  infimt's  wept : 
It  was  the  very  weakness  of  his  brain. 
Which  thus  confess'd  without  relieving  pain. 
None  saw  his  trickling  tears — perchance,  if  seen. 
That  useless  flood  of  grief  had  never  been : 
Nor  long  they  flowed — he  dried  them  to  depart. 
In  helpless — hopeless — brokenness  of  heart: 
The  sun  goes  forth — but  Conrad's  day  is  dim ; 
And  the  night  cometh — ne'er  to  pass  finom  him. 
There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind. 
On  Griefs  vain  eye— the  blindest  of  the  blind  I 
Which  may  not — dare  not  see — but  turns  aside 
To  blackest  shade — nor  will  endure  a  guide  1 

xxnL 

His  heart  was  fbrm'd  finr  softness — warp'd  to  wrong ;  * 

Betray'd  too  eariy,  and  beguiled  too  long ; 

Each  feeling  pure — as  fklls  the  dropping  dew 

Within  the  grot ;  Uke  that  had  harden'd  too ; 

Less  clear,  perchance,  its  earthly  trials  pess'd. 

But  sunk,  and  chill'd,  and  petrified  at  last. 

Yet  tempests  wear,  and  lightning  cleaves  the  rock. 

If  such  his  heart,  so  shattered  it  the  shock. 

There  grew  one  flower  beneath  its  rugged  brow. 

Though  dark  the  shade — it  sheltered — saved  till  now. 

The  thunder  came — that  bolt  hath  blasted  both. 

The  Granite's  firmness,  and  the  Lily's  growth: 

The  gentle  plant  hath  left  no  leaf  to  teU 

Its  tale,  but  shrunk  and  wither'd  where  it  fell ; 

And  of  its  cold  protector,  blacken  round 

But  shiver'd  fhigmcnts  on  the  barren  ground  I 

s  [Tlicse  sixteen  lines  are  not  In  the  original  MS.3 
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XXIV. 
Tb  mom — to  venture  on  Us  lonely  hoar 
Few  dare ;  though  now  Anselmo  sought  his  tower. 
He  was  not  there— nor  seen  along  the  shore ; 
Ere  night,  alarmed,  their  isle  is  traversed  o*er : 
Another  mom — another  bids  them  seek. 
And  shout  his  name  till  echo  wazeth  weak ; 
Mount — grotto — cavern-— valley  search'd  in  vain, 
They  ftnd  on  shore  a  sea-boat's  broken  chain : 
Thdr  hope  revives — they  follow  o'er  the  main. 

>  That  the  point  of  honour  which  if  represented  in  one 
Instance  of  Conrad**  character  hat  not  been  carried  bejrond 
the  bounds  of  probabilitr,  may  perhaps  be  in  aoine  dexree 
eonfirmed  by  the  following  anecdote  of  a  brother  buccaneer 
la  the  year  ISU :— >**  Our  readers  haTO  all  seen  the  account 
of  the  enterprise  afainst  the  pirates  of  Barrataria ;  but  few, 
we  bcUere,  were  Infomed  of  the  situation,  history,  or  nature 
of  that  establl^hmcnU  For  the  information  of  such  as  were 
imaoquaintad  with  it,  we  hare  procured  from  a  Mend  the  fol. 
lowing  interesting  oarratlTe  of  the  main  facts,  of  which  he 
has  penooal  knowledge,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  interest 
some  of  oar  readers.  —  Barrataria  is  a  bay,  or  a  narrow  arm 
a(  the  Golf  of  Mexico ;  it  runs  through  a  rich  but  rcry  flat 
cmmtry,  until  it  reaches  wlthhi  a  mile  of  the  Mississippi  rirer, 
aft^eo  miles  below  the  citv  of  New  Orleans.  The  bay  has 
branches  almost  inottraerable,  in  which  persons  can  lie  con. 
ceiled  from  the  serercst  scrutiny.  It  communicates  with 
three  lakes  which  lie  on  the  south-west  side,  and  these,  with 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  which  lies  contiguous  to  the 
wa,  where  there  is  an  Island  formed  by  the  two  arms  of  this 
lake  and  the  sea.  The  east  and  west  points  of  this  island 
•ere  fiwdfled,  in  the  rear  181 1,  by  a  band  of  pirates,  under 
the  command  of  one  Monsieur  La  Fitte.  A  large  me}ority 
of  these  outlaws  are  of  that  dass  of  the  population  of  the 
itate  of  f  Louisiana  who  fled  (h>m  the  island  of  St.  Domingo 
during  the  troubles  there,  and  took  reftige  in  the  island  of 
Cuba ;  and  when  the  last  war  between  France  and  Spain 
oommeneed,  they  were  compelled  to  leave  that  island  with 
th«  short  Bodce  of  a  few  days.  Without  ceremony,  they 
entered  the  United  States,  the  most  of  them  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  with  all  the  negroes  they  bad  possessed  in  Cuba. 
Tb«T  were  notified  by  the  Governor  of  that  State  of  the  clause 
hi  tiie  constitution  which  forbad  the  importation  of  slares  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  receired  the  assurance  of  the  Governor 
that  be  would  obtain,  if  possible,  the  approbation  of  the  Ge- 
neral Government  for  tneir  retaining  this  property.  —  The 
Island  of  Barrataria  is  situated  about  lat.  29  aeg.  IS  min..  Ion. 
91 90. ;  and  is  as  remarkable  for  its  health  as  for  the  superior 
scale  and  sbeU  fish  with  which  ito  waters  abound.  The  chief 
of  this  horde,  like  Charles  de  Uoor,  had  mixed,  with  his  many 
vices  soene  virtues.    In  the  year  1813,  this  party  had,  from  its 


turpitude  and  boldness,  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Governor 
of  lionlsiana  ;  and  to  break  up  the  establishment,  he  thought 
proper  to  strike  at  the  bead.  He  therefore  oflhred  a  reward 
of  aoo  doUars  tor  the  head  of  Monsieur  La  Fltte,  who  was  well 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  dty  of  New  Orleans,  fhmi 
his  innnedlate  connection,  and  his  once  having  been  a  fencing- 
master  in  that  dty  of  great  reputation,  which  art  he  learnt  in 
Buonaparte's  army,  where  he  was  a  cutain.  The  reward 
which  was  oAred  by  the  Governor  for  the  head  of  La  Fitte 
was  answered  bf  the  oflbr  of  a  reward  from  the  latter  of 
l&jOOO  fow  the  head  of  the  Governor.  The  Governor  ordered 
out  a  oooapany  to  march  firom  the  city  to  La  Fltte's  island. 


and  to  burn  aiMl  destroy  all  the  property,  and  to  bring  to  the 
aty  of  New  Orleans  ail  his  banditti.  This  company,  under 
the  conmaad  of  a  man  who  had  been  the  intimate  assodate 
of  this  bold  Captain,  approached  very  near  to  the  fortified 
island,  before  he  saw  a  man.  or  heard  a  sound,  until  he  heard 
a  whistle,  not  unlike  a  boatswain's  call.  Then  It  was  he 
'oond  himself  sarroonded  by  armed  men  who  hjid  emerged 
from  the  secret  avenues  which  led  into  Bayoa  Here  It  was 
that  tlie  modem  Cliarles  de  Moor  developed  his  few  noble 
Lraits  ;  for  to  this  man  who  bad  come  to  destrov  his  life  and 
ail  that  was  dear  to  lilm,  he  not  only  spared  hu  life,  hot  oC 
fered  him  that  which  would  have  made  the  honest  soldier 
easy  Cor  tlie  remainder  of  his  days ;  which  was  indignantly 
refused,  lie  then,  with  the  approbation  of  his  captor,  re- 
turned to  the  city.  This  dreumstanoe,  and  some  concomitant 
erents,  proved  that  this  hand  of  pirates  was  not  to  be  taken 
by  land.  Our  naval  force  having  alwars  been  small  In 
that  auartcr,  exertions  for  the  destruction  of  this  illicit 
establishment  could  not  he  expected  from  them  until  au^ 
melted ;  for  an  officer  of  the  navy,  with  most  of  the  gun- 
boaca  on  th^  sution,  had  to  retreat  from  an  overwhelming 
icree  of  La  Fitters.    So  soon  as  the  augmentatioa  of  the 
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Tis  idle  an— moons  roll  on  moons  away. 

And.  Conrad  comes  not^-came  not  since  that  day : 

Nor  trace,  nor  tidings  of  his  doom  declare 

Where  lives  his  grief,  or  perish'd  his  despair  I 

L6ng  moum'd  his  band  whom  none  could  moum 

beside ;   - 
And  fair  the  monument  they  gave  his  bride : 
For  him  they  raise  not  tlie  recording  itone — 
His  death  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely  known ; 
He  left  a  Corsair's  name  to  other  times, 
Llnk'd  with  one  virtue  ■,  and  a  thousand  crimes. > 

navy  authorised  an  attacic,  one  was  made ;  the  overthrow  of 
this  banditti  has  been  the  result :  and  now  this  almost  Invul- 
nerable point  and  key  to  New  Orleans  is  clear  of  an  enemy, 
it  is  to  bo  hoped  the  government  will  hold  it  by  a  strong 
militanr  force.'^  —  Ameriea»  KewMpafter. 

In  Noble*s  continuation  of  Granger's  Biographical  History 
there  Is  a  singular  passage  in  his  account  of  Archbishop 
Blackbourne ;  and  as  in  some  measure  connected  with  the 
profession  of  the  hero  of  the  foregoing  poem,  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  extracting  it.  —  **  There  is  something  mys- 
terious in  the  history  and  character  of  Dr.  Blackbourne. 
The  former  is  but  imperfectly  known ;  and  report  has  even 
asserted  he  was  a  buccaneer  ;  and  that  one  of  his  brethren  in 
that  profession  having  asked,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  what 
had  become  of  his  old  chum,  Blackbourne,  was  answered.  He 
is  Archbishop  of  York.  We  are  informed,  that  Blackbourne 
was  installed  sub.dean  of  Exeter  in  iri94,  which  office  he  re. 
signed  in  170S ;  but  alter  his  successor  Lewis  Barnet's  death, 
in  1704,  he  regained  it.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
dean  ;  and  in  1714,  held  with  it  the  archdeanery  of  Comwali. 
He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter,  February  24.1716; 
and  translated  to  York,  November  :28.  1794,  as  a  reward,  ac. 
cording  to  court  scandal,  for  uniting  George  1.  to  the  Duchess 
of  Monster.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  an  un- 
Ibnnded  calumny.  As  archblsnop  be  behaved  with  great 
prudence,  and  was  equally  respectable  as  the  guanUan  of  the 
revenues  of  the  see.  Rumour  whispered  he  retained  the 
vices  of  his  youth,  and  that  a  passion  for  the  fsir  sex  formed 
an  item  In  the  list  of  his  weaknesses  ;  but  so  far  from  being 
convicted  by  seventy  witnesses,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  directly  criminated  by  one.  In  short,  I  look  open  these 
aspersions  as  the  effects  of  mere  malice.  How  is  it  possible 
a  buccaneer  should  hare  been  so  good  a  scholar  as  Black, 
bourne  certainly  was  ?  He  who  had  so  perfect  a  knowledge 
of  the  classics  (particularly  of  the  Greek  tragedians),  as  to  be 
able  to  read  them  with  the  same  ease  as  he  could  Shakspeare, 
must  have  taken  great  pains  to  acquire  the  learned  languages ; 
and  have  had  both  leisure  and  good  masters.  But  no  was 
undoubtedly  educated  at  Christ  Chnrch '  Collece,  Oxford. 
He  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  pleasant  man :  thu,  however, 
was  turned  against  him  by  its  being  said,  *  lie  gained  more 
hearts  than  souls.'  ** 

"  The  only  voice  that  could  soothe  the  passions  of  the 
savage  (Alpnonso  HI.)  was  that  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
wil^.  the  sole  object  of  his  love ;  the  voice  of  Donna  Isabella, 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  pand.daughter  of 
Philip  IL  King  of  Spain —  Her  dying  woras  sunk  dMp  into 
his  memory ;  his  fierce  spirit  mdted  Into  tears ;  and  after  the 
last  embrace,  Alphoiiso  retired  Into  his  chamber  to  bewail 
his  irreparable  loss,  and  to  meditate  on  the  vanity  of  human 
Ufe."—  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  ill.  p.  47S. 

*  CIQ  "  The  Corsair,''  Lord  Byron  first  felt  himself  at  QiU 
liberty ;  and  then  all  at  once  he  shows  the  unbroken  stream 
of  his  native  eloquence,  of  rapid  narrative,  of  vigorous  and 
bitense,  vet  unforced  Imagery,  sentiment,  and  thought ;  of 
extraordinary  elasticltv,  transparency,  purity,  ease,  and  har- 
mony of  language  \  oi  an  arrangement -of  words,  never  trite, 
yet  always  limple  and  flowing ; — in  such  a  perfect  expression 
of  ideas,  always  impressive,  generally  pointed,  frequently  pas. 
sionate,  and  olleii  new,  that  it  is  perspicuity  itself,  with  not  a 
superfluous  word,  and  not  a  word  out  of  Its  natural  place.  — 
Sir  E.  BsTOGES.  **  The  Corsair  "  is  written  in  the  regular 
heroic  couplet,  with  a  spirit,  freedom,  and  variety  of  tone, 
of  which,  notwithstanding  the  example  of  Dryden,  we  scarcely 
believed  that  measure  susceptible.  It  was  yet  to  be  proved 
that  this,  the  most  ponderous  and  stately  verse  in  our  Ian. 
guage,  could  be  accommodated  to  the  variations  of  a  tale  of 
passion  and  of  pity,  and  to  all  the  breaks,  starts,  and  transitions 
of  an  adventurous  and  dramatic  narration.  This  experiment 
Lord  Byron  has  made,  with  equal  boldness  and  success ;  and 
has  latisfled  us,  that  the  oldest  and  roost  respectable  measure 
that  is  known  amongst  us.  Is  at  least  as  flexible  as  any  other, 
and  capable,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  of  vibrations  as  strong 
and  rapid  as  those  of  a  lighter  structure.  —  JErrasY.!] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


OANTO  X. 


A    T  A  LE.» 


fUrau 


OANTO   THB    FIRST. 


Tm  Ser6<  are  glad  through  Lara*s  wide  domain. 
And  aUverf  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain ; 
He,  their  unhoped,  but  unfoi^gotten  lord. 
The  long  self-exiled  chieftain,  is  restored : 
There  be  bright  ftccs  in  the  busy  haU, 
Bowls  on  the  board,  and  banners  on  the  wall ; 
Far  checkering  o'er  the  pictured  window,  plays 
The  unwonted  feggots'  hospitable  blaae ; 
And  gay  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth. 
With  tongues  all  loudness,  and  with  eyes  all  mirth. 

n. 

The  chief  of  Lara  is  retum*d  again : 
And  why  had  Lara  cross'd  the  bounding  main  ? 
Left  by  his  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know. 
Lord  of  himself;  -^that  heritage  of  woe. 
That  fiearAil  empire  which  the  human  breast 
But  holds  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest  I — 

1 TA  fewdayi  aft«rhohadpatth«ftniahingb«ndtothe**Ode 
to  Napoleon  BuonajMite,*'  Lord  Byron  adopted  tlie  most 
extnordinaiy  resolution  that,  perhapt,  erer  entered  into  tb« 
mind  of  an  author  of  anir  ceiebritf.  Annoyed  at  the  tone 
of  dltparagement  in  which  hit  asiatlanta— >not  content  with 
blackening  hii  moral  and  tocial  character— now  aflbcted  to 
•peak  of  his  genius,  and  somewhat  mortified,  there  is  reason 
to  beliere,  by  finding  that  his  own  Mends  dreaded  the  cflhcts 
of  constant  pobltcation  on  his  ultimate  fame,  he  cama  to  the 
determhiation,  not  only  to  print  no  more  in  Attore,  hot  to  pur- 
chase back  the  whole  of  his  past  copyrights,  and  suppress 
every  Ham  h«  had  erer  written.  With  tlUs  riew,  on  the  29th 
of  April,  h«  actually  enclosed  his  publisher  a  draft  for  the 
money.  **  For  all  this,"  he  said.  **  it  might  be  as  well  to  auign 
some  reason ;  I  hare  none  to  give,  except  mr  own  caprice, 
and  I  do  not  consider  the  circumstance  of  consequence 
enouch  to  require  explanation."  An  appeal,  howerer,  flrom 
Mr.  Murray,  to  his  good-nature  and  conriderateness,  brought, 
in  eight  and  forty  hours,  the  following  reply :  — "If  your  pre- 
sent note  is  serious,  and  It  really  would  be  inconrenient, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter :  tear  my  draft,  and  go  on  as 
usual :  that  I  was  perfectly  serious,  in  wishing  to  suppress 
all  future  publication,  is  true  ;  but  certainly  not  to  interfere 
with  the  ooDTenience  of  others,  and  more  partiadarly  your 
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The  firflowfaig  passages  in  his  Diary  depict  the  state  of 
Lord  BTTon's  mind  at  this  period:—**  Murray  has  bad  a  letter 
trmn  his  brother  bibliopole  of  Edinburgh,  who  sars,  *  be  is 
lucky  In  having  such  a  poet* — something  as  if  one  was  a 

Kk-horte,  or  *  ass,  or  any  thing  that  is  bis ; '  or  like  Mrs. 
:kwood,  who  replied  to  some  inquinr  after  the  Odes  on 
Rasors,  *  Laws,  sir,  we  keeps  a  poet.*  The  same  illustrious 
Edinburgh  bookseller  once  sent  an  order  for  books,  poesy, 
and  cookery,  with  this  agreeable  postscript — *The  Haroid 
and  Cookery  are  much  wanted.*  Such  is  dune !  and,  after 
all,  quite  as  good  as  any  other  *  life  in  others'  breath.*  *Tls 
much  the  same  to  diriae  purchasers  with  Hannah  Glasse  or 
Hannah  More.** —  **  March  17th,  Redde  the  'Quarrels  of 
Authors,'  a  new  work  br  that  most  entertaining  and  rc- 
searcliing  writer,  D*  Israeli  They  seem  to  be  an  irritable 
set,  and  1  wish  myself  well  out  of  it.    *  I'll  not  march  through 


With  none  to  check  and  few  to  point  in  time 
The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  way  to  crime ; 
Then,  when  he  most  required  commandment,  then 
Had  Lara's  daring  boyhood  goveru'd  men. 
It  skills  not,  boob  not  step  by  step  to  trace 
His  youth  through  all  the  mases  of  its  race; 
Short  was  the  course  his  restlessness  had  nm. 
But  long  enough  to  leave  him  half  undone.  9 

UL 
And  Lara  left  in  youth  his  ftther-Iand ; 
But  from  the  hour  he  waved  his  parting  hand 
Each  trace  wax'd  fidnter  of  his  course,  till  all 
Had  nearly  ceased  his  memory  to  recall. 
His  sire  was  dust,  his  vassals  could  dedare, 
*Twas  all  they  knew,  that  Lara  was  not  there; 
Nor  sent,  nor  came  he,  till  conjecture  grew 
Cold  in  the  many,  anxious  in  the  few. 
His  haU  scarce  echoes  with  his  wonted  namt^ 
His  portrait  darkens  in  its  ftdlng  frame. 
Another  chief  consoled  his  destined  bride. 
The  young  forgot  him,  and  the  old  had  died; 
**  Tet  doth  he  live  I  **  exclaims  the  impatient  heir. 
And  sighs  for  sables  which  he  must  not  wear. 
A  hundred  scutcheons  deck  with  gloomy  grace 
The  Laras*  last  and  longest  dwelling-place ; 

Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat.*  What  the  derfl  had  I  to  do 
with  the  scribblhig  ?  It  Is  too  late  to  inquin>,  and  ail  regret 
U  useless.  But 'an  it  were  to  do  again— I  should  write  again, 
I  suppose.  Such  is  human  nature,  at  least  my  share  of  it ;  — 
though  I  shall  think  better  of  myself  if  I  have  sense  to  stop 
now.  If  I  hare  a  wife,  and  that  wife  has  a  son,  I  will  bring 
up  mhie  heir  in  the  most  anU-poedcal  way— make  him  a 
lawyer,  or  a  pirate,  or  anything.  But  if  he  writes,  too.  I  shall 
be  sure  he  is  none  of  mine,  and  will  cot  him  off  with  a  v^k, 
token.*'— •*  April  19.  I  wfll  keep  no  ftuther  journal ;  and,  to 

rwTent  me  from  returning,  like  a  dog,  to  the  Toralt  of  menorr, 
tear  out  the  remaining  leeTet  of  uds  volume.    *  Oh  fool*  I 
shall  go  mad.*  ** 

These  extracts  are  from  the  Diaiy  of  March  and  April,  1814. 
Before  the  end  of  May  he  had  begun  the  composition  of 
"  Lara,"  which  has  been  almost  unlTersally  considered  as  the 
continuation  of  -  The  Corsair.**  This  poem  was  published 
anonraously  in  th^  foUowing  August,  fai  the  same  volume 
with  Mr.  Ilogers's  elegant  tale  of  "Jacqueline ; "  an  unnatural 
and  unintelligible  conjunction,  which,  however,  gave  rise  to 
some  pretty  good  jokes.  "  I  believe,"  says  Lofd  Byron,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  "  I  told  you  of  Larry  and  Jacquv.  A 
friend  of  mine— at  least  a  Iriend  of  his— was  leai^g  said 
Larry  and  Jacquy  in  a  Brighton  coach.  A  passenger  took  up 
the  book  and  queried  as  to  the  author.  The  proprietor  said. 
*  there  were  two  ;  *— to  which  the  answer  of  the  unknown 
was.  *  A  V,  ay,—  a  joint  concern,  I  suppose,  tmmmot  like  Sten»- 
hold  and  Hopkins.'  Is  not  this  excellent  ?  I  woukl  not  have 
missed  the  'vile  comparison'  to  have  escaped  being  the 
« Arcades  ambo  et  cantare  pares.*  **2 

•  Th«  reader  is  apprised,  that  the  name  of  Lan  being 
Spanish,  and  no  circumstance  of  local  and  natural  description 
fixing  the  scene  or  hero  of  the  poem  to  any  country  or  age, 
the  word  •  Serf;'  which  could  not  be  correctly  applied  to  the 
lower  classes  in  Spain,  who  were  never  vassals  of  the  soil. 
""  *L*T*r^«''",*^n  employed  to  designate  the  followers  of 
our  fictitious  chieftain.  — r Lord  Byron  elsewhere  ««rt»».tf. 
that  he  meant  Lara  for  a  chief  of  the  Morea.] 

>  PLord  Byron's  own  tale  is  partly  told  In  this  section.^ 
Sia  WALTsa  Scorr.J 


Be  coBMi  >t  Iwt  In  KiddeD  Isnclincu, 

And  whence  tbej  know  not  wby  Ottj  netd  not  gucn  i 

ThcT  mora  rolgbt  numl,  wben  the  gnetiag  '■  o'er, 

Hot  that  bs  oune,  bnt  onw  not  long  behm  ; 

No  tnin  b  hii  bcrond  a  ilngl*  pige, 

Of  Kmlgn  upect,  md  o(  tauhr  igc. 

T(«i  lud  nllM  on,  and  bit  tber  (peed  maj 

To  tbow  tlut  winder  u  to  ttaoae  tlut  itay ; 

But  lack  at  tidings  Ihm  another  cUme 

Had  lent  a  Sagging  wing  to  wearf  Time. 

ThcT  we,  thejr  recognlie,  r>t  almwt  deem 

The  pttwnt  duUon^  or  the  patt  a  dicun. 

He  live*,  nor  ftt  i>  pM  Ui  mnhaod'i  prime,  [time ; 
Though  leaT'd  br  toll,  and  lomethliig  touch'd  by 
His  bults,  whote'er  ttaer  were.  If  kkk*  fOrgot, 
Ulght  be  untaught  him  by  hb  varied  lot ; 
Kor  good  nor  111  of  lata  wen  known,  hii  name 
Hlgbt  jet  uphold  bi>  patrimonial  tuat  ■, 
Hii  soul  in  routb  wu  huightr,  hut  bit  sins 
Ko  man  than  pleanm  (ram  the  itilpllng  wini ; 
And  nich.  If  not  yet  hardenM  In  their  coune, 
IQgbt  be  redecm'd,  nor  aik  a  long  itmone. 


And  thcT  Indeed  were  dunged  —  "tii  quickly  teen, 
Whale'er  he  be,  twia  not  v^iat  he  bed  been  : 
I   That  brow  in  fuirow'd  tinea  had  Oi'd  at  lut. 

And  ipake  of  pasdotu,  but  of  panlOD  put : 
, ,    The  pride,  Iwt  oot  the  in,  of  eu-ly  dayi, 
I    Cnldneti  of  mien,  and  careleBuen  of  pnlie ; 
I    A  high  demoinour.  and  a  glance  tlut  took 

I  Tbetr  tboo^ta  from  othen  by  a  tingle  look ; 

I I  And  that  nrcanlc  lerlty  of  tongue, 

'  I  The  (tinging  of  a  bean  the  world  halh  itnng, ' 
I  That  daiti  In  leemlng  ptiyfkilnea  around, 
i|  And  makei  those  tail  that  will  not  own  the  wound ; 
j   AH  theae  leem'd  bli,  and  nmethlng  more  beneath, 
I   Than  glance  could  well  leral,  or  acceot  breathe. 
glory,  lore,  the  common  aim, 
;  can  cauqaer,  lud  that  all  would  claim, 
I  tneact  ■ppcar'd  no  more  to  Btiire, 
1  Bi  lately  they  had  been  alife ; 
deep  Aellog  Kwere  vain  to  true 
-    ughlen'd  o'er  hli  Urld  Ikee. 


VL 
Not  much  be  loTad  Icng  qneatLn  of  the  paat, 
Nor  told  of  wondrous  wlldi,  and  ilmitii  vast. 
In  those  &r  landi  when  ht  had  wander'd  lone. 
And  —  u  hbnsetf  would  have  It  seem  —  unknown : 
Tet  theK  In  vain  his  eye  could  sanely  scan. 
Hot  glean  experience  fn>m  hit  hDow  man  ; 
But  what  he  had  heheld  he  ihunn'd  to  show, 
At  hanlly  worth  a  stranger's  an  to  know ; 
If  itlll  more  prying  such  Inquiry  grew. 


vn. 

Mot  unr^toleed  to  see  him  once  again. 
Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  hsnnti  at  m 
Bom  of  high  Uncage,  Uok'd  In  hi 
He  mingled  with  the  Msgnateatrfhb  land; 
Join'd  the  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay, 
Aod  taw  them  smile  or  ligh  tbetr  hours  away  j  ■ 
But  still  he  only  saw,  and  did  not  share, 
The  common  pleuure  or  the  general  care  ; 
He  did  not  follow  what  they  all  ponUBl, 
With  hope  still  beflled  still  to  be  renew'd  ; 
Nor  jhidowy  honour,  nor  substantial  gain. 
Nor  beauty's  preference,  and  the  rival's  pain : 
Arouud  him  some  myiterioiu  drcle  thrown 
KepelI'd  approach,  and  ihow'd  him  stlU  alone ; 
Upon  bli  eye  sat  something  of  reproof! 
That  kept  St  lean  Mvollty  aloof; 
And  things  man  timid  that  beheld  him  near, 
Id  silence  gaied,  or  whliper'd  mutual  feari 
And  they  the  wiser.  fHendller  few  confeis'd 
They  deem'd  him  better  than  his  air  eipress'd. 

'Twas  strange — In  youth  all  action  lOd  all  ISIt, 
Burning  for  pleaaure,  not  anne  bom  itrlTe ; 
Woman — the  Held  —  the  ocean  —  all  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladneaa,  peril  of  a  gnre. 
In  turn  be  tried  —  be  ransack'd  all  below. 
And  found  his  recompenca  in  joy  or  woe. 
No  tame,  trite  medium  (  for  his  feelings  sought 
In  that  Inteniencas  an  escape  ttom  thought : 
The  tempeit  of  Us  heart  In  acorn  had  gaied 
On  that  the  ttabler  elements  hath  raised ; 
The  nptun  tt  bis  heart  had  look'd  on  high. 
And  esk'd  If  greater  dwelt  beyond  the  sky : 
Chiln'd  to  excess,  the  slave  ot  each  eitnme, 

be  from  the  wildness  of  that  dream  7 


nullr  iDioWd  Ui  herosi.  siul  at  the  pnttrbJal  Ac' ' 

H  puMIe,  milatalB  th>  ucAdsncT  l»  <b«tr  bnnir. 

Id  Mcqulred  br  Ui  gnt  matunil  production.    So, 

indlspuublytaiibaeii.  — Sia  WAivia  licvrr.] 

niplloa  of  Lan,  iDdteily  and  una 
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Alas !  be  told  not — but  be  did  awake 

To  cone  tbe  witber'd  beart  tbat  would  not  break. 


[tread 


Books,  for  bis  volume  beretofore  was  Bian, 

WItb  eye  more  curious  be  appeared  to  scan. 

And  oft,  in  sudden  mood,  for  manj  a  day, 

Ftom  all  communion  be  would  start  away : 

And  tben,  bis  rarely  call*d  attendants  said, 

Tbrougb  nigbfs  long  bours  would  sound  bis  buiried 

O'er  tbe  dark  gallery,  wbere  bis  fktbers  fh>wn'd 

In  rude  but  antique  portraiture  around : 

Tbey  beard,   but  wbisper'd  —  **  that  must  not  be 

known^ 
Tbe  sound  of  words  less  eartbly  tban  bis  own. 
Yes,  tbey  wbo  cbose  rolgbt  smile,  but  some  bad  seen 
Tbey  scarce  knew  wbat,  but  more  tban  sbould  bave 

been. 
Wby  gaxed  be  so  upon  tbe  gbastly  bead 
Wbicb  bands  profane  bad  gatbcr'd  from  tbe  dead, 
Tbat  still  beside  bis  opened  volume  lay, 
As  if  to  startle  all  save  bim  away  ? 
Why  slept  be  not  wben  otbcrs  were  at  rest  7 
Wby  beard  no  music,  and  received  no  guest  ? 
All  was  not  well,  tbey  deem'd — but  wbere  tbe  wrong  ? 
Some  knew  percbance^but  'twere  a  tale  too  long ; 
And  sucb  besides  were  too  discreetly  wise. 
To  more  tban  bint  tbeir  knowledge  in  surmise ; 
But  if  tbey  would  ^tbey  could** — around  tbe  board. 
Thus  Lara's  vassals  prattled  of  tbeir  lord. 

It  was  tbe  night — and  Lara's  glassy  stream 

Tbe  stars  are  studding,  each  with  imaged  beam ; 

So  calm,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray, 

And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away ; 

Beiiecting  1^  and  fidry-like  firom  high 

The  immortal  lights  that  live  along  tbe  sky : 

Its  banks  are  fringed  with  many  a  goodly  tree. 

And  flowers  the  fairest  that  may  feast  the  bee ; 

Sucb  in  her  duplet  in&nt  Dian  wove. 

And  Innocence  would  offer  to  her  love. 

These  deck  tbe  shore ;  tbe  waves  tbeir  channel  make 

In  windings  bright  and  masy  like  tbe  snake. 

All  was  so  still,  so  soft  in  earth  and  air. 

You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit  there ; 

Secure  that  nought  of  evil  could  delight 

To  walk  in  such  a  scene,  on  sucb  a  night  I 

It  was  a  moment  only  for  tbe  good : 

So  Lara  deem'd,  nor  longer  there  he  stood. 

But  tum'd  in  silence  to  bis  castle-gate ; 

Sucb  scene  bis  soul  no  more  could  contemplate : 

Such  scene  reminded  him  of  other  days, 

Of  skies  more  cloudless,  moons  of  purer  blase. 

Of  nights  more  soft  and  frequent,  hearts  tbat  now 

No — no — tbe  storm  may  beat  upon  his  brow, 
Unfclt— unsparing-— but  a  night  like  »>!*•, 
A  night  of  beauty,  mock'd  such  breast  as  his. 

XL 
He  tum*d  within  bis  solitary  ball. 
And  his  high  shadow  shot  along  tilie  wan : 
There  were  tbe  painted  forms  of  other  times, 
*T  was  all  they  left  of  virtues  or  of  crimes. 
Save  vague  tradition ;  and  tbe  gloomy  vaults 
That  bid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  fiiults ; 
And  half  a  column  of  the  pompous  page. 
That  speeds  tbe  specious  tide  from  age  to  age ; 
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Where  history's  pen  its  praise  or  blame  supplies. 
And  lies  like  truth,  and  still  most  truly  lies. 
He  wandering  mused,  and  as  the  moonbeam  shone 
Through  the  dim  lattice  o'er  tbe  floor  of  stone. 
And  tbe  high  fivtted  roof,  and  saints,  tbat  there 
O'er  Gothic  windows  knelt  In  pictured  prayer, 
Beflectcd  in  fkmtastlc  figures  grew, 
Like  life,  but  not  like  mortal  lift,  to  view; 
His  bristling  locks  of  sable,  brow  of  gloom. 
And  the  wide  waving  of  his  shaken  plume. 
Glanced  like  a  spectre's  attributes,  and  gave 
His  aspect  all  tbat  terror  gives  tbe  grave. 


*Twas  midnight ^-all  was  slumber;  tbe  lone  light 
Dimm'd  in  the  bunp,  as  loth  to  break  the  night 
Hark  I  there  be  murmurs  beard  in  Lara's  ball — 
A  sound — a  voice— a  shriek—- a  fearAil  call  1 
A  long;  krad  shriek— and  silence — did  tbey  bear 
That  frantic  echo  burst  the  sleeping  ear  ? 
They  heard  and  rose,  and,  tremidously  brave. 
Rush  wbere  the  sound  inv(Aed  their  aid  to  save ; 
They  come  with  half-lit  tapers  in  tbeir  bands. 
And  snatcb'd  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands. 

XQL 
Cold  as  tbe  marble  wbere  his  length  was  laid. 
Pale  as  tbe  beam  tbat  o'er  his  features  play'd. 
Was  Lara  stretch'd ;  bis  half-drawn  sabre  near, 
Dropp'd  it  sbould  seem  in  more  than  nature's  fear; 
Yet  be  was  flraii,  or  had  been  flrm  till  now, 
And  still  defiance  knit  bis  gatbcr'd  brow ; 
Though  mix'd  with  terror,  senseless  as  be  lay. 
There  lived  upon  his  lip  the  wish  to  slay ; 
Some  balf-form'd  threat  in  utterance  there  had  died. 
Some  imprecation  of  despairing  pride ; 
His  eye  was  almost  seal'd,  but  not  forsook 
Even  in  its  trance  the  gladiator's  look, 
Tbat  oft  awake  his  aspect  could  disclose, 
And  now  was  fix'd  in  horrible  repose. 
They  raise  bim — bear  bim; — bush!  be  breathes, 

he  speaks, 
The  swarthy  blush  recolours  in  bis  cheeks. 
His  lip  resumes  its  red,  his  eye,  though  dim. 
Rolls  wide  and  wild,  each  slowly  quivering  limb 
RecaUs  its  function,  but  his  words  are  strung 
In  terms  that  seem  not  of  his  native  tongue ; 
Distinct  but  strange,  enough  they  understand 
To  deem  them  accents  of  another  land ; 
And  such  they  were,  and  meant  to  meet  an  ear 
That  hears  him  not — alas !  that  cannot  hear  I 

XIV. 
His  page  approach'd,  and  he  alone  appear'd 
To  know  the  import  of  the  words  they  heard ; 
And,  by  the  changes  of  bis  cheek  and  brow. 
They  were  not  such  as  Lara  should  avow. 
Nor  he  interpret,  —yet  with  less  surprise 
Tban  those  around  their  chieftain's  state  he  eyes. 
But  Lara's  prostrate  form  he  bent  beside. 
And  in  tbat  tongue  which  seem'd  his  own  replied. 
And  Lara  heeds  those  tones  that  gently  seem 
To  soothe  away  the  horrors  of  his  dream  — 
If  dream  it  were,  tbat  thus  could  overthrow 
A  breast  that  needed  not  ideal  woe. 

XV. 
Whate'er  his  frensy  dream'd  or  eye  beheld. 
If  yet  remember'd  ne'er  to  be  reveal'd. 
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LARA. 


Ill 


Bests  at  his  heart :  the  custom'd  morning  came, 
And  breathed  new  vigour  in  his  shaken  frame ; 
And  solace  sought  he  none  firom  priest  nor  leech. 
And  soon  the  same  in  movement  and  in  speech 
As  heretofore  he  fUI*d  the  passing  hours,  — 
Nor  less  he  smiles,  nor  more  his  forehead  lowers. 
Than  these  were  wont;  and  if  the  coming  night 
.^fpear'd  less  welcome  now  to  Lara's  sight. 
He  to  his  marvelling  vassals  show'd  it  not. 
Whose  shuddering  proved  their  fear  was  less  forgot 
In  trembling  pairs  (alone  they  dared  not)  crawl 
The  astonish*d  slaves,  and  shun  the  fitted  liall ; 
The  waving  banner,  and  the  clapping  door, 
The  rustling  tapestry,  and  the  echoing  floor ; 
The  long  dim  shadows  of  surrounding  trees. 
The  flapping  bat,  the  night  song  of  the  breese ; 
Aught  they  behold  or  hear  their  thought  appals. 
As  evening  saddens  o'er  the  daric  grey  walls. 

ZVL 
Tain  thought  I  that  hour  of  ne*er  unravell'd  gloom 
Came  not  again,  or  taiA  could  assume 
A  seeming  of  forgetAilness,  that  made 
His  vassals  more  amaxed  nor  less  afkiiid— 
Had  memory  vanish'd  then  with  sense  restored  ? 
Snce  word,  nor  look,  nor  gesture  of  their  lord 
BetrayM  a  feeling  that  recall'd  to  these 
That  fever'd  moment  of  liis  mind*s  disease. 
Was  it  a  dream  ?   was  his  the  voice  that  spoke 
Those  strange  wild  accents ;  his  the  cry  that  broke 
Their  slumber  ?  his  the  oppress'd,  o'erlabour'd  heart 
That  ceased  to  beat,  the  look  that  made  them  start  ? 
Could  he  who  thus  had  suifer'd  so  forget. 
When  such  as  saw  that  suffering  shudder  yet  ? 
Or  did  that  silence  prove  his  memory  flx'd 
Too  deep  for  words,  indelible,  immix*d 
In  that  corroding  secrecy  which  gnaws 
The  heart  to  show  the  effect,  but  not  the  cause  ? 
Not  so  in  him ;  liis  breast  had  burled  both. 
Nor  common  gazers  could  discern  the  growth 
Of  thoughts  that  mortal  lips  must  leave  half  told ; 
They  choke  the  feeble  wonls  that  would  unfold. 

xvn. 

In  him  inexplicably  mix*d  appeared 

Much  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  fear'd ; 

Opinion  varying  o*er  his  hidden  lot. 

In  praise  or  railing  ne'er  his  name  forgot : 

His  sllenoe  form'd  a  theme  for  others*  prate — 

They  guess'd — they  gaxed — they  fiiin  would  know 

his&te. 
What  had  he  been  ?  what  was  he,  thus  unknown. 
Who  walk'd  their  world,  his  lineage  only  known  ? 
A  hater  of  his  kind  ?   yet  some  would  say. 
With  them  he  could  seem  gay  amidst  the  gay ; 
But  own'd  that  smile,  if  oft  observed  and  near, 
Waned  in  its  mirth,  and  wlther'd  to  a  sneer ; 
That  smile  might  reach  his  lip,  but  pass'd  not  by, 
None  e'er  could  trace  its  laughter  to  his  eye : 
Tet  there  was  softness  too  in  his  regard, 
At  times,  a  heart  as  not  by  nature  hard. 
But  oooe  perceived,  his  sidrit  seem'd  to  chide 
Such  weakness,  as  unworthy  of  its  pride. 
And  steel'd  itself,  as  scorning  to  redeem 
One  doubt  from  others'  half  withheld  esteem ; 
In  self-inflicted  penance  of  a  breast 
Which  tenderness  might  once  liave  wrung  from  rest ; 


In  vigilance  of  grief  that  would  compel 
The  soul  to  hate  for  having  loved  too  welL 

XVIIL 
There  was  in  him  a  vital  scorn  of  all : 
As  if  the  worst  had  fidl'n  which  could  be&ll. 
He  stood  a  stranger  in  this  breathing  world, 
An  erring  spirit  from  another  hurl'd ; 
A  tiling  of  dark  imaginings,  that  shaped 
By  choice  the  perils  he  by  chance  escaped ; 
But  'scaped  in  vain,  for  in  their  memory  yet 
His  mind  would  half  exult  and  half  regret : 
With  more  capacity  for  love  than  earth 
Bestows  on  most  of  mortal  mould  and  birth. 
His  early  dreams  of  good  outstripp'd  the  truth. 
And  troubled  manhood  follow'd  bafilcd  youth ; 
With  thought  of  years  in  phantom  chase  misspent. 
And  wasted  powers  for  better  purpose  lent ; 
And  fiery  passions  that  had  pour'd  their  wrath 
In  hurried  desolation  o'er  his  path. 
And  left  the  better  feelings  all  at  strife 
In  wild  reflection  o'er  bis  stormy  life ; 
But  haughty  still,  and  loth  himself  to  blame, 
He  caird  on  Nature's  self  to  share  the  shame, 
And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshy  form 
She  gave  to  clog  the  soul,  and  feast  the  worm ; 
Till  he  at  last  confounded  good  and  ill, 
And  half  mistook  for  fate  the  acts  of  will : 
Too  high  for  common  selfishness,  he  could 
At  times  resign  his  own  for  others'  good, 
But  not  in  pity,  not  because  he  ought. 
But  In  some  strange  perversity  of  thought. 
That  sway'd  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride 
To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beside ; 
And  this  same  impulse  would,  in  tempting  time. 
Mislead  his  spirit  equally  to  crime ; 
So  much  he  soar'd  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath. 
The  men  with  whom  he  felt  condemned  to  breathe. 
And  long'd  by  good  or  ill  to  separate 
Himself  fh>m  all  who  shared  his  mortal  state ; 
His  mind  abhorring  tliis  had  flx'd  her  throne 
Far  from  the  world,  in  regions  of  her  own : 
Thus  coldly  passing  all  that  pass'd  below, 
His  blood  in  temperate  seeming  now  would  flow : 
Ah  I  happier  if  it  ne'er  with  guUt  had  glow'd. 
But  ever  in  that  icy  smoothness  flow'd ! 
*Tis  true,  with  other  men  their  path  he  walk'd. 
And  like  the  rest  in  seeming  did  and  talk'd. 
Nor  outraged  Reason's  rules  by  flaw  nor  start. 
His  madness  was  not  of  the  head,  but  heart ; 
And  rarely  wander'd  in  his  speech,  or  drew 
His  thoughts  so  forth  as  to  offend  the  view. 

XIX. 

With  all  that  chilling  mystery  of  mien. 
And  seeming  gladness  to  remain  unseen. 
He  had  (if  'twere  not  nature's  boon)  an  art 
Of  flxing  memory  on  another's  heart : 
It  was  not  love  perchance — nor  hate — nor  aught 
That  words  can  image  to  express  the  thought ; 
But  they  who  saw  him  did  not  see  in  vain. 
And  once  beheld,  would  ask  of  him  again : 
And  those  to  whom  he  spake  remember'd  well. 
And  on  the  words,  however  light,  would  dwell : 
None  knew,  nor  how,  nor  why,  but  he  entwined 
Himself  perforce  around  the  hearer's  mind ; 
There  he  was  stamp'd,  in  liking,  or  in  hate. 
If  greeted  once ;  however  brief  the  dato 
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That  firiendshlp,  pity,  or  ayenioQ  knew. 
Still  there  within  the  inmost  thought  he  grew. 
Tou  could  not  penetrate  his  soul,  but  fiHind, 
Despite  your  wonder,  to  your  own  he  wound ; 
His  presence  haunted  still ;  and  ftcm  the  breast 
He  forced  an  all  unwilling  interest : 
Vain  was  the  struggle  in  that  mental  net, 
Hb  spirit  8eem*d  to  dare  you  to  foiget  1 

XX. 

There  is  a  festival,  where  knights  and  dames. 
And  aught  that  wealth  or  lofty  lineage  claims. 
Appear— >a  highborn  and  a  welcome  guest 
To  Otho's  hall  came  Lara  with  the  rest 
The  long  carousal  shakes  the  illumined  hall. 
Well  speeds  alike  the  banquet  and  the  ball ; 
And  the  gay  dance  of  bounding  Beauty's  train 
Links  grace  and  harmony  In  happiest  chain : 
Blest  are  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  hands' 
That  mingle  there  in  well  according  bands ; 
It  is  a  sight  the  careftil  brow  might  smooth. 
And  make  Age  smUe,  and  dream  itself  to  youth. 
And  Youth  forget  such  hour  was  past  on  earth. 
So  springs  the  exulting  bosom  to  that  mirth  I 

XXL 

And  Lara  gased  on  these,  sedately  ^ad, 

Hb  brow  belled  him  if  his  soul  was  sad ; 

And  his  glance  follow*d  &st  each  fluttering  fidr, 

Whose  steps  of  lightness  woke  no  echo  there : 

He  lean'd  against  the  lofty  pillar  nigh. 

With  folded  arms  and  long  attentive  esre. 

Nor  mark'd  a  glance  so  sternly  flx*d  on  his — 

HI  brook*d  high  Lara  scrutiny  like  this : 

At  length  he  caught  it — *tis  a  &oe  unknown. 

But  seems  as  searching  his,  and  his  alone ; 

Prying  and  dark,  a  stranger's  by  his  mien. 

Who  still  tiU  now  had  gazed  on  him  unseen : 

At  length  encountering  meets  the  mutual  gaze 

Of  keen  inquiry,  and  of  mute  amaze ; 

On  Lan*s  ^ance  emotion  gathering  grew. 

As  if  distrusting  that  the  stranger  threw ; 

Along  the  stranger's  aspect,  flx'd  and  stern, 

Flash'd  more  than  thence  the  vulgar  eye  could  leam. 

XXIL 
**  *Tis  he  !  **  the  stranger  cried,  and  those  that  heard 
Re-echoed  ftst  and  fiir  the  whlsper*d  word. 
••  'Tis  he!"—"  *Tis  who?  "  they  question  fer  and  near. 
Till  louder  accents  rung  on  Lara's  ear ; 
So  widely  spread,  few  bosoms  well  could  brook 
The  general  marvel,  or  that  single  look : 
But  Lara  stirred  not,  changed  not,  the  surprise 
That  sprung  at  flnt  to  his  arrested  eyes 
Seem'd  now  subsided,  neither  sunk  nor  raised 
Glanced  his  eye  round,  though  still  the  stranger  gazed ; 
And  drawing  nigh,  exdaim'd,  with  haughty  sneer, 
**  *Tis  he  I  — how  came  he  thence? — what  doth  he 
here?" 

xxin. 

It  were  too  much  for  Lara  to  pass  by 

Such  questions,  so  repeated  fierce  and  high  ; 

With  look  collected,  but  with  accent  cold. 

More  mildly  firm  than  petulantly  bold. 

He  tum'd,  and  met  the  inquisitorial  tone — 

**  My  name  is  Lara !  —  when  thine  own  is  known. 


Doubt  not  my  fitting  answer  to  requite 
The  unlook'd  for  courtesy  of  such  a  knight. 
*Tis  Lara  I — fhrther  wouldst  thou  mark  or  ask  ? 
I  shun  no  question,  and  I  wear  no  maak." 

**  Thou  shunn'st  no  question  I  Fondcr^ls  there  none 
Thy  heart  must  ansfrer,  thoo^  thine  ear  would  shun  ? 
And  deem*st  thou  me  unknown  too  ?    Gaae  agam  1 
At  least  thy  memory  was  not  given  in  vain. 
Oh  I  never  canst  thou  cancel  half  her  debt. 
Eternity  forbids  thee  to  forget" 
With  slow  and  searrhing  f^Moce  upon  his  fiioe 
Grew  Lara's  eyes,  but  nothing  there  could  trace 
They  knew,  or  chose  to  know — with  dubious  look 
He  ddgn'd  no  answer,  but  his  head  he  shook. 
And  half  contemptuous  tom'd  to  pass  away ; 
But  the  stem  stranger  motion*d  him  to  stay. 
"  A  word  I — I  charge  thee  stay,  and  answer  here 
To  one,  who^  wert  thou  noble,  were  thy  peer. 
But  as  thou  wast  and  art — nay,  frown  not,  lord. 
If  false,  'tis  easy  to  disprove  the  word- 
But  as  thou  wast  and  art,  on  thee  looks  down. 
Distrusts  thy  smiles,  but  shakes  not  at  thy  frown. 

Art  thou  not  he  ?  whose  deeds ** 

**  Whate'er  I  be. 
Words  wild  as  these,  accusers  like  to  thee, 
I  list  no  further ;  those  with  whom  they  weigfa 
BCay  hear  the  rest,  nor  venture  to  gainsay 
The  wondrous  tale  no  doubt  thy  tongue  can  tell. 
Which  thus  begins  so  courteously  and  wdL 
Let  Otho  cherish  here  his  poUsh'd  guest. 
To  him  my  thanks  and  thoughts  shall  be  express'd.** 
And  here  their  wondering  host  hath  interposed  »- 
**  Whate'er  there  be  between  you  undisdoaed. 
This  is  no  time  nor  fitting  place  to  mar 
The  mirthftil  meeting  with  a  wordy  war. 
If  thou.  Sir  Ezzelin,  hast  aught  to  show 
Which  it  befits  Count  Lara*s  ear  to  know. 
To-morrow,  here,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  best 
Beseem  your  mutual  Judgment,  speak  the  rest ; 
I  pledge  myself  for  thee,  as  not  unknown. 
Though,  like  Count  Lara,  now  retum*d  alone 
From  other  lands,  almost  a  stranger  grown ; 
And  If  from  Lara's  blood  and  gentle  birth 
I  augur  right  of  courage  and  of  worth. 
He  will  not  that  untainted  line  beUe, 
Nor  aught  that  knighthood  may  accord,  deny." 

**  To-morrow  be  it,"  Ezzelin  replied, 

**  And  here  our  several  worth  and  truth  be  tried : 

I  gage  my  life,  my  fidchion  to  attest 

My  words,  so  may  I  mingle  with  the  blest !" 

What  answers  Lara  ?  to  its  centre  shrunk 

His  soul,  in  deep  abstractimi  sudden  sunk  ; 

The  words  of  many,  and  the  eyes  of  aU 

That  there  were  gather'd,  seem'd  on  him  to  fall ; 

But  his  were  silent,  his  appeared  to  stray 

In  fiur  foigetfulness  away— away — 

Alas  !  that  heedlessness  of  all  around 

Bespoke  remembrance  only  too  profound. 
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"  To-morrow  I — ay,  to-morrow  I"  fdrther  word 
Than  those  repeated  none  from  Lara  heard  ; 
Upon  his  brow  no  outward  passion  spoke  ; 
From  his  large  eye  no  flashing  anger  broke ; 
Tct  there  was  something  fix*d  In  that  low  tone. 
Which  show'd  rrsolve,  determined,  thou^  unknown. 
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He  seised  his  cloak  —  his  head  he  sUghtly  bow'd. 
And  passing  Ezxelin,  he  left  the  crowd ; 
And,  as  he  paas'd  him,  smiling  met  the  frown 
With  which  that  chieftidn*8  brow  would  bear  him  down : 
It  was  nor  smile  of  mirth, -nor  straggling  pride 
That  curbs  to  scorn  the  wmth  it  cannot  hide ; 
But  that  of  one  in  his  own  heart  secure 
Of  all  that  he  would  do  or  could  endure. 
Could  this  mean  peace?  the  calmness  of  the  good  ? 
Or  guilt  grown  old  in  desperate  hardihood  ? 
Alas !  too  Uke  in  coniidence  are  each, 
For  man  to  trust  to  mortal  look  or  speech ; 
From  deeds,  and  deeds  alone,  maj  he  discern 
Truths  which  it  wrings  the  unpractised  heart  to  learn. 

XXV. 
And  Lara  call'd  his  page,  and  went  his  waj — 
Well  could  that  stripling  word  or  sign  obey  : 
His  only  follower  from  those  climes  afkr, 
Where  the  soul  glows  beneath  a  brighter  star ; 
For  Lara  left  the  shore  frxnn  whence  he  sprung, 
In  duty  patient,  and  sedate  though  yoimg ; 
Silent  as  him  he  served,  his  fidth  appears 
Above  his  station,  and  beyond  his  years. 
Though  not  unknown  the  tongue  of  Lara*s  land. 
In  such  from  him  he  rarely  heard  command ; 
But  fleet  his  step,  and  clear  his  tones  would  come. 
When  Lara's  Up  breathed  forth  the  words  of  home : 
Those  accents,  as  his  natiye  mountains  dear. 
Awake  their  absent  echoes  in  his  ear. 
Friends*,  kindreds*,  parents*,  wonted  voice  recall, 
Now  lost,  abjured,  for  one — his  friend,  his  all : 
For  him  earth  now  disclosed  no  other  guide ; 
What  manrd  then  he  rarely  left  his  side  ? 


Light  was  his  form,  and  darkly  delicate 

That  brow  whereon  his  native  sun  had  sate, 

But  had  not  marr*d,  though  in  his  beams  he  grew. 

The   cheek  where  oft  the  unbidden  blush  shone 

through; 
Tet  not  such  blush  as  mounts  when  health  would  show 
All  the  heart's  hue  in  that  delighted  glow ; 
But  *twas  a  hectic  tint  of  secret  care 
That  fbr  a  burning  moment  fever*d  there ; 
And  the  wild  qiarkle  of  his  eye  seem'd  caught 
From  high,  and  lighten'd  with  electric  thought. 
Though  its  black  orb  those  long  low  lashes'  fringe 
Had  temper*d  with  a  melancholy  tinge ; 
Tet  less  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there, 
Or,  if  twere  grief,  a  grief  that  none  should  share : 
And  pleased  not  him  the  sports  that  please  his  age, 
The  tricks  of  youth,  the  frolics  of  the  page ; 
For  hours  on  Lara  he  would  fix  his  glance. 
As  alUforgotten  in  that  watchftd  trance ; 
And  from  his  chief  withdrawn,  he  wander'd  lone, 
Brief  were  his  answers,  and  his  questions  none ; 
His  walk  the  wood,  his  sport  some  fbreign  book ; 
His  resting-place  the  bonk  that  curbs  the  brook : 
He  sccm'd,  like  him  he  served,  to  live  apart 
From  all  that  lures  the  eye,  and  flUs  the  heart ; 
To  know  no  brotherhood,  and  take  from  earth 
No  gift  beyond  that  bitter  boon — our  birth. 

xxvn. 

i  If  r.ught  he  loved,  twas  Lara;  but  was  shown 
His  faith  in  reverence  and  in  deeds  alone ; 


In  mute  attention ;  and  his  care,  which  gucss'd 

Each  wish,  fuIfUl*d  it  ere  the  tongue  expre8s*d. 

Still  there  was  haughtiness  in  all  he  did, 

A  spirit  deep  that  brook'd  not  to  be  chid ; 

His  seal,  though  more  than  that  of  servile  hands. 

In  act  alone  obeys,  his  air  commands ; 

As  if  twas  Lara*8  less  than  Aw  desire 

That  thus  he  served,  but  surely  not  for  hire. 

Slight  were  the  tasks  enjoin'd  him  by  his  lord. 

To  hold  the  stirrup,  or  to  bear  the  sword ; 

To  tune  his  lute,  or,  if  he  wiU'd  it  more, 

On  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore ; 

But  ne'er  to  mingle  with  the  menial  train. 

To  whom  he  show'd  nor  deference  nor  disdain. 

But  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 

No  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew : 

His  soul,  whste'er  his  station  or  his  stem. 

Could  bow  to  Lara,  not  descend  to  them. 

Of  higher  birth  he  seem'd,  and  better  days. 

Nor  mark  of  vulgar  toil  that  hand  betrays. 

So  femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 

Another  sex,  when  match'd  with  that  smooth  check. 

But  for  his  garb,  and  something  in  his  gase. 

More  wild  and  high  than  woman's  eye  betrays ; 

A  latent  fierceness  that  fkr  more  became 

Hb  fiery  climate  than  his  tender  fhune : 

True,  in  his  words  it  broke  not  from  his  breast, 

But  from  his  aspect  might  be  more  than  guess'd. 

Kaled  his  name,  though  rumour  said  he  bore 

Another  ere  he  left  his  mountain-shore ; 

For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however  nigh. 

That  name  repeated  loud  without  reply. 

As  uni^uniliar,  or,  if  roused  again, 

Start  to  the  sound,  as  but  remember'd  then ; 

Unless  'twas  Lara's  wonted  voice  that  spake. 

For  then,  ear,  eyes,  and  heart  would  all  awake. 
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He  had  look'd  down  upon  the  festive  hall, 
And  mark'd  that  sudden  strife  so  mark'd  of  all ; 
And  when  the  crowd  around  and  near  him  told 
Their  wonder  at  the  calmness  of  the  bold. 
Their  marvel  how  the  high-bom  Laia  bore 
Such  insult  flroma  stranger,  doubly  sore. 
The  colour  of  young  Kaled  went  and  came. 
The  lip  of  ashes,  and  the  cheek  of  flame ; 
And  o'er  his  brow  the  dampening  heart-drops  threw 
The  sickening  idness  of  that  ccUd  dew. 
That  rises  as  the  busy  bosom  sinks 
With  heavy  thoughts  fVom  which  reflection  shrinks.' 
Yes  ^  there  be  things  which  we  must  dream  and  dare, 
And  execute  ere  thought  be  half  aware : 
Whate'er  might  Kaled's  be,  it  was  enow 
To  seal  his  lip,  but  agonise  his  brow. 
He  gased  on  Eselin  till  Lara  cast 
That  sidelong  smile  upon  the  kni^t  he  past : 
When  Kaled  saw  that  smile  his  visage  fell. 
As  if  on  something  recognised  right  well ; 
His  memory  read  in  such  a  meaning  more 
Than  Lara's  aspect  unto  others  wore : 
Forward  he  sprung — a  moment,  both  were  gone, 
And  all  within  that  hall  seem'd  left  alone ; 
Each  had  so  flx'd  his  eye  on  Lara's  mien. 
All  had  so  mix'd  their  feelings  with  that  scene. 
That  when  his  long  dark  shadow  through  the  porch 
No  more  relieves  the  ^are  of  yon  high  torch. 
Each  pulse  beats  quicker,  and  all  bosoms  seem 
To  bound  as  doubting  fkom  too  black  a  dream, 
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Such  as  ^rt  know  is  fidae,  jet  dread  in  sooth. 
Because  the  worst  is  ever  nearest  truth. 
And  they  are  gone— but  Ezzelin  is  thcn^ 
With  thoughtful  visage  and  imperious  air ; 
But  long  remained  not ;  ere  an  hour  expired 
He  waved  his  hand  to  Otho,  and  retired. 

XXDL 

The  crowd  are  gone,  the  revellers  at  rest ; 

The  courteous  host,  and  all-approving  guest. 

Again  to  that  aocustom'd  couch  must  creep 

Where  Joy  subsides,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  sleepy 

And  man,  o*erlabour'd  with  his  being's  strife. 

Shrinks  to  that  sweet  forgetf ulness  of  life : 

There  lie  love's  feverish  hope,  and  cunning's  guile. 

Hate's  working  brain,  and  luU'd  ambition's  wile ; 

O'er  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pinions  wave, 

And  quench'd  existence  crouches  in  a  grave. 

What  better  name  may  slumber's  bed  become  ? 

Night's  sepulchre,  the  universal  home. 

Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine, 

Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline ; 

Glad  for  awhile  to  heave  unconscious  breath, 

Tet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death. 

And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increased. 

That  sleep,  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  least 
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NioHT  wanes  —  the  vapours  round  the  mountains 

curl'd 
Melt  into  mom,  and  Light  awakes  the  world. 
Man  has  another  day  to  swell  the  past. 
And  lead  him  near  to  little,  but  his  last ; 
But  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  Urth, 
The  sun  b  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth ; 
Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendour  in  the  beam. 
Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream. 
Immortal  man  I  behold  her  glories  shine, 
And  cry,  exulting  inly,  **  They  are  thine !" 
Gaxe  on,  while  yet  thy  gladden'd  eye  may  see ; 
A  morrow  comes  when  they  are  not  for  thee : 
And  grieve  what  may  above  thy  senseless  bier. 
Nor  earth  nor  sky  will  yield  a  single  tear ; 
Nor  cloud  shall  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  fell. 
Nor  gale  breathe  forth  one  sigh  for  thee,  for  all ; 
But  creeping  things  shall  revel  in  their  spoil. 
And  fit  thy  day  to  fertilise  the  soiL 

n. 

*Tis  mom — *tis  noon  ^assembled  in  the  haU, 
The  gather'd  chieftains  come  to  Otho*s  caU ; 
'TIS  now  the  promised  hour,  that  must  proclaim 
The  life  or  death  of  Lara's  fiiture  feme ; 

*  rLord  BfTon  seerat  to  hare  taken  a  wUmslcal  pleasure 
in  (Utappointing,  by  hU  second  Canto,  most  of  the  expect- 
ations which  he  had  excited  by  the  fint.  For,  without  the 
resuscitation  of  Sir  Eiselin,  Lara's  mysterioiis  Tlsioa  in  his 
aotiaue  hall  becomes  a  mere  useless  piece  of  hsntwr,  inap. 
plicablc  to  any  intelligible  purpose.  The  chancier  of  Me- 
dora,  whom  wa  had  been  laJdiaad  to  behold  vaiy  eootentedly 


When  Enelin  his  charge  may  here  onfold. 
And  whatsoe'er  the  tale,  it  must  be  toU. 
His  fiiith  was  pledged,  and  Lara's  pnimise  given. 
To  meet  it  in  the  eye  of  man  and  heaven. 
Why  comes  he  not  ?  Such  truths  to  be  divulged, 
Methinks  the  accuser's  rest  is  long  inrinlgrd. 

nL 
The  hour  is  past,  and  Lara  too  Is  there, 
vnth  self-43onfidiiag,  coldly  patient  air; 
Why  comes  not  Esselin  ?  The  hour  is  past, 
And  murmurs  rise,  and  Otho's  brow  *s  o'ercast. 
**  I  know  my  friend  I  his  fidth  I  cannot  fear. 
If  yet  he  be  on  earth,  expect  him  here; 
The  roof  that  held  him  in  the  valley  stands 
Between  my  own  and  noUe  Lara's  lands ; 
My  halls  fhnn  such  a  guest  had  honour  gain'd. 
Nor  had  Sir  Enelin  his  host  dlsdain'd. 
But  that  some  previous  proof  forbade  his  stay. 
And  urged  him  to  prepare  against  to-day ; 
The  word  I  pledged  for  his  I  pledge  again. 
Or  will  myself  redeem  his  knighthood's  stain.** 

He  ceased — and  Laia  answered,  **  I  am  here 

To  lend  at  thy  demand  a  listening  ear 

To  tales  of  evil  firom  a  stranger's  tongue, 

Whose  words  already  might  my  heart  have  wrung^ 

But  that  I  deem'd  him  scarcely  lev  than  mad. 

Or,  at  the  wont,  a  foe  ignobly  bod. 

I  know  him  not—  but  me  it  seems  he  knew 

In  lands  where — but  I  must  not  triHe  too : 

Produce  this  babbler — or  redeem  the  pledge ; 

Here  in  thy  hold,  and  with  thy  fUchko's  edge.** 

Proud  Otho  on  the  instant,  reddening,  threw 
His  ^ove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sabre  Hew. 
•*  The  last  alternative  befits  me  best, 
And  thus  I  answer  for  mine  absent  guest.** 

With  cheek  unchanging  flrom  its  sallow  gloom. 

However  near  his  own  or  other's  tomb ; 

With  hand,  whose  almost  careless  cootoess  spoke 

Its  grasp  well-used  to  deal  the  sabre-stroke ; 

With  eye,  though  calm,  determined  not  to  spare, 

Did  Lara  too  his  willing  weapon  barsL 

In  vain  the  circling  chieftains  round  them  dosed. 

For  Otho's  flrenzy  would  not  be  opposed ; 

And  fhnn  his  lip  those  words  of  insult  fell— 

His  sword  is  good  who  can  iT»atw»«i«  them  wdL 

IV. 
Short  was  the  conflict ;  fiurious,  blindly  mh. 
Vain  Otho  gave  his  bosom  to  the  gash : 
He  bled,  and  fell ;  but  not  with  deadly  wound, 
Stretch'd  by  a  dextrous  sleight  along  the  grouiod. 
**  Demand  thy  life  1"  He  answer'd  not:  and  then 
From  that  red  floor  he  ne'er  had  risen  again. 
For  Lara's  brow  upon  the  moment  grew 
Almost  to  blackness  in  its  demon  hue ; 
And  fiercer  shook  his  angry  felchion  now 
Than  when  his  foe's  was  levell'd  at  his  brow ; 
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domesticated  in  the  Pirate's  Island,  wfthoot  inquiring ' 
or  why  she  had  emipiucd  thither,  is,  by  means  of  some  mys- 
terious relation  between  her  and  Sir  Ezselin,  InTolTed  in  very 
disa^eeable  ambiguity  ;  —  and,  Airther,  the  high-minded  and 
generous  Conrad,  wlio  had  preferred  death  and  torture  to  life 
and  liberty,  if  purchased  br  a  nightly  murder,  is  degraded  into 

lasin. 
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Then  an  ^ns  stem  eollectediien  and  art, 

Now  rose  the  anIeftTen*d  hatred  of  his  heart ; 

So  Uttle  sparing  to  the  foe  he  fiOl'd, 

That  when  the  approaching  crowd  his  arm  withheld, 

He  ahnoit  tiim*d  the  thirsty  point  on  those, 

>fho  thus  tar  mercy  dared  to  interpose ; 

Bat  to  a  moment's  thought  that  purpose  bent ; 

Tet  look'd  he  on  him  still  with  eye  intent. 

As  if  he  loathed  the  ineffectual  strife 

That  left  a  foe,  howe'er  overthrown,  with  life ; 

As  If  to  search  how  &r  the  wound  he  gave 

Had  sent  its  victim  onward  to  his  grave. 

V. 
They  raised  the  bleeding  Otho,  and  the  Leech 
Forbade  all  present  question,  sign,  and  speech ; 
The  others  met  within  a  neighbouring  hall. 
And  he,  incensed,  and  heedless  of  them  ail. 
The  cause  and  conqueror  in  this  sudden  fray, 
In  haughty  sUence  slowly  strode  away ; 
He  bacli*d  his  steed,  his  homeward  path  he  tools. 
Nor  cast  on  Otho's  towers  a  single  look. 

VL 
Bat  where  was  he  ?  that  meteor  of  a  night. 
Who  menarrd  hut  to  disappear  with  light 
Where  was  this  Esselin  ?  who  came  and  went 
To  Icate  no  other  trace  of  his  intent 
He  left  the  dome  of  Otho  long  ere  mom. 
In  darkness,  yet  so  well  the  path  was  worn 
He  could  not  miss  it :  near  his  dwelling  lay ; 
But  there  he  was  not,  and  with  coming  day 
Came  fost  inquiry,  which  unfolded  nought 
Except  the  absence  of  the  chief  it  sought 
A  chamber  tenantless,  a  steed  at  rest. 
His  host  alarm*d,  hb  murmuring  squires  distress'd : 
Their  search  extends  along,  around  the  path. 
In  dread  to  meet  the  marks  of  prowlers*  wrath : 
But  none  are  there,  and  not  a  brake  hath  borne 
Nor  gout  of  blood,  nor  shred  of  mantle  torn ; 
Nor  fall  nor  struggle  hath  deftced  the  grass. 
Which  still  retains  a  mark  where  murder  was ; 
Nor  dabbling  fingers  left  to  tell  the  tale. 
The  bitter  print  of  each  convulsiTe  nail. 
When  agonised  hands  that  cease  to  guard. 
Wound  in  that  pang  the  smoothness  of  the  sward. 
Some  such  had  been,  if  here  a  life  was  reft, 
But  these  were  not ;  and  doubting  hope  Is  left ; 
And  strange  suspicion,  whispering  Lani*s  name, 
Now  dally  mutters  o*er  his  Uacken*d  iSmie ; 
Then  sudden  silent  when  his  form  appeared. 
Awaits  the  absence  of  the  thing  it  feared 
Again  its  wonted  wondering  to  renew. 
And  dye  conjecture  with  a  darker  hue. 

VIL 
Days  roll  along,  and  Otho*s  wounds  are  heal'd. 
But  not  hb  pride ;  and  hate  no  more  concealed : 
He  was  a  man  of  power,  and  lira's  foe. 
The  friend  of  all  who  sought  to  work  him  woe. 
And  from  his  country's  justice  now  demands 
Aeooont  of  Esselln  at  Lara's  hands. 
Who  ebe  than  Lara  could  have  cause  to  fear 
His  presence  ?  who  had  made  him  disappear, 
If  not  the  man  on  whom  his  menaced  charge 
Had  sate  too  deeply  were  he  left  at  large  ? 
The  general  rumour  ignorantly  loud. 
The  mystery  dearest  to  the  curious  crowd ; 
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The  seeming  friendlessness  of  him  who  strove 
To  win  no  confidence,  and  wake  no  love ; 
The  sweeping  fierceness  which  his  soul  betmy'd. 
The  skill  with  which  he  wielded  his  keen  blade ; 
Where  had  his  aim  unwarlike  caught  that  art  ? 
Where  had  that  fierceness  grown  upon  his  heart  ? 
For  it  was  not  the  blind  capricious  rage 
A  word  can  kindle  and  a  word  assuage ; 
But  the  deep  working  of  a  soul  unmix*d 
With  aught  of  pity  where  its  wrath  had  fix'd ; 
Such  as  long  power  and  overgorged  success 
Concentrates  into  all  that's  merciless : 
These,  llnk*d  with  that  desire  which  ever  sways 
Mankind,  the  rather  to  condemn  than  praise, 
'Gainst  Lara  gathering  raised  at  length  a  storm, 
Such  as  himself  might  fear,  and  foes  woidd  fonn. 
And  he  must  answer  for  the  absent  head 
Of  one  that  haunts  him  still,  alive  or  dead. 

VnL 
Within  that  land  was  many  a  malcontent. 
Who  cursed  the  tyranny  to  which  he  bent ; 
That  sou  ftill  many  a  wringing  despot  saw. 
Who  work'd  his  wantonness  in  form  of  law ; 
Long  war  without  and  frequent  broil  within 
Had  made  a  path  for  blood  and  giant  sin. 
That  waited  but  a  signal  to  begin 
New  havoc,  such  as  civil  discord  blends. 
Which  knows  no  neuter,  owns  but  foes  or  friends ; 
Fix'd  in  his  feudal  fortress  each  was  lord. 
In  word  and  deed  obey'd,  in  soul  abhorr'd. 
Thus  Lara  had  inherited  his  lands. 
And  with  them  pining  hearts  and  sluggish  hands ; 
But  that  long  absence  from  his  native  cUmc 
Had  left  him  stainless  of  oppression's  crime, 
And  now,  diverted  by  his  milder  sway. 
All  dread  by  slow  degrees  had  worn  awaj. 
The  menials  folt  their  usual  awe  alone. 
But  more  for  him  than  them  that  fear  was  grown ; 
They  deem'd  him  now  unhappy,  though  at  first 
Their  evil  judgment  augur'd  of  the  worst. 
And  each  long  restless  night,  and  silent  mood. 
Was  traced  to  sickness,  fed  by  solitude  : 
And  though  his  lonely  habits  threw  of  late 
Gloom  o'er  his  chamber,  cheerfrd  was  his  gate ; 
For  thence  the  wretched  ne'er  unsootbed  withdrew, 
For  them,  at  least,  his  soul  compassion  knew. 
Cold  to  the  great,  contemptuous  to  the  high. 
The  humble  pass'd  not  his  unheeding  eye ; 
Much  he  would  speak  not,  but  beneath  his  roof 
They  found  asylum  oft,  and  ne'er  reproof. 
And  they  who  watch'd  might  mark  that,  day  by  day. 
Some  new  retainers  gather'd  to  his  sway ; 
But  most  of  late,  since  Esselin  was  lost. 
He  play'd  the  courteous  lord  and  bounteous  host : 
Perchance  his  strife  with  Otho  made  him  dread 
Some  snare  prepared  for  his  obnoxious  head ; 
Whate'er  his  view,  his  favour  more  obtains 
With  these,  the  people,  than  his  fellow  thanes. 
If  this  were  policy,  so  flir  'twas  sound, 
The  milUon  judged  but  of  him  as  they  found ; 
From  him  by  sterner  chiefs  to  exile  driven 
They  but  required  a  shelter,  and  'twas  given. 
By  him  no  peasant  moum'd  his  rifled  cot. 
And  scarce  the  Serf  could  murmur  o'er  his  lot ; 
With  him  old  avarice  fotmd  its  hoard  secure. 
With  him  contempt  forbore  to  mock  the  poor ; 
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Youth  present  cheer  and  promised  rccompence 
Detain'd,  till  all  too  late  to  part  firom  thence : 
To  hate  he  offered,  xfith  the  coming  diange. 
The  deep  rerersion  of  delay'd  rerenge ; 
To  love,  long  baffled  hj  the  unequal  match. 
The  well-won  charms  success  was  sure  to  snatch. 
All  now  was  ripe,  he  waits  but  to  proclaim 
That  slavery  nothing  which  was  stUl  a  name. 
The  moment  came,  the  hour  when  Otho  thought 
Secure  at  last  the  vengeance  which  he  sought : 
His  summons  found  the  destined  criminal 
Begirt  by  thousands  in  his  swarming  haU, 
Fresh  finom  their  feudal  fetters  newly  riven, 
Defying  earth,  and  confident  of  heaven. 
That  morning  he  had  fkved  the  soQ-bound  slaves 
Who  dig  no  land  for  tyrants  but  their  graves ! 
Such  is  their  cry — some  watchword  for  the  fight 
Must  vindicate  the  wrong,  and  warp  the  right : 
Beligion — freedom — vengeance — what  you  will, 
A  word  *s  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill ; 
Some  factious  phrase  by  cunning  caught  and  spread, 
That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms  be  fed ! 

IX. 
Throughout  that  clime  the  feudal  chiefi  had  gain*d 
Such  sway,  their  infknt  monarch  hardly  reign'd ; 
Now  was  the  hour  for  fiurtionls  rebel  growth. 
The  Serf^  contemn*d  the  one,  and  hated  both : 
They  waited  but  a  leader,  and  they  fbund 
One  to  their  cause  inseparably  bound ; 
By  circumstance  compell'd  to  plunge  again. 
In  self-defence,  amidst  the  strife  of  men. 
Cut  off  by  some  mysterious  fate  firom  those 
Whom  birth  and  nature  meant  not  for  his  foes. 
Had  Lara  fhnn  that  night,  to  him  accurst. 
Prepared  to  meet,  but  not  alone,  the  worst : 
Some  reason  urged,  whate*er  it  was,  to  shun 
Inquiry  into  deeds  at  distance  done ; 
By  mingling  with  his  own  the  cause  of  all. 
E'en  if  he  fidl'd,  he  still  delay'd  his  fidL 
The  sullen  calm  that  long  his  bosom  kept, 
The  stonn  that  once  had  spent  itself  and  slept, 
Boused  by  events  that  seem'd  fbredoom'd  to  urge 
His  gloomy  fortunes  to  their  utmost  verge. 
Burst  forth,  and  made  him  all  he  once  had  been. 
And  is  again ;  he  only  changed  the  scene. 
Light  care  had  he  for  life,  and  less  for  &me. 
But  not  less  fitted  for  the  desperate  game : 
He  deem*d  himself  mark*d  out  for  othen'  hate. 
And  mock*d  at  ruin  so  they  shared  his  &te. 
What  cared  he  for  the  fireedom  of  the  crowd  ? 
He  raised  the  humble  but  to  bend  the  proud. 
He  had  hoped  quiet  lu  his  sullen  lair. 
But  man  and  destiny  beset  him  there : 
Inured  to  hunters,  he  was  found  at  bay ; 
And  they  must  kill,  they  cannot  suare  Uie  prey. 
Stem,  unambitious,  silent,  he  had  been 
Henceforth  a  calm  spectator  of  life's  scene ; 
But  dragg'd  again  upon  the  arena,  stood 
A  leader  not  unequal  to  the  fieud  ; 
Li  voice — mien  —  gesture  —  savage  nature  spoke. 
And  fhmi  his  eye  the  gladiator  broke. 


What  boots  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  strife. 
The  fieast  of  vultures,  and  the  waste  of  life  ? 
The  varying  fortune  of  each  separate  field. 
The  fierce  that  vanquish,  and  the  faint  that  yield  ? 
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The  smoking  ruin,  and  the  crumbled  wall  ? 

In  this  the  struggle  was  the  same  with  all; 

Save  that  distempered  passions  lent  tlieir  fbtce 

In  bitterness  that  banish'd  all  remorse. 

None  sued,  fbr  Mercy  knew  her  cry  was  vain. 

The  cqitive  died  upon  the  battle-slain: 

In  either  cause,  one  rage  alooe  povessM 

The  empire  of  the  alternate  victor^  bnast ; 

And  they  that  smote  for  flrcedom  or  for  sway, 

Deem'd  few  were  slain,  while  more  remaln'd  to  slay. 

It  was  too  late  to  check  the  wasting  bnoMl, 

And  Desolation  reip'd  the  fionish'd  huMl ; 

The  torch  was  lighted,  and  the  flame  was  spread. 

And  Carnage  smiled  upon  her  daily  dead. 

XL 

Fresh  with  the  nerve  the  new-bom  impulse  strung, 

The  first  success  to  Lara's  numbers  dung: 

But  that  vain  victory  hath  ruin*d  aO ; 

They  form  no  longer  to  their  leadcr^s  call : 

In  blind  confusion  on  the  fbe  they  press^ 

And  think  to  snatch  is  to  secure  soooessL 

The  lust  of  booty,  and  the  thirst  of  hate. 

Lure  on  the  broken  brigands  to  their  fote : 

Li  vain  he  doth  whate'er  a  chief  may  do^ 

To  check  the  headlong  fury  of  that  crew ; 

In  vain  their  stubborn  ardour  he  wouU  tame. 

The  hand  that  kindles  cannot  quench  the  flame ; 

The  wary  fbe  alone  hath  tum'd  their  mood. 

And  shown  their  rashness  to  that  erring  brood : 

The  feign'd  retreat,  the  nightly  ambuscade. 

The  daily  harass,  and  the  fight  delay'd. 

The  long  privation  of  the  hoped  supply. 

The  tentless  rest  beneath  the  humid  sky. 

The  stubborn  wall  that  mocks  the  leaguer's  art, 

And  palls  the  patience  of  his  baffled  heart. 

Of  these  they  had  not  deem'd :  the  battk  day 

They  could  encounter  as  a  veteran  may ; 

But  more  preferred  the  fiiry  of  the  stril^ 

And  present  death,  to  houriy  suiTerlng  life : 

And  fiunine  wrings,  and  fever  sweeps  away 

His  numbers  melting  fkst  from  their  array ; 

Intemperate  triumph  fkdes  to  discontent. 

And  Lara's  soul  alone  seems  still  unbent: 

But  few  remain  to  aid  his  voice  and  h*"*!^ 

And  thousands  dwindled  to  a  scanty  band : 

Desperate,  though  f^w,  the  last  and  best  remaln'd 

To  mourn  the  disdpline  they  late  disdain'd. 

One  hope  survives,  the  fhmtier  is  not  fkr. 

And  thence  they  may  escape  tmn  native  war ; 

And  bear  within  them  to  the  neighbouring  ft^^tf 

An  exile's  sorrows,  or  an  outlaw's  hate : 

Hard  is  the  task  their  father-land  to  quit. 

But  harder  still  to  perish  or  submit 


It  is  resolved — they  mareh — consenting  Night 
Guides  with  her  star  their  dim  and  torchless  fiight: 
Already  they  perceive  its  tranquil  beam 
Sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  barrier  stream ; 
Already  they  descry — Is  yon  the  bank  ? 
Away  t  *tis  lined  with  many  a  hostile  mk. 
Return  or  fiy  1  — What  glitters  in  the  rear  ? 
*T  is  Otho*s  banner  —  the  pursuer's  spear  I 
Are  those  the  shepherds'  fires  upon  the  height  ? 
Alas  I  they  blaae  too  widely  for  the  flight : 
Cut  off  from  hope,  and  compass'd  in  the  toil. 
Less  blood  perehance  hath  bought  a  richer  ^poU ! 
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A  xnomeiifs  pause  —  'tis  but  to  breathe  thdr  band, 

Or  shall  they  onward  press,  or  here  withstand  ? 

It  matters  Uttle — if  thej  charge  the  foes 

Who  bf  their  border-stream  their  march  oppose. 

Some  few,  perchance,  may  break  and  pass  the  line. 

However  link'd  to  haSHe  such  design. 

"  The  ctiarge  be  ours !  to  wait  for  their  assault 

Were  ikte  well  worthy  of  a  coward's  halt** 

Forth  flies  each  sabre,  rcin'd  is  every  steed. 

And  the  next  word  shall  scarce  outstrip  the  deed : 

In  the  next  tone  of  Lara's  gathering  breath 

How  many  shall  but  hear  the  voice  of  death ! 

XIV. 
His  blade  is  bared, — in  him  there  is  an  air 
As  deep,  but  far  too  tranquil  for  despair; 
A  something  of  indifference  more  than  then 
Becomes  the  bravest,  if  they  fed  for  men. 
He  tum*d  his  eye  on  Ealed,  ever  near, 
And  still  too  fiiithful  to  betray  one  fear ; 
Perchance  twas  but  the  moon's  dim  twilight  threw 
Along  his  aspect  an  unwonted  hue 
Of  moumfUl  paleness,  whose  deep  tint  express'd 
The  truth,  and  not  the  terror  of  his  breast 
This  Lara  mark'd,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his : 
It  trembled  not  in  such  an  hour  as  this ; 
Hb  Up  was  silent,  scarcely  beat  his  heart. 
His  eye  alone  proclaimed,  **  We  will  not  part  I 
Thy  band  may  perish,  or  thy  fHends  may  flee, 
Farewell  to  life,  but  not  adieu  to  thee !  ** 

The  word  hath  pass*d  his  lips,  and  onward  driven, 
POmrs  the  link*d  band  through  ranks  asunder  riven ; 
Wen  has  each  steed  obey'd  the  armed  heel. 
And  flash  the  scimitars,  and  rings  the  steel ; 
Outnamber*d,  not  outbraved,  they  still  oppose 
Despair  to  daring,  and  a  front  to  foes ; 
And  blood  is  mingled  with  the  dashing  stream, 
Which  nms  all  redly  till  the  morning  beam. 

XV. 

Commanding,  aiding,  animating  all. 

Where  foe  appear*d  to  press,  or  friend  to  fhll. 

Cheers  Lara's  voice,  and  waves  or  strikes  his  steel, 

Inspiring  hope  himself  had  ceased  to  feeL 

Kooe  fled,  for  well  they  knew  that  flight  were  vain ; 

But  those  that  waver  turn  to  smite  again. 

While  yet  they  find  the  flrmest  of  the  foe 

Recoil  before  their  leader's  look  and  blow :  . 

Now  girt  with  numbers,  now  almost  alone. 

He  foih  their  ranks,  or  re-unites  his  own ; 

Himself  he  spared  not — once  they  seem'd  to  fly — 

Now  was  the  time,  he  waved  his  hand  on  high, 

And  shook — Why  sudden  droops  that  plumed  crest  7 

The  shaft  is  sped — the  arrow's  In  his  breast ! 

That  £ital  gesture  left  the  unguarded  side. 

And  Death  hath  stricken  down  yon  arm  of  pride. 

The  word  of  triumph  fainted  firom  his  tongue ; 

That  hand,  so  raised,  how  droopingly  it  hung ! 

But  yet  the  sword  instinctively  retains. 

Though  from  its  fellow  shrink  the  fiilling  reins ; 

ThcK  Kaled  snatches :  dixzy  with  the  blow, 

And  senseless  bending  o'er  his  saddle-bow, 

Pfereelfes  not  Lara  that  his  anxious  page 

Beguiles  his  charger  from  the  combat's  rage : 

\f»*w«4wMi  his  followers  cliaige,  and  charge  again ; 

Too  mix'd  the  slayers  now  to  heed  the  slain  1 


XVL 
Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
The  doven  cnirass,  and  the  hdmless  head ; 
The  war*hone  masterless  is  on  the  earth. 
And  that  last  gasp  hath  burst  his  bloody  girth ; 
And  near,  yet  quivering  with  what  life  remain'd. 
The  heel  that  urged  him  and  the  hand  that  rein'd ; 
And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  lie, 
^Vho6e  waters  mock  the  lip  of  those  that  die ; 
That  panting  thirst  which  scorches  In  the  breath 
Of  those  that  die  the  soldier's  flery  death. 
In  vain  impels  the  burning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop — the  last — to  cool  it  for  the  grave; 
With  feeble  and  convulsive  effort  swept. 
Their  limbs  along  the  crimson'd  turf  have  crept ; 
The  fhint  remains  of  life  such  struggles  waste. 
But  yet  they  reach  the  stream,  and  bend  to  taste : 
They  feel  its  fk^hness,  and  almost  partake — 
Why  pause  ?  No  further  thirst  have  they  to  slake  — 
It  is  unquench'd,  and  yet  they  feel  it  not ; 
It  was  an  agony — but  now  forgot ! 


xvn. 

Beneath  a  lime,  remoter  from  the  scene. 

Where  but  for  him  that  strife  had  never  been, 

A  breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay : 

'Twas  Lara  bleeding  flist  from  life  away. 

His  follower  once,  and  now  his  only  guide, 

Kneeb  Kaled  watchful  o'er  his  welling  side. 

And  with  his  scarf  would  stanch  the  tides  that  rush. 

With  each  convulsion,  in  a  blacker  gush ; 

And  then,  as  his  fidnt  breathing  waxes  low. 

In  feebler,  not  less  fatal  trickllngs  flow : 

He  scarce  can  speak,  but  motions  him  'tis  vain. 

And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain. 

He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage, 

And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page. 

Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees. 

Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  his  knees ; 

Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim. 

Held  all  the  Ught  that  shone  on  earth  for  him. 

xvm. 

The  foe  arrives,  who  long  had  search'd  the  field. 
Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should  yidd ; 
They  would  remove  him,  but  they  see  't  were  vain. 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  disdain. 
That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fiite. 
And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  hate : 
And  Otho  comes,  and  leaping  frt>m  his  steed. 
Looks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed. 
And  questions  of  his  state ;  he  answers  not. 
Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  foigot. 
And  turns  to  Kaled :  — each  remaining  word 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  heard ; 
His  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue. 
To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung. 
They  spake  of  other  scenes,  but  what — is  known 
To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reach'd  alone ; 
And  he  replied,  though  faintly,  to  their  sound. 
While  gased  the  rest  in  dumb  amaxement  round : 
They  seem'd  even  then  —  that  twain  unto  —  the 

last 
To  half  forget  the  present  in  the  past ; 
To  share  between  themselves  some  separate  fiite. 
Whose  darkness  none  beside  should  penetrate. 
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Their  wovda  though  fiUnt  were  many — fhmi  the  tone 
Their  import  those  who  heard  could  Judge  alone ; 
From  this,  you  might  have  deem*d  young  Kaled*s 

death 
More  near  than  Lara's  by  his  Tolce  and  hreath. 
So  sad,  lo  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 
The  accents  his  scaroe-moying  pale  lips  spoke; 
But  Lara's  voioe,  though  low,  at  first  was  dear 
And  calm,  till  murmuring  death  gasp*d  hoandy  near : 
But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess, 
So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless. 
Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last. 
Upon  tliat  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast; 
And  once,  as  Kaled's  answering  accents  ceased, 
Rose  Lara's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  East : 
Whether  (as  then  the  breaking  sun  ftom  high 
Boll*d  back  the  douds)  the  morrow  caught  his  e)'e. 
Or  that  *twas  chance,  or  some  remembered  scene. 
That  raised  his  arm  to  point  where  such  had  been. 
Scarce  Kaled  seem'd  to  know,  but  tum*d  away. 
As  if  his  heart  abhorr*d  that  coming  day. 
And  shrunk  his  glance  before  that  morning  light. 
To  look  on  Lara's  brow — where  all  grew  night 
Tet  sense  seem'd  left,  though  better  were  its  loss; 
For  when  one  near  displayed  the  absolving  cross. 
And  proflfer'd  to  his  touch  the  holy  bead. 
Of  which  his  parting  soul  might  own  the  need, 
He  look'd  upon  it  with  an  eye  profime. 
And  smiled — Heaven  pardon !  if  t  were  with  disdain : 
And  Kaled,  though  he  spoke  not,  nor  withdrew 
From  Lan's  hct  his  flx'd  despairing  view. 
With  brow  repulsive,  and  with  gesture  swift. 
Flung  back  the  hand  which  held  the  sacred  gift. 
As  if  such  but  disturb'd  the  expiring  man. 
Nor  seem'd  to  know  his  life  but  then  began, 
That  life  of  Immortality,  secure 
To  none,  save  them  whose  fisith  in  Christ  is  sure. 


But  gasping  heaved  the  breath  that  Lan  drew. 

And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew ; 

His  limbs  stretch'd  fluttering,  and  Us  head  droop'd  o'er 

The  weak  yet  sdll  untiring  knee  that  bore ; 

He  press'd  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart — 

It  beats  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not  part 

With  the  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  In  vain. 

For  that  &int  throb  wlilch  answers  not  again. 

**  It  beats  •  '* — Away,  thou  dreamer  I  he  is  gone  — 

It  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upon.  ^ 
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He  gaaed,  as  if  not  yet  had  pass'd  away 

The  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  day ; 

And  those  around  have  roused  him  from  his  trance. 

But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance ; 

I  CTb»death  of  Lara  Is,  bj  far,  the  finest  passage  lo  the 
poem,  and  is  fullf  equal  to  any  thing  else  which  the  author 
erer  wrote.  The  phrslcal  horror  of  the  erent,  though 
described  with  a  terrible  force  and  fidelity,  is  both  relieved 
and  enhanced  by  the  beautiful  pictures  of  mental  energy  and 
affection  with  which  it  is  combined.  The  whole  sequel  of  the 
poem  is  written  with  equal  rigour  and  feeiinc.  and  may  be  put 
in  competition  with  any  thing  that  poetry  has  produced.  In 
point  either  of  pathos  or  energy.  —  JErVaEY.] 

*  The  erent  in  this  section  was  suggested  by  the  description 
of  the  death,  or  rather  burial,  of  the  Duke  of  Gandia.  The 
most  interesting  and  particular  account  of  it  Is  given  by  Bur. 
chard,  and  is  in  substance  as  follows  :  --  **  On  the  eighth  day 
of  June,  the  Cardinal  of  Valensa  and  the  Duke  of  Gandia, 
sons  of  tha  Pope,  sapped  with  thdr  mother,  Vanosxa,  near 


And  when,  in  raising  him  from  where  he  bore 
Within  his  arms  the  form  tliat  fclt  no  more. 
He  saw  the  head  hb  breast  would  stffl  sostaln. 
Boll  down  like  earth  to  earth  upon  the  plain; 
He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby,  nor  tear 
The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair. 
But  strove  to  stand  and  gaxe,  hut  reeTd  and  fell. 
Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  loved  so  wdL 
Than  that  he  loved !  Oh  1  never  yet  beneath 
The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  love  may  breathe ! 
That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  revcal'd 
The  secret  long  and  yet  but  half  cooocal'd ; 
In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast. 
Its  grief  seem'd  ended,  but  the  sex  confess'd ; 
And  life  retum'd,  and  Kaled  felt  no  sliame — 
What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame  ? 


And  Lara  sleeps  not  where  hb  fetfien  sleepy 

But  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as  deep ; 

Nor  is  his  mortal  slumber  less  proisund. 

Though  priest  nor  Uess'd,  nor  marble  deck'd  the' 

mound; 
And  he  was  moum'd  by  one  whoM  qoiet  grief. 
Less  loud,  outlasts  a  people's  Itar  their  diiet 
Tain  was  all  question  ask'd  her  of  the  past. 
And  vain  e'en  menace — silent  to  the  last ; 
She  told  nor  whence,  nor  why  she  left  beldnd 
Her  all  for  one  who  seem'd  but  little  kind. 
Why  did  she  love  him  ?  Curious  fool  t— be  still- 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 
To  her  he  might  be  gentleness ;  the  stem 
Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern. 
And  when  they  love,  your  smilers  guess  not  how 
Beats  the  strong  heart,  though  less  the  lips  avow. 
They  were  not  common  links,  that  form'd  the  chain 
That  bound  to  Lara  Kaled's  heart  and  brabi ; 
But  that  wild  tale  she  brook'd  not  to  unfold. 
And  seal'd  is  now  each  lip  that  could  have  told. 


They  laid  him  in  the  earth,  and  on  his  breast. 
Besides  the  wound  that  sent  his  soul  to  rest. 
They  found  the  scatter'd  dints  of  many  a  scar. 
Which  were  not  planted  there  in  recent  war; 
Where'er  had  pass'd  his  summer  yean  of  life. 
It  seems  they  vanish'd  in  a  land  of  strife ; 
But  all  unknown  his  glory  or  his  guilt. 
These  only  told  that  soinewhere  blood  was  spUt, 
And  Ezzelin,  who  might  have  spoke  the  past, 
Betum'd  no  more — that  night  appear'd  his  last 


0- 


Upon  that  night  (a  peasant's  is  the  tale) 
A  Serf  that  cross'd  the  intervening  vale,  < 

the  cfanrch  of  5.  Pietro  ad  winaiim ;  tcveral  other  persons 
being  present  a  t  the  entertainment.  A  late  hoar  approaching, 
and  the  cardinal  baring  reminded  his  brother,  that  it  was 
time  to  return  to  the  apostolic  palace,  they  mounted  their 
horses  or  mules,  with  only  a  few  attendasis,  and  proceeded 
together  as  far  as  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Ascanlo  Sforsa,  when 
the  duke  informed  the  cardinal  that,  before  he  returned  home, 
he  had  to  pay  a  visit  of  pleasure.  Dismissing  therefore  all 
his  attendants,  excepting  his  tUMero^  or  footman,  and  a 
person  in  a  mask,  who  had  paid  him  a  visit  whilst  at  supper, 
and  who,  during  the  space  ot  a  month  or  thereabouts,  previous 
to  this  time,  had  called  upon  him  almost  daily,  at  the  apostolic 
palace,  he  took  this  person  behind  him  on  his  mule,  and 
proceeded  to  the  street  of  the  Jews,  where  he  qaittad  Us 
servant,  directing  him  to  remain  tiMra  oatil  a  evtain  hoar  ; 
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When  Cynthia's  light  almost  gave  way  to  mom, 
And  nearly  veil'd  In  mist  her  waning  horn ; 
A  Sat,  that  rose  betimes  to  thread  the  wood. 
And   hew  the   bough  that   bought  his  children*ft 

food, 
Fass*d  by  the  river  that  divides  the  plain 
Of  Otho*s  lands  and  Lara's  broad  domain : 
He  heard  a  tramp  —  a  horse  and  horseman  broke 
From  oat  the  wood  —  before  him  was  a  cloak 
Wrapt  round  some  burthen  at  his  saddle-bow, 
Bent  was  his  head,  and  hidden  was  his  brow. 
Boused  by  the  sadden  sight  at  such  a  time. 
And  some  foreboding  that  it  might  be  crime, 
Blmself  unheeded  watch'd  the  stranger's  course, 
Who  reach'd  the  river,  bounded  from  his  horse. 
And  lifting  thence  the  burthen  which  he  bore. 
Heaved  up  the  bank,  and  dash'd  it  from  the  shore, 
Then  paused,  and  look'd,  and  tum'd,  and  seem'd  to 

watch, 
And  still  another  hurried  glance  would  snatch, 
And  f(dlow  with  his  step  the  stream  that  flow'd. 
As  if  even  yet  too  much  its  surfiice  show'd : 
At  once  he  started,  stoop'd,  around  him  strown 
The  winter  floods  had  scatter*d  heaps  of  stone  ; 
Of  these  the  heaviest  thence  he  gather'd  there, 
And  slung  them  with  a  more  than  common  care. 
Meantime  the  Serf  had  crept  to  where  unseen 
Hfanadf  might  safely  mark  what  this  might  mean ; 
Be  can^  a  glimpse,  as  of  a  floating  breast. 
And  something  glitter'd  starlike  on  the  vest ; 
But  ere  he  well  could  mark  the  buoyant  trunk, 
A  maasy  fragment  smote  it,  and  it  sunk : 
It  loae  again,  but  indistinct  to  view. 
And  left  the  waters  of  a  purple  hue, 
Then  deeply  disappeared  :  the  horseman  gazed 
Till  ebb*d  the  latest  eddy  it  had  raised ; 
Then  turning,  vaulted  on  his  pawing  steed. 
And  instant  spurr'd  him  into  panting  speed. 
His  Uee  was  mask'd — the  features  of  the  dead. 
If  dead  it  were,  escaped  the  observer's  dread ; 

vhsn.  If  he  did  not  retnrn,  be  might  repair  to  the  |NilAce. 
Tb«  duke  then  seated  the  penoo  In  the  mask  behind  him, 
nd  rode,  I  know  not  whitlkcr;  but  in  that  night  he  was 
TTifrinitinl.  and  thrown  into  the  rirer.  The  serrant,  after 
harinc  been  dismissed,  was  also  assaulted  and  mortally 
woaoded ;  and  although  he  was  attended  with  great  care,  ret 
.inch  was  hto  situatioot  that  he  could  gire  no  intelligible 
seeooBt  of  what  had  befallen  his  master.  In  the  morning, 
the  duke  not  having  returned  to  the  palace,  his  serrants  began 
to  be  alarmed  :  azid  one*or  them  inrormed  the  pontiff  of  the 
cTcning  excursion  of  his  sons,  and  that  the  duke  had  not  yet 
made  m»  appearance.  This  gare  the  pope  no  small  anxiety ; 
bat  he  cooicctuied  that  the  duke  had  oeen  attracted  by  some 
eoortesan  to  pass  the  night  with  her,  and,  not  choosing  to  auit 
Che  house  in  open  di^,  bad  waited  till  the  following  evening 
to  return  home  When,  however,  the  evening  arrived,  and 
be  round  himself  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he  became 
det^y  afflicted,  and  began  to  make  inquiries  from  different 
pwims,  whom  he  ordered  to  attend  him  for  that  purpose. 
Amongst  these  was  a  man  named  Giorgio  Schiavoni,  who, 
having  discharged  some  timber  from  a  bark  In  the  river,  had 
rema&d  on  board  the  veuel  to' watch  it;  and  being  in- 
tRTogated  whether  he  had  seen  any  one  thrown  into  the 
river  on  the  night  preceding,  he  replied,  that  he  saw  two 
own  on  fooC  who  came  down  the  street,  and  looked  diligently 
about,  to  observe  whether  any  person  was  passing.  That 
sedflf  DO  one,  they  returned,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  two 
odkeis  came,  and  looked  around  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
fanner :  no  person  Mill  appearing,  they  gave  a  sign  to  their 
companiona,  when  a  man  came,  mounted  on  a  white  horse, 
iuvmg  behind  him  a  dead  body,  the  head  and  arms  of  which 
hong  oo  one  side,  and  the  feet  on  the  other  side  of  the  horse ; 
the  two  persons  on  foot  supporting  the  body,  to  prevent  its 
fiUIuig.  They  thus  proceeded  towards  that  part,  where  the 
filth  of  the  city  is  usually  discharged  into  the  river,  and 
tnniag  the  horse,  with  hu  tail  towards  the  water,  the  two 
took  the  deed  body  by  the  arms  and  feet,  and  with  all 


But  if  in  sooth  a  star  its  bosom  bore, 
Such  Is  the  badge  that  knighthood  ever  wore. 
And  such  tis  known  Sir  Enelin  had  worn 
Upon  the  night  that  led  to  such  a  mom. 
If  thus  he  perish'd,  Heaven  receive  his  soul  I 
His  undiscover'd  limbs  to  ocean  roll ; 
And  charity  upon  the  hope  would  dwell 
It  was  not  Lara's  hand  by  which  he  felL 

XXV. 

And  Kaled  — Lara — Ezxelin,  are  gone. 

Alike  without  their  monumental  stone  I 

The  first,  all  efforts  vainly  strove  to  wean 

From  lingering  where  her  chieftain's  blood  had  been ; 

Grief  had  so  tamed  a  spirit  once  too  proud. 

Her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never  loud ; 

But  flirlous  would  you  tear  her  from  the  spot 

Where  yet  she  scarce  believed  tliat  he  was  not. 

Her  eye  shot  forth  with  all  the  living  fire 

That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelpless  ire; 

But  left  to  waste  her  weary  moments  there. 

She  talk'd  all  idly  unto  shapes  of  air. 

Such  as  the  busy  brain  of  Sorrow  paints, 

And  woos  to  listen  to  her  fond  complaints : 

And  she  would  sit  beneath  the  very  tree 

Where  lay  his  drooping  head  upon  her  knee  ; 

And  In  that  posture  where  she  saw  him  fall. 

His  words,  his  looks,  his  dying  grasp  recall ; 

And  she  had  shorn,  but  saved  her  raven  hair. 

And  oft  would  snatch  It  from  her  bosom  there, 

And  ibid,  and  press  It  gently  to  the  ground. 

As  If  she  stanch'd  anew  some  phantom's  wound. 

Herself  would  question,  and  for  him  reply ; 

Then  rising,  start,  and  beckon  him  to  fly 

From  some  imagined  spectre  in  pursuit ; 

Then  seat  her  down  upon  some  linden's  root, 

And  hide  her  visage  with  her  meagre  hand, 

Or  trace  strange  characters  along  the  sand — 

This  could  not  last — she  lies  by  him  she  loved  ; 

Her  tale  untold — her  truth  too  dearly  proved.  ^ 

their  strength  flung  it  into  the  river.  The  person  on  horse> 
back  then  asked  if  they  had  thrown  it  in ;  to  which  they 
replied  SIgnor,  ti  (yes.  Sir).  He  then  looked  towards  the 
river,  and  seeing  a  mantle  floating  on  the  stream,  he  inquired 
what  it  was  that  appeared  black,  to  which  they  answered,  it 
was  a  mantle ;  and  one  of  them  threw  stones  upon  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  sunk.  The  attendants  of  the  pontiff 
then  inquired  from  Giorgio,  whv  he  had  not  revealed  this  to 
the  ipvemor  of  the  dty :  to  wnlch  he  replied,  that  ho  had 
seen  m  his  time  a  hundred  dead  bodies  thrown  into  the  river 
at  the  same  place,  without  any  inquiry  being  made  respecting 
them ;  and  that  he  had  not,  therefore,  considered  *  it  Us  a 
matter  of  any  importance.  The  fishermen  and  seamen  were 
then  collected,  and  ordered  to  search  the  river,  where,  on  the 
following  evening,  they  found  the  body  of  the  duke,  with  his 
habit  entire,  and  thirty  ducats  in  his  nurse.  He  was  pierced 
with  nine  wounds,  one  of  which  was  in  his  throat,  the  others 
in  his  head,  body,  and  limbs.  No  sooner  was  the  pontiff  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  that  he  had  been  thrown, 
like  filth,  into  the  river,  than,  giving  way  to  his  grief,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  a  clumber,  and  wept  bitterly.  The  Cardinal  of 
Segovia,  and  other  attendants  on  the  pope,  went  to  the  door, 
and  after  many  hours  spent  in  persuasions  and  exhortations, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  admit  them.  From  the  evening  of 
Wednesday  till  the  following  Saturday  the  pope  took  no 
food ;  nor  did  he  sleep  from  Thursdav  morning  till  the  same 
hour  on  the  ensuing  day.  At  length,  however,  giving  way  to 
the  entreaties  of  his  attendants,  he  began  to  restrain  his 
sorrow,  and  to  consider  the  injury  which  his  own  health  might 
sustain,  by  the  ilirther  indulgence  of  his  grief."  —  Ro»eoe*M 
Leo  the  Tmth,  vol.  i.  p.  265. 

1  [Lara,  though  it  has  many  good  passages,  is  a  ftirther 
proof  of  the  melancholy  fact,  which  is  true  of  all  sequels,  from 
the  continuation  of  the  JEneld,  by  one  of  the  famous  Italian 
poets  of  the  middle  ages,  down  to  *'  PoUr,  a  sequel  to  the 
Beggar's  Opera,"  that  "  more  last  words  ^*  may  generally  be 
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**  Thx  grand  anny  of  the  Turks  (In  1715),  under  the 
Prime  Vizier,  to  open  to  themselves  a  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  Morea,  and  to  form  the  siege  of  Napoli 
di  Romania,  the  most  considerable  place  in  all  that 
country  <,  thought  it  best  in  the  first  place  to  attack 
Corinth,  upon  which  they  made  sereral  storms.  The 
garrison  being  weakened,  and  the  goremor  seeing  It 
was  impossible  to  hold  out  against  so  mighty  a  force, 
thought  it  fit  to  beat  a  parley :  but  while  they  were 
treating  about  the  articles,  one  of  the  magazines  in 
the  Turkish  camp,  wherein  they  had  six  hundred 
barrels  of  powder,  blew  up  by  accident,  whereby  six 
or  seren  hundred  men  were  Ulled ;  which  so  enraged 
the  infidels,  that  they  would  not  grant  any  capitula- 

spared,  without  any  great  detriment  to  the  worUL  ~  Btsaop 
HsBia. 

Lara  has  soma  charms  which  the  Corsair  has  not.  It  u 
more  domestic  ;  it  calls  forth  more  STmpathies  with  polished 
society ;  It  is  more  intellectual,  but  much  less  passionate,  leu 
rigorous,  and  less  brilliant ;  it  is  sometimes  eren  languid, — 
at  any  rate,  it  is  more  diflVise.  —  Sia  E.  BaTDcas. 

Lara,  obviously  the  sequel  of  **  The  Corsair,"  maintains  In 
general  the  same  tone  of  deep  interest  and  lofty  feeling  ;  — 
though  the  disappearance  of  Medora  from  the  scene  deprives 
it  of  the  enchanung  sweetness  by  which  its  terrors  are  there 
redeemed,  and  makes  the  hero,  on  the  whole,  less  captirating. 
The  character  of  Lara,  too.  is  rather  too  elaborately  nnishcd  *, 
and  his  nocturnal  encounter  with  the  apparition  is  worked  up 
too  ostentatiously.  There  is  Infinite  beauty  in  the  slieCch  of 
the  darli  Page,  and  In  many  of  the  moral  or  general  reflec- 
tions which  are  interspersed  with  the  oarratlTe.— JarpasY.] 

*  [The  **  Siege  of  Corinth,**  which  appears,  by  the  original 
MS.,  to  hare  been  begun  in  July,  181&,  made  its  appearance 
in  January.  1816l  Mr.  Murray  haTing  enclosed  Lord  Bvron  a 
thousand  guineas  (br  the  copyright  of  this  poem  and  or  **  Pa. 
risina,"  he  replied,—.**  Your  offer  is  liberal  in  the  extreme, 
and  much  more  than  the  two  poems  can  possibly  be  worth  ; 
but  I  cannot  accept  it,  nor  will  noL  You  are  most  welcome 
to  them  as  additions  to  the  collected  Tolumes ;  but  I  cannot 
consent  to  their  separate  publication.  I  do  not  like  to  risk 
any  Came  (whether  merited  or  not)  which  I  have  been  fsToured 
with  upon  compositions  which  I  do  not  feel  to  be  at  all  equal 
to  my  own  notions  of  what  they  should  be ;  though  tb  *y  may 
do  very  well  as  things  without  pretension,  to  add  to  t  je  pub. 
lication  with  the  lighter  pieces.  I  have  enclosed  your  draft 
torn,  for  fear  of  accidents  by  the  way  —  I  wish  you  would  not 
throw  temptation  in  mine.  It  Is  not  from  a  disdain  of  the 
imirersal  idol,  nor  from  a  present  supei  fluitr  of  his  treasures, 
I  can  assure  you,  that  I  refuse  to  worship  him ;  but  what  is 
right  is  right,  and  must  not  yield  to  circumstances.  I  am  Terr 
glad  that  the  handwriting  was  a  favourable  omen  of  the  morale 
of  the  piece ;  trat  you  must  not  trust  to  that,  for  my  copyist 
would  write  out  any  thing  I  desired,  in  all  the  ignor:uice 
of  innocence  —  I  hope,  however,  in  this  instance,  with  no 
great  peril  to  either.'*  The  copyist  was  Lady  Byron.  I.ord 
Byron  gave  Mr.  Gilford  earte-l>iameA€  to  strike  out  or  alter 


•  p*  What  do  the  Revlewen  mean  by  'elaborate  ?'  Lara 
I  wrote  while  undressing,  a(tcr  cominz  home  from  balls  and 
in.tv)uerade«,  in  the  year  of  revelry,  1814."  —  ZTyroii  Letters^ 
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tion,  but  stormed  the  place  with  so  much  fkiry,  that 
they  took  it,  and  put  most  of  the  garrison,  with  S!g- 
nior  Minotti,  the  governor,  to  the  sword.  The  rest, 
with  Antonio  Bembo^  proveditor  extraonlinaiy,  wne 
made  prisoners  of  war.** —  Hutory  of  the  Turksj 
ToL  UL  p.  151. 


^t  ^itqt  of  iffortnt]^*' 


Ix  the  year  since  Jesus  died  for  men,^ 
Eighteen  hundred  yean  and  ten, 

any  thing  at  his  pleasure  In  this  poem,  as  it  was  passing 
through  the  press ;  and  the  reader  will  he  amused  with  the 
earur  lectiones  which  had  their  origin  in  this  extraordinary 
confidence.  Mr.  Glfford  drew  his  pen.  It  will  be  aeco,  through 
at  least  one  of  the  most  admired  passages.] 

*  Napoli  di  RomanU  is  not  now  the  most  considerable  place 
in  the  Morea,  but  Tripolitza,  where  the  Pacha  resides,  and 
maintains  his  government.  NapoU  Is  near  Argns.  I  visited 
all  three  in  1810-1 1  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  Joumering  throu^^b 
the  country  from  my  first  arrival  in  1S09. 1  crossed  the  Isthmus 
eight  times  in  my  way  from  Attica  to  the  Morea,  over  the 
mountains,  or  in  the  other  directioii,  when  passing  from  the 
Gulf  of  Athens  to  tliat  of  Lepanta  Both  the  routes  are  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful,  thougn  very  dUlhrent :  that  by  sea  has 
more  sameness ;  but  the  voyage  beiaf  always  within  sight  of 
land,  and  often  very  near  it,  presents  many  attractive  views  of 
the  islands  Salamis,  .£gina,  Poro,  te.  and  the  coast  of  the 
ContinenL 

*  C**  With  regard  to  the  observationt  on  cardcssnen,  ftc^** 
wrote  Lord  Byron  to  a  friend,  **  I  think,  with  all  humility, 
that  the  gentle' re.-uicr  has  considered  a  rather  oneommon,  ami 
decidedly  irregular,  versification  for  haste  and  negligence. 
The  measure  is  not  that  of  any  of  the  other  poems«  which  (I 
bnlicre)  were  allowed  to  be  tolerably  correct,  according  to 
Byshe  and  the  fingers — or  ears  —  by  which  barda  write,  and 
readers  reckon.  Great  part  of  the  *  Siege*  is  in  (I  think) 
what  the  learned  call  anapests,  (though  I  am  not  sore,  being 
heinously  forgetful  of  my  metres  and  my  Gradus.)  and  many 
of  the  lines  intentionally  longer  or  shorter  than  its  rnyming 
companion  ;  and  the  rhyme  also  oecarring  at  greater  or  less 
intervals  of  caprice  or  convenience.  I  mean  not  to  say  that 
this  is  right  or  good,  but  merely  that  I  could  have  been 
smoother,  had  it  appeared  to  me  of  advantage ;  and  that  I  was 
not  otherwise  without  being  aware  of  the  deviation,  though 
I  now  feel  sorry  for  it,  as  1  would  undoubtedly  rather  please 
than  not.  My  wish  has  been  to  try  at  something  different 
from  my  former  efforts ;  as  I  endeavoured  to  make  tliem  differ 
from  each  other.  The  versification  oC  the  *  Corsair '  is  not 
that  of  Lara ; '  nor  the  •  Giaour  *  that  oC  the  *  Bride:  *  *  Childe 
Harold  *  is.  again,  varied  from  these ;  tni  I  strove  to  vary  the 
last  somewhat  from  ail  of  the  others.  Excuse  all  this  nonsense 
and  egotism.  The  fact  is,  that  I  am  rather  trying  to  think  on 
the  subject  of  this  note,  than  really  fHfaikiwg  on  u.**.— JBwrtMS 
Lrttert,  Feb.  18ia3 

«  [On  Christmas^day,  181.%  Lord  Drron,  endosing  this 
fragment  to  Mr.  Murray,  says, — **  I  send  some  limn,  written 
some  time  ago,  and  intended  as  an  opening  to  the  *  Siege  of 
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We  were  m  gallant  company. 

Biding  o*cr  land,  and  ndling  o*er 

Oh !  but  we  went  merrily  1 

We  fixded  tbe  river,  and  domb  the  high  hill. 

Never  our  ttecds  fbr  a  day  stood  ttlll ; 

Whether  we  lay  in  the  cave  or  the  shed. 

Oar  sleep  fell  soft  on  the  hardest  bed ; 

Whether  we  oonch'd  In  oar  rough  capote,  * 

On  the  rougher  plank  of  our  gliding  boot. 

Or  stRtch*d  on  the  beach,  or  our  saddles  spread 

As  a  pillow  beneath  the  resting  head. 

Fresh  we  woke  upon  the  morrow : 

An  oar  thoughts  and  words  had  scope, 

We  had  health,  and  we  had  hope, 
ToO  and  txmU  but  no  sorrow. 
We  were  of  all  tongues  and  creeds ;  — 
Some  were  those  who  counted  beads. 
Some  of  mosque,  and  some  of  church. 

And  some,  or  I  mis-say,  of  neither ; 
Yet  through  the  wide  world  might  yc  search. 

Nor  find  a  motlier  crew  nor  blither. 

But  some  are  dead,  and  some  are  gone, 
And  some  are  scatter'd  and  alone. 

That  look  along  Epiros*  valleys, 

Where  freedom  still  at  moments  rallies. 
And  pays  in  blood  oppression's  ills ; 

And  some  are  in  a  &r  countree. 
And  some  all  restlessly  at  home ; 

But  never  more,  oh  l  never,  we 
Shall  meet  to  revel  and  to  roam. 

But  those  hardy  days  flew  cheerily. 
And  when  they  now  &11  drearily, 
My  thoughts,  like  swallows,  skim  the  main, 
And  bear  my  spirit  back  again 

Corinth.*  I  had  forgotten  thrai,  and  un  not  sure  that  tbev  had 
ooc  better  be  left  out  now  ;— or  that,  you  and  your  timod  can 
determine.** —"  They  are  written,**  aaya  Moore,  ^'In  the 
looaeit  form  of  that  rambling  style  of  metre,  which  hla  admi. 
ration  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  *  ChrUUbel '  led  him,  at  this  time, 
toadopc**  tt  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  that  the  poet  had  norer 
read  **  Cbrfstabel  '*  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  these  lines  i  — 
he  had,  howerer,  tbe  •*  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  With  re. 
gard  to  the  character  of  the  species  of  rerslflcatlon  at  this 
time  so  much  In  fiiTour,  it  may  be  observed,  that  feeble  Imi- 
tations have  since  then  rulgarlsed  it  a  good  deal  to  the  seneral 
ear ;  but  that.  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  Lord  Bjrron  himself.  It  has  often  been  employed 
with  the  most  happy  eflbct.  lU  irregularity,  when  moulded 
under  the  guidance  of  a  delicate  taste,  is  more  to  the  eye  than 
to  the  ear,  and  in  fact  not  greater  than  was  admittM  in  some 
of  th^  most  delicious  of  the  lyrical  measures  of  tlie  ancient 
Gieeks.3 

1  rin  one  of  his  sea  excursions.  Lord  Byron  was  nearly  lost 
in  a  Turkish  ship  of  war,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  captain 
and  crew.  -■  Fletcher,**  he  says,  **  yelled ;  the  Greeks  called 
on  ail  the  saints ;  the  Mussulmans  on  Alia ;  while  the  capuitn 
bunt  into  tears,  and  ran  below  deck.  I  did  what  I  could  to 
console  Fletcher;  but  finding  him  incorrigible,  I  wrapped 
nyielf  up  in  my  Albanian  capote,  and  lay  down  to  wait  the 
worst.**  This  striking  instance  of  the  poet's  coolness  and 
rourage  to  thus  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hobhouse :  — "  Finding 
thaclroa  his  lameness,  he  was  unable  to  be  of  any  service  in 
tbe  exertions  which  our  very  serious  danger  called  for.  after 
a  laugh  or  two  at  the  panic  of  his  valet,  he  not  only  wrapped 
himself  up  and  lay  down,  in  the  manner  he  has  described,  but 
whca  our  dificnltles  were  terminated  was  fotmd  fast  asleep.'* J 

*  Tbe  last  tkUngi  recently  heard  of  Denrisb  (one  of  the 
Araaouts  who  followed  me)  state  him  to  l>e  in  revolt  upon  the 
mountains,  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  bonds  common  in  that 
country  in  times  of  trouble. 

*  [In  the  original  MS.— 

"  A  marvel  from  her  Moslem  bands.**3 


Over  the  earth,  and  through  the  air, 

A  wild  bird  and  a  wanderer. 

*Tis  this  that  ever  wakes  my  strain. 

And  oft,  too  oft,  imphncs  again 

The  few  who  may  endure  my  lay. 

To  follow  me  so  ftr  away. 

Stranger —  wilt  thoQ  follow  now. 

And  sit  with  me  on  Acn>-Corinth*s  brow  ? 
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Many  a  vanished  year  and  age. 

And  tempest's  breath,  and  battle's  rage. 

Have  swept  o'er  Corinth ;  yet  she  stands, 

A  fortress  form'd  to  Freedom's  hands,  s 

The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  earthquake's  shock. 

Have  left  untouch'd  her  hoary  rock, 

The  keystone  of  a  Und,  which  still, 

Though  iall'n,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill. 

The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 

That  purpling  roils  on  either  side, 

As  if  their  waters  chafed  to  meet, 

Tet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  fcct. 

But  could  the  Uood  before  her  shed 

Shice  first  Timoleon's  brother  Ued,  * 

Or  baffled  Persia's  despot  fled. 

Arise  ih»n  out  the  earth  which  drank 

The  stream  of  slaughter  as  it  sank. 

That  sanguine  ocean  would  o'erflow 

Her  isthmus  idly  spread  below : 

Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain. 

Who  perish'd  there,  be  piled  again, 

That  rival  pyramid  would  rise 

More  mountain-like,  through  those  clear  skies, 

Than  yon  tower-capp'd  Acropolis, 

Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss.* 

*  [Timoleon,  who  had  saved  tbe  life  of  hto  brother  Tlmo- 
phanes  in  battle,  afterwards  killed  him  for  aiming  at  the 
supreme  power  in  Corinth,  preferring'his  duty  to  his  country 
to  all  the  obligations  of  blood.  Dr.  \Varton  says,  that  Pope 
once  intended  to  write  an  epic  poem  on  tbe  story,  and  that 
Dr.  Akenside  had  the  same  design.] 

*  [The  Giaour,  the  Bride  of  Al^dos,  the  Corsair,  Lara,  tbe 
Siege  of  Corinth,  followed  each  other  with  a  celerity,  which 
was  only  rivalled  by  their  success ;  and  If  at  times  the  author 
seemed  to  pause  in  bis  poetic  career,  with  the  threat  of  for> 
bearing  ftirther  adventure  for  a  time,  the  public  eagerly 
pardoned  the  breach  of  a  promise  by  keeping  which  they  must 
have  been  suflbrers.  Exquisitely  beautiful  in  themselves, 
these  tales  received  a  new  charm  from  the  romantic  cliraee 
into  which  they  introduced  us,  and  from  the  oriental  costume 
so  strictlv  preserved  and  so  picturesquely  exhibited.  Greece, 
the  cradle  of  the  poetry  with  which  our  earliest  studies  are 
(kmiliar,  was  presented  to  us  among  her  ruins  and  her  sorrows. 
Her  delightful  scenery,  once  dedicated  to  those  deities  who, 
though  dethroned  from  their  own  Olynipus.  still  preservea  poe- 
tical empire,  was  spread  before  us  in  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  varied 
bv  all  the  moral  eflbct  derived  from  what  Greece  is  and  what 
sne  has  been,  while  it  was  doubled  by  comparisons,  perpetually 
excited,  between  the  philosophers  and  neroes  wtio  former^ 
inhabited  that  romantic  country,  and  their  descenduits,  who 
either  stoop  to  their  Scythian  conquerors,  or  maintain,  among 
the  recesses  of  their  classical  mountains,  an  independence  oa 
wild  and  savage  as  it  is  precarious.  The  oriental  manners 
also  and  diction,  so  peculiar  in  their  picturesque  cfitet  that 
they  can  cast  a  charm  even  over  the  absurdities  of  an  eastern 
tale,  had  here  the  more  honourable  occupation  of  decorating 
that  which  in  itself  was  beautiful,  and  enhancing  bv  novelty 
what  would  have  been  captivating  without  its  aid.  Hie 
powerful  impression  produced  by  this  peculiar  species  of 
poetry  confirmed  us  in  a  principle,  which,  though  it  will  hardly 
be  challenged  when  stated  as  an  axiom,  is  very  rarely  conv 
plied  with  in  practica  It  Is,  thnt  every  author  should,  lli.e 
Lord  Byron,  form  to  himself,  and  communicate  to  the  r«uler, 
a  precise,  defined,  and  di&ttnct  view  ot'  the  landscape,  senti- 
ment, or  action  which  be  intends  tu  describe  to  the  ruodur.  — 
Sis  Waltxr  Scutt.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


On  dun  Citbsron*8  ridge  appean 
The  gleam  of  twice  ten  thousand  spears ; 
And  downward  to  the  Isthmian  plain. 
From  shore  to  shore  of  either  main. 
The  tent  is  pltch'd,  the  crescent  shinrs 
Along  the  Moslem's  leaguering  lines ; 
And  the  dusk  Spahi*s  bands  *  advance 
Beneath  each  bearded  pacha's  glance ; 
And  fiur  and  wide  as  eye  can  reach 
The  turban'd  cohorts  throng  the  beach ; 
And  there  the  Arab's  camel  kneels. 
And  there  his  steed  the  Tartar  wheels ; 
The  Turcoman  hath  left  his  herd,^ 
The  sabre  round  his  loins  to  gird ; 
And  there  the  ToUeying  thunders  pour, 
Tin  waves  grow  smoother  to  the  roar. 
The  trench  is  dug,  the  cannon*s  breath 
Wings  the  tar  hissing  globe  of  death ; 
Fast  whirl  the  fragments  from  the  wall. 
Which  crumbles  with  the  ponderous  ball ; 
And  from  that  wall  the  foe  replies. 
O'er  dusty  plain  and  smoky  skies. 
With  fires  that  answer  &st  and  well 
The  summons  of  the  Infidel. 

HL 
But  near  and  nearest  to  the  wall 
Of  those  ^Hio  wish  and  work  its  &11, 
With  deeper  skill  in  war's  black  art. 
Than  Othman*s  sons,  and  high  of  heart 
As  any  chief  that  ever  stood 
Triumphant  in  the  fields  of  blood ; 
From  post  to  post,  and  deed  to  deed. 
Tut  spurring  on  his  reeking  steed. 
Where  sallying  ranks  the  trench  assail. 
And  make  the  foremost  Moslem  quail ; 
Or  where  the  battery,  guarded  well. 
Remains  as  yet  impregnable. 
Alighting  cheerly  to  inspire 
The  soldier  slackening  in  his  fire ; 
The  first  and  freshest  of  the  host 
Which  Stamboul's  sultan  there  can  boasts 
To  guide  the  follower  o'er  the  field. 
To  point  the  tube,  the  lance  to  wield. 
Or  whirl  around  the  bickering  blade ;  — 
Was  Alp,  the  Adrian  renegade  1 

IV. 

Fn»n  Venice— once  a  race  of  worth 
His  gentle  sires  —  he  drew  his  birth ; 
But  late  an  exile  from  her  shore. 
Against  his  countrymen  he  bore 
The  anna  they  taught  to  bear ;  and  now 
The  turban  girt  his  shaven  brow. 
Through  many  a  change  had  Corinth  pass'd 
With  Greece  to  Venice*  rule  at  last ; 
And  here,  before  her  walls,  with  those 
TV)  Greece  and  Venice  equal  foes, 

>  rTarkiih  bolden  of  military  fieft,  which  oblige  them  to 
join  the  army,  mounted  at  their  own  expensoO 

s  The  life  of  the  Turcomans  Is  wandering  and  patriardud : 
they  dwell  in  tenti. 

s  All  Coumourgi,  the  fovourite  of  three  sultans,  and  Grand 
Vltier  to  Achmet  IIL.  after  recorering  I'cloponnecuf  from 
the  Veneciant  in  one  campaign,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
next,  against  the  Germans,  at  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin  (In 
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He  stood  a  foe,  with  aU  the  seal 
Which  young  and  fiery  cupfcrts  fed. 
Within  whoM  heated  boscm  throngs 
The  memory  of  a  thwisand  wrongL 
To  him  had  Venice  ceased  to  be 
Her  ancient  dvic  boast — "  the  Free ;  ** 
And  in  the  palace  of  St  Mark 
Unnamed  accusers  in  the  dark 
WitUn  the  **  Lion's  mouth**  had  placed 
A  chaige  against  him  uneAced: 
He  fied  in  time,  and  saved  his  life. 
To  waste  his  ftiture  years  in  strife. 
That  taught  his  land  how  great  her  loss 
In  him  who  triumph*d  o*er  the  Cross, 
'Gainst  which  he  rear'd  the  Crescent  high. 
And  battled  to  avenge  or  die. 

V. 

Coumourgi' — he  whose  ckxing  scene 
Adom'd  the  triumph  of  Eugene, 
When  on  Carlowits*  bloody  plain. 
The  last  and  mightiest  of  the  slain. 
He  sank,  regretting  not  to  die. 
But  cursed  the  Christian's  victory  — 
Coumourgi — can  his  0ory  ccase^ 
That  latest  conqueror  of  Greece, 
Till  Christian  hands  to  Greece  restore 
The  fireedom  Venice  gave  of  yore  ? 
A  hundred  years  have  roli'd  away 
Since  he  reflx'd  the  Moslem's  sway, 
And  now  he  led  the  Mussulman, 
And  gave  the  guidance  of  the  van 
To  Alp,  who  well  repaid  the  trust 
By  cities  levell'd  with  the  dust; 
And  proved,  by  many  a  deed  of  death. 
How  firm  his  heart  in  novel  feith. 

VL 
The  walls  grew  weak ;  and  fest  and  hot 
Against  them  pour'd  the  ceaseless  shot. 
With  nnaharing  ftxry  sent 
From  battery  to  battlement ; 
And  thunder-like  the  pealing  din 
Rose  from  each  heated  culverin : 
And  here  and  there  some  crackling  dome 
Was  fired  before  the  exploding  bomb : 
And  as  the  fiibric  sank  beneath 
The  shattering  shell's  volcanic  breath. 
In  red  and  wreathing  odumns  flash'd 
The  fiame,  as  loud  the  ruin  crash'd. 
Or  into  countless  meteors  driven. 
Its  earth-Stan  melted  into  heaven ; 
Whose  clouds  that  day  grew  doubly  dun. 
Impervious  to  the  hidden  sun. 
With  voiumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 
To  one  wide  sky  of  sulphurous  hue. 

vn. 

But  not  for  vengeance,  long  delay'd. 
Alone,  did  Alp,  the  renegade, 

the  plain  of  Carlowits),  in  Hungary,  endeavoarisg  to  rally  his 
gxiards.  He  died  of  his  wounds  next  day.  His  last  order  waa 
the  decapitation  of  General  Breuner,  ami  some  other  German 
prisoners :  and  his  last  words.  ■*  Oh  that  I  could  thus  serre  ail 
the  Christian  dogs !  "  a  speecn  and  act  not  unlike  one  of  Ca- 
ligula. He  was  a  voung  man  of  great  ambitioa  and  unbounded 
presumption :  on  being  told  that  Prince  Eugene,  then  opposed 
to  him,  "  was  a  great  general,**  lie  said,  **  1  shall  become  a 
greater,  ami  at  his  expense.'* 
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The  Mostexn  wairion  sternly  teach 
HIi  skill  tp  pierce  the  promised  breach : 
Within  these  walls  a  maid  was  pent 
His  hope  would  win,  without  consent 
Of  that  inexorable  sire, 
Whose  heart  refiised  him  in  its  ire. 
When  Alp,  beneath  his  Christian  name, 
Her  virgin  hand  aspired  to  claim. 
In  happier  mood,  and  earlier  time. 
While  unimpeach'd  for  traitorous  crime, 
Gayest  in  gondola  or  hall. 
He  glitter'd  through  the  Carnival ; 
And  tuned  the  softest  serenade 
That  e>r  on  Adria's  waters  play'd 
At  midnight  to  Italian  maid.  ^ 

VIIL 
And  many  deem'd  her  heart  was  won ; 
For  sought  by  numbers,  given  to  none. 
Had  young  Franccsca's  hand  remain'd 
Still  by  the  church's  bonds  unchain*d : 
And  when  the  Adriatic  bore 
Laiidotto  to  the  Paynim  shore, 
Her  wonted  smiles  were  seen  to  foil. 
And  pensive  wax*d  the  maid  and  pale ; 
More  constant  at  confessional. 
More  rare  at  masque  and  festival ; 
Or  seen  at  such,  with  downcast  eyes. 
Which  conquer'd  hearts  they  ceased  to  prize 
With  listless  look  she  seems  to  gaze ; 
With  humbler  care  her  form  arrays ; 
Her  voice  less  lively  in  the  song; 
Her  step,  though  light,  less  fleet  among 
The  pairs,  on  whom  the  Morning's  glance 
Breaks,  yet  unsated  with  the  dance. 

Sent  by  the  state  to  guard  the  land, 
(Which,  wrested  from  the  Moslem's  hand. 
While  Sobieski  tamed  his  pride 
By  Bttda's  wail  and  Danube's  side, 
The  chlefi  of  Tenice  wrung  away 
From  Pfttra  to  Euboea's  bay,) 
Mlnotti  held  in  Corinth's  towers 
The  Doge's  delegated  powers. 
While  yet  the  pitying  eye  of  Peace 
Smiled  oW  her  long  forgotten  Greece : 
And  ere  that  foithless  truce  was  broke 
Which  finecd  her  from  the  unchristian  yoke. 
With  him  his  gentle  daughter  came ; 
Nor  there,  since  Menelaus*  dame 
Forsook  her  lord  and  land,  to  prove 
What  woes  await  on  lawless  love. 
Had  foirer  form  adom'd  the  shore 
Than  she,  the  matchless  stranger,  bore. 


The  wall  is  rent,  the  ruins  yawn ; 
And,  with  to-morrow's  earliest  dawn. 
O'er  the  di^ointed  mass  shall  vault 
The  ftnvmost  of  the  fierce  assault 
The  bands  are  rank'd ;  the  chosen  van 
Of  Tartar  and  of  Mussulman, 

1  [**  In  midnight  couitahlp  to  Italian  maid.** ^  MS.] 

*  p  And  make  a  melancholy  moan. 

To  moKtal  Totce  and  ear  unknown.**  —  MS.3 
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The  ftill  of  hope,  misnamed  **  forlorn,*' 
Who  hold  the  thought  of  death  in  scorn. 
And  win  their  way  with  falchion's  force. 
Or  pave  the  path  with  many  a  corse. 
O'er  which  the  following  brave  may  rise. 
Their  stepping-stone — the  last  who  dies ! 

XL 
'T  is  midnight :  on  the  mountains  brown 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light. 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 
Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining 
And  tum'd  to  earth  without  repining. 
Nor  wlsh'd  for  wings  to  fiee  away. 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ? 
The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air ; 
^Vnd  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook. 
But  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 
The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves ; 
The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves. 
And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furiing. 
Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling ; 
And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke» 
Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 
Save  where  the  steed  neigh'd  oft  and  shrill, 
And  echo  answer'd  fh)m  the  hill, 
And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  tnim  coast  to  coast, 
As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer ; 
It  rose,  that  chanted  mournful  strain. 
Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain : 
Twaa  musical,  but  sadly  sweet. 
Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-strings  meet. 
And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone. 
To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown.  ^ 
It  seem'd  to  those  within  the  wall 
A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fkll : 
It  struck  even  the  besieger's  ear 
With  something  ominous  and  drear, 
An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 
Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still. 
Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 
Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  framed ; 
Such  as  a  sudden  passing-bell 
Wakes,  though  but  for  a  stranger's  kneU.  > 

xn.     ' 

The  tent  of  Alp  was  on  the  shore ; 

The  sound  was  hush'd,  the  prayer  was  o'er; 

The  watch  was  set,  the  night-round  made. 

All  mandates  issued  and  obey'd : 

'Tis  but  another  anxious  night. 

His  pains  the  morrow  may  requite 

With  all  revenge  and  love  can  pay, 

In  guerdon  for  their  long  delay. 

Few  hours  remain,  and  he  hath  need 

Of  rest,  to  nerve  for  many  a  deed 

Of  slaughter :  but  within  his  soul 

The  thoughts  like  troubled  waters  roll. 

s  [**  Which  lings  a  de«p,  internal  kncH, 
A  Yislonory  paifting  bell.**  —  MS.] 
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He  stood  alone  among  the  host;  , 

Not  his  the  loud  ftnatic  boast 

To  plant  the  crescent  o'er  the  cross. 

Or  risk  a  lift  with  Uttle  loss. 

Secure  in  paradise  to  be 

By  Houris  loved  immortally : 

Nor  hiSy  what  burning  patriots  feel. 

The  stem  exaltedness  of  seal. 

Profuse  of  blood,  untired  in  toil, 

When  battling  on  the  parent  soiL 

He  stood  alone — a  renegade 

Against  the  country  he  betray'd ; 

He  stood  alone  amidst  his  band. 

Without  a  trusted  heart  or  hand : 

They  foUow'd  him,  for  he  was  brave. 

And  great  the  spoil  he  got  and  gave ; 

They  crouchM  to  him,  for  he  had  skill 

To  warp  and  wield  the  vulgar  will : 

But  still  his  Christian  origin 

With  them  was  little  less  than  sin. 

They  envied  even  the  foithless  tuae 

He  eam*d  beneath  a  Moslem  name ; 

Since  he,  their  mightiest  chief,  had  been 

In  youth  a  bitter  Nasarene. 

They  did  not  know  how  pride  can  stoop, 

AVhen  baffled  feelings  withering  droop ; 

They  did  not  know  how  hate  can  bum 

In  hearts  once  changed  ih>m  soft  to  stem ; 

Nor  all  the  &lse  and  &tal  seal 

The  convert  of  revenge  can  fieeL 

He  ruled  them — man  may  rule  the  worst. 

By  ever  daring  to  be  first : 

So  lions  o*er  the  jackal  sway ; 

The  jackal  points,  he  fells  the  prey,  ^ 

Then  on  the  vulgar  yelling  press, 

To  gorge  the  relics  of  success. 

xnL 

His  head  grows  fever*d,  and  his  puLse 
The  quick  successive  throbs  convulse ; 
In  vain  from  side  to  side  he  throws 
His  form,  in  courtship  of  repose ;  * 
Or  if  he  dozed,  a  sound,  a  start 
Awoke  him  with  a  sunken  heart 
The  turban  on  his  hot  brow  press'd. 
The  mail  weigh'd  lead-like  on  his  breast. 
Though  oft  and  long  beneath  its  weight 
Upon  his  eyes  had  slumber  sate. 
Without  or  couch  or  canopy, 
Except  a  rougher  field  and  sky 
Than  now  might  yieid  a  warrior's  bed. 
Than  now  along  the  heaven  was  spread. 
He  could  not  rest,  he  could  not  stay 
Within  his  tent  to  wait  for  day. 
But  walk'd  him  forth  along  the  sand. 
Where  thousand  sleepers  strew*d  the  strand. 
What  pillow'd  them  ?  and  why  should  he 
More  wakeful  than  the  humblest  be  ? 
Since  more  their  peril,  worse  their  toil. 
And  yet  they  fearless  dream  of  spoil ; 
While  he  alone,  where  thousands  pass'd 
A  night  of  sleep,  perchance  their  last. 
In  sickly  vigil  wander'd  on. 
And  envied  all  he  gazed  upon. 

'  [**  As  lions  o'er  the  jackal  swar 

Br  springing  dauntless  on  the  pn^ ; 

Tliej  follow  on,  and  yelling  press 

To  gorfe  the  fragments  of  success.**— MS.] 
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He  felt  his  soul  become  more  Hfjtit 
Beneath  the  fineshness  of  the  ni^it 
Cool  was  the  silent  sky,  though  calm. 
And  bathed  his  brow  with  airy  balm : 
Behind,  the  camp  —  before  him  lay. 
In  many  a  winding  creek  and  bay, 
Lepanto*s  gulf;  and,  on  the  brow 
Of  Delphi's  hiU,  unshaken  mow, 
High  and  eternal,  such  as  shone 
Through  thousand  summers  brightly  gone. 
Along  the  gulf,  the  mount,  the  dime ; 
It  will  not  melt,  like  man,  to  time: 
Tyrant  and  slave  are  swept  away. 
Less  fomi*d  to  wear  before  the  ray ; 
But  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  frailest. 
Which  on  the  mighty  mount  thou  hailest. 
While  tower  and  tree  are  torn  and  rent. 
Shines  o'er  its  craggy  battlement ; 
In  fmn  a  peak,  in  height  a  doud. 
In  texture  like  a  hovering  shn>ud. 
Thus  high  by  parting  Freedom  spread. 
As  from  her  fond  abode  she  iled. 
And  linger'd  on  the  spot,  where  long 
Her  prophet  spirit  spake  in  song. 
Oh !  still  her  step  at  moments  iUters 
0*er  wither'd  fidds,  and  min'd  altars, 
And  fidn  would  wake,  in  souls  too  broken. 
By  pointing  to  each  glorious  token : 
But  vain  her  voice,  till  better  days 
Dawn  in  those  yet  remcmber'd  rays, 
Which  shone  upon  the  Persian  flying. 
And  saw  the  Spartan  smile  in  dying. 

XV. 

Not  mindless  of  these  mighty  times 

Was  Alp,  despite  his  flight  and  crimes ; 

And  through  this  night,  at  on  he  wander'd. 

And  o'er  the  past  and  present  ponder'd. 

And  thought  upon  the  glorious  dead 

Who  there  in  better  cause  had  bled. 

He  felt  how  fiiint  and  feebly  ^Um 

The  feme  that  could  accrue' to  him. 

Who  cheer'd  the  band,  and  waved  Uie  sword, 

A  traitor  in  a  turban'd  horde ; 

And  led  them  to  the  lawless  riege. 

Whose  best  success  were  sacrilege. 

Not  so  had  those  his  fimcy  number'd. 

The  chiefe  whose  dust  around  him  slumber'd ; 

Their  phalanx  marshall'd  on  the  plain. 

Whose  bulwarks  were  not  then  in  vain. 

They  fell  devoted,  but  undying ; 

The  very  gale  their  names  seem'd  sighing : 

The  waters  murmur'd  of  their  name ; 

The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  fione ; 

The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  grey, 

Claim'd  kindred  with  their  sacred  day ; 

Their  spirits  wrapp'd  the  dusky  mountain. 

Their  memory  sparkled  o'er  the  fountain  ; 

The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river 

Roll'd  mingling  with  their  feme  for  ever. 

Despite  of  every  joke  she  bean. 

That  land  is  glory's  still  and  theirs !  ^ 

s  C**  He  Tainir  turn'd  from  side  to  side. 

And  each  reposing  postttxe  tried.**— MS. J 
>  [Here  follows,  in  MS.— 

**  Immortal— bouDdlen—ttndecay'd  — 
Their  souU  the  rery  loO  pcrrade.'*! 
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*Tis  stm  m  watch-TTOrd  to  the  enrth : 
When  man  would  do  a  deed  of  worth 
He  points  to  Greece,  and  turns  to  tread, 
So  sanction^,  on  the  tjTant*8  head : 
He  looks  to  her,  and  rushes  on 
Tfhere  life  is  lost,  or  ftcedom  won.  i 

XVL 
Still  bf  the  shore  Alp  mutely  mnsed, 
i  And  woo'd  the  freshness  Night  diinised. 
There  shrinlts  no  ebb  in  that  tideless  sea,  < 
AVhich  changeless  rolls  eternally ; 
So  that  wildest  of  waves,  in  their  angriest  mood. 
Scarce  break  on  the  bounds  of  the  land  for  a  rood ; 
And  the  powerless  moon  beholds  them  flow, 
Heedless  if  she  come  or  go : 
Calm  or  high,  in  main  or  bay, 
On  their  course  she  hath  no  sway. 
The  rock  unworn  its  base  doth  bare. 
And  looks  o*er  the  surf,  but  it  comes  not  there ; 
And  the  fHnge  of  the  foam  may  be  seen  below. 
On  the  line  that  it  left  long  ages  ago : 
A  smooth  short  space  of  yellow  sand 
Between  it  and  the  greener  land. 

He  wander'd  on,  along  the  beach. 

Till  within  the  range  of  a  carbine's  reach 

Of  the  leaguer*d  wall ;  but  they  saw  him  not, 

Or  how  could  he  *scape  from  the  hostile  shot  ?  ^ 

Did  traitors  lurk  in  the  Christians'  hold  ? 

Were  their  hands  grown  stiff,  or  their  hearts  wax'd  cold  ? 

I  know  not,  in  sooth ;  but  fh>m  yonder  wall 

There  flash'd  no  fire,  and  there  hias'd  no  ball. 

Though  he  stood  beneath  the  bastion's  frown, 

That  flank'd  the  sea-ward  gate  of  the  town ; 

Though  he  heard  the  sound,  and  could  almost  tell 

The  sullen  words  of  the  sentinel. 

As  his  measured  step  on  the  stone  below 

Clank'd,  as  he  paced  it  to  and  firo ; 

And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 

Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival,  4 

Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limb ; 

They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him ! 

From  a  Tartar's  skull  they  had  stripp'd  the  flesh, 

As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh ; 

And  their  white  tusks  cmnch'd  o'er  the  whiter  skull,  ^ 

As  it  slipp'd  through  their  Jaws,  when  their  edge  grew 

As  they  laaily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead,  [dull. 

When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where  they 

I  f  Where  Freedom  lorellett  may  b«  won.**— MS.3 

s  The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  there  are  no 
percepdbic  tides  in  the  Memterranean. 

*  p  Or  would  not  waste  on  a  tingle  head 

The  ball  on  numbers  better  sped.*' — MS.3 

*  tOnlt  the  rest  of  this  section.  —  GippobdJ 

*  This  spectacle  I  hava  seen,  such  as  described,  beneath  the 
vail  of  the  Seratrlio  at  Constantinople,  in  the  Uttlo  caritles 
vorn  by  the  Boapborus  In  the  rock,  a  narrow  terrace  of  which 
projects  between  the  wall  and  the  water.  I  think  the  fact  is 
alio  meotlonrd  in  Hobhouse's  Travels.  The  bodies  were 
probably  those  of  some  refractory  Janizaries.  [**  The  lens- 
«uoos  produced  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  leaTing  a 
comforiaiAe  cabhi,  were  in  ludson  with  the  impressions  which 
we  felt  when,  passing  under  the  palace  of  the  sultans,  and 
gazing  at  the  gloomy  cjrpresses  which  rise  aboTe  the  walls,  we 
saw  two  dogs  gnawing  a  dead  body."  —  Hodhouss.3 

*  CTUs  passage  shows  the  force  of  Lord  Byron's  pendL  — 
JtrraiT.3 

'  This  tnft,  or  long  lock.  Is  left,  from  a  superstition  that 
UahooMt  will  draw  them  into  Paradise  by  it. 

*  [Ttaaa  the  mangled  corpse  in  Its  own  blood  lying.  —  G.3 
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So  well  had  they  broken  a  lingering  fast 

With  those  who  had  fallen  for  that  night's  repast  ^ 

And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  that  roll'd  on  the  sand, 

The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  band : 

Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their  wear, 

And  each  scalp  had  a  single  long  tuft  of  hair,  ? 

All  the  rest  was  shaven  and  bare. 

The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw. 

The  hair  was  tangled  round  his  Jaw. 

But  close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf. 

There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  woU; 

Who  had  stolen  from  the  hills,  but  kept  away, 

Scared  by  the  dogs,  from  the  human  prey ; 

But  he  seized  on  his  share  of  a  steed  that  lay, 

Fkk'd  by  the  bbds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay. 

xvn. 

Alp  tum'd  him  from  the  sickening  sight : 

Never  had  shaken  his  nerves  in  fight ; 

But  he  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dying, 

Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying,  s 

Scorch'd  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain, 

Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain,  o 

There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 

Whate'er  be  the  shape  in  which  death  may  lower; 

For  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds. 

And  Honour's  eye  on  daring  deeds  I 

But  when  all  Is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 

O'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead,  lo 

And  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air, 

Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there ; 

All  regarding  man  as  their  prey, 

All  r^oidng  in  his  decay.  1 1 

xvin. 

There  is  a  temple  in  ruin  stands, 

Fashion'd  by  long  forgotten  hands ; 

Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a  stone. 

Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o'ei^grown  I 

Out  upon  Time !  it  will  leave  no  more 

Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before  I  la 

Out  upon  Time  !  who  for  ever  will  leave 

But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 

O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  tlLit  which  must 

be: 
What  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see ; 
Bemnants  of  thhigs  that  have  pass'd  away. 
Fragments  of  stone,  rear'd  by  creatures  of  clay !  is 

•  [Strike  out— 

**  Scorch'd  with  the  death>thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain. 
Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain.'* 
What  is  a  ** perishing  dead  ?  "_  GirroaoO 
>*  [O'er  the  watering  Umbt  of  the  tomblcM  dead.  —  G.] 

"  C*  AU  that  Ureth  on  man  wUl  prey. 
All  rejoice  in  his  decay. 
All  that  can  Icfndic  dismay  and  disgust 
Follow  his  frame  f^om  the  bier  to  the  dust."— MS.] 

>s  [Omit  this  couplet  —  G.3 

»  [After  thU  foUows  In  MS.  — 

**  Monuments  that  the  coming  age 

LeaTes  to  the  spoil  of  the  seasons'  rage— 

TIU  Ruin  makes  the  relics  scarce. 

Then  Learning  acts  her  solemn  farce. 

And,  roaming  through  the  marble  waste, 

Prates  of  beauty,  art,  and  taste. 

XIX. 

**  That  Temple  was  more  In  the  m!d«t  of  the  plain ; 
What  of  that  shrine  did  yet  remain 
Lay  to  hU  left ."2 
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ne  ntc  him  down  at  a  pillar's  base,  > 

And  pais'd  his  hand  athwait  his  Ikce; 

Like  one  In  dreary  musing  mood. 

Declining  was  his  attitude  ; 

Hb  head  was  drooping  on  his  breast, 

Fevered,  throbbing,  and  oppressM : 

And  o*er  his  brow,  so  downward  bent. 

Oft  his  beating  flngen  went, 

Hortiedly,  as  you  may  see 

Tour  own  run  over  the  ivory  key, 

Ere  the  measured  tone  is  taken 

By  the  chords  you  would  awaken. 

There  he  sate  all  heavily. 

As  he  heard  the  night-wind  sigh. 

Was  it  the  wind  through  some  hollow  stone. 

Sent  that  soft  and  tender  moan  ?  > 

He  lifted  his  head,  and  he  Iook*d  on  the  sea. 

But  it  was  unrfpplcd  as  glass  may  be ; 

He  looked  on  the  long  grass — it  waved  not  a  blade ; 

How  was  that  gentle  sound  conveyed  ? 

He  look'd  to  the  banners — each  flag  lay  stQl, 

So  did  the  leaves  on  Cithsron*s  hill. 

And  he  felt  not  a  breath  come  over  his  cheek ; 

What  did  that  sudden  sound  bespeak  ? 

He  tum'd  to  the  left — is  he  sure  of  sight? 

There  sate  a  lady,  youthftil  and  bright ! 


He  started  up  with  more  of  fear 

Than  if  an  armed  fbe  were  near. 

-  Ood  of  my  fiithers  1  what  is  here  ? 

Who  art  thou,  and  wherefore  sent 

So  near  a  hostile  armament  ?  *' 

His  trembling  hands  reftised  to  sign 

The  cross  he  deem'd  no  more  divine  : 

He  had  resumed  it  in  that  hour. 

But  conscience  wrung  away  the  power. 

He  gazed,  he  saw  :  he  knew  the  fiice 

Of  beauty,  and  the  form  of  grace ; 

It  was  Francesca  by  his  side. 

The  maid  who  might  have  been  his  bride  1 

The  roie  was  yet  upon  her  cheek. 
But  mellow'd  with  a  tenderer  streak : 
Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  fled  ? 
Gone  was  the  smile  that  enliven'd  their  red. 
The  ocean's  calm  within  their  view. 
Beside  her  eye  had  less  of  blue ; 
But  like  that  cold  wave  it  stood  still. 
And  its  glance  >,  though  dear,  was  chOL 
Around  her  form  a  thin  robe  twining. 
Nought  conceal'd  her  bosom  shining ; 
Through  the  parting  of  her  hair. 
Floating  darkly  downward  there. 
Her  rounded  arm  show*d  white  and  bare : 

1  rFroro  this,  all  is  bnutlfla  to— 
^  He  saw  not,  ha  knew  not;  bat  nothing  Is  there.**— 
GirroBD.3 

*  I  mast  here  acknowledge  a  dose,  thotifrh  anintentional, 
resenblance  in  these  tweire  lines  to  a  paitafrc  in  an  unpub- 
lished poem  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  called  **  ChristabeL'*  It  was 
not  till  after  these  lines  were  written  that  I  heard  that  wild 
and  singularly  original  and  beautiful  poem  recited ;  and  the 
MS.  of  that  production  I  nerer  saw  till  Tcry  recently,  bj  the 
kindness  of  Sir.  Coleridge  himself,  who,  I  hone,  U  conrinced 
that  I  hare  not  been  a  wilful  pla^ilarisL  The  original  id«4i 
undoubtcdir  pertains  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  whose  poem  hu  been 
composed  abore  fourteen  rears.  Let  me  conclude  by  a  hope 
that  he  will  not  longer  delay  the  publication  of  a  production, 
of  which.  I  can  only  add  my  mite  of  approbation  to  the  iqiplause 


And  ere  yet  she  made  reply, 

Once  she  raised  her  hand  on  hi^; 

It  was  so  wan,  and  tran^arent  of  hue. 

Ton  might  have  seen  the  moon  shine  throogh. 


& 


**  I  come  ftom  my  rest  to  him  I  love  bcst^ 

That  I  may  be  happy,  and  he  may  be  bkss'd. 

I  have  pas8*d  the  guards,  the  gate,  the  wall ; 

Sought  thee  hi  safety  through  foes  and  alL 

*Tis  said  the  lion  will  turn  and  flee 

From  a  maid  In  the  pride  of  her  purity; 

And  the  Power  on  high,  that  can  shield  the  good 

Thus  trmn  the  tyrant  of  the  wood. 

Hath  extended  its  mercy  to  guard  me  as  well 

From  the  hands  of  the  leaguering  infldeL 

I  come —  and  if  I  come  in  vain. 

Never,  oh  never,  we  meet  again  1 

Thou  hast  done  a  fiearftil  deed 

In  CiUing  away  ih>m  thy  Iktfaer's  creed : 

But  dash  that  turban  to  earth»  and  sign 

The  sign  of  the  cross,  and  for  ever  be  mine ; 

Wring  the  black  drop  flrom  thy  heart. 

And  to-moTTOw  unites  us  no  more  to  part" 

**  And  where  should  our  bridal  couch  be  spread  ? 

Li  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  ? 

For  to-morrow  we  give  to  the  daughter  and  flame 

The  sons  and  the  shrines  of  the  Christian  name. 

None,  save  thou  and  thine,  IVe  swum, 

Shall  be  left  upon  the  mom : 

But  thee  will  I  bear  to  a  lovdy  spot,  [forgot 

Where  our  hands  shall  be  Join*d,  and  our  sorrow 

There  thou  yet  shalt  be  my  bride. 

When  once  again  I've  ({uell'd  the  pride 

Of  Venice ;  and  her  hated  race 

Have  felt  the  arm  they  would  debase 

Scourge,  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  those 

Whom  vice  and  envy  made  my  foes." 

Upon  his  hand  she  laid  her  own — 

Light  was  tlie  touch,  but  it  thrill'd  to  the  bone. 

And  shot  a  chillness  to  his  heart. 

Which  flx'd  him  beyond  the  power  to  start 

Though  slight  was  that  grasp  so  mortal  cold. 

He  could  not  loose  him  firom  its  hold ; 

But  never  did  clasp  of  one  so  dear 

Strike  on  the  pulse  with  such  feeling  of  fear. 

As  those  thin  flngers,  long  and  white, 

Froie  through  his  blood  by  their  touch  that  night 

The  feverish  glow  of  his  brow  was  gone. 

And  his  heart  sank  so  still  that  it  felt  like  stone. 

As  he  look'd  on  the  feoe,  and  bebeU  its  hue. 

So  deeply  changed  from  what  he  knew : 

Fair  but  feint  — without  the  ray 

Of  mind,  that  made  each  feature  play 

Like  sparkling  waves  on  a  sunny  day ; 

of  far  more  competent  Judges.  — [The  foDowinf  are  the  lines 
in  *'  Christabel  "  which  Lord  Byron  had  onintcntionaUy  imi- 
tated :  — 

*«  The  night  is  chiU,  the  forest  hve. 
Is  it  the  wind  that  moneth  bleak  ? 
There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  more  away  the  ringlet  curt 
From  the  lovely  lady's  check  — 
Tliere  is  not  wind  enoogh  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  daa. 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can. 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  at  the  sky.**] 

s  [And  iU  tkriUing  glance,  Ac— Cirpoao.1 
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And  hmr  mottonlfw  lips  lay  stOl  as  death. 
And  her  words  came  forth  without  her  breath, 
And  there  rose  not  a  heave  o*er  her  bosom's  swell, 
And  there  seem'd  not  a  pulse  in  her  veins  to  dwell. 
Though  her  eye  shone  out,  yet  the  lids  were  flx'd. 
And  the  glance  that  it  gave  was  wild  and  unmiz*d 
With  aught  of  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seem 
Of  the  restless  who  walk  in  a  troubled  dream ; 
Like  the  figures  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glare, 
Stirr'd  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air,  * 
So  seen  by  the  dying  lamp's  fltftil  light, 
LUUess,  but  life-like,  and  awfiil  to  sight ;         [down 
As  they  seem,  through  the  dimness,  about  to  come 
From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images  frown ;  < 
Feaifhlly  flitting  to  and  fh>, 
As  the  gusts  on  the  tapestry  come  and  go. 

"  If  not  fbr  love  of  me  be  given 
Thus  much,  then,  for  the  love  of  heaven, — 
Again  I  say  —  that  turban  tear 
From  off  thy  fidthless  brow,  and  swear 
Thine  iAJured  country's  sons  to  spare. 
Or  thou  art  lost;  and  never  shalt  see — 
Not  earth — that's  past — but  heaven  or  me. 
If  this  thou  dost  accord,  albeit 
A  heavy  doom  *tis  thine  to  meet. 
That  doom  shall  half  absolve  thy  sin. 
And  mercy's  gate  may  receive  thee  within : 
But  pause  one  moment  more,  and  take 
The  curse  of  Him  thou  didst  forsake ; 
And  look  once  more  to  heaven,  and  see 
Its  love  for  ever  shut  from  thee. 
There  is  a  light  cloud  by  the  moon — > 
'TIS  passing,  and  will  pass  f^  soon— 
It,  by  the  time  its  vapoury  sail 
Hath  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  veil. 
Thy  heart  within  thee  is  not  changed, 
Then  God  and  man  are  both  avenged ; 
Daik  will  thy  doom  be,  darker  still 
Thine  immortality  of  ilL*' 

Alp  kKA:*d  to  heaven,  and  saw  on  high 

The  sign  she  spake  of  in  the  sky ; 

But  his  heart  was  ^oUen,  and  tum'd  aside. 

By  deep  interminable  pride. 

This  first  fklse  passion  of  his  breast 

BoU'd  like  a  torrent  o'er  the  rest 

Sk  sue  fiir  mercy !  He  dismay'd 

By  wild  words  of  a  timid  maid  1 

He,  wroog'd  by  Venice,  vow  to  save 

Her  sons,  deveted  to  the  grave  1 

1  r*  Like  a  pictiuv.  that  magic  had  charm'd  from  iti  frame, 
LifelcM  but  Ufe-like,  and  arer  the  same."— MS.] 

s  ria  the  iommer  of  1809,  when  in  his  sixteenth  ]rear, 
Lora  Bjroa,  thooch  offered  a  bed  at  Annesley,  used  at  first 
to  retara  every  night  to  sleep  at  Mewstead ;  alleging  as  a 
muoB,  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  faroiljr  pictures  of  the 
Chsworths ;  that  he  fancied  **  ther  had  taken  a  grudge  to  him 
on  aeooant  of  the  duel"  Mr.  Moore  thinks  it  may  possibly 
hare  been  the  rocoUectkm  of  these  picturee  that  suggested  to 
hua  these  line*.] 

>  I  have  been  told  that  the  idea  expressed  in  this  and  the 
ftre  following  lines  has  been  admired  oy  those  whose  appro- 
bation to  Talnablei  I  am  glad  of  it :  but  it  is  not  origiual  -> 
St  least  not  mine ;  (t  may  be  found  much  better  expresicd  In 
pa3«a  182-3-4.  of  the  English  rersioo  of  **  Vathek'^  (I  forget 
the  prveive  page  of  the  French),  a  work  to  which  I  have 
before  referred ;  and  never  recur  to,  or  read,  without  a  re- 
newal of  gratiflcation.  — [The  following  is  the  passage:  — 
*** Delodcd  prince  I*  said  the  Genius,  addressing  the  Caliph, 
*lo  whom  ProTtdence  hath  confided  the  care  of  innumer- 
able subjecU;  is  it  thus  that  thou  fulfiUest  thy  mission? 
Thy  cslaca  are  already  completed  ;  and  art  thou  now 
to  thy  puntohment  ?     Thou  knowest  that  b»> 


No— > though  that  doud  were  thunder's  won^t. 
And  chaiged  to  crush  him — let  it  burst  I 

He  look*d  upon  it  earnestly 

lYlthout  an  accent  of  reply ; 

He  watch'd  it  passing ;  it  is  flown : 

Full  oo  his  eye  the  clear  moon  shone. 

And  thus  he  spake  ^**  Whate'er  my  flite, 

I  am  no  changeling — ^*tis  too  late : 

The  leed  in  storms  may  bow  and  quiver. 

Then  rise  again ;  the  tree  must  shiver. 

What  Venice  made  me,  I  must  be. 

Her  foe  in  all,  save  love  to  thee : 

But  thou  art  safe :  oh,  fly  with  me !  ** 
He  tum'd,  but  she  is  gone  1 
Nothing  is  there  but  the  column  stone. 
Hath  she  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  melted  in  air  ? 
He  saw  not — he  knew  not^but  nothing  is  there. 

XXIL 

The  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  sun 

As  if  that  mom  were  a  Jocund  one.  < 

Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 

The  Morning  finom  her  mantle  grey, 

And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day.  > 

Hark  to  the  trump,  and  the  drum. 
And  the  moumfVd  sound  of  the  barbarous  horn. 
And  the  flap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they  're  bome. 
And  the  neigh  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitude's  hum. 
And  the  dash,  and  the  shout,  '*  They  come  1  they 

come  I" 
The  horsetails  0  are  pluck'd  fh)m  the  groun^l,  and  the 
sword  [word. 

From  its  sheath ;  and  they  form,  and  but  wait  for  the 
Tartar,  and  Spahi,  and  Turcoman, 
Strike  your  tents,  and  throng  to  the  van ; 
Mount  ye,  spur  ye,  skirr  the  plain, 
That  the  ftigitive  may  flee  in  vain, 
A^en  he  breaks  from  the  town ;  and  none  escape. 
Aged  or  young,  in  the  Christian  shape ; 
While  your  fellows  on  foot,  hi  a  flery  mass, 
Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass.? 
The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein ; 
Curved  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mane ; 
White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit : 
The  spears  are  uplifted ;  the  matches  are  lit ; 
The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar, 
And  crush  the  widl  they  have  crumbled  before :  > 
Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar ; 
Alp  at  their  head ;  his  right  arm  is  bare. 
So  is  the  blade  of  his  scimitar ; 

yond  those  mountains  EbUs  and  his  accursed  dires  hold 
their  infernal  empire ;  and,  seduced  by  a  malignant  phan- 
tom, thou  art  proceeding  to  surrender  thyself  to  tnem  I 
This  moment  is  the  last  of  grace  allowed  tnee  :  give  back 
Nouronahar  to  her  father,  who  still  retains  a  few  sparks  of 
life :  destroy  thy  tower  with  all  its  abominations :  driTe  Ca- 
rathis  flrom  thy  councils  :  be  Just  to  thy  subjects:  respect  the 
ministers  of  tne  prophet :  compensate  for  thy  impieties  by 
an  exemplary  life ;  and,  instead  of  squandering  thy  days  in 
voluptuous  indulgence,  lament  thy  crimes  on  tne  sepulchres 
of  thy  ancestors.  Thou  beholdest  the  clouds  that  obscure 
the  sun :  at  the  instant  he  rpcorers  hit  splendour,  if  thr  heart 
be  not  chanaed,  the  time  of  mercy  assigned  thee  will  be  past 
for  ever.'  "J 

*  [Leave  out  this  couplet.—  Oirroao.l 

*  r Strike  out—**  And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  soltry  day.'* 

*  The  horsetails,  fixed  upon  a  lance,  a  pacha's  standard. 

7  rOmit  — 

**  XVhile  your  fellows  on  foot,  tn  a  fiery  mass. 
Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass.**  —  G.1 

*  [And  crush  the  wall  they  have  tJkaJttn  before.  —  G.3 


The  ktaui  and  the  pichas  are  all  at  their  post ; 

The  Tifier  himself  at  the  head  of  the  host 

VThax  the  culverln*f  signal  is  fired,  then  on ; 

LeaTe  not  in  Corinth  a  living  one — 

A  priest  at  her  altars,  a  chief  in  her  halls, 

A  hearth  in  her  mansions,  a  stone  on  her  walla. 

God  and  the  prophet — Alia  Hu  I 

Up  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  halloo ! 

**  There  the  breach  lies  for  pasnge,  the  ladder  to 

scale; 
And  your  hands  on  your  sabres,  and  how  should  ye 

fiUl? 
He  who  first  downs  with  the  red  cross  may  crave  i 
His  heart's  dearest  wish ;  let  him  ask  it,  and  have  T* 
Thus  utter'd  Coumourgl,  the  dauntless  rizier ; 
The  reply  was  the  brandish  of  sabre  and  spear. 
And  the  shout  of  fierce  thousands  in  Joyous  ire :  — 
Silence — hark  to  the  signal — fire  I 

xxin. 

As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 

On  the  stately  buflhlo, 

Though  with  fiery  eyes,  and  angry  roar. 

And  hooft  that  stamp,  and  horns  that  gore. 

He  tramples  on  earth,  or  tosses  on  high 

The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strength  but  to  die : 

Thus  against  the  wall  they  went. 

Thus  the  first  were  backward  bent ;  * 

Many  a  bosom,  sheathed  in  brass, 

Strew'd  the  earth  like  broken  gUus, 

Shiver*d  by  the  shot,  that  tore 

The  ground  whereon  they  moved  no  more : 

Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay. 

Like  the  mower's  grass  at  the  close  of  day, 

When  his  work  is  done  on  the  levelled  plain ; 

Such  was  the  fidl  of  the  foremost  slain.) 


As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plash. 

From  the  cliA  invading  dash 

Huge  firagments,  sapp*d  by  the  ceaseless  fiow. 

Till  white  and  Plundering  down  they  go. 

Like  the  avalanche's  snow 

On  the  Alpine  vales  below ; 

Thus  at  length,  outbreathed  and  worn, 

Corinth*^  sons  were  downward  borne 

By  the  long  and  oft  renew*d 

Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 

In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  felL 

Heap'd,  by  the  host  of  the  infidel. 

Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot: 

Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute ; 

Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry 

For  quarter,  or  fur  victory, 

Min^e  there  with  the  volleying  thunder. 

Which  makes  the  distant  cities  wonder 

How  the  sounding  battle  goes, 

If  with  them,  or  for  their  foes ; 

If  they  must  mourn,  or  may  ngoice 

In  that  annihilating  voice, 

*  C*  He  who  first  dovnt  with  the  red-crosi  may  crsTe,**  tke. 
Wliat  Tatgmrism  is  thb  1  — 

**  He  who  iowen, — or  plmek$  down,**  Ac  ->  Cirroao.J 

*  [Thus  against  th«  wali  thej  bent. 

Thus  the  first  were  tudiward  jmf. —  GJ 

s  [Soch  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  tram C] 

4  [There  stood  a  man,  Ac —  G.] 

*  [^  Lmrlf4,'*  a  bod  word^saj  **  Wm»  kUL**^  G J 


ec 


Which  pierces  the  deep  hflls  *i»m ^l'*  and  throngfa 

With  an  echo  dread  and  new: 

Ton  might  have  heard  it^  on  tkit  day. 

O'er  Salamis  and  Megum; 

(We  have  heard  the  hearen  ay,) 

Even  unto  Flneus'  bay. 


From  the  point  of  encountering  Uades  to  the  hut. 

Sabres  and  swords  with  blood  were  gilt ; 

But  the  rampart  is  won,  and  the  spoil  begun. 

And  all  but  the  after  carnage  done. 

Shriller  shrieks  now  mingling  come 

From  within  the  plunder'd  dome : 

Haric  to  the  haste  of  flying  fret. 

That  splash  in  the  blood  of  the  lUppery  street ; 

But  here  and  there,  where  ^vantage  ground 

Against  the  fbe  may.  still  be  frond. 

Desperate  groups,  of  twelve  or  ten. 

Make  a  panse,  and  turn  again — 

With  banded  backs  against  the  wall. 

Fiercely  stand,  or  fighting  frlL 

There  stood  an  old  man^ — his  hairs  were  ^riilte. 

But  his  veteran  arm  was  full  of  might : 

So  gallantly  bore  he  the  brant  of  the  tnj. 

The  dead  before  him,  on  that  day. 

In  a  semicircle  lay ; 

Still  he  combated  unwoonded. 

Though  retreating,  nnsunuuuded. 

Many  a  scar  of  former  fight 

Lurk'd  »  beneath  his  conlet  bright ; 

But  of  every  wound  his  body  bore. 

Each  and  all  had  been  ta'en  before : 

Though  aged,  he  was  so  iron  of  limb. 

Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him ; 

And  the  fbcs,  whom  he  sb^y  kept  at  bay, 

Outnumber'd  his  thin  haln*  of  silver  grey. 

F^xnn  right  to  left  his  sabre  swept : 

Many  an  Othman  mother  wept 

Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  dlpp'd? 

His  weapon  first  in  Moslem  gore. 

Ere  his  yean  could  count  a  score. 

Of  an  he  might  have  been  the  sire> 

Who  fell  that  day  beneath  his  Ire : 

For,  sonless  left  long  yens  ago^ 

His  wrath  made  many  a  childless  foe ; 

And  since  the  day,  when  in  the  strait* 

His  only  boy  had  met  his  fkte. 

His  parent's  iron  hand  did  doom 

More  than  a  human  hecatomh.  lo 

If  shades  by  carnage  be  appeased, 

Patrodus'  spirit  less  was  pleased 

Than  his,  Minotti's  son,  who  died 

Where  Asia's  bounds  and  oon  divide. 

Buried  he  lay,  where  thonsands  before 

For  thousands  of  years  were  inhumed  on  the  shore ; 

What  of  them  is  left,  to  teU 

Where  they  lie,  and  how  they  fell  ? 
Not  a  stone  on  their  turf^  nor  a  bone  in  their  graves ; 
But  they  live  In  the  vene  that  immortally  saves. 

*  [Outaumbcr'd  his  hairs,  te.  —  GivroaoO 

7  [Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  kt  dipp'd.  ~  G.] 

*  [Brafo!  — this  Is  better  than  Unf  Priam**  fifty  sons. 

*  In  the  narai  battle  at  the  mooth  of  the  Dardanelles, 
between  tlie  Venetians  and  Turks. 

10  [There  can  be  no  such  thing  ;  hot  the  whole  of  this  Is 
poor,  and  spun  out.  ^  GJ 
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XXVI. 
Haik  to  the  AUah  shout  1  >  a  band 
Of  the  Mimulman  bravest  and  best  is  at  hand : 
Their  leader's  nervous  arm  is  bare. 
Swifter  to  smite,  and  never  to  spare- 
Unclothed  to  the  shoulder  it  waves  them  on ; 
Thus  in  the  fight  is  he  ever  known : 
Others  a  gaudier  garb  may  show, 
To  tempt  the  spoil  of  the  greedy  foe ; 
Blany  a  hand  *s  on  a  richer  hQt, 
But  none  on  a  steel  more  ruddily  gilt ; 
Many  a  loftier  turbsn  may  wear,  — 
Alp  is  but  known  by  the  white  arm  bare ; 
Look  through  the  thick  of  the  fight,  'tis  there  I 
There  is  not  a  standard  on  that  shore 
So  well  advanced  the  ranks  before ; 
-There  is  not  a  banner  in  Moslem  war 
Wni  lure  the  Delhis  half  so  fhr ; 
It  i^anoes  like  a  fiilUng  star  t 
Where'er  that  mighty  arm  is  seen. 
The  bravest  be,  or  late  have  been ;  < 
There  the  craven  cries  for  quarter 
Vainly  to  the  vengeAil  Tartar ; 
Or  the  hero,  silent  lying. 
Scorns  to  yield  a  groan  hi  dying ; 
Mmtering  his  last  feeble  blow 
*Gainst  the  nearest  levell'd  foe, 
Though  &int  beneath  the  mutual  wound, 
Grvpling  on  the  gory  ground. 


xxvn. 

StiH  the  old  man  stood  erect. 
And  Alp's  career  a  moment  check'd. 
"  Tield  thee,  Minotti ;  quarter  take. 
For  thine  own,  thy  daughter's  sake." 

"  Never,  renegado,  never  I 

Though. the  life  of  thy  gift  would  last  for  ever.") 

"  Frsncesca  I — Oh,  my  promised  bride  I« 
Mort  she  too  perish  by  thy  pride  ?  " 

"  She  is  safe."—"  Where  ?  where  ?  "— "  In  heaven ; 
From  whence  thy  traitor  soul  is  driven — 
Far  ftmn  thee,  and  undeflled." 
Grimly  then  Minotti  smiled. 
As  he  saw  Alp  stsggering  bow 
Befoire  his  words,  as  with  a  blow. 

"  Oh  God  t  when  died  she  ?  **  —  **  Yesternight  — 

Nor  weep  I  for  her  spirit's  flight : 

None  of  my  pure  race  shall  be 

Slaves  to  Mahomet  and  thee — 

Come  on  1** — That  challenge  is  in  vain  — 

Alp's  already  with  the  slahi  1 

While  Minotti's  words  were  wreaking 

More  revenge  in  bitter  speaking 

Than  his  felchion's  point  had  found. 

Had  the  time  allow'd  to  wound* 

1  [Hsik  to  the  Alia  Ha !  ftc.  —  OirroaoO 

*  [Omit  the  ramainder  of  the  tectioo.  —  GO 

*  ria  the  orlainal  If  S.  — 

^  Thoagh  Um  Ufa  of  tby  giriog  would  laat  for  ever.**] 

*  p*  Where  *s  Franeeiea  f-^mj  promiaed  bride  I  '*— M&] 

*  CHcro  Ibllova  In  MS.— 

**  Twka  and  ooea  ho  roIlM  a  inacok 
Tben  lead<Uko  lay  upon  bit  face."] 

*  rOne  eanaot  help  ittspecttng.  on  looger  and  more  mature 
eoQiHlOTacloa,  that  one  haa  been  led  to  join  in  ascribing  much 

taroB  to  the  oti^ocCioaa  made  againat  such  characters  as 


Tnm  within  the  neighbouring  porch 
Of  a  long  defended  church. 
Where  the  last  and  desperate  few 
Would  the  felling  fight  renew. 
The  sharp  shot  dash'd  Alp  to  the  ground ; 
£re.an  eye  could  view  the  wound 
That  crash'd  through  the  brain  of  the  infidel. 
Bound  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell ; 
A  flash  like  fire  within  his  eyes 
Biased,  as  he  bent  no  more  to  rise. 
And  then  eternal  darkness  sunk 
Through  all  the  palpitating  trunk ;  > 
Nought  of  life  left,  save  a  quivering 
Where  his  limbs  were  slightly  shivering: 
.  They  tum'd  him  on  his  back ;  his  breast 
And  brow  were  stain'd  with  gore  and  dust. 
And  through  his  lips  the  life-blood  oosed. 
From  its  deep  veins  lately  loosed; 
But  in  his  pulse  there  was  no  throb. 
Nor  on  his  lips  one  dying  sob ; 
Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  struggling  breath 
Heralded  his  way  to  death : 
Ere  his  very  thought  could  pray, 
Unanel'd  he  pass'd  away. 
Without  a  hope  finom  mercy's  aid, — 
To  the  hot — a  Bcnegade.  ^ 

XXVIIL 
Fearftilly  the  ytH  arose 
Of  his  followers,  and  his  foes ; 
These  in  joy,  in  ftury  those :  ? 
Then  again  in  confiict  mixing, 
Clashing  swords,  and  spears  transfixing, 
Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust. 
Hurling  warriors  in  the  dust 
Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot. 
Still  Mhiotti  dares  dispute 
The  latest  portion  of  the  land 
Left  beneath  his  high  command ; 
With  him,  aiding  heart  and  hand. 
The  remnant  of  his  gallant  band. 
Still  the  church  is  tenable. 

Whence  issued  late  the  feted  ball 

That  half  avenged  the  city's  fell. 
When  Alpt  her  fierce  assailant,  Uil : 
Thither  bending  sternly  back,. 
They  leave  before  a  bloody  track ; 
And,  with  their  feces  to  the  foe. 
Dealing  wounds  with  every  blow,  8 
The  chief^  and  his  retreating  train. 
Join  to  those  within  the  fane ; 
There  they  yet  may  breathe  awhile, 
Shelter'd  by  the  massy  pile. 

XXIX. 

Brief  breathing-time  I  the  turban'd  host, 
With  adding  ranks  and  raging  boast, 

the  Corsair,  Lara,  the  Giaour,  Alp,  Ac  than  belongs  to  them. 
Th«  iDddenta,  babita^  Ac.  are  much  coo  remote  from  modern 
and  European  life  to  act  as  mischievous  examples  to  others  : 
while,  under  the  tfiven  circumstances,  the  splendour  of 
imagery,  boanty  ana  tenderness  of  sentiment,  and  extraor^ 
dlnary  strength  and  felicity  of  laogiiage,  are  applicable  to 
human  nature  at  all  times,  and  in  ail  countries,  and  uouTey 
to  the  beat  faculties  of  the  reader's  mind  an  Impulse  which 
eleratea,  refines,  instructs,  and  enchanu,  with  the  noblest 

and  purest  of  all  pleasures Sir  B.  BryogbsO 

f  [**  These  in  rage.  In  triumph  those.**  — MS.l 
s  [Dealing  death  with  erery  blow.—  GirroaaJ 
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Press  OQwards  xfith  such  strengUi  and  heit. 

Their  numbers  balk  their  own  retreat ; 

For  narrow  the  way  that  led  to  the  spot 

Where  still  the  Christians  yielded  not; 

And  the  fbremost,  if  fearful,  may  Tainly  try 

Through  the  massy  column  to  turn  and  fly ; 

They  perforce  must  do  or  die. 

They  die ;  but  ere  their  eyes  could  dose, 

ATengers  o*er  their  bodies  rose ; 

Fresh  and  Airious,  fast  they  fill 

The  ranks  unthinn*d,  though  slaughtered  still ; 

And  foint  the  weary  Christians  wax 

Before  the  still  renew'd  attacks : 

And  now  the  Othmans  gain  the  gate ; 

Still  resists  its  iron  weight, 

And  still,  all  deadly  aim*d  and  hot. 

From  every  crevice  comes  the  shot ; 

From  every  shatter*d  window  pour 

The  volleys  of  the  sulphurous  shower ; 

But  the  portal  wavering  grows  and  weak — 

The  iron  yields,  the  hinges  creak — 

It  bends— it  falls— and  all  is  o'er; 

Lost  Corinth  may  restot  no  more ! 


Darkly,  sternly,  and  all  alone, 

Minotti  stood  o'er  the  altar  stone : 

liadonna's  fiice  upon  him  shone. 

Fainted  in  heavenly  hues  above, 

With  eyes  of  light  and  looks  of  love ; 

And  placed  upon  that  holy  shrine 

To  fix  our  thoughts  on  things  divine. 

When  pictured  there,  we  kneeling  see 

Her,  and  the  boy-God  on  her  knee. 

Smiling  sweetly  on  each  prayer 

To  heaven,  as  if  to  waft  it  there. 

Still  she  smiled ;  even  now  she  smiles. 

Though  slaughter  streams  along  her  aisles ; 

Minotti  lifted  his  aged  eye. 

And  made  the  sign  of  a  cross  with  a  sigh. 

Then  seised  a  torch  which  blazed  thereby ; 

And  still  he  stood,  whUe,  with  steel  and  flame. 

Inward  and  onward  the  Mussulman  came. 


The  vaults  beneath  the  mosaic  stone 

Contain'd  the  dead  of  ages  gone ; 

Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floor. 

But  now  illegible  with  gore ; 

The  carved  crests,  and  curious  hues 

The  varied  marble's  veins  dlJAise, 

Were  smear'd,  and  slippery — stain'd,  and  strown 

With  broken  swords,  and  helms  o'erthrown : 

There  were  dead  above,  and  the  dead  below 

Lay  cold  in  many  a  ooffln'd  row ; 

Tou  might  see  them  piled  in  sable  state. 

By  a  pale  light  through  a  gloomy  grate ; 

But  War  had  entered  their  dark  caves, 

And  stored  along  the  vaulted  graves 

Her  sulphurous  treasures,  thickly  spread 

In  masses  by  the  fleshless  dead : 

Here,  throughout  the  siege,  had  been 
The  Christians*  chiefest  magazine ; 

To  these  a  late  form'd  train  now  led, 

1  r*  Oh,  but  it  made  a  glorious  ihow Ml**    Out—  Gir. 
roaD.3 
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Mhiotti's  last  and  stern  resooroe 
Against  the  foe's  o'erwhelming  force.  - 

ZZZIL 
The  foe  came  on,  and  few  remain 
To  strive,  and  those  must  strive  In  vain : 
For  lack  of  Airther  Uvea,  to  slake 
The  thirst  of  vengeanoe  now  awake. 
With  barbarous  Mows  they  gash  the  dead. 
And  lop  the  already  lifeless  head. 
And  fell  the  statues  ftom  their  niche. 
And  spoil  the  shrines  of  ofiinings  rich. 
And  from  each  other'!s  rode  hands  wrest 
The  silver  vessels  saints  had  blcss'd. 
To  the  high  altar  oo  they  go ; 
Oh,  but  it  made  a  glorioas  show!  > 
On  its  table  still  behold 
The  cup  of  consecrated  gold; 
Massy  and  deep,  a  glittering  prise. 
Brightly  it  sparides  to  plmiderers*  eyes : 
That  mom  it  held  the  holy  wine. 
Converted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  divine. 
Which  his  worshippers  drank  at  the  break  of  day. 
To  shrive  their  souls  ere  they  join'd  in  the  firay. 
StiU  a  few  drops  within  it  lay; 
And  round  the  sacred  table  glow 
Twelve  lofty  lamps,  in  splendid  row. 
From  the  purest  metal  cast; 
A  spoil — the  richest,  and  the  last 


So  near  they  came,  the  nearest  stretched 
To  grasp  the  spoil  he  almost  reach'd. 

When  old  Minotti*s  hand 
Touch'd  with  the  torch  the  train — 

'Tisflredl 
Spire,  vaults,  the  shrine,  the  spoO,  the  slain. 

The  turban'd  victors,  the  Chrirtian  band. 
All  that  of  living  or  dead  remain, 
Huri'd  on  high  with  the  shiver'd  fime. 

In  one  wild  roar  expired  1 
The  shatter'd  town —  the  walls  thrown  down  — 
The  waves  a  moment  backward  bent — 
The  hills  that  shake,  although  anient. 

As  if  an  earthquake  pass'd  — 
The  thousand  shapeless  things  all  driven 
In  doud  and  flame  athwart  the  heaven. 

By  that  tremendous  blast  ^~ 
Frodaim'd  the  desperate  conflict  o*er 
On  that  too  long  aflUcted shore:  ^ 
Up  to  the  sky  like  rockets  go 
All  that  mingled  there  bdow : 
BCany  a  tall  and  goodly  man, 
Scorch'd  and  shrivell'd  to  a  span,  . 
When  he  fell  to  earth  again 
Like  a  cinder  strew'd  the  plain : 
Down  the  ashes  shower  like  rain ; 
Some  fell  in  the  gulf,  which  received  the  sprinkles 
With  a  thousand  drding  wrinkles; 
Some  fell  on  the  shore,  but,  tar  away, 
Scatter'd  o'er  the  isthmus  lay ; 
Christian  or  Moslem,  which  be  they  ? 
Let  their  mothers  see  and  say  I 
When  in  cradled  rest  they  lay, 
And  each  nursing  mother  smfled 
On  the  sweet  sleep  of  her  child, 

•  [Strike  out  from  **  Up  to  the  sky,**  ftc  to  *  All  bUckea'd 
there  and  reeking  Uy."    Deqilcable  ttuK  —  Girroao.J 
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Little  deein*d  she  such  a  day 
Would  Rnd  thote  tender  limbs  away. 
Not  the  matrons,  that  them  bore 
Could  discern  thdr  oflEbpring  more ; 
That  one  moment  left  no  trace 
More  of  human  form  or  tu9 
Save  a  scatter'd  scalp  or  bone : 
And  down  came  Uaalng  m/ters,  strown 
Aroundf  and  many  a  fidltaig  stone, 
Deeply  dinted  in  the  day. 
An  blackened  there  and  reeking  lay. 
All  the  liTing  things  that  heard 
That  deadly  earth-shock  disappear'd : 
The  wild  birds  flew;  the  wild  dogs  fled, 
And  howling  left  the  unburled  dead;  i 
The  camels  from  their  keepers  broke ; 
The  distant  steer  forsook  the  yoke  — 


The  nearer  steed  plunged  o*er  the  plain. 
And  burst  his  girth,  and  tore  Ills  rein ; 
The  bull-frog's  noti^  frt>m  out  the  marsh, 
Deep-month'd  arose,  and  doubly  harsh ; 
The  woWes  yell*d  on  the  cavem'd  hlU 
Where  echo  rdU*d  in  thunder  still ; 
The  jackal's  troop,  in  gather'd  cry,* 
Bay*d  from  afar  oomplainingly. 
With  a  miz*d  and  moumAil  sound. 
Like  crying  babe,  and  beaten  hound :  9 
With  sudden  wing,  and  nU&cd  breast, 
The  eagle  left  his  rocky  nest. 
And  mounted  nearer  to  the  sun. 
The  clouds  beneath  him  seem'd  so  dmi ; 
Their  smoke  assailM  his  startled  beak. 
And  made  him  higher  soar  and  shriek  — 
Thus  was  Corinth  lost  and  won  I  * 


i^ati^tna/ 
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TO    , 
SCROPE   BERDMORE   DAYIES,  £S<^ 

TBS    rOLLOWINQ    FOXM   IS   INSCaUSB, 
BT  OHa  WHO  HAS  LONQ  AOXiaBO  HIS  TALBim  AND  TALDID  BIS  PBIBNIMBIV. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tn  ftOowing  poem  Is  grounded  on  a  circumstance 
mmtioncd  in  Gibbon's  **  Antiquities  of  the  House  of 
I  am  aware,  that  in  modem  times  the 


I 


1  COnlt  the  next  dx  Mom.  —  GirroaoJ 

*  I  bdiev*  1  here  taken  a  poeCieal  licence  to  traniplant  the 
Jackal  boai  Aiia.  In  Graeos  I  never  saw  nor  heard  these 
anhaab  ;  but  among  the  ruins  of  Bphesus  I  hara  heard  them 
If  hoadreda.    Th«f  hanot  ruins  and  follow  armias. 

*  CLeave  out  this  couplet  —  Giptobdw] 

*  Iba  **  Siage  of  Corinth,**  though  written,  perhaps,  with 
toe  TWMe  an  cflhct,  and  not  Tory  well  harmoouad  in  all  Its 
pvts,  caaaot  but  be  regarded  as  a  magnificent  composition. 
There  Is  lass  mlsaathrc^  in  It  than  in  any  of  the  rest ;  and 
the  faterast  is  made  up  of  alternate  representations  of  soft 
sad  solemn  teenas  and  emottons,  and  of  the  tumult,  and  ter- 
rers,  sad  Intoxication  of  war.  These  orooslte  pictures  are, 
pfhiff,  too  violently  contrasted,  and,  in  some  parts,  too 
unhlj  eoloared :  but  tbqr  are  In  general  exquisitely  designed, 
and  cxccated  witii  the  utmost  spirit  and  energy. — JerFanr.  j 

*  [Thu  poem,  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely  rersifled  one 
that  ever  me  author  produced,  was  written  in  London  in  the 
iiiriiiii  Off  1815,  and  published  In  February,  I81&  Although 
the  baaotSes  of  It  were  unlTersally  acknowledged,  and  frag, 
ncnts  of  its  music  ere  long  on  ereiy  lip,  the  nature  of  the 
luhject  preTcneed  it  from  being  dwelt  upon  at  much  length 
hi  Uie  critical  journals  of  the  time ;  most  of  which  were  con- 
tent to  record,  generallr,  their  regret  that  so  great  a  poet 
■hould  have  permitted  nlmself,  by  awakening  isrmpathy  for 
a  pair  of  ineestuous  lovers,  to  become,  in  some  sort,  the 
apokwiat  of  their  sin.  An  anonymous  writer,  in  **  Black- 
vood's  aiagasine,"  seems,  however,  to  have  suggested  some 
partkalars,  in  the  execution  of  the  story,  which  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  before  we  rashly  class  Lord 
Byraa  with  those  poetical  oflboders,  who  have  bent  their 
powers  **  to  divest  incest  of  iu  hereditary  horrors.**  **  In 
Pansna,**  says  this  critic,  **  we  are  scarcely  permitted  to 
haf«  a  single  glance  at  the  guilt,  before  our  attention  is 
liveitad  upoa  the  punishment :  we  liave  scarcely  had  time  to 


delicacy  or  fhstidiousness  of  the-  reader  may  deem 
such  sul^ects  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  poetry.  The 
Greek  dramatists,  and  some  of  the  best  of  our  old 
English  writers,  were  of  a  dlflisrent  opinion:  as 
Alfieri  and  Schiller  haye  also  been,  more  recently, 

condemn,  witUn  our  own  hearts,  the  sinning,  though  injured 


*  For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  death-hymn  peau  and  the  hollow  l>ells  Imoll  i 
He  is  near  hu  mortal  goal ; 
Kneeling  at  the  Friar's  knee ; 
8ad  to  hear— sad  piteous  to  see- 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground. 
With  the  block  before  and  the  gtiards  avnund  — 
And  the  headman  with  his  bare  arm  ready, 
That  tlM  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady. 
Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true — 
Since  he  set  its  edge  anew ; 
While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather 
To  tee  the  Son  Csll  by  the  doom  of  the  Father  I 

The  Iktal  guilt  of  the  Prlnceu  is  in  like  manner  swaUowed 
up  In  the  dreary  contemplation  of  her  uncertain  fate.  We 
forbear  to  think  of  her  as  an  adulteress,  after  we  have  heard 
that  *  horrid  woice  *  which  b  sent  up  to  heaven  at  the  death 
of  her  paramour.— 

*  Wliatsoe*er  its  end  below. 
Her  life  b^an  and  closed  In  woe.* 

■  Not  only  has  Lord  Byron  avoided  all  the  details  of  this 
unhallowed  love,  he  has  also  contrived  to  mingle  in  the  very 
incest  which  he  condemns  the  idea  of  retribution  :  and  our 
horror  for  the  sin  of  Hugo  is  diminished  by  our  belief  that  it 
was  brought  about  by  some  strange  and  super*human  fatalism, 
to  revenge  the  ruin  of  Bianca.  That  gloom  of  righteous  vl- 
siti^on,  which  invests,  in  the  old  Greek  tragedies,  the  fited 
house  of  Atrens,  seems  here  to  impend  with  some  portion  of 
its  ancient  horror  over  the  line  of  Estd.  We  hear,  in  the 
language  of  Hugo,  the  voice  of  the  same  prophetic  solem- 
nity which  announced  to  Agamemnon,  in  the  very  moment 
of  nis  triumph,  the  approaching  and  inevitable  darkness  of 
his  fate:— 
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upoQ  the  Continent  The  following  extract  will  ex- 
plain the  facts  on  which  the  story  is  founded.  The 
name  of  Axo  is  substituted  for  Nicholas,  as  more 
metrlcaL 

"  Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  IIL  Ferrara  was 
polluted  with  a  domestic  tragedy.  By  the  testi- 
mony of  an  attendant,  and  his  own  observation,  the 
Marquis  of  Este  discoTered  the  incestuous  loves 
of  his  wife  Parisina,  and  Hugo  his  bastard  son,  a 
beautiM  and  valiant  youth.  They  were  beheaded 
in  the  castle  by  the  sentence  of  a  ftither  and  hus- 
band, who  published  his  shame,  and  survived  their 
execution.  *  He  was  unfortunate,  if  they  were  guilty : 
if  they  were  innocent,  he  was  still  more  unfortunate ; 
nor  is  there  any  possible  situation  in  which  I  can 
sincerely  approve  the  last  act  of  the  justice  of  a 
parent**  —  Oibbom*!  MiiceUaneouM  Works,  vol.  iiL 
p.  470. 

*  Tlie  nther'd  guilt  of  elder  times 
Shall  reproduce  itself  In  crimes  ; 
There  is  a  day  of  vengeance  still. 
Linger  It  may  ~  but  come  it  vilL* 

*■  That  awAil  chorus  does  not,  unless  we  be  greatly  mis- 
taken, leare  an  impression  of  detting  upon  the  mind  more 
powerful  than  that  which  rushed  on  the  troubled  spirit  of 
Aso,  when  he  heard  the  speech  of  Hugo  in  his  ball  of  judg. 
nent : — 

*  Tliou  gmTest,  and  may*st  resume  my  breath. 

A  gift  for  whicb  I  thank  thre  not ; 

Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  (brgot. 

Her  slighted  love  and  ruin^  name, 

Uar  o&pring's  heritage  of  shame.'  ** 

We  shall  hare  oooaslon  to  recnr  to  this  subject  when  we 
reacb  our  author's  **  Manfred.**  The  facts  on  which  the  pre- 
sent poem  waa  grounded  are  thus  giren  in  Frizsi's  History  of 
Ferrara:  — 

**  This  turned  out  a  calamitous  year  for  the  people  of  Fer. 
rmra ;  for  there  occurred  a  rery  tragical  erent  in  the  court  of 
their  sorerrign.  Our  annals,  both  printed  and  in  manuscript, 
with  the  exception  of  the  unpolished  and  negligent  work 
of  Sardi,  and  one  other,  bare  giren  the  following  relation 
of  it|  — from  which,  however,  are  rejected  many  details,  and 
•epeciaUy  the  narntive  of  BandeUi,  who  wrote  a  century 
afterwards,  and  who  does  not  accord  with  the  contemporary 
historians. 

**  Br  the  abore-mentioned  Stella  deR*  Assassino,  the  Mar- 
quis, in  the  year  1405,  had  a  son  called  Ugo,  a  beautifUl  and 
ingenoottt  youth.  Parisina  Malatesta,  second  wife  of  Nic- 
coTo,  like  the  generality  of  step.jnothers,  treated  hlra  with 
little  kindness,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  the  Marquis,  who  re- 
carded  him  with  fond  partiality.  One  day  she  asked  leare  of 
her  husband  to  undertake  a  certain  Journey,  to  which  he 
consented,  but  upon  condition  that  Ugo  should  bear  her  com. 
pany ;  for  he  hoped  by  these  means  to  induce  her,  in  the  end, 
to  lay  aside  the  obstinate  aversion  which  she  had  conceived 
against  him.  And  Indeed  his  intent  was  accomplished  but 
too  well,  since,  during  the  journey,  she  not  only  divested 
herself  of  all  her  hatred,  but  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
After  their  return,  the  Marouis  had  no  longer  any  occasion 
to  renew  his  former  reproou.  It  happenedf  one  day  That  a 
serrant  of  the  Marouis,  named  Zoese,  or,  as  some  call  him, 
Giorgio,  passing  before  the  apartments  of  Parisina,  saw  going 
out  from  thera  one  of  her  chamber-jnalds,  all  terrified  waA.  in 
tears.  Asking  the  reason,  she  told  him  that  her  mistress,  for 
some  slight  offence,  had  been  beating  her  ;  and,  giving  vent 
to  her  rage,  she  added,  that  she  couid  easily  be  revenged,  if 
slw  chose  to  make  known  the  criminal  familiarity  which  sub. 
stated  between  Parisina  and  her  step.son.  The  servant  took 
note  of  the  words,  and  related  them  to  his  master.  He  was 
astounded  thereat,  but  scarcely  believing  his  ears,  he  assured 
himself  of  the  fact,  alas  I  too  clearly,  on  the  18th  of  May, 
br  looking  through  a  hole  made  in  the  ceiling  of  his  wife's 
Chamber.  InstanUy  he  broke  into  a  fizrious  rage,  and  arrested 
both  of  them,  together  with  Aldobrandlno  Rangonl,  of  Mo. 
dena,  her  gentleman,  and  also,  as  some  say,  two  of  the  women 
of  her  diamber,  as  abettors  of  this  sinful  act.  He  ordered 
them  to  be  brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  desiring  the  judges 
to  pronounce  sentence,  in  the  accustomed  forms,  upon  the 
culprits.  This  sentence  waa  death.  Some  there  were  that 
bestirred  themselves  in  iarour  of  the  delinquents,  and.  amongst 
others,  Ugoccion  Contrario,  who  was  all  powerful  with  Kic 
colo,  and  also  his  aged  and  much  deserving  minister  AlheTto 
dal  Sale.  Both  of  these,  their  tears  flowing  down  their  cheeks, 
and  upon  their  knees,  implored  him  for  mercy :  adducing 
wliaterer  reasons   they  oould  suggest  for  sparing  the  ou 
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It  is  the  hour  when  fhxn  the  boogha 
The  nightingale's  Ugh  note  is  heani ; 

It  is  the  hour  when  lovers*  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  evny  whisper'd  word ;  * 

And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near. 

Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 

Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet. 

And  hi  the  sky  the  stan  are  met. 

And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue. 

And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue. 

And  in  the  heaven  that  dear  obscure, 

So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 

fenders,  besides  those  motires  of  honour  and  decency  whl^ 
might  persuade  him  to  conceal  flpom  the  public  so  scandalous 
a  deed.  But  his  rage  made  him  Inliexibl^  and,  on  tlie  in- 
«tant,  he  commanded  that  the  sctrfence  should  be  put  in 
execution. 

**  It  was,  then,  in  the  prisons  of  the  castle,  and  exactly  in 
those  frightful  dungeons  which  are  seen  at  this  day  beneath 
the  chamber  called  the  Aurora,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lion's  tower 
at  the  top  of  tlie  street  Gioreeca.  that  on  the  night  of  tJie  Utt 
of  May  were  beheaded,  first,  Ugo,  and  afterwards  Parisina. 
Zoese,  he  that  accused  her,  coodurted  the  latter  under  hi* 
arm  co  the  place  of  puoishmaot.    SIm,  all  along,  ftadcd  that 
she  was  to  Im  thrown  into  a  pU,  aad  asked  at  erecr  step 
whether  she  was  yet  come  to  tlie  spot  ?    She  was  told  tha 
her  punishment  was  the  axe.    She  inquired  what  was  becomi 
of  Ugo,  and  received  for  answer,  that  he  was  tiknadf  deed 
at  the  which,  sighing  grievously,  she  exclaimed.  *  Now,  ther 
I  wish  not  mjrself  to  live ;  *  and,  bdug  eome  to  the  block,  sl^. 
stripped  herself  with  her  own  hanu  of  all  her  onunncnt 
and  wrapniDg  a  dorh  round  her  head,  submitted  to  the  fate 
stroke,  which  terminated  the  cruel  scene.    Tha  same  w. 
done  with  Ran^ni,  who.  togctlier  with  the  others,  aoeordtr 
to  two  calendars  in  the  library  of  St  Francesco,  was  burii 
in  the  cemetery  of  that  convent.     Notldng  else  Is  know 
respecting  the  women. 

**  The  Marquis  kept  watch  the  whole  of  that  dreadftal  nigt 
and,  as  he  was  walking  backwards  and  forwaida,  inquired 
the  captain  of  the  castie  if  Ugo  was  dead  yet  ?  who  answer 
him.  Yes.    He  then  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  deapcrv 
lamentations,  exclaiming,  *  Oh  I  that  I  too  were  dead,  nnc« 
have  been  hurried  on  to  resolve  thus  against  my  own  Ugi? 
And  then  gnawing  with  his  teeth  a  eana  which  be  had  in  \ 
hand,  he  passed  toe  rest  of  the  night  In  siglis  and  in  tea 
calling  frequentir  upon  his  own  dear  Uga    On  the  follow 
day,  calling  to  mind  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  put 


his  justification,  seeing  that  the  transaction  oould  not  be  k 
secret,  he  ordered  the  narratire  to  be  drawn  out  upon  pai{ 
and  sent  it  to  all  the  courts  of  Ital^ 

**  On  recetring  this  adrloe.  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Ytwuet 
Foscari,  gare  orders,  but  without  publishing  his  reaaooa,  t 
stop  should  be  put  to  the  preparations  lor  a  touraam* 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis,  and  at  the  exp* 
of  the  city  of  Padua,  was  about  to  take  place.  In  the  aquar 
St.  Mark,  in  order  to  ceiebraM  fafs  advanoamant  to  the  d- 
chair. 

"  The  Marquis,  In  addition  to  what  he  had  alrenly  d 
from  some  unaccountable  burst  of  rengeanoe,  commat 
that  as  many  of  the  married  women  as  were  wdl  know 
him  to  be  ftithiess,  like  his  Parisina,  should,  like  her 
beheaded.    Amongst  others,  Bartierina,  or,  as  soooe  adl 
Laodamla  Romel,  wife  of  the  court  judge,  underwent 
sentence,  at  the  usual  place  of  execution ;  that  Is  to  sa 
the  quarter  of  Si.  Glacomo^  opposite  the  present  fort 
beyond  SL  Pattl*s.    It  cannot  be  told  how  strange  appc 
this  proceeding  in  a  prince,  who,  coneldering  his  own  du 
tion,  should,  aa  it  seemed,  hare  been  in  such  cases 
indulgent.    Some,  bowerer,  thera  were  who  did  not  L 
commend  him.** 

The  above  passage  of  Frissi  was  translated  by  Lord  B 
and  formed  a  clonog  not*  to  the  original  edttioa of** 
gina."J 

*  r**  Ferrara  Is  much  decayed  and  depopulated  \  he 
castle  still  exists  entire ;  and  I  saw  the  court  where  Pa 
and  Hugo  were  beheaded,  aoeonttng  to  the  annal  ofGit 
'-'Byron  Letters,  1817.3 

'  [The  opening  verses,  though  soft  and  roluptuou 
tinged  with  the  tame  shade  of  sorrow  which  aires  cha 
and  harmony  to  the  whole  poena.  —  Jirraav.  j 
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MHilch  foaows  the  decline  of  day* 

As  twilight  xnelts  beneath  the  moon  away.  * 

n. 

Bat  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  water&ll 

That  Parisina  leases  her  hall. 

And  it  te  not  to  gase  on.  the  heaTenly  light 

Thai  the  lady  walks  in  the  shadow  of  night ; 

And  if  she  sits  in  Este*B  bower, 

T  Is  not  for  the  sake  of  its  ftill-blown  flower  ^- 

She  listens — bat  not  for  the  nightingale — 

Though  her  ear  expects  as  soft  a  talc 

There  glides  a  step  through  the  foliage  thick. 

And  her  cheek  grows  pale — and  her  heart  beats  quick. 

There  whispers  a  Toice  through  the  rustling  leaves. 

And  her  blush  returns,  and  her  bosom  heares : 

A  moment  more — and  they  shall  meet— 

Tis  past^her  lorer's  at  her  feet. 

m. 

And  what  onto  them  Is  the  world  beside. 
With  all  its  change  of  time  and  tide  ? 
Its  living  things  —  its  earth  and  sky — 
Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye. 
And  heedlem  as  the  dead  are  they 

Of  aught  around,  above,  beneath ; 
As  if  an  eiae  had  paas*d  away, 

They  only  for  each  other  breathe ; 
Their  very  sighs  are  fhll  of  Joy 

So  deep,  that  did  it  not  decay. 
That  happy  madncaa  would  destroy 

The  hearts  which  feel  its  fiery  sway : 
Of  guilt,  of  peril,  do  they  deem 
In  that  tmnnltnous  tender  dream  ? 
Who  that  have  fUt  that  passion's  power. 
Or  panaed*  or  fear'd  in  such  an  hour  ? 
Or  thought  how  brief  snch  moments  last  7 
.   But  yet — they  are  already  past  I 
Alas  1  we  nuHt  awake  before 
We  know  such  vision  comes  no  more. 

IV. 
With  many  a  lingering  look  they  leave 

The  wptit  of  guUty  gladness  past ; 
And  thou^  they  hope,  and  vow,  they  grieve. 

As  if  that  parting  were  the  last. 
The  frequent  sigh — the  long  embrace — 

The  Up  that  there  would  ding  for  ever. 
While  ^eama  on  rarislna's  fiuse 

The  Heaven  she  Hears  will  not  fbrgive  her, 
As  if  each  calmly  conscious  star 
Beheld  her  tnlltj  from  aCir — 
The  frvquent  sigh,  the  long  embrace, 
Tet  binds  them  to  their  trysting-placc. 
Bat  it  most  oomc,  and  they  must  part 
In  Uutal  heaviness  of  heart, 
With  all  the  deep  and  shuddering  chill 
Which  fbilowB  tet  the  deeds  of  iU- 

V. 
And  Hogo  is  gone  to  his  lonely  bed. 

To  covet  there  another's  bride ; 
Bot  she  most  lay  her  conscious  head 

A  hosbaod's  trusting  heart  beside. 

1  The  ttocs  eoataiiMd  In  this  MCtloa  were  printed  as  Mt  to 
ooM  Cime  lince,  but  beloog«i  to  the  poem  where  they 
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But  fevered  in  her  sleep  she  seemsr 
And  red  her  check  with  troubled  dreams, 

And  mutters  she  in  her  unrest 
A  name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day. 

And  clasps  her  lord  unto  the  breast 
Which  pants  for  one  away : 
And  he  to  that  embrace  awakes, 
And,  happy  in  the  thought,  mistakes 
That  dreaming  sigh,  and  warm  caress. 
For  such  as  he  was  wont  to  bless ; 
And  could  in  very  fondness  weep 
O'er  her  who  loves  him  even  in  sleep. 

VL 
He  clasp'd  her  sleeping  to  bis  heart, 

And  listened  to  each  broken  word : 
He  hears — Why  doth  Prince  Axo  start. 

As  if  the  Archangel's  voice  he  heard  ? 
And  well  he  may  —  a  deeper  doom 
Could  scarcely  thunder  o'er  his  tomb. 
When  he  shall  wake  to  sleep  no  more. 
And  stand  the  eternal  throne  before. 
And  well  he  may  —  his  earthly  peace 
Upon  that  sound  is  doom'd  to  cease. 
That  sleeping  whisper  of  a  name 
Bespeaks  her  guilt  and  Aaot  shame. 
And  whose  that  name  ?  that  o'er  his  pillow 
Sounds  ftutal  as  the  breaking  billow. 
Which  rolls  the  plank  upon  the  shore. 

And  dashes  on  the  pointed  rock 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  rise  no  more,  — 

So  came  upon  his  soul  the  shock. 
And  whose  that  name  ?  tis  Hugo's, — hls^ 
In  sooth  he  had  not  deem'd  of  this !  «— 
*Tis  Hugo's, — he,  the  child  of  one  . 
He  loved — his  own  all-evil  son— 
The  offtpring  of  his  wayward  youth. 
When  he  betny'd  Bianca's  truth. 
The  maid  whose  folly  could  confide 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride. 

vn. 

He  pluck'd  his  poniard  in  its  sheath, 
But  sheath 'd  it  ere  the  point  was  bare — . 

Howe'er  unworthy  now  to  breathe. 
He  could  not  slay  a  thing  so  fhir— 
At  least,  not  smiling — sleeping — there  — 

Nay  more :  —  he  did  not  wake  her  then. 
But  gased  upon  her  with  a  glance 
Which,  had  she  roused  her  fh>m  her  trance. 

Had  frozen  her  sense  to  sleep  again-— 

And  o'er  his  brow  the  burning  lamp 

Oleam'd  on  the  dew-drops  big  and  damp. 

She  spake  no  more  —  but  still  she  slumber'd  — 

While,  in  his  thought,  her  days  are  number'd. 

VnL 

And  with  the  mom  he  sought,  and  foimd. 

In  many  a  tale  from  those  around. 

The  proof  of  all  he  fear'd  to  know. 

Their  present  guilt,  his  future  woe ; 

The  leng-connlving  damsels  seek 

To  save  themselves,  and  would  transfer 
The  guilt— the  shame — the  doom^to  her : 

Concealment  Is  no  more— -they  speak 


now  appear  i 
to  «*  Lara." 


the  greater  part  of  which  was  conposed  prior 
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All  ciremnstanoe  which  may  compel 
Full  credence-to  the  tale  they  tell : 
And  Ajo's  tortured  heart  and  ear 
HaYe  nothing  more  to  feel  or  hear. 


He  was  not  one  who  brookM  delay : 

Within  the  chamber  oi  his  state. 
The  chief  of  £ste*s  ancient  sway 

Upon  his  throne  of  judgment  sate ; 
His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  there,  — 
Before  him  is  the  slnAil  pair ; 
Both  young,-—  and  aiM  how  passing  &ir  I 
With  swordless  belt,  and  fettcr*d  hand. 
Oh,  Christ  I  that  thus  a  son  should  stand 

Before  a  fiithcr's  fiice ! 
Yet  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  sire. 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire. 

The  tale  of  his  disgrace  I 
And  yet  he  seems  not  overcome. 
Although,  as  yet,  his  Toice  be  dum 

X 

And  stni,  and  pale,  and  silently 

Did  Parisina  wait  her  doom ; 
How  changed  since  last  her  speaking  eye 

Glanced  gladness  round  the  glittering  room. 
Where  high-born  men  were  proud  to  wait  — 
Where  Beauty  watchM  to  imitate 

Her  gentle  Toice — her  lovely  mien— 
And  gather  finom  her  air  and  gait 

The  graces  of  its  queen : 
Then,— had  her  eye  in  sorrow  wept, 
A  thousand  warriors  forth  had  leapt, 
A  thousand  swords  had  sheathless  shone  >, 
And  made  her  quarrel  all  tlieir  own. 
Vow, — ^what  is  die  ?  and  what  are  they  ? 
Can  she  command,  or  these  obey  ? 
All  silent  and  pnheeding  now. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  knitting  brow. 
And  folded  arms,  and  freesing  air. 
And  lips  that  scarce  their  scorn  forbear. 
Her  kxiights  and  dames,  her  court — b  there : 
And  he,  the  chosen  one,  whose  lance 
Had  yet  been  couch'd  before  her  glance. 
Who — were  his  arm  a  moment  free—- 
Had  died  or  gain*d  her  liberty ; 
The  minion  of  his  &ther*s  bridie,    ■ 
He,  too,  is  fetter'd  by  her  side ; 
Nor  sees  her  swoln  and  Aill  eye  swim 
Less  for  her  own  despair  than  him : 
Those  lids — o*er  which  the  violet  vein 
Wandering,  leaves  a  tender  stain. 
Shining  through  the  smoothest  white 
That  e*er  did  softest  kiss  invite — 
Now  seem*d  with  hot  and  livid  glow 
To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below ; 
Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill, 
Ai  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  stilL 


And  he  for  her  had  also  wept. 

But  for  the  eyes  that  on  him  gased ; 

His  sorrow,  if  he  felt  it,  slept  ;• 

Stem  and  erect  his  brow  was  raised. 

1  [A  sftgacloot  writer  graveljr  charges  Lord  BjTon  with 
mnphrasinff,  in  this  possoj^.  without  acknowledgment,  Mr. 
Burke's  welUknown  description  of  th«  unfortunate  Blarie 
Antoinette.  *•  Verily,"  says  Mr.  Coleridse,  '*  there  be 
amongst  us  a  set  of  critics,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  erer/ 


Whate'er  the  grief  his  sool  avow'd. 
He  would  not  shrink  before  the  erowd ; 
But  yet  he  dared  not  look  on  her : 
Bemembrance  9t  the  boan  that  were — 
Hb  guilt — his  tove— his  present  state — 
His  iSsther^  wrath — all  good  men's  hate — 
Hb  earthly,  hb  eternal  fote— 
And  hen, — oh,  heni — he  dared  not  throw 
One  look  upon  that  drafhlikf  brow ! 
Else  had  hb  rising  heart  betray'd 
Bemorse  fbr  all  the  wreck  it  made. 


And  Aso  spake :  — "  But  yesterday 

I  gloried  in  a  wife  and  son ; 
^lat  dream  thb  morning  paas'd  away ; 

Ere  day  declines,  I  shall  have  none. 
My  lifo  must  linger  on  alone; 
Well, — let  that  pass, — there  breathes  not  one 
Who  would  not  do  as  I  have  done : 
Those  ties  are  broken — not  by  me ; 

Let  that  too  pass ; — the  doom's  prepared  I 
Hugo,  the  priest  awaits  on  thee. 

And  then^-thy  crimed  reward  I 
Away  I  address  thy  prayers  to  Heaven, 

Before  its  evening  stars  are  met — 
Learn  if  thou  there  canst  be  forgiven ; 

Its  mercy  may  absolve  thee  yet. 
But  here,  upon  the  earth  beneath, 

There  b  no  spot  where  thou  and  I 
Together,  for  an  hour,  could  breathe : 

FareweU  1  I  will  not  see  thee  die — 
But  thou,  frail  thing  1  shalt  view  hb  head — 

Away  I  I  cannot  speak  the  rest : 

Gol  womanof  the  wanton  breast; 
Not  I,  but  thou  hb  blood  dost  shed : 
Go !  if  that  sight  thou  canst  outlive^ 
And  Joy  thee  in  the  life  I  give." 
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And  here  stem  Azo  hid  hb  fkce    ■ 
For  on  hb  brow  the  swelling  vein 
Throbb*d  as  if  back  upon  hb  brain 
The  hot  blood  ebb*d  and  flow'd  again  ; 

And  therefore  bow'd  he  for  a  space. 

And  pass'd  hb  shaking  hand  along 

Hb  eye,  to  veil  it  from  the  throng ; 

Whfle  Hugo  raised  hb  chained  hands. 

And  for  a  brief  delay  «i^m^mlf 

Hb  ftther's  ear :  the  silent  sire 

Forbids  not  what  hb  words  require. 

<«  It  b  not  that  I  dread  the  death— 
For  thou  hast  seen  me  by  thy  side 
All  redly  through  the  battle  ride. 
And  that  not  once  a  useless  brand 
Thy  slaves  have  wrested  from  my  hand. 
Hath  shed  more  Uood  in  cause  of  thine. 
Than  e*er  can  stain  the  axe  of  mine : 

Thou  gav'st,  and  may^  resume  my  breath, 
A  gift  for  which  I  thank  thee  not ; 
Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot. 
Her  slighted  love  and  ruin'd  name. 
Her  ol&pring^s  heritage  of  shame ; 

possible  thought  and  Image  b  traditiooal;  who  have  no 
notion  that  there  are  such  things  as  fbunlains  in  the  world, 
small  as  well  as  great ;  aod  wlio  would  therefore  charitably 
derive  every  rill  they  behold  flowing,  from  a  perforation 
made  in  some  other  man's  tank.  "3 
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Bat  she  it  in  the  grvrt,  where  he, 

Her  too,  thy  rival,  soon  shall  be. 

Her  broken  heart— my  severed  head — 

Shall  witneit  fbr  thee  from  the  dead 

How  tnittr  and  how  tender  were 

Thy  yoathftil  love — paternal  care. 

Tit  true  that  I  have  done  thee  wrong— 

But  wrong  for  wrong :  — thlt  decm*d  thy  bride, 

The  other  victim  of  thy  pride, 
ThoQ  lmow*st  for  me  was  destined  long. 
Thoa  saw*st,  and  covetedst  her  charms— 

And  with  thy  very  crime — my  birth, 

Thou  tauntedst  me — as  little  worth  i 
A  match  ignoble  for  her  arms. 
Because,  forsooth,  I  could  not  claim 
The  lawftil  heirship  of  thy  name. 
Nor  sit  on  Ette's  lineal  throne : 

Tet,  were  a  few  short  summers  mine. 

My  name  should  more  than  Este's  shine 
With  honours  all  my  own. 
I  had  a  sword — and  have  a  breast 
That  should  have  won  as  haught  ^  a  crest 
As  ever  waved  along  the  line 
Of  all  these  sovereign  sires  of  thine. 
Not  always  knightly  spun  are  worn 
The  brightest  by  the  better  bom ; 
And  mine  have  lanced  my  courser's  flank 
Before  proud  chiefs  of  princely  rank. 
When  charging  to  the  cheering  cry 
Of  •  Este  and  of  Victory  i ' 
I  wQl  not  plead  the  cause  of  crime> 
Nor  sue  thee  to  redeem  finom  time 
A  few  brief  hours  or  days  that  must 
At  length  roll  o*er  my  reckless  dust ;  — 
Such  maddening  moments  as  my  past. 
They  could  not,  and  they  did  not,  last 
Albeit  my  Urth  and  name  be  base. 
And  thy  nobility,  of  race 
DtMiain*d  to  deck  a  thing  like  me— 

Tet  in  my  lineaments  they  trace 

Some  fcatuRs  of  my  father's  fkce. 
And  in  my  spirit — all  of  thee. 
From  thee     this  tamelessness  of  heart -^ 
From  thee— nay,  wherefore  dost  thou  start  ?  — 
From  thee  in  all  their  vigour  came 
My  arm  of  strength,  my  soul  of  flame — 
Thou  didst  not  give  me  life  alone. 
But  all  that  made  me  more  thine  own. 
See  what  thy  guilty  love  hath  done  1 
Bepaid  thee  with  too  like  a  son  t 
I  am  no  bastard  in  my  soul, 
For  that*  like  thine,  abhorr'd  control : 
And  for  my  breath,  that  hasty  boon 
Thou  gav'st  and  wilt  resume  so  soon, 
Z  valued  it  no  more  than  thou. 
When  rote  thy  casque  above  thy  brow, 

>  Haucht  —  hmgbty.  —  **  Away,  kaughi  man,  thou  art 

UttUltlnf  DM.*'—  SHAKSrSAKB. 


*  r*  I  MBk  for  *  Mtrmion,'  beetuM  it  oocarred  to  me,  there 
■dfU  ba  a  retnablanoe  becvecn  part  of  *  ParUloa'  and  a 
ilmllar  teoM  in  the  second  canto  of  *  Marmlon.*  I  fear  there 
ii,  though  I  never  thought  of  it  before,  and  could  hardly 
vttb  to  fanitato  that  which  ia  hkimitable.  1  with  you  would 
Mk  Mr.  GUfard  whether  I  ouaht  to  say  any  thing  upon  it  I 
had  oonpletcd  the  story  on  taa  passage  from  Gibbon,  which 
Indeed  loads  to  a  like  scene  naturally,  without  a  thought  of 
the  kind:  but  it  comes  upon  me  not  rerjr  comfortably."  — 
Lord  B.  t»  Ur.  M.  FebiS.  1816.  — The  scene  referred  to  is 
the  on«  la  which  Constance  de  Bererley  appears  before  the 


And  we,  all  side  by  side,  have  striven. 
And  o'er  the  dead  our  coursers  driven : 
The  past  is  nothing— and  at  last 
The  future  can  but  be  the  patt ; 
Yet  would  I  that  I  then  had  died; 

For  though  thou  work'dst  my  mother's  ill. 
And  made  thy  own  my  destined  bride, 

I  fttl  thou  art  my  fkther  still ; 
And,  haish  as  sounds  thy  hard  decree, 
■Tit  not  unjust,  although  fhnn  thee. 
Begot  in  sin,  to  die  in  shame. 
My  life  begun  and  ends  the  same : 
As  err'd  the  sire,  so  err'd  the  son, 
And  thou  must  pimish  both  in  one. 
My  crime  seems  worst  to  human  view. 
But  God  must  judge  between  us  too ! " 

XIV. 

He  ceased — and  stood  with  folded  arms. 
On  which  the  drellng  fctten  sounded ; 
And  not  an  car  but  felt  as  wounded. 
Of  all  the  chic 6  that  there  were  rank'd, 
When  those  dull  chains  in  meeting  dank'd ; 

Till  Parisina's  fiital  charms* 

Again  attracted  every  eye^ 

Would  she  thus  hear  him  doom'd  to  die  I 

She  stood,  I  said,  all  pale  and  still. 

The  living  cause  of  Hugo's  ill : 

0er  eyes  unmoved,  but  ftill  and  wide. 

Not  once  had  tum'd  to  either  side  — 

Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close, 

Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  rose. 

But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 

The  drellng  white  dilated  grew— 

And  there  with  glassy  gaze  she  stood 

As  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood ; 

But  every  now  and  then  a  tear 
So  large  and  slowly  gather'd  slid 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  fair  lid. 

It  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  hear ! 

And  those  who  saw,  it  did  surprise. 

Such  drops  could  fall  fh>m  hiunan  eyes. 

To  speak  she  thought — the  imperfect  note 

Was  choked  within  her  swelling  throat. 

Yet  seem'd  in  that  low  hollow  groan 

Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 

It  ceased-^ again  she  thought  to  speak. 

Then  burst  her  voice  in  one  long  shriek, ' 

And  to  the  earth  she  fell  like  stone 

Or  statue  firom  its  base  o'erthrown. 

More  like  a  thing  that  ne*cr  had  life,^ 

A  monument  of  Aio's  wife,  — 

Than  her,  that  living  guilty  thing. 

Whose  every  passion  was  a  sting. 

Which  urged  to  guilt,  but  could  not  bear 

That  guilt's  detection  and  despair. 

*  Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye. 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy ; 
And  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale. 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail. 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head. 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted. 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  laeks, 
You  must  hare  thought  a  form  of  wax. 
Wrought  to  the  rery  life,  was  there  — 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair.'*3 
*  [The  arraignment  and  condemnation  of  the  guilty  pnir, 
with  the  bold,  high-toned,  and  yet  temperate  defence  ot  the 
son,  are  managed  with  considerable  talent ;  and  yet  ore  lees 
touching  than  the  mute  despair  of  the  fallen  beauty,  who 
stands  in  speechless  agony  before  him.  —  JErrttY.  J 
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But  yet  ihe  lived — and  all  too  soon 

Seoover'd  from  that  death-like  swoon—- 

But  scarce  to  reason — eveiy  sense 

Had  been  o*eTstnuig  by  pangs  intense ; 

And  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain 

(As  bowstrings,  when  relaxed  by  xain. 

The  erring  arrow  launch  aside) 

Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  wide — 

The  past  a  blank,  the  ftitnre  black, 

Vflth  glimpses  of  a  dreary  track. 

Like  Ughtning  on  the  desert  path, 

AVhen  midnight  storms  are  mustoring  wrath. 

She  fear*d— she  felt  that  something  ill 

Lay  on  her  soul,  so  deep  and  chill -» 

That  there  was  sin  and  shame  she  knew ; 

That  some  one  was  to  die — but  who  ? 

She  had  forgotten :  —  did  she  breathe  ? 

Could  this  be  still  the  earth  beneath. 

The  sky  aboTe,  and  men  around ; 

Or  were  they  fiends  who  now  so  frown*d 

On  one,  before  whose  eyes  each  eye 

Till  then  hod  smiled  in  sympathy  ? 

All  was  confused  and  undefined 

To  her  all-jarr'd  and  wandering  mind ; 

A  chaos  of  wild  hopes  and  fears : 

And  now  In  laughter,  now  in  tears. 

But  madly  still  In  each  extreme. 

She  strove  with  that  convulsive  dream ; 

For  so  it  seem'd  on  her  to  break : 

Oh  I  vainly  must  she  strive  to  wake  I 


Xir. 

The  Convent  bells  are  ringing, 

But  moumfblly  and  slow ; 
In  the  grey  square  turret  swinging. 

With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro. 

Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go  I 
Hark  1  the  hymn  is  singing — 

The  song  for  the  dead  below, 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  so  I 
For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 
Kneeling  at  the  friar's  knee ; 
Sad  to  hear— and  piteous  to  see— 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground. 
With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around  — 
And  the  headman  with  his  bare  arm  ready. 
That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady, 
Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true  — 
Since  he  set  its  edge  anew : 
While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather 
To  see  the  Son  fidl  by  the  doom  of  the  Father. 


XVL 

It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set. 
Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day. 
And  mock*d  it  with  his  steadiest  ray ; 
And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 
Full  on  Hugo's  fated  head. 
As  his  last  confession  pouring 
To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 

1  tTh«  grand  part  of  this  poem  la  that  which  describes  the 
execution  of  the  rival  son ;  and  In  which,  though  there  Is  no 
poBp,  either  of  language  or  of  sentiment,  and  though  ereiy 


In  penitential  hoUnesi^ 
He  bends  to  hear  his  acoents  bless 
With  absolution  such  as  may 
innpe  our  mortal  stains  away. 
That  high  sun  on  his  head  did  glisten 
As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen— 
And  the  rings  of  chestnut  hair 
Curi'd  half  down  his  neck  so  bore; 
But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 

With  a  clear  and  ghasUy  ^tter 

Oh  I  that  parting  hour  was  bitter  I 
Even  the  stem  stood  chill*d  with  awe : 
Dork  the  crime,  and  just  the  law— 
Yet  they  shudder'd  as  they  saw. 
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The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  over 
Of  that  fSUse  son — and  daring  lover  1 
His  beads  and  sins  are  all  recounted. 
His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted— 
His  mantling  doak  before  was  stripp'd. 
His  brilght  brown  locks  must  now  be  cllpp'd  ; 
'Tis  done — sll  closely  are  they  shorn — 
The  vest  which  till  this  moment  worn — 
The  scarf  which  Farisina  gave— 
Must  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 
Even  that  must  now  be  thrown  aside. 
And  o'er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied ; 
But  no — that  last  indignity 
Shall  ne'er  approach  his  hangbty  eye. 
All  feelings  seemingly  subdued. 
In  deep  disdain  were  half  renew'd. 
When  headman's  hands  prepared  to  bind 
Those  eyes  which  would  not  brook  such  blind : 
As  if  they  dared  not  look  on  death. 
**  No — yours  my  forfeit  Uood  and  breath— 
These  hands  are  chaln'd — but  let  me  die 
At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye- 
Strike  :  ** — and  as  the  mad  he  said. 
Upon  the  block  he  bow'd  his  head ; 
These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke : 
**  Strike :  **— and  fioshing  fdl  the  stroke— 
Boll'd  the  head — and,  gushing,  sunk 
Back  the  stain'd  and  heaving  trunk. 
In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vein 
Slaked  with  its  ensanguined  rain ; 
His  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver. 
Convulsed  and  quick— then  fix  for  ever. 
He  died,  as  erring  man  should  die. 

Without  display,  without  parade ; 

Meekly  had  he  bow'd  and  proy'd. 

As  not  disdaining  priestly  aid. 
Nor  desperate  of  all  hope  on  high. 
And  while  before  the  prior  kneeling. 
His  heart  was  wean'd  fhmi  earthly  feeling ; 
His  wrathAil  sire  <— his  paramour— 
What  were  they  In  such  an  hour  ? 
No  more  reproach — no  more  despair ; 
No  thought  but  heaven— no  word  but  prayer— 
Save  the  few  which  from  him  broke, 
When,  bared  to  meet  the  headman^  stroke, 
He  claim'd  to  die  with  eyes  unbound, 
Ks  sole  adieu  to  those  around.  ^ 

thing  is  ooooelTed  and  expressed  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
and  directness,  there  is  a  spirit  of  pathos  and  poetry  to  wliicfa 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  many  parallda^  —  JorraaT. J 
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XVIIL 

Still  as  tibe  lipi  that  doeed  in  death. 

Each  gaaer't  bosom  held  his  breath : 

Bat  yet,  ubr,  firom  man  to  man, 

A  cold  electric  shiver  ran. 

As  down  the  deadly  blow  descended 

On  him  whose  life  and  love  thus  ended ; 

And,  with  a  hushing  sound  compreasM, 

A  ligh  shrunk  back  on  every  breast ; 

But  no  more  »i»rfiHng  noise  rose  there. 
Beyond  the  blow  that  to  the  block 
Pierced  through  with  forced  and  sullen  ihock. 

Save  one :  — what  cleaves  the  silent  air 

So  madly  shrill  —  so  passing  wild  ? 

That,  as  a  mother's  o'er  her  child. 

Done  to  death  by  sudden  blow. 

To  the  sky  these  accents  go, 

Like  a  soal*s  in  endless  woe. 

Through  Azo's  palace-lattice  driven. 

That  horrid  voice  ascends  to  heaven. 

And  every  eye  is  tum*d  thereon ; 

But  sound  and  sight  alike  are  gone  1 

It  was  a  woman's  shriek — and  ne'er 

In  madlicr  accents  rose  despair ; 

And  those  who  heard  it,  as  it  past. 

In  mercy  wish'd  it  were  the  last. 


Hngo  is  fidlen ;  and,  firom  that  hour, 

No  more  in  palace,  hall,  or  bower. 

Was  Fazisina  heard  or  seen  : 

Her  name^as  if  she  ne'er  had  been  — 

Was  banish'd  firom  each  Up  and  ear, 

Uke  words  of  wantonness  or  fear ; 

And  firom  Prince  Aso's  voice,  by  none 

Was  mention  heard  of  wife  or  son ; 

No  tomb — no  memory  had  they ; 

Tlieizs  was  unoonsecrated  day; 

At  least  the  knight's  who  died  that  day. 

But  Farisina'^  htt  Ues'hid 

Like  dnst  beneath  the  coffin  Ud : 

Whether  in  convent  she  abode, 

And  won  to  heaven  her  dreary  road. 

By  Wfghtfd  and  remorsefiil  years 

Of  scourge^  and  flat,  and  sleepless  tears ; 

Or  if  she  fen  by  bowl  or  steel. 

For  that  dark  love  she  dared  to  feel ; 

Or  ft,  npoo  the  moment  smote. 

She  died  by  fair  tares  less  remote ; 

Uke  him  she  saw  upon  the  block. 

With  heart  that  shared  the  headman's  shock. 

In  qolcken'd  brokenness  that  came. 

In  pity,  o*cr  her  shatter'd  firame, 

None  knew — and  none  can  ever  know : 

But  whatsoe'er  its  end  below, 

Her  life  began  and  dosed  in  woe  I 
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is  no  tumult  or  itir.    It  Is  all  sadnets. 
There  Is  too  mueh  of  horror,  perhaps, 
I  bat  the  writing  is  beautifixi  throughout. 
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And  Azo  found  snother  bride. 

And  goodly  sons  grew  by  his  side ; 

But  none  so  lovely  and  so  brave 

As  him  who  wither 'd  in  the  grave  j 

Or  if  they  were — on  his  cold  eye 

Their  growth  but  glanced  unheeded  by. 

Or  noticed  with  a  smother'd  sigh. 

But  never  tear  his  cheek  descended. 

And  never  smile  his  brow  unbended ; 

And  o'er  that  fidr  broad  brow  were  wrought 

The  intersected  lines  of  thought ; 

Those  fiuTows  which  the  burning  share 

Of  Sorrow  ploughs  untimely  there ; 

Scars  of  the  lacerating  mind 

'Which  the  Soul's  war  doth  leave  behind. 

He  was  past  all  mirth  or  woe : 

Nothing  more  remaln'd  bdow 

But  sleepless  nights  and  heavy  days, 

A  mind  all  dead  to  scorn  or  praise, 

A  heart  which  shunn'd  itself — and  yet 

That  would  not  yield  —  nor  could  forget, 

Which,  when  it  least  appear'd  to  mdt. 

Intently  thought — intensely  felt: 

The  deepest  ice  which  ever  firoze 

Can  only  o'er  the  surface  close  — 

The  living  stream  lies  quick  below, 

And  flows — and  cannot  cease  to  flow. 

Still  was  his  seal'd-up  bosom  haunted 

By  thoughts  which  Nature  hath  implanted ; 

Too  deeply  rooted  thence  to  vanish, 

Howe'er  our  stifled  fears  we  banish  ; 

'^lien,  struggling  as  they  rise  to  start. 

We  check  those  waters  of  the  heart. 

They  are  not  dried — those  tears  unshed 

But  flow  back  to  the  fountain  head. 

And  resting  in  their  spring  more  pure. 

For  ever  in  its  depth  endure. 

Unseen,  unwept,  but  uncongeal'd, 

And  cherish'd  most  where  least  reveal'd. 

With  inward  starts  of  feeling  left. 

To  throb  o'er  those  of  llfo  bereft; 

Without  the  power  to  flU  again 

The  desert  gap  which  made  his  pain ; 

Without  the  hope  to  meet  them  where 

United  souls  shall  gladness  share. 

With  all  the  consciousness  that  he 

Had  only  pass'd  a  just  decree ; 

That  they  had  wrought  their  doom  of  ill ; 

Yet  Azo's  age  was  wretched  stllL 

The  tainted  branches  of  the  tree. 
If  lopp'd  with  care,  a  strength  may  give, 
By  whidi  the  rest  shall  bloom  and  live 

All  greenly  flresh  and  wildly  fret'i 

But  if  the  lightning,  in  its  wrath. 

The  waving  boughs  with  ftuy  scathe. 

The  massy  trunk  the  ruin  feels, 

And  never  more  a  leaf  reveals.  > 

and  the  whole  wrapped  In  a  rich  and  redundant  veil  of  poetry, 
when;  erery  thing  breathes  the  pure  essence  of  genius  and 
souibility.^  Jbtpmbt.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


^tit  H^vi^ontv  of  etitllon: 


A  FABL£.> 


SONNET  ON  CHELLON. 

Er»val  Spirit  of  the  chainleas  Mind  I « 
Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty  1  thou  art. 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 

The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  hind ; 

And  irfaen  thy  sons  to  letters  are  consigned— 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vaults  dayless  gloom. 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom. 

And  Freedom^  fiune  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 

Chillon  I  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 

And  thy  sad  fioor  an  altar — for  *twas  trod. 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod. 


*  When  this  poem  wateonpoted,  I  was  not  saffldeatlf  aware 
of  tbo  history  of  BonoiTard,  or  I  should  have  endeavoured 
to  digniff  the  subject  hf  an  attempt  to  celebrate  hi  i  courage 
and  his  virtues,  with  some  account  of  hto  life  I  have  been 
ftimlshed,  br  the  kindness  of  a  citizen  of  that  republic,  which 
is  still  prood  of  the  memory  of  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  afe 
of  ancient  freedom  :  — 

**  Francois  de  Bonnlvard,  fils  do  Louis  do  Boanlvard,  ori> 
glnaire  de  Seysel  eC  Seigneur  de  Lunes,  naqult  en  1496L  II 
it  see  teadcs  i  Turin :  en  1510  Jean  Aim<  de  Boonivard, 
son  onele,  Ini  r<sigpa  le  Prieuii  de  St  Victor,  oul  aboutls. 
salt  aox  mart  de  Gen^e,  et  qui  formait  un  benefice  con. 
sld^rable. 

"  Ce  grand  homme  —  (Bonnlvard  vaMU  ee  titre  par  la 
force  de  son  Ame,  la  droiture  de  son  coear.  la  noblesse  de  ses 
intentions,  la  sagesse  de  ses  conseils,  le  courage  de  ses  6b- 
marches,  I'itendue  de  ses  connalssances  et  la  viraclt^  de  son 
esprit), —oe  grand  homme,  qui  excitera  radmiration  de  tous 
ceux  qu*une  vertu  h^roique  pent  encore  taiouvoir,  insplrera 
encore  la  plus  vIto  reconnaissance  dans  les  conirs  des  Gf- 
nivois  qui  aiment  Gen^e.  Bonnlvard  en  Ait  toujours  un 
des  plus  fermcs  appuis :  pour  assurer  la  liberty  de  notre  R^ 
publlque,  U  ne  craignit  pas  de  perdre  sou  vent  la  slenne ;  11 
oublia  son  repos ;  11  m^rlsa  ses  ricbesses  ;  II  ne  negligea  rien 
pour  aifermir  le  bonheur  d'une  patrie  qu'tl  honora  de  son 
choix  :  dte  oe  moment  11  la  cherit  comme  le  plus  z61e  de  ses 
clto3rens;  U  la  servit  avee  IMntr^pidit^  d*un  heros,  et  U 
<crivit  son  Hlstoire  avec  la  n^veti  d*un  philosophe  et  la 
chaleur  d'on  patriote. 

■*  II  dit  dans  le  commencement  de  son  Hlstoire  de  Gen^e, 
que  dis  quUl  mi  eommenet  de  tire  tkistoire  da  nationi^  il  te 
§emUt  €ntrahU  »ar  son  go6i  aomr  les  RepubHauea^  dong  it 
fpouea  tin{f<nir»  ie»  mtir€t* :  c  est  oe  goQt  pour  fa  liberty  qui 
lui  St  sans  doute  adopter  Gendve  pour  sa  patrie. 

"  Bonnivaid,  encore  jeune,  s'annon^a  hauteraent  oomme  le 
dtfenseur  de  Genive  contre  le  Due  de  Savojre  et  rkvtqu«. 

**  En  1519,  Bonnlvard  devient  le  martfr  de  sa  patrie.  Le 
Doc  de  Savojre  ^tant  entr£  dans  Geneve  arec  cinq  cent 
hommes,  Bonnlvard  crainc  le  ressentiment  du  Due ;  il  voulut 
se  retirer  k  Fribourg  pour  en  Writer  les  suites ;  mais  il  ftit 
trahi  par  deux  hommes  qui  raccompagnaienc,  et  conduit  par 
ordre  du  Prince  i  Grolie,  oO  U  resta  pnsonnier  pendant  deux 
ans.  Bonnivaid  <tait  malheureux  dans  ses  vojrages  :  comme 
ses  malheurs  n'avaient  point  ralenti  son  s£le  pour  Geneve,  il 
£tait  toujours  un  ennemi  redoutable  pour  ceux  qui  la  mena. 
caient,  et  par  cona^uenc  il  devait  itre  expose  k  leurs  coups. 
II  Alt  rencontre  en  1530  sur  le  Jura  par  des  voieurs,  qui  le 
d^pouiU^rent,  et  qui  le  mirent  encore  entre  les  mains  du  Due 
de  Savoje:  oe  Prince  le  fit  enfermer  dans  le  ChAtcau  de 
Chillon.  oik  11  resta  tans  itre  interrog <  jusques  en  1536 ;  il  fbt 
alors  deilvri  par  les  Bemots,  qui  s'eropar^rent  du  Pajrs  de  Vaud. 

**  Bonnlvard,  en  sortant  de  sa  captirit^,  eut  le  plaisir  de 
trouver  Gen^e  lihre  et  r^form^e  :  la  R^publiaue  s'empressa 
de  lui  t^moigner  sa  reconnaissance,  et  de  deUommager  des 
manx  qu'il  avalt  soufferts  ;  elle  le  re^ut  Bourgeois  de  la  ville 
au  mois  de  Juin,  1536 :  elle  lui  donna  la  maison  habit£e  autre- 
fois par  le  Vicaire.G^n^ral,  et  elle  lui  assigna  une  pension 
de  deux  cent  ^ctis  d'or  tant  au'il  st-journeralt  \  Geneve.  II 
flat  admis  dans  le  Conseil  de  L)eux-Ccnt  en  1537. 

**  Bonnlvard  n'a  pas  flni  (I'^tre  utile :  aprte  avoir  trxTailM 
i  rendre  Gcnive  libre,  U  r^ussit  k  la  rendre  toUrante.    Bon- 
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By  Bonnlvard  ! — May  none  those  marks  eAoe  I 
For  they  appeal  fkum  tyranny  to  God. 


Wfit  Vri0onet  of  <n^tllom* 


My  hair  is  grey,  but  not  with  years, 

Nor  grew  it  white 

In  a  single  night,  * 
As  men*s  have  grown  tnok  sudden  fears : 


nivard  engagea  le  Coosell  k  acoorder  anx  eecKsiastiqoei  et 
aux  paysjins  un  tems  sufflsant  pour  examiner  les  propositioiia 
qu'on  leur  falsalt :  11  r^usslt  par  sa  douceur :  on  precbe  tou- 
jours le  Christianlime  avee  suecte  qnaad  oo  le  priche  avec 
charity. 

**  Bonnlvard  ftit  savant :  ses  manuscrtts,  qui  sonft  dans  la 
Biblioch^ne  pubUqne,  prouvent  qnll  aralt  Men  lu  les  anieun 
classiques  Latins,  eC  qnll  avalt  apnrofbndi  la  thtologie  eC 
l*hUtoire.  Ce  erand  hamme  almalt  les  sdeneea,  et  il  crorait 
qu'elles  pouraient  iklre  la  glotre  de  Geneve;  anssi  U  ne 
n6gligea  rien  poor  lea  fixer  dans  cette  viUe  nalssa&te ;  en  1551 
II  donna  sa  bibliothique  au  pobUc ;  elle  Ait  le  commencement 
de  notre  biblioth^ue  publlque ;  et  oes  Uvres  soot  en  partie 
les  rares  et  belles  Mitions  do  qulnsltaie  sitele  qu'on  volt  dans 
notre  collection.  Enfin,  pendsnt  la  mtew  annte,  oe  bon  pa- 
triote Uutitua  U  R^bliqueson  hCrititeeu  k  cooditioQ  qu*eUe 
emploferait  ses  blens  k  entretenir  le  eoU^  dosit  on  prqi«(- 
tait  la  fondation. 

**  II  parait  que  Bonnivard  moonit  eo  1570;  malf  on  ne 
pent  I'assurer,  parcequ'U  t  a  une  lacune  dans  le  N^crolofe 
depuis  le  mois  de  JuiUet,  i570^  Jusques  en  1671.** 

CLord  Byron  wrote  this  beautiful  poem  at  a  small  tarn.  In 
the  little  village  of  Ouchjr,  near  Lausanne,  where  be  happened 
In  June,  1816,  to  be  detained  two  days  bj  stress  of  weather ; 
**  thereby  adding,**  says  Moore,  -  one  more  deathless  associ> 
ation  to  the  already  hnmortaUsed  lofalitise  of  the  Lakn.**^ 

*  [In  the  first  draught,  the  sonnet  opens  tbtts<—  _    .     . 
**  Beloved  Goddess  of  the  chainless  mind  ! 

•  BrighteU  In  dungeons.  Liberty  I  thoa  art. 
Thy  palace  U  within  the  Freeman's  heart. 

Whose  soul  the  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind; 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign'd  — 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  davfesa  gloom, 

Thv  joy  Is  with  them  stilU  ukl  uncoofined. 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  mar^rrdom.**! 
s  [*■  I  wiU  teU  you  something  about  *  CblBon.*  A  Mr.  De 
Luc,  ninety  years  old,  a  Swiss,  had  It  read  to  htan,  and  Is 
pleased  with  It  —  so  my  sister  writes.  He  said  tliat  be  was 
with  Rofuueau  at  Chillon,  and  that  the  description  Is  per- 
fectly correct.  But  this  Is  not  all ;  I  recollected  somethiof 
of  the  name,  and  find  the  following  passage  la  *  The  Con- 
fessions,' vol.  lii.  p.  247.  Uv.  viiL  *  De  tous  ces  amoscmens 
celui  qui  me  plut  davantage  Ait  une  promenade  antoor  du 
Lac,  que  Je  fls  en  bateau  avec  De  Lwe  ptee,  sa  bm,  ses  deuM 
JU*^  et  raa  Tberfese.  Nous  mimes  sept  jours  k  cette  toum<e 
par  le  plus  beau  temps  du  monde.  J'en  gardai  le  vif  souvenir 
des  sites,  qui  m'avaient  frapp«  k  I'autre  extrimit£  du  Lac, 
et  dont  je  fis  la  description  quelques  ann^es  apr^  dans  *  La 
Kouvelle  Hiloise.' '  This  nonagerian,  De  Luc,  must  be  one 
of  the  *  deux  fils.*  He  Is  In  England,  Infirm,  but  still  in 
faculty.  It  Is  odd  that  he  should  have  lived  so  tong,  and  not 
wanting  In  oddness,  tiiat  be  should  have  made  this  voyage 
with  Jean  Jacques,  and  afterwards,  at  such  an  Interval,  read 
a  poem  by  an  Englishman  (who  made  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumnavigation) upon  the  same  scenery.** — Bvrom  Letten, 
April  9. 1817.  Jean  Andr«  de  Luc,  F.R.S.,  died  at  Windsor, 
In  the  July  following.  He  was  bom  in  1736,  at  Geneva,  was 
the  author  of  many  geological  works,  and  corresponded  with 
most  of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe.] 

*  Ludovico  Sforsa,  and  others.—  The  same  Is  asicitcd  of 
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THE  PRISONEII  OF  CHILLON. 


Ut  Umbi  tn  bow'd,  thoogb  not  nltli  toll. 
Bat  rutted  wlUi  >  vUe  npose.  ■ 

Put  tlHT  htre  bmi  >  dungHia'i  ipoU, 
And  mine  hn  b««ii  tlu  lUe  ot  tbow 

Td  whom  Om  goodly  oith  mnd  ilr 

An  lann'd,  uid  bur'd  —  Ibrblildni  five ; 

But  thb  vu  tor  BT  htlur^  &ith 

Ttait  Mha  pertA'd  U  the  itake 
Fdt  tcMt*  IM  mold  DM  tbmkc  j 
And  br  tb*  MDH  bb  Unol  nee 
In  dukneB  tauad  k  dwcUlng-plice ; 

Six  In  f  outb,  lod  one  In  age, 
nnbli'd  u  tbcT  bad  begun. 

Proud  (rf  pcnecntlon'i  nge  ;  * 
One  In  llre^  and  two  In  Held, 
Tbelr  belief  wttb  blood  b*TS  tfi'd ; 
Drlng  u  tbelr  btbcT  died. 
For  the  God  their  foei  denied ; 
TbrtB  wen  in  a  dimgem  cast. 
Of  whom  tbli  wnck  1>  left  tbe  last 

n. 

Tbere  uc  M*en  ptDan  of  Ootbie  mould. 
In  ChlUon'i  dungeoni  deep  and  old. 
Tben  an  leren  coinnuii,  Toaasy  and  grrj. 
Dim  with  a  dull  Imprlton'd  ny, 
A  lanbeam  whlcb  hitb  toat  IM  my, 
And  through  the  crertce  and  tbe  sUtt 
Of  the  tblck  waU  h  (Ulen  and  left; 
Cneping  o'er  the  floor  w  damp, 
Uke  a  manh'i  meteor  lamp  : 
And  In  each  pillar  then  1>  >  tlnf , 

And  In  euh  ring  there  l>  ■  chain  ; 
Hut  Irou  If  a  cankering  thing, 

For  In  tbetc  llmbi  IH  teetb  remain. 
W  Ih  maiki  that  wlU  not  wear  sway, 
Tin  I  hara  done  with  tbla  new  day, 
iruch  now  1*  painfol  to  these  eyes, 
Which  ban  nol  seen  tlu  tun  ao  rlw 

I  lott  tbelr  long  and  heavy  scon, 
Then  my  last  brother  droop'd  and  died, 
And  I  lay  llTing  by  hli  aide. 

m. 

And  w«  were  thive  —  yet,  each  alone ; 
Tc  Mold  not  more  a  single  pace, 
We  eonld  not  tee  each  other's  tict. 
But  wltb  that  pala  and  UtU  light 
That  made  ui  itnuigni  tn  our  sight ; 
Aod  thus  together  —  yet  apart, 
Fetter'd  In  liand,  but  pined  In  heart ; 
*T  vai  itUi  lonM  lolace,  In  the  dearth 
Of  tbe  para  tlemenli  of  earth. 
To  hearken  to  each  otber*!  apeech, 
'  And  each  turn  oomfurtcr  to  each 


Tlth  some  new  hope  or  legend  old. 

Or  Mmg  heroically  bold ; 

But  eren  tbcK  at  length  grew  cold. 

Our  Tolces  took  a  dnary  tone. 

An  echo  of  the  dungeon  Kone, 

A  gntlng  sound  —  not  full  and  fne 
As  Ibey  of  yore  were  wont  to  be  : 
It  might  be  hncy  — '•  but  to  ma 

They  never  lounded  like  our  own.  ) 

I  was  tbe  eldest  of  the  three, 

And  to  uphold  and  cheer  tbe  lett 

—  and  did  my  best  — 


lidldw 


n  bU  degree. 


The  youngeat,  whom  my  father  loved, 
Becaiue  our  mother's  brow  wia  given 
To  bim  —  with  eyes  as  blue  as  heavi'n. 

For  him  my  soul  was  sonLy  moved  ; 
And  truly  might  it  be  distnst'd 
To  see  auch  bird  in  such  a  nest ; 
For  he  was  beiutlfkil  as  day  — 

( When  day  was  beautind  to  me 

As  to  young  esglea  being  free)  — 

A  polar  day,  which  tflll  not  aee 
A  luniet  till  Iti  lummer  'i  gone. 

Its  tleepless  summer  of  long  light. 
Tin  SDOw..clsd  ofipring  of  the  sun  : 

And  thus  he  was  as  pun  and  bright. 
And  in  Ids  natural  spirit  gay. 
With  tears  Ibr  nought  but  othen'  Ills, 
And  tben  tbey  Dow'd  like  mountain  rills, 
TJoless  be  could  ssausge  the  «oa 
Which  he  abborr'd  to  view  below. 

V. 
The  other  wsa  as  pun  of  mind, 
But  ftirm'd  to  combat  with  his  kind  ; 
Strong  in  bl>  frame,  and  of  a  mood 
Which  'gainst  tbe  world  to  war  bad  itooC, 
And  perhh'd  In  the  foremost  nnk 

With  joy :  —  but  not  In  chains  to  ptoe  : 
Wa  spirit  wither'd  with  thdr  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline  — 

And  so  penbancc  In  sooth  did  mine  i 
Bat  yet  I  fbreed  It  on  to  cheer 


Had  blloWd  then  the  deer  and  wolf; 

To  him  this  dungeon  wa*  a  gulf, 
And  fetter'd  feet  the  wont  of  Ills. 
VL 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Cblllon't  walls : 
A  tbouaand  feet  tn  depth  below 

Thus  much  the  htbom-llne  was  lent 
From  ChlUon'i  anow.wblte  battlement,  * 
Which  round  about  the  wave  enthrals: 


H  OiAMu  da  CUnoa : 


A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 

Have  made —  and  like  a  living  grave. 

Below  the  stirfiice  of  the  lake 

The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 

We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day ; 
Sounding  o*er  our  heads  it  knocked ; 

And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 

>yash  through  the  ban  when  winds  were  high 

And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky ; 

And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock*d. 
And  I  have  felt  it  shake,  unshock'd. 

Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 

The  death  that  would  have  set  roe  free. 

vn. 

I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined. 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food ; 
It  was  not  that  *twas  coarse  and  rude. 
For  wc  were  used  to  hunter's  Cue, 
And  for  the  like  had  little  care : 
The  milk  drawn  flrom  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  firom  the  moat. 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captive's  tears 
Have  moisten'd  many  a  thousand  years, 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den ; 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him  ? 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb ; 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold. 
Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain's  side ; 
But  why  delay  the  truth  ?  — he  died.  > 
I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head. 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand  —  nor  dead,  — 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain. 
To  rend  and  gnash  *  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died  —  and  they  unlock'd  his  chain, , 
And  scoop'd  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 
I  begg'd  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine  —  it  was  a  foolish  thought. 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought. 
That  even  in  death  his  freebom  breast 
In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest 
I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer  ^- 
They  coldly  laugh'd  —  and  laid  him  there : 
The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love ; 
His  empty  chain  above  it  leant. 
Such  murder's  fitting  monument  I 

VUL 
But  he,  the  fiivourite  and  the  fiower. 
Most  cherish'd  since  his  natal  hour, 

thli  eaitle  that  Roosseaa  has  fixed  the  cataitropbe  of  his 
H^loiM,  in  the  rescue  of  one  of  her  children  by  Julie  flrom 
the  water ;  tlie  shock  of  which,  and  the  illness  produced  hy 
the  immersion,  is  the  cause  of  her  death.  The  chAteau  u 
large,  and  seen  along  the  lalie  for  a  great  dbtance.  The  vails 
are  white.  —  C"  The  early  histonr  of  this  castle/*  says  Mr. 
Tennant,  who  went  over  it  in  1821,  **  is,  I  beliere,  Inrolved 
in  doubt.  By  some  historians  it  is  said  to  be  built  in 
the  year  liaD,  and  according  to  others,  in  the  year  1396; 
but  ny  whom  it  was  built  seems  not  to  be  known.  It  is  said, 
howerer.  in  history,  that  Charles  the  Fifth,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
stormed  and  took  it  in  1536 ;  that  he  there  found  great 
hidden  treasures,  and  many  wretched  beings  pining  away 
their  lirea  in  these  Mghtful  dungeons,  amongst  whom  was 
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His  mother^  image  in  feir  feoe, 

The  infimt  love  of  all  his  fmc. 

His  martyr'd  fetfaci^  dearest  thought. 

My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 

To  hoard  my  life,  that  bis  might  be 

Less  wretched  now,  and  ooe  day  Anee ; 

He,  too,  who  yet  bad  held  untlred 

A  spirit  natural  or  inspired  — 

He,  too»  was  stradE,  and  day  by  day 

Was  wither'd  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh,  God  I  it  is  a  fearfkd  thing 

To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 

In  any  shape.  In  any  mood :  ^- 

I've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I've  seen  It  on  the  breaking  ocean 

Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 

IVe  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 

Of  Stai  deUrions  with  Its  dread: 

But  these  were  horrors  —  this  was  woe 

Unmix'd  with  such  —  but  sure  and  slow  : 

He  fiuied,  and  so  calm  and  meek. 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak. 

So  teariess,  yet  so  tender  ^  kind. 

And  grieved  ibr  those  he  left  behind ; 

With  all  the  irtiHe  a  cheek  whose  bloom 

Was  as  a  moekeiy  of  the  tomb. 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  rainbow^  ray  — 

An  eye  of  most  trsnsporent  light, 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright. 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur — not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untlmdy  lot,  — 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise. 

Tor  I  was  sunk  In  silence  —  lost 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most ; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 

Of  feinting  nature's  feebleness. 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less: 

I  listened,  but  I  could  not  hear  — 

I  caU'd,  for  I  was  wOd  with  fiear; 

I  knew  't  was  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished ; 

I  call'd,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 

I  burst  my  chatai  with  one  strong  bound. 

And  rush'd  to  him :  —  I  found  him  not, 

/only  stirr'd  hi  this  black  spot, 

/  only  lived  ^  /  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew ; 

The  bst  — the  sole  —  the  dearest  link 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink. 

Which  bound  me  to  my  feUing  race. 

Was  broken  In  this  fetal  place.  9 

One  on  the  eirth,  and  one  beneath — 

My  brothen  —  both  had  ceased  to  breathe  i 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas  I  my  own  was  Aill  as  chill ; 

the  good  Boonirard.  On  the  polar  to  which  this  anferta- 
nate  man  is  said  to  have  been  chained,  I  obeerved,  cot  out 
of  tlie  stone,  the  name  of  one  whose  beautiful  poem  has 
done  much  to  heighten  the  interest  of  this  drearr  spot,  and 
will,  perhaps,  do  more  towards  resoilng  flrom  oblitrion  the 
names  of  *  Chillon*  and  *  BonniTard,*  than  all  the  cmei 
sufl^rlngs  which  that  li^ured  man  endured  within  its  damp 
and  gloomy  walls.**] 

I  C**  But  why  withhold  the  bknr  ?— he  dIad.''.-MS.3 

*  r*  To  break  or  Ute."—  MS.3 

s  rThe  gentle  decay  and  gradual  eztiactlon  of  the  yoongesC 
life  IS  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  passage  in  the  poem.  '— 
JBFraaT.3 
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I  had  not  strength  to  stlr»  or  strive, 
fiat  fdt  that  I  was  stiU  aUve  ~ 
A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 
That  what  we  love  shall  ne*er  be  so. 

I  know  not  whf 

I  coold  not  die, 
I  had  no  earthly  hope — but  &Ith, 
And  that  fSorbade  a  selfish  death. 


What  next  befeU  me  then  and  there 
I  know  not  well  -» I  never  knew  — 

Tlrst  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air, 
And  then  of  darkness  too : 

I  had  no  thonght,  no  feeling  —  none  — 

Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone. 

And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist. 

As  shruUess  crags  within  the  mist ; 

For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  grey, 

It  was  not  night  —  it  was  not  day. 

It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light, 

So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight. 

But  vacancy  absorbing  space. 

And  fixedness — without  a  place ; 

There  were  no  stars — no  earth — no  time-~ 

Mo  check — no  change — no  good — no  crime- 
Bat  sUenoe,  and  a  stirless  breath 

Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death ; 

A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 

Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless  I 

X. 

A  light  broke  in  upon  my  bndn,— 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again. 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard. 
And  mine  was  thankftil  till  my  eyes 
Ban  over  with  the  ^ad  surprise. 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery ; 
Bat  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track, 
I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  roe  as  before, 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done, 
Bot  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  bird  was  perch*d,  as  fond  and  tame, 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree ; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  asure  wings. 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things. 

And  scem'd  to  say  them  all  for  me ! 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne*rr  shall  see  its  likeness  more : 
It  seem*d  like  me  to  want  a  mate. 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate. 
And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again. 
And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink. 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free. 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine. 
But  knowing  well  captivity. 

Sweet  bird  I  I  could  not  wish  for  thine  I 
Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 
A  visitant  from  Paradise ; 

1  p  1  aw  tlMm  with  their  lak«  below. 

And  their  three  thousiind  jreart  of  loow.'*  — >  MS.] 
*  Bccween  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone  and  Villeneure,  not 
br  froiB  CbiUoB,  i$  a  very  f  maU  IsLukI  ;  the  only  one  I  could 
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For — Heaven  forgive  that  thought  I  the  while 

Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile ; 

I  sometimes  deem'd  that  it  nLght  be 

My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me ; 

But  then  at  last  away  it  flew. 

And  then  'twas  mortal — well  I  knew. 

For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown. 

And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone,-^ 

Lone^-as  the  cone  within  its  shroud. 

Lone — as  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  dood  on  a  sunny  day. 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere. 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  la  gay. 

XL 
A  kind  of  change  came  m  my  flute. 
My  keepers  grew  compassionate ; 
I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so. 
They  were  U!uied  to  sights  of  woe. 
But  so  it  was :  — my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfiuten'd  did  remain. 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side. 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart. 
And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Betuming  where  my  walk  begun. 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod. 
My  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod ; 
For  if  I  thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profened  their  lowly  bed. 
My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick, 
And  my  crush'd  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

xn. 

I  made  a  footing  in  the  waU, 

It  was  not  therefhxn  to  escape. 
For  I  had  buried  one  and  all. 

Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape ; 
And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 
A  wider  prison  unto  me : 
No  child — no  sire — no  kin  had  I, 
No  partner  in  my  misery ; 
I  thought  of  this,  and  I  was  glad. 
For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad ; 
But  I  was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barr'd  windows,  and  to  bend 
Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high. 
The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 

XIIL 
I  saw  them — and  they  were  the  same. 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  firame ; 
I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high — their  wide  long  lake  below,  > 
And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fiillest  flow ; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O'er  channeird  rock  and  broken  bush  ; 
I  saw  the  white-wall'd  distant  town. 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down ; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle,< 
Which  in  my  rery  f^ce  did  smile. 
The  only  one  in  view ; 

percelTe,  In  myroyKge  roond  and  OTer  the  lake,  within  ita 
circumference.  It  contains  a  few  trees  (I  think  not  ahore 
three),  and  from  its  singieness  and  dimlnutiTO  tiie  has  a 
peculiar  eflhct  upon  the  view. 
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A  small  green  isle,  It  seem*d  no  more. 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  fiooft 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees. 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  monntain  breese. 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing. 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing. 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  flsh  swam  by  the  castle  wall. 
And  they  seemM  joyous  each  and  all ; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 
Hethought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem*d  to  fly, 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye. 
And  I  felt  troubled — and  would  Ciln 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain ; 
And  when  I  did  descend  again. 
The  darlmess  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  roe  as  a  heavy  load ; 
It  was  as  is  a  new-dug  grave. 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save, — 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  oppressed. 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  resL 

XIV. 
It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 
I  kept  no  count — I  took  no  note. 


I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  tondse, 

And  dear  them  of  their  dreary  mote ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  tne, 

I  ask*d  not  why,  and  reck*d  not  where, 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fetter'd  or  fetteriess  to  be, 
I  leam*d  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  i^ipear'd  at  last. 
And  all  my  hoods  aside  were  cast. 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage — and  all  my  own  I 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  flrom  a  second  home : 
With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made. 
And  watch'd  them  in  their  sullen  trade. 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play. 
And  why  should  I  fieel  less  than  they  7 
We  were  all  inmatfs  of  one  place. 
And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race. 
Had  power  to  kill — yet,  strange  to  tell ! 
In  quiet  we  had  Ieam*d  to  dwell —  ^ 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends. 
So  mudi  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are :  —even  I 
Begain'd  my  freedom  with  a  sigh.* 


^tppo  X 


A  VENETIAN   STORY. 


Soaalimd.  Farewell,  Moosleor  TkvTcUer :  Look,  yoa  lUp.  and  wear  itranga  ralta  >  diaable  all  the  benefltt  of 
your  own  eooncnr ;  bo  out  of  Ioto  with  your  Nativity,  and  almost  cfaJda  (Sod  for  making  you  that  coontenanco 
you  are ;  or  I  will  icaroa  think  that  you  bar*  swam  in  a  GoMdoia.  At  Yom  Like  H,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 


That  la,  bom  at 
then  what  Paris  is 


A$tmolaiion  nf  tke 

Venieet  which  was  mudi  Tisited  by  the  yoang  Kng*'*** 
— .  ch«  soat  of  all  dissoluteness. 


of  those  Cimea,  and 
S.A.> 


[Bsrro  was  written  at  Venice,  In  October,  1817,  and 
acquired  great  popularity  immediately  on  its  public- 
ation in  the  May  of  the  following  year.  Lord  Byron's 
letters  show  that  he  attached  very  little  importance 
to  it  at  the  time.     He  was  not  aware  that  he  had 


1  THere  follow  In  MS.  — 
*^  Nor  slew  I  of  my  subjects  one — 

What  sovereltn  [  h^^^^J^e  J  fc^  done  ?  T 

*  rit  lias  not  been  the  purpose  of  Lord  Byron  to  paint  the 
peculiar  character  of  Bonnlrard.  The  object  of  the  poem, 
like  tliat  of  Sterne's  celrbrated  sketch  of  the  prisoner,  is  to 
consider  capdTity  In  the  abstract,  and  to  mark  its  effects  in 
gradually  chilling  the  mental  powers  as  it  benumbs  and  freeses 
the  animal  frame,  until  the  unfortuoate  Tictim  becomes,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  his  dungeon,  and  identified  with  his  chains. 
This  transmutation  we  believe  to  be  founded  on  fact:  at 
least,  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  solitude  for  life  is  sub- 
stititted  for  capital  pualshments,  something  like  it  may  be 
witnessed.  On  particular  dars  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
these  victims  of  a  jurisprudence  which  calls  itself  humane, 
are  presented  to  the  public  eye,  upon  a  stage  erected  in  the 
open  market-place,  apparentlr  to  prevent  their  guilt  and 
their  punishment  (Vom  being  lorfrotten.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  witness  a  sight  more  deTroilini;  to  humanity  than  this 
exhibition:  with  matted  hair,  wild  looks, and  haggard  features, 
with  eyes  dauied  by  the  unwonted  light  of  the  sun,  and  ears 
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opened  a  new  vein.  In  which  his  genius  was  destined 
to  work  out  some  of  its  brightest  triumphs.  **  I  have 
written,**  he  says  to  Mr.  Murray,  **  a  poem  humour- 
ous, in  or  after  the  excellent  manner  of  Mr.  Whistle- 
craft,  and  founded  on  a  Yenetian  anecdote  which 

deafened  and  astounded  by  the  sudden  exchange  of  the  sllenoe 
of  a  dungeon  for  the  busy  hum  of  men,  the  wretches  sit  more 
like  rade  images  fashioned  to  a  fkntasttc  Imitation  of  human- 
ity, than  like  liring  and  reflecting  beings.  In  the  course  of 
tiine  we  are  assured  they  generally  become  either  madmen  or 
idiots,  as  mind  or  matter  happens  to  predominate,  when,  the 
mysterious  balance  between  tnem  is  dwtroyed.  It  will  readily 
be  allowed  that  this  singular  poem  Is  more  powerful  than 
pleasing.  The  dungeon  or  Bonnirard  is,  like  that  of  Ugolino, 
a  subject  too  diimal  for  eren  the  power  of  the  painter  or  poet 
to  counteract  Its  horrors.  It  is  the  more  disagreeable  as 
aflbrding  human  hope  no  anchor  to  rest  upon,  and  describing 
the  Sttllhrer,  though  a  man  of  talents  and  virtues,  as  altogether 
inert  and  poweriess  under  his  accumulated  sulTerings :  yet,  as 
a  picture,  however  gloomy  the  colouring,  it  may  rival  any 
which  Lord  Byron  has  drawn  ;  nor  is  It  possible  to  read  it 
without  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  corresponding  with  that  which 
he  describes  the  victim  to  have  suffered.  —  Si  a  WaLTsa 
ScoTr.3 

'  P*  Although  I  was  only  nine  days  at  Venice,  I  saw.  In 
Chat  little  time,  more  liberty  to  sin,  than  ever  I  heard  tell  of 
in  the  city  of  London  in  tiine  years."  —  R^er  AtehmmSl 
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It  b  called  Btppo — the  short  name  for 
Oiuseppo^  — that  Is,  the  Joe  of  the  Italian  Joseph. 
It  has  politics  and  fcrodtf.**  Again — "  Whistlecraft 
is  my  immediate  model,  bat  Bemi  is  the  fother  of 
that  kind  of  ^writing ;  which,  I  think,  suits  our  lan- 
guage, too,  Terf  weU.  We  shall  see  by  this  ezperi^ 
ment  It  will,  at  any  rate,  show  that  I  can  write 
chcerAilly,  and  repel  the  charge  of  monotony  and 
mannerism. "  He  wished  llr.  Murray  to  accept  of 
Beppo  as  a  free  gift,  or,  as  he  chose  to  express  it,  *'  as 
port  of  the  contract  for  Canto  Fourth  of  ChUde 
Harold ;  **  adding,  however,^**  if  it  pleases,  you  shall 
haTe  more  in  the  same  mood ;  for  I  know  the  Italian 
way  ofK/tf  and,  as  for  the  vtrat  and  the  passions,  1 
have  them  still  in  tolerable  rigour.'* 

The  Bight  Honourable  John  Hookham  Frere  has, 
then,  by  Lord  Byron*s  confession,  the  merit  of  having 
first  introduced  the  Bsnusque  style  into  our  lan- 
guage ;  but  his  perfonnance,  entitled  "  Prospectus 
and  Specimen  of  an  intended  National  Work,  by 
WnUam  and  Bobcrt  Whistlecraft,  of  Stowmarket,  in 
Suflblk,  Harness  and  Collar  Makers,  intended  to 
comprise  the  most  interesting  Particulars  relating  to 
King  Arthur  and  his  Bound  Table,"  though  it  de- 
lighted all  elegant  and  learned  readers,  obtained  at 
the  time  little  notice  from  the  public  at  large,  and  Is 
already  almost  fSorgotten.  For  the  causes  of  this 
failure,  about  which  Mr.  Base  and  others  have 
written  at  some  length,  it  appears  needless  to  look 
farther  than  the  last  sentence  we  have  been  quoting 
from  the  letters  of  the  author  of  the  more  successful 
Bt^to,  Whistlecraft  had  the  vorse:  It  had  also  the 
hnmoor,  the  wit,  and  even  the  poetry  of  the  Italian 
model ;  but  it  wanted  the  life  of  actual  manners,  and 
the  strength  of  stirring  passions.  Mr.  Frere  had 
forgot,  or  was,  with  all  his  genius,  unfit  to  profit  by 
remembering,  that  the  poets,  whose  style  he  was 
adopting^  always  made  their  style  appear  a  secondary 
matter.  They  never  fUled  to  embroider  their  mer- 
riment on  the  texture  of  a  really  interesting  story. 
Lord  Byron  perceived  this ;  and  avoiding  his  imme- 
diate master^  one  fiital  error,  and  at  least  equalling 
him  in  the  excellencies  which  he  did  display,  engaged 
at  onoe  the  sympathy  of  readers  of  every  dass,  and 
became  substantially  the  founder  of  a  new  species  of 
EogUah  poetry. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Frere,  however,  whose  **  Speci- 
men** has  long  been  out  of  print,  we  roust  take  this 
opportunity  of  showing  how  completely,  as  to  style 
and  versification,  he  bad  anticipated  Beppo  and  Bon 
Juan.  In  the  introductions  to  his  cantos,  and  in 
various  detached  passages  of  mere  description,  he 
had  produced  precisely  the  sort  of  effect  at  which 
Lord  Byron  aimed  in  what  we  may  call  the  secondary, 
or  merely  ornamental,  parts  of  his  Comic  Epic.  For 
cnmplf,  this  is  the  beginning  of  Whistlecraft's  first 
cnto:  — 


Vn  often  wtohM  that  I  eould  write  a  book, 
Soch  as  all  EngUah  people  might  peroM ; 

I  D«v«r  ahoold  regret  tho  pains  It  took. 
That  *i  joat  tbo  sort  of  fame  that  1  ihoald  choose ; 

To  saU  abo«B  the  worid  like  Captain  Cook, 
1  *d  sling  a  eoC  up  fiar  mjr  larourite  Huso, 

And  we  'd  take  Terses  out  to  Demarara, 

To  New  Sottlh  Wales,  and  np  to  Niagara. 


& 


Totia  eoQsome  czdseablc  commodities. 
They  raiso  th«  nation's  s|ririt  when  Tictorlous, 

Th«]r  drive  an  export  trade  In  whims  and  oddities. 
Making  our  comnterce  and  revenue  glorious  \ 


As  an  industrious  and  painstaking  bodf  tls 

That  Poets  should  be  reckon'd  meritorious: 
And  therefore  I  submissiTdy  propose 
To  erea  one  Board  for  Verse  and  one  for  Prose. 

**  Princes  protecting  Sciences  and  Art 

I've  often  seen,  in  copper-plate  and  print  s 

I  never  saw  them  elsewhere,  for  my  part. 
And  therefore  I  conclude  there's  nothing  in  't : 

But  every  body  knows  the  Regent's  heart ; 
I  trust  he  won't  reject  a  well-meant  hint ; 

Each  Board  to  have  twelve  members,  with  a  seat 

To  bring  them  in  per  ann.  five  hundred  neat :  — 

**  From  Princes  I  descend  to  the  Nobility : 

In  former  times  all  persons  of  high  stsdtionst 

Lords,  Baronets,  and  rersons  of  gentiUtf , 
Paid  twenty  guineas  for  the  dedications : 

This  practice  was  attended  with  utilitv ; 
llie  patrons  lived  to  ftiture  generatfons. 

The  poets  lived  by  their  industrious  earnins... 

So  men  alive  and  dead  could  live  by  Learniug. 

"  Then,  twenty  guineas  was  a  little  fortune ; 

Now,  we  must  starve  unless  the  times  shnuld  mend : 
Our  poets  now-SMlays  are  deem'd  importune 

If  their  addresses  are  diflVisely  penn'd ; 
Host  fashionable  authors  make  a  short  one 

To  their  own  wife,  or  child,  or  private  friend. 
To  show  their  independence,  I  suppose ; 
And  that  may  do  for  Gentlemen  lilie  those. 

"  Lastly,  the  common  people  I  beseech  — 

Dear  People  I  if  you  think  mj  verses  clever. 

Preserve  with  care  your  noble  parts  of  speech. 
And  take  it  as  a  maxim  to  endeavour 

To  talk  as  your  good  mothers  used  to  teach. 
And  then  these  lines  of  mine  may  last  for  ever ; 

And  don't  confound  the  language  of  the  nation 

With  long-tailVi  words  In  osH^  and  ation. 

**  1  think  that  Poets  (whether  Whig  or  Tory) 
(Whether  they  go  to  meeting  or  to  church) 

Shnuld  study  to  promote  their  country's  glory 
With  patriotic  diligent  research ; 

That  children  yet  unborn  may  learn  the  story. 
With  grammars,  dictionaries,  canes,  and  birch ; 

It  stands  to  reason  —  This  was  Homer's  plan. 

And  we  must  do  —  like  him— the  best  we  can. 

"  Hadoc  and  Marmlon,  and  manv  more. 

Are  out  in  print,  and  mmt  of  them  have  sold ; 
Perhaps  together  they  may  make  a  score  i 

Richard  the  First  has  had  his  Ktory  told  ~~ 
But  there  were  Lords  and  Princes  long  before. 

That  had  behaved  themselves  like  warriors  bold : 
Amongst  the  rest  there  was  tiie  great  King  Aamoa, 
What  hero's  fame  was  ever  carried  farther  ?  '* 

The  following  description  of  King  Arthur's  Christ- 
mas at  Carlisle  is  equally  meritorious :  — 

"  Tbb  Gbbat  Kiko  Abtrob  made  a  sumptuous  Feast, 
And  held  hb  Royal  Christmas  at  Carlisle, 

And  thither  came  the  Vassals,  most  and  least, 
From  every  comer  of  this  British  Isle ; 

And  all  were  entertain'd,  Iwth  man  and  beast, 
According  to  their  rank,  in  proper  style : 

The  steeds  were  fed  and  litter'd  in  the  stable, 

The  ladies  and  the  knights  sat  down  to  table. 

'*  The  bill  of  fare  (as  you  may  well  suppose) 

Was  suited  to  those  plentifVil  old  times. 
Before  our  n:odem  luxuries  arose. 

With  truffles  and  ragouts,  and  various  crimes  t 
And  therefore,  from  the  original  In  prose 

I  shall  arrange  the  catalogue  in  rhymes : 
They  lerved  up  salncn,  venison,  and  wild  boars 

By  hundreds,  and  by  dozens,  and  by  scores. 

"  Hoesheads  of  honey,  kilderkins  of  mustard. 

Mutton*  and  fatted  beeves,  and  bacon  swine ; 
Herons  and  bitterns,  peacock,  swan  and  bustard. 

Teal,  ma^Urd,  pigeons,  widgeons,  and  in  fine 
Plum-ptiddings,  pancakes,  apple-pies  and  custard : 

And  therewithal  they  drank  good  Gascon  wine. 
With  mead,  and  ale,  and  cyder,  of  our  own  ; 
For  porter,  punch,  and  negus  were  not  known. 

**  The  noise  and  uproar  of  the  icuUery  tribe. 
All  pilfering  and  icrambling  in  their  calling, 

Was  past  all  powers  of  languaj^e  to  describe  — 
The  din  of  manful  oaths  and  female  squalling: 

The  sturdy  porter,  huddling  up  his  bribe. 
And  then  at  random  breaking  heads  and  bawling. 
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Outcries,  and  cries  of  order,  and  coiitiisians» 
Hade  a  fwnftisinn  befood  all  oonftukms ; 

'  Bcfxars  and  vagabonds,  blind,  lame,  and  sturdy. 
Minstrels  and  singers  with  their  Tarioas  airs. 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  hurdj-gordf, 
JuKgiers  and  mountebanks  with  apes  and  bean. 

Continued  fVom  the  first  daj  to  the  third  daf. 
An  uproar  like  ten  thousand  Smithfleld  Cdrs ; 

There  wrre  wild  beasts  and  foreign  birds  and  creafeoies. 

And  Jews  and  Foreigners  with  foreign  Jeaturea. 

'  All  sorts  of  people  there  were  seen  together. 
All  sorts  of  charatters,  all  sorts  of  dresses ; 

The  fool  with  fox's  tail  and  peacock's  feather. 
PIlgriBBS,  and  penitents,  and  grare  burgesses  ; 

The  country  people  with  their  coau  of  logitber. 
Vintners  and  rictuallers  with  cans  aid  messes: 

Grooms,  archers,  varlets,  falconers  and  yeomen. 

Damsels  and  waiting-maids,  and  waitlng-i 


'  But  the  profiwe,  Indelicata  amours. 

The  Tolnr,  unenligfaten'd  conrersation 
Of  minstrels,  menials,  courtesans,  and  boors, 

(Although  appropriate  to  their  meaner  station) 
Would  certalnir  revolt  a  taste  iike  rours ; 

Therefore  I  snail  omit  the  calculation 
Of  all  the  curses,  oaths,  and  aiCs.  and  stabs, 
Occasion'd  by  their  dice,  and  drink,  and  drabs. 

'  We  must  take  care  In  our  poetic  cruise. 

And  nerer  hold  a  single  tack  too  lung ; 
Thererore  my  rersatile,  ingenious  Muse, 

Takes  leave  of  this  illiterate,  low-bred  throng. 
Intending  to  pment  superior  views. 

Which  to  gentceler  company  belong. 
And  show  the  higher  orders  oif  society 
Behaving  with  politencas  and  proprii^. 

'  And  certainly  th^  say,  for  fine  behaving 

King  Arthur's  Court  has  never  had  its  match  ; 

True  point  of  honour,  without  pride  or  braving. 
Strict  etiquette  for  ever  on  the  watch : 

Their  manners  were  refined  and  perfect  — saving 
Some  modem  graces,  which  they  could  not  catch. 

As  spitting  through  the  teeth,  and  driving  stages. 

Accomplishments  reserved  for  distant  ages. 

They  look'd  a  manly,  generous  generation ; 

Beards,  shoulders,  eyebrow  s.  broad,  andsq  uare,  and  thick. 
Their  accents  firm  and  loud  in  coDversation, 

Their  eyes  and  gestures  eager,  sharp,  and  (ful^ 
Showed  them  prepared,  on  proper  provocatton. 

To  give  the  lie,  pull  noses,  stab,  and  kick ; 
And  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  said. 
They  were  so  rvj  courteous  md  welUbred. 


**  The  ladles  lookM  of  an  heroic  race  — 

At  first  a  general  likeness  struck  your  eye. 

Tall  figures,  open  features,  oral  face. 
Large  eyes,  with  ample  eyebrows  archM  and  high ; 

Their  manners  had  an  odd,  peculiar  grace^ 
Neither  repulsive,  afl'able,  nor  shy, 

Ma}estical,  reserved,  and  somewhat  sullen ; 

Their  dresses  partly  silk  and  partly  wooUen.** 

The  little  matches  ct  critical  quizxing  introduced 
in  Whistlecraft  are  perfect  in  their  \ray.  Take,  for 
example,  this  good-humoured  parody  on  one  of  the 
most  nuigniflcent  passages  in  Wordsworth :  — 

**  In  castles  and  in  courts  Ambition  dwells. 

But  not  in  castles  w  In  courts  alone; 
She  breathed  a  wish,  throughout  those  sacred  cells. 

For  bells  of  larger  sise,  and  louder  tone ; 
Giants  abominate  the  sound  of  bells. 

And  soon  the  fierce  antipathy  was  shown. 
The  tinkling  snd  the  jingling,  and  the  clangor. 
Boused  their  irrational,  gigantic  anger. 

**  Unhappy  mortals  I  ever  blind  to  fate  I 

Unhappy  Monks  I  you  see  no  danger  nigh  ; 

Bxultii^  in  their  sovmd,  and  sixe,  and  weight. 
From  mom  till  noon  the  merry  peal  you  ply : 

The  belfry  rocks^  vour  bosoms  are  elate. 
Your  spirits  with  the  ropes  and  pnlleyf  fiy ; 

Tired,  bitt  transported,  panting,  pulling,  hauling, 

BampIng  and  stamping,  oveijoy'd  and  bawling. 

**  Meanwhile  the  solemn  mountains  that  surrounded 
The  silent  valley  where  the  convent  l.iy. 
With  tintinnabiUar  uproar  were  afcounded, 
When  the  first  peal  burst  forth  at  break  of  day : 


o 


FaeUng  their  granite  ean  ae? eraJr  v,^..,,,,^ 

ner  scarce  knew  what  to  think,  or  what  to  say  { 
Mm  (though  large  mountains  commonly  conceal 
Their  sentiments,  dltsemhiing  what  they  fsel, 

"  Y^  Cader-GMriihpvmkii  domdm  tkrome 
To  kmgt  LoUommtm ' 


Qftkig  Mtramge  rutmour,  wUk  tm  m^mt  tame, 

Tkmmd'rfmrkiBdeepturpriseamdmd^mmtiom, 
TkeleMterkUts,  m  f>'!««^K»yff<^ 

'  revcreevi 


Ducmst'd  the  topic  ^, , 

Diseottm'mg  with  their  tekoea  mU  dmm  lomg, 
Tkeir  omljf  eomoenatiom  wa$,*  ^ig-domg,*" 

Ut,  Base  has  a  Tery  elegant  easar  on  WUstlecrafl 
in  his  <«  Thoughts  and  BecoUections  hjr  One  oi  th. 
last  Century,**  which  thus  concludes :  — 


^^y 


r  - 


*"r. « 


J  ■ 


"Beppo,  which  had  a  stoty,  and  whidi  pointed  but  one"    »:c' 
way,  met  with  signal  and  universal  success;  whUe  'The  ^^ 

Monks  and  the  Ghmta*  have  been  little  appreciated,  br  Uw 
majority  of  readers.  Yet  those  who  wUl  only  langh  upon  • 
sufficient  warrant,  may,  on  analysing  this  bnvur»4Niem,  find 
legitimate  matter  for  their  mirth.  The  want  ofmaninc  -■**- 
certainly  cannot  be  ob}ected  to  it,  wHh  reason  ;  for  It  contataa  * 
a  deep  substratum  of  sense,  and  does  not  exhibit  a  rw^rm^ftr 
which  has  not,  or  might  not,  have  its  parallel  m  nature.  I  , 
remember  at  the  time  this  poem  was  published,  (which  was, 
when  the  French  monarchy  seemed  endangered  by  the  vacil. 
lating  conduct  of  Louis  XVlII.,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
succisssive  ministers,  was  trimming  between  the  l^aUsu  and 
the  liberals,  apparently  thinkhig  that  driUty  and  coodliatiast 
waaa  remedv  for  all  evils,}  a  friend  dared  me  to  prove  my 
asKrtion ;  and,  by  way  of  a  text,  referred  me  to  the  "^^^nr^vr 
of  the  crippled  abbot,  under  whose  direction, 

■  The  convent  was  all  going  to  the  devil, 

WhUe  he,  poor  eratcuni,  thought  hlms^belofad 
For  saying  handsome  things,  and  being  dril. 
Wheeling  about  as  he  was  puU'd  and  shoved.* 


*. 


Tl 


'    J 


«4 


The  obvious  application  of  this  was  made  by  me  to 
Louis  XV 111. ;  and  it  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  author 
to  designate  him  in  particular,  the  applicaoiiity  of  the  passage 
to  the  then  state  of  France,  and  her  ruler,  shuws,  at  Iran.  th« 
intrinsic  truth  of  the  description.  Take.  In  the  same  way. 
the  character  of  Sir  Tristram,  and  we  sliall  find  its  i»trtTmit>. 
if  not  in  one,  in  different  living  persona. 

'  Songs,  music,  languages,  and  many  a  lay 

Asturian,  or  Armoric,  Irish,  Basque, 
His  ready  memory  seised  and  bore  away  ; 

And  ever  when  the  ladles  cliose  to  ask. 
Sir  Tristram  was  prepared  to  sing  and  play. 

Not  liiie  a  minstrel,  earnest  at  his  task. 
But  with  a  sportive,  careless,  easy  style. 

As  if  he  secm'd  to  mock  himself  the  while. 

'  His  ready  wit.  and  rambling  education. 
With  the  congenial  infiuence  of  his  stars. 

Had  Uught  him  all  the  arts  of  conversation. 
All  games  of  skill,  and  stratagems  of  wars  ; 

His  birth,  it  seems,  by  Merlin's  calculation. 
Was  under  Venus,  Merctuy,  and  Mara  : 

His  mind  with  all  their  attributes  was  mix'd. 

And,  like  those  planets,  wand'ring  and  unfix'd. 

**  Who  can  read  this  description,  without  recognising  In  It 
the  portraiu  (flattering  portraits,  perhus)  of  two  militarr 
characters  well  known  in  society  ?"^ 

The  reader  will  find  a  copious  criticism  on  Whistle- 
craft,  firom  the  pen  of  Ugo  Foscolo,  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  voL  xzL] 


-i      " 


^tppo* 


T  IS  known,  at  least  it  should  be,  that  throughout 
All  countries  of  the  Catholic  persuasioo. 

Some  weeks  before  Shrove  Tuesday  comes  about. 
The  people  take  their  fill  of  recreatioo. 


^ 

'<-:^ 
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pot  on 


In  fhn ; 
idr  tbe  fins 

cafatran't  bubble 

paidttacm  doable. 


whate*er 
ope,  or  cloak, 
r  in  Bag  Fair, 
or  joke; 


^iHdrii  tPHiM  vir  au  'h^  Wu^', 

VTH. 
banUiif  I  iPmJd  f«nMnm^n4 
in  tbtumaen,  *  'wflirF  'b^r  itm» 
to  Md  (telr  emk,  nr  vifa.  ir  in^raf^ 
**sft orilda tti  dia  ^Itraiut,  ^vui  i«i«r  f.  ^.,<a» 
(Or  if  let  oat  beflmbaiut  tlw^r  nay  ^^4 

B^  aPT  AcBBi  lesft  iiaM«  ■»  /#m  , 
^^'^"'^  Sot.  Chm-vtiwuar,  wrt  .t!^>^ 
Or,  by  the  Leid:  a  Lmt  -mil  -vKi  u^j*  f^ 


acoenti  ipoke, 

hit  on 
in  Great  Britain. 


▼L 


^oTi, 


Uw  Carnival^  which  bdng 
impUet  "  fiuFVwell  to  flesh:** 
the  name  and  tiling  agreeing; 
Laittherliveon  fish  both  salt  and  fhsb. 


Ttathtoair,  If  j«ir««iir««i  •  a*. 

Acemidtag  oaflie  ;imr«rti. — «it)u«i.«^  wv  «-* 
^  fatigB.  Ji  ohlMvvi  <»  ter     <r^    .*►. 

If  PncaQntr  ir  dnkiy,  ir  «  w€^»,tu. 
Would  f9dl9  4ini»  .n  -in  m  •  .^.  j  — 

:'i  the  penalCT,  •»  wy  i#  ^^ 


Of  an  the  plaos  -wh^fl*  li^  r-#-A-.  a 

Tor  dMOKr  an*  awi^,  «ui  «9t^.^^  ^^r    -^ 
And  mM^inr,  -mrf  tiim^  ^^t  <     •^--     ^^    ^^^^ 

And  at  the  flMMvnr  r«#a&  ,  *,^  .^  #.^ 


They 'w  pwt^  ^.*i  •«^-  ii.^iAr  Am.  ^  f , 

Bl»!fe  4741.  «>«H  t  ,Avi^    «u^  .*.^    , 

Sadi  at  11C  uii  *«•  v<^^a  '«,  ^   '^   / 
In  «B«d<ag  4*%i  *!•  K«>(«c  A  , 


{  The  seK  »  «  r/^  -t-,*^  '  "^ ' 


/  . 


'  C*F«r,hriJH  Cofcnt  GaidflD,  I  on't  fait  od 

J^TbeC«aivai,'*n]nMr.IUMe.'*aioagbft  b  (artr«r 
^^g.inriwam  *0  tb*  fcaiaf  of  the  nadoo*  which  eetebfac* 
**  "•  ■  to  fcaenl  chaneter,  nearly  the  mne  aU  over  tae 
te  hfgiiintin  is  Uke  any  other  leaMa ;  to««e» 
begin  to  meet  maw|uet  uid  nnnmaen  in  ^m^ 
^  atlM  laat  flfteen  dayi  the  nloc  tlifa±aot ;  and dariu 
^^  ttrrr  tef  att  It  horly-bttrly.  Bat  to  paint  these,  mtifii 
*f  W  aInMit  cnnridered  at  a  separate  festiTal,  I  nra«t  «rsu 
*vHtf  oftbe  words  of  Messrs.  wniiam  and  Thomas  W'st^ue. 
°a^  ta  vteae  *  Proepeetos  and  Spedmen  of  an  iaMttfiM 
^■inesl  Werfc'  I  find  the  description  ready  and*  i«  mr 
^■d,  nfcBsiilin  thsl,  besides  the  ordfaiary  f ' 


nd  vagaboods*  bitnd,  lame*  aacww«w, 
Stimcieii  and  singers,  with  their  rarioos  tin, 

Tlw  pipe,  tlie  tabor,  and  the  hurdr-gnrdy, 
Jogpcfs  and  moontciMnks.  with  ues  and  been^ 

Goounoe,  from  the  first  day  to  the  third  dijr. 
Aa  opraar  Uke  ten  thousand  SmithfleU  fairs'^ 


fi'^ir.'-h.^tfM  V*.  fMT  «>^ ^  *' 

■*«      K    *    «i    .^^ ^ 


• 


& 


^'*'  '  i  .  ,. 


-■!■' 


<^ 
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They  look  when  letning  over  the  baloonj. 
Or  stepp'd  llrom  out  a  picture  by  Qloisiooc,  i 


Whoee  tints  are  truth  and  beauty  at  thetr  bat ; 

And  when  you  to  ManfHni*s  palace  gn,  * 
That  picture  (howsoever  fine  the  rest) 

Is  loveliest  to  my  mind  of  all  the  show ; 
It  may  perhaps  be  also  to  yomr  sest. 

And  that's  the  cause  I  rhyme  upon  it  so ; 
*Tis  but  a  portrait  of  his  son,  and  wife. 
And  self;  but  such  a  woman  1  love  in  life  I  ^ 

xnL 

Lore  in  ftill  life  and  length,  not  love  ideal, 
No^  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name. 

But  something  better  still,  so  Teiy  real. 

That  the  sweet  model  must  have  been  the  same ;  • 

A  thing  that  you  would  purchase,  beg,  or  steal, 
Wer  *t  not  impossible,  besides  a  shame : 

The  fece  recalls  some  &ce,  as  *t\Tere  with  pain. 

You  once  have  seen,  but  ne*er  will  see  again ; 

XIV. 
One  of  those  forms  which  flit  by  us,  when  we 

Are  young,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  every  fiice ; 
And,  oh  I  the  loveliness  at  times  we  see 

In  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace. 
The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  which  agree. 

In  many  a  namelftt  being  we  retrace. 
Whose  course  and  home  we  knew  not,  nor  shall  know, 
Ldke  the  lost  Pleiad'*  seen  no  more  below. 

XV. 
I  said  that  like  a  picture  by  Gioigione 

Venetian  women  were,  and  so  they  art. 
Particularly  seen  ftom  a  balcony, 

(For  beauty 's  sometimes  best  set  off  afiir) 
And  there,  just  like  a  heroine  of  Goldoni, 

They  peep  ftom  out  the  blind,  or  o'er  the  bar ; 
And,  truth  to  say,  they  Ye  mostly  veiy  pretty. 
And  rather  like  to  show  It,  more 's  the  pity  1 

XVL 
For  glances  beget  ogles,  ogles  sighs, 

8i^  wishes,  wishes  words,  and  words  a  letter, 

1  p*  1  know  noChiag  of  pictures  myttir,  and  care  ahnoit  as 
Uttle ;  bat  to  mo  tKera  are  none  like  the  Venetian — aboreall, 
Gloraiona.  I  remember  well  his  Judgment  of  Solomon,  in 
the  MarisGakhi  gallery  In  Bologna.  The  real  mother  Is 
beaatlAil,  exquisitely  beautiftiL**— J^jmm  Letten,  1820.3 

'  CTha  followfaif  Is  Lord  Brron's  account  of  his  Tiiit  to 
this  oalece,  in  April,  1817;—**  To-^Ur.  I  hare  been  orer  the 
ilrinlpef 


;  palace,  umous  for  its  pictures.  Amongst  them,  there 
is  a  portrait  of  Ariosto,  by  Titian,  surpassing  all  m  j  antici. 
patkm  of  the  power  of  painting  or  human  expression  :  it  is 
the  poetry  of  portrait,  and  the  portrait  of  poetrr.  There 
was  also  one  of  some  learned  lady  centuries  old,  whose  name 
I  forget,  but  whose  features  must  alwajrs  be  remembered. 
Inerer  saw  greater  beauty,  or  sweetness,  or  wisdom; — it 
Is  the  kind  of  face  to  go  mad  for,  because  it  cannot  walk  out 
of  Its  frame.  There  is  also  a  famous  dead  Christ  and  lire 
Apostlea,  for  which  Buonaparte  oflkred  in  Tain  fire  thousand 
louis ;  and  of  which,  thougn  it  is  a  capo  d'  opera  of  Titian,  as 
I  am  no  connoisseur,  1  say  little,  and  thought  less,  except  of 
one  flgure  in  it.  There  are  ten  thousand  others,  and  some 
▼ery  nine  Giorgiones  amongst  them.  There  is  an  original 
Laura  and  PKrarch,  very  hideous  both.  Petrarch  has  not 
only  the  dress,  but  the  features  and  air  of  an  old  woman  ; 
ana  Laura  looks  by  no  means  like  a  young  one,  or  a  pretty 
one.  What  struck  most  in  the  general  collection,  was  the 
cxtreoM  resemblance  of  the  style  of  the  female  faces  in  the 
masa  of  pictures,  so  many  centuries  or  generations  old,  to 
those  rou  see  and  meet  evenr  day  among  the  existing  Italians. 
The  Queen  of  Cyprus  and  Giorgione's  wife,  particularly  the 
latter,  are  Venetians  as  it  were  of  yesterday ;  the  same  eres 
and  expression,  and,  to  my  mind,  there  is  none  finer.    You 


Which  flies  on  wings  of  Ught«]ied*d  BCercoiies, 
>Vho  do  such  things  because  they  know  no  better: 

And  then,  God  knows,  what  mJicbJef  may  arise,  . 
When  love  links  two  young  people  in  ens  fetter, 

Vne  assignations,  and  adulterous  beds. 

Elopements,  broken  vows*  and  hearts,  and  heads. 


Shakspeare  described  the  sex  in  Desdemona 
As  veiy  fldr,  but  yet  suspect  in  flunc,  * 

And  to  this  djqr  ftom  Venice  to  Verona 
Such  matters  may  be  proliably  the  same. 

Except  that  since  those  times  was  never  known  a 
Husband  whom  mere  suspicion  could  inflame 

To  suflbcate  a  wife  no  mote  than  twenty. 

Because  sbe  had  a  **  cavalier  servcnte.** 


(^ 


Their  jealousy  (if  they  are  ever  Jealous) 
Is  of  a  feir  comi^exion  altogether. 

Not  like  that  sooty  devQ  of  OtheUo*s 

Which  smothers  women  in  a  bed  of  feather. 

But  worthier  of  these  much  more  jolly  fellows, 
When  weary  of  the  matrimonial  tether 

His  head  for  such  a  wife  no  mortal  bothers, 

But  takes  at  once  another,  or  another's.* 


Didst  ever  see  a  Gondola  7    For  fear 

Tou  should  not,  1*11  describe  it  yon  exactly: 

'TIS  a  long  oover*d  boat  that  *%  common  here. 
Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  but  compactly, 

Bow*d  by  two  rowers,  each  call*d  '*  Gondolier," 
It  gUdes  along  the  water  looking  blackly. 

Just  like  a  ooflin  dapt  in  a  canoe. 

Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  da 


And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go^ 
And  under  the  Bialto?  shoot  along. 

By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow. 
And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throng. 

They  wait  in  their  dusk  liveiy  of  woe, — 
But  not  to  them  do  wocftil  things  belongs 

For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  ftm. 

Like  mourning  coaches  when  the  Amend  *s  dome. 


nottdng  of  paindng,  and 
of  somfthlng  1  hava 


must  recoOect,  Itowerer,  that  I  kno' 
that  I  detest  It,  unless  it  reoslnds 
seen,  or  think  it  possibla  to  seei"] 

*  [This  appears  to  be  an  incorrect  dcscrlptioB  of  tlM  pin- 
ture ;  as,  aocordina  to  Vasarl  and  oCbm,  GiorgioQa  navar 
was  married,  and  died  young,  j 

4  **  Oust  aeptam  did  sax  taman  ease  soleot.*'  —  Ovm. 

»  C*'Lookto*t: 

In  Venice  th«T  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  «how  their  husbands  ;  their  best  eoosdenca 
Is— not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown.**'— CMftelfe.3 

*  [**  Jealousy  is  not  the  order  of  the  day  in  Venice,  and 
daiEgers  are  out  of  fashion,  while  duels  on  lore  matters  are 
unknown— at  least,  with  the  husbands.**— J|rreisZ.cttcra.3 

7  PAn  English  abbreviation.  Rialto  Is  the  name,  not  of 
the  bridge,  but  of  the  island  from  which  It  is  called ;  and  the 
Venetians  say.  U  ponte  di  Rialto,  as  wa  say  Westminster 
Bridge.  In  that  island  is  the  Exchange ;  and  I  have  often 
walked  there  as  on  classic  ground.  In  the  diqrs  of  Antonio 
and  Bassanio  it  was  second  to  none.  **  I  sotto  portidil.''  says 
Sansovino.  writing  in  liMO,  **  sono  ocnl  glomi  ffeqnentad  da  I 
mercatanti  Fiorentini,  Genovesi,  Milanesl,  SpagnuoU,  Ttirehi, 
e  d'  altre  nadoni  diverse  del  mondo,  1  quail  vl  cooeorroBo  la 
tanta  copia,  die  questa  piassa  A  annoverau  fk«  la  pdme  deU' 
universa"    It  was  there  that  the  Christian  hdd  dl 


with  the  Jew ;  and  Sbyiock  refers  to  it,  when  he  saya, 
**  Signor  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oil. 
In  the  Rialto,  you  have  rsted  ma.** 

•Andiamo  k  Rialto'  — M*ora  dl  Rialto*— wera  on  every 
toogoa ;  and  continue  so  to  the  prasapl  dsty.— .  RooaaaL^ 


« 


Bat  to  mr  stoiy.  — *T  was  aome  jtan  ago, 
It  may  be  thlrtjr,  tortjt  more  or  less, 

The  camiTal  was  at  its  height,  and  so 
Were  all  kinds  of  builbonery  and  dress ; 

A  certain  lady  went  to  see  the  show, 
Her  real  name  I  know  not,  nor  can  guess, 

And  so  we'll  call  her  Laura,  if  you  please. 

Because  it  slips  into  my  verse  ^th  ease. 


She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  years 
Which  certain  people  call  a  **  certmn  a^** 

Whidi  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  appears. 
Because  I  never  heard,  nor  could  engage 

A  person  yet  by  prayers,  or  bribes,  or  tears. 
To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  <m  page, 

The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word, — 

Which  surely  b  exceedin^y  absurd. 

XXTTT, 
Laura  was  blooming  still,  had  made  the  best 

Of  time,  and  time  retum*d  the  compUmcnt, 
And  treated  her  genteelly,  so  that,  dressed. 

She  look'd  extremely  well  where'er  she  went ; 
A  pretty  woman  is  a  welcome  guest. 

And  Laura's  brow  a  ftrown  had  rarely  bent ; 
Indeed  she  shone  all  smiles,  and  seem'd  to  flatter 
M«nMfMi  with  her  black  eyes  for  looking  at  her. 

XXIV. 
She  was  a  married  woman ;  *tis  convenient. 

Because  in  Christian  countries  *tis  a  rule 
To  view  their  little  slips  with  eyes  more  lenient ; 

Whereas,  if  single  ladies  play  the  fool, 
(Unless  within  the  period  intervenient 

A  well-timed  wedding  makes  the  scandal  oool) 
I  doo*t  know  how  they  ever  can  get  over  it, 
£icept  they  manage  never  to  discover  it 


Her  husband  sail*d  upon  the  Adriatic, 
And  made  some  voyages,  too.  In  other  seas. 

And  when  he  lay  in  quarantine  for  pratique 
(A  tortr  days*  precaution  *galnst  disease). 

His  wift  would  mount,  at  times,  her  highest  attic. 
For  thence  she  could  discern  the  ship  with  ease : 

He  was  a  merchant  trading  to  Aleppo, 

His  name  Giuseppe,  call'd  more  briefly,  Beppo. 

XXVL 
Be  was  a  man  as  dusky  as  a  Spaniard, 

Sunburnt  with  travel,  yet  a  portly  figure ; 
Though  coloured,  as  it  were,  within  a  tanyard, 

He  was  a  person  both  of  sense  and  vigour— 
A  better  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard : 

And  «Ae,  although  her  manners  show'd  no  rigour. 
Was  deem*d  a  woman  of  the  strictest  principle. 
So  much  as  to  be  thought  almost  invincible.  ^ 

1  P*Tb«MDeral  state  of  morals  here  If  much  thcscmt  at  tai 
Uw  Doirn'  nm« ;  a  womao  It  rirtuout  (according  to  th«  code) 
who  UoBttt  herself  to  her  husband  and  on«  lorer ;  those  who 
bave  two,  three,  or  more,  are  a  little  wild ;  bat  it  Is  only  those 
wtw  are  indlacrtmloatelf  dIflUse,  and  form  a  low  connection, 
vHo  are  oonaidercd  as  orerstepplng  the  modesty  of  marriage, 
to  no  cooTlDdDg  a  woman  here,  that  she  Is  in  the 


But  several  years  elapsed  since  they  had  met; 

Some  people  thought  the  ship  was  lost,  and  some 
That  he  had  somehow  blunder'd  into  debt. 

And  did  not  like  the  thoughts  of  steering  home ; 
And  there  were  several  offer'd  any  bet. 

Or  that  he  would,  or  that  he  would  not  come. 
For  most  men  (till  by  losing  render'd  sager) 
Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager. 


XXYIIL 
*Tls  said  that  their  last  parting  was  pathetic. 

As  partings  often  are,  or  ought  to  be. 
And  their  presentiment  was  quite  prophetic 

That  they  should  never  more  each  other  see, 
(A  sort  of  morbid  feeling,  half  poetic. 

Which  I  have  known  occur  in  two  or  three,) 
When  kneeling  on  the  shore  upon  her  sad  knee. 
He  left  this  Adriatic  Ariadne. 


XXIX. 

And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little. 
And  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  as  well  she  might  • 

She  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual, 
And  could  not  sleep  with  ease  alone  at  night ; 

She  deem'd  the  window-fhunes  and  shutters  brittle 
Against  a  daring  housebreaker  or  sprite. 

And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 

With  a  vice-husband,  chiefy  to  protect  her. 


She  chose,  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not  choose. 
If  only  you  will  but  oppose  their  choice  ?  ) 

Till  Beppo  should  return  firom  his  long  cruise. 
And  bid  once  more  her  fhitbftd  heart  rc^joice, 

A  man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse  — 
A  coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice ; 

A  Count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  well  as  quality. 

And  in  his  pleasures  of  great  liberality.  > 

XXXL 

And  then  he  was  a  Count,  and  then  he  knew 

Music,  and  dancing,  fiddling,  French  and  Tuscan; 

The  last  not  easy,  be  it  known  to  you. 
For  ttw  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan. 

He  was  a  critic  upon  operas,  too, 

And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin ; 

And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 

Song,  scene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  **  seccatura !  ** 

xxxn. 

His  -  bravo  "was  decisive,  for  that  sound 
Hush'd  **  Academie**  sigh*d  in  silent  awe ; 

The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  look'd  around. 
For  fear  of  some  fidse  note's  detected  flaw. 

The  ''prima  donna's"  tunefUl  heart  would  bound, 
DreadtDg  the  deep  damnation  of  his  **  bah  t" 

Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto^ 

Wiah'd  him  five  £ithom  under  the  Rlalto. 

smaUeet  degree  deriating  from  the  rule  of  right  or  the  fitness 
of  things,  in  having  an  amoron.  The  great  sin  seems  to  He 
in  concealing  it,  or  having  more  than  one ;  that  is,  unless 
such  an  extension  of  the  prerogative  is  understood  and  afK 
proved  of  by  the  prior  claimant/' ~JB^M  Letterit  1817.3 
s  r*  A  Count  of  wealth  inferior  to  his  quality. 

Which  somewhat  Umited  his  liberaUty/' —  MS.] 
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XXXTTT. 

He  patronised  the  Improvtsatorit 

Na7,  could  himself  extemporise  some  stuixas. 
Wrote  rhymes,  sang  songs,  could  also  tell  a  stoiy. 

Sold  pictures,  and  was  skilAil  in  the  dance  as 
Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glory         [has ; 

Must  surely  yield  the  palm  to  that  which  France 
In  short,  he  was  a  perfect  cavaliero^ 
And  to  his  very  Talet  seem*d  a  hero. 


XXXIV. 

Then  he  was  folthfiil  too,  as  well  as  amorous ; 

So  that  no  sort  of  female  could  complain. 
Although  they  *re  now  and  then  a  little  damorous. 

He  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain ; 
His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  moat  enamour  us. 

Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain. 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school. 
Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they  oooL 

XXXV. 

No  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn 
A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady— 

With  scarce  a  hope  that  Beppo  could  return. 
In  law  Xnt  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 

Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  showed  the  least  concern. 
And  she  had  waited  several  years  already ; 

And  really  if  a  man  won't  let  us  know 

That  he*s  alive,  he^s.iiett^  or  should  be  so. 

.XXXVL 

Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman, 
(Although,  God  knows,  it  b  a  grievous  sin,) 

*Tis,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  have  two  men ; 
I  can*t  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom  in. 

But  **  Cavalier  Serventes**  are  quite  common. 
And  no  one  notices,  nor  cares  a  pin ; 

And  we  may  c^  this  (not  to  say  the  wont) 

A  9eeond  marriage  which  corrupts  tbtjittt, 

XXX  vn. 

The  word  was  formerly  a  "  Cicisbeo,** 
But  that  is  now  grown  vulgar  and  indecent ; 

The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a  **  Cortejo,**  ^ 
For  the  same  mode  subsists  In  Spain,  though  recent ; 

In  short  it  reaches  from  the  Po  to  Teio, 
And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o*er  the  sea  sent 

But  Heaven  preserve  Old  England  from  such  courses  I 

Or  what  becomes  of  damage  and  divorces  ? 

xxxvm. 

However,  I  stQl  think,  with  all  due  deference 
To  the  feir  ainffle  part  of  the  Creation, 

That  married  ladies  should  preserve  the  preference 
In  tSte-d'tetM  or  general  conversation^ 

And  this  I  say  without  peculiar  referenoe 
TO  England,  France,  or  any  other  nation  — 

Because  they  know  the  world,  and  are  at  ease. 

And  being  natural,  naturally  please. 

XXXTX. 

*Tls  true,  your  budding  lilas  Is  very  charming. 
But  shy  and  awkward  at  first  coming  out. 

So  much  alarm'd,  that  she  b  quite  alarming, 
AH  Giggle,  Blush ;  half  Fertness,  and  half  Pout ; 

1  Cort^o  is  pronounced  CorteAo,  with  an  asfrirate,  accord. 
Inf  to  th«  Ambesque  guttural.  It  meant  what  there  is  as  yet 
no  precise  name  for  in  England,  though  the  practice  is  aa 
«■""«"»""  aa  in  any  tramoatana  country  wiaatever. 


And  glancing  at  Afaauiia,  for  fear  there  *8  harm  in 

What  you,  she,  it,  or  they,  may  be  about. 
The  Nursery  still  lisps  out  in  all  they  utter- 
Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  butter. 


But  **  Cavalier  Servente  '*  is  the  phrase 

Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 
This  supernumerary  slave,  who  stays 

Close  to  the  jady  as  a  part  of  dress. 
Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 

His  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  guess ; 
Coach,  servants,  gondola,  he  goes  to  call. 
And  carries  fan  and  tippet,  gloves  and  shawL 

XLL 
With  all  its  sinAil  doings,  I  most  say. 

That  Italy 's  a  pleasant  place  to  me. 
Who  love  to  see  the  Sun  shine  every  day. 

And  vines  (not  nail*d  to  walls)  from  tree  to  tree 
Festoon'd,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play. 

Or  melodraroe,  which  people  flock  to  see. 
When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dance 
In  vineyards  copied  from  the  south  of  France. 

XLIL 
I  like  on  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out. 

Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom  be  sure 
My  cloak  is  round  his  middle  strapp*d  about. 

Because  the  skies  are  not  the  most  secure ; 
I  know  too  that,  if  stopp*d  upon  my  route. 

Where  the  green  alleys  windingly  allure, 
Reeling  with  grapes  red  waggons  choke  the  way,  — 
In  England  *twordd  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray. 

XLnL 
I  also  like  to  dine  on  becaflcas. 

To  see  the  Sun  set,  sure  he*Il  rise  to-morrow. 
Not  through  a  mls^  morning  twinkling  weak  as 

A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sorrow. 
But  with  all  Heaven  t'himself ;  that  day  will  break  as 

Beauteous  as  dotidless,  nor  be  fiirced  to  borrow 
That  sort  of  &rthing  candleUght  which  glimmers 
Where  reeking  London's  smoky  caldron  simmen. 


I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 
Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth* 

And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin. 
With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  Sooth, 

And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in. 
That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth. 

Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting  guttural. 

Which  we're  obliged  to  hiss,  and  qdt,  and  sputter  alL 

XLV. 
I  like  the  women  too  (fiwgive  my  folly). 

From  the  rich  peasantrcheek  of  ruddy  bronse,* 
And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a  voUey 

Of  rays  that  say  a  thoroand  things  at  once. 
To  the  high  dama*a  brow,  more  melancholy* 

But  dear,  and  with  a  wUd  and  liquid  glance. 
Heart  on  h^  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes^ 
Soft  as  her  clime\  and  sunny  as  her  skies.^ 

>  r*  From  the  tall  peasant  with  her  roddy  bnmse.**— If&l 
a  f**  Like  her  own  cllme^  all  ton,  and  bloom,  and  tkiaa.** — 

MS.] 
4  ^*  In  these  lines  the  mtluir  rises  above  the  usual  and 
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XLVI. 
Eve  of  the  land  which  itUl  is  PMidlse ! 

Italian  beautf  I  didst  thou  not  Inspire 
BaphacI  S  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  Ties 

With  an  we  Icnow  of  Heaven,  or  can  desire^ 
In  what  he  hath  beqneath'd  us  7 — in  what  gulse» 

Though  flashing  ftom  the  fervour  of  the  lyre, 
Would  wordi  describe  thy  past  and  present  glow, 
MTlille  yet  CanoTa  can  create  below  ?  • 

XLVIL 
"  England  I  with  aD  thy  £iults  I  love  thee  stUl," 

I  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it ; 
I  like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  fill ; 

I  like  the  government  (but  that  is  not  it) ; 
I  like  the  f^reedom  of  the  press  and  quill ; 

I  like  the  Habeas  Corpus  (when  we've  got  it) ; 
1  like  a  parliamentary  debate, 
Fartlailarty  when  'tis  not  too  bite; 

XLVnL 
I  like  the  taxes,  when  they  're  not  too  many ; 

I  like  a  seacoal  fire,  when  not  too  dear ; 
I  like  a  beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any ; 

Have  no  ot^ection  to  a  pot  of  beer ; 
I  like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy. 

That  is,  I  like  two  months  of  every  year. 
And  so  God  save  the  Regent,  Church,  and  King  I 
V^lilch  means  that  I  like  all  and  every  thing. 

XLEL 
Oar  standing  army,  and  disbanded  seamen. 

Poor's  rate,  Beform,  my  own,  the  nation's  debt. 
Our  little  riota  Just  to  show  we  are  Aree  men. 

Our  trifliog  bankruptcies  in  the  Gasette, 
Our  dondy  climate,  and  our  chilly  women. 

An  these  I  can  forgive,  and  those  forget. 
And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories. 
And  wish  they  were  not  owing  to  the  Tories. 


Bat  to  my  tale  of  Laura, — for  I  find 

Digresdoo  b  a  sin,  that  by  degrees 
Becomes  exceeding  tedious  to  my  mind. 

And,  therefore,  may  the  reader  too  displease— 
The  gentle  reader,  who  may  wax  unkind. 

And  caring  Uttle  for  the  author's  ease. 
Insist  on  knowing  what  he  means,  a  hard 
And  hapless  situation  for  a  bard. 

LL 
Oh  tliat  I  had  the  art  of  easy  writing 

What  should  be  easy  reading !  could  I  scale 
Parnassus,  where  the  Muses  sit  inditing 

Those  pretty  poems  never  known  to  fidi, 

appropriate  pitch  of  hit  oompoiltloa,  and  It  betrayed  Into 
flomtliinf  too  Uke  entbadaam  and  deap  feoUog  for  the  light 
and  fanTitrtft  ttraio  oi  hit  poetry.  Neither  does  the  fit  go  off, 
for  ba  rtoct  quite  into  rapture  In  the  succeeding  staosa.  TliU 
la,  however,  the  only  slip  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  work^ 
th«  only  putaae  In  which  the  author  betrart  the  secret 
(which  might,  howerer,  have  been  suspected)  of  his  own 
geoias,  and  hit  afflnlty  to  a  higher  order  of  poeU  than  those 
to  whom  he  has  here  been  pleased  to  hold  out  a  modeL  *^ 
Jarraav.j 

t  For  the  received  acooonU  of  thacaote  of  Bapbaet*tdoatb, 
leahlaUvaa. 

>  Jg^.  ^  (hi  talking  thua,  the  writer,  more  especially 
or  women,  would  be  understood  to  say. 
He  speaks  as  a  spectator,  not  offlclalljr, 
And  always,  reader.  In  a  modest  way ; 


How  quickly  wotild  I  print  (the  world  delighting) 

A  Grecian,  Syrian,  or  Assyrian  tale ; 
And  sell  you,  mix'd  with  western  sentimentalism. 
Some  samples  of  the  finest  Orientalism. 

UL 
But  I  am  but  a  nameless  sort  of  person, 

(A  broken  Dandy'  lately  on  my  travels) 
And  take  for  rhyme,  to  hook  my  rambling  verse  on. 

The  first  that  Walker*s  Lexicon  unravels. 
And  when  I  can't  find  that,  I  put  a  worse  on. 

Not  caring  as  I  ought  for  critics'  cavils ; 
I  *ve  half  a  mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose» 
But  verse  is  more  in  fashion — so  here  goes. 

Lm. 

The  Count  and  Laura  made  their  new  arrangement, 
AVhich  lasted,  as  arrangements  sometimes  do^ 

For  half  a  dosen  years  without  estrangement ; 
They  had  their  little  dlfibrences,  too ; 

Those  Jealous  whlfV^  which  never  any  change  meant : 
In  such  affhirs  there  probably  are  few 

\nio  have  not  had  this  pouting  sort  of  squabble. 

From  sinnen  of  high  station  to  the  rabble. 

LIV. 
But,  on  the  whole,  they  were  a  happy  pair» 

As  happy  as  unlawfiil  love  could  make  them ; 
The  gentleman  was  fond,  the  lady  &ir. 

Their  chains  so  slight,  twas  not  worth  whUe  to 
break  them: 
The  world  beheld  them  with  Indulgent  air ; 

The  pious  only  wlsh'd  **  the  devil  take  them  I " 
He  took  them  not ;  he  very  often  waits, 
And  leaves  old  sinners  to  be  young  ones'  baits. 

LV. 
But  they  were  young :  Oh  I  what  without  our  youth 

Would  love  be  1  What  would  youth  be  without  love  I 
Youth  lends  it  Joy,  and  sweetness,  vigour,  truth. 

Heart,  soul,  and  all  that  seems  as  fh>m  above ; 
But,  languishing  with  years,  it  grows  uncouth -« 

One  of  few  things  experience  don't  improve. 
Which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  old  fellows 
Are  always  so  preposterously  Jealous. 

LVL 
It  was  the  Carnival,  as  I  have  said 

Some  six  and  thirty  stansas  back,  and  so 
Laura  the  usual  preparations  made. 

Which  you  do  when  your  mind's  made  up  to  go 
To-night  ti  Mrs.  Boehm's  masquerade. 

Spectator,  or  partaker  in  the  show ; 
The  only  difference  known  between  the  cases 
Is  —  Jkare,  we  have  six  weeks  of  **  vamish*d  Ihces." 

Perhaps,  too,  In  no  very  great  degree  shall  he 

Appear  to  hare  offended  In  this  lay. 
Since,  at  all  know,  without  the  sex,  our  sonnets 
Would  seem  undnish'd,  like  their  untrimm'd  bonnets.) 

(Signed)  PaiNTBK'a  Dsvu, 

s  [**  The  expressions  *  btyt-Mtoekimg  *  and  *  datidp  *  mar  ftir* 
nish  matter  for  the  learning  of  a  commentator  at  some  utture 
period.  At  this  moment,  every  English  reader  will  under- 
stand them.  Our  present  ephemeral  dandy  is  akin  to  the 
maccaroni  oi  my  earlier  dars.  The  first  of  those  expressions 
has  become  classical,  1^  Mrs.  Hannah  Mora's  poem  of  *  Bas- 
Bleu,*  and  the  other  w  the  use  of  It  In  one  or  Lord  Byron's 
poemt.  Though  now  become  familiar  and  trite,  their  day 
may  not  be  long. 

— i**  Cadentquo 
Qua  none  sunt  in  hooore  vocabnla.'  ** 
—  Loan  GLB9BBBVIB,  Rieeiardetta,  1883.1 
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Lvn. 

Lann,  when  dros'd,  was  (as  I  ung  befim) 

Aprettj  woman  aa  was  crer  seen, 
Fkcsh  aa  the  Angel  o*cr  a  new  inn  door. 

Or  fhmtisplcoe  of  a  new  Magasine, 
With  an  the  ftshtons  which  the  last  month  wore, 

Coloar^d,  and  sflTer  paper  leaved  between 
That  and  the  title-page,  for  fear  the  press 
Should  soil  with  parts  of  speech  the  parts  of  dress. 

LTIIL 
They  went  to  the  BIdotto ;  —  *t  is  a  haU 

Where  people  dance,  and  sup,  and  dance  again ; 
Its  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  maaqned  ball. 

But  that's  of  no  importance  to  my  strain ; 
Tij  (on  a  smaller  scale)  like  our  Tanzhall, 

Excepting  that  it  can't  be  spoilt  by  rain : 
The  company  is  **  miz'd"  (the  phrase  I  quote  is 
As  much  as  saying,  they're  below  your  notice) ; 

For  a  "  niix*d  company**  implies  that,  save 

Yourself  and  friends,  and  half  a  hundred  more. 

Whom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking  grave. 
The  rest  are  but  a  vulgar  set,  the  bore 

Of  public  places,  where  they  basely  brave 
The  feshionable  stare  of  twenty  score 

Of  welUbred  penons,  caU*d  ^  the  iroHdi'^  but  I, 

Although  I  know  them,  really  don't  know  why. 

LX. 
TWs  is  the  case  In  England ;  at  least  was 

During  the  dynasty  of  Dandies  i,  now 
Perchance  succeeded  by  some  other  class 

Of  imitated  imitators :  — how 
Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas  I 

The  demagogues  of  feshion :  all  below 
Is  frail ;  how  easily  the  worid  is  lost 
^y  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by  frost  I 


Cmsh'd  was  Kapoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 
Who  knock'd  his  army  down  with  icy  hammer, 

Stopp'd  by  the  dsmtnU  <,  like  a  whaler,  or 

A  blundering  novice  in  his  new  French  grammar; 

Good  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war. 
And  as  for  Fortune  —  but  I  dare  not  d — n  her. 

Because,  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity. 

The  more  I  should  believe  in  her  divinity.  ^ 

Lxn. 

She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet. 
She  gives  us  luck  in  lotteries,  love,  and  marrisge ; 

I  cannot  say  that  she's  done  much  for  me  yet ; 
Not  that  I  mean  her  bounties  to  disparsge. 

We  "ve  not  yet  closed  accounts,  and  we  shall  see  yet 
How  much  shell  make  amends  for  past  miscarriage ; 

Meantime  the  goddess  ni  no  more  importune. 

Unless  to  thank  her  when  she's  made  my  fortune. 

'  I  [**  I  liked  the  Daftdia :  thcr  were  alwaji  Tciy  cfrU  to 
BM ;  though.  In  general,  thef  disliked  WUtirj  people,  and 
persecuted  and  mystified  Madame  de  Stael.  Lewis,  Horace 
Twtss,  and  the  like.  The  truth  is,  that  though  I  gave  up  the 
business  early,  I  had  a  tinge  of  Dandjtsra  In  my  mlnoritj, 
and  probably  retained  enough  of  cr  to  coneillaie  the  great 
ones  at  fDnr  and  twenty.**  <—  Bfrom  Diarf,  1821. J 

>  C'*  When  Bnunmeil  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Ftnnoe,  he 
knew  no  French,  and  having  obtained  a  grammar  for  the 
purpoce  of  study,  our  IHend  Scrope  Daries  was  asked  what 
progress  Brummeil  had  made  in  French :  he  responded,  *  that 
Bnunmeil  had  been  stopped,  like  Buonaparte  in  Russia,  by  the 
1  hare  put  tliis  pun  into  Beppo,  which  is  *  a  fsir 


^ 


LXnL 
To  turn, —and  to  return  ;<•»  the  devil  lake  It  I 

This  story  slips  for  ever  through  my  Angcrs» 
BfrnBf^  JiHt  aa  the  stanaa  llkas  to  asalBB  it. 

It  needs  must  be — and  so  it  nther  Hagcn ; 
This  form  of  verse  began,  I  cant  weB  break  it. 

But  must  keep  time  and  tone  like  pnblle  singers ; 
But  if  I  once  get  through  my  present 
I'll  take  another  when  1*01  next  at 


They  went  to  the  Bidotto  (tis  a  place 
Tb  which  I  mean  to  go  myself  to-monow,  < 

Just  to  divert  my  thoughts  a  little  space. 
Because  I  *m  rather  hipplsh,  and  may  borrow 

Some  spirits,  guessing  at  what  kind  of  fooe 
May  lurk  bfnfath  each  mask ;  and  aa  oiy  sorrow 

Slackens  its  pace  sometimes,  I H  make,  or  Ihid, 

Something  shall  lesre  it  half  an  hour  bdilnd.) 

LXV. 
Now  Laura  moves  along  the  Joyous  crowd. 

Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  tips ; 
To  some  she  whispen,  others  speaks  aloud ; 

To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some  she  dips. 
Complains  of  warmth,  and  this  oomplaiDt  avow'd. 

Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sips ; 
She  then  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  stlB 
Her  dearest  frioids  for  being  dress'd  so  QL 


One  has  fidse  cutis,  another  too  modi  pofait, 
A  third— where  did  she  buy  that  fti^rtftd  tnrtan  7 

A  fourth  *s  so  pale  she  feats  she'is  going  to  fttot, 
A  fifth's  look  *s  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  anborban, 

A  sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a  yeDow  taint 

A  seventh's  thin  muslin  surely  win  be  her  banc. 

Andlol  aneigjith  appean,-^**  I'D  see  no  morel" 

For  fear,  like  Banqno'ls  kings,  they  reach  a 


Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  others  gaslnfr 
Others  were  levelUng  their  looks  at  her ; 

She  heard  the  men's  half-whisper'd  mode  of  praising, 
And,  till  t  was  done,  determined  not  to  stir ; 

The  women  only  thought  it  quite  «^«*«««wg 
That,  at  her  time  of  life,  so  many  were 

Admiren  stilU — but  men  an  so  debased. 

Those  brasen  creatures  always  suit  their 


LXVnL 
For  my  part,  now,  I  ne'er  could  understand 

Why  naughty  women  —  but  I  wont  discuss 
A  thing  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  land, 

I  only  dont  see  why  it  should  be  thus ; 
And  if  I  were  but  in  a  gown  and  band. 

Just  to  entitle  me  to  make  a  ftns, 
I  'd  preach  on  this  till  waberforoe  and  BomiDy 
Should  quote  in  thdr  next  speeches  from  my  homBy. 


and  no  robbcfy  j  *  fw  Scrope 
sereral  dinners  (as  he  owned  himself),  ~ 
ally,  as  his  own,  some  of  the  buflboi 
encountered  him  in  the  morning.** — 

*  r*  Like  SyHa,  I  hare  always  betlered  that  all  thtags  de- 
pend  upon  Fortune,  and  nothing  upon  ourselrcs.  1  am  not 
aware  of  any  one  thought  or  action,  worthy  of  being  called 
good  to  mrself  or  others,  which  Is  not  to  he  attributed  to  the 
good  goddess  — Fortune  1*'— J^rrois  iMvy,  USL} 

*  [In  the  margin  of  the  original  MS.  Lofd  Byran  hat  written 
—**  January  19th,  1SI8.  To-morrow  will  be  a  Sunday,  and 
AiU  RIdotto.'*] 
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Wtafle  Lum  thus  was  seen  and  seeing,  smiling, 
TUUng,  she  knew  not  why  and  cared  not  what, 

So  that  her  ftmale  fHends,  with  enrjr  hroiling. 
Beheld  her  airs  and  triumph,  and  all  that ; 

And  weU-dress'd  males  still  kept  before  her  filing, 
And  passing  bow*d  and  mingled  with  her  chat ; 

More  than  the  rest  one  person  seem*d  to  stare 

With  pertinadtf  that>  rather  rare. 


He  was  a  Tnxlc,  the  colour  of  mahogany ; 

And  Laura  saw  him,  and  at  first  was  glad. 
Because  the  Turks  so  much  admire  philogyny, 

Althoo^  their  usage  of  their  wives  is  sad ; 
Tis  said  they  use  no  better  than  a  dog  any 

FOOT  woman,  whom  they  purchase  like  a  pad : 
Thej  have  a  number,  though  they  ne'er  exhibit  'em. 
Four  wlTcs  by  lAw*  uui  concubines  **ad  libitum.** 

LZXL 
They  lock  tfaem  up,  and  Teil,  and  guard  them  daily, 

They  scarcely  can  behold  their  male  relations, 
So  that  their  moments  do  not  pass  so  gaily 

As  Is  supposed  the  case  with  northern  nations ; 
Cooilnenient,  too,  must  make  them  look  quite  palely ; 

Ami  as  the  Turks  abhor  long  conTeruttions, 
Their  days  are  either  pass'd  in  doing  nothing. 
Or  *^t'*<"gi  nursing,  making  love,  and  clothing. 

Lzxn. 

They  cannot  read,  and  so  don't  lisp  In  criticism ; 

Nor  write,  and  so  they  d<m't  afftet  the  muse ; 
Vers  nerer  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism. 

Have  no  romances,  sermons,  plays,  reviews,  — 
In  hararos  learning  soon  would  make  a  pretty  schism  I 

But  luckily  these  beauties  are  no  **  Blues," 
No  bustnng  Botherbys  have  they  to  show  'em 
**  That  charming  passage  in  the  last  new  poem.* 

LXXIIL 
No  solenm,  antique  gentleman  of  rh]rme. 

Who  having  angled  all  his  life  for  fimie, 
And  gettlog  but  a  nibble  at  a  time. 

Still  fbasily  keeps  fishing  on,  the  same 
Small  ••  Triton  of  the  minnows,"  the  sublime 

Of  mediocrity,  the  Axrious  tame. 
The  echo's  echo,  usher  of  the  school 
Of  female  wits,  boy  bards  —  in  short,  a  fool  I 

LXXTV. 
A  "^aiMTtg  onde  of  awfUl  phrase. 

The i^roving*'  Good/**  (bynomcansoooninlaw) 
Homming  like  flies  around  the  newest  blase. 

The  bluest  of  bluebottles  you  e'er  saw. 
Teasing  with  blame,  excruciating  with  praise. 

Gorging  the  little  fkme  he  gets  all  raw, 
Tnmslating  tongues  he  knows  not  even  by  letter, 
And  sweating  plays  so  middling,  bad  were  better. 

LXXV. 
One  hates  an  author  that 's  all  author,  iiellows 

In  fOTltryp  uniforms  tum'd  up  with  ink. 
So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  Jealous, 

One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think. 
Unless  to  puff  them  with  a  pair  of  beUows ; 

Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs  e'en  the  pink 
Axe  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper, 
These  unquench'd  snufBngs  of  the  midnight  taper. 


Of  these  same  we  see  several,  and  of  others. 
Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  like  men, 

Scott,  Rogen,  Moore,  and  all  the  better  brothers. 
Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen , 

Bat  for  the  children  of  the  **  mighty  mother's," 
The  would-be  wits  and  can't-be  gentlemen, 

I  leave  them  to  their  daily  «*  tea  is  ready," 

Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady. ' 

Lxxvn. 

The  poor  dear  Mussulwomen  whom  I  mention 

Have  none  of  these  Instructive  pleasant  people. 
And  OJM  would  seem  to  them  a  new  invention. 

Unknown  as  bells  within  a  Turkish  steeple  ; 
I  think  twould  almost  be  worth  while  to  pension 

(Though  best-sown  projects  very  often  reap  ill) 
A  missionary  author.  Just  to  preach 
Our  Christian  usage  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

LXXYIIL 
No  chemistry  for  them  unfolds  her  gasses. 

No  metaphysics  are  let  loose  in  lectures. 
No  circulating  library  amasses 

Bellgious  novels,  moral  tales,  and  strictures 
Upon  the  living  manners,  as  they  pass  us ; 

No  exhibition  glares  with  annual  pictures ; 
They  stare  not  on  the  stars  fhmi  out  their  attics. 
Nor  deal  (thank  God  for  that  I)  In  mathematics. 

T.TTTT 

Why  I  thank  Ood  for  that  is  no  great  matter, 
I  have  my  reasons,  you  no  doubt  suppose. 

And  as,  perhaps,  they  would  not  highly  flatter, 
1 11  keep  them  for  my  life  (to  come)  in  prose ; 

I  fear  I  have  a  litUe  turn  for  satire. 
And  yet  methlnks  the  older  that  one  grows 

Inclines  us  more  to  laugh  than  scold,  though  laughter 

Leaves  us  so  doubly  serious  shortly  after. 

LZXZ. 
Oh,  Mirth  and  Innocence  1  Oh,  Milk  and  Water  1 

Ye  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days  I 
In  these  sad  centuries  of  sin  and  daughter, 

Alximinable  Man  no  more  allays 
His  thirst  with  such  pure  beverage.     No  matter, 

I  love  you  both,  and  both  shall  have  my  praise. 
Oh,  fbr  old  Saturn's  reign  of  sugar-candy !  — 
Meantime  I  drink  to  your  return  in  brandy, 

TiXTXT. 
Our  Laura's  Turk  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  her. 

Less  in  the  Mussulman  than  Christian  way, 
Which  seems  to  say,  **  Madam,  I  do  you  honour. 

And  while  I  please  to  stare,  you  11  please  to  stay; " 
Could  staring  win  a  woman,  this  had  won  her. 

But  Laura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray ; 
She  had  stood  fire  too  long  and  well,  to  boggle 
Even  at  this  stranger's  most  outlandish  ogle. 


Pt 


The  morning  now  was  on  the  point  of  breaking, 
A  turn  of  time  at  which  I  would  advise 

Ladies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 
In  any  other  kind  of  exercise. 

To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 
The  ballrroom  ere  the  sun  begins  to  rise, 

Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  candles  fkil. 

His  blushes  make  them  look  a  little  pale. 

1  rNoihitiff  can  be  clererer  than  this  cauttle  little  diatribe, 
introduced  a  propot  of  th«  life  of  Turkish  ladies  in  their 
harama.  —  JarraaY.  j 
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I  Ve  seen  Kxne  balb  and  reveb  in  mj  time. 

And  stay*d  them  over  for  some  tiOj  ivason. 
And  then  I  looked  (I  hope  it  tm  no  crime) 

To  see  what  ladf  best  stood  oat  the  seHon ; 
And  though  Fve  seen  some  thousands  in  their  prime, 

Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  maj  please  on, 
I  never  saw  but  one  (the  stars  withdrawn) 
Whose  bloom  could  after  dandng  dare  the  dawn. 

T.TTXTV 

The  name  of  this  Aaron  I  *I1  not  mention. 
Although  I  might,  for  she  was  nought  to  me 

More  than  that  patent  work  of  God's  invention, 
A  charming  woman,  whom  we  like  lo  see ; 

But  writing  names  would  merit  reprehension. 
Yet  if  yon  like  to  And  out  this  fldr  $ke. 

At  the  next  London  or  Parisian  ball 

Tou  still  may  mark  her  cheek,  out-blooming  aU. 

LXXXV. 

Laura,  who  knew  it  would  not  do  at  aD 

To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  hours*  sitting 

Among  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball. 

To  make  her  curtsy  thought  it  right  and  fitting : 

The  Count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl. 
And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of  quitting. 

When  lo  I  those  cuned  gondoliers  had  got 

Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  $hauid  noL 

LXZXYI. 
In  this  they  *re  like  our  coachmen,  and  the  cause 

Is  much  the  same — the  crowd,  and  pulling,  hauling. 
With  blasphemies  enough  to  break  their  jaws, 

They  make  a  never  intermitting  bawling. 
At  home,  our  Bow-street  gemmen  keep  the  laws. 

And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  your  calling ; 
But  fbr  all  that,  there  is  a  deal  of  swearing. 
And  nauseous  words  past  mentioning  or  bearing. 

Lxxmrn. 

The  Count  and  Laura  found  their  boat  at  last. 
And  homeward  floated  o'er  the  silent  tide, 

BiiMnissing  all  the  dances  gone«nd  past ; 
The  dancers  and  their  dresses,  too,  beside ; 

Some  little  scandals  eke :  but  all  aghast 
(As  to  their  palace  stairs  the  rowers  glide) 

Sate  Laura  by  the  side  of  her  Adorer,  > 

When  lo  I  the  Mussulman  was  there  before  her. 

LXXXVHL 
**  Sir,**  said  the  Count,  with  brow  exceeding  grave, 

**  Tour  unexpected  presence  here  will  make 
It  necessary  fcir  myself  to  crave 

Its  import  ?    But  perhaps  *tis  a  mistake ; 
I  hope  it  is  so ;  and,  at  once  to  wave  • 

All  compliment,  I  hope  so  for  yma-  sake : 
Tou  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  sAoflL** 
"  Sir,**  (quoth  the  Turk)  **  tis  no  mistake  at  alL 

LXXXIX. 

**  That  lady  is  my  wifef    Much  wonder  paints 
The  Iady*fe  changing  cheek,  as  well  it  might ; 

But  where  an  Englishwoman  sometimes  faints, 
Italian  fiemales  don*t  do  so  outright ; 

They  only  call  a  little  on  their  saints. 

And  then  come  to  themselves,  almost  or  quite ; 

Which  saves  much  hartshom,salts,antf  sprinkling  faces, 

And  cutting  stays,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 

•  [*•  Sato  Laura  with  a  kind  of  comic  horror.**—  MS.] 
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She  said,— what  coold  she  say  ?  Why,  not  a  wwd  : 
But  the  Count  courteously  invited  in 

The  strangcTt  much  appeased  by  what  he  heard : 
*■  Such  things,  perhw,  we*d  best  discuss  within," 

Said  he ;  **  dont  let  us  make  ourselves  absurd 
In  public,  by  a  scene,  nor  raise  a  din. 

For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisi^kctioa 

wni  be  much  quisling  on  the  whole  transaction.** 

XCL 
They  entcT'd,  and  fbr  ooiree  call*d — it  came, 

A  beverage  for  Turks  and  Christians  both. 
Although  the  way  they  make  it's  not  the  same. 

Now  Laura,  much  recover'd,  or  less  loth 
To  speak,  cries  *■  Beppo  I  what's  your  pagan  name  t 

Bless  me  I  your  beard  is  of  amaiing  growth  I 
And  how  came  you  to  keep  away  so  long? 
Are  you  not  sensible  twas  very  wrong? 

xcn. 

**  And  are  you  reaBy,  trufy,  now  a  Turk  ? 

With  any  other  women  did  you  wive  ? 
Is't  true  they  use  their  flngen  for  a  fork  ? 

Well,  that's  the  prettiest  shawl— as  I'm  aUve ! 
Ton  11  give  it  me  ?  They  say  you  eat  no  poric 

And  how  so  many  yean  did  you  contrive 
To — Bless  me  I  did  I  ever  ?  No»  I  never 
Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow !  How  *s  your  liver  ? 


ZCIIL 
**  Beppo  I  that  beard  of  youn  becomes  you  not ; 

It  shall  be  shaved  before  you're  a  day  older : 
Why  do  you  wear  it  ?  Oh  I  I  had  forgot — 

Pray  dont  you  think  the  weather  here  is  colder  ? 
How  do  I  look  I  Tou  shan't  stir  fkxxn  this  spot 

In  that  queer  dress,  for  fiear  that  some  beholder 
Should  find  you  out,  and  make  the  story  known. 
How  short  your  hair  is !  Lord  I  how  grey  it 's  grown  1 


tt 


XCIV. 
What  answer  Beppo  made  to  these  demands 

Is  more  than  I  know.     He  was  cast  away 
About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing  stands; 

Became  a  slave  of  course,  and  fbr  his  pay 
Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  tlQ  some  bands 

Of  pirates  landing  in  a  neighbouring  bay. 
He  Join'd  the  rogues  and  prosper'd,  and  became 
A  renegado  of  indiiforent  fione. 

XCV. 
But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 

Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  again. 
He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so. 

And  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main ; 
Lonely  he  fUt,  at  times,  as  Robin  Crusoe, 

And  so  he  hired  a  vessel  come  fhnn  Spain, 
Bound  for  CorfU :  she  was  a  fine  polacca, 
Mann'd  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with  tobaooo. 

XCVI. 
Himself  and  much  (heaven  knows  how  gotten !)  cash. 

He  then  embarked  with  risk  of  life  and  limb. 
And  got  clear  off,  although  the  attempt  was  rash ; 

Hk  said  that  Providence  protected  him — 
For  my  part,  I  say  nothing,  lest  we  dash 

In  our  opinions :  ^well,  the  ship  was  trim. 
Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairly  on. 
Except  three  days  of  calm  when  off  Cape  Bonn. 
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XCYIL 
ThKf  reach*d  the  ithmd,  he  trusferr'd  his  ladixig, 

And  self  and  Uve  stock,  to  another  bottom, 
And  pass'd  for  a  true  Turkej-merchant,  trading 

"With  goods  of  various  names,  but  I  foigot  'em. 
Hjwerer,  he  got  off  bjr  this  evading. 

Or  else  the  people  would  perhaps  have  shot  him ; 
And  thus  at  Venice  ^  landed  to  reclaim 
His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christian  name. 

xcvnL 

Hb  wife  received,  the  patriarch  re-baptised  him, 
(He  made  the  church  a  present,  by  the  way) ; 

He  then  threw  off  the  garments  which  disguised  him. 
And  bocTow*d  the  Count's  imaUclothes  for  a  day : 


His  firiends  the  more  for  his  long  absence  prised  him. 

Finding  he'd  wherewithal  to  make  them  gay. 
With  dinners,  where  he  oft  became  the  laugh  of 

them. 
For  stories — but  I  don*t  believe  the  half  of  them. 

ZCEL 
Whate'er  hit  youth  had  suffer'd,  his  old  age 

With  wealth  and  talking  make  him  some  amends ; 
Though  Laura  sometimes  put  him  in  a  rage, 

I've  heard  the  Count  and  he  were  always  (Hends. 
My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page. 

Which  being  flnlsh'd,  here  the  story  ends ; 
*Tb  to  be  wish'd  it  had  been  sooner  done, 
But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun.  > 


m^^tppa: 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

'*CsLin  qui  remplissait  alon  cette  place  Itait  un 
gentSIhamme  Polonais,  nommtf  Maxeppa,  n€  dans  le 

I  P*  Too  ask  me,**  uert  Lord  Bjroo,  In  a  letter  written  In 
189,  "for  A  volunM  of  Manners,  ftc  on  Italy.  Pcrhapi  I  am 
hi  the  case  to  know  more  of  them  than  most  Engluhmen, 
because  I  have  Uved  among  the  natives,  and  In  parts  of  the 
country  wliero  Bngiiahmen  never  reskled  before  (I  speak  of 
RooMifna  and  this  place  particularly)  t  but  there  are  mnnj 
reasons  whT  I  do  not  choose  to  treat  In  print  on  such  a  subject. 
Their  moral  b  not  your  moral ;  their  UiSs  Is  not  your  life ;  you 
would  not  understand  it :  It  to  not  Bng lish,  nor  French,  nor 
German,  vhicfa  you  would  all  understand.  The  coarentual 
edneatSoo,  the  caraller  serrltude,  the  habits  of  thought  and 
Uvlnf,  are  so  entlrdy  difltavnt,  and  the  dlflhrence  becomes  so 
moch  more  striking  the  more  you  lire  intimately  with  them, 
that  I  know  not  how  to  make  jrou  comprehend  a  people  who 
are  ai  oooe  temperate  and  promgafee,  serious  In  thebr  characters 
and  bnflbons  In  tlidr  amusements.  Gamble  of  impressions  and 
nasskws,  which  are  at  once  sudden  and  dttnMc  (what  you  find 
la  no  other  nation),  and  who  actually  hare  no  society  (what 
we  would  eali  so),  as  you  may  see  or  their  comedies ;  they 
have  no  real  comedy,  not  even  m  GoloonLand  that  Is  because 
they  hsTo  no  sodc^  to  draw  It  irom.  Thdc,  conversasloui 
are  not  society  at  alL  They  go  to  the  theatre  to  talk,  and  Into 
eompaay  to  bold  their  tongues.  The  women  sit  In  a  drcle, 
and  the  men  gather  into  groups,or  they  play  at  dreary  faro, 
or '  lotto  reale/  for  small  sums.  Their  aeademie  are  concerts 
Uke  oar  own,  with  better  rausie  and  more  form.  Their  best 
things  are  the  eamlTal  balls  and  masquerades,  when  erery 
bodjr  runs  mad  for  six  weeks.  Alter  their  dinners  and  suppers 
tbef  make  extempore  verses  and  buffoon  one  another ;  but  It 
Is  tai  a  humoor  which  you  would  not  enter  Into,  ye  of  the  north. 
—  In  their  houses  It  to  better.  As  for  the  women,  fh>m  the 
fisherman's  wife  up  to  the  nobll  dama,  their  system  has  Its 
rules,  and  its  fitnesses,  and  Its  decorums,  so  as  to  be  reduced 
to  a  kind  of  discipline  or  game  at  hearts,  which  admits  few 
derlatioos,  unless  rou  wish  to  lose  It  They  are  extremely 
**"**'ir'r.  and  Jealoas  as  ftiries,  not  permitting  their  lorers 
even  to  marry  If  tbcrr  can  help  It,  ano  keeping  them  always 
dose  to  tlicm  In  pobUc  as  In  priTate,  wheneTer  th(>y  can.  In 
•bort,  they  traasBBr  marriage  to  adulteir,  and  strike  the  not 
ootof  tbatcommandmenL  The  reason  to,  that  they  marry  for 
their  parents,  and  lore  for  themselves.  They  exact  fidelity 
from  a  lover  as  a  debt  of  honour,  while  they  pay  the  husband 

You  bear  a  person's 


M  a  tradesman,  thai  Is,  not  at  all. 
cfaarncter,  male  or  female,  canvassed,  not  as  depending  on  their 
coodnet  to  tbetr  husbands  or  wives,  but  to  their  mistress  or 
lover.  If  I  wrote  a  quarto,  I  don*t  know  that  1  could  do  more 
than  amidify  what  I  have  here  noted."] 

*  [Thto  extremely  clever  and  amusing  performance  aflbrds 
a  very  curious  and  complete  specimen  of  a  kind  of  diction  and 
anposltion  of  which  our  English  literature  has  hitherto 
presentiBd  very  few  examples.  It  Is,  In  Itself,  absolutely  a 
thing  of  nothug — wltliout  story,  characters,  sentiments,  or 
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palatinat  de  Fodolie :  il  avait  6t&  6lev6  page  de  Jean 
Casimlr,  et  ayait  pris  k  sa  cour  quelque  teinture  des 
belles-lettres.  Une  intrigue  qn'il  eut  dans  sa  Jeunesse 
avec  la  femme  d*un  gentllhomme  Polonais  ayant  ^te 

Intelligible  object  i — a  mere  piece  of  lively  and  loquacious 
prattling,  In  short,  upon  all  kinds  of  frivolous  subjects, — a  sort 
of  gay  and  desultory  babbling  about  Italy  and  England,  Tbrks, 
balls,  literature,  and  fish  sauces.  But  still  there  to  something 
very  engaging  In  the  uniform  gaiety,  politeness,  and  good 
humour  of  the  author,  and  someulng  still  more  striking  and 
admirable  in  the  matchless  fedllty  with  which  he  has  cast  into 
regular,  and  even  dUBcult,  versification  the  immlngled,  un- 
constrained, and  unselected  lansruage  of  the  most  light,  fismiUar, 
and  ordinary  conversation,  with  great  skill  and  felldty,  he 
has  ftimlshed  us  with  an  example  of  about  one  hundred 
stansas  of  good  verse,  entirely  composed  of  common  words.  In 
their  common  places :  never  presenting  us  with  one  sprig  of 
what  to  called  poetical  diction,  or  even  making  use  of  a  single 
Inversion,  either  to  raise  the  style  or  asstot  the  rhyme,  but 
running  on  tai  an  Inexhaustible  series  of  good  easy  colloquial 
phrases,  and  finding  them  Call  Into  verse  by  some  unaccountable 
and  happy  Ihtallty.  In  thto  great  and  characteristic  quality  It 
to  almost  invariaoly  excellent.  In  some  other  respects.  It  Is 
more  unequal.  About  one  half  to  as  good  as  possible.  In  the 
style  to  whidi  it  belongs ;  the  other  half  bears,  perhaps, 
too  many  marks  of  that  haste  with  which  such  a  work  must 
necessanly  be  written.  Some  passaces  are  rather  too  snappish, 
and  some  nm  too  much  on  the  cheap  and  rather  plebeian 
humour  of  o«it«Mie'Way  rhymes,  and  strange.sounding  words 
and  epithets.  But  the  greater  part  to  extremely  pleasant, 
amiable,  and  gentlemanlike.  —  JtrraiY.] 

>  rTbe  following  **  lively,  spirited,  and  pleasant  tale,'*  as  Mr. 
Glflbrd  calto  It,  on  the  margin  of  the  M&,  was  written  In  the 
autiunn  of  1S18.  at  Ravenna.  We  extract  the  roUowing  from 
arevlewal  of  the  time:— "  Maxeppa  Is  a  very  fine  and 
spirited  sketch  of  a  very  noble  storv,  and  to  every  way  worthy 
of  Its  author.  The  story  to  a  well-known  one ;  namely,  that 
of  the  young  Pole,  who,  being  bound  naked  on  the  back  of  a 
wild  horse,  on  account  of  an  intrigue  with  the  lady  of  a  certain 
great  noble  of  hto  country,  was  carried  by  hto  steed  Into  llie 
heart  of  the  Ukraine,  and  being  there  picked  up  by  some 
Cossacks,  in  a  state  apparently  of  utter  hopelessness  and  ex. 
haustion.  recovered,  and  lived  to  be  long  after  the  prince  and 
leader  oi  the  nation  among  whom  he  had  arrived  In  this 
extraordinary  manner.  Lord  Byron  has  represented  the 
strange  and  wild  Incidents  of  thto  adventure,  as  being  related 
In  a  half  serious,  half  sportive  way,  by  Maseppa  himself,  to  no 
less  a  person  than  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  In  some 
of  whose  last  campaigns  the  Cossack  Hetman  took  a  dUtln. 
guished  part  lie  tells  It  during  the  desolate  bivouack  of 
Charles  and  the  few  friends  who  fled  with  him  towards 
Turkey,  after  the  bloody  overthrow  of  Pultowa.  There  to 
not  a  little  of  beauty  and  gracefulness  In  this  way  of  setting 
the  picture ;  — the  age  of  Maxeppa — the  calm,  practised 
indiflerence  with  which  he  now  submits  to  the  worst  of 
fortune's  deeds — the  heroic,  unthinking  coldness  of  the  royal 
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ddoouTerte,  le  marl  le  fit  Iter  tout  nn  snr  un  cbeval 
&roiich«,  et  te  laisn  aUer  en  cet  ^tat  Le  cheval, 
qui  teit  du  payi  de  l*Ukndiie,  7  retounii,  et  y  porta 
Mueppa,  deml-inort  de  fktigne  et  de  fkim.  Quel- 
qiies  paynns  te  seoonmrent :  11  resta  long-terns  paiml 
eoXt  et  ae  aignala  dans  plusteurs  com'sca  oontre  les 
Taitares.  La  sap^Horiti  de  ses  lomleres  lui  donna 
one  grande  consideration  panni  les  Cosaques:  sa 
r^otation  s*ftngmentant  de  Joor  en  joor,  oUigea  le 
Czar  i  te  fidre  Prince  de  l*Ukrainc.'* — YoLTAiaz, 
J3ZK.  de  ChoMiu  XIL  p.  196. 

**  Le  rol  Aiyant,  et  poorsulTi,  eut  son  cheral  ta^ 
sons  loi;  le  Colonel  Gieta,  blessd,  et  perdant  tout 
son  sang,  lui  donna  le  sten.  Alxial  on  remit  deux 
ftds  k  cheval,  dans  la  ftiite,  ce  oonqu^rant  qui  n'arait 
pu  7  monter  pendant  la  bataille.** — p.  216. 

**  Le  roi  aEa  par  un  autre  cfaemin  avec  quelques 
caTalieTS.  Le  carrosae  oik  il  <tait  romplt  dans  la 
marche;  on  le  remit  k  chend.  Pour  comble  de 
disgrace,  11  s*egara  pendant  la  nuit  dans  un  bob ;  U, 
son  courage  ne  ponvant  plus  supplto  a  ses  forces 
^puis^es,  les  douleurs  de  sa  blessure  derenues  plus 
insupportaUcs  par  la  flitigue,  son  cberal  ^tant  tomb4 
de  lassitude,  il  se  ooucba  quelques  benres  au  pied 
d*un  arbre,  en  danger  d'etre  surpris  a  tout  moment 
par  les  Tainqueun,  qui  te  cberctaaient  de  tons  oot^** 
—p.  218.  > 


main^pau 


TwAa  after  dread  Pultowa*^  day, 

Wben  fortune  left  tbe  royal  Swede. 
•  Around  a  slanghter*d  army  lay. 

No  more  to  combat  and  to  bleed. 
The  power  and  gloiy  of  the  war. 

Faithless  as  their  Tain  Totaries,  men. 
Had  pass*d  to  the  triumphant  Csar, 

And  Moscow's  walls  were  safe  a^in. 
Until  a  day  more  dark  and  drear. 
And  a  more  memorable  year. 
Should  give  to  slaughter  and  to  shame 
A  mightier  host  and  haughtier  name ; 
A  greater  wreck,  a  deeper  £dl, 
A  shock  to  one — a  thunderbolt  to  alL 

IL 
Such  was  the  haxard  of  the  dfe ; 
The  wounded  Charies  was  taught  to  fly 
By  day  and  night  through  field  and  fiood, 
Stain'd  with  his  own  and  sul^ects*  blood; 
For  thousands  feU  that  flight  to  aid : 
And  not  a  voice  was  heard  t*  upbraid 
Ambition  in  his  humbled  hour. 
When  truth  had  nought  to  dread  flrom  power. 
His  horse  was  slain,  and  Gieta  gave 
His  own — and  died  the  Rusdans*  slave. 

msihnsn  to  whom  he  ipeaki — the  dreary  and  periloat  ae- 
eorapaniments  of  the  Kene  arouiid  the  speaker  and  the 
audience,  —  all  contribute  to  throw  a  verr  ftriking  charm  both 
of  preparation  and  of  contrast  orer  the  wild  story  of  the 
Nothing  can  be  more  beauttfUU  in  like  manner 
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This  too  sinks  after  many  a  kagne 
Of  wen  sustsin'd,  but  vain  fttigoe ; 
And  in  the  depth  of  (brcsti,  darkling 
The  watch-flies  in  the  distanm  sparkling 

The  beacons  of  sunonnding  fttes  ^ 
A  king  must  liy  his  limba  at  length. 

Are  these  the  laurels  and  repose 
For  which  the  nations  strain  their  strength  r 
They  laid  him  by  a  savage  tree^ 
In  outworn  nature's  agony; 
His  wounds  were  stiff — Us  limbs  were  stark  ~- 
The  heavy  hour  was  chin  and  dark ; 
The  fever  in  his  blood  fbibade 
A  transient  slumber^  fltftd  aid : 
And  thus  it  was ;  but  yet  through  all. 
Kinglike  the  monarch  bore  his  fUl* 
And  made,  in  this  eiUeme  of  m. 
His  pangs  the  vassals  of  his  wUl : 
AU  silent  and  subdued  were  they. 
As  once  the  nations  round  him  lay. 

XIL 
A  band  of  chieft  1 — alasl  how  few. 

Since  but  the  fleeting  of  a  day 
Had  thinn*d  it ;  but  this  wreck  was  true 

And  chivalrous :  upon  the  clay 
Each  sate  him  down,  all  sad  and  mute. 

Beside  his  monarch  and  his  steed. 
For  danger  levels  man  and  brute. 

And  all  are  ftUows  in  their  need. 
Among  the  rest,  Maaeppa  made 
His  piUow  in  an  old  oak^s  shade^ 
Himself  as  rough,  and  scarce  less  old. 
The  Ukraine'!  hetman,  cafan  and  bold : 
But  flist,  outspent  with  this  long  course. 
The  Cossack  prince  rubb'd  down  his  hone, 
And  made  for  him  a  leafy  bed. 

And  smooth'd  his  (Hlocks  and  his  mane^ 

And  slack'd  his  girth,  and  stripp'd  his  rein. 
And  Joy*d  to  see  how  well  he  fed; 
For  until  now  he  had  the  dread 
His  wearied  courser  mi^t  reftne 
To  browse  beneath  the  midnight  dewi : 
But  he  was  hardy  as  his  lord. 
And  little  cared  for  bed  and  board ; 
But  spirited  and  dodte  too ; 
Whate'er  was  to  be  done,  woold  do. 
Shaggy  and  swift,  and  strong  of  limb, 
An  Tartar-like  he  carried  him ; 
Obey*d  his  voice,  and  came  to  call. 
And  knew  him  hi  the  midst  of  aU : 
Though  thousands  were  around, — and  Night, 
Without  a  star,  pursued  her  fli^t,— 
That  steed  flnom  sunset  untU  dawn 
His  chief  would  follow  like  a  fewn. 


rr. 

This  done,  Maaeppa  spread  his  doak. 

And  laid  his  lance  beneath  his  oak. 

Felt  if  his  arms  in  order  good 

The  long  day's  march  had  wdl  withstood— 

If  itrn  the  powder  flU'd  the  pan. 

And  flints  unloosen'd  kept  their  lock— 

thantfaeaceoontof  thetore— the  goflty  love— the  fhiits  of 
which  had  been  so  mlraculooa."] 

1  rFor  some  authentic  and  teterestinff  particulars  oonoeming 
the  Hetman  Maseppe,  see  Barrow's  **  Memoir  of  the  USt  of 
Peter  the  Great.**] 
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His  abic*s  hilt  and  icabbanl  felt, 
And  whether  thej  had  chafed  his  belt— 
And  next  the  ▼meimUe  man, 
Tnm  oat  his  haviesadL  and  can, 

Preparad  and  >|»read  his  slender  stock ; 
And  to  the  monarch  and  his  men 
The  whole  or  portion  oflEer'd  then 
With  fer  less  of  inquietade 
Than  conrtlen  at  a  banquet  would. 
And  Charles  of  this  hit  slender  share 
With  smiles  partook  a  moment  there, 
To  force  of  cheer  a  greater  show. 
And  seem  above  both  wounds  and  woe ;  — 
And  then  he  said — **  Of  all  our  band. 
Though  firm  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand. 
In  skirmish,  march,  or  forage,  none 
Can  hem  have  said  or  more  have  done 
Tban  thee,  Maaeppa  1    On  the  earth 
So  fit  a  pair  had  neter  birth. 
Since  Alexander's  days  till  now. 
As  th7  Bnoephalos  and  thou : 
All  Sc]rthia*s  feme  to  thine  should  yield 
For  pricking  on  o*er  flood  and  field. " 
Maseppa  answer'd— '^  111  betide 
Tlie  school  wherein  I  leam*d  to  ride  I  ** 
Quoth  Charies — **  Old  Hetman,  wherefore  so, 
Since  thou  hast  leam'd  the  art  so  well  ?  " 
Maseppa  said — **  T were  long  to  tell; 
And  we  have  many  a  league  to  go^ 
With  every  now  and  then  a  blow. 
And  ten  to  one  at  least  the  foe. 
Before  our  steeds  may  graae  at  ease. 
Beyond  the  swift  Boiysthenes : 
And,  sire,  your  limbs  have  need  of  rest. 
And  I  will  be  the  sentinel 
Of  this  your  troop.'* — **  But  I  request,** 
Said  Sweden*s  monarrh,  **  thou  wilt  tell 
This  tale  of  thine,  and  I  may  reap, 
Perchance^  fhwn  this  the  boon  of  sleep ; 
For  at  this  moment  fhmi  my  eyes 
The  hope  of  present  slumber  flies.' 
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«•  Wdl,  sire,  with  such  a  hope,  I'll  track 
My  seventy  yean  of  memory  back : 
I  think  twas  in  my  twentieth  spring, — 
Ay,  twas, — when  Casimir  was  king- 
John  Caslmlr, — I  was  his  page 
Six  summers,  in  my  eariier  age : 
A  learned  monarch,  feith !  was  he. 
And  most  unlike  your  nu^esty : 
He  made  no  wan,  and  did  not  gain 
Hew  realms  to  lose  them  back  again ; 
And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw's  diet) 
He  reign'd  in  most  unseemly  quiet; 
Not  that  he  had  no  cares  to  vex. 
He  loved  the  muses  and  the  sex ; 
And  sooietimes  these  so  ftxmard  are. 
They  made  him  wish  himself  at  war ; 
But  soon  his  wrath  being  o*er,  he  took 
Another  mistress,  or  new  book; 
And  then  he  gave  prodigious  fetes—- 
An  Warsaw  gather'd  round  his  gates 
To  gase  upon  his  splendid  court. 
And  dames,  and  chiefe,  of  princely  port : 
He  was  the  Polish  Solomon, 
So  song  his  poets,  all  but  <me. 
Who,  being  unpenslon'd,  made  a  satire. 
And  boasted  that  he  could  not  flatter. 
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It  was  a  court  of  Jousts  and  mimes. 
Where  every  courtier  tried  at  riiymes ; 
£ven  I  fbr  once  produced  some  verses. 
And  slgn*d  my  odes  '  Despairing  Thyrsls.' 
There  was  a  certain  Palatine, 

A  count  of  fer  and  high  descent, 
Blch  as  a  salt  or  silver  mine ; ' 
And  he  was  proud,  ye  may  divine. 

As  if  from  heaven  he  had  been  sent : 
He  had  such  wealth  in  blood  and  ore 

As  few  could  match  beneath  the  throne ; 
And  he  would  gase  upon  his  store. 
And  o'er  his  pedigree  would  pore, 
UntQ  by  some  concision  led. 
Which  almost  look'd  like  want  of  head. 

He  thought  their  merits  were  his  own. 
Hto  wife  was  not  of  his  opinion— 

His  Junior  she  by  thirty  yean— 
Grew  daily  tired  of  his  dominion ; 

And,  after  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears. 

To  virtue  a  few  ferewieU  tears, 
A  restless  dream  or  two,  some  glances 
At  Warsaw's  youth,  some  songs,  and  dances. 
Awaited  but  the  usual  chances. 
Those  happy  accidents  which  render 
The  coldest  dames  so  very  tender. 
To  deck  her  Count  with  titles  given, 
"T  is  said,  as  passports  into  heaven ; 
But,  strange  to  say,  they  rarely  boast 
Of  tiiese,  who  have  deserved  them  most 


V. 
<'  I  was  a  goodly  stripling  then ; 

At  seventy  yean  I  so  may  say. 
That  there  were  few,  or  boys  or  men, 

Who^  in  my  dawning  time  of  day. 
Of  vassal  or  of  knight's  degree. 
Could  vie  in  vanities  with  me ; 
For  I  had  strength,  youth,  gaiety, 
A  port,  not  like  to  this  ye  see. 
But  smooth,  as  an  Is  rugged  now ; 

Fbr  time,  and  care,  and  war,  have  plough'd 
My  very  soul  ttam  out  my  brow ; 

And  thus  I  should  be  disavow'd 
By  an  my  kind  and  kin,  could  they 
Compare  my  day  and  yesterday ; 
This  change  was  wrought,  too,  long  ere  age 
Had  ta'en  my  features  for  his  page : 
With  years,  ye  know,  have  not  declined 
My  strength,  my  counge,  or  my  mind. 
Or  at  this  hour  I  should  not  be 
Telling  old  tales  beneath  a  tree,- 
With  starless  skies  my  canopy. 
But  let  me  on :  Theresa's  form  — 
Methinks  it  gUdes  before  me  now. 
Between  me  and  yon  chestnut's  bough. 
The  memory  is  so  quick  and  warm ; 
And  yet  I  find  no  words  to  tell 
The  shape  of  her  I  loved  so  weU : 
She  had  the  Asiatic  eye. 

Such  as  our  Turkish  neighbourhood. 

Hath  mingled  with  our  Polish  blood. 
Dark  as  above  us  is  the  sky ; 


1  ThU  compariion  of  a  **««!( mine**  may,  perhaps,  be 
pennittcd  to  a  Pole,  a*  the  wealth  of  the  country  oontUta 
greatly  in  the  salt  mines. 
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But  Uuroagh  It  stole  a  tender  light, 
Like  the  first  roooorise  of  midnight ; 
Large,  dark,  and  swimming  in  the  stream. 
Which  seem'd  to  melt  to  Its  own  beam ; 
All  love,  half  hmgour,  and  half  fire. 
Like  saints  that  at  the  stake  expire, 
And  lift  their  raptured  looks  on  high. 
As  thoo^  it  were  a  Jof  to  die.' 
A  brow  like  a  midsummer  lake. 

Transparent  with  the  sun  therein. 
When  waves  no  murmur  dare  to  make. 

And  heaven  beholds  her  tket  within. 
A  cheek  and  Up—  but  why  proceed  ? 

I  loved  her  then  —  I  love  her  stm ; 
And  such  as  I  am,  love  indeed 

In  fierce  extremes  —  in  good  and  ilL 
But  still  we  love  even  in  our  rage, 
And  haunted  to  our  very  age 
With  the  vain  shadow  of  the  past. 
As  is  Maseppa  to  the  last. 

VL 
**  We  met— we  gased  —  I  saw,  and  sigh'd. 
She  did  not  speak,  and  yet  replied ; 
There  are  ten  thousand  tones  and  signs 
We  hear  and  see,  but  none  defines  ~~ 
Involuntary  sparks  of  thought. 
Which  strike  ftom  out  the  heart  o'erwrought. 
And  form  a  strange  intelligence. 
Alike  mysterious  and  intense^ 
Which  link  the  burning  chain  that  binds. 
Without  their  will,  young  hearts  and  minds  ; 
Conveying,  as  the  electric  wire. 
We  know  not  how,  the  absorbing  fire.  —> 
I  saw,  and  sigh*d  —  in  silence  wept. 
And  still  reluctant  distance  kept. 
Until  I  was  made  known  to  her. 
And  we  might  then  and  there  confer 
Without  suspicion  —  then,  even  then, 

I  long*d,  and  was  resolved  to  speak  s 
But  on  my  lips  they  died  again. 

The  accents  tremulous  and  weak. 
Until  one  hour.  —  There  is  a  game, 

A  fHvolous  and  fbolish  play. 

Wherewith  we  while  away  the  day ; 
It  b  — I  have  forgot  the  name  — 
And  we  to  this.  It  seems,  were  set. 
By  some  strange  chance,  which  I  forget : 
I  reck'd  not  if  I  won  or  lost. 

It  was  enough  for  me  to  be 

So  near  to  hear,  and  <A !  to  see 
The  being  whom  I  loved  the  most.  — 
I  watch'd  her  as  a  sentinel, 
(May  ours  this  dark  night  watch  as  well !) 

Unta  I  saw,  and  thus  it  was. 
That  she  was  pensive,  nor  perceived 
Her  occupation,  nor  was  grieved 
Nor  glad  to  lose  or  gain ;  but  still 
Play'd  on  for  hours,  as  if  her  will 
Yet  bound  her  to  the  place,  though  not 
That  hen  might  be  the  winning  lot  > 

Then  through  my  brain  the  thought  did  pass 
Even  as  a  flash  of  lightning  there. 
That  there  was  something  In  her  air 
Which  would  not  doom  me  to  despair ; 

I  ^  Until  It  proret  a  Joy  to  die.**  —  MS.] 
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And  on  the  thought  my  wonb  knke  ftvOi, 
AU  incoherent  as  they  were— > 

Their  eloquence  was  little  woctl^ 

But  yet  she  Usten'd  —  tis  enoqgh  — 
Who  listens  once  wID  Ifsfeen  twiee ; 
Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ies^ 

And  one  refusal  no  rebnft 


VIL 
"  I  loved,  and  waibdoved  again— 

They  tell  me,  Sire^  you  nevtr 

Those  gentle  frailties ;  iftistme^ 
I  shorten  all  my  joy  or  pain ; 
To  yon 'twould  seem  absurd  as  vain ; 
But  all  men  are  not  bora  to  reigpi. 
Or  o*er  their  passions,  or  as  yoa 
Thus  o*er  themselves  and  natioBS  too. 
I  am -»or  rather  was- aprlnee^ 

A  chief  of  thousands,  and  could  lead 

Them  on  where  each  would  faremost  bleed ; 
But  could  not  o'er  myself  evince 
The  like  control — But  to  resume : 

I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again ; 
In  sooth.  It  is  a  happy  doom. 

But  yet  where  happiest  ends  In  pain.  — > 
We  met  In  secret,  and  the  hour 
Which  led  me  to  that  lady*ft  bower 
Was  fiery  Expectation'^  dower. 
My  days  and  nights  were  nothing  ~~  all 
Except  that  hour  which  doth  recall 
In  the  long  lapse  from  youth  to  age 

Ko  other  like  itself— I*d  give 

The  Ukraine  back  again  to  Uve 
It  o*er  once  more — and  be  a  page. 
The  happy  page,  who  was  the  lord 
Of  one  soft  heart,  and  his  own  swoid. 
And  had  no  other  gem  nor  wealth 
Save  nature'^  gift  of  youth  and  health.  — 
We  met  In  secret  —>  doubly  sweet. 
Some  say,  they  find  it  so  to  meet; 
I  know  not  that  —  I  would  have  given 

My  life  but  to  have  call*d  her  mine 
In  the  fhll  view  of  earth  and  heaven ; 

For  I  did  oft  and  long  repine 
That  we  could  only  meet  bf  stealth. 


Tin. 
**  For  lovers  there  are  many  eyes^ 

And  such  there  were  on  us ;  — the  devil 

On  such  occasions  should  be  dvfl  — 
The  devil !  —  Tm  loth  to  do  him  wroog^ 

It  might  be  some  untoward  saint. 
Who  would  not  be  at  rest  too  long. 

But  to  his  pious  bile  gave  vent— 
But  one  fidr  night,  some  lurking  qiles 
Surprised  and  seised  us  both. 
The  Count  was  something  more  than  wroth  — 
I  was  unarm'd ;  but  if  in  steel, 
AU  cap4Upie  fhmi  head  to  heel. 
What  'gainst  their  numbers  could  I  do  ?  — 
*T  was  near  his  castle,  tw  away 

FitHU  dty  or  from  succour  near. 
And  almost  on  the  break  of  day ; 


For  that  which  we 
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1 4Bd  not  think  to  see  another, 
Mj  momenti  leem'd  redaced  to  few ; 

And  with  one  prayer  to  BCary  Mother, 
And,  it  maj  be,  a  taint  or  two. 

As  I  roign'd  me  to  my  fiOe, 

They  led  me  to  the  castle  gate : 
Theresa's  doom  I  never  knew. 

Our  Uit  was  henceforth  separate.  — 

An  angry  man,  J9  may  opine. 

Was  he,  the  proud  Count  Palatine ; 

And  he  had  reason  good  to  be. 
But  he  was  most  enraged  lest  such 
An  accident  should  chance  to  touch 

Upon  his  fiiture  pedigree ; 

Nor  leas  amaied,  that  such  a  blot 

His  noble  *scutcheon  should  have  got. 

While  he  was  highest  of  his  Une ; 
Beca,use  unto  himself  he  seem'd 
The  first  of  men,  nor  less  he  deem'd 

In  others*  eyes,  and  most  in  mine. 

*Sdeath !  with  a  page  —  perchance  a  king 

Had  reconciled  him  to  the  thing ; 

Bat  with  a  stripling  of  a  page  — 

I  felt — but  cannot  paint  hb  rage. 


« *  Bring  forth  the  horse !  *-»the  horse  was  brought ; 

In  truth,  he  was  a  noble  steed, 

A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed. 
Who  look*d  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 
Were  in  his  limbs ;  but  he  was  wild. 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught, 
Vnth  spur  and  bridle  undeflled  — 

*T  was  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught ; 
And  snorting  with  erected  mane. 
And  struggling  fiercely,  but  in  vain. 
In  the  foil  foam  of  wrath  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert-bom  was  led  : 
They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng. 
Upon  his  back  with  many  a  thong ; 
They  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  lash  — 
Away  I  —  away  I  —  and  on  we  dash  I  — 
Torrents  less  i^ld  and  less  rash. 


«  Awmy  I  —  away !  —  My  breath  was  gone  — 
I  sanr  not  where  he  hurried  on : 
T  was  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day. 
And  OD  he  foam'd  —  away  I  —  away  !  — 
Tbe  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose. 
As  I  was  darted  from  my  foes. 
Was  the  wiM  shout  of  savage  laughter, 
Which  oo  the  wind  came  roaring  after 
A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout : 
inth  sudden  wrath  I  wrench'd  my  head, 
And  snapp*d  the  cord,  which  to  the  mane 
Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein. 
And  writhing  half  my  form  about, 
Howrd  back  my  curse ;  but  *midst  the  tread. 
The  thunder  of  my  courser's  speed. 
Perchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed  : 
It  vexes  me— >  fbr  I  would  fUn 
Have  paid  their  insult  back  again.  . 
I  paid  it  well  in  after  days : 
There  is  not  of  that  castle  gate, 
Its  drawbridge  and  portcullis*  weight, 
Stone,  bar,  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left ; 
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Nor  of  its  fields  a  blade  of  grass. 
Save  what  grows  on  a  ridge  of  wall. 
Where  stood  the  hearth-stone  of  the  hall ; 
And  many  a  time  ye  there  might  pass, 
Nor  dream  that  e'er  that  fortress  was : 
I  saw  its  turrets  in  a  blaze. 
Their  crackling  battlements  all  cleft. 

And  the  hot  lead  pour  down  like  rain 
From  off  the  scorch'd  and  blackening  roof. 
Whose  thickness  was  not  vengeance-proof. 

They  little  thought  that  day  of  pain. 
When  launch'd,  as  on  the  lightning's  flash, 
They  bade  me  to  destruction  da.4h. 

That  one  day  I  should  come  again. 
With  twice  five  thousand  horse,  to  thank 

The  Count  for  his  uncourteous  ride. 
They  play'd  me  then  a  bitter  prank. 
When,  with  the  wild  horse  for  my  guide. 
They  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flank  ; 
At  length  I  play'd  them  one  as  frank  — 
For  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even  — 
And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour. 
There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  unforgiven. 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 


"  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 

All  human  dwellings  left  behind  ; 
We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky. 
When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 
Is  chequer'd  with  the  northern  light : 
Town  —  village  —  none  were  on  our  track, 

But  a  wild  plain  of  fur  extent. 
And  bounded  by  a  forest  black ; 

And,  save  the  scarce  seen  battlement 
On  distant  heights  of  some  strong  hold. 
Against  the  Tartan  built  of  old. 
No  trace  of  man.     The  year  before 
A  Turkish  army  had  march'd  o'er ; 
And  where  the  Spahi's  hoof  hath  trod. 
The  verdure  flies  the  bloody  sod  &  — 
The  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  and  gray. 

And  a  low  breeze  crept  moaning  by  — 

I  could  have  answer'd  with  a  sigh  — 
But  fast  we  fled,  away,  away  — 
And  I  could  neither  sigh  nor  pray  ; 
And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser's  bristling  mane ; 
But,  snorting  still  wltb  rage  and  fear. 
He  flew  upon  his  for  career : 
At  times  I  almost  thought,  indeed. 
He  must  have  slacken'd  in  his  speed  *, 
But  no  —  my  bound  and  slender  fhune 

Was  nothing  to  hb  angry  might. 
And  merely  like  a  spur  became : 
Each  motion  which  I  made  to  flree 
My  swoln  limbs  firom  their  agony 

Increas'd  his  fury  and  affright : 
I  tried  my  voice,  — 'twas  faint  and  low. 
But  yet  he  swerv'd  as  from,  a  blow ; 
And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  ftom  a  sudden  trumpet's  clang : 
Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore. 
Which,  oozing  through  my  limbs»  ran  o'er ; 
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And  In  my  tongue  the  thirst  becuM 
A  Bomething  fierier  £ur  than  flame. 


«*  We  near^d  the  nild  wood  —  *t  was  m  wide* 

I  saw  no  bounds  on  either  side ; 

T  was  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees. 

That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breese 

Which  howls  down  from  Siberia's  waste. 

And  strips  the  forest  In  its  haste,  — 

But  these  were  few,  and  far  between 

Set  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  and  green. 

Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves^ 

Ere  stzown  by  those  autumnal  eves 

That  nip  the  forest's  foliage  dead. 

Discoloured  with  a  lifeless  red. 

Which  stands  thereon  like  stilftn*d  gore 

Upon  the  slain  when  battle  *s  o*er. 

And  some  long  winter's  night  haUi  shed 

Its  frost  o'er  every  tomUess  head. 

So  cold  and  stark  the  raven's  beak 

May  peck  unpierced  each  fioien  cheek : 

"T  was  a  wild  waste  of  underwood. 

And  here  and  there  a  chestnut  stood. 

The  strong  oak,  and  the  haxdy  pine ; 

But  tar  apart  ^and  well  it  were. 
Or  else  a  diilteent  lot  were  mine  — 
"  The  boughs  gave  way,  and  did  not  tear 
My  limbs ;  and  I  found  strength  to  bear 
My  wounds,  already  scarr'd  with  cold  — > 
My  bonds  forbade  to  loose  my  hold. 
We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind, 
Jjett  shruin,  and  trees,  and  wolves  behind ; 
By  night  I  heard  them  on  the  track, 
Tlieir  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back. 
With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound's  deep  hate,  and  hunter's  fire : 
-     Where'er  we  flew  they  follow'd  on, 
Kor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun ; 
Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood. 
At  day-break  winding  through  the  wood. 
And  through  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  rustling  step  repeat 
Oh  I  how  I  wbh'd  for  spear  or  sword. 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde. 
And  perish— if  it  must  be  so— 
At  bay,  destroying  many  a  foe. 
When  first  my  courser's  race  begun, 
I  wish'd  the  goal  already  won ; 
But  now  I  doubted  strength  and  speed. 
Vain  doubt !  his  swift  and  savage  breed 
Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain-roe ; 
Kor  fiister  fidls  the  blinding  snow 
Which  whelms  the  peasant  near  the  door 
Whose  threshold  he  shall  cross  no  more, 
Bewilder'd  with  the  dazzling  blast, 
Than  through  the  forest-paths  he  past — 
Untired,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wild ; 
All  fririous  as  a  fivour^d  child 
Balk'd  of  its  wish ;  or  fiercer  stm — 
A  woman  piqued — who  has  her  wilL 

xnr. 

"  The  wood  was  past;  t was  more  than  noon. 
But  chill  the  air,  although  in  June; 

1  CTbe  rericwer  already  qooUd  U]rB,— **  As  the  HeCman 
proeeeds,  IC  strike*  us  there  Is  a  much  closer  resemblance  to 
the  flex?  flow  ol  Walter  Scott's  chiralrous  aarrattre.  than  in 
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Or  it  might  be  my  veins  ran  fuM 
Prolong'd  endurance  tames  the  Kim ; 
And  I  was  then  not  what  I  seem» 
But  headlong  as  a  wintry  stream. 
And  wore  my  feelings  out  before 
I  well  could  count  their  causes  o'er : 
And  what  with  ftiry,  fear,  and  wiath. 
The  tortures  which  beset  my  path. 
Cold,  hunger,  sorrow,  shame,  distress, 
Thus  bound  in  nature's  nakedness; 
Sprung  from  a  race  whose  rising  blood 
When  stirr'd  beyond  its  calmer  "^wHI, 
And  trodden  hard  upon,  is  like 
The  rattle-snake's,  in  act  to  strike. 
What  marvel  if  this  wom-out  trunk 
Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  sunk  ? 
The  earth  gave  way,  the  sUes  rott'd  round, 
I  seem'd  to  sink  upon  the  ground ; 
But  eiT'd,  for  I  was  festly  bound. 
My  heart  tum'd  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore. 
And  throbb'd  awhile,  then  beat  no  more : 
The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel ; 
I  saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  red. 
And  a  slight  flash  sprang  o'er  my  eyes, 
Which  saw  no  ferther :  he  who  dies 
Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died. 
O'ertortured  by  that  ghastly  zide^ 
I  felt  the  blackness  come  and  go, 

And  strove  to  wake ;  but  could  not  make 
My  senses  dimb  up  from  bdow: 
I  fdt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea. 
When  all  the  waves  that  dash  o'er  thee^ 
At  the  same  time  upheave  and  vrtidm. 
And  hurl  thee  towards  a  desert  leafan. 
My  undulating  life  was  as 
The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midni^t,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain ; 
But  soon  it  pass'd,  with  little  pain. 
But  a  oonfrision  worse  than  such : 
I  own  that  I  should  deem  it  modi* 
Dying,  to  fed  the  same  again ; 
And  yet  I  do  suppose  we  must 
Fed  for  more  ere  we  turn  to  dust: 
No  matter;  I  have  bared  my  brow 
Full  in  Death's  fece — before — and  now.' 


**  My  thoughts  came  back ;  where  was  I  ?  Cold, 

And  numb,  and  giddy :  pulse  by  pulse 
Life  reassumed  Its  lingering  hold. 
And  throb  by  throb :  till  grown  a  pang 
Which  for  a  moment  would  convulse. 
My  blood  reflow'd,  though  thick  and  gi*ni ; 
My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang. 

My  heart  began  once  more  to  thrill ; 
My  sight  retum'd,  though  dim ;  alas  I 
And  thicken'd,  as  It  were,  with  glass. 
Methought  the  dash  of  waves  was  nigh ; 
There  was  a  (^eam  too  of  the  sky. 
Studded  with  stars ;  — it  is  no  dream ; 
The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream  I 
The  bright  broad  river's  gfishing  tide 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  for  and  wide. 
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And  we  are  half-way,  struggling  o*er 
To  yon  unknown  and  silent  shore. 
Hie  waters  broke  my  hollow  trance, 
And  with  a  temporary  strength 

My  stiffen*d  Umbs  were  rebaptized. 
My  coorser's  broad  breast  proudly  braves. 
Ami  dashes  off  the  ascending  waves. 
And  onward  we  advance  I 
We  reach  the  slippery  shore  at  length, 

A  haven  I  but  little  prized. 
For  all  behind  was  dark  and  drear 
And  an  before  was  night  and  fear. 
How  many  hours  of  night  or  day 
In  those  suspended  pangs  I  lay, 
I  could  not  tell ;  I  scarcely  knew 
If  this  were  human  breath  I  drew. 

XV. 

*  With  glossy  skin,  and  dripping  mane. 

And  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flank, 
Tbe  wild  steed's  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 

Up  the  repelling  bank. 
We  gain  the  top :  a  boundless  plain 
Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night. 

And  onward,  onward,  onward,  seems, 

like  precipices  in  our  dreams. 
To  stretch  beyond  the  sight ; 
And  here  and  there  a  speck  of  white, 

Or  scattered  spot  of  dusky  green. 
In  mafflo  broke  into  the  light. 
At  roae  the  moon  upon  my  right 

Bat  nought  distinctly  seen 
In  the  dim  waste  would  indicate 
Tlie  omen  of  a  cottage  gate ; 
No  twinkUng  taper  fhmi  afar 
Stood  like  a  hospitable  star ; 
Not  even  an  ignis-fktuus  rose 
Tto  make  him  merry  with  my  woes : 

Tnat  very  cheat  had  cheer'd  me  then ! 
Although  detected,  welcome  still, 
Bcminding  me,  through  every  ill. 

Of  the  abodes  of  men. 

XVL 
«•  Onward  we  went — but  slack  and  slow ; 

His  savage  force  at  length  o'erspent, 
Tbe  drooping  courser,  fiaint  and  low, 

AQ  fteUy  foaming  went 
A  sickly  infimt  had  had  power 
To  guide  him  forward  in  that  hour ; 

Bot  useless  all  to  me. 
His  new-born  tameness  nought  avail*d — 
My  limbs  were  bound ;  my  force  had  faiVd, 

Perchance,  had  they  been  free. 
With  feeble  effort  still  I  tried 
To  rend  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied  — 

But  still  it  was  in  vain; 
My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more. 
And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o*er. 

Which  but  prolonged  their  pain : 
The  disxy  race  seem*d  almost  done, 
Althiywgh  no  goal  was  nearly  won : 
5ffgri»  gtreaks  announced  the  coming  sun- 
How  slow,  alas  1  he  came  I 
Metbooght  that  mist  of  dawnhig  gray 
Woold  never  dapple  into  day ; 
How  hcftvily  it  roU'd  away — 

Befoie  the  eastern  flame 


Bose  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars. 
And  call*d  the  radiance  firom  their  cars,  ^ 
And  AU'd  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throne. 
With  lonely  lustre,  all  hb  own. 

xvn. 

**  Up  rose  the  sun ;  the  mists  were  curl'd 

Back  from  the  solitary  world 

Which  lay  around — behind — before; 

What  booted  it  to  traverse  o'er 

Plain,  forest,  river  ?  Man  nor  brute. 

Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot. 

Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil ; 

No  sign  of  travel — none  of  toil ; 

The  very  air  was  mute ; 

And  not  an  insect's  shrill  small  horn. 

Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice  was  borne 

From  herb  nor  thicket     Many  a  werst,         - 

Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst. 

The  weary  brute  still  stagger'd  on ; 

And  still  we  were — or  seem*d — alone : 

At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 

Methought  I  he&rd  a  courser  nelgb. 

From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  flrs. 

Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs  ? 

No^  no  I  firom  out  the  forest  prance 

A  trampling  troop ;  I  see  them  come  I 
In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance  1 

I  strove  to  cry— my  lips  were  dumb. 
The  steeds  rush  on  In  plunging  pride ; 
But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide  ? 
A  thousand  horse— and  none  to  ride  1 
With  flowing  tall,  and  flying  mane. 
Wide  nostrils — never  stretch'd  by  pahi. 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein. 
And  feet  that  iron  never  shod. 
And  flanks  unscarr'd  by  spur  or  rod, 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  firee. 
Like  waves  that  follow  o'er  the  sea. 

Came  thickly  thundering  on. 
As  if  our  fidnt  approach  to  meet ; 
The  sight  re-nerved  my  courser's  fSeet, 
A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 
A  moment,  with  a  fidnt  low  neigh. 

He  answered,  and  then  f eU ; 
With  gasps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay, 

And  reeking  limbs  immoveable. 
His  first  and  last  career  is  done ! 
On  came  the  troop — they  saw  him  stoop. 

They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 

His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong : 
They  stop — they  start — they  snuff  the  air. 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there. 
Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round. 
Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound, 
Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed. 
Who  seem'd  the  patriarch  of  bis  breed. 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  hb  shaggy  hide ; 

They  snort they  foam — neigh — swerve  aside. 

And  backward  to  the  forest  fly. 
By  instinct,  firom  a  human  eye.  — 

They  left  me  there  to  my  despair, 
Lhik'd  to  the  dead  and  stiffening  wretch. 
Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch, 

1  r*  Rom  crimson*  and  forbad  the  itan 

To  tparkle  in  their  radiaot  cors.'*^  MS.J 
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Relieved  firom  that  imwonted  weisht. 
From  whence  I  could  not  extricmte 
Nor  him  nor  me  —  and  there  we  lay 

The  dying  oo  the  dead  1 
I  little  deem'd  another  day 

Would  lee  my  houseleo,  hdpleM  head. 


<*  And  there  from  mom  till  twilight  hound, 
I  felt  the  heavy  hours  toll  round, 
With  just  enough  of  life  to  see 
My  last  of  funa  go  down  on  mt. 
In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind. 
That  makes  us  feel  at  length  resign*d 
To  that  which  our  Ibreboding  yean 
Presents  the  wont  and  last  of  fean 
Inevitable  <^eTen  a  boon. 
Nor  more  unkind  fbr  coming  soon ; 
Yet  shunn'd  and  dreaded  with  such  care. 
As  if  it  only  were  a  snare 

That  prudence  might  escape : 
At  times  both  wished  for  and  Implored, 
At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword. 
Yet  still  a  dark  and  hideous  close 
To  even  intolerable  woes. 

And  welcome  in  no  shape. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure, 
They  who  have  revelVd  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure^ 
Die  calm,  or  calmer,  oft  than  he 
Whose  heritage  was  misery : 
For  he  who  hath  in  turn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiftd  and  new. 

Hath  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to  leave ; 
And,  save  the  ftiture,  (which  is  viewed 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good. 
But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued,) 

With  nought  perh^M  to  grieve :  — 
The  wretch  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end. 
And  Death,  whom  he  should  deem  his  friend. 
Appears,  to  his  distempcr'd  eyes, 
Arrived  to  rob  him  of  his  prise. 
The  tree  of  his  new  Paradise. 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all, 
Bepaid  his  pangs,  repaired  his  lUl ; 
To-morrow  would  have  been  the  flnt 
Of  days  no  more  deplored  or  curst, 
But  bright,  and  long,  and  beckoning  yean. 
Seen  dasiUng  through  the  mist  of  tevs, 
Guerdon  of  many  a  painful  hour ; 
To-morrow  would  have  given  him  power 
To  rule,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  save  — 
And  must  it  dawn  upon  his  grave  ? 


XVIIL 
**  The  sun  was  sinking  —  still  I  lay 

Chained  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed, 
I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay ; 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  hath  need. 

No  hope  arose  of  being  freed : 
I  cast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky, 

And  there  between  me  and  tiie  sun 
I  saw  the  expecting  raven  fly, 
Who  scarce  would  wait  till  both  should  die. 

Ere  his  repast  begun ; 
He  flew,  and  perch'd,  then  flew  once  more, 
And  each  time  nearer  than  before ; 


I  saw  his  wing  through  twiU^t  flit^ 
And  onoe  so  near  me  he  allt 

I  could  have  smote,  but  lack*d  the  sticngtt ; 
But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand. 
And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand. 
The  exerted  throaf^  fkint  struggling  noise^ 
Which  scarcely  could  be  call'd  a  voice. 

Together  scared  him  off  at  length.  — 
I  know  no  more  — my  latest  dream 

Is  something  of  a  lovely  star 

Which  flx'd  my  duU  eyes  from  a(kr, 
And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam. 
And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimmings  dense 
Sensation  of  recurring  sense. 

And  then  subsiding  back  to  death. 

And  then  again  a  little  breath, 
A  little  thrUl,  a  short  suspense. 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o*er 
My  heart,  and  sparics  that  croas'd  my  brain  — 
A  gasp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain, 

A  dgh,  and  nothing  more. 


<■  I  woke — Where  was  I? — Do  I  see 

A  human  fkce  look  down  oo  me  ? 
And  doth  a  roof  above  me  close? 
Do  these  limbs  on  a  couch  repose  ? 
Is  this  a  chamber  where  I  lie  ? 
And  is  it  mortal  yon  bright  eye. 
That  watches  me  with  gentle  glance  ? 

I  closed  my  own  again  once  more. 
As  doubtfVil  that  the  former  trance 

Could  not  as  yet  be  o*er. 
A  slender  girl,  long-hair*d,  and  tall. 
Sate  watching  by  the  oottsge  wail ; 
The  sparkle  of  her  eye  I  caught. 
Even  with  my  first  return  of  thought ; 
For  ever  and  anon  she  threw 

A  prying,  pitying  glance  on  me 

With  her  black  eyes  so  wild  and  free : 
I  gased,  and  gaxed,  until  I  knew 

No  vision  it  could  be, — 
But  that  I  lived,  and  was  released 
From  adding  to  the  vulture's  fieast : 
And  when  the  Cossack  maid  beheld 
My  heavy  eyes  at  length  unseal*d. 
She  smiled — and  I  essay*d  to  speak, 

But  fail'd — and  she  approach*d,  and  made 

With  lip  and  finger  signs  that  said, 
I  must  not  strive  as  yet  to  break 
The  silence,  till  my  strength  should  be 
Enough  to  leave  my  accents  tnt ; 
And  then  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid. 
And  smooth'd  the  pillow  for  my  head. 
And  stole  along  on  tiptoe  tread. 

And  gently  oped  the  door,  and  spake 
In  whispen— ne*er  was  voice  so  sweet  1 
Even  music  follow'd  her  light  feet ;  — 

But  those  she  callM  were  not  awake. 
And  she  went  forth ;  but,  ere  she  paas*d. 
Another  look  on  me  she  cast. 

Another  sign  she  made,  to  say. 
That  I  had  nought  to  fear,  that  all 
Were  near,  at  my  command  or  call. 

And  she  would  not  delay 
Her  due  return :  — while  die  was  gone, 
Methought  I  felt  too  much  alone. 
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*  She  came  with  mother  and  with  sire — 
What  need  of  more  ? — I  will  not  tire 
With  Ions  recital  of  the  rest. 
Since  I  became  the  Coeeack^s  guest 
They  found  me  senseless  on  the  plain— 

They  bore  me  to  the  nearest  hut— 
Tbey  brought  me  into  life  again— 
Me — one  day  o*er  their  realm  to  reign ! 

Thus  the  vain  fool  who  strove  to  glut 
His  rage,  reflning  on  my  pain. 

Sent  me  forth  to  the  wilderness. 
Bound,  naked,  bleeding,  and  alone. 
To  pass  the  desert  to  a  throne,  — 

What  mortal  his  own  doom  may  guess  ? 


Let  none  despond,  let  none  despair  l 
To-morrow  the  Borysthenes 
May  see  our  couners  graze  at  ease 
Upon  his  Turkish  bank, — and  nerer 
Had  I  such  welcome  for  a  river 

As  I  shall  yield  when  safely  there.  < 
Comrades,  good  night !  ** —  The  Hetman  threw 

His  length  beneath  the  oak-tree  shade, 

With  leafy  couch  already  made, 
A  bed  nor  comfortless  nor  new 
To  him,  who  took  his  rest  whene'er 
The  hour  airived,  no  matter  where : 

His  eyes  the  hastening  slumbers  steep. 
And  if  ye  marvel  Charles  forgot 
To  thank  his  tale,  he  wonder'd  not,  — 

The  king  had  been  an  hour  asleep.  « 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

foundation  of  the  following  story  will  be 
fMmd  partly  in  Lieutenant  Bligh's  *«  Xarrative  of  the 
Mutiny  and  Seisure  of  the  Bounty,  in  the  South 
Scaa,  in  1789;**  and  partly  in  **  Mariner's  Account 
of  the  Tonga  Islands.'*  * 
issi. 


d^e  I^UttH* 


OAKTO   TBB    FIRST. 


L 

Tn  rooming  watch  was  come ;  the  vessel  lay 
Her  course,  and  gently  made  her  liquid  way ; 

*  P*  Osarlet,  havins  perenf  red  that  the  dar  was  lost,  and 
ttat  his  only  chance  or  safety  was  to  retire  with  the  utmost 
predpficatkm,  sulTercd  himself  to  be  mounted  on  horsetMck, 
and  with  the  remains  of  his  annr  fled  to  a  place  called  Pere- 
volocboa,  situated  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
VonkJa  and  the  Boryrthenet.  Here,  accompuiied  by  Mueppe, 
and  a  few  bondreds  of  his  followers,  Charles  swam  orer  the 
latter  great  rircr,  and  proceeding  orer  a  desolate  country.  In 
danger  of  perishing  with  hunger,  at  length  reached  the  Bog, 
where  b«  was  kindly  rcoeired  bjr  the  Turlcith  pacha.  The 
Bautan  cdvot  at  the  Sublime  Porte  demanded  that  Maseppa 
should  be  deilTered  up  to  Peter ;  but  the  old  Hetman  of  ttie 
CosaadLs  escaped  this  fate  by  taking  a  disease  which  hastened 
his  death.** _Babbow's  Peier  the  Great,  ppi  196— 20S.3 

S  CIt  Is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the  Poet  had  some 
draunstanccs  of  his  own  personal  history  in  his  mind,  when 
he  portrajned  Uie  fair  Polish  Thereto,  her  jouthful  lover,  and 
thejealooa  rage  of  the  old  Count  Palatine.  J 

*  t"  The  Ijland  **  was  written  at  Genoa,  early  in  the  year 
ItB,  and  pobHshed  In  the  June  following.] 

*  rWe  are  taught  by  TThe  Book  of  sacred  blstonr,  that  the 
dbotedicnce  of  our  first  parents  entailed  on  our  globe  of  earth 


The  cloven  billow  flash*d  from  off  her  prow 
In  furrows  form*d  by  that  nugestic  plough ; 
The  waters  with  their  world  were  all  before ; 
Behind,  the  South  Sea*s  many  an  islet  shore. 
The  quiet  night,  now  dapplixig,  *gan  to  wane. 
Dividing  darkness  from  the  dawning  main ; 
The  dolphins,  not  unconscious  of  the  day. 
Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ray ; 
The  Stan  from  broader  beams  began  to  creep. 
And  lift  their  shining  eyelids  from  the  deep ; 
The  sail  resumed  its  lately  shadow'd  white. 
And  the  wind  flutter'd  with  a  freshening  iUght ; 
The  purpling  ocean  owns  the  coming  sun. 
But  ere  he  break— a  deed  is  to  be  done* 


n. 

The  gallant  chief  within  his  cabin  slept. 
Secure  in  those  by  whom  the  watch  was  kept : 

a  sinftil  and  a  suffering  race.  In  our  time  there  has  sprung 
up  from  the  most  abandoned  of  this 'slnftil  family — from 
pirates,  mutineers,  and  murderers — a  little  society,  which, 
under  the  precepts  of  that  sacred  Tolume,  Is  characterised  by 
religion,  morality,  and  innocence.  The  discovery  of  this  happy 
people,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  accidental,  and  all  that  regards 
their  condition  and  history,  partake  so  much  ot  the  romantic, 
as  to  render  the  story  not  ill  adapted  for  an  epic  poem.  Lord 
Byron,  indeed,  has  partially  treated  the  subject;  but,  by 
blending  two  Incongruous  stories,  and  learlng  both  of  them 
imperfect,  and  by  mixing  up  iact  with  fiction,  has  been  less 
felldtous  than  usual ;  for,  beautiful  as  many  passages  in  his 
**  Island  **  are^  in  a  region  where  every  tree,  and  flower,  and 
fountain,  breathe  poetry,  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  poem  is  deficient 
in  dramatic  eflhct. — Baaaow.] 

*  CThe  hitherto  scattered  materials  of  the  **  ErentAd  His- 
tory of  the  Mutiny  and  Piratical  Seisure  of  the  Bounty,"  with 
many  important  and  most  interesting  additions,  fh>m  tlie  re- 
cords of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  family  papers  of  Captain 
Heywood,  R.  N.,  hare  lately  been  collected  and  arran^^ed  by  Sir 
John  Barrow,  in  a  little  volume,  to  wtiich  the  reader  of  this 
poem  is  referred,  and  from  which  every  young  oflicer  of  the 
navy  may  derive  valuable  instruction.] 
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Hb  dreams  were  of  Old  England's  welcome  shore, 

or  toils  rewarded,  and  of  dangers  oVr ; 

His  name  was  added  to  the  glorious  roll 

Of  those  who  search  the  storm-sairtmnded  P6Ie. 

The  worst  was  over,  and  the  rest  seem'd  sure,  > 

And  why  should  not  his  slumber  be  secure  7 

Alas  I  his  deck  was  trod  hj  unwilling  feet. 

And  wilder  hands  would  hold  the  vessel's  sheet ; 

Young  hearts,  which  languished  for  some  sunny  isle. 

Where  summer  years  and  summer  women  smile ; 

Men  without  country,  who^  too  long  estranged. 

Had  found  no  natlTe  home,  or  found  it  changed. 

And,  half  uncivilised,  preferred  the  cave 

Of  some  soft  savage  to  the  uncertain  wave— 

The  gushing  fhiits  that  nature  gave  untill'd ; 

The  vrood  without  a  path  but  where  they  wiird ; 

The  field  o*er  which  promiscuous  Plenty  poured 

Her  horn ;  the  equal  land  without  a  lord ; 

The  wish — which  ages  have  not  yet  subdued 

In  man— to  have  no  master  save  his  mood ;  ^ 

The  earth,  whose  mine  was  on  its  ftce,  unsold. 

The  glowing  sun  and  produce  all  its  gold ; 

The  fteedom  which  can  call  each  grot  a  home ; 

The  general  garden,  where  all  steps  may  roam. 

Where  Nature  owns  a  nation  as  her  child. 

Exulting  in  the  ex^]oyment  of  the  wild ; 

Their  shells,  their  fruits,  the  only  wealth  they  know. 

Their  unezploring  navy,  the  canoe ; 

Their  sport,  the  dashing  breakers  and  the  chase ; 

Their  strangest  sight,  an  European  tut :  — 

Such  was  the  country  which  these  strangers  yearo*d 

To  see  again ;  a  sight  they  dearly  eam*d. 


nL 

Awake,  bold  Bligh !  the  fbe  is  at  the  gate ! 

Awake  I  awake  I Alas !  it  is  too  late ! 

Fiercely  beside.thy  cot  the  mutineer 

Stands,  and  proclaims  the  reign  of  rage  and  fear. 

Thy  limbs  are  bound,  the  bayonet  at  thy  breast ; 

The  hands,  which  trembled  at  thy  voice,  arrest ; 

Dragg*d  o*er  the  deck,  no  more  at  thy  command 

The  obedient  helm  shall  veer,  the  sail  expand ; 

That  savage  spirit,  which  would  lull  by  wrath 

Its  desperate  escape  from  duty^  P&th, 

Glares  round  thee,  in  the  scarce  believing  eyes 

Of  those  who  fear  the  chief  they  sacrifice : 

>  [**  A  few  honn  before,  my  titastioa  had  been  pecnllarlr 
flattering :  I  had  a  ahlp  in  Che  most  perfect  order,  stored  witn 
ererj  necessary,  both  for  health  and  senrice;  the  object  of 
the  Toj-age  was  attained,  and  two  thirds  of  it  now  completed. 
Tlie  remaining  part  had  erery  prospect  of  success.'*  —  Bi.«ch.3 

*  C**  The  women  of  Otaheite  are  handsome,  mild,  and 
cheerful  in  manners  and  conrersation,  posfes«ed  of  great  scn- 
slbditr,  and  hare  sufBdent  delicacj  to  make  them  be  admired 
and  beloved.  The  chiefs  were  so  much  attached  to  our 
people,  that  they  rather  encouraged  their  stay  among  them 
than  otlierwise,  and  even  made  them  promises  of  large  pos- 
scssiooa.  Under  these  and  many  other  concomitant  drcum- 
stances.  it  ought  hardly  to  be  the  subject  of  surprise  that  a  set 
of  sailors,  most  of  them  Toid  of  connections,  should  be  led 
away,  where  they  had  the  power  of  fixing  ihemseUes,  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  in  one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  world,  where 
there  was  no  necessity  to  labour,  and  where  the  allurements 
of  dissipation  are  beyond  any  conception  that  can  be  formed 
ofit."— B.3 

1  ^  Just  before  sunrise,  while  I  was  yet  asleep,  Mr.  Chris, 
tian,  with  the  master  at  arms,  gunner's  mote,  and  Thomas 
Burkitt,  seaman,  came  into  my  cabin,  and,  seizing  me,  tied 
my  hands  with  a  cord  behind  my  iMck,  threatening  me  with 
IntLint  dfath,  if  I  spoke  or  made  the  least  noise.  1  nerenhe- 
l^s  called  out  as  loud  as  I  could,  in  hopes  of  asxittance ;  but 
the  officers  not  of  their  party  were  already  secured  by  sen- 
tinels at  their  doors.  At  my  own  cabin  «ioor  were  three  men, 
besides  the  four  within :  all  except  Christian  had  muskets  and 


tt 


For  ne'er  can  man  his  consdenoe  all  assuage. 
Unless  he  drain  the  wine  of  paaslonv,—  rage. 

IV. 
In  vain,  not  silenced  by  the  eye  of  death. 
Thou  call'st  the  loyal  with  thy  menaced  breath :  — 
They  oome  not ;  they  are  few,  and,  overawed. 
Must  acquiesce,  while  sterner  hearts  applaud. 
In  vain  thou  dost  demand  the  canse:  a  cune 
Is  all  the  answer,  vrith  the  threat  of  wone. 
Full  in  thine  eyes  is  waved  the  glittering  blade, 
Close  to  thy  throat  the  pointed  bayonet  laid. 
The  levelled  muskets  circle  round  thy  breast 
In  hands  as  steel'd  to  do  the  deadly  resL 
Thou  darest  them  to  their  worst,  exclaiming--  ■*F!re  I 
But  they  who  pitied  not  could  yet  admire ; 
Some  lurking  remnant  of  their  former  awe 
Restniin*d  them  longer  than  their  broken  law; 
They  would  not  dip  their  souls  at  once  in  Mood, 
But  left  thee  to  the  mercies  of  the  flood.  9 

V. 

"  Hoist  out  the  boat  I  **  was  now  the  leader*s  cry  ; 

And  who  dare  answer  **  No !"  to  Mutiny, 

In  the  first  davming  of  the  dnmken  hour. 

The  Saturnalia  of  unhoped>for  power  ? 

The  boat  is  lower'd  with  all  the  haste  of  hate. 

With  its  slight  pbmk  between  thee  and  thy  &te ; 

Her  only  cargo  such  a  scant  supply 

As  promises  the  death  their  hands  deny ; 

And  Just  enough  of  water  and  of  bread 

To  keep,  some  days,  the  dying  from  the  dead : 

Some  cordage,  canvass,  sails,  and  lines,  and  twine. 

But  treasures  all  to  hermits  of  the  brine. 

Were  added  after,  to  the  earnest  prayer 

Of  those  who  saw  no  hope,  save  sea  and  air; 

And  last,  that  trembling  vassal  of  the  Pole — 

The  feeling  compass — Navigation'^  souL  * 


VL 

And  now  the  self-elected  chief  finds  time 

To  stun  the  first  sensation  of  his  crime. 

And  raise  it  in  his  followers — **  Hoi  the  bowl  !**» 

Lest  passion  should  return  to  reason^  shoaL 

**  Brandy  for  heroes  I "  0  Burke  could  once  exdaim — 

No  doubt  a  liquid  path  to  epic  ftme ; 


bayonets ;  he  had  only  a  cntlan.  I  was  dragged  oat  of  bed, 
and  forced  on  deck  in  my  shirt.  On  demanding  the  reason  of 
such  violence,  the  only  answer  was  abase  for  not  holding  my 
tongue.  The  boatswain  was  then  ordered  to  hoist  out  the 
launch,  accompanied  by  a  threat,  if  he  did  not  do  it  instantly,  to 
take  care  of  himself-  The  boat  being  hoisted  out,  Mr.  Hey. 
ward  and  Mr.  Haliec  two  of  the  midshipmen,  and  Mr.  Samuel, 
the  clerk,  were  ordered  Into  it  I  demanded  the  Intention  of 
giving  thb  order,  and  endearoared  to  persuade  the  people 
near  me  not  to  persist  In  such  acts  of  violence ;  but  it  was  to 
no  elfhct ;  for  the  constant  answer  was,  *  Hold  your  totwoe, 
or  you  are  dead  this  moment  1*  "  —  Bugb.3 

*  [**  The  boatswain  and  those  seamen  who  were  to  be  pot 
into  the  boat  were  allowed  to  collect  twine,  canvass,  lines, 
sails,  cordage,  an  eight^and-twenty. gallon  cask  of  water  ;  and 
Mr.  Samuel  got  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  bread,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  rum  and  wine :  auo  a  quadrant  and  com- 
pass."—B.3 

'  P*  The  mutineers  haring  thus  forced  those  of  the  seamen 
whom  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  into  the  boat.  Christian  di. 
reeled  a  dram  to  be  served  to  each  of  his  crew."  —  &3 

*  CIt  appears  to  hare  been  Dr.  Johnson  who  thus  gave 
honour  to  Cognac  —"  He  was  persuaded,"  sars  Boswell,  •*  to 
take  one  p\as%  of  claret.  He  shook  his  head,  and  said,  *  Poor 
stuff!— No,  Sir,  cLu-et  is  the  liquor  for  boys;  port  for 
men ;  but  he  who  aspires  to  be  a  hero  (smiling)  must  drink 
brandy.'  "  —  See  JkuiccU,  voL  rill.  p.  U.  ed.  183&] 
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And  fQch  the  new-bom  heroes  found  It  here. 

And  dnin*d  the  draught  with  an  applauding  cheer. 

<*  Hona !  for  Otaheite  I "  was  the  cry. 

How  strange  such  shouts  from  sons  of  Mutiny ! 

The  gentle  island,  and  the  genial  soil. 

The  friendly  hearts,  the  feasts  without  a  toil. 

The  courteous  manners  but  from  nature  caught. 

The  wealth  unhoarded,  and  the  love  imbought ; 

Coold  these  have  charms  for  rudest  sea-boys,  driven 

Before  the  mast  by  every  wind  of  heaven  ? 

And  now,  even  now  prepared  with  othen*>roes 

To  earn  mild  virtue's  vain  desire,  repose  ? 

Alas !  such  Is  our  nature !  all  but  aim 

At  the  same  end  by  pathways  not  the  same ; 

Oar  means,  our  birth,  our  nation,  and  our  name. 

Our  fortune,  temper,  even  our  outward  frame. 

Are  far  more  potent  o'er  our  yielding  clay 

Than  aught  we  know  beyond  our  little  day. 

Tct  still  there  whispers  the  small  voice  within. 

Heard  through  Gain's  silence,  and  o'er  Glory's  din : 

Whatever  creed  be  taught  or  land  be  trod, 

Han's  conscience  is  the  oracle  df  God. 

TIL 
The  launch  is  crowded  with  the  ftdthful  few 
Who  wait  their  chief,  a  melancholy  crew : 
But  some  remaln'd  reluctant  on  the  deck 
Of  that  proud  vessel — now  a  moral  wreck — 
And  view'd  their  captain's  fiite  with  piteous  eyes ; 
While  others  scoflTd  his  augur'd  miseries, 
Sneer'd  at  the  prospect  of  his  pigmy  sail. 
And  the  alight  bark  so  laden  and  so  flraU. 
The  tender  nautilus,  who  steers  his  prow, 
The  lea-bom  sailor  of  his  shell  canoe, 
Hie  ocean  Bfab,  the  ftiry  of  the  sea. 
Seems  far  less  fhigile,  and,  alas  I  more  flree. 
He,  when  the  Ughtning-wing'd  tornados  sweep 
The  surge,  is  safe — his  port  is  in  the  deep — 
And  triumphs  o'er  the  armadas  of  mankind, 
Which  shake  the  world,  yet  crumble  in  the  wind. 

vnL 

When  an  was  now  prepared,  the  vessel  dear. 
Which  haU'd  her  master  in  the  mutineer— 
A  — ™»",  leas  obdurate  than  his  mates, 
Sbow'd  the  vain  pity  which  but  irritates ; 
Watch*d  his  late  chieftain  with  exploring  eye, 
And  told,  in  signs,  repentant  sympathy; 
Held  the  moist  shaddock  to  his  parched  mouth, 
Whidi  felt  exhaustion's  deep  and  bitter  drouth  : 
But  soon  observed,  this  guuiUan  was  withdrawn, 
Xor  farther  mercy  clouds  rebellion's  dawn.  > 
Then  forward  stepp'd  the  bold  and  fhiward  boy 
His  chief  had  cherish'd  only  to  destroy, 
And,  pdnting  to  the  helpless  prow  beneath, 
Exdaim'd,  -  Depart  at  once  !  delay  is  death  1  '* 
Tet  then,  even  then,  his  feelings  ceased  not  all : 
In  that  last  moment  could  a  word  recall 

>  f*  Isaac  Martin,  I  saw,  had  an  iacUnation  to  assist  me : 
and  M  ha  frd  me  with  shaddock,  my  Ups  being  quite  parched, 
we  expUiaad  each  other's  sentiments  by  loolu.  But  this  was 
obMrred,  and  be  was  remored.  He  then  got  into  the  boot, 
tat  was  coiapeilwl  to  return.**— BuoB.3 

*  ["  Christian  then  said,  *  Come,  Captain  BUgh,  your  offl- 
etn  and  men  are  now  in  the  boat,  and  you  must  go  with 
tbem :  if  you  attempt  to  make  the  least  resistance,  you  will 
instantly  be  put  to  ueath  ;'  and,  without  fiirther  ceremony,  I 
9u  forced  orer  the  side  by  a  tribe  of  armed  ruillans,  where 
ihtj  anded  my  hands.  Being  in  the  boat,  we  were  reercd 
l9y  a  ropeL    A  few  pieces  of  pork  were  thrown  to  us. 


Bemorse  for  the  black  deed  as  yet  half  done. 
And  what  he  hid  fh>m  many  show'd  to  one : 
When  BUgh  in  stem  reproach  demanded  where 
Was  now  his  gratefril  sense  of  former  care  ? 
Where  all  his  hopes  to  see  his  name  aspire. 
And  blazon  Britain's  thousand  glories  higher  ? 
His  feverish  lips  thus  broke  their  gloomy  spell, 
"'Tisthatl  'tisthati  I  am  in  heU  I  inheUr*« 
No  more  he  said ;  but  urging  to  the  bark 
His  chief,  commits  him  to  his  Aragile  ark ; 
These  the  sole  accents  fhmi  his  tongue  that  fell. 
But  volumes  lurk'd  below  his  fierce  farewell. 


The  arctic  sun  rose  broad  above  the  wave ; 

The  breese  now  sank,  now  whisper'd  flnom  his  cave ; 

As  on  the  .Solian  harp,  hia  fltfril  wings 

Now  swell'd,  now  fluttered  o'er  his  ocean  strings. 

'NVlth  slow,  despairing  oar,  the  abandon'd  skiff 

Ploughs  its  drear  progress  to  the  scarce-seen  cliff. 

Which  lifts  its  peak  a  cloud  above  the  main : 

Thai  boat  and  ship  shall  never  meet  again ! 

But  t  is  not  mine  to  tell  their  tale  of  grief; 

Their  constant  peril,  and  their  scant  relief; 

Their  days  of  danger,  and  their  nights  of  pain ; 

Their  manly  courage  even  when  deem'd  in  vain ; 

The  sapping  fhmine,  rendering  scarce  a  son 

Known  to  his  mother  in  the  skeleton ; 

The  ills  that  lessen'd  still  their  little  store. 

And  starved  even  Hunger  till  he  wrung  no  more ; 

The  varying  flrowns  and  fiivours  of  the  deep, 

That  now  almost  ingulfs,  then  leaves  to  creep 

With  crazy  oar  and  shatter'd  strength  along 

The  tide  that  yields  reluctant  to  the  strong ; 

The  incessant  fever  of  that  arid  thirst 

Which  welcomes,  as  a  well,  the  clouds  that  burst 

Above  their  naked  bones,  and  feels  delight 

In  the  cold  drenching  of  the  stormy  night. 

And  fh)m  the  outspread  canvass  gladly  wrings 

A  drop  to  moisten  life's  all-gasping  springs ; 

The  savage  foe  escaped,  to  seek  again 

More  hospitable  shelter  firom  the  main ; 

The  ghastly  spectres  which  were  doom'd  at  last 

To  tell  as  true  a  tale  of  dangers  past. 

As  ever  the  dark  annals  of  the  deep 

Disclosed  for  man  to  dread  or  woman  weep. 


We  leave  them  to  their  fkte,  but  not  unknown 
Nor  unredress'd.     Revenge  may  have  her  own : 
Boused  discipline  aloud  proclaims  their  cause. 
And  lAjured  navies  urge  their  broken  laws. 
Pivsue  we  on  his  track  the  mutineer. 
Whom  distant  vengeance  had  not  taught  to  fear. 
Wide  o'er  the  wave— -away  I  away  I  away  I 
Once  more  his  eyes  shall  hail  the  welcome  bay ; 
Once  more  the  happy  shores  without  a  law 
Beceive  the  outlaws  whom  they  lately  saw ; 

also  the  four  cutlasses.  After  having  been  kept  some  time  to 
maiu  sport  for  these  unfeeling  wretches,  and  having  under- 
gone much  ridicule,  we  were  at  length  cast  adrift  in  the  open 
ocean.  Eighteen  persons  were  with  me  in  the  boat.  When 
we  were  sent  away,  *  Huzsa  for  Otaheite  1  *  was  freouently 
heard  among  the  mutineers.  Christian,  the  chief  oi  them, 
was  of  a  respectable  family  in  the  north  of  Eniflaiid.  While 
they  were  forcing  me  out  of  the  ship,  I  asked  hinrwhethcr 
this  was  a  proper  return  for  the  many  instAnces  he  had  ox. 
perienced  of  my  friendship  ?  Ho  appeared  disturbed  at  the 
question,  and  answered,  with  much  emotion,  *  That  — Captain 
Bligh  —  that  U  the  thing — I  am  In  hell  —  I  am  In  hell  r  " — 
Bligr.3 
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Nature,  and  Nature*^  goddess — woman — woos 

To  lands  where,  save  their  conscience,  none  accuse ; 

Where  all  partake  the  earth  without  dispute. 

And  bread  itself  is  gathered  as  a  fhdt  i ; 

Where  none  contest  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams : — 

The  goldless  age,  where  gold  disturbs  no  dreams. 

Inhabits  or  inhabited  the  shore. 

Till  Europe  taught  them  better  than  before : 

Bcstow*d  her  customs,  and  amended  theirs. 

But  left  her  vices  also  to  their  heirs. 

Away  with  this  I  behold  them  as  they  were. 

Do  good  with  Nature,  or  with  Nature  err. 

**  Husza  I  for  Otaheite !  **  was  the  cry. 

As  stately  swept  the  gallant  vessel  by. 

The  breese  springs  up ;  the  lately  flapping  sail 

Extends  its  arch  before  the  growing  gide ; 

In  swifter  ripples  stream  aside  the  seas. 

Which  her  bold  bow  flings  off  with  dashing  ease. 

Thus  Argo*  plough*d  the  £uxine*s  rirgin  foam ; 

But  those  she  wafted  still  looked  back  to  home — 

These  spurn  their  country  with  their  rebel  bark, 

And  fly  her  as  the  raven  fled  the  ark ; 

And  yet  they  seek  to  nestle  with  the  dove. 

And  tame  their  flcry  spirits  down  to  love. 


^t  lilavOf. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


flow  pleasant  were  the  songs  of  Toobonal ', 

When  summer's  sun  went  down  the  coral  bay  ! 

Come,  let  us  to  the  islet's  softest  shade. 

And  hear  the  warbling  birds  !  the  damseb  said : 

The  wood>dove  fttnn  the  forest  depth  shall  coo, 

Like  voices  of  the  gods  from  Bolotoo ; 

Well  cull  the  flowers  that  grow  above  the  dead. 

For  these  most  bloom  where  rests  the  warrior's  head ; 

And  we  will  sit  in  twilight's  fece,  and  see 

The  sweet  moon  glancing  through  the  tooa  tree, 

The  lofty  accents  of  whose  sighing  bough 

Shall  sadly  please  us  as  we  lean  below ; 

Or  climb  the  steep,  and  view  the  surf  in  vain 

Wrestle  with  rocky  giants  o'er  the  main, 

MThich  spurn  in  columns  back  the  baffled  spray. 

How  beautiful  are  these  1  how  happy  they. 

Who,  flnom  the  toil  and  tumult  of  their  lives. 

Steal  to  look  down  where  nought  but  ocean  strives  I 

Even  he  too  loves  at  times  the  blue  lagoon. 

And  smooths  his  rufiied  mane  beneath  the  moon. 


n. 

Tes — from  the  sepulchre  well  gather  flowers. 
Then  fieast  like  spirits  in  their  promised  bowers. 
Then  plunge  and  revel  in  the  rolling  surf. 
Then  lay  our  limbs  along  the  tender  turf, 

1  The   now  celebrated   bread-fruit,  to   tnnuplant  whicb 
C^)tain  Bligh'i  expedition  was  undertaken. 

*  [The  ressel  in  which  Jason  embarked  in  quest  of  the 
golden  fleeceO 
s  The  ftrat  three  tectioos  are  taken  from  an  actual  song  of 
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And,  wet  and  shining  ftom  the  sportive  toO, 

Anoint  our  bodies  with  the  firagrant  oO, 

And  plait  our  garlands  gathered  fiom  the  grave, 

And  wear  the  wreaths  that  sprung  flrom  out  the  braver 

But  lo  I  night  comes,  the  Mooa  woos  us  back. 

The  sound  of  mats  are  heard  along  our  track ; 

Anon  the  torchlight  dance  shall  fling  its  sheen 

In  flashing  maaes  o'er  the  Marlyli  green ; 

And  we  too  will  be  there ;  we  too  recall 

The  memory  bright  with  many  a  festival. 

Ere  Fiji  blew  the  shell  of  war,  when  foes 

For  the  first  time  were  wafted  in  canoes. 

Alas  I  for  them  the  flower  of  mankind  Ueeds ; 

Alas  I  for  them  our  flelda  are  rank  with  weeds : 

Forgotten  is  the  rapture,  or  unknown. 

Of  wandering  with  the  moon  and  love  alone. 

But  be  it  so :  — they  taught  us  how  to  wield 

The  club,  and  rain  our  arrows  o'er  thie  field : 

Now  let  Uiem  reap  the  harvest  of  their  art ! 

But  icast  to-night !  to-morrow  we  depart. 

Strike  up  the  dance  1  the  cava  bowl  fill  high ! 

Drain  every  drop !  —  to-morrow  we  may  die. 

In  summer  garments  be  our  limbs  array*d ; 

Around  our  waists  the  tappa's  white  display'd ; 

Thick  wreaths  shall  form  our  coronal,  like  spring's^ 

And  round  our  necks  shall  glance  the  hooni  strings; 

So  shall  their  brighter  hues  contrast  the  glow 

Of  the  dusk  bosoms  that  beat  high  below. 

UL 
But  now  the  dance  is  o*er — yet  stay  awhile ; 
Ah,  pause  f  nor  yet  put  out  the  social  smile. 
To-moTTow  for  the  Mooa  we  depart. 
But  not  to-night — to-night  is  for  the  heart. 
Again  bestow  the  wreaths  we  gently  woo, 
Te  young  enchantresses  of  gay  Liooo  1 
How  lovely  are  your  forms  I  how  every  sense 
Bows  to  your  beauties,  soften'd,  but  intense. 
Like  to  the  flowers  on  Mataloools  steep. 

Which  fling  their  ftngrance  fer  athwart  the  deep  I 

We  too  will  see  Licoo ;  but — oh  I  my  heart  !— 
What  do  I  aay  ? — to-morrow  we  depart  I 

.IV. 
Thus  rose  a  song — the  harmony  of  times 
Before  the  winds  blew  Europe  o'er  these  dimes. 
True,  they  had  vices — such  are  Nature's  growth  — 
But  only  the  barbarian's — we  have  both : 
The  sordor  of  civilisation,  miz'd 
With  all  the  savage  which  man's  ftll  hath  flz'd. 
Who  hath  not  seen  Dissimulation's  reign. 
The  prayers  of  Abel  link'd  to  deeds  of  Cain  ? 
Who  such  would  see  may  ftom  his  lattice  view 
The  Old  World  more  degraded  than  the  New, — 
Now  new  no  more,  save  where  Columbia  rears 
Twin  giants,  bom  by  Freedom  to  her  spheres^ 
AHiere  Chlmboraso,  over  air,  earth,  wave. 
Glares  with  his  Titan  eye,  and  sees  no  slave. 


Such  was  this  ditty  of  Tradition's  days. 
Which  to  the  dead  a  lingering  &tme  omveys 

the  Tonm  Islanders*  of  which  a  prose  translatloo  b  civai  la 
**  Mariner*!  Account  of  the  Tonga  Islands.**  Toobooai  ts  met 
howerer  one  of  them  ;  but  was  one  of  those  where  Christian 
and  the  mutineers  took  refuge.  I  have  altered  and  added, 
but  have  retained  as  much  as  possible  of  the  origfaaL 
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Id  fong,  where  fame  as  yet  hath  left  no  sign 

BeTood  the  sound  whoie  charm  is  half  divine ; 

Whkh  leaves  no  record  to  the  sceptic  eye. 

But  yields  young  history  all  to  hannony ; 

A  ho^  Achilles,  with  the  centaur's  lyre 

In  hand,  to  teach  him  to  surpass  his  sire. 

For  one  long-cherish*d  ballad's  shnple  stave. 

Rung  from  the  rock,  or  mingled  with  the  wave. 

Or  from  the  bubbling  streamlet's  grassy  side. 

Or  gathering  mountain  echoes  as  they  glide. 

Hath  greater  power  o*er  each  true  heart  and  ear, 

Tban  all  the  columns  Conquest's  minions  rear ; 

loTites,  when  hieroglyphics  are  a  theme 

For  sages*  labours  or  the  student's  dream ; 

Attracts,  when  History's  volumes  arc  a  toil,  — 

The  first,  the  freshest  bud  of  Feeling's  soil. 

Such  was  this  rude  rhyme — rhyme  is  of  the  rude  — 

But  such  inspired  the  Norseman's  solitude. 

Who  came  and  conquer'd ;  such,  wherever  rise 

Lands  which  no  foes  destroy  or  civilise. 

Exist :  and  what  can  our  accomplish'd  art 

or  Tvrse  do  more  than  reach  the  awaken'd  heart  ? 

VL 
And  sweetly  now  those  untaught  melodies 
Broke  the  luxurious  sUenoe  of  the  skies, 
Tbe  sweet  siesta  of  a  summer  day. 
The  tropic  afternoon  of  Toobonai, 
When  every  flower  was  bloom,  and  air  was  balm. 
And  the  fint  breath  began  to  stir  the  palm. 
The  first  yet  voiceless  wind  to  urge  the  wave 
Ail  gently  to  refresh  the  thirsty  cave. 
Where  sat  the  songstress  with  the  stranger  boy, 
Who  taught  her  passion's  desolating  joy, 
Too  powerfiil  over  every  heart,  but  most 
O'er  thoae  who  know  not  how  it  may  be  lost ; 
O'er  those  who,  burning  in  the  new-born  flre, 
Like  martyrs  revel  In  their  fimeral  pyre, 
With  such  devotion  to  their  ecstasy. 
That  life  knows  no  such  rapture  as  to  die : 
And  die  they  do ;  for  earthly  life  has  nought 
Hatcb'd  with  that  burst  of  nature,  even  in  thought, 
And  all  oar  dreams  of  better  life  above 
But  cloae  in  one  eternal  gush  of  love. 

vn. 

There  sat  the  gentle  savage  of  the  wild. 
Id  growth  a  woman,  though  in  years  a  child. 
As  diildhood  dates  within  our  colder  cUme, 
Where  nought  is  ripen'd  rapidly  save  crime ; 
The  in&nt  of  an  infant  world,  as  pure 
From  nature— lovely,  warm,  and  premature  ; 
Dusky  like  night,  but  night  with  all  her  stars ; 
Or  cavern  sparkling  with  its  native  spars  ; 
1  With  eyes  that  were  a  language  and  a  speU, 
;<  A  form  like  Aphrodite's  in  her  shell, 
,  With  all  her  loves  around  her  on  the  deep, 
•>  Toluptuous  as  the  first  approach  of  sleep ; 
I'  Tct  full  of  life  —  for  through  her  tropic  check 
The  Uush  would  make  its  way,  and  all  but  speak ; 

'       ■  (G«org«  Stewart.   **  He  was/*  Mya  Bliffh,  **  a  young  man 

of  creditable  parenta  in  the  Orknejrs ;  at  which  place,  on  the 

,    ircurn  of  the  Resolution  from  the  South  Seas,  in  1780,  we 

I  rrcciTed  so  many  cirilities,  that,  on  that  account  only,   1 

I I  sbould  gladly  hare  taken  him  wiUi  me  ;  but,  independent  of 
thu  rcromnicDdaiion,  be  was  a  seaman,  and  had  always  borne 

I  a  food  character/'^ 

*  The  **  ship  of  the  desert**  Is  the  Oriental  figure  for  the 
evaiA  or  dromedary ;  and  they  deserre  the  metaphor  well,  — 
the  farmer  for  his  endurance,  the  latter  for  his  swiftness. 


I 


The  sun-bom  blood  suflhsed  her  neck,  and  threw 

O'er  her  clear  nut-brown  skin  a  lucid  hue. 

Like  coral  reddening  through  the  darken'd  wave. 

Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  crimson  cave. 

Such  was  this  daughter  of  the  southern  seas. 

Herself  a  bUlow  in  her  energies. 

To  bear  the  bark  of  others'  happiness. 

Nor  feel  a  sorrow  till  their  joy  grew  less : 

Her  wild  and  warm  yet  falthftil  bosom  knew 

No  Joy  like  what  it  gave ;  her  hopes  ne'er  drew 

Aught  from  experience,  that  chill  touchstone,  whose 

Sad  proof  reduces  all  things  from  their  hues  : 

She  fcar'd  no  ill,  because  she  knew  it  not. 

Or  what  she  knew  was  soon  —  too  soon  —  forgot : 

Her  smiles  and  tears  had  pass'd,  as  light  winds  pass 

O'er  lakes  to  ruffle,  not  destroy,  their  glass. 

Whose  depths  unsearch'd,  and  fountains  fh>m  the  hill. 

Restore  their  surfiice,  in  itself  so  still, 

Until  the  earthquake  tear  the  naiad's  cave. 

Root  up  the  spring,  and  trample  on  the  wave. 

And  crush  the  living  waters  to  a  mass. 

The  amphibious  desert  of  the  dank  morass  I 

And  must  their  fate  be  hers  ?     The  eternal  change 

But  grasps  humanity  with  quicker  range ; 

And  they  who  fhll  but  ihll  as  worlds  will  fall. 

To  rise,  if  just,  a  spirit  o'er  them  alL 

VIIL 
And  who  is  he  ?  the  blue-eyed  northern  child  > 
Of  isles  more  known  to  man,  but  scarce  less  wild  ; 
The  fair-hair'd  offspring  of  the  Hebrides, 
Where  roars  the  Fentland  with  its  whirling  seas  ; 
Rock'd  in  his  cradle  by  the  roaring  wind. 
The  tempest-bom  in  body  and  in  mind. 
His  young  eyes  opening  on  the  ocean-foam. 
Had  firom  that  moment  deem'd  the  deep  his  home. 
The  giant  comrade  of  his  pensive  moods. 
The  sharer  of  his  craggy  solitudes. 
The  only  Mentor  of  his  youth,  where'er 
His  bark  was  borne  ;  the  sport  of  wave  and  air ; 
A  careless  thing,  who  placed  his  choice  in  chance. 
Nursed  by  the  legends  of  his  land's  romance ; 
Eager  to  hope,  but  not  less  firm  to  bear. 
Acquainted  with  all  feelings  save  despair. 
Placed  in  the  Arab's  clime,  he  would  have  been 
As  bold  a  rover  as  the  sands  have  seen, 
And  braved  their  thirst  with  as  enduring  lip 
As  Ishmael,  wafted  on  his  desert-ship ;  ^ 
Fix'd  upon  Chili's  shore,  a  proud  cacique ; 
On  Hellas'  mountains,  a  rebellious  Greek ; 
Bom  in  a  tent,  perhaps  a  Tamerlane  ; 
Bred  to  a  throne,  perhaps  unfit  to.reign. 
For  the  same  soul  that  rends  its  path  to  sway, 
If  rear'd  to  such,  can  find  no  further  prey 
Beyond  itself,  and  must  retrace  its  way  > 
Plunging  for  pleasure  into  pain :  the  same 
Spirit  which  made  a  Nero,  Rome's  worst  shame, 
A  humbler  state  and  discipline  of  heart. 
Had  form'd  his  glorious  namesake's  counterpart ;  * 

>    **  LucuUus,  when  frugality  could  charm. 

Had  roasted  turnips  in  Uie  Sabine  farm.*'  —  Fopb. 

*  The  consul  Nero,  who  made  the  unequalled  march  which 
deceived  Hannibal,  and  defeated  Asdrubal ;  thereby  accom. 
plishing  an  achieremcnt  almost  unrivalled  <n  miliury  annals. 
The  first  IntelliRrnce  of  his  return,  to  Hannibal,  was  the 
sight  of  Asdrubal's  head  thrown  into  his  camp.  When  H.-ui. 
nibiU  saw  this,  he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  that  **  Rome  would 
now  be  the  mistress  of  the  world."  And  yet  to  this  victory 
of  Nero's  it  might  be  owing  that  his  imperial  namesake  reigned 
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But  grant  Us  Tlces,  grant  them  all  his  own. 
How  small  their  theatre  without  a  throne  ! 


Thou  smilest ;  — these  comparisons  seem  high 

To  those  who  scan  all  things  with  dazxied  eye ; 

Link*d  with  the  unknown  name  of  one  whose  doom 

Has  nought  to  do  with  glory  or  with  Some, 

With  Chili,  Hellas,  or  with  Araby ;  — 

Thou  smilest  ?  —  Smile ;  *tis  better  thus  than  sigh  ; 

Yet  such  he  might  hare  been ;  he  was  a  man, 

A  soaring  spirit,  ever  in  the  Tan, 

A  patriot  hero  or  despotic  chief. 

To  form  a  nation's  glory  or  its  grief. 

Bom  under  auspices  which  makes  us  more 

Or  less  than  we  delight  to  ponder  o'er. 

But  these  are  visions ;  say,  what  was  he  here  ? 

A  blooming  boy,  a  truant  mutineer : 

The  fidr-hair'd  Torquil,  finee  as  ocean*s  spray. 

The  husband  of  the  bride  of  ToobonaL 

Bj  Neuha's  side  he  sate,  and  watch'd  the  waters,  — 

Neuha,  the  sun-fiower  of  the  island  daughters. 

Highborn,  (a  birth  at  which  the  herald  smUes, 

Without  a  scutcheon  for  these  secret  isles,) 

Of  a  long  race,  the  raliant  and  the  firee. 

The  naked  knights  of  savage  chivalry, 

Whose  grassy  cairns  ascend  along  the  shore ; 

And  thine  —  Fve  seen  —  Achilles  1  do  no  more. 

She,  when  the  thunder-bearing  strangers  came. 

In  vast  canoes,  begirt  with  bolts  of  flame, 

Topp'd  with  tall  trees,  which,  loftier  than  the  palm, 

Seem'd  rooted  in  the  deep  amidst  its  calm : 

But  when  the  winds  awaken'd,  shot  forth  wings 

Broad  as  the  cloud  along  the  horizon  flings. 

And  sway'd  the  waves,  like  cities  of  the  sea, 

flaking  the  very  billows  look  less  ftee ;  — 

She,  with  her  paddling  oar  and  dancing  prow. 

Shot  through  the  sur^  like  reindeer  through  the  snow. 

Swift-gliding  o'er  the  breaker's  whitening  edge. 

Light  as  a  nereid  in  her  ocean  sledge. 

And  gazed  and  wonder'd  at  the  giant  hulk, 

Which  heaved  from  wave  to  wave  its  trampling  bulk  -. 

The  anchor  dropp'd ;  it  lay  along  the  deep. 

Like  a  huge  lion  in  the  sun  asleep. 

While  round  it  swarm'd  the  proas'  flitting  chain. 

Like  sununer  bees  that  hum  around  his  mane. 

XL 
The  white  man  landed  !  —  need  the  rest  be  told  ? 
The  New  World  stretch'd  its  dusk  hand  to  the  Old  ; 
Each  was  to  each  a  marvel,  and  the  tie 
Of  wonder  warm'd  to  better  sympathy. 
Kind  was  the  welcome  of  the  sun-bom  sires. 
And  kinder  still  their  daughters'  gentler  fires. 
Their  union  grew :  the  children  of  the  storm 
Found  beauty  link'd  with  many  a  dusky  form  ; 
While  these  in  turn  admired  the  paler  glow. 
Which  seem'd  so  white  in  dimes  that  knew  no  snow. 
The  chase,  the  race,  the  liberty  to  roam. 
The  soil  where  every  cottage  show'd  a  home ; 

at  all.  Bat  the  infamy  of  the  one  hai  eclipsed  the  ^017  of 
the  other.  When  the  name  of  **  Nero  **  is  heard,  who  thinlu 
of  the  consal  ?  —  But  luch  are  homan  things  ! 

1  When  very  rounir,  about  eight  yrnrs  of  afre,  after  an  at- 
tack of  the  scarlet  fever  at  Aberdeen.  I  iras  remoTcd  by  me- 
diral  advice  into  the  Highlands.  Here  I  passed  occasionally- 
some  summers,  and  from  this  period  I  date  my  love  of  moun- 


The  sea-spread  net,  the  llghtly-launcfa'd  canoe^ 

Which  stemm'd  the  studded  archipelago* 

O'er  whose  blue  bosom  rose  the  starry  isles ; 

The  healthy  slumber,  eam*d  by  sportive  toOs ; 

The  palm,  the  loftiest  dryad  of  the  woods. 

Within  whose  bosom  in&nt  Bacchus  broods, 

While  eagles  scarce  build  higher  than  the  crest 

Which  shadows  o'er  the  vineyard  in  her  breast; 

The  cava  feast,  the  yam,  the  cocoa's  root. 

Which  bears  at  once  the  cup,  and  milk,  and  fruit ; 

The  bread-tree,  which,  without  the  ploughshare^  yields 

The  unreap'd  harvest  of  unfttnow'd  fields. 

And  bakes  its  unadulterated  loaves 

Without  a  ftimaoe  in  unpurchased  groves, 

And  flings  off  fiimtne  from  its  fertile  breast, 

A  priceless  market  for  the  gathering  guest ;  •» 

These,  with  the  luxuries  of  seas  and  woods. 

The  dry  Joys  of  social  solitudes. 

Tamed  each  rude  wanderer  to  the  sympathies 

Of  those  who  were  more  happy,  if  less  wise. 

Did  more  than  Europe^  discipUne  had  done. 

And  civilised  Civilisation's  son  I 

XJL 
Of  these,  and  there  was  many  a  willing  pair, 
Neuha  and  Torquil  were  not  the  least  Mr : 
Both  children  of  the  isles,  though  dbtant  ftr ; 
Both  bom  beneath  a  seft-presiding  star; 
Both  nourish'd  amidst  nature's  native  scenes, 
Loved  to  the  last,  whatever  intervenes 
Between  us  and  our  childhood's  sympathy. 
Which  still  reverts  to  what  flrrt  caught  the  eye. 
He  who  first  met  the  Highlands*  swelling  blue 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue. 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  femiUar  Ikoe, 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind'fe  embrace. 
Long  have  I  roam'd  through  lands  which  are  not  mlnc^ 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apennine, 
Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep : 
But  twas  not  all  long  ages'  lore,  nor  all 
Their  nature  held  me  In  their  thrilling  thrall ; 
The  infimt  rapture  still  survived  the  boy. 
And  Loch-na-gar  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  Troy,  ^ 
Miz'd  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount. 
And  Highland  linns  with  Castalie's  clear  fount 
Forgive  me.  Homer's  universal  shade  ! 
Forgive  me,  Phcebus  1  that  my  fimcy  stray'd; 
The  north  and  nature  taught  me  to  adore 
Tour  scenes  sublime,  from  those  beloved  before. 

xm. 

The  love  which  maketh  all  things  food  and  fair. 
The  youth  which  makes  one  rainbow  of  the  air. 
The  dangers  past,  that  make  even  man  enjoy 
The  pause  in  which  he  ceases  to  destroy. 
The  mutual  beauty,  which  the  sternest  feel 
Strike  to  their  hearts  like  Ughtning  to  the  sted, 
Dnited  the  half  savage  and  the  whole. 
The  maid  and  boy,  in  one  absorbing  souL 
No  more  the  thundering  memory  of  the  fight 
Wrapp'd  his  wean'd  bosom  in  its  dark  delight ; 

tainoci  coantries .  I  cun  never  forf^  the  HBecU  a  ^^  years 
afterwards,  in  England,  of  the  only  thmg  I  had  long  seen, 
even  in  miniature,  of  a  mountain.  In  the  Malvern  Hills. 
After  I  returned  to  Cheltenham,  I  used  to  watch  them  every 
afternoon,  at  sunset,  with  a  sensation  which  I  cannot  describe. 
This  was  tmyish  enough  ;  but  I  was  then  only  thirteen  yean 
of  age,  and  it  was  in  the  holidays. 
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No  more  the  Irksome  restlessness  of  rest 

Disturbs  him  like  the  eagle  in  her  nest. 

Whose  whetted  beak  and  &r.penrading  eye 

Darts  for  a  Tlctim  over  all  the  sky : 

His  heart  was  tamed  to  that  voluptuous  state, 

'At  once  £lysian  and  efieminate, 

AVhich  leaves  no  laurels  o'er  the  hero's  urn ;  — 

These  wither  when  for  aught  save  blood  they  bum ; 

Yet  when  their  ashes  in  their  nook  are  laid. 

Doth  not  the  myrtle  leave  as  sweet  a  shade  ? 

Had  C«sar  known  but  Cleopatra's  kiss, 

Rome  had  been  free,  the  worid  had  not  been  his. 

And  what  have  Cssar's  deeds  and  Cesar's  fame 

Done  for  the  earth  ?     We  feel  them  in  our  shame : 

The  gory  sanction  of  his  glory  stains 

The  rust  which  tyrants  cherish  on  our  chains. 

Though  Glory,  Nature,  Season,  Freedom,  bid 

Roused  millions  do  what  single  Brutus  did  — 

Sweep  these  mere  mock-birds  of  the  despot's  song 

From  the  tall  bough  where  they  have  pcrch'd  so  long, — 

Still  are  we  hawk'd  at  by  such  mousing  owls, 

And  take  for  lalcons  those  ignoble  fowls, 

When  but  a  word  of  freedom  would  dispel 

These  bugbears,  as  their  terrors  show  too  welL 

XIV. 
Rapt  in  the  fond  forgetihiness  of  life, 
Neuha,  the  South  Sea  girl,  was  all  a  wife. 
With  CO  distracting  world  to  call  her  off 
From  love ;  with  no  society  to  scoff 
At  the  new  transient  flame :  no  babbling  crowd 
Of  coxcombry  in  admiration  loud. 
Or  with  adulterous  whisper  to  alloy 
Her  duty,  and  her  glory,  and  her  Joy : 
With  fiiith  and  feelings  naked  as  her  form. 
She  stood  as  stands  a  rainbow  In  a  storm. 
Changing  its  hues  with  bright  variety. 
But  still  expanding  lovelier  o'er  the  sky, 
Howe'er  its  arch  may  swell.  Its  ralours  move. 
The  dood-compelling  harbinger  of  love. 

XV. 
Here,  in  this  grotto  of  the  wave-worn  shore. 
They  poss'd  the  tropic's  red  meridian  o'er ; 
Nor  long  the  hours  -—  they  never  paused  o'er  time. 
Unbroken  by  the  clock's  frmereal  chime. 
Which  deals  the  daily  pittance  of  our  span. 
And  points  and  mocks  with  iron  laugh  at  man. 
What  deem'd  they  of  the  future  or  the  past  ? 
The  present,  like  a  tyrant,  held  them  fast : 
Their  hour-glass  was  the  sea-sand,  and  the  tide. 
Like  her  smooth  billow,  saw  their  moments  glide ; 
Their  dock  the  sun,  in  his  unbounded  tow'r ; 
They  reckon'd  not,  whose  day  was  but  an  hour ; 

1  The  now  well-known  story  of  the  lores  of  the  nightingale 
■nd  TOM  need  not  be  more  than  alluded  to,  being  toffidently 
Cuniliar  to  the  Western  as  to  the  Eastern  reader. 

*  If  the  reader  will  aivply  to  his  ear  the  seaahell  on  hts 
efa!mney>piece,  he  will  be  aware  of  what  is  alluded  to.  I  f  the 
text  should  appear  obscure,  he  will  find  in  **  Geblr  '*  the  same 
idea  better  expressed  in  two  lines.  The  poem  I  nerer  read, 
bvc  hare  beard  the  lines  quoted  br  a  more  recondite  reader— 
vho  seems  to  be  of  a  diflerent  opinion  from  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterlr  Rerlew,  wbo  qualified  It,  in  his  answer  to  the  Crl. 
tical  Reriewer  of  Us  Jurenal,  as  trash  of  the  worst  and  most 
iosane  descrlptioo.  It  is  to  Mr.  Landor,  the  author  of  **  Ge- 
Ur.**  so  qualified,  and  of  some  Latin  poems,  which  rie  with 
Mvtial  or  Catullus  in  obscenity,  that  the  immaculate  Mr. 
Soutbef  addresses  his  declamation  agahist  impurity  i 

[Mr.  Landor*s  lines  abore  alluded  to  are  — 
**  For  I  hare  often  seen  her  with  both  hands 
Shake  a  dry  crocodile  of  equal  heiglit. 
And  listen  to  the  shells  within  tlie  scales, 


The  nightingale,  their  only  vesper-bell. 
Sung  sweetly  to  the  rose  the  day's  fkrewdl ;  > 
The  broad  sun  set,  but  not  with  lingering  sweep. 
As  in  the  north  he  mellows  o'er  the  deep ; 
But  flery,  fhll,  and  fierce,  as  if  he  left 
The  world  for  ever,  earth  of  light  bereft. 
Plunged  with  red  forehead  down  along  the  wave. 
As  dives  a  hero  headlong  to  his  grave. 
Then  rose  they,  looking  first  along  the  skies. 
And  then  for  light  into  each  other's  eyes. 
Wondering  that  summer  show'd  so  brief  a  sun. 
And  asking  if  indeed  the  day  were  done. 

XVL 
And  let  not  this  seem  strange :  the  devotee 
Lives  not  in  earth,  but  in  his  ecstasy  ; 
Around  him  days  and  worlds  are  heedless  driven, 
Hi&  soul  is  gone  before  his  dust  to  heaven. 
Is  love  less  potent  7    No  —  his  path  Is  trod. 
Alike  uplifted  gloriously  to  God ; 
Or  link'd  to  all  we  know  of  heaven  below. 
The  other  better  self,  whose  Joy  or  woe 
Is  more  than  oun ;  the  all-absorbing  flame 
AVhich,  kindled  by  another,  grows  the  same. 
Wrapt  in  one  blaze ;  the  pure,  yet  funeral  pile. 
Where  gentle  hearts,  like  Bramins,  sit  and  smile. 
How  often  we  forget  all  time,  when  lone. 
Admiring  Nature's  universal  throne. 
Her  woods,  her  wilds,  her  waters,  the  intense 
Reply  of  h€r$  to  our  intelligence  I 
Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains  7   Are  the  wave 
Without  a  spirit  ?   Are  the  dropping  caves 
Without  a  feeling  In  their  silent  tears  7 
No,  no  ;  —  they  woo  and  clasp  us  to  their  spheres, 
Dissolve  this  clog  and  clod  of  clay  before 
Its  hour,  and  meige  our  soul  in  the  great  shore. 
Strip  off  this  fond  and  fhlse  identity !  — 
Who  thinks  of  self,  when  gazing  on  the  sky  ? 
And  who,  though  gazing  lower,  ever  thought. 
In  the  young  moments  ere  the  heart  is  taught 
Time's  lesson,  of  man's  baseness  or  his  own  ? 
All  nature  is  his  realm,  and  love  his  throne. 

xvn. 

Neuha  arose,  and  TorquU ;  twilight's  hour 
Came  sad  and  softly  to  their  rocky  bower,  - 
Which,  kindling  by  degrees  its  dewy  spars. 
Echoed  their  dim  light  to  the  mustering  stan. 
Slowly  the  pair,  partaking  nature's  calm. 
Sought  out  their  cottage,  built  beneath  the  palm  ; 
Now  smiling  and  now  silent,  as  the  scene ; 
Lovely  as  Love  —  the  spirit  I  —  when  serene. 
The  Ocean  scarce  spoke  louder  with  his  swell. 
Than  breathes  his  mimic  murmurer  in  the  shell,  < 

And  fancy  there  was  life,  and  yet  apply 
The  Jagged  Jaws  wide  open  to  the  ear.^ 

In  the  **  Excursion**  of  Wordsworth  occurs  the  following 
exquisite  passage :  — 

■  ••  I  hare  seen 

A  curious  child,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smcoth.llpp'd  shell. 
To  which,  in  silence  bush'd,  hto  rery  soul 
Litten'd  intenselr,  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brlghten'd  with  Joy ;  for  murmuring  from  witblo 
Were  heard  sonorous  cadences  I  whereby. 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  natire  sea. 
Eren  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  faith  ;  and  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  lorisible  things  : 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  erer.durinx  power ; 
And  central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  aglution.'*] 
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As,  &r  diridcd  ftt>in  his  psrent  deep. 
The  seauhom  infimt  cries,  and  will  not  ileem 
RAising  his  little  plaint  in  Tain,  to  lave 
For  the  broad  bosom  of  his  nursing  wave : 
The  woods  droop'd  darldy,  as  inclined  to  rest. 
The  tropic  biid  wheel'd  rockward  to  his  nest. 
And  the  blue  sky  spread  round  them  like  a  lake 
Of  pcace»  where  Piety  her  thirst  might  slake. 


xvm. 

But  through  the  palm  and  plantain,  hark,  a  voice  1 
Not  such  as  would  have  been  a  lorer^s  choice. 
In  such  an  hour,  to  break  the  air  so  still ; 
No  dying  night-breexe,  harping  o*er  the  hill. 
Striking  the  strings  of  nature,  rock  and  tree. 
Those  best  and  earliest  lyres  of  harmony. 
With  Echo  for  their  chonu ;  nor  the  alann 
Of  the  loud  war-whoop  to  dispel  the  charm ; 
Nor  the  soliloquy  of  the  hermit  owl. 
Exhaling  all  his  solitary  soul. 
The  dim  though  large-eyed  winged  anchnrite, 
Who  peals  his  dreary  psean  o*er  the  night ;  — 
Bat  a  loud,  long,  and  nax-al  whistle,  shrill 
As  ever  started  through  a  sea^bird*s  bill ; 
And  then  a  pause,  and  then  a  hoarse  **  BIHo  t 
Torquil !  my  boy  I  what  cheer  ?  Ho  I  brother,  ho  1  ** 
«*  Who  hails  7  **  cried  Torquil,  following  with  his  eye 
The  sound.     **  Here  *s  one,**  was  all  the  brief  rrply. 


But  here  the  hendd  of  the  self-same  mouth 

Came  breathing  o*er  the  aromatic  south. 

Not  like  a  **  bed  of  violets**  on  the  gale. 

But  such  as  wafts  its  doud  o*er  grog  or  ale. 

Borne  from  a  short  frail  pipe,  which  yet  had  blown 

Its  gentle  odours  over  either  sone. 

And,  puff  *d  where*er  winds  rise  or  waters  roll. 

Had  wafted  smoke  fhnn  Portsmouth  to  the  Pole, 

Opposed  its  vapour  as  the  lightning  llash'd. 

And  reek*d,  *midst  mountain-bQlows  unabash'd. 

To  iBolus  a  constant  sacrifice. 

Through  every  change  of  all  the  varying  skies. 

And  what  was  he  who  bore  it  ? — I  may  err. 

But  deem  him  sailor  or  philosopher.  ^ 

Sublime  tobacco !  which  frxnn  east  to  west 

Cheers  the  tar's  labour  or  the  Turkman's  rest ; 

Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 

His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides ; 

Magnificent  in  Stamboul,  but  less  grand. 

Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the  Strand ; 

Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a  pipe. 

When  tipp'd  with  amber,  mellow,  rich,  and  ripe ; 

Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 

^lore  daxzUngly  when  daring  in  full  dress ; 

Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  bf  for 

Thy  naked  beauties —  Give  me  a  cigar !  ^ 


Through  the  approaching  darkness  of  the  wood 
A  human  figure  broke  the  solitude, 

>  Hobbcs,  the  father  of  Locke*s  and  other  philosophy,  vas 
an  Inreterate  smoker.  —  eren  to  pipes  beyond  computation. 

*  P  We  talked  of  change  of  raanoert  (1773?.  Dr.  Johnson 
obserred.  that  our  drinking  less  than  our  ancestors  was  on  ing 
to  the  change  from  ale  to  wine.  *  I  remember/  said  he, 
*  whon  all  the  decent  people  fn  Lichfield  cot  dnink  ererj- 
night,  and  were  not  the  worse  thouKht  of.  Smoking  has  gone 
out.  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  sliocklng  thing,  bloH'ing  rmoke  out  of 
our  mouths  into  other  people's  mouths,  cres,  and  noses,  and 
having  the  same  thin;;  done  to  ut.  Yet  I  cannot  account,  why 
a  thing  which  requires  so  little  exertion,  and  yet  preserves  the 


& 


Fantastically,  it  may  be,  array  *d, 
A  seaman  in  a  savage  masquerade ; 
Such  as  appears  to  rise  out  from  the  deep 
When  o*er  the  line  the  merry  vcsseb  sweeps 
And  the  rough  saturnalia  of  the  tar 
Flock  o'er  the  deck,  in  Ileptnne*^  benrow^d  car ;  > 
And,  pleased,  the  god  of  ocean  sees  his  name 
Revive  once  more,  though  but  In  mimic  game 
Of  his  true  sons,  who  riot  In  the  braeae 
Undreamt  of  in  his  native  Cydadesi 
Still  the  old  god  delights,  from  out  Che  main. 
To  snatch  some  ^impses  of  hb  andcnt  reign. 
Our  sailor's  Jacket,  though  in  ragged  trim. 
His  constant  pipe,  which  never  yet  bnni'd  dim. 
His  foremast  air,  and  somewhat  rolling  gait. 
Like  his  dear  vessel,  spoke  his  Conner  state; 
But  then  a  sort  of  kerchief  round  hb  head. 
Not  over-tightiy  bound,  nor  nicely  spread ; 
And,  'stead  of  trousers  (ah !  too  earty  torn  I 
For  even  the  mildest  woods  wQl  have  their  thorn) 
A  curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 
Now  served  for  inexpressibles  and  hat; 
His  naked  feet  and  neck,  and  sunburnt  ibce. 
Perchance  might  suit  alfte  with  cither  race. 
His  arms  were  all  his  own,  our  £urope*s  growth. 
Which  two  worids  bless  for  dvilising  both ; 
The  musket  swung  behind  hb  shoulders  broad. 
And  somewhat  stoop*d  by  hb  marine  abode. 
But  brawny  as  the  boar's ;  and  hung  beneath, 
Hb  cutlass  droop'd,  unoonsdons  of  a  sheath. 
Or  lost  or  worn  away ;  hb  plstob  were 
Link'd  to  hb  belt,  a  matrimooial  pair  — 
(Let  not  thb  metaphor  appear  a  sooll^ 
Though  one  miss'd  fire,  the  other  would  go  off) ; 
These,  with  a  bayonet,  not  so  free  firom  rust 
As  when  the  arm-chest  held  its  brighter  trust. 
Completed  hb  accoutrements,  as  Night 
Survey'd  him  in  hb  garb  heterociite. 


(( 


What  cheer,  Ben  Bunting?**  cried  (when  in  fuD 
view 
Our  new  acquaintance)  TorqulL    **  Aught  of  new  ?  * 
*'£y,  ey  I**  quoth  Ben,  **  not  new,  but  news  enow; 
A  strange  sail  in  the  ofllng.** — **  Sail  1  and  how  ? 
What !  could  you  make  her  out  ?    It  cannot  be ; 
I*ve  seen  no  rag  of  canvass  on  the  sea.** 
"  Belike,**  said  Ben,  «  you  might  not  firom  the  boy. 
But  ftx>m  the  bluff-head,  where  I  watch'd  to-day, 
I  saw  her  in  the  doldruxns ;  for  the  wind 
Was  light  and  baflUng." — •*  When  the  sun  decUned 
Where  lay  she  ?  had  she  anchor'd  ?  "—  ••  No,  but  still 
She  bore  down  on  us,  till  the  wind  grew  stilL** 
**  Her  fiag  ?  ** — *•  I  had  no  glass :  but  fore  and  alt. 
Egad !  she  sccm'd  a  wicked-looking  craft." 
"  Arm'd  ?  " — '*  I  expect  so;  —  sent on  the  look-out: 
*Tb  time,  belike,  to  put  our  helm  about.** 
"  About  ?  — Whate'er  may  have  us  now  in  diase. 
We  11  make  no  running  fight,  for  that  were  base ; 

mind  from  total  Tacuity,  aboald  hare  gone  ont.*  **— Bosvsu. 
As  an  item  in  the  history  of  manner*.  It  maybe  obterred.  that 
drinking  to  excess  has  diminished  greatiT  In  the  memory  even 
of  those  who  can  remember  forty  or  ilf^T  years.  The  taste 
for  smoking,  howerer,  has  revired.  probably  from  the  military 
habits  of  Europe  during  the  French  wars ;  but,  Instad  of  the 
sober  sedentary  pipe,  the  ambuiatorj  cigar  it  now  chiefly 
used.  —  CaoKcn,  1830.3 

*  This  rough  but  jovial  ceremony,  used  in  cmssing  the  line, 
has  been  so  often  and  so  well  described,  that  it  need  not  be 
more  than  alluded  to. 
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We  will  die  at  our  quarters,  like  true  men." 

**  Ejr,  ey  ?  for  that  tis  all  the  same  to  Ben.** 

•■  Does  Christian  know  this  ?  ** — *<  Ay ;  he  has  piped 

all  hands 
To  quarters.     They  are  fiirbishing  the  stands 
Of  arms ;  and  we  have  got  some  guns  to  bear. 
And  scaled  them.     Tou  are  wanted.'* — "  That's  but 

fair; 
And  if  it  were  not,  mine  is  not  the  soul 
To  leave  my  comrades  helpless  on  the  shoaL 
My  Neuha !  ah  1  and  must  my  fiite  pursue 
Not  me  alone,  but  one  so  sweet  and  true  ? 
But  whatsoe'er  betide,  ah,  Neuha  I  now 
Unman  me  not ;  the  hour  will  not  allow 
A  tear ;  I  am  thine  whatever  intervenes  1 " 
<«  Right,**  quoth  Ben,  "  that  will  do  for  the  marines.'*  i 


Ct^  l^Ianti* 


CANTO    THE    THIRD. 


The  iight  was  o'er ;  the  flashing  through  the  gloom, 
Which  robes  the  cannon  as  he  wings  a  tomb. 
Had  ceased ;  and  sulphury  vapours  upward  driven 
Had  left  the  earth,  and  but  polluted  heaven : 
The  rattling  roar  which  rung  in  every  volley 
Had  left  the  echoes  to  their  melancholy ; 
No  more  they  shriek'd  their  horror,  boom  for  boom ; 
The  strife  was  done,  the  vanquish'd  had  their  doom ; 
The  mutineers  were  crush'd,  dispersed,  or  ta'en. 
Or  lived  to  deem  the  happiest  were  the  sUdn. 
Few,  f^w  escaped,  and  these  were  himted  o'er 
The  isle  they  loved  beyond  their  native  shore. 
No  further  home  was  theirs,  it  seem'd,  on  earth, 
Once  renegades  to  that  which  gave  them  birth ; 
Track'd  like  wild  beasts,  like  them  they  sought  the 

wild. 
As  to  a  mother's  bosom  flies  the  child ; 
But  vainly  wolves  and  lions  seek  their  den. 
And  still  more  vainly  men  escape  flnom  men. 

n. 

Beneath  a  rock  whose  Jutting  base  protrudes 
Far  over  ocean  in  his  fiercest  moods, 
When  scaling  his  enormous  crag  the  wave 
Is  hurl'd  down  headlong,  like  the  foremost  brave, 
And  fklls  back  on  the  foaming  crowd  behind, 
Which  fight  beneath  the  banners  of  the  wind. 
But  now  at  rest,  a  little  remnant  drew 
Together,  bleeding,  thirsty,  fiiint,  and  few ; 
Bat  still  their  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  still 
With  something  of  the  pride  of  former  will, 
As  men  not  all  unused  to  meditate. 
And  strive  much  more  Ulan  wonder  at  their  fiite. 
Their  present  lot  was  what  they  had  foreseen. 
And  dared  as  what  was  likely  to  have  been : 

<  **  That  wUl  do  for  th«  marlncf,  bnt  the  uiilori  won't 
beliere  it/*  Is  an  old  taring ;  and  one  of  the  few  fragments  of 
former  jealousies  wiiich  scUl  surf  ive  (in  Jest  only)  twtween 
tlicic  gallant  serrices. 

*  Arcbidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  son  of  Agesilaos,  when 
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Yet  still  the  lingering  hope,  which  deem'd  their  lot 
Not  pardon*d,  but  unsought  fbr  or  forgot. 
Or  trusted  that,  if  sought,  their  distant  caves 
Might  stili  be  miss'd  amidst  the  world  of  waves, 
Had  wean'd  their  thoughts  tn  part  flrom  what  they  saw 
And  felt,  the  vengeance  of  their  countiy's  law. 
Their  sea-green  isle,  their  guilt-won  paradise. 
No  more  could  shield  their  virtue  or  their  vice : 
Their  better  feelings,  if  such  were,  were  thrown 
Back  on  themselves,  —  their  sins  remained  alone. 
Proscribed  even  in  their  second  country,  they 
Were  lost ;  in  vain  the  worid  before  them  lay ; 
All  outlets  seem'd  secured.     Their  new  allies 
Had  fought  and  bled  in  mutual  sacrifice ; 
But  what  avail'd  the  club  and  spear,  and  arm 
Of  Hercules,  against  the  sulphury  charm. 
The  magic  of  the  thunder,  which  destroy'd 
The  warrior  ere  his  strength  could  be  eroploy'd  ? 
Dug,  like  a  spreading  pestilence,  the  grave 
No  less  of  human  bravery  than  the  brave !  * 
Their  own  scant  numbers  acted  all  the  few 
Against  the  many  oft  will  dare  and  do : 
But  though  the  choice  seems  native  to  die  fi-ee, 
Even  Greece  can  boast  but  one  Thermopylse, 
Till  nowr  when  she  has  forged  her  broken  chain 
Back  to  a  sword,  and  dies  and  lives  again  I 

nL 

Beside  the  Jutting  rock  the  few  appear'd. 

Like  the  last  remnant  of  the  red-deer's  herd ; 

Their  eyes  were  feverish,  and  their  aspect  worn, 

But  still  the  hunter's  blood  was  on  their  horn, 

A  little  stream  came  tumbling  ftom  the  height. 

And  straggling  into  ocean  as  it  might. 

Its  bounding  crystal  fh)Ilck'd  in  the  ray. 

And  gush'd  fh)m  cliff  to  crag  with  saltless  spray ; 

Close  on  the  wild,  wide  ocean,  yet  as  pure 

And  fresh  as  innocence,  and  more  secure. 

Its  silver  torrent  glltter'd  o'er  the  deep. 

As  the  shy  chamois'  eye  o'erlooks  the  steep, 

While  fSur  below  the  vast  and  sullen  swell 

Of  ocean's  alpine  azure  rose  and  felL 

To  this  young  spring  they  rush'd, — all  feelings  first 

Absorbed  in  passion's  and  in  nature's  thirst, — 

Drank  as  they  do  who  drink  their  last,  and  threw 

Their  arms  aside  to  revel  in  its  dew ;  [staius 

Cool'd  their  scorch'd  throats,  and  wash'd  the  gory 

From  wounds  whose  only  bandage  might  be  chains ; 

Then,  when  their  drought  was  quench'd,  look'd  sadly 

round. 
As  wondering  how  so  many  still  were  found 
Alive  and  fetterless :  —  but  silent  all. 
Each  sought  his  fellow's  eyes,  as  if  to  call 
On  him  for  language  which  his  lips  denied. 
As  though  their  voices  with  their  cause  had  died. 

IV. 
Stem,  and  aloof  a  little  from  the  rest. 
Stood  Christian,  with  his  arms  across  his  chesL 
The  ruddy,  reckless,  dauntless  hue  once  spread 
Along  his  cheek  was  livid  now  as  lead ; 
His  light-brown  locks,  so  graceful  in  their  flow. 
Now  rose  like  startled  vipers  o'er  his  brow. 

he  saw  a  machine  invented  for  the  casting  of  stones  and  darts, 
exclaimed,  that  it  was  the  **  grare  of  valour."  The  same 
story  has  been  told  of  some  knights  on  the  first  application  of 
gunpowder  }  but  the  original  anecdote  is  in  I'lutarch. 
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still  as  a  statue,  with  his  lips  oomprest 
To  stifle  even  the  breath  within  his  breast. 
Fast  by  the  rock,  all  menacing,  but  mate. 
He  stood ;  and,  save  a  slight  beat  of  his  foot. 
Which  dcepen'd  now  and  then  the  sandy  dint 
Beneath  his  heel,  his  form  seem'd  tum*d  to  flint 
Some  paces  fturther  Torquil  lean'd  his  head 
Against  a  bank,  and  spoke  not,  but  he  bled,  — 
Not  mortally ; — his  worst  wound  was  within : 
His  brow  was  pale,  his  blue  eyes  sunken  in. 
And  blood^rops,  sprinkled  o*er  his  yellow  hair, 
Show'd  that  his  fkintness  came  not  from  despair. 
But  nature's  ebb.     Beside  him  was  another, 
Bough  as  a  bear,  but  willlog  as  a  brother,— 
Ben  Bunting,  who  essay'd  to  wash,  and  wipe. 
And  bind  his  wound — then  calmly  lit  his  pipe, 
A  trophy  which  survived  a  hundred  fights, 
A  beacon  which  had  cheer'd  ten  thousand  nights. 
The  fourth  and  last  of  this  deserted  group 
Walk*d  up  and  down — at  times  would  stand,  then  stoop 
To  pick  a  pebble  up-— then  let  it  drop — 
Then  hurry  as  in  haste  —  then  quickly  stop — 
Then  cast  his  eyes  on  his  companions— then 
Half  whistle  half  a  tune,  and  pause  again  — 
And  then  his  former  movements  would  redouble. 
With  something  between  carelessness  and  trouble. 
This  is  a  long  description,  but  applies 
To  scarce  five  minutes  pass'd  before  the  eyes ; 
But  yet  what  minutes  I  Moments  like  to  these 
Rend  men*s  lives  into  immortalities. 

V. 

At  length  Jack  Skyscrape,  a  mercurial  man, 

'NVho  fiutter'd  over  all  things  like  a  fan. 

More  brave  than  firm,  and  more  disposed  to  dare 

And  die  at  once  than  wrestle  with  despair. 

Exclaimed, "  Q— d  damn  T — those  syUables  intense, — 

Nucleus  of  England's  native  eloquence. 

As  the  Turk's  **  Allah  1**  or  the  Roman's  more 

Pagan  **  Proh  Jupiter  I  **  was  wont  of  yore 

To  give  their  first  Impressions  such  a  vent. 

By  way  of  echo  to  embazrassment. 

Jack  was  embarrass*d,  — never  hero  more. 

And  as  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  he  swore : 

Vor  swore  in  vain ;  the  long  congenial  sound 

Revived  Ben  Bunting  firom  his  pipe  profound ; 

He  drew  it  from  his  mouth,  and  look*d  full  wise, 

But  merely  added  to  the  oath  his  eyes  ,* 

Thus  rendering  the  imperfect  phrase  complete, 

A  peroration  I  need  not  repeat 

VL 
But  Christian,  of  a  higher  order,  stood 
Like  an  extinct  volcano  in  his  mood ; 
Silent,  and  sad,  and  savage, — with  the  trace 
Of  passion  reeking  from  his  clouded  face ; 
Till  lifting  up  again  his  sombre  eye. 
It  glanced  on  Torquil,  who  leaned  faintly  by. 
**  And  is  it  thus  ?**  he  cried,  *<  unhappy  boy ! 
And  thee,  too,  Mee— my  madness  must  destroy  I 
He  said,  and  strode  to  where  young  Torquil  stood. 
Yet  dabbled  with  his  lately  flowing  blood ; 
Seized  his  hand  wistfully,  but  did  not  press, 
And  shrunk  as  fearful  of  his  own  caress ; 
Inquired  into  his  state ;  and  when  he  heard 
The  wound  was  slighter  than  he  deem'd  or  fear'd, 
A  moment's  brightness  pass'd  along  hii  brow, 
As  much  as  such  a  moment  would  allow. 
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**  Yes,**  he  exclaim*d,  **  we  are  taken  in  the  toil. 

But  not  a  coward  or  a  common  spoil ; 

Dearly  they  have  bought  us — dearly  still  may  buy,  — 

And  I  must  &11 ;  but  have  you  strength  to  fly  ? 

*T would  be  some  comfort  still,  could  you  survive; 

Our  dwindled  band  Is  now  too  few  to  strive. 

Oh  I  for  a  sole  canoe  I  though  but  a  shell. 

To  bear  you  hence  to  where  a  hope  may  dwell ! 

For  me,  my  lot  is  what  I  sought ;  to  be. 

In  life  or  death,  the  fearless  and  the  free.** 

vn. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  around  the  promontory, 
AVhich  nodded  o*er  the  billows  high  and  hoary, 
A  dark  speck  dotted  ocean :  on  it  flew 
Like  to  tile  shadow  of  a  roused  sea-mew : 
Onward  it  came — and,  lo  1  a  second  ftdlow'd — 
Now    seen '—now   hid — where    ocean's   vale   was 

hoUow'd ; 
And  near,  and  nearer,  till  their  dusky  crew 
Presented  well-known  aspects  to  the  view, 
Till  on  the  surf  their  skimming  paddles  play. 
Buoyant  as  wings,  and  flitting  through  the  spray ;  — 
Now  perching  on  the  wave's  high  curl,  and  now 
Dash'd  downward  in  the  thundering  foam  below. 
Which  flings  it  broad  and  boiling  sheet  on  sheet. 
And  slings  its  high  flakes,  shiver'd  into  sleet : 
But  floating  still  through  surf  and  swell,  drew  nigh 
The  barks,  like  small  birds  through  a  lowering  sky. 
Their  art  seem'd  nature — such  the  skill  to  sweep 
The  wave  of  these  bom  playmates  of  the  deep. 

VnL 
And  who  the  flrst  that,  springing  on  the  strand, 
Leap'd  like  a  nereld  from  her  shell  to  land. 
With  dark  but  brilliant  skin,  and  dewy  eye 
Shining  with  love,  and  hope,  and  constancy  7 
Neuha — the  fimd,  the  feithful,  the  adored — 
Her  heart  on  Torquil's  like  a  torrent  pour'd : 
And  smiled,  and  wept,  and  near,  and  nearer  dasp'd. 
As  if  to  be  assured  *t  was  Asm  she  grasp'd ; 
Shudder'd  to  see  his  yet  warm  wound,  and  then. 
To  flnd  it  trivial,  smiled  and  wept  again. 
She  was  a  warrior's  daughter,  and  could  bear    - 
Such  sights,  and  feel,  and  mourn,  but  not  despair. 
Her  lover  lived, — nor  foes  nor  fears  coidd  blight 
That  full-blown  moment  in  its  all  delight : 
Joy  trickled  in  her  tears,  Joy  flU'd  the  sob 
That  rock'd  her  heart  till  almost  heard  to  throb ; 
And  paradise  was  breathing  in  the  sigh 
Of  nature's  child  in  nature's  ecstasy. 

IX 
The  sterner  spirits  who  beheld  that  meeting 
Were   not    unmoved:    who   are,   when    hearts   are 

greeting? 
Even  Christian  gazed  upon  the  maid  and  boy 
With  tearless  eye,  but  yet  a  gloomy  joy 
Mix'd  with  those  bitter  thoughts  the  soul  arrays 
In  hopeless  visions  of  our  better  days. 
When  all's  gone — to  the  rainbow's  latest  ray. 
**  And  but  for  me !  **  he  said,  and  turn'd  away ; 
Then  gazed  upon  the  pair,  as  in  his  den 
A  lion  loolu  upon  his  cubs  again  ; 
And  then  relapsed  into  his  sullen  guise, 
As  heedless  of  his  further  destinies. 
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Bat  brief  thdr  time  for  good  or  eril  thought ; 
The  billows  round  the  promontory  brought 
The  pUsh  of  hostile  ous.  — Alas  I  who  made 
That  sound  a  dread  ?  All  around  them  seem'd  array'd 
Against  them,  save  the  bride  of  Toobonai : 
She,  as  she  caught  the  first  glimpse  o'er  the  bay 
Of  the  arm'd  boats,  which  hurried  to  complete 
The  remnant**  ruin  with  their  flying  feet, 
Deckon*d  the  natives  round  her  to  their  prows, 
Embark'd  their  guests  and  launch*d  their  light  canoes ; 
In  one  placed  Christian  and  his  comrades  twain ; 
But  she  and  Torqull  must  not  part  again. 
She  ilz*d  him  in  her  own.  —  Away  I  away  I 
They  clear  the  breakers,  dart  along  the  bay, 
And  towards  a  group  of  Islets,  such  as  bear 
The  sea-bini*s  nest  and  seal's  surf-hollow'd  lair. 
They  skim  the  blue  tops  of  the  billows ;  fiist 
They  flew,  and  flist  their  flerce  pursuers  chased. 
They  gain  upon  them  —  now  they  lose  again,  — 
Again  make  way  and  menace  o'er  the  main ; 
And  now  the  two  canoes  in  chase  divide. 
And  follow  different  courses  o*er  the  tide. 
To  baiBe  the  pursuiL  —  Away  I  away ! 
As  life  is  on  each  paddle's  flight  to-day. 
And  more  than  life  or  lives  to  Neuha :  Love 
Flights  the  frail  bark  and  urges  to  the  cove  -^ 
And  now  the  reftige  and  the  foe  are  nigh  — 
Tct,  yet  a  moment  1 — Ily,  thou  li^ht  ark,  fly  ! 
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Wnm  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea. 
When  half  the  horixon  *s  clouded  and  half  free. 
Fluttering  between  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky, 
Is  hope's  last  gleam  in  man's  extremity. 
Her  anchor  parts ;  but  still  her  snowy  sail 
Attracts  our  eye  amidst  the  rudest  gale : 
Though  every  wave  she  climbs  divides  us  more. 
The  heart  still  foUows  from  the  loneliest  shore. 

n. 

Not  distant  fttMn  the  isle  of  Toobonai, 

A  black  rock  rears  its  bosom  o'er  the  spray, 

The  hannt  of  Urda,  a  desert  to  mankind. 

Where  the  rough  seal  repoMs  fix>m  the  wind. 

And  sleeps  unwieldy  in  his  cavern  dun. 

Or  gambols  with  huge  frolic  in  the  sun  : 

There  shrilly  to  the  passing  oar  is  heard 

The  startled  echo  of  the  ocean  bird. 

Who  rears  on  its  bare  breast  her  callow  brood. 

The  feathcr'd  fishers  of  the  solitude. 

A  narrow  segment  of  the  yellow  sand 

On  one  side  forms  the  ouUine  of  a  strand  ; 

Here  the  young  turtle,  crawling  fitnn  his  shell. 

Steals  to  the  deep  wherein  his  parents  dwell ; 

Chipp'd  X/f  the  beam,  a  nursling  of  the  day. 

Bat  hatch*d  for  ocean  by  the  fostering  ray  ; 
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The  rest  was  one 'bleak  precipice,  as  e'er 
Gave  mariners  a  shelter  and  despair ; 
A  spot  to  make  the  saved  regret  the  deck 
yvhlch  late  went  down,  and  envy  the  lost  wreck. 
Such  was  the  stem  asylum  Neuha  chose 
To  shield  her  lover  from  his  following  foes ; 
But  all  its  lecret  was  not  told  ;  she  knew 
In  this  a  treasure  hidden  frt>m  the  view. 


ra. 

Ere  the  canoes  divided,  near  the  spot. 
The  men  that  mann'd  what  held  her  Torquil's  lot. 
By  her  command  removed,  to  strengthen  more 
The  skiff  which  wafted  Christian  from  the  shore. 
This  he  would  have  opposed ;  but  with  a  smile 
She  pointed  calmly  to  the  craggy  isle. 
And  bade  him  "  speed  and  prosper."    She  would  take 
The  rest  upon  herself  for  Torquil's  sake. 
They  parted  with  this  added  aid  ;  afar 
The  proa  darted  like  a  shooting  star. 
And  gain'd  on  the  pursuen,  who  now  steer  d 
Right  on  the  rock  which  she  and  Torqull  near'd. 
They  pull'd ;  her  arm,  though  delicate,  was  tree 
And  firm  as  ever  grappled  with  the  sea. 
And  yielded  scarce  to  Torquil's  manlier  strength. 
The  prow  now  almost  lay  within  its  length 
Of  the  crag's  steep,  inexorable  fkce. 
With  nought  but  soundless  waters  for  its  base ; 
Within  a  hundred  boats'  length  was  the  foe, 
And  now  what  refuge  but  their  tnXL  canoe  ? 
This  Torqull  ask'd  with  half  upbraiding  eye, 
Which  said — **  Has  Neuha  brought  me  here  to  die  7 
I  Is  this  a  place  of  safety,  or  a  grave. 
And  yon  huge  rock  the  tombstone  of  the  wave  ?  " 

IV. 
They  rested  on  their  paddles,  and  uprose 
Neuha,  and  pointing  to  the  approaching  foes, 
Cried,  "  Torqull,  follow  me,  and  fearless  follow  !" 
Then  plunged  at  once  into  the  ocean's  hollow. 
There  was  no  time  to  pause  —  the  foes  were  near — 
Chains  in  his  eye,  and  menace  In  his  ear ; 
With  vigour  they  pull'd  on,  and  as  they  came, 
Hail'd  him  to  yield,  and  by  his  forfeit  name. 
Headlong  he  leapt  —  to  him  the  swimmer's  skill 
Was  native,  and  now  all  his  hope  fhnn  ill : 
But  how,  or  where  ?     He  dived,  and  rose  no  more ; 
The  boat's  crew  look'd  amaxed  o'er  sea  and  shore. 
There  was  no  landing  on  that  precipice. 
Steep,  harsh,  and  slippery  as  a  berg  of  ice. 
They  watch'd  awhile  to  see  him  float  again, 
But  not  a  trace  rebubbled  tram  the  main : 
The  wave  roll'd  on,  no  ripple  oaits  face. 
Since  their  first  plunge  recall'd  a  single  trace ; 
The  little  whirl  which  eddied,  and  slight  foam, 
That  whiten'd  o'er  what  seem'd  their  latest  home, 
White  as  a  sepulchre  above  the  pair 
Who  left  no  marble  (moumfU  as  an  heir) 
The  quiet  proa  wavering  o'er  the  tide 
Was  all  that  told  of  Torqull  and  his  bride  ; 
And  but  for  this  alone  the  whole  might  seem 
The  vanish'd  phantom  of  a  seaman's  dream. 
They  paused  and  search'd  in  vain,  then  pull'd  away  ; 
Even  superstition  now  forbade  their  stay. 
Some  said  he  had  not  plunged  into  the  wave. 
But  vanish'd  like  a  corpse-light  from  a  grave ; 
Others,  that  something  supernatural 
Glared  in  his  figure,  more  than  mortal  tall ; 
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While  all  agreed  that  Sn  his  cheek  and  eye 

There  tras  a  dead  hue  of  eternity. 

Still  as  their  oars  receded  firom  the  crag. 

Round  every  weed  a  moment  would  they  lag. 

Expectant  of  some  token  of  their  prey ; 

But  no  —  he  had  melted  tnxm  them  like  the  spray. 

V. 

And  where  was  he,  the  pilgrim  of  the  deep. 
Following  the  nereid  ?     Had  they  ceased  to  weep 
For  ever  ?  or,  received  in  coral  caves. 
Wrung  life  and  pity  fhnn  the  softening  waves  ? 
Did  they  with  ocean's  hidden  lovereigns  dweil. 
And  sound  with  mermen  the  fimtastic  shell  ? 
Did  Neuha  with  the  mermaids  comb  her  hair 
Flowing  o'er  ocean  as  it  streamed  in  air  ? 
Or  liad  they  perish'd,  and  in  silence  slept 
Beneath  the  gulf  wherein  they  boldly  leapt  ? 

VL 
Young  Neuha  plunged  into  the  deep,  and  he 
Followed :  her  track  beneath  her  native  sea 
Was  as  a  native's  of  the  element. 
So  smoothly,  bravely,  brilliantly  she  went. 
Leaving  a  streak  of  light  behind  her  heel, 
>Vhich  struck  and  flash'd  like  an  amphibious  steeL 
Closely,  and  scarcely  less  expert  to  trace 
The  depths  where  divers  hold  the  pearl  in  chase, 
Torquil,  the  nursling  of  the  northern  seas 
Pursued  her  liquid  steps  with  heart  and  ease. 
Deep  —  deeper  for  an  instant  Neuha  led 
The  way  —  then  upward  soar'd  —  and  as  she  spread 
Her  arms,  and  flung  the  (bam  fh>m  off  her  locks, 
Laugh'd,  and  the  sound  was  answer'd  by  the  rocks. 
They  had  gain'd  a  central  realm  of  earth  again. 
But  look'd  for  tree,  and  field,  and  sky,  in  vain. 

1  or  this  cava  (which  li  no  fiction)  the  original  will  be 
found  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  "  Mariner's  Account  of  the 
Tonga  Island*.**  I  have  taken  the  poetical  libertr  to  trans- 
plant  it  to  Tbobonal,  the  last  island  where  anj  distinct  ac- 
count is  left  of  Christian  and  his  comrades. — [The  foUowiag 
b  the  account  glTen  by  Mariner :  — 

**  On  this  island  there  is  a  peculiar  carem  situated  on  the 
western  coast,  the  entrance  to  which  is  at  least  a  fktbom  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  sea  at  low  water  ;  and  was  first  dts. 
corered  by  a  young  chief,  whilst  diring  alter  a  turtle.  The 
nature  of  this  caTcm  will  be  better  understood  if  we  imagine 
a  hollow  rock  rising  sixty  feet  or  more  abore  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Into  the  carity  of  which  there  is  no  known  entrance 
but  one,  ud  that  b  in  the  side  of  the  rock,  as  low  down  as 
six  fSeeC  under  the  water,  into  which  It  flow* ;  and,  conse> 
quently,  the  base  of  the  cavern  may  be  said  to  be  the  sea 
itself.  Finow,  and  his  friends,  being  on  this  part  of  the  is- 
land, proposed  one  afternoon,  00  a  sudden  thought,  to  go  into 
this  carem  and  drink  cara.  Mr.  Mariner  was  not  with  them 
at  the  time  this  proposal  was  made ;  but  happening  to  come 
down  a  little  while  after  to  the  shore,  and  seeing  some  of  the 
young  chiefs  diring  into  the  water  one  after  another,  and  not 
rise  again,  he  was  a  little  surprised,  and  inquired  of  the  last, 
who  was  Just  preparing  to  take  the  same  step,  what  they  were 
about  1  **  Follow  me,"  said  he,  **  and  I  will  take  rou  where 
you  have  nercr  been  before ;  and  where  Finow,  ana  his  chiefs 
and  matabooles,  are  now  assembled."  Mr.  Mariner,  without 
any  ftuther  hesitation,  prepared  himself  to  follow  his  com- 
panion, who  dived  into  the  water,  and  he  after  him,  and. 
Elided  by  the  light  reflected  from  his  heels,  entered  the  open- 
g  in  the  rock,  and  rose  into  the  cavern.  He  was  no  sooner 
abore  the  surface  of  the  wat^r  than,  sure  enough  !  he  heard 
the  roices  of  the  king  and  his  fiiends ;  being  directed  br  bis 

Side,  he  climbed  upon  a  jutting  portion  of  rock  and  cat 
wn.  The  light  was  sufficient,  after  remaining  about  fire 
minutes,  to  show  objects  with  some  little  distinctness ;  and 
he  could  discorer  Finow  and  the  rest  of  the  company  seated, 
like  himself,  round  the  cavern.  Nevertheless,  as  it  was  de- 
sirable to  hare  a  stronger  illumination,  Mr.  Mariner  dived 
out  again,  and  procuring  his  pistol,  primed  It  well,  tied  plenty 
of  gnatoo  tight  round  it.  and  wrapped  the  whole  up  in  a  phnn- 
tain-leaf ;  he  directed  an  attendant  to  bring  a  torch  in  the 
same  way.     Thus  prepared,  he  re-entered  the  carem,  un- 


Around  she  pointed  to  a  spadous  cave. 

Whose  only  portal  was  the  keyless  wave,* 

(A  hollow  archway  by  the  son  unseen. 

Save  through  the  billows*  glassy  vcfl  of  green. 

In  some  transparent  ocean  holiday. 

When  all  the  finny  people  are  at  play,) 

Wiped  with  her  hair  the  brine  tram  TorquH^s  eyes, 

And  clapp*d  her  hands  with  joy  at  his  surprise ; 

Led  him  to  where  the  rock  appeared  to  jut. 

And  form  a  something  like  a  Triton's  hut ; 

For  ail  was  darkness  for  a  space,  till  day. 

Through  clefts  above  let  in  a  sobered  ray ; 

As  in  some  old  cathedral*s  glimmering  aisle 

The  dusty  monuments  fhxn  light  recoil* 

Thus  sadly  in  their  refiige  submarine 

The  vault  drew  half  her  shadow  firom  the  scene. 

vn. 

Forth  from  her  bosom  the  young  savage  drew 

A  pine  torch,  strongly  girded  with  gnatoo ; 

A  plantain  leaf  o'er  all,  the  more  to  keep 

Its  latent  sparkle  from  the  sapping  deep. 

This  mantle  kept  it  dry ;  then  fhmi  a  nook 

Of  the  same  phmtaln  leaf  a  flint  she  took, 

A  few  shrunk  wither'd  twigs,  and  tram  the  Uade 

Of  Torqull*s  knife  struck  flre,  and  thus  array'd 

The  grot  with  torehlight     Wide  it  was  and  high. 

And  show*d  a  self-bom  Gothic  canopy ; 

The  arch  uprear'd  by  naturels  architect. 

The  architrave  some  earthquake  might  erect ; 

The  buttress  fh>m  some  mountain's  bosom  huri'd. 

When  the  Poles  crashed,  and  water  was  the  worid ; 

Or  harden  *d  from  some  earth-absorbing  flre. 

While  yet  the  globe  reek*d  from  its  ftmenl  pyre ; 

The  fretted  pinnade,  the  aisle,  the  nave,* 

Were  there,  all  scoop'd  by  Darkness  from  her  cave. 


wrapped  the  gnatoo,  a  great  portion  of  which  was  perfectly 
dn',  fired  it  by  the  flash  of  the  powder,  aasd  lighted  the  torch. 
The  place  was  now  illuminated  tolerably  wdl,  for  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  since  its  existence.  It  appeared  (br  guess)  to 
be  alwut  forty  feet  wide  in  the  main  part,  bat  which  branched 
off,  on  one  side,  in  two  narrower  portions.  Tlie  medium 
height  seemed  also  about  forty  feeC  The  roof  was  hung  with 
stalactites  in  a  rery  curious  way,  rescmbUng,  upon  a  cortory 
riew,  the  Gothic  arches  md  ornaments  of  an  old  church. 
After  baring  examtaied  the  plaee,  ther  drank  cara,  and  passed 
away  the  ttane  in  conrersatlon  upon  dlllhrent  sohiects."  The 
account  proceeds  to  state  that  the  mode  fan  which  the  careen 
was  dlscorered,  and  the  interestinf  ose  made  of  the  retreat 
by  the  young  chief  who  found  it  out,  were  related  by  one  of 
the  matabooles  present.  Aooordtng  to  his  statement,  the 
entire  family  of  a  cert^n  chief  had  been  in  former  times  con- 
demned to  death  in  consequence  of  his  conspiring  against  a 
tyrannical  goremor  of  the  island.  One  of  the  derotcd  family 
was  a  beautiful  daughter,  to  whom  the  yoang  chief  who  had 
accidentally  discorered  the  care  bad  long  been  ardentlr  at- 
tached. On  learning  her  danger,  he  bethought  himself  of 
this  retreat,  to  which  he  easily  persuaded  her  to  accompany 
him,  and  she  remained  conceded  within  It,  occaslonaUy  en- 

ioying  the  societv  of  her  lorer,  until  he  was  enabled  to  carry 
ler  off  to  the  i-'iji  islands,  where  they  remained  until  the 
death  of  the  goremor  enabled  them  to  return.  The  only 
part  of  this  romantic  tale  which  seemed  rery  improbable  was 
the  length  of  time  which  the  girl  was  said  to  hare  remained 
in  the  cavern,  two  or  three  months.  To  ascertain  whether 
this  was  possible,  Mr.  Mariner  examined  erery  part  of  it,  but 
without  discovering  any  opening.  If  the  story  be  true,  lis  all 
likelihood  the  duration  of  her  stay  in  the  carem  was  not 
much  mora  than  one  fourth  of  the  time  mentioned ;  as  the 
space  would  not  contain  a  quantity  of  air  suflldent  for  the 
respiration  of  an  individual  for  a  longer  period 3 

*  This  may  reem  too  minute  for  the  general  outlines  On 
Mariner's  Account)  ft^m  which  it  is  taken.  But  few  men 
hare  travelled  without  seeing  something  of  the  kind— on  lajitf, 
that  is.  Without  adrerting  to  Ellora,  In  Mungo  Park's  last 
journal,  he  mentions  having  met  with  a  mrk  or  mountain 
so  exactly  resembling  a  Gothic  cathedral,  that  only  minute 
inspection  could  convince  him  that  it  was  a  woik  of  nature. 
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There,  with  a  little  tinge  of  phantasy, 
Fantastic  iaces  mopM  and  mow'd  on  high. 
And  then  a  mitre  or  a  shrine  would  fix 
The  eye  upon  its  seeming  crucifix. 
Thus  Nature  play'd  with  the  stalactites, 
And  built  herself  a  chapel  of  the  seas. 

vm. 

And  Neuha  took  her  Torquil  by  the  hand. 
And  waved  along  the  vault  her  kindled  brand, 
And  led  him  into  each  recess,  and  show*d 
The  secret  places  of  their  new  abode. 
Nor  these  alone,  for  all  had  been  prepared 
Before,  to  soothe  the  lover's  lot  she  shared : 
The  mat  for  rest ;  for  dress  the  fresh  gnatoo, 
And  sandal  oil  to  fence  against  the  dew ; 
For  food  the  cocoaruut,  the  yam,  the  bread 
Borne  of  the  fruit ;  for  board  the  plantain  spread 
With  its  broad  leaf;  or  turtle-shell  which  bore 
A  banquet  in  the  fiesh  it  covered  o*er ; 
The  gourd  with  water  recent  from  the  rill. 
The  ripe  banana  from  the  mellow  hill ; 
A  pine-toreb  pile  to  keep  undying  light, 
And  she  herself,  as  bcautiftd  as  night. 
To  fling  her  shadowy  spirit  o*er  the  scene. 
And  make  their  subterrsnean  world  serene. 
She  had  foreseen,  since  first  the  stranger's  sail 
Drew  to  their  isle,  that  force  or  flight  might  fidl, 
And  form'd  a  refiige  of  the  rocky  den 
For  Torquil*s  safety  from  his  countrymen. 
£ach  d4wn  had  wafted  there  her  light  canoe. 
Laden  with  all  the  golden  fruits  that  grew ; 
Each  eve  had  seen  her  gliding  through  the  hour 
With  all  could  cheer  or  deck  their  sparry  bower ; 
And  now  she  spread  her  little  store  with  smiles, 
The  happiest  daughter  of  the  loving  isles. 

IZ. 
She,  as  he  gazed  with  grateful  wonder,  press'd 
Her  shelter'd  love  to  her  impassion'd  breast ; 
And  suited  to  her  soft  caresses,  told 
An  olden  tale  of  love,  — for  kive  is  old. 
Old  as  eternity,  but  not  outworn. 
With  each  new  being  bom  or  to  be  bom :  i 
How  a  young  chief;  a  thousand  moons  ago, 
Diving  for  turtle  in  the  depths  below. 
Had  risen,  in  tracking  liut  his  ocean  prey. 
Into  the  cave  which  round  and  o'er  them  lay ; 
How  in  some  desperate  feud  of  after-time 
He  shelter'd  there  a  daughter  of  the  clime, 
A  foe  beloved,  and  offspring  of  a  foe. 
Saved  by  his  tribe  but  for  a  captive's  woe  ; 
How,  when  the  storm  of  war  was  stiU'd,  he  led 
His  island  clan  to  where  the  waters  spread 
Their  deep-green  shadow  o'er  the  rocky  door. 
Then  dived  —  it  seem'd  as  if  to  rise  no  more : 
His  wondering  mates,  amazed  within  their  bark, 
Or  dcem'd  him  mad,  or  prey  to  the  blue  shark ; 
Bow'd  round  in  sorrow  the  sea^glrded  rock. 
Then  paused  upon  their  paddles  fh)m  the  shock  ; 
When,  fresh  and  springing  firom  the  deep,  they  saw 
A  goddess  rise  — so  deem'd  they  in  their  awe ; 

>  The  reader  will  recoOecC  the  epigram  of  the  Greek  an. 
tbotoRy,  or  ict  translation  into  most  of  the  modem  lan- 
fuagct  :  — 

**  Whoe'er  thoa  art,  thy  matter  see— 
He  was,  or  is,  or  is  to  be.'* 


0: 


And  their  companion,  glorious  by  her  side. 

Proud  and  exulting  in  his  mermaid  bride ; 

And  how,  when  undeceived,  the  pair  they  bore 

With  sounding  conchs  and  Joyous  shouts  to  shore ; 

How  they  had  gladly  lived  and  calmly  died,  — 

And  why  not  also  Torquil  and  his  bride  ? 

Not  mine  to  tell  the  rapturous  caress 

Which  foUow'd  wildly  hi  that  wUd  recess 

This  tale ;  enough  that  all  within  that  cave 

Was  love,  though  buried  strong  as  in  the  grave 

Where  Abelard,  through  twenty  years  of  death, 

'NVhen  Eloisa's  form  was  lower'd  beneath 

Their  nuptial  vault,  his  arms  outstretch 'd,  and  press'd 

The  kindling  a^es  to  his  kindled  breast* 

The  waves  without  sang  round  their  couch,  their  roar 

As  much  unheeded  as  if  life  were  o'er ; 

Within,  their  hearts  made  all  their  harmony. 

Love's  broken  murmur  and  more  broken  sigh. 

X. 

And  they,  the  cause  and  sharers  of  the  shock 
Which  left  them  exiles  of  the  hollow  rock. 
Where  were  they  ?     O'er  the  sea  for  life  they  plied. 
To  seek  from  Heaven  the  shelter  men  denied. 
Another  course  had  been  their  choice  —  but  where  ? 
The  wave  which  bore  them  still  their  foes  would  bear. 
Who,  disappointed  of  their  former  chase. 
In  search  of  Christian  now  renew'd  their  race. 
Eager  with  anger,  their  strong  arms  made  way. 
Like  vultures  baffled  of  their  previous  prey. 
They  gain'd  upon  them,  all  whose  safety  lay 
In  some  bleak  crag  or  deeply-hidden  bay : 
No  farther  chance  or  choice  remain'd ;  and  right 
For  the  first  farther  rock  which  met  tiieir  sight 
They  steer'd,  to  take  their  latest  view  of  land, 
And  yield  as  victims,  or  die  sword  in  hand ; 
Dismiss'd  the  natives  and  their  shallop,  who 
Would  still  have  battled  for  that  scanty  crew ; 
But  Christian  bade  them  seek  their  shore  again. 
Nor  add  a  sacrifice  which  were  in  vain ; 
For  what  were  simple  bow  and  savage  spear 
Against  the  arms  which  must  be  wielded  here  ? 

They  landed  on  a  wild  but  narrow  scene. 

Where  few  but  Nature's  footsteps  yet  had  been ; 

Prepared  their  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy  eye, 

Stem  and  sustain'd,  of  man's  extremity. 

When  hope  is  gone,  nor  glory's  self  remains 

To  cheer  resistance  against  death  or  chains,  — • 

They  stood,  the  three,  as  the  three  himdred  stood 

Who  dyed  Thermopylae  with  holy  blood. 

But,  ah  !  how  different !  't  is  the  cause  makes  all. 

Degrades  or  hallows  courage  in  its  fall. 

O'er  them  no  fame,  eternal  and  intense. 

Blazed  through  the  clouds  of  death  and  beckon  *d  hence ; 

No  grateful  country,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

Begun  the  praises  of  a  thousand  years  ; 

No  nation's  eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be  bent. 

No  heroes  envy  them  their  monument ; 

However  boldly  their  warm  blood  was  spilt, 

Their  life  was  shame,  their  epitaph  was  guilL 

And  this  they  knew  and  felt,  at  least  the  one, 

The  leader  of  the  band  he  had  undone ; 

*  Ttie  tradition  is  attached  to  the  story  of  Eloiia,  that 
when  her  body  was  lowered  into  the  grare  of  Abelard  (who 
had  been  buried  twenty  years),  he  opened  his  arms  to  receive 
her. 
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Who,  born  perchance  tot  better  things,  had  set 
His  life  upon  a  cast  which  lin«er*d  yet : 
But  now  the  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  all 
The  chances  were  in  fiivour  of  his  &11 : 
And  such  a  fidl  t    But  still  he  &ced  the  shock. 
Obdurate  as  a  portion  of  the  rock 
Whereon  he  stood,  and  fix'd  his  levell'd  gun. 
Dark  as  a  sullen  cloud  before  the  sun. 

XTL 
The  boat  drew  nigh,  well  arm*d,  and  firm  the  crew 
To  act  wliatever  duty  bade  them  do ; 
Careless  of  danger,  as  the  onward  wind 
Is  of  the  leaves  it  strews,  nor  looks  behind. 
And  yet  perhaps  they  rather  wish*d  to  go 
Against  a  nation's  than  a  native  foe. 
And  felt  that  this  poor  victim  of  self-will, 
Briton  no  more,  had  once  been  Britain's  stilL 
They  hail*d  him  to  surrender — no  reply ; 
Their  arms  were  poised,  and  gUtter'd  in  the  sky. 
They  hail'd  again — no  answer ;  yet  once  more 
They  offer'd  quarter  louder  than  before. 
The  echoes  only,  from  the  rock's  rebound. 
Took  their  last  fiircwell  of  the  dying  sound. 
Then  flash'd  the  flint,  and  biased  the  volleying  flame. 
And  the  smoke  rode  between  them  and  their  aim. 
While  the  rock  ratUed  with  the  buUets*  knell. 
Which  peal'd  in  vain,  and  flatten'd  as  they  fell; 
Then  flew  the  only  answer  to  be  given 
By  those  who  had  lost  all  hope  in  earth  or  heaven. 
After  the  flrst  fierce  peal,  as  they  pull'd  nighcr. 
They  heard  the  voice  of  Christian  shout,  **  Now,  fire !  ** 
And  ere  the  word  upon  the  echo  died. 
Two  fell ;  the  rest  assail'd  the  rock's  rough  side. 
And,  fiulous  at  the  madness  of  their  foes, 
Disdain'd  all  further  efibrts,  save  to  close. 
But  steep  the  crag,  and  all  without  a  path. 
Each  step  opposed  a  bastion  to  their  wrath, 
'NThile,  placed  midst  clefts  the  least  accessible. 
Which  Christian's  eye  was  train'd  to  mark  full  well. 
The  three  maintain'd  a  strife  which  must  not  yield. 
In  spots  where  eagles  might  have  chosen  to  build. 
Their  every  shot  told ;  while  the  assailant  fell, 
Dash'd  on  the  shingles  like  the  limpet  shell ; 
But  still  enough  survived,  and  mounted  still. 
Scattering  their  numbers  here  and  there,  untU 
Surrounded  and  commanded,  though  not  nigh 
Enough  for  seizure,  near  enough  to  die. 
The  desperate  trio  held  aloof  their  fate 
But  by  a  thread,  like  sharks  who  have  gorged  the  bait; 
Yet  to  the  very  last  they  battled  well. 
And  not  a  groan  inform'd  their  foes  who  fell. 
Christian  died  last  —  tvrice  Troundcd ;  and  once  more 
Mercy  was  ofTer'd  when  they  saw  his  gore ; 
Too  late  for  life,  but  not  too  late  to  die. 
With,  thou;;h  a  hostile  hand,  to  close  his  eye. 
A  limb  was  broken,  and  he  droop'd  along 
The  crag,  as  doth  a  falcon  reft  of  young. 
The  sound  revived  hiin,  or  appear 'd  to  trake 
Some  passion  which  a  weakly  gesture  spake : 
He  beckon 'd  to  the  foremost,  who  drew  nigh. 
But,  as  they  near'd,  he  rear'd  his  weapon  high"— 

*  In  ThihauU'i  account  of  Frederic  the  Secoml  of  Prtusiii, 
th«»re  if  a  sin/uUr  rcUtion  of  a  young  Krcnchinin.  who  with 
his  mistress  ap|>care<i  to  be  of  some  rank.  Ho  cnli$t<><i  aitd 
desertPtl  at  Schw«»uinilx  ;  an  1  .irliT  a  «lt*in«»ral«}  resisUmce 
wai  retsJirn.  hAvniK  kiUoil  an  ortiocr.  wh*)  jitcmptrl  to  ««Mze 
him  after  he  was  wounied,  by  l.;c  diMii.ir„'?  of  hit  mii}k.et 
loaJcd  with  a  button  o(  his  uniform.     Some  circum»tances  on 
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Hb  last  ball  had  been  atm'd,  but  tram  hii  bnast 
He  tore  the  topmost  button  from  his  vest,  ^ 
Down  the  tube  dash'd  it,  letidl'd,  fired,  and  smiled 
As  his  foe  fen ;  then,  like  a  serpen^  cofl'd 
His  wounded,  weary  form,  to  wlicre  the  steep 
Look'd  desperate  as  himself  akng  the  deep ; 
Cast  one  glance  back,  and  dench'd  his  hand,  and 

shook 
His  last  rage  'gainst  the  earth  which  he  fomok ; 
Then  plunged:  the  rock  bdow  received  like  gius 
His  body  craah'd  into  one  gory  mass, 
With  scarce  a  shred  to  tell  of  homan  form. 
Or  fragment  for  the  seft-bird  or  the  worm ; 
A  fldr.hair'd  scalp,  besmeared  with  blood  and  weeds, 
Tet  reek'd,  the  remnant  of  hlmsdf  and  deeds ; 
Some  spllnten  of  hb  we^Mios  (to  the  bst. 
As  long  as  hand  could  hold,  he  hdd  them  ftst) 
Tet  glltter'd,  but  at  distance— hnrl*d  awqr 
To  rust  beneath  the  dew  and  dashing  ^ny. 
The  rest  was  nothing — save  a  life  mis-spent. 
And  soul — but  who  shall  answer  where  it  went  ? 
*Tis  ours  to  bear,  not  judge  the  dead ;  and  they 
Who  doom  to  hell,  themselves  are  on  the  way. 
Unless  these  bullies  of  eternal  pains 
Are  pardon'd  their  bad  hearts  for  thdr  worse  braina. 


The  deed  was  over  I    All  were  gone  or  ta'en. 
The  fugitive,  the  captive,  or  the  slain. 
Chained  on  the  deck,  where  once,  a  gallant  crew. 
They  stood  with  honour,  were  the  wretched  few 
Survivors  of  the  skirmish  on  the  isle ; 
But  the  last  rock  left  no  surviving  spolL 
Cold  lay  they  where  they  fell,  and  weltering. 
While  o'er  them  flapp'd  the  sea-birds'  dewy  wing. 
Now  wheeling  nearer  fnm  the  neigfabooring  surge. 
And  screaming  high  their  haish  and  hungry  dirge : 
But  calm  and  careless  heaved  the  wave  below. 
Eternal  with  unsympathetic  flow; 
Far  o'er  its  fece  the  dolphins  sported  oo. 
And  spnmg  the  flying  flsh  against  the  son, 
TiU  its  dried  wing  relapsed  fi«n  its  brief  height. 
To  gather  moisture  for  another  flight, 


'Twas  mom ;  and  Neuha,  who  by  dawn  of  day 

Swam  smoothly  forth  to  catch  the  rising  ray, 

And  watch  if  aught  approach'd  ttie  amphibious  lair 

Where  lay  her  lover,  saw  a  sail  in  air: 

It  flapped,  it  fiU'd,  and  to  the  growing  gale 

Bent  its  broad  arch :  her  breath  began  to  fidl 

With  fiuttering  fear,  her  heart  beat  thick  and  high. 

While  yet  a  doubt  sprung  where  its  coone  might  lie. 

But  no !  it  came  not ;  fast  and  fer  away 

The  shadow  lessened  as  it  dear'd  the  bay. 

She  gazed,  and  fiung  the  sea-foam  fimn  her  eyes. 

To  watch  as  for  a  rainbow  in  the  skiea. 

On  the  horizon  veiled  the  distant  dedc. 

Diminish *d,  dwindled  to  a  very  speck— 

Then  vanish'd.     All  was  ocean,  all  wss  joy  I 

Down  plunged  she  through  the  cave  to  rouse  her  boy ; 

his  court-martial  raised  a  great  Interest  aaionsst  hb  judges, 
who  wished  to  discoTer  his  real  situation  in  life,  wluth  he 
otfered  to  disclose,  but  to  the  iingoolr,  to  whom  he  re<]uested 
permission  to  wnle.  Thi*  was  refused,  and  Frederic  was 
filled  with  the  jrre.itest  inJiimaiion,  from  bain«<d  curiosttr  or 
some  other  motire,  when  he  understood  thai  his  request  bad 
hera  denied. 
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Tbld  all  she  had  seen,  and  all  she  hoped,  and  all 
That  happy  lo^e  could  augur  or  recall ;   ' 
Sprung  forth  again,  with  Torquil  following  free 
His  bounding  ncreid  over  the  broad  sea ; 
Swam  round  the  rock,  to  where  a  shallow  deft 
Hid  the  canoe  that  Neuha  there  had  left 
DriftSng  along  the  tide,  without  an  oar. 
That  eve  the  strangers  chased    them    from 

shore; 
But  when  these  ranish'd,  she  pursued  her  prow, 
Begain'd,  and  urged  to  where  they  found  it  now : 
Nor  ever  did  more  love  and  joy  embark, 
Than  now  were  waited  in  that  slender  ark. 


XV. 

Again  their  own  shore  rises  on  the  view, 
I  No  more  polluted  with  a  hostile  hue ; 


the 


No  sullen  ship  lay  bristling  o*er  the  foam, 
A  floating  dungeon :  — all  was  hope  and  home  I 
A  thousand  proas  darted  o*er  the  bay, 
With  sounding  shells,  and  heralded  their  way ; 
The  chielk  came  down,  around  the  people  pour'd. 
And  welcomed  Torquil  as  a  son  restored ; 
The  women  throng*d,  embracing  and  embraced 
By  Neuha,  asking  where  they  had  been  chased. 
And  how  escaped  1   The  tale  was  told ;  and  then 
One  acclamation  rent  the  sky  again ; 
And  firom  that  hour  a  new  tradition  gave 
Their  sanctuary  the  name  of  "  Neuha's  Cave.** 
A  hundred  fires,  fiu*  flickering  flrom  the  height, 
Blaied  o'er  the  general  revel  of  the  night, 
The  feast  in  honour  of  the  guest,  retum'd 
To  peace  and  pleasure,  perilously  eam'd ; 
A  night  succeeded  by  such  happy  days 
As  only  the  yet  infant  world  displays.  > 
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A  DRAMATIC  POEM.« 


**  There  are  more  thincrs  in  hearen  and  earth,  HoratlOk 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 


DRAMATIS  FERSONiE. 


MAirrRED. 

Chamois  Huirrca. 

Abbot  or  St.  Maubicx. 

BIamubl. 

Hbbuax. 

WrrcH  or  the  Alps. 
Abimakes. 

NXKBSIS. 

Thx  Dkstxkibs. 
SriBiTS,  &c 


ittanft^H^ 


7%t  $eene  of  the  Drttma  i*  amonggt  the  Higher  A1p»  — 
partly  in  the  Castle  of  Manfredj  and  partly  in  the 
Mountains. 

^  rByron  I  the  sorcerer  I  He  can  do  with  me  according 
to  hu  will.  If  It  is  to  throw  me  headlong  upon  a  desert 
Mand  ;  if  it  is  to  place  me  on  the  summit  of  a  ditsy  cliff — 
hts  power  is  the  same.  1  wish  he  liad  a  friend  or  a  servant^ 
appointed  to  the  ofllce  of  the  slave,  who  was  to  linock  every 
momtni;  at  the  cbamber<door  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  re- 
■lind  bim  he  was  mortaL  ■—  Dk.  PabrJ 

*  [The  following  extracts  from  Lord  Byron's  letters  to  Mr. 
Murray,  are  all  we  have  to  oftr  respecting  the  history  of  the 
composition  of  Manfred:  — 

Venice.  Feb.  1&  1817.  — **  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you,  that  a 
Und  of  Poem  in  dialogue  (tn  blank  verse)  or  Drama,  from 
vhtch  *  the  Incanution '  Is  an  extract,  begun  last  summer  in 
Switzerland,  is  finished ;  It  Is  in  three  arts,  but  of  a  very  wild, 
met.iph3rsical,  and  inexplicable  kind.  Almost  all  the  persons 
—  but  two  or  three  —  are  Spiritsi  of  the  earth  and  air,  or  the 
waters;  the  scene  is  in  the  Alps  ;  the  hero  a  kind  of  mnpirian, 
*>io  is  tormented  by  a  species  of  remorse,  the  cause  of  which 
u  left  half  unexplained.     He  wanders  alMut  invoking  these 


ACT  L 
SCENE    I. 


MAvrtLED  alone, —  Scene,  a  Gothic  Gallery.'^ Time, 

Midnight, 

Man,  The  lamp  must  be  replenish*d,  but  even  then 
It  will  not  bum  so  long  as  I  must  watch : 
My  slumbers  —  if  I  slumber— are  not  sleep. 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought. 
Which  then  I  can  resist  not :  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close 
To  look  within ;  and  yet  I  live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men. 

Spirits,  which  appear  to  him,  and  are  of  no  use ;  he  at  last 
goes  to  the  very  abode  of  the  Evil  Principle,  m  propria 
persons^  to  evocate  a  ghost,  which  appears,  and  gives  bim  an 
ambiguous  and  disagreeable  answer ;  and,  iu  the  third  Act,  he 
is  found  by  his  attendants  dying  ii»  a  tower  where  he  had 
studied  his  art  You  may  perceive,  by  this  outline,  that  I  have 
no  great  opinion  of  this  piece  of  fantasy ;  but  I  have  at  least 
rendered  it  mtiU  impoutbte  for  the  stage,  for  which  my  inter, 
course  with  Drurjr  Lane  tias  given  me  the  greatest  contampL 
I  have  not  even  copied  it  off,  and  feel  too  lasy  at  present  to 
attempt  the  whole  ;  but  when  I  have,  I  will  send  It  you,  and 
you  may  either  throw  it  into  the  fire  or  not.'* 

March  3.  —  **  I  sent  you  the  other  day,  in  two  covers,  the 
first  act  of*  Manfred,'  a  drama  as  mad  as  Nat  L^'t  Bedlam 
tragedy,  which  was  in  twenty-five  acts  and  some  odd  scenes : 
mine  is  but  in  three  acts." 

March  9. — **  In  remitting  the  third  act  of  the  sort  of 
dramatic  poem  of  whirh  you  will  by  this  time  have  received 
the  two  first,  I  have  little  to  observe,  except  that  you  must 
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ACT  1. 


But  grief  should  be  the  instructor  of  the  vise ; 
Sorrow  is  knowledge :  thef  who  know  the  most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth. 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  Life. 
Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  worid, 
I  have  essay'd,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A  power  to  make  these  sulyect  to  itself — 
But  they  avail  not :  I  have  done  men  good. 
And  I  have  met  with  good  even  among  men— 
But  this  avail*d  not :  I  have  had  my  foes. 
And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before  me— 
But  this  availed  not :  — Good,  or  eviU  life. 
Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  in  other  beings. 


not  pubtiah  it  (If  it  ever  ii  pablithed)  without  giring  me 

{ireTtotu  nodce.  I  hare  really  and  truly  no  notion  whether 
t  is  good  or  bad ;  and  as  this  was  not  th«  case  with  the 
principal  of  my  fomer  pablications.  I  am.  therefore,  inclined 
to  rank  it  rtry  humbly.  You  will  submit  it  to  Mr.  GiObrd, 
and  to  whomsoerer  you  please  besides,  llie  thing,  you  will 
see  at  a  glimpse,  could  never  be  attempted  or  thought  of  for 
the  stage;  I  much  doubt  if  for  publication  eren.  It  is  too 
much  in  my  old  style ;  but  1  composed  it  actually  with  a  horror 
of  the  stage,  and  with  a  riew  to  render  the  tiiougiit  of  it 
impracticable,  knowing  the  teal  of  my  friends  tii'it  1  should 
try  that  for  which  I  hare  an  Invincible  repugnance,  viz.  a 
rf  presentation.  I  certainly  am  a  devil  of  a  mannerist,  and 
must  leave  off;  but  what  could  I  do?  Without  exertion  of 
some  kind,  I  should  have  sunk  under  my  imagination  and 
reaUty.** 

March  25.  —  ••  With  regard  to  the  •  Witch  Drama,*  I  repeat, 
that  I  have  not  an  idea  if  it  is  good  or  bad.  ir  bad.  It  must, 
on  no  account,  be  risked  in  publication ;  if  good,  it  is  at  your 
service.  I  value  it  at  three  hundred  guineas,  or  less,  if  vou 
like  it.  Perhaps,  if  published,  the  best  way  will  be  to  add  ft  to 
your  winter  volume,  and  not  publish  separately.  The  price 
will  show  you  I  don't  pique  mrself  upon  it  :  so  speak  out. 
You  may  put  it  Into  the  fire,  ii  you  like,  and  Glfford  don't 
like.** 

April 9.—"  As  for*  Manfhsd,'  the  two  first  acts  are  the 
best ;  the  third  so  so ;  but  I  was  blown  with  the  first  and 
second  heau.  You  mar  call  it  *  a  Poem,'  for  it  is  no  Drama, 
and  I  do  not  choose  to  have  it  called  by  so  d— d  a  name  — a 
*  Poem  in  dialogue,'  or—  Pantomime,  if  you  will ;  any  thing 
but  a  greeOiTOom  synonyme ;  and  this  b  yotu*  motto — 

*  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.*  ** 

The  Third  Act  was  re. written  before  publication ;  as  to  the 
particulars  of  which,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  subsequent 
note.  To  avoid  overloading  the  margin,  we  may  give  here  the 
most  imporunt  paragraphs  of  the  two  ablest  critiques  that 
immediately  followed  the  appearance  of  Manfred :  — 

**  In  Manfred,  we  recognise  at  once  the  glfiOBLAOd  ppteiKy 
of  t*i->jp»l  r*'''-*'  '"r'-'^i^tl  'nrt  ^'a'rtiCd  yH  f*^  BP°"  't«ptf- «n 
"ttSTnTdTand  Qooiad».aAd.  Lara  —  and  which  comes  again  in 
"this  ulege.'moteJn  sorLQir  thaii.in  anger  — more. proud,  j)er.-_ 
jj,p^^  »~*  luuie  wwTiTf  then  ■ever'.^TVut~Wlth  the  fiercer  traits, 
of  its  misanthropy  subdued,  as  it  were,  and  quencliglln'the 
*gToom-of  jr''deepcr  despondencv.'  '"^lahrired  does  not,  like 
Conrad  and  Lara,  wreak  the  anguish  of  his  burning  heart  in 
the  dAngcrs  and  daring  of  desperate  and  predatory  war —  nor 
seek  to  drown  bitter  thoughts  in  the  tumult  of  perpetual  con- 
tention ;  nor  yet,  like  Harold,  does  he  sweep  over  the  peopled 
scenes  of  the  earth  with  high  disdain  and  aversion,  and  make 
his  survey  of  the  business,  and  pleasures,  and  studies  of  man 
an  occasion  for  taunts  and  sarcasms,  and  the  food  of  an  un> 
measurable  spleen.  He  is  fiac'MUby  tlie  genius  of  the  poet  in 
the  majestic  solitudes  ofthe  centraUUpS  — where,  from  MiT 
youth  up,  TTeTTasIl vcd' In~proud  but  calm  seclusion  from  the 
ways  of  men,  conversing  only  with  the  magnificent  forms  and 
aspects  of  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  with  the 
Spirits  of  the  Elements  over  whom  he  has  .icquired  dominion, 
bv  the  secret  and  unhallowed  studies  of  sorcery  and  magic. 
He  is  averse,  indeed,  from  mankind,  and  scorns  the  low  and 
fHvolous  nature  to  which  he  belongs ;  but  he  cherishes  no 
animosity  or  hostilitv  to  that  feeble  race.  Their  concerns 
excite  no  interest— their  pursuiu  no  sympathy  —  their  jors 
no  envy.  It  is  irksome  and  vexatious  for  him  to  be  crossed  bv 
them  in  his  melancholy  muaings,— but  he  trcau  them  with 
gentleness  and  pity ;  and,  except  when  stung  to  impatience 
by  too  importunate  an  intrusion,  is  kind  and  considerate  to 
the  comforts  of  all  around  him.  —  This  piece  is  properly  en- 
titled a  dramatic  poem  —  for  it  is  merely  po#?lic."U.  and  is  not 
at  ail  a  drama  or  play  in  the  modem  .iccepuilon  of  the  term. 
It  has  no  action,  no  plot,  and  no  characters  ;  Manfired  merely 
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Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands. 

Since  that  all-nameless  hour.     I  have  no  diead. 

And  feel  the  cune  to  have  no  natinal  fear. 

Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or  wishes. 

Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earth.  — 

Now  to  my  task.  — 

Mysterious  Agency ! 
Te  spirits  of  the  unbounded  Universe  1  * 
'Whom  I  have  sought  in  darkness  and  in  light — 
Te,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and  dwell 
In  subtler  essence — ye,  to  whom  the  tops 
Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haunts,^ 
And  earth's  and  ocean's  caves  fiuniliar  things — 
I  call  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm 

muses  and  suffers  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  His  dis- 
tresses are  the  same  at  the  opening  o^  the  scene  and  at  its 
closing,  and  the  temper  in  which  they  are  borne  is  the  same. 
A  hunter  end  a  priest,  and  some  domestics,  are  indeed  intro. 
dueed,  bat  they  have  no  connectioa  with  the  passions  or 
sufferings  oo  which  the  interest  depends;  and  Manfred  is 
substandally  alone  throughout  the  whole  piece.  He  holds 
no  communion  but  with  the  memory  of  the  Being  he  had 
loved ;  and  the  immortal  Spirits  whom  he  evokes  to  reproach 
with  his  misery,  and  their  inability  to  relieve  it  These  un- 
earthly beings  approach  nearer  to  the  character  of  persons  of 
the  drama —  but  still  thev  are  but  choral  accompaniments  to 
the  performance ;  and  Manfred  is.  in  reaUty,  the  only  actor 
and  sufferer  on  tlie  scene.  To  delineate  his  character  in- 
deed—  to  render  conceivable  his  feelings  —  Is  plainly  the 
whole  scope  and  design  of  the  poem ;  and  the  conception  and 
execution  are,  in  this  respect,  equally  admirable.  It  is  a 
grand  *^^  ViFTlfiiC  *iili*^"  "/-*  belM  myestcd  with  sunerlmman 

,in  ordgr  thatjie  may  hg  j^pahlp  r>^^  mpty^|i^ 


"nian  suffering?!  and 'be  sustained  under  tliem  by  more  than 
Human  force  and  pride.  To  object  to  the  improbability  of 
the  fiction,  is  to  mistake  the  end  and  aim  oi  the  author. 
Probabilities,  we  apprehend,  did  not  enter  at  all  into  his  con- 
sideration; his  object  was,  to  produce  effect — to  exalt  and 
dilate  the  character  through  whom  he  was  to  interest  or  appal 
us  —  and  to  raise  our  conception  of  It,  by  all  the  helps  that 
could  be  derived  from  the  majesty  of  nature,  or  the  dread  of 
superstition.  It  is  enough,  therefore,  if  the  situation  in  which 
he  has  placed  him  is  otmcnvoMtf,  and  if  the  supposition  of  its 
reality  enh»nces  our  emotions  and  kindles  our  imagination  ; 

—  for  it  is  Manfred  only  that  we  are  reouired  to  fear,  to  pity, 
or  admire.  If  we  can  once  conceive  of  htm  as  a  real  existence, 
and  enter  into  the  depth  and  the  height  of  his  pride  and  his 
sorrows,  we  may  deal  as  we  please  with  the  means  that  have 
been  used  to  fbrnbh  tu  with  this  Impression,  or  to  enable  us 
to  attain  to  this  conception.  We  may  regajxi  them  but  as 
types,  or  metaphors,  or  allegories ;  but  hb  is  the  thing  to  be 
expressed,  and  the  feeling  and  the  hitellect  of  which  aU  these 
are  but  shadows."  —  JurrasT. 

**  In  this  very  extraordlnanr  poem.  Lord  Byron  has  pursued 
the  same  course  as  in  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  and 

Eut  out  his  strength  upon  the  same  objects.  Tlie  action  is 
dd  among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps — the  characters  are 
all,  more  or  less,  formed  and  swayed  by  the  operations  of  the 
magnificent  scenery  around  them,  and  every  page  of  the  poem 
teems  with  imagery  and  passion,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
the  mind  of  the  poet  is  often  overborne,  as  it  were,  by  the 
strength  and  novelty  of  its  own  conceptions  ;  and  thus  the 
composition,  as  a  whole.  Is  liable  to  many  and  fatal  objections. 
But  there  Is  a  still  more  novel  exhibition  of  Lord  Byron's 
powers  In  this  remarkable  drama.  He  has  here  burst  into 
the  world  of  spirits ;  and,  in  the  wild  delight  with  which  the 
elements  of  nature  seem  to  have  inspirwi  him,  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  embody  and  call  up  before  him  their  ministering 
agents,  and  to  employ  these  wild  personifications,  as  he  lor- 
merly  employed  the  feelings  and  passions  of  man.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  say,  that,  in  this  daring  attempt,  he  has  rom- 
plcteiy  succeeded.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  tiiat  the  plan 
he  has  conceived,  and  the  principal  character  which  he  has 
wished  to  delineate,  would  require  a  fuller  developement  than 
is  here  given  to  them ;  and,  accordingly,  a  sense  of  imperfec- 
tion, incompleteness,  and  conftuion  accompanies  the  mind 
throughout  the  perusal  of  the  poem,  owing  cither  to  some 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  or  to  the  inherent  m^-strry  of 
the  subject.  But  though,  on  that  account,  it  is  di^cult  to 
comprehend  distinctly  the  drift  of  the  composition,  it  unques- 
tionably exhibits  many  noble  delineations  of  mountain  sco. 
nery, — many  impressive  and  terrible  pictures  of  passion, 

—  and  many  Trilcl  and  awfUl  visions  or  imaginary  horror." 

—  FaorEssoa  Wilson.] 

•  r*  Eternal  Agency ! 

Ye  spirits  of  the  Immortal  Universe  !**  —  MS.] 

*  [**  Of  inaccessible  mountains  are  the  haunts.**  —  M  3.] 
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Which  gives  me  power  upon  you Rise  I  appear ! 

[A  paute. 
They  come  not  yet  — Now  by  the  Toloe  of  him 
Who  is  the  first  among  you  — by  this  sign. 
Which  makes  you  tremble— by  the  claims  of  him 
Who  Is  undyixsg,  —  Rise  1  appear ! Appear ! 

[ApauM. 
If  it  be  sa  —Spirits  of  earth  and  air, 
Te  shall  not  thus  elude  me:  by  a  power, 
Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a  tyrant-spell. 
Which  had  its  birthplace  in  a  star  condemn'd, 
The  burning  wreck  of  a  demoUsh'd  world, 
A  wandering  hell  in  the  eternal  space ; 
By  the  strong  curse  which  is  upon  my  soul. 
The  thought  which  is  within  me  and  around  me, 
I  do  compel  ye  to  my  wilL  — Appear  I 

[A  star  is  ieen  at  the  darker  end  of  ike  galiery  :  it 
u  stationary  ;  and  a  voice  is  heard  singing, 

Fxan  SrxRXT. 
Mortal  I  to  thy  bidding  bow*d. 
From  ray  mansion  in  the  cloud, 
^Vhich  the  breath  of  twilight  builds. 
And  the  summer's  sunset  gilds 
With  the  asure  and  Termllion, 
Which  is  mix'd  for  my  pavilion ;  i 
Though  thy  quest  may  be  forbidden,      ^ 
On  a  star-beam  I  have  ridden ; 
To  thine  a4Juration  bow'd. 
Mortal — be  thy  wish  avow*d ! 

Voice  of  the  Sccoim  Sriarr. 
Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains ; 

They  crown*d  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds. 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced. 

The  Avalanche  in  his  hand ;  •' 

Bat  ere  it  foil,  that  thundering  ball 

Miut  pause  for  my  command. 
The  Glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day ; 
But  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass, 

Or  with  its  ice  delay.  • 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  cavem*d  base  — 

And  what  with  me  wouldst  Thou  9 

Voice  of  the  Tflimn  SriaiT. 
In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters, 

^Vhere  the  wave  hath  no  strife. 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger,  * 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  life. 
Where  the  Mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shells ; 
Like  the  storm  on  the  snrfiice 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells ; 
O'er  my  calm  Hall  of  Coral 

The  deep  echo  roU'd — 
To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 

Thy  wishes  unfold ! 

Fourth  Snair. 
Where  the  slumbering  earthquake 

Lies  pillow'd  on  fire. 
And  the  lakes  of  bitumen  " 

Rise  boillngty  higher ; 

>  r*  Which  la  fit  for  my  paTiUon."  —  MS.] 


Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes 

Strike  deep  in  the  earth. 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  soaringly  forth ; 
I  have  quitted  my  birthplace. 

Thy  bidding  to  bide — 
Thy  spell  hath  subdued  me, 

Thy  will  be  my  guide ! 

Fifth  Spirit. 
I  am  the  Rider  of  the  wind. 

The  Stirrer  of  the  storm ; 
The  hurricane  I  left  behind 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm ; 
TO  speed  to  thee,  o'er  shore  and  sea 

I  swept  upon  the  blast : 
The  fleet  I  met  sail'd  well,  and  yet 

'Twill  sink  ere  night  be  past 

Sixth  Spirit. 
My  dwelling  is  the  shadow  of  the  night. 
Why  doth  thy  magic  torture  me  with  light  ? 

SwrenrsH  Spirit. 
The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me : 
It  was  a  world  as  fresh  and  fair 
As  e'er  revolved  round  sun  in  air ; 
Its  course  was  free  and  regular. 
Space  bosom'd  not  a  lovelier  star. 
The  hour  arrived — and  It  became 
A  wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame, 
A  pathless  comet  and  a  curse. 
The  menace  of  the  universe ; 
Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force, 
Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course, 
A  bright  deformity  on  high. 
The  monster  of  the  upper  sky  1 
And  thou  1  beneath  its  influence  bom — 
Thou  wonn  I  whom  I  obey  and  scorn — 
Forced  by  a  power  (which  is  not  thine. 
And  lent  thee  but  to  make  thee  mine) 
For  this  brief  moment  to  descend. 
Where  these  weak  spirits  round  thee  bend 
And  parley  with  a  thing  like  thee — 
What  wouldst  thou.  Child  of  Clay  1  with  me  ? 

The  Sevzv  Spirits. 
Earth,  ocean,  air,  night  mountains,  winds,  thy  star. 

Are  at  thy  beck  and  bidding,  ChUd  olf  Clay ! 
Before  thee  at  thy  quest  their  spirits  are — 

What  wouldst  thou  with  us,  son  of  mortak —  say  ? 

Man,  ForgetAiIness— - 

First  SjnriL         Of  what — of  whom — and  why  ? 
Man.  Of  that  which  is  within  me ;  read  it  there— 
Te  know  it  and  I  cannot  utter  it 

Spirit.  We  can  but  give  thee  that  which  we  pos- 


Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
O'er  earth,  the  whole,  or  portion,  or  a  sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  dominators,  each  and  all. 
These  shall  be  thine. 

Man.  Oblivion,  self-oblivion  — 

Can  ye  not  wring  from  out  the  hidden  realms 
Te  offer  so  profusely  what  I  ask  ? 

•  r*  Or  makes  iU  ico  delay.'*  —  M.S.] 
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Spirit.  It  Is  not  In  our  cticnce,  in  our  tkUl : 
But — thou  vaaj^si  die 

Man.  Wili  death  bestow  it  on  me  ? 

SpiriL  We  are  immortal,  and  do  not  ftnget ; 
We  are  eternal ;  and  to  us  the  past 
Is,  as  the  ftiture,  present     Art  thou  answer*d  ? 

Mam,  Te  mock  me — but  the  power  which  brought 
ye  here 
Hath  made  you  mine.     Slaves,  scoff  not  at  my 

wiUI 
The  mind,  the  spirit,  the  Promethean  wpuk. 
The  lightning  of  my  being,  is  as  bright, 
Perradlng,  and  fkr-darting  as  your  own. 
And  shall  not  yield  to  yours,  though  coop*d  in  day  I 
Answer,  or  I  will  teach  you  what  I  am. 

Sfririt,  We  answer  as  we  answer'd ;  our  reply 
Is.f  ven  in  thine  own  words. 

Man,  Why  say  ye  so? 

^iriL  If,  as  thou  say*st,  thine  essence  be  as  ours, 
T  •  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
2uortals  call  death  hath  nought  to  do  with  us. 

Man,  I  then  have  call'd  ye  flrom  your  realms  in 
vain; 
Te  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me. 

SpiriL  Say; 

What  we  possess  we  offer ;  it  is  thine : 
Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us,  ask  again  — 
Kingdom,   and  sway,  and  strength,  and   length  of 
days 

Man,  Accursed !  what  hare  I  to  do  with  days  ? 
Thc>'  are  too  long  already. — Hence — begone  I 

Spirit.  Tet  pause :  being  here,  our  will  would  do 
thee  service ; 
Bethink  thee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift 
Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  In  thine  eyes  ? 

Man,  No,  none:  yet  stay— one  moment,  ere  we 
part — 
I  would  behold  ye  fiice  to  fece.     I  hear 
Tour  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds, 
As  music  on  the  waters ;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star ; 
But  nothing  more.     Approach  me  as  ye  are, 
Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  accustom'd  forms. 

Spirit,  We  have  no  forms  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle : 
But  choose  a  form  — in  that  we  will  appear. 

Man.  1  have  no  choice;   there  is  no  form  on 
earth 
Hideous  or  beautiftil  to  me.     Let  him. 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting — Come ! 
Seoenth  Spirit.  (Appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  beau^ 
tifui  female  figvrt. )     Behold  I 

Man,  Oh  God !  if  it  be  thus,  and  thon 
Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 
I  yet  might  be  most  happy.     I  will  clasp  thee. 
And  we  again  will  be  \Tktfignrt  vanithe*. 

My  heart  Is  crush'd ! 

[MAMraKo/aZ/«  senteUu. 

'  ^Thne  rerses  were  written  in  Switierland,  in  18IS.  and 
transmitted  to  England  for  publication,  with  the  third  canto 
of  CliilJe  Harold.  **  A»  they  were  written,"  lajr*  Mr.  Moore, 
**  immedi.^tcly  after  the  last  fruitless  attempt  at  reconciliation, 
it  is  needless  to  say  who  was  in  the  poet's  thoughts  while  be 
penned  some  of  the  opening  stansas.'*] 

•  p*  And  the  wisp  on  the  raorast."  —  Hearing,  In  February, 
I81B,  of  a  menaced  rersion  of  Manfred  by  some  Italian,  Lord 
Byron  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hoppner — **  If  you  have  any 
means  of  coramimicating  with  the  man,  would  you  permii  me 


C^' 


(A  Fbtctu  Aeoni  m  tkt  Ineaniaiiom  wkiek  foBom».^^ 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 
And  the  glow-worm  in  the  graB» 

And  the  meteor  on  the  grave. 
And  the  wisp  on  the  morass  ;< 

When  the  ftlling  stars  are  shooting. 

And  the  answer'd  owls  are  hooting^ 

And  the  silent  leaves  are  stUl 

In  the  shadow  of  the  hill. 

Shall  my  toul  be  upon  thine. 

With  a  power  and  with  a  si^ 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep, 

Tet  thy  spirit  shall  not  steep ; 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish. 

There  are  thoughli  thou  canst  not  banish ; 

By  a  power  to  thee  unknown, 

lliou  canst  never  be  alone ; 

Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud,  .  ^ 

Thou  art  gathered  in  a  cloud ; 

And  for  ever  shalt  thou  dwell 

In  the  spirit  of  this  spelL 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by. 

Thou  shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye . 

As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen,  - 

Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been ; 

And  when  in  that  secret  dread  _   . 

Thou  hast  tum'd  aroimd  thy  head. 

Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not 

As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot, 

And  the  power  which  thou  dost  fieel 

Shall  be  what  thou  must  oonceaL 

And  a  magic  voice  and  verse 

Hath  baptised  thee  with  a  cune ; 

And  a  spirit  of  the  air 

Hath  b^irt  thee  with  a  snare ; 

In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 

Shall  forbid  thee  to  r^oice ; 

And  to  thee  shall  Night  deny 

All  the  quiet  of  her  sky ; 

And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun, 

'Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done.     — 

From  thy  folse  tears  I  did  distil 

An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill; 

From  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 

The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring ; 

From  thy  own  smile  I  snatched  the  snake. 

For  there  it  coird  as  In  a  brake ; 

From  thy  own  lip  I  drew  the  charm 

Which  gave  all  these  their  chiefest  harm ; 

In  proving  every  ]>oison  known, 

I  foimd  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile. 
By  thy  unfathom'd  gul£i  of  guile. 
By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye. 
By  thy  shut  soul's  hypocrisy ; 

to  conrey  to  him  the  offer  of  any  price  be  mar  obtain,  or 
think  to  obtain,  for  his  project,  provided  he  will  throw  hit 
translation  into  the  fire,  and  promise  not  to  undertake  any 
other  of  that,  or  any  other  of  my  things  ?  I  will  send  him  his 
money  Immediately,  on  this  conditioa**  A  negotiatioD  was 
accordingly  set  on  foot,  and  the  translator,  on  recetting  two 
hundred  francs,  delivered  up  his  manuscript,  and  engaged 
nerer  to  translate  any  other  of  the  poet's  worka.  Of  iiia 
qualifications  for  the  task  some  notion  mav  be  formed  ttam 
the  fact,  that  he  had  turned  the  word  **  wisp,'*  in  this  Una^ 
into  **  a  bundle  of  straw."] 
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By  the  perfection  of  thine  art 

Which  pass'd  for  human  thine  own  heart ; 

By  thy  delight  In  others*  pain. 

And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

I  call  upon  thee !  and  compel  > 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  HeU  I 

And  on  thy  head  I  pour  the  vial 
Which  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial ; 
'  Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die. 
Shall  be  in  thy  destiny ; 
Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 
To  thy  wish,  but  as  a  fear ; 
la  I  the  spell  now  works  around  thee. 
And  the  dankleas  chain  hath  bound  thee ; 
O'er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 
Hath  the  word  been  pas8*d — now  wither  1 


SCENE  II. 


The  MouMtaim  of  the  Jungfrau, —  Tinuy  Moruimg. — 
MANraxo  aloiu  upon  tht  Ciiffs. 

Man.  The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon  me  -~- 
The  spells  which  I  have  studied  baffle  mc  — 
The  remedy  I  reck'd  of  tortured  me ; 
I  lean  no  more  on  superhuman  aid. 
It  hath  no  power  upon  the  past,  and  for 
The  future,  till  the  past  be  gulf 'd  in  darkness, 
It  is  not  of  my  search.  —  My  mother  Earth  ! 
And  thou  fresh  breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye  Mountains, 
^Vhy  are  ye  beautiftil  ?  I  cannot  love  ye. 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe. 
That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
Art  a  delight — thou  shin*st  not  on  my  heart 
And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 
Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 
In  dizxiness  of  distance ;  when  a  leap, 
A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring 
My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 
To  rest  for  ever — wherefore  do  I  pause  ? 
I  feel  the  impulse — yet  I  do  not  plunge ; 
I  see  the  peril — yet  do  not  recede ; 
And  my  brain  reels — and  yet  my  foot  is  firm : 
There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds. 
And  makes  it  my  fotality  to  live ; 
If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 
This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 
My  own  soul's  sepulchre,  for  I  have  ceased 
To  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself — 

1  C"  I  <io  a4Jure  thee  to  this  ipeU.*'—  MSJ 

*  [Th«  geniM  of  this,  and  of  sereral  other  pacsages  In  Man- 
fred, nuy  be  fouiid  in  the  Journal  of  hit  Swisi  tour,  which 
Lord  Byroo  transmitted  to  his  sister :  e.  g.  **  Sept  19.  — 
Arrived  at  a  lake  In  the  verr  bosom  of  tho  mountaixts ;  left 
our  quadrupeds,  and  ascended  further ;  came  to  some  snow 
fai  patches,  I'pon  which  my  forehead's  perspiration  fell  tike 
nio,  malLtn);  the  same  dents  as  in  a  sieve ;  the  chill  of  the 
wind  ana  the  snow  turned  me  giddy,  but  I  scrambled  on  and 
upwards.  Hobhouse  went  to  the  highest  pinnacle.  The 
whole  of  the  mountains  superb.  A  shepherd  on  a  steep  and 
▼ery  high  cUff  playing  upon  his  pipe  ;  very  diflbreot  from 
Arcadia.  The  music  of  the  cows*  beU»  (for  their  wealth,  like 
the  pacrlarchs'.  Is  cattle)  In  the  pastures,  which  reach  to  a 
height  far  above  any  mountains  in  Britain,  and  the  shepherds 
shouting  to  us  from  crag  to  crag,  and  playing  on  their  reeils 
where  the  steeps  appeared  almost  inaccessible,  with  the  sur- 
rouoding  seenery,  realised  all  that  I  have  ever  heard  or  im:i- 
gtncd  of  a  pastoral  existence  —  much  more  so  than  Greece  or 
Asia  Minor ;  for  there  we  are  a  little  too  much  of  the  s.\bre 
sad  nuiskcC  order,  and  if  there  is  a  crook  in  one  hand,  you  are 


The  last  infirmity  of  eviL     Ay, 

Thou  winged  and  doud-cleaving  minister, 

[^An  tagU  pat$es. 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  Into  heaven. 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me  —  I  should  bo 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets ;  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee ;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above, 

With  a  pervading  vision BeautifUl  1 

How  beautiftd  is  aU  this  visible  world  I 

How  glorious  in  Its  action  and  itself  I 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we. 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride. 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  lol!ty  will. 

Till  our  mortality  predominates. 

And  men  are — what  they  name  not  to  themselves, 

And  trust  not  to  each  other.     Hark  1  the  note, 

[  7%«  Shepherd's  pipe  in  the  dietanee  it  heard. 
The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed  — 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A  pastoral  fiible  — pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
Mix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd ;  * 
My  sold  would  drink  those  echoes. — Ob,  that  I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  soimd, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  ei^oyment — bom  and  dying 
With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me  1 


Enter  from  Mow  a  Chamois  Huntxe. 

Chanurie  Hunter.  Even  so 

This  way  the  chamois  leapt  .*  her  nimble  feet 
Have  baffled  me ;  my  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
Repay  my  break-neck  travail.  —  What  is  here  ? 
^Vho  seems  not  of  my  trade,  and  yet  hath  reach'd 
A  height  which  none  even  of  our  mountaineers. 
Save  our  best  hunters,  may  attain ;  bis  garb 
Is  goodly,  his  mien  manly,  and  his  air 
Proud  as  a  freebom  peasants,  at  this  distance  — 
I  will  approach  him  nearer. 

Afajt.  (noi  perceiving  the  other).     To  be  thus^ 
Grey-hair'd  with  anguish  >,  like  these  blasted  pines. 
Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  barkless,  branchless,  * 
A  blighted  trunk  upon  a  cursed  root, 
Which  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay  — 
And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus. 
Having  been  otherwise  1     Now  furrow'd  o'er 
With  wrinkles,  plough'd  by  moments,  not  by  years 
And  hours— all  tortured  into  ages — hours 

m 

sure  to  see  a  gun  in  the  other :  but  this  was  pure  and  un- 
mixed —  solitary,  savage,  and  patriarchal  As  we  went,  they 
"i-ved  the  *  Ilans  des  Vaches   and  other  airs,  by  wav  of  fare* 


well.    I  have  lately  repeopled  my  mind  with  nature^'J 

'  [See  the  opening  lines  to  the  **  Prisoner  of  ChlUon,'*  an/^, 

S.lM.  Speaking  of  Marie  Antoinette,  **  I  was  struck,**  says 
ladame  Campan,  **  with  the  astonishing  change  misfortune 
had  wrought  upon  her  features :  her  wliole  head  of  hair  had 
turned  almost  white,  during  her  transit  from  Varennes  to 
Paris."  The  same  thing  occurred  to  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Mary  **  With  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude,"  says  her  his- 
torian, **  she  laid  her  neck  upon  the  block  ;  and  while  one 
executioner  htM.  her  hands,  the  other,  at  the  second  stroke, 
cut  off  her  head,  which,  falling  out  of  iu  attire,  discovered 
her  hair,  already  grown  quite  grer  with  cares  and  sorrows." 
The  hair  of  Mary's  grandson.  Charles  I ,  turned  quite  grey,  in 
like  manner,  during  his  stay  at  Curisbrooke.Q 

4  I**  Passed  whole  woods  of  withered  pines,  all  withered, 
—  trunks  stripped  and  barkless,  bri^nches  lifeless,  done  by  a 
aingle  winter :  their  appearance  reminded  me  of  me  and  my 
family."  —Steiu  JeurniU,^ 
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Which  I  outllyc !  — Tc  toppUns  crags  of  Ice ! 

Ye  aTalancheSf  irhom  a  breath  draws  down 

In  mountainous  o*er\rhehning,  come  and  crush  me  I 

I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath. 

Crash  with  a  frequent  conilict  > ;  but  ye  pass. 

And  only  &11  on  things  that  still  would  live ; 

On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 

And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 

CHun.  The  mists  begin  to  rise  firom  up  the  valley: 
111  warn  him  to  descend,  or  he  may  chance 
To  lose  at  once  his  way  and  UHe  together. 

Man,  The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers ;  clouds 
Rise  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury. 
Like  foam  tnm  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  Hell,  ^ 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore, 
Heap'd  with  the  damn'd  like  pebbles. — I  am  giddy.  > 
C.  Hun.  I  must  approach  him  cautiously;  if  near, 
A  sudden  step  will  startle  him,  and  he 
Seems  tottering  already. 

Man,  Mountains  have  fallen. 

Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 
Rocking  their  Alpine  brethren  ;  flUing  up 
The  ripe  green  vallejrs  with  destruction's  splinters ; 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash, 
^Vhich  cnish*d  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  fountains  find  another  channel  —  thus, 
Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Rosenberg  — 
\^*hy  stood  I  not  beneath  it  ? 

C.  Hun,  Friend !  have  a  care. 

Tour  nest  step  may  be  &tal  I  —  for  the  love 
Of  him  who  made  you,  stand  not  on  that  brink  I 
Man.  {not  hearing  him).       Such  would  have  been 

for  me  a  fitting  tomb ; 
My  bones  had  then  been  quie«  in  their  depth ; 
They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the  rocks 
For  the  wind's  pastime — as  thus — thus  they  shall 

be— 
In  this  one  plunge.  — Farewell,  ye  opening  heavens  ! 
Look  not  upon  me  thus  reproachflilly  — 
Tou  were  not  meant  for  me — Earth !  take  these  atoms ! 
\^A$  MAxraED  u  in  act  to  spring  from  the 

difff   the   Chamois    Huktek    eeizet    and 

retains  him  with  a  sudden  grasp. 
C,  Hun,  Hold,  madman  1 — though  aweary  of  thy 

life. 
Stain  not  our  pure  vales  with  thy  guilty  blood — 

Away  with  me 1  will  not  quit  my  hold. 

Man,  I  am  most  sick  at  heart  —  nay,  grasp  me 

not — 
I  am  all  feebleness — the  mountains  whirl      [thou  ? 
Spinning  around  me — —-1  grow  blind— What  art 
C.  Hun,    1*11   answer  that  anon.  — Away  with 

me 
The  clouds  grow  thicker  — ^  there  —  now  lean  on 

me  — 
Place  your  foot  here  —  here,  take  this  staff,  and  ding 
A  moment  to  that  shrub  —  now  give  me  your  hand. 
And  hold  &st  by  my  girdle  —  softly  —  well  — 
The  Chalet  will  be  gain'd  within  an  hour — 


>  [■*  Ateended  the  Wen;ren  mounUin  ;  left  tlie  tionei,  took 
off  my  coat,  and  went  to  the  summiL  On  one  lide,  our  Tiew 
comprised  the  Jungfrau,  with  all  her  glacier* ;  then  the  Dent 
d*  Argent,  shining  Tike  truth ;  then  the  Little  Giant,  and  the 
Great  Giant;  and  last,  not  least,  the  Wirtterhom.  The 
height  of  the  Jtngljnau  is  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  eleren  cbouKand  above  the  valley.  Heard  the  ava- 
lanche* fallins  every  five  minutes  nearly."  —  Swiss  J<mmaL2 

<  C**  Like  foam  from  the  routed  ocean  of  oJtf  BcIL**—  MS.] 


Come  on,  we  11  quickly  find  a  surer  fqotiqg^ 
And  something  like  a  pathway,  which  the  torrent 
Hath  wash'd  since  winter.^-Come,  *tis  bravely  i 
You  should  have  been  a  hunter.  —  FoUov  me. 

[As  theg  deseemd  the  rods  wiik  difficuky, 
the  seens  ehoes. 
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ACT  n. 

SCENE  I. 
A  Cottage  amongst  the  Bernese  Afys. 

Maxfexd  and  the  Chamois  Hmrm. 

C.  Hun,  No,  no — yet  pause — thou  must  not  yet 
go  forth: 
Thy  mind  and  body  are  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  other,  for  some  hours,  at  least ; 
Mlien  thou  art  better,  I  wlU  be  thy  guide  — 
But  whither  7 

Man,  It  imports  not :  I  do  know 

My  route  full  well,  and  need  no  fbrther  guidance. 

C  Hun,  Thy  garb  and  gait  bespeak  thee  of  high 
lineage  — 
One  of  the  many  chief^  whose  castled  cngs 
Look  o'er  the  lower  valleys — which  of  these 
May  call  thee  lord  ?     I  only  know  their  portals ; 
My  way  of  lifie  leads  me  but  rarely  down 
To  bask  by  the  huge  hearths  of  those  old  halls, 
Carousing  with  the  vassals ;  but  the  paths. 
Which  step  fh>m  out  our  mountains  to  their  doors, 
I  know  tram  childhood  —  which  of  these  is  thine  ? 

Afaa.  No  matter. 

C.  Hun.  Well,  sir,  pardon  me  the  question. 

And  be  of  better  cheer.     Come,  taste  my  wine ; 
'T  is  of  an  ancient  vintage :  many  a  day 
*T  has  thaw'd  my  veins  among  our  glaciers,  now 
Let  it  do  thus  for  thine  —  Come  pledge  me  &Irly. 

Man.  Away,  away !  there  *s  blood  upon  the  brim  ! 
Will  it  then  never  —  never  sink  in  the  earth  ? 

C  Hun.  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  thy  senses  wan- 
der fh>m  thee. 

Afan.  I  say  tis  blood — my  blood  I  the  pure  warm 
stream 
Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fithen,  and  in  ours 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart, 
And  loved  each  other  as  we  should  not  love. 
And  this  was  shed :  but  still  it  rises  up. 
Colouring  the  clouds,  that  shut  me  out  firom  heaven. 
Where  thou  art  not  —  and  I  shall  never  be. 

C.  Hun.   Man  of  strange  words,  and.  some  half- 
maddening  sin. 
Which  makes  thee  people  vacancy,  whate*er 
Thy  dread  and  sufferance  be,  there  "k  comfort  yet — 
The  aid  of  holy  men,  and  heavenly  patience 

Man.  Patience  and  patience  I  Hence  —  that  word 
was  made 
For  brutes  of  burthen,  not  £ar  birds  of  prey ; 

*  [**  The  clouds  rose  from  the  oppocite  valley,  curling  up 
perpiendlcular  precipices,  like  the  Jbam  of  the  oeeun  qf  ktU 
during  a  spring  tide  — it  was  white  and  sulphury,  and  Im- 
measurably deep  in  appearance.  The  side  we  ascended  waa 
not  of  so  predpitous  a  nature ;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  sommit, 
we  looked  down  upon  the  other  side  upon  a  boiling  sea  of 
cloud,  dashing  i^tist  the  crags  on  which  we  stood — theae 
crags  on  one  side  quite  perpendicular.  In  passiug  the  masif 
of  snow,  I  made  a  snowbail  and  pelted  Hobhome  with  It."  — 
Swtst  JommaL'} 
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Pmch  It  to  mortals  of  a  dost  like  thine,  — 
I  un  not  of  thine  order. 

C  Hitn,  Thanks  to  heaven  I 

I  would  not  be  of  thine  for  the  flrce  fame 
Of  William  TeU  ;but  whatsoe'er  thine  ill. 
It  must  be  borne,  and  these  wild  starts  are  useless. 

Man,  Do  I  not  bear  it  ?  —  Look  on  me  —  I  live. 

C  Hun.  This  is  convulsion,  and  no  healthful  life. 

Man.  I  tell  thee,  man  )  I  have  lived  many  years, 
Many  long  years,  but  they  are  nothing  now 
To  those  which  I  must  number :  ages  —  ages  — 
Spiice  and  eternity  —  and  consciousness. 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death — and  still  unslaked  I 

C  ifidi.  Why,  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of  middle  age 
Hath  scarce  been  set ;  I  am  thine  elder  fiir. 

Man.  Think*st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time  ? 
It  doth ;  but  actions  are  our  epochs :  mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable. 
Endless,  and  idl  alike,  as  sands  on  the  shore, 
Innumerable  atoms ;  and  one  desert. 
Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break. 
But  nothing  rests,  save  carcasses  and  wrecks. 
Rocks,  and  the  salt-surf  weeds  of  bitterness. 

CHun,   Alasl  he's  mad — but  yet  I  must  not 
leave  him. 

Man.  I  would  I  were  — for  then  the  things  I  see 
Would  be  but  a  distemper'd  dream. 

C.  Huh.  Wliat  is  it 

That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look*st  upon  ? 

Man.  Myself  and  thee — a  peasant  of  the  Alps  — 
Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home, 
And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud,  and  free ; 
Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts ; 
Thy  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep ;  thy  toils. 
By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless ;  hopes 
Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave. 
With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf, 
And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph ; 
This  do  I  see — and  then  I  look  within  — 
It  matters  not — my  soul  was  scorch'd  already  I 

C.  JETiM.    And  would*st  thou  then  exchange  thy 
lot  for  mine  ? 

Man.  No,  Mend  1   I  would  not  wrong  thee,  nor 
exchange 
Hy  lot  with  living  being :  I  can  bear  — 
However  wretchedly,  tis  still  to  bear  — 
In  life  what  others  could  not  brook  to  dream. 
But  perish  in  thehr  slumber. 

a  Hun.  And  with  this  — 

This  cautious  feeling  for  another's  pain. 
Canst  thou  be  black  with  evil  ?  —  say  not  sa 
Can  one  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wrcak'd  revenge 
Upon  his  enemies  ? 

I  [Thlf  Kene  Is  one  of  the  most  poetical  and  most  fweetly 
written  In  the  po«m.  There  ii  a  stul  and  delidoos  witchery 
in  thm  tranquillity  and  seclusion  of  the  place,  and  the  celestial 
beauty  of  the  being  who  revcala  herself  in  the  midst  of  these 
Tiiible  enchantments.  —  JarrRBY.] 

*  This  iris  la  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  orer  the  lower 
pan  of  the  Alpine  torrents :  It  is  exactly  like  a  rainbow  come 
duwn  to  pay  a  rislt,  and  so  close  that  you  may  walk  Into  it : 
this  effect  lastt  till  noon.  — •  [*  Before  ascending  the  mountain, 
went  to  the  torrent ;  the  sun  upon  It,  forming  a  rttinbow 
of  the  lower  part  of  all  colours,  out  principally  purple  and 
cobl ;  the  bow  morlng  as  you  more :  I  ncrer  s.iw  any  thing 
Uke  this ;  it  Is  only  In  the  sunshine.**—  Swi$$  JvumaL\ 

*  f*  Arrircd  at  the  foot  of  the  JungfVAU ;  glaciers  ;  torrenU: 
one  of  these  torrents  nine  hundred  feet  in  height  of  risible 
descent ;  heard  an  aralanche  fall,  like  thunder ;  glaciers 
enormous;  storm  came  on  — thunder,  lightning,  hall;  all  In 
perfection,  and  beautifVal.  The  torrent  is  In  shape  curring 
over  the  rock,  like  the  tail  of  a  white  horse  streaming  In  the 


Man,  Oh  !  no,  no,  no  ! 

My  iixJurles  came  down  on  those  who  loved  me  — 
On  those  whom  I  best  loved :  I  never  quellM 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  Just  defence  — 
But  my  embrace  was  fiital. 

C  Hun.  Heaven  give  thee  rest  1 

And  penitence  restore  thee  to  thyself ; 
My  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

Man.  I  need  them  not, 

But  can  endure  thy  pity.     I  depart  — 
'Tis  time — forewelll — Here's  gold,  and  thanks  for 

thee  — 
No  words  —  it  is  thy  due.  —  Follow  me  not  — 
I  know  my  path  —  the  mountain  peril 's  past :  — 
And  once  again,  I  charge  thee,  follow  not  I 

l^Exit  MAxmzD. 

SCENE  11. 
A  lower  VaUey  in  the  Alps. — A  Cataract.  I 

J^nfer  MANraxo. 

It  is  not  noon  —  the  sunbow's  rays^  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven. 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular. 
And  fiing  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along. 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  tall. 
The  Giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.  3     No  eyes 
But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  loveliness  ; 
I  should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude. 
And  with  the  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  of  these  waters.  —  I  wiU  call  her. 

[MAMraxD  takes  some  of  the  water  into  the  paiui 
of  his  hand,  andjlingt  it  in  the  air,  muttering 
the  (uffuration.     After  a  pause,  the  Witcu  of 
THx  Alps  rises  beneath  the  arch  of  the  sun- 
bow  of  the  torrent. 
Beautifol  Spirit  I  with  thy  hair  of  light. 
And  rtsnifng  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 
The  charms  of  earth's  least  mortal  daughters  grow 
To  an  unearthly  stature,  in  an  essence 
Of  purer  elements ;  while  the  hues  of  youth,  — 
Camation'd  like  a  sleeping  infhnt's  cheek, 
Rock'd  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  heart. 
Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 
Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow. 
The  blush  of  earth,  embracing  with  her  heaven,  — 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The    beauties    of   the    sunbow    which  bends  o*cr 

thec.< 
Beautiful  Spirit  I  in  thy  calm  clear  brow, 

wind,  such  u  It  might  be  conceiTcd  would  be  that  of  the  *paU 
horse '  on  which  Death  Is  mounted  In  tlie  Apoeatifpse.  it  is 
neither  mist  nor  water,  but  a  something  between  both  ;  its 
immcose  height  gives  It  a  ware  or  cunre,  a  spreading  here  or 
condensation  there,  wonderlbl  and  indescribable.''^— 5irtw 
J<mmaL\ 

*  r  In  all  Lord  Byron's  heroes  we  recognize,  though  with 
iofimte  modifications,  the  same  great  characteristics  —  a  high 
and  audacious  ^copM]itkui,o£  the,  poyer  of  the  jnindr—  an 
Intense 'ieRitcnityof  passion,  —  anf almost  Wlfndless  cajwctty^ 


^ 


ortuiqultQous  erootionr--a  BauHtTfiJ-  atlini ratiqi\_ jMT^^e  j 
'^raYideur'Qr'dliordcTcd  power.— ant,  aBove  all,"i^uKfelt^^^ - ^ 
blood-felt  delight  in  beautx*.  Faritina  is  full  of  it  to  ovefnbw- 
lnng;  It  breathtis  from  even- page  of  the  **  Prisoner  of  Chillon : " 
but  It  is  In  **  Manfred "  that  it  riots  and  revels  among  the 
streams,  and  waterfalls,  and  grores,  and  mountains,  imd 
heavens.  Tliere  is  In  the  character  of  Manfred  more  of  the 
self.might  of  Byron  than  in  aU  his  previous  productions.  He 
has  therein  brought,  with  wonderAil  power,  metaphysical 
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Wherein  is  glass*d  serenity  of  soul. 

Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 

I  read  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  Son 

Of  Earth,  whom  the  abstniser  powers  permit 

At  times  to  commune  with  them — if  that  he 

Avail  him  of  hb  spells — to  call  thee  thus. 

And  gaze  on  thee  a  moment. 

Witek,  Son  of  Earth! 

I  know  thee,  and  the  powers  which  give  thee  power; 
I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts, 
And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  botti. 
Fatal  and  fitted  in  thy  sulTcrings. 
1  have  exiiccted  this — what  would*st  thou  with 
me? 

Biim,  To  look  upon  thy  heauty — nothing  fiirthcr. ' 
The  fkce  of  the  earth  bath  maddened  me,  and  I 
Take  reftige  in  her  m}'sterifs,  and  pierce 
To  the  abodes  of  those  who  govern  her — 
But  they  can  nothing  aid  me.     I  have  sought 
From  them  what  they  could  not  bestow,  and  now 
I  search  no  further. 

JFttch.  What  could  be  the  quest 

Which  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  powerfiil. 
The  rulers  of  the  invisible  ? 

Mom,  a  boon; 

But  why  should  I  repeat  it?  *twere  in  vain. 

intch,  I  know  not  that ;  let  thy  lips  utter  it 

Afaji.  Well,  though  it  torture  me,  *tis  but  the  same ; 
My  pang  shad  And  a  voice.    From  my  youth  upwards 
My  spirit  walk*d  not  with  the  souls  of  men. 
Nor  look*d  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes ; 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine. 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine ; 
My  joy^  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powers, 
Made  me  a  stranger ;  though  I  wore  the  fonn, 
I  had  no  syftipathy  with  breathing  flesh. 
Nor  midst  the  creatures  of  clay  that  girded  me 

Was  there  but  one  who but  of  her  anon. 

I  said,  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men, 
I  held  but  sli^t  communion ;  but  instead. 
My  joy  was  in  the  Wilderness,  to  breathe 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top, 
'Wliere  the  birds  dare  not  buUd,  nor  hisect's  wing 
Flit  o'er  the  herfoless  granite;  or  to  plunge 
Into  the  torrent,  and  to  idU  along 
On  the  swift  whiri  of  the  new  breaking  wave 
Of  river-stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow. 
In  these  my  early  strength  exulted ;  or 
To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon. 
The  stars  and  their  development ;  or  catch 
The  dazaling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim ; 

conception*  Into  fonaft,  —  and  we  know  of  no  poem  in  which 
the  asp<^:t  of  external  nature  is  throut^hout  lighted  up  with  an 
expression  at  once  so  beautiful,  solemn,  and  majestic  It  is 
the  poem,  next  to  **  Childe  Harold,"  which  we  should  oiTe  to 
a  foreifrner  to  rcokd,  that  he  might  know  something  of  Bttoq. 
Shakspeare  has  giren  to  th<Me  abstractions  of  human  life  and 
bein(^.  which  are  truth  in  the  intellect,  forms  as  fiill.  dear, 
glowing,  as  the  idealised  fomu  of  rUible  nature.  The  Yerr 
wordsof  Ariel  picture  to  us  his  beautiful  bring.  In  "  Manfred,*' 
we  see  glorious  but  immature  manifestations  of  similar  power. 
The  poet  there  creates,  with  delight,  thoughu  and  feelings 
and  fanaes  into  risible  forms,  that  he  mar  cling  and  deare  to 
them,  and  clasp  them  in  his  passion.  The  beautifiil  Witch  of 
the  .\lps  seems  exhaled  from  the  luminous  sprar  of  the 
caUract,  —  as  if  the  poet's  ej-e*,  unsated  with  I  he  beauty  of 
inanimate  nattire,  garc  spectral  apparitions  of  loreUncss  to 
teed  the  pure  passion  of  the  poet's  souL  —  Wiuom.3 

<  CThere  is  something  exqoisitelf  beautiful  In  all  this 
pa&sasc :  and  both  the  apparition  and  the  dialogue  are  so 
roADATed,  that  the  sense  of  their  improbabilitr  is  swallowed  up 
in  that  ot  their  beauty  i  and,  without  actually  beliering  that 


Or  to  look,  lisf^dng,  on  the  scatterM  kavca. 

While  Autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song. 

These  were  my  pastimei,  and  to  be  akne ; 

For  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I  was  one, — 

Hating  to  be  so,  —  cn»8*d  me  in  my  path, 

I  fidt  myself  degraded  back  to  them. 

And  was  all  clay  again.     And  then  I  dived, 

In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  death. 

Searching  its  cause  in  its  eflisct ;  and  drew 

From  withered  bones,  and  skulls,  and  heap'd  up  dust. 

Conclusions  most  forbidden,     llien  I  pan'd 

The  nights  of  years  in  sdenoes  untaught. 

Save  in  the  old  time ;  and  with  time  and  toil. 

And  terrible  ordeal,  and  such  penance 

As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air. 

And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  eartli. 

Space,  and  the  peopled  infinite,  I  made 

Mine  eyes  fomiliar  with  Eternity, 

Such  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 

He  who  fhim  out  their  fbuntain  dwellings  raised 

Eros  and  Anteros^,  at  Gadara, 

As  I  do  thee ; — and  with  my  knowledge  grew 

The  thint  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  and  joy 

Of  thto  most  bright  hiteUlgence,  untU, 

Jnteh.  Proceed. 

itfoa.  Oh  I  I  but  thus  prolonged  my  words. 

Boasting  these  idle  attributes,  becaose 
As  I  approach  the  core  of  my  heart's  grief — 
But  to  my  tasl^    I  have  not  named  to  thee 
Father  or  mother,  mistress,  friend,  or  being. 
With  whom  I  wore  the  chain  of  liuman  ties ; 
If  I  had  such,  they  seem*d  not  such  to  me— 
Yet  there  was  one  — 

ffUeh.  Spare  not  thyself »- proceed. 

Afois.  She  was  like  me  in  lineaments — her  eyes. 
Her  hair,  her  features,  all,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  mine ; 
But  soften'd  all,  and  temper*d  into  beauty : 
She  had  the  same  kme  thoughts  and  wanderings. 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind 
To  comprehend  the  universe :  nor  these 
Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine. 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears — which  I  had  not ; 
And  tenderness — but  that  I  had  for  her; 
Humility — and  that  I  never  had. 
Her  fiuilts  were  mine^her  virtues  were  her  own — 
I  loved  her,  and  destray*d  her ! 

Witch.  With  thy  hand  7 

Afoii.  Not  with  my  hand,  but  hearts  which  broke 
her  heart — 
It  gaxed  on  mine,  and  wither*d.     I  have  shed 

such  spirits  exist  or  communicate  themselves,  we  feel  for  tbe 
moment  as  if  we  stood  in  their  presence.  — JBrrasT.J 

>  The  philosofdier  Jambllcns.  The  story  of  the  raising  of 
Eros  and  Anteros  may  be  found  in  his  life  by  Eunapiua!  u  is 
well  told.  —  P*  It  is  reported  of  him,"  says  Eunapius,  "  that 
while  he  and  his  scholars  were  bathing  in  the  hot  baths  of 
Gadara  in  Syria,  a  dispute  arising  concerning  the  baths,  he, 
smiling,  ordered  his  disdplea  to  ausk  the  inhabitants  br  vhal 
names  the  two  lesser  springs,  that  were  nearer  aad  handsomer 
than  the  rest,  were  called.  To  which  the  fnhabitantt  replied, 
that  *  the  one  was  called  Eroe,  and  the  other  Anteros,  bat  for 
what  reason  they  knew  not.*  Upon  which  Janblicus,  sicttaig 
by  one  of  the  sprwes,  pot  his  hand  in  the  watar.ami  mothBriat 
some  few  words  to  himselC  called  np  a  Ihir-complexiooed  boy, 
with  gnld-colourrd  locks  dangling  tram  his  back  and  breaot, 
so  that  be  looked  like  one  that  was  washing :  and  then,  going 
to  the  other  spring,  and  doing  as  he  had  done  before,  called 
up  another  Cupid,  with  darker  and  more  dishercUed  hair : 
upon  which  both  the  Cupids  clung  about  Jamblicus ;  but  he 
presently  sent  then  back  to  their  proper  places.  After  thia, 
lus  Iricods  submitted  their  belief  to  him  in  every  tking.'*^ 
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Blood,  but  not  hen — and  yet  her  Uocd  was  shed — 
I  saw — and  could  not  stanch  it 

Hitch,  And  for  this— 

A  being  of  the  race  thou  dost  despise. 
The  order  which  thine  own  would  rise  above, 
Mingling  with  us  and  ours,  thou  dost  forego 
The  gifts  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  shrink'st  back 
To  recreant  mortality Away  I 

Afa*.  Daughter  of  Air!  Itell  thee,  since  that  hour — 
But  words  are  breath — look  on  me  in  my  sleep. 
Or  watch  my  watchings — Come  and  sit  by  me  I 
My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more, 
But  peopled  with  the  Furies ;  —I  have  gnash*d 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  mom. 
Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset » — I  have  pray*d 
For  madness  as  a  blessing — *tis  denied  me. 
I  have  affhmted  death — but  in  the  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  fh>m  me, 
And  fatal  things  pass'd  harmless — the  cold  hand 
Of  an  all-pitiless  demon  held  me  back, 
Back  by  a  single  hair,  which  would  not  break. 
In  &ntasy,  imagination,  all 
The  afBuence  of  my  soul — which  one  day  was 
A  Croesus  hi  creation — I  plunged  deep. 
Bat,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  dash*d  me  back 
Into  the  gulf  of  my  unfathom'd  thought 
I  plunged  amidst  mankind — Forgetfulness 
I  sought  in  all,  save  where  't  is  to  be  found, 
And  that  I  have  to  learn — my  sciences. 
My  long  pursued  and  superhuman  art, 
Is  mortal  here — I  dwell  in  my  despair — 
And  live — and  live  for  ever. 

mtch.  It  may  be 

That  I  can  aid  thee. 

MoH,  To  do  this  thy  power 

Must  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with  them. 
Do  so — in  any  shape — in  any  hour  — 
With  any  torture — so  it  be  the  last 

HUeh,  That  is  not  in  my  province ;  but  if  thou 
^TUt  swear  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do 
My  bidding,  it  may  help  thee  to  thy  wishes. 

Man,  I  will  not  swear — Obey  I  and  whom  ?  the 
spirits 
Wboae  presence  I  command,  and  be  the  slave 
Of  those  who  served  me— Never ! 

WUdL  Is  this  aU? 

Hast  thou  no  gentler  answer? — Tet  bethink  thee. 
And  pause  ere  thou  r^ectest 

Man,  I  have  said  it 

Witch,  Enough  I  —  I  may  retire  then — say ! 

Man,  HeUre  I 

[  The  WrrcH  ditappears. 

Mean,  (alone).  Yfe  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror: 
Days 

1  The  ftory  of  PaoMnlaj,  king  of  SiMuta  (who  commanded 
tbe  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Platea,  and  afterwards  perished  for 
an  attempt  to  betovr  the  ]L.aced«emonians},  and  Cleonice,  is  told 
In  Plutarch's  life  or  Clmon  :  and  in  the  Laconics  of  Pausaniai 
tbe  sophist,  io  his  description  of  Greece.  —  [The  following  is 
the  passage  from  Plutarch:—**  It  is  related,  that  when  Pau- 
tanlas  was  atBysaoUum,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  young  Tirgin 
luncd  Cleonice,  of  a  noble  tamily  there,  and  insisted  on 
hsWns  ber  for  a  mistress.  The  parents,  intimidated  by  his 
power,  were  under  the  hard  neocssiU^  of  giring  up  their 
daughter.  The  young  woman  begged  that  the  light  might  be 
taken  out  of  his  apartments,  that  she  might  go  to  his  bed  in 
•screcy  and  silence.  When  she  entered  he  was  asleep,  and 
the  unfortunately  stumbled  upon  the  candlestick  and  threw  it 
dovn.  The  noise  waked  him  suddenly,  and  he,  in  his  con- 
fuskm,  thinking  it  was  an  enemy  coming  to  assassinatn  him, 
miheaCbed  a  dagger  that  lay  by  bhn,  and  plunged  it  into  the 
viiiin's  heart.    After  this  ne  could  never  rest.    Her  image 
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Steal  on  us  and  steal  trom  us ;  yet  we  live, 
Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 
In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke  — 
This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart. 
Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick  with  pain. 
Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  faintncss  — 
In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 
In  life  there  is  no  present,  we  can  number 
How  few «-  how  less  than  few  —  wherein  the  soul 
Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws  back 
As  Arom  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  chill 
Be  but  a  moment's.     I  have  one  resource 
Still  in  my  science  —  I  can  call  the  dead. 
And  ask  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  be  : 
The  sternest  answer  can  but  be  the  Grave, 
And  that  is  nothing  —  if  they  answer  not  — 
The  buried  Prcphet  answered  to  the  Hag 
Of  Endor ;  and  the  Spartan  Monarch  drew 
From  the  Bysantine  maid's  unsleeping  spirit 
An  answer  and  his  destiny  —  he  slew 
That  which  he  loved,  unknowing  what  he  slew. 
And  died  unpardon'd  —  though  he  call'd  in  aid 
The  Phyxian  Jove,  and  in  Phlgalia  roused 
The  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 
The  indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wrath. 
Or  flz  her  term  of  vengeance  —  she  replied 
In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  fulflU'd.  * 
If  I  had  never  lived,  that  which  I  love 
Had  still  been  living ;  had  I  never  loved, 
That  which  I  love  would  still  be  beautifUl  — 
Happy  and  giving  happiness.     What  is  she  ? 
AVhat  is  she  now  ?  —  a  sufferer  for  my  sins  — 
A  thing  I  dare  not  think  upon  —  or  nothing. 
Within  few  hours  I  shall  not  call  in  vain  — 
Tet  in  this  hour  I  dread  the  thing  I  dare  : 
Until  this  hour  I  never  shrunk  to  gaze 
On  spirit,  good  or  evil  —  now  I  tremble. 
And  feel  a  strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart 
But  I  can  act  even  what  I  most  abhor, 
And  champion  human  fears. — The  night  approaches. 

lExit. 

SCBNB  III. 
The  Summit  of  the  Jungfrau  Mouutain, 

Bwttr  Tan  Destxxt. 

The  moon  is  rising  broad,  and  round,  and  bright ; 
And  here  on  snows,  where  never  human  foot 
Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  nightly  tread. 
And  leave  no  traces ;  o'er  the  savage  sea. 
The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice. 
We  skim  its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tempest's  foam, 

appeared  to  him  every  night,  and  with  a  menacing  tone  re> 
peated  this  heroic  verse,— 

*  Go  to  the  ble  which  pride  and  lust  prepare  I  * 

The  allies,  highly  incensed  at  this  infamous  action.  Joined 
Cimon  to  besiege  him  in  Byzantium.  But  he  found  means  to 
escape  thence ;  and  as  he  was  still  haunted  by  the  spectre,  he 
is  said  to  have  applied  to  a  temple  at  Heraclea,  where  the 
manes  of  the  dead  were  consultra.  There  be  invoked  the 
spirit  of  Cleonice,  and  entreated  her  pardon.  She  appeared, 
and  told  him  '  he  would  soon  be  delivered  tram  all  his  trou- 
bles, after  Itis  return  to  Sparta  :*  in  which,  It  seems,  his  death 
was  enigmatically  foretold.  These  particulars  we  have  from 
many  historians.**  —  Lanchornb*<  P/u/orcA,  vol.  ilL  p.  279. 
**  Thus  we  find,"  adds  the  trant«lator,  **  that  it  was  a  custom 
in  the  Pagan  as  well  as  in  the  l^Icbrcw  theology,  to  conjure  up 
the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  and  that  the  witch  of  Endor  was  not 
the  only  witch  in  Um  world.*'] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


ACT  n. 


Froien  in  a  moment  i  —  a  dead  whiripoors  Image : 

And  this  most  steep  fimtastic  pinnacle, 

The  fretwork  of  some  earthquake — ^whcre  the  clouds 

Pause  to  repose  themselves  in  passing  by  — 

Is  sacred  to  our  revels,  or  our  vigils ; 

Here  do  I  wait  mf  sisters,  on  our  way 

To  the  Hall  of  Arimanes,  for  to-night 

Is  our  great  festival  —  *tb  strange  they  come  not 

A  Foiet  withomtf  tinging. 

The  Captive  Usurper, 

Hurrd  down  Arom  the  throne. 
Lay  buried  in  torpor. 

Forgotten  and  lone ; 
I  broke  through  his  slumbers, 

I  shiver'd  his  chain, 
I  leagued  him  with  numbers  — 
He 's  T}'rant  again  ! 
With  the  blood  of  a  million  he  *11  answer  my  care, 
\rith  a  nation's  destruction  —  his  flight  and  despair. 

Second  Voice,  urithout. 

The  ship  sall*d  on,  the  ship  sail*d  fast. 

But  I  left  not  a  sail,  and  I  left  not  a  mast; 

There  to  not  a  plank  of  the  hull  or  the  deck. 

And  there  is  not  a  wretch  to  lament  o*er  his  wreck ; 

Save  one,  whom  I  held,  as  he  swam,  by  the  hair, 

And  he  was  a  sul^ect  well  worthy  my  care ; 

A  traitor  on  land,  and  a  pirate  at  sea  — 

But  I  saved  him  to  wreak  further  havoc  for  roc  1 

FxasT  DasnxT,  answering. 

The  city  lies  sleeping ; 

The  mom,  to  deplore  it. 
May  dawn  on  it  weeping : 

Sullenly,  slowly. 
The  bhick  plagae  flew  o*er  it  — 

Thousands  lie  lowly ; 
Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish  — 

The  living  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  shall  cherish  ; 

But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  touch  that  they  die  from. 

Sorrow  and  angidsh, 
And  evil  and  dread. 

Envelope  a  nation  — 
The  blest  are  the  dead. 
Who  see  not  the  sight 

Of  their  own  desolation  — 
This  work  of  a  night  — 
This  wreck  of  a  realm  —  this  deed  of  my  doing  — 
For  ages  I  *ve  done,  and  shall  still  be  renewing  ! 

Enter  the  Sxcohd  and  Thuio  Dbstxkxks. 

The  Three, 

Our  hands  contain  the  hearts  of  men. 
Our  footsteps  are  their  graves ; 

We  only  give  to  take  again 
The  spirits  of  our  slaves  1 

>  [**  CaflM  to  a  morass  ;  HobhouM  dlnnountcd  to  get  over 
well ;  I  tried  to  pass  mj  horse  orer ;  the  horse  sunk  up  to  the 
chin,  and  of  course  he  and  I  were  in  the  mud  together; 
bemired,  hut  not  hurt ;  laughed  and  rode  on.  ArrlTod  at  the 
Grmdenwold  ;  mounted  ajrain,  and  rode  to  the  higher  glader 
—  like  a  frozen  kurricane.**  —  Steiu  Joumai.] 

*  [This  stanaa  we  think  is  out  or  place,  at  least,  if  not  out 
of  character ;  and  though  the  author  may  tell  us  that  human 
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Firtt  Det,  Welcome  I — Where's  Nemcsb  ? 
Second  Dee,  At  some  great 

But  what  I  know  not,  for  my  hands  were  ftill. 
Third  Dea.  Behold  she  oometh. 

Enter  Vwmmmim. 

Fhnt  Dee,  Say,  where  hast  thou  been  ? 

My  sisters  and  thyself  are  slow  to-night 

Nem,  I  was  detained  repairing  shatter'd  thrones, 
Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties. 
Avenging  men  upon  their  enemies. 
And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge ; 
Goading  the  wise  to  madness ;  from  the  dull 
Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  world 
Afresh,  for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date. 
And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselves, 
To  weigh  kings  in  the  balance,  and  to  speak 
Of  freedom,  the  forbidden  fruit — Away ! 
We  have  outstay  *d  the  hour — mount  we  our  clouds ! « 


SCENE    lY. 

The  HaU  of  ArtmoMte — Arimanes  an  his  Thront^  a 
Globe  of  Fire,  emrronnded  bg  the  Spirits^ 

HgwM  of  the  Srians. 

Hail  to  our  Master ! — Prince  of  Earth  and  Air  t 

Who  walks  the  clouds  and  waters — in  hto  hand 
The  sceptre  of  the  elements,  which  tear 

Themselves  to  chaos  at  his  high  command  1 
He  breatheth — and  a  tempest  shakes  the  sea ; 

He  speaketh — and  the  clouds  reply  in  thunder; 
He  gaseth — from  his  glance  the  sunbeams  flee ; 

He  moveth  —earthquakes  rend  the  world  asimdcr. 
Beneath  hto  footsteps  the  volcanoes  rise ; 

Hto  shadow  to  the  Pestilence ;  hto  path 
The  comets  herald  through  the  crackling  skies ;> 

And  planets  turn  to  ashes  at  hto  wrath. 
To  him  War  oflfers  daily  sacrifice ; 

To  him  Death  pays  hto  tribute ;  Life  is  his, 
With  aU  its  inflnite  of  agonies  • 

And  hto  the  spirit  of  whatever  to  I 

Enter  the  Dvsmnvs  and  Nsaosia. 

First  Des,  Glory  to  Arimanes  I  on  the  earth 
Hto  power  Increaseth  —  both  my  sisters  did 
Hto  bidding,  nor  did  I  neglect  my  duty  ! 

Second  Des,  Glory  to  Arimanes !  we  who  bow 
The  necks  of  men,  bow  down  before  hto  throne  I 

Third  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes !  we  await 
Hto  nod  I 

Nem,  Sovereign  of  Sovereigns  I  we  are  thine. 
And  all  that  liveth,  more  or  less,  to  ours. 
And  most  things  wholly  so ;  still  to  increase 
Our  power,  increasing  thine,  demands  our  care. 
And  we  are  vigilant — Thy  late  commands 
Have  been  ftilfiil'd  to  the  utmost 

calamities  are  naturally  subjects  of  derisioo  to  the  adoiatert 
of  rengeance,  jet  we  cannot  be  persuaded  that  sttlrlcal  and 
political  allusions  are  at  all  compatible  with  the  feelings  and 
impressions  which  it  was  here  nis  butineas  to  maintain.  >- 
JarrasT.] 
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Enter  Manprkd. 

A  Spirit,  What  is  here  ? 

A  mortal ! — Tbou  most  nsli  and  fatal  wretch. 
Bow  down  and  worship !  ^ 

Second  Spirit.  I  do  know  the  man— > 

A  Alagian  of  great  power,  and  fearful  skill  I 

Third  Spirit.  Bow  down  and  worship^  sUye  1 — 
What,  know*st  thou  not 
Thine  and  our  Sovereign  7  — Tremble,  and  obey  ! 

AO  the  Spirits.    Prostrate  thyself,  and  thy  con- 
demned clay. 
Child  of  the  Earth !  or  dread  the  wont 

Mn.  I  know  It ; 

And  yet  ye  see  I  kneel  not 

Fourth  ^rit.  'TwUl  be  taught  thee. 

Man.  *Tis  taught  already ;  — many  a  night  on  the 
earth. 
On  the  bare  ground,  have  I  bow'd  down  my  face. 
And  strcw'd  my  head  with  ashes  ;  I  have  known 
The  fiilness  of  humiliation,  for 
I  sunk  before  my  vain  despair,  and  knelt 
To  my  own  des(dation. 

Ftfih  Spirit.  Dost  thou  dare 

Befuse  to  Arimanes  on  his  throne 
What  the  whole  earth  accords,  beholding  not 
The  terror  of  his  Glory  ?  —  Crouch  I  I  say. 

Man.  Bid  him  bow  down  to  that  which  is  above 
him» 
The  overruling  Infinite — the  Maker 
Who  made  him  not  for  worship — let  him  kneel. 
And  we  will  kneel  together. 

The  Spirits.  Crush  the  worm  I 

Tear  him  in  pieces ! — 

First  Dee.  Hence  t  Avaunt  I — he  *s  mine. 

Prince  of  the  Powers  invisible !    This  man 
Is  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 
And  presence  here  denote ;  his  suffferingi 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
Our  own ;  his  knowledge  and  his  powers  and  wiU, 
As  &r  as  it  compatible  with  day. 
Which  clogs  the  ethereal  essence,  have  been  such 
As  day  hath  seldom  borne ;  his  aspirations 
Have  been  beyond  tiie  dwellers  of  the  earth. 
And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we  know-^ 
That  knowledge  Is  not  happiness,  and  sdence 
But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 
This  is  not  all — the  passions,  attributes 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  firom  which  no  power,  nor 

bdng. 
Nor  breath  from  the  worm  upwards  is  exempt. 
Have  pierced  his  heart ;  and  in  their  consequence 
Made  him  a  thing,  which  I,  who  pity  not, 
Tet  pardon  those  who  pity.     He  Is  mine. 
And  thine,  it  may  be — be  it  so,  or  not. 
No  other  Spirit  in  this  region  hath 
A  soul  like  his  —  or  power  upon  his  soul. 

Sem.  What  doth  he  here  then  ? 

First  Des.  ^  Let  him  answer  that 

Man.  Te  know  what  I  have  known ;  and  without 
power 
I  could  not  be  amongst  ye :  but  there  are 
Powers  deeper  still  beyond— I  come  in  quest 
Of  such,  to  answer  unto  what  I  seek. 

Ntm.  What  would*st  thou  ? 

Man.  Thou  canst  not  reply  to  me. 

Call  up  the  dead— my  question  is  for  them. 
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Nem,  Great  Arimanes,  doth  thy  wUl  avouch 
The  wishes  of  this  mortal  ? 

Ari.  Tea. 

Sem,  Whom  would'st  thou 

Unchamd  ? 

Man.  One  without  a  tomb —  call  up 

Astartc. 

Nemesis. 

Shadow  I  or  Spirit ! 

Whatever  thou  art. 
Which  still  doth  inherit 
The  whole  or  a  part 
Of  the  form  of  thy  birth. 

Of  the  mould  of  thy  clay, 
^Vhlch  retum'd  to  the  earth, 

Be-appear  to  the  day ! 
Bear  what  thou  borest. 

The  heart  and  the  form,     . 
And  the  aspect  thou  worest 
Bcdeem  ftom  the  worm. 
Appear :  —  Appear ! — Appear  I 
Who  sent  thee  there  requires  thee  here ! 
[7^  Phantom  of  AsTAaTX  n'jtt  ttnd  stands 
in  the  midst. 
Man,  Can  this  be  death  7  there's  bloom  upon  her 
cheek; 
But  now  I  see  it  is  no  living  hue 
But  a  strange  hectic — like  the  unnatural  red 
Which  Autumn  plants  upon  the  perish'd  leaf. 
It  is  the  same  I  Oh,  God  t  that  I  should  diead 
To  look  upon  the  same^Astarte  I — No, 

I  cannot  speak  to  her — but  bid  her  speak 

Forgive  me  or  condemn  me. 

Nemesis. 

By  the  power  which  hath  broken 
The  grave  which  enthrall*d  thee, 

Speak  to  him  who  hath  spoken. 
Or  those  who  have  call*d  thee ! 

Man.  She  is  silent. 

And  in  that  silence  I  am  more  than  answer'd. 

Nem.  My  power  extends  no  Anther.  Prince  of  air! 
It  rests  with  thee  alone — command  her  voice. 

Ari.  Spirit — obey  this  sceptre  I 

Nem.  Silent  still ! 

She  is  not  of  our  order,  but  belongs 
To  the  other  powers.     Mortal  I  thy  quest  Is  vain. 
And  we  are  baffled  also. 

Man.  Hear  me,  hear  me  — 

Astarte  I  my  bdoved  (  speak  to  me  t 
I  have  so  much  endured — so  much  endure — 
Look  on  me  1  the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee  more 
Than  I  am  changed  for  thee.     Thou  lovedst  me 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee :  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 
Say  that  thou  loath'st  me  not — that  I  do  bear 
This  pimishment  for  both — that  thou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed — and  that  I  shall  die ; 
Fur  hitherto  all  hatcftd  things  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence  —  in  a  life 
^^liich  makes  me  shrink  fh>m  immortality— 
A  future  like  the  past     I  cannot  rest 
I  know  not  what  I  ask,  nor  what  I  seek : 
I  feel  but  what  thou  art — and  what  I  am; 
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And  I  would  hear  yet  once  before  I  perish 
The  voice  which  was  mj  music  —  Speak  to  me  I 
For  I  hare  caU'd  on  thee  in  the  stUI  night. 
Startled   the   slumbering   birds    from   the    hush'd 

boughs. 
And  woke  the  mountain  woItcs,  and  made  the  caves 
Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echoed  name, 
Which  answer*d  me — many  things  answcr*d  me  — 
Spirits  and  men — but  thou  wert  silent  alL 
Tct  speak  to  me !  I  have  outwatch*d  the  stars. 
And  gazed  o*er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 
Speak  to  me  I  I  have  wander'd  o*er  the  earth. 
And  never  found  thy  likeness  —  Speak  to  roe ! 
Look  on  the  fiends  around — they  feel  for  me : 
I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone  — 
Speak  to  me  1  though  it  be  in  wrath ;  — but  say — 
I  reck  not  what — but  let  me  hear  thee  once — 
This  once — once  more ! 

Phtuttom  of  Attartt.  Manfted ! 

Man,  Say  on,  say  on — 

I  live  but  in  the  sound — it  is  thy  voice !  [ills. 

PihoM,  Manfred  !     To-morrow  ends  thine  earthly 
Farewell ! 

Man.  Yet  one  word  more — am  I  forgiven  ? 

Pham.  Farewell! 

Afsji.  Say,  shall  we  meet  again  ? 

Phan.  Farewell ! 

Man.  One  word  for  mercy  1  Say,  thou  lovcst  me. 

Pkatu  Manfred! 

[  T%e  Spirit  of  AsTAaTX  dUappeart.  i 

AVju.  She 's  gone,  and  will  not  be  recall'd ; 

Her  words  will  be  fulflliU     Return  to  the  earth. 

A  Spirit.  He  b  convulsed — This  is  to  be  a  mortal, 
And  seek  the  things  beyond  mortality. 

Another  Spirit.  Yet,   see,  he  mastereth  himself, 
and  makes 
His  torture  tributary  to  his  wilL 
Had  he  been  one  of  us,  he  would  have  made 
An  awful  spiriL 

A  eai.  Hast  thou  farther  question 

Of  our  great  sovereign,  or  his  worshippers  ? 

Mam.  None. 

Nan,  Then  for  a  time  &iewelL 

Man.  We  meet  then !  Where  ?  On  the  earth  7  — 
Even  as  thou  wilt :  and  for  the  grace  accorded 
I  now  depart  a  debtor.     Fare  ye  well  I 

[Exit  MAvraxo. 
(Seem  cbses.) 

^  [Orer  thii  fine  drama,  a  moral  feeling  hang*  liXe  a 
Mmbrous  thunder  clouiL  No  other  niilt  but  that  so  iiirkly 
shadowed  out  could  hare  ftimished  so  JreAdful  an  lUuuration 
of  ihe  huleouc  Al^errations  of  human  n.itiire,  hoverer  noble 
and  r.iije&ttc,  when  leit  a  prey  to  its  desires,  its  passions,  and 
its  imajno'tioQ.  The  beauty,  at  one  time  so  innocentir  adored, 
is  at  last  soiled,  protaned.  and  violated.  Affection,  loVe.  guilt, 
horror,  remorse,  and  death,  come  m  terrible  succession,  yet 
all  darklT  iiokcd  together.  We  think,  of  Attarte  as  >'oung, 
beiutituK  Innocent  —  puiltr  —  lost  —  ranrdered  —  buhed  — 
juUfrM  —  pardoned  ;  but  stul.  in  her  permuted  risit  to  earth. 
spcAkine  m  a  voice  of  sorrow,  and  viih  a  ci>iinieuance  jet 
pile  with  mortal  trouble.  We  had  tnit  a  gUmpse  of  her  in 
her  l^autT  anu  umoceucc  ;  but.  at  last,  she  rises  up  t>efore  us 
in  all  the  ntortai  silence  of  a  ghoo,  with  fixed,  giaied.  and 
pass:onlest  eves,  rerealing  death,  judgment,  and  eternity.  The 
moral  breathes  and  burns  ;n  every  word,  —  in  sadness,  misery,  | 
insanity,  desolation,  and  death.  'The  work  is  **  insunct  «ith  i 
spirit,"  —  and  in  the  agonr  and  distraction,  and  all  its  dimly 
imagined  causes,  we  behoM,  though  broken  up,  cnnt'usod, 
and  k.-'  'ttered.  the  eiemcnu  of  a  purer  existence — W1130X.] 

«  [Tfte  third  A«.t,  as  onpnallr  written,  being  shown  to 
Mr.  Giffbrd,  he  expressed  his  unlivour^Me  opii-.j.Mi  oi  it  ^cry 
di«tinctly  :  and  Mr.  Murray  trans  mi  tt«Hl  th:s  opir.jon  to  I^ml 
Bxnvn.  The  result  u  toUi  to  the  totlowing  extracts  ^ocn  his 
letters : ^ 
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ACT  IIL« 

SCBNB  L 
A  Hall  in  tJko  CastU  of  Man/red. 

Makfeed  and  Hbexak. 

Afaji.  What  is  the  hour  ? 

Her.  It  wants  but  one  till  sunset. 

And  promises  a  lovely  twiU^t 

Mom.  Say» 

Are  all  things  so  dispoaed  of  in  the  tower 
As  I  directed  7 

Her.  AIU  my  lord,  are  ready : 

Here  is  the  key  and  caskeL 

Man.  It  is  wen : 

Thou  may*st  retire.  [Exit  HsaitAV. 

Man.  {alone).         There  is  a  calm  upon  mt-— 
Inexplicable  stillness !  which  til!  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life. 
If  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy  • 

To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motiiest. 
The  merest  word  that  ever  fool'd  the  ear 
From  out  the  sdioolman*!  jargon,  I  shotxld  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  "  Kakm,**  found. 
And  seated  in  my  souL     It  will  not  last. 
But  it  is  wdl  to  have  known  it,  though  but  once : 
It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new  sense, 
And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a  feeling.   Who  is  there  ? 

He-enter  Haaai  ax. 

Her.  My  lord,  the  abbot  of  St  Bbuilce  craves 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  tke  Abbot  op  St.  Mavbicx. 
AlbaL  Peace  be  with  Count  Hanflred ! 

Man.  Thanks,  holy  &ther  1  welcome  to  these  walls; 
Thy  presence  honours  them,  and  blcsseth  those 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

AbboL  Would  it  were  io^  Count ! — 

But  I  would  fidn  confer  with  thee  alone. 

Man.  Herman,  retire. — What  would  my  reverend 

guest? 
AbboL  Thus,  without  prelude:  —  Age  and  seal, 
my  office. 
And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilege ; 
Our  near,  though  not  arguaintrd  neiglibourfaood, 

-  Venice,  April  14.  1817.  —The  third  Act  is  certainly  d— d 
had,  and,  like  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada's  homily,  ;which 
saroured  of  the  palsy.)  has  the  dregs  of  my  Cerer,  duxicm  which 
it  was  written.  It  must  on  mo  acamni  be  pubUsbea  In  its 
present  state  I  will  try  and  reform  it,  or  re-write  It  alto- 
gether ;  but  the  impulse  is  gone,  and  I  b«Te  no  dkaaoe  of 
making  any  thing  out  of  iL  The  speech  of  Manfred  to  the 
Sun  IS  the  only  part  of  this  Act  I  thought  good  mTself;  the 
rest  is  certainly  as  bad  aa  bad  can  be,  and  I  wonder  wisat  tlic 
deTil  posse«sed  me  1  am  Tery  glad  indeed  that  yon  aent  me 
Mr.  Giflbrd's  opinion  without  dtdmction.  Do  yon  suppose  me 
such  a  booby  as  not.  to  be  rerr  much  obliged  to  him  ?  or 
that  1  was  not,  and  am  not,  convinced  and  conricted  in  ray 
conscience  ot  tnis  same  overt  act  of  nonsense  ?  1  shall  try  at 
it  again  ;  in  the  mean  time,  lay  it  upon  the  shelf — the  whole 
Drama  I  mean.  —  RecoUect  mat  to  publish,  upon  pain  of  I 
know  not  what,  until  I  hare  tried  anin  at  the  third  act.  I 
am  no:  sure  that  I  shall  try,  and  Mill  leas  that  I  shall 
L'  1  da" 

"  Rome,  May  5.->  I  hare  r».«rtttan  the  fnetm 
returned  what  is  not  altered  In  the  proof  you  aciit 

Abbot  IS  become  a  good  man,  and  the  Spirits  are  broogfat  in 
at  tbe  death.  You  will  find,  I  think,  some  good  poetry  in 
this  new  Act,  here  and  there ;  and  tf  so.  print  it.  without 
sending  me  farther  pronis.  mmder  iir.  riJTifVi  lerifrtii.  if 
he  will  hare  the  goodness  to  orerlook  it. "J 
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Mar  also  be  mj  herald.     Buxnoun  strange. 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad. 
And  busy  with  thy  name ;  a  noble  name 
For  centuries :  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  unimpaired  I 

Man,  Proceed, — I  listen. 

Abbot,  'Tis  said  thou  boldest  converse  with  the 
things 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man ; 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes, 
The  many  evil  and  unhcavenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death. 
Thou  communest     I  know  that  with  mankind. 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
Is  as  an  anchorite*s,  were  it  but  holy. 

Man,  And  what  are   they  who  do  avouch  these 
things? 

Abboi.  My  pious  brethren — the  scared  peasantry — 
Even  thy  own  vassals — who  do  look  on  thee 
With  most  unquiet  eyes.    Thy  life  *8  in  peril. 

Man.  Take  it 

Abbot,  I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroy — 

I  would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ; 
Bat  if  these  things  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 
For  penitence  and  pity :  reconcile  thee  [heaven. 

With  the  true  church,  and  through  the  church  to 

Man.  I  hear  thee.     This  is  my  reply :  whatever 
I  may  have  l>een,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
Heaven  and  myselt — ^I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 
To  be  my  mediator.     Have  I  sinn'd 
Against  your  ordinances  ?  prove  and  punish  1  * 

Abb<a,  My  son  I  I  did  not  speak  of  punishment, 
But  penitence  and  pardon ;  — with  thyself 

>  [Thus  Car  the  text  stands  as  oiig:inaIl]r  penned :  w«  sub- 
join the  sequel  of  the  scene  as  given  in  the  first  MS. :  — 

"  Abbot.  Then,  hear  and  tremble  I    For  the  headstrong 
Who  Id  the  mail  of  innate  hardihood  Cwretch 

Woald  shield  himself,  and  battle  for  his  sins. 
There  is  the  stake  on  earth,  and  besrond  earth  eternal  >^- 

Ma*.  Charity,  most  rererendfother. 
Becomes  thy  lips  so  much  more  than  this  menace, 
That  I  would  call  thee  bock  to  it:  but  say, 
What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 

Abbot.  It  may  be  there  are 

Things  that  would  shake  thee  —  but  I  keep  them  beck. 
And  give  thee  till  to.morrow  to  repent. 
Then  if  thou  dost  not  all  derote  thyself 
To  penance,  and  with  gift  of  all  thy  lands 
To  the  monastery  — - 

Han.  I  understand  thee,  —well  I 

Abboi.  Expect  no  mercy  ;  I  hare  warned  thee. 

Man.  {opaiing  the  casket).    Stop  — 
There  is  a  gift  for  thee  within  this  casket 

[Mamfrbo  opens  the  casket,  strikes  a  light,  and 
bmms  some  incense. 
Ho !  Ashtaroth  I 

The  Dbmon  AsBTAaoTB  appears,  singing  as  follows :  — 

The  raven  sits 

On  the  raven-stone. 
And  hU  black  wiug  Hits 

O'er  the  milk.white  bone ; 
To  and  fro,  as  the  night.winds  blow. 

The  carcass  of  the  assassin  swings  ; 
And  there  alooe.  on  the  raven-stone,  * 

The  raven  flaps  his  dusky  wings. 
The  fetters  creak— and  his  ebon  beak 

Croalu  to  the  close  of  the  hollow  sound  ; 
And  this  is  the  tune,  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

To  which  the  witches  dance  their  round  — 
Merrily,  merrily,  cheerily,  cheerily. 

Merrily,  sp«>eds  the  bau : 
The  dead  in  their  shrouds,  and  the  demons  in  clouds. 

Flock  to  the  witches*  camlval. 


■  **  IUTen.stono  (Rabcnsteln),  a  translation  of  the  German 
vord  for  the  gibbet,  which  In  Germany  and  Switzerland  is 
permanent,  and  made  of  stona** 
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The  choice  of  such  remains — and  for  the  last, 
Our  institutions  and  our  strong  belief 
Have  given  me  power  to  smooth  the  path  fh>m  sin 
To  higher  hope  and  better  thoughts ;  the  iirst 
I  leave  to  heaven, — "  Vengeance  is  mine  alone !  ** 
So  saith  the  Lord,  and  with  all  humbleness 
His  servant  ecboes  back  the  awful  word. 

Man,  Old  man  I  there  is  no  power  in  holy  men, 
Nor  charm  in  prayer — nor  purifying  form 
Of  penitence — nor  outward  look — nor  fast — 
Nor  agony — nor,  greater  than  all  these. 
The  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  despair, 
^\'hich  is  remorse  without  the  fear  of  hell. 
But  all  in  all  sufliclent  to  itself 
Would  make  a  hell  of  heaven — can  exorcise 
From  out  the  unbounded  spirit,  the  quick  sense 
Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance,  and  revenge 
Upon  itself;  there  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  Justice  on  the  self-condemn'd 
He  deals  on  his  own  soul. 

Abbot.  All  this  is  well ; 

For  this  will  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  which  shall  look  up 
With  calm  assurance  to  that  blessed  place, 
Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whatever  be 
Their  earthly  errors,  so  they  be  atoned : 
And  the  commencement  of  atonement  is 
The  sense  of  its  necessity.  — Say  on  — 
And  all  our  church  can  teach  thee  shall  be  taught ; 
And  all  we  can  absolve  thee  shall  be  pardon'd. 

Man.  'When  Bome's  sixth  emperor  s  was  near  his 
last. 
The  victim  of  a  self-inflicted  wound. 
To  shun  the  torments  of  a  public  death  9 

Abbot.  I  fear  thee  not — hence  —  hence — 
Avaunt  thee,  evil  one  I  —  help,  ho  !  without  there  ! 

Man.  Convey  this  man  to  tiieShreckhom — to  its  peak  — 
To  its  extremest  peak — watch  with  him  there 
From  now  till  sunrise ;  let  him  gase,  and  know 
He  ne'er  again  will  be  so  near  to  heaven. 
But  harm  him  not ;  and,  when  the  morrow  breaks, 
Set  him  down  safe  in  his  cell  —away  with  him  I 

Ash.  Had  I  not  better  bring  his  brethren  too, 
Convent  and  all,  to  bear  him  company  ? 

Man.  No,  this  will  serve  for  the  present    Take  him  up. 

Ash.  Come,  friar  1  now  an  exorcism  or  two. 
And  we  shall  fly  the  lighter. 

AsBTAROTH  disappears  with  the  Abbot,  singing  ttsJbUows  :— 
A  prodigal  son,  and  a  maid  undone, 

And  a  widow  re-wedded  within  the  year ; 
And  a  worldly  monk,  and  a  pregnant  nun. 

Are  things  which  every  day  appear. 

MANrREO  aUme. 

Man.  Why  would  this  fool  break  in  on  me,  and  force 
My  art  to  pranlu  fantastical  ? — no  matter. 
It  was  not  of  my  seeking.    My  hear(  sickens. 
And  weighs  a  flx'd  foreboding  on  my  soul : 
But  it  is  calm — calm  as  a  sullen  sea 
After  the  hurricane ;  the  winds  are  stilU 
But  the  cold  waves  swell  high  and  heavily. 
And  there  is  danger  in  them.    Such  a  rest 
Is  no  repose.    My  life  hath  been  a  combat. 
And  every  tbougnt  a  wound,  till  I  am  scarr'd 
In  the  immortal  part  of  me.  —  What  now  ?  '*] 

*  Otho,  being  defeated  in  a  general  engagement  near 
Brixellum,  stabbed  himself.  Plutarch  t^ys,  that,  though  he 
lived  full  as  badly  as  Nero,  his  last  moments  were  those  of  a 
philosopher.  He  comforted  his  soldiers  who  lamented  his 
fortune,  and  expressed  his  concern  for  their  safety,  when  they 
solicited  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  offices.    Martial  says : 

**  Sit  Cato,  dum  vivlt,  sane  vel  Caesare  major, 
Dum  moritur,  numquid  major  Othono  fhlt?** 

Choose  between  them.'*  —  MS.3 
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From  senates  once  bis  slaves,  a  certain  soldier. 
With  show  of  lofal  pity,  \fould  hare  stanch*d 
The  gushing  thxxwt  trith  his  offlclous  robe ; 
The  dying  Roman  thrust  him  back,  and  said— 
Some  empire  still  in  his  expiring  glance, 
'*  It  is  too  late— is  this  fldeUty  ?  " 

Abbot.  Andirhatof  this? 

Man,  I  answer  with  the  Boman— 

"It  is  too  late  1** 

I     Abbot.  It  nerer  can  be  so, 

To  reconcile  thyself  with  thy  own  soul. 
And  thy  own  soul  with  heaven.    Hast  thou  no  hope  ? 
*Tis  strange — eren  those  who  do  despair  above. 
Yet  shape  themselves  some  fantasy  on  earth, 
Tb  which  frail  twig  they  cling,  like  drowning  men. 

Afaji.  Ay —  (kther  I  I  have  had  those  earthly  visions 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth. 
To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  men, 
The  enlightener  of  nations;  and  to  ri:ie 
I  knew  not  whither — it  might  be  to  fkll ; 
But  fidl,  even  as  the  mountain-cataract, 
TVliich  having  leapt  tnm  its  more  dazzling  height. 
Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss, 
(Which  casts  up  misty  columns  that  become 
Clouds  raining  from  the  re-ascended  skies,) 
Lies  low  but  mighty  still.  — But  this  is  past. 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

Abbot,  And  wherefore  so  ? 

Afan.  I  could  not  tame  my  nature  down ;  fbr  he 
Must  serve  who  ftin  would  sway— and  soothe — and 

sue — 
And  watch  all  time — and  pry  Into  all  place  — 
And  be  a  living  lie  ^  who  would  become 
A  mighty  thing  amongst  the  mean,  and  such 
The  mass  are ;  I  dlsdain'd  to  mingle  with 
A  herd,  though  to  be  leader— and  of  wolves. 
The  lion  Is  alone,  and  so  am  L 

Abbot.  And  why  not  live  and  act  with  other  men  ? 
Man.  Because  my  nature  was  averse  from  life  ; 
And  yet  not  cruel ;  for  I  would  not  make, 
But  find  a  desolation :  — like  the  whid. 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  simoom, 
Which  dwells  but  In  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o'er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  blast. 
And  revels  o'er  their  wild  and  arid  waves, 

>  [Thii  ipMch  has  been  ouoced  in  more  than  one  of  the 
■ketches  of  the  Poet's  own  ufe.  Much  eftrlier,  when  only 
twenCjr-three  jean  of  age,  he  had  thus  prvpkaied :— **  It  seems 
as  if  I  were  to  experience  in  mj  yoath  the  greatest  misery  of 
old  age.  My  friends  fall  around  me,  and  I  shall  be  left  a 
lonely  tree  before  1  am  withered.  Other  men  can  always  take 
reftige  In  tlieir  families  —  /  hare  no  resource  but  my  own 
reflections,  and  they  present  no  prospect,  here  or  hereafter, 
except  the  selfish  satis£sction  of  sunriving  my  t>etters.  I  am, 
indeed,  Tery  wretched.  My  days  are  listless,  and  my  nights 
restless.  I  hare  Tery  seldom  any  society;  and  when  I  hare,  I 
ran  out  of  it  I  don't  know  that  I  sha'nt  end  with  insanity.'*— 
S^nm  Lettgn,  1811.3 

>  [**  Of  the  ImmorUlity  of  the  soul,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  — if  we  attend  for  a  moment  to  the 
action  of  mind.  It  is  in  perpetual  actirity.  I  used  to  doubt  it 
—  but  reflection  has  tausiit  me  better.  How  far  our  future 
state  will  be  indiridual ;  or.  rattier,  how  far  it  will  at  all 
resemble  our  present  existence,  is  another  question ;  but  that 
the  mind  is  etental  seems  as  probable  as  that  the  body  is  not 
so.**  — .Syron  Diaty,  1821. —**  I  hare  no  wish  to  reject 
Christianity  without  inrestioaCioa  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  rery 
desirous  oi  beliering ;  for  I  iiaTe  no  happiness  in  my  present 
unsettled  notions  oo  religioo." — Bjfnm  Conpenation*  with 
JUnmedg,  18S.3 

*  CThere  V9  three  only,  eren  among  the  great  poets  of 
modem  time*,  who  tiare  chosen  to  depict,  in  their  rail  shape 
and  Tigoor,  those  agonies  to  which  great  and  medltatiTe 
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And  seeketh  not,  so  that  it  is  not  soq^it. 
But  being  met  is  deadly ;  such  hath  been 
The  course  of  my  existence ;  bat  there  came 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more. 

Abbot,  Ahtfl 

I  'gin  to  fear  that  thon  art  past  all  aid 
From  me  and  from  my  calling;  yet  so  young, 
IstiUwould 

Mam.  Look  on  me !  there  Is  an  older 

Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age, 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death; 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure — some  of  study — 
Some  worn  with  toll — some  of  mere  weariness — 
Some  of  disease  —  and  some  insmity —  > 
And  some  of  wither'd,  or  of  broken  hearts ; 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  number'd  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 
Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names. 
Look  upon  me  1  for  even  of  all  these  things 
Have  I  partaken ;  and  of  all  these  things. 
One  were  enough ;  then  wonder  not  that  I 
Am  what  I  am,  but  that  I  ever  was. 
Or  having  been,  that  I  am  still  on  earth. 

AbboL  Tet,  hear  me  still 

Afon.  Old  man  I  I  do  respect 

Thine  order,  and  revere  thine  years ;  I  deem 
Thy  purpose  pious,  but  it  is  in  vain : 
Think  me  not  churlish ;  I  would  spare  thyself; 
Far  more  than  me,  in  shunning  at  this  time 
All  farther  colloquy — and  so — fitrewelL  * 

[^Exit  MANniKDw 

Abb.  This  should  have  been  a  noble  creature  > :  he 
Hath  all  the  eneigy  which  would  have  made 
A  goodly  fhune  of  glorious  elements, 
Had  they  been  wisely  mingled ;  as  it  is» 
It  is  an  awfid  chaos — light  and  darlmcss— 
And  mind  and  dust — and  passions  and  pure  thoughts, 
Mix'd,  and  contending  without  end  or  order, 
All  dormant  or  destructive :  he  wiU  perish. 
And  yet  he  must  not ;  I  will  try  once  more 
For  such  are  worth  redemption ;  and  my  duty 
Is  to  dare  all  things  for  a  righteous  end. 
1*11  follow  him  —  but  cautiously,  though  surely. 

[J?xi«  Abbot. 

intellects  are,  in  the  present  progress  ofharaan  histoiy,  enoeed 

5rthe  eternal  recurrence  of  a  deep  and  dbcontented  sceptidsm. 
ut  there  is  only  one  who  has  dared  to  represent  himself  as 
the  Tictim  of  those  nameless  and  ondeflnable  tollbrings. 
Goethe  chose  for  his  doubts  and  his  darkness  the  terrible 
disguise  of  the  mpterious  Faustus.  Schiller,  with  still  greater 
boldness,  planted  the  same  anguish  In  the  restless,  haughty, 
and  heroic  bosom  of  Wallensteln.  But  Byron  hat  sought  no 
external  symbol  in  which  to  embody  the  inquietudes  of  his 
soul.  He  takes  the  worid,  and  all  that  it  inherit,  for  his  arena 
and  his  spectators ;  and  he  displays  himself  before  tlieir  gase, 
wrestling  unceasingly  and  inciltectuaUy  with  the  demon  that 
torments  him.  At  times,  there  is  something  moumftil  and 
depressing  in  his  scepticism  ;  but  oftener  itTs  of  a  high  and 
solemn  character,  approaching  to  the  reryrerge  of  a  confiding 
faith.  Whaterer  the  poet  may  beUere,  we,  his  readers,  alw^s 
feel  ourselves  too  much  ennobled  and  elevated,  eren  by  his 
melancholy,  not  to  be  confirmed  in  our  own  belief  bf  the  rcry 
doubts  so  majestically  conceived  and  uttered.  His  scepticism, 
if  it  ever  approaches  to  a  creed,  carries  with  it  its  renitation 
in  its  grandeur.  There  is  neither  philosophy  nor  religion  In 
those  bitter  and  savage  taunts  which  hare  bten  cruelly  thrown 
out,  from  many  quarters,  against  those  moods  of  mind  which 
are  inToluntary,  and  will  not  pass  away ;  the  shadows  and 
spectres  which  still  haunt  his  imagination  may  once  have 
disturbed  our  own  i  —  through  his  gloom  there  are  frequent 
flashes  of  illominaMon  ; — and  the  sublime  sadness  which  to 
him  is  breathed  from  the  myrteries  of  mortal  eidstoice,  is 
always  joined  with  a  longing  after  immortality,  and  cxpreascd 
in  language  that  is  itself  dirine  ~  WuaoH.  J 
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SCENE  11. 
Another  Chamber, 

Mavfrxd  and  Hzmiaw. 
Her.  My  lonl,  you  bade  me  \rait  on  you  at  sunset : 
Ue  sinks  behind  Uie  mountain. 

Man.  Doth  he  so  ? 

I  will  look  on  him. 

[MAMmxo  advaneea  to  the  Window  of  the  Hall. 

f^  Glorious  Orb !  the  Idol 

Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  undiseaaed  mankind,  the  giant  sons  t 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a  sex 
More  beautifhl  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
The  erring  spirits  who  can  ne'er  return.  — 
Most  glorious  orb !  that^crt  a  worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  reveal*d  I 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladdened,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 

I  Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour'd 
Themselrcs  iu  orisons  I     Thou  material  God  ! 
Ai.4  representative  of  the  Unknown — 
yvho  chose  thee  for  his  shadow  I     Thou  chief  star  ! 
Centre  of  many  stars !  which  mak'st  our  earth 
Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 

>  And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays  I 
Sire  of  the  seasons !  Monarch  of  the  climes, 

i  And  th'ise  who  dwell  in  them !  for  near  or  far, 

'  Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee. 
Even  as  our  outward  aspects;  — thou  dost  rise. 
And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.     Fare  thee  well ! 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more.     As  my  first  glance 
Of  k)ve  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 
My  latest  look :  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  waimth  have  been 
Of  a  more  fiUal  nature.  *    He  is  gone : 
I  foDow.  [Exit  Manfred. 

SCENE  III. 

The  MommiainM — T%e  CaUU  of  Manfred  at  $ome 
dutante  —  A  Terrace  before  a  Tower. — Time, 
TmUighL 

HaaMAir,  Mamucl,  and  other  Dependants  of 

Manfukd. 

Her.  Tii  strange  enough;  night  after  night,  for 
years. 
He  hath  pursued  long  vigils  in  this  tower, 
Without  a  witness.     I  have  been  within  it,  — 
So  have  we  all  been  oft-times :  but  tram  it, 

'  **  And  It  e«ne  to  past,  Ihot  the  Sons  t^  God  saw  the 
daafhtert  of  nMn,  that  they  were  Calr/*  &c^**  There  trere 
giants  ia  the  earth  In  those  dars ;  and  also  after  that,  when 
Um  Som  </  God  came  In  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  ther 
tare  childreu  to  them,  the  same  became  mighty  men  which 
vere  of  dd,  men  of  renown.**—  GenenSt  ch.  t1.  verses  i  and  4. 

*  C"  Pray,  was  MaDf^ed'a  speech  to  the  Sun  ttill  retained  in 
Act  third  ?  I  hope  so  :  It  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  thing,  and 
better  than  the  Coliseum."  -^  Bjfron  Letter*^  1817.] 

>  C"  Some  strange  things  in  these  few  years.'*  —  MS  ] 

*  [The  remainder  of  the  third  Act,  in  its  original  shape,  ran 
thtti:  — 

Her.  Look — look — the  tower  ^ 

The  tower's  on  fire.    Oh,  heaYcns  and  earth  !  what  sound. 
What  dreadlU  sound  is  that  ?  [/f  ereuk  like  iAttnder. 

i         MammeL  Help,  help,  there !  —to  the  rescue  of  the  Count,  — 
The  Count  *s  in  danger,  —  wliat  ho  !  there  I  approach  ! 

^Tlke  Scrrant*.  VastalSt  and  Peasantry  approach^ 
I  ttvptfied  with  terror. 

If  there  be  any  of  you  who  tuive  heart 


Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absolute,  of  aught 
His  studies  tend  to.     To  be  sure,  there  is 
One  chamber  where  none  enter :  I  would  give 
The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  come  these  three  yeaps, 
To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

Manud.  *T^tn  dangerous ; 

Content  thyself  with  what  thou  know*st  already. 

Her.  Ah !  Manuel !  thou  art  elderiy  and  wise. 
And  couldst  say  much ;  thou  hast  dwelt  within  the 

castle^ 
How  many  yean  is*t  ? 

ManwL  Ere  Count  Manfred*s  birth, 

I  served  his  £ither,  whom  he  nought  resembles. 

Her.  There  be  more  sons  in  like  predicament. 
But  wherein  do  they  diflTer? 

Manud.  I  speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits ; 
Count  Slgismund  was  proud, — but  gay  and  free,— 
A  '.v.uTior  and  a  re%'eller ;  he  dwelt  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time. 
Merrier  than  day ;  he  did  not  walk  the  rocks 
And  forests  like  a  wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

Her.  Beshrew  the  hour. 

But  those  were  Jocund  times  I  I  would  that  such 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again ;  they  look 
As  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

Manuel  These  walls 

Must  change  their  chieftain  first    Oh  I  I  have  seen 
Some  strange  things  in  them,  Herman,  s 

Her.  Come,  be  friendly ; 

Relate  me  some  to  while  away  our  watch : 
I've  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
AVhIch  happen'd  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower. 

Manuel  That  was  a  night  indeed !  I  do  remember 
*Twas  twilight,  as  it  may  be  now,  and  such 
Another  evening ;  —  yon  red  cloud,  which  rests 
On  Eigher's  pinnacle,  so  rested  then, — 
So  like  that  it  might  be  the  same ;  the  wind 
Was  fiiint  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 
Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon ; 
Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  within  his  tower,  ^- 
How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with  him 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 
And  watchings — her,  whom  of  all  earthly  things 
That  lived,  the  only  thing  he  seem'd  to  love, — 
As  he,  indeed,  by  blood  was  bound  to  do. 

The  Lady  Astarte,  his ^ 

Hush !  who  comes  here  ? 

And  loTc  of  human  kind,  and  will  to  ajd 

Those  in  distress  —-pause  not — but  follow  me — 

The  portal 's  open,  (oUow.  [  Ma.<<ubl  goes  in. 

Her.  Come— Who  follows  ? 

What,  none  of  je  ?  —  ye  recreants  !  shiver  then 
Without.    I  will  not  see  old  Manuel  risk 
His  few  remaining  years  unaided.  rHeaMAN  toes  in. 

Vassal  Hark!  — 

No  —  all  Is  silent — not  a  breath  —  the  flame 
Which  shot  forth  such  a  blaze  Is  also  gone : 
Vrhai  may  this  mean  ?  Let 's  enter  ! 

PeasamL  Faith,  not  I,— 

Not  that,  if  one,  or  two,  or  more,  will  join, 
I  then  will  stay  behind ;  but,  for  my  part, 
1  do  not  see  precisely  to  what  rad. 

Vassal.  Qease  your  vain  prating  —  come 

Manuel  {speaking  tcithin).  'T  is  all  in  rain  — 

He  'a  dc.-ul. 

Her.  KiDtthin).  Kot  so  —  cren  now  methought  he  mored  \ 
But  it  is  dark — vi  iH'.ir  him  i^ontly  out  — 
Softlv—  how  cold  he  is  !  tiku  care  of  his  templi^ 
In  wmding  down  the  staircase. 
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ACT  m. 


Bnttr  tk*  Amaor. 

AbboL  Where  Is  your  master  ? 

Her.  Tonder,  in  the  tower. 

Abbot  I  most  speak  with  him. 

MoHud,  *T  ii  impossible ; 

lie  to  most  private,  and  must  not  be  thus 
Intruded  on. 

AbboL  Upon  myself  I  take 

The  forfeit  of  my  &ult,  if  ikolt  there  be— 
But  I  must  see  him. 

Htr.  Thou  hast  seen  him  once 

This  eve  already. 

Abboi  Herman  !  I  command  thee. 

Knock,  and  apprise  tlie  Count  of  my  approach. 

Her.  We  dare  not 

Abbot  Then  it  seems  I  must  be  herald 

Of  my  own  purpose. 

MoHmeL  Beverend  father,  stop — 

I  pray  you  pause. 

Alibot.  Why  80  ? 

ManneL  But  step  this  way, 

And  I  will  tell  you  ftuther  [£xcmji/. 

SCENE  IV. 
ImUrior  of  the  Tower. 

Makfexs  cionit. 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.  — Beautiful  I 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  beoi  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I  leam'd  the  language  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth. 
When  I  was  wandering,  — upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall,  « 
&Iidst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 
The  watchdog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber;  and 
More  near  fh)m  out  the  CKsars'  palace  came 
The  owrs  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly. 
Of  distant  centinels  the  fltflil  song 
Begxm  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 

JU-€Uler  BifANUKL  and  HssacAM ,  bearimg  MANraio  in  tketr 


Mamiei.  Hie  to  the  cmstle,  some  of  7e,  and  brinf 
What  aid  joxx  can.     Saddle  the  b«rt>,  and  ipeed 
For  the  leech  to  the  citjr  —  quick  1  some  water  there ! 
Her.  His  cheek  is  black  —  but  there  is  a  faint  beat 
Still  lingering  about  the  heart.     Some  water. 

{,'rhtjf  sprinkle  MAXpaio  wttk  water:  ^fler a pemte., 
he  gives  some  signs  of  life. 
Uttmmel,  He  seems  to  strlTe  to  speak— eoaM^cheeriy, 
Count! 
He  move*  his  lips  —.canst  hear  hfan ?    I  am  old. 
And  cannot  catch  faint  sounds. 

^HsKMA.'*  incUning  his  kead  and  listening. 
Her.  1  near  a  word 

Or  two  —  but  Indistinctly  —  what  is  next  } 
What  1  to  be  done  ?  let 's  bear  him  to  Che  castle. 

[MAJfraso  moiioms  witJk  his  hand  not  to  remowe  Um. 
ManmeL  He  disapproTes  —  and  t  were  of  no  avail- 
He  chaafct  rapidly. 
Her.  'T  will  soon  he  over. 

ManneL  Oh  !  what  a  death  i$  this !  tiiat  I  should  lire 
To  shake  my  grar  hatrs  over  the  last  chief 

Of  the  house  of  Si^aoiund And  such  a  death  ! 

Alooe^weknow  not  how^unshrived — unt>.nded— 
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Within  a  bowshot — where  the  CBsars  dwelt. 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

A  grove  which  springs  throu|^  levellM  battlement^ 

And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurers  place  of  growth ;  — 

But  the  gbdiators*  bloody  Circus  stands, 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection ! 

While  Cosar'k  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halls. 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.  — 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light. 

Which  soAen'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill*d  up. 

As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 

Leaving  that  beautiftU  which  still  was  so. 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  pboe 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 

With  sUent  worship  of  the  great  of  old !  ;r^ 

The  dead,  but  sceptred  soyereigns,  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns.  — 

*Twas  such  a  night! 
'Tis  strange  that  I  recall  it  at  this  time ; 
But  I  have  found  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  amy 
Themselves  in  pensive  order. 

Enter  the  Abiot. 

Abbot.  My  good  lord ! 

I  crave  a  second  grace  for  this  approach ; 
But  yet  let  not  my  humble  seal  offimd 
By  its  abruptness —all  it  hath  of  iU 
Recoils  on  me ;  its  good  In  the  eflfect 
May  light  upon  your  head — could  I  say  heart — 
Could  I  touch  thai,  with  words  or  prayen,  I  should 
Recall  a  noble  spirit  which  hath  wander*d ; 
But  to  not  yet  all  lost 

Afaji.  Thou  know*st  me  not ; 

My  days  are  numbered,  and  my  deeds  recorded : 
Retire,  or  'twill  be  dangerous — Away  1 

Abbot  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace  me  ? 

Afoji.  Not  I ; 

I  simply  tell  thee  peril  to  at  hand. 
And  would  preserve  thee. 

Abbot.  What  dost  mean  ? 

Man,  Look  there  I 

What  dost  thou  see  7 

Abbot.  Nothing. 

Man.  Look  there,  I  say. 

And  stcdfastly ;  — now  teU  me  what  thou 


With  strange  accompaniments  and  fearfVil  ligna  — 
I  shudder  at  the  sight  —  but  must  not  leave  him. 
Mailed  {speaking  fainttg  and  slowljf).    Old  man  t  ^  to 
not  so  ditiicult  to  die. 

[MAxraao  kneing  said  this  eepiret. 

Her.  Hto  ^res  are  fixed  and  lifeless He  is  gone.  — 

ManauL  Close  them.  — My  old  hand  qaiTcrs — He  d^ 
parts  — 
Whither?    I  dreed  to  think— bul  he  to  gone!] 

1  TThe  opening  of  thb  scene  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  paaage 
in  the  drama ;  and  its  solemn,  calm,  and  majestic  cliaracter 
throws  an  air  of  grandeur  over  the  catastrophe,  »'hich  was  ia 
danger  of  appearing  extravagant,  and  somewhat  too  much  in 
the  style  of  the  **  DevU  and  I>r.  Fanatns."—  WiLaoH.] 

*  [**  Drove  at  midnight  to  see  the  Coliseum  by  nooali^t ; 
but  what  can  I  say  of  the  Coliseum  ?  It  must  be  seen  ;  to 
describe  it  I  should'  have  thought  impossible,  if  I  had  not  read 
*  Manfred'  To  see  it  an  jht,  as  the  Poet  oi*  the  North  tells 
us  oi  the  fair  Melrose,  one  '  must  see  it  by  the  pale  moon- 
Uclit.'  The  stillness  of  nii^ht.  the  whispering  echoes,  the 
mu  inlisht  shadows,  and  the  av\  cul  grnndeur  of  the  impending 
rums,  lorm  a  scene  of  romantic  sublimity,  such  as  Byron 
alone  c.u'ai  describe  as  it  deserves.  His  description  i%  the 
very  thing  itscU."  —  MATTUswa'a  Diarjf  qf  an  Inemitd.^ 
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jilfbot.  That  which  should  shake  me,  ^  bat  I  fear 
it  not — 
I  see  a  dusk  and  awful  figure  rise. 
Like  an  infernal  god,  from  out  the  earth ; 
His  fiice  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  and  his  form 
Bobed  as  with  angry  clouds :  he  stands  between 
Thyself  and  me — but  I  dn  fear  him  not 

dJan.  Thou  hast  no  cause— he  shall  not  harm 
thee — but 
His  sight  may  shock  thine  old  limbs  into  palsy. 
I  say  to  thee — Betire! 

Abbot.  And  I  reply — 

Never — till  I  have  battled  with  this  fiend  ;  — 
What  doth  he  here  ? 

Man,  Why— ay — what  doth  he  here  ?  — 

I  did  not  send  for  him, — he  is  unbidden.         [these 
Abbot.  Alas !  lost  mortal !  what  with  guests  like 
Hast  thou  to  do  ?  I  tremble  for  thy  sake  : 
Why  doth  he  gaze  on  thee,  and  thou  on  him  ? 
Ah  t  he  unveils  his  aspect :  on  his  brow 
The  thunder-scars  are  graven  ;  Arom  his  eye 
Glares  forth  the  immortality  of  hell — 
Avaunt ! — 

Man.  Pronounce — what  is  thy  mission  ? 

Spirit  Cumc ! 

Abbot  What  art  thou,  unknown  being  ?  answer !  — 

speak  I 
Spirit.  The  genius  of  this  mortal.  —  Gomel  *tis 

time. 
Man.  I  am  prepared  for  all  things,  but  deny 
The  power  which  summons  me.  Who  sent  thee  here  ? 
Spirit.  Thou 'It  know  anon — Come  I  come  ! 
Afiin.  I  have  commanded 

Things  of  an  essence  greater  far  than  thine. 
And  striven  with  thy  masters.     Get  thee  hence  ! 
Spirit.    Mortal!   thine   hour   is  come — Away! 

I  say. 
Man.  I  knew,  and  know  my  hour  is  come,  but  not 
To  render  up  my  soul  to  such  as  thee  : 
Away  1  III  die  as  I  have  lived — alone. 

Spirit  Then  I  must  siunmon  up  my  brethren.  — 
Bise  I  [  Other  Spirits  riae  up. 

Abbot  Avaunt  I  ye  evil  ones ! — Avaunt !  I  say,  — 
Te  have  no  power  where  piety  hath  power, 
And  I  do  charge  ye  in  the  name 

Spirit.  Old  man  I 

We  know  ourselves,  our  mission,  and  thine  oixier ; 
Waste  not  thy  holy  words  on  idle  uses. 
It  were  in  vain :  this  man  Is  forfeited. 
Once  more  I  summon  him — Away  I  away  I 

Man.  I  do  defy  ye, — though  I  feel  my  soul 
Is  ebbing  from  roe,  yet  I  do  defy  ye ; 
Nor  will  I  hence,  while  I  have  earthly  breath 
To  breathe  my  scorn  upon  ye — earthly  strength 
To  wrestle,  though  with  spirits ;  what  ye  take 
Sban  be  U*en  limb  by  limb. 

Spirit  Reluctant  mortal  I 

Is  this  the  magian  who  would  so  pervade 

'  {In  the  ftrsC  edltkm,  this  line  was  accidentally  left  out. 
On  diseovcring  the  omiuion.  Lord  Bvron  wrote  to  Mr. 
Murray — *■  You  hare  destroyed  the  whole  effect  and  moral  of 
tite  poena,  by  omitting  the  last  line  of  Manfred's  speaking.**3 

*  [In  JunCt  1890,  Lord  Byron  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Murrajr : 
—"Enclosed  is  something  which  will  interest  you;  to  wit, 
the  opinion  of  the  greatest  roan  in  Germany  —  perhaps  in 
Eurofjc  —  upon  one  of  the  great  men  of  jrour  adrertlse- 
meats  (all  *  famous  hands,*  as  Jacob  Tonson  used  to  sav  of 
his  ragaraofflns)  —  in  short,  a  critique  of  Goethe's  upon  il/an- 
fre4.  There  is  th«  original,  an  English  translation,  and  an 
Italian  one :  keep  them  all  in  your  archives ;  for  the  opinions 
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The  world  invisible,  and  make  himself 
Almost  our  equal  ? — Can  it  be  that  thou 
Art  thus  in  love  with  life  ?  the  very  life 
AVhich  made  thee  wretched  I 

Man.  Thou  false  fiend,  thou  licst ! 

My  life  is  in  its  last  hour,^Ma<  I  know. 
Nor  would  redeem  a  moment  of  that  hour ; 
I  do  not  combat  against  death,  but  thee 
And  thy  surrounding  angels ;  my  past  power 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  thy  crew. 
But  by  superior  science — penance — daring — 
And  length  of  watching  —  strength  of  mind — and 

skiU 
In  knowledge  of  our  fathers— when  the  earth 
Saw  men  and  spirits  walking  side  by  side. 
And  gave  ye  no  supremacy :  I  stand 
Upon  my  strength — 1  do  defy — deny — 
Spurn  backf  and  scorn  ye ! — 

Spirit  But  thy  many  crimes 

Have  made  thee 

Man.  What  are  they  to  such  as  thee  ? 

Must  crimes  be  punish*d  but  by  other  crimes. 
And  greater  criminals  ? — Back  to  thy  hell ! 
Thou  hast  no  power  uix>n  me,  that  I  feel ; 
Thou  never  shalt  possess  me,  that  I  know : 
"What  I  have  done  is  done ;  I  bear  within 
A  torture  which  could  notldng  gain  from  thine : 
The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts — 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end — 
And  its  own  place  and  time  —  its  innate  sense, 
When  stripp'd  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  colour  fh>m  the  fleeting  things  without ; 
But  is  absorbed  In  sufferance  or  in  joy. 
Bom  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert 
Thou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  not 

tempt  me ; 
I  have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey — 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  baflled  fiends  I 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  roe — but  not  yours  ! 

[  77ie  Demon*  disappear. 

Abbot.  Alas!   how  pale  &ou  art — thy  lips   are 
white — 
And  thy  breast  heaves — and  in  thy  gasping  throat 
The  accents  rattle — Give  thy  prayers  to  Heaven  — 
Pray — albeit  but  in  thought, — but  die  not  thus. 

Man.  'Tis  over — my  dull  eyes  can  fix  thee  not; 
But  all  things  swim  around  me,  and  the  earth 
Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  me.     Fare  thee  well — 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Abbot.  Cold — cold  —  even  to  the  heart — 

But  yet  one  prayer — Alas  I  how  fares  it  with  thee  7 

Afaii.  Old  man  I  'tis  not  so  diflicult  to  die.  > 

[MAKFaKD  expirtM. 

Abbot.  He  *s  gone — his  soul  hath  ta'en  his  earthlesi 
flight— 
Whitlier  ?  I  dread  to  think — but  he  is  gone. « 

of  such  a  mon  as  Goethe,  whether  favourable  or  not,  are 
always  interesting  —  and  this  is  more  lo.  as  tavouralile.  Hli 
Faust  I  never  read,  for  I  dont  know  German  $  but  Matthew 
Monk  Lewis,  in  1816,  at  Coligny,  translated  most  of  it  to  me 
viva  voce,  and  I  was  naturally  much  struck  with  it :  but  it 
was  the  Steinboch  and  the  Jungfran,  and  inmcthing  else,  much 
more  than  Faustus,  that  made  me  write  Manfreti.  The  first 
scene,  however,  and  that  of  Faustus  are  very  similar." 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  Goethe's  Kuntt  nnd 
Althcrthum  (i.  e.  Art  and  Antiquity;  which  the  abuve  letter 
enclosed :  — 

*•  Byron's  tragedy,  *  Manfred,*  was  to  roe  a  wonderftil  pbi^ 
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,  and  one  that  doteljr  Umehed  me.  This  singularly 
tntellectual  poet  has  taken  mj  Faustus  to  himself,  and  ex- 
tracted from  it  the  strongest  nourishment  for  his  hjrpochon- 
driac  humour.  He  has  made  use  of  the  impelling  prindples 
tn  his  own  way,  for  his  own  purposes,  so  that  no  one  of  them 
remains  the  same  s  and  it  is  particularlj  on  this  account  that 
I  cannot  enough  admire  his  genius.  The  whole  Is  in  this 
way  so  completely  foimed  anew,  that  it  would  be  an  interest- 
Ing  task  for  the  critic  to  point  out,  not  only  the  alterations  he 
has  made,  but  their  degree  of  resemblance  with,  or  dissimi- 
larity t%  the  original :  in  the  course  of  which  I  cannot  deny, 
that  the  gloomy  beat  of  an  unbounded  and  exuberant  despair 
becomes  at  last  oppressire  to  us.  Yet  is  the  dissatislhccion 
we  feel  always  connected  with  esteem  and  admiration. 

*•  We  find  thus,  in  this  tragedy,  the  quintessence  of  the 
most  astonishing  talent  bom  to  be  its  own  tormentor.  The 
character  of  Lord  Byron's  life  and  poetry  hardly  permits  a 
Just  and  equitable  appreciation.  He  lias  often  enough  con- 
fes«ed  what  it  is  that  torments  him.  He  has  repeatedly  por. 
trayed  it ;  and  scarcely  any  one  feels  compassion  for  this  into- 
lerable suiferlng.  orer  which  he  is  erer  laboriously  ruminttdng. 
There  are.  properly  speaking,  two  females  whose  phantoms 
for  ever  haunt  him,  and  which,  in  this  piece  also,  perform 
principal  parts— > one  under  the  name  or  Astartc,  the  other 
without  form  or  actual  presence,  and  merely  a  voice.  Of  the 
horrid  occurrence  whicn  took  place  with  the  former,  the  fol- 
lowing is  related:  —  When  a  bold  and  enterprising  young 
man,  he  won  the  afTections  of  a  Florentine  lady.  •  Her  hus- 
band dlscoTcred  the  amour,  and  murdered  his  wife ;  but  the 
murderer  was  the  same  nii;ht  found  dead  in  the  strret,  and 
there  was  no  one  on  whom  any  suspicion  could  be  attached. 
Lord  Brron  removed  from  Florence,  and  these  spiriu  haunted 
him  all  his  life  after. 

*'  Thii  romantic  incident  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  in- 
numerable allusicms  to  it  in  his  poems.  As,  for  instance,  when 
turning  his  sad  contemplations  inwards,  he  applies  to  himself 
the  fatal  history  of  the  king  of  Sparta.  It  Is  as  follows :  — 
Fausanias,  a  lacedcmonian  general,  acauires  glory  by  the 
important  victory  at  Platsea.  but  afterwards  forfeits  the  con- 
fidence of  his  countrymen  through  his  arrogance,  obstinacy, 
and  secret  intrigues  with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  This 
man  draws  upon  himself  the  heavy  guilt  of  innocent  blood, 
which  attends  him  to  his  end ;  for.  while  commanding  the 
fleet  of  the  allied  Greeks,  in  the  Black  Sea,  he  is  inflamed 
with  a  violent  passion  for  a  Bvsantine  maiden.  After  long 
resistance,  he  at  length  obtains  ner  ttom  her  parents,  and  she 
is  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  at  night.  She  modestly  desires 
the  servant  to  put  out  the  lamp,  and,  while  groping  her  way 
in  the  dark,  she  overturns  it  Fausanias  is  awakened  from  his 
sleep  —  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  murderers,  he  seizes 
his  sword,  and  destrojrs  his  mistress.  The  horrid  sight  never 
leaves  him.  Her  shade  pursues  hbn  nnccasingljr,  and  he  im- 
plores for  aid  in  vain  from  the  gods  and  the  exorcising  priests. 

**  That  poet  must  have  a  lacerated  heart  who  selects  such  a 
scene  from  anttquitr,  anpropriates  it  to  himself,  and  burdens 
his  tragic  image  with  It.  The  following  soliloquy,  which  is 
overladen  with  gloom  and  a  weariness  of  life,  is,  by  this  re- 
mark, rendered  IntelllKlble.  We  recommend  it  as  an  exer- 
cise to  all  friends  of  declamation.  Hamlet's  soliloquy  appears 
improved  upon  here" —  Goethe  here  subjoins  Manfred  s  so. 
Itloquy,  beginning,  **  We  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror,"  in 
which  the  allusion  to  Fausanias  occurs. 

llie  reader  will  not  be  sorry  to  pass  from  this  German  criti. 
cism  to  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  Blanfred — **  Tiiis  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  work  of  great  genius  and  originality.  Its  worst 
fault,  perh.ips,  is  that  it  fatigues  and  overawes  us  by  the  uni. 
fonnity  of  its  terror  and  solemnity.  Another,  is  the  painful  and 
offensive  nature  of  the  circumstance  on  which  its  distress  is 
ultimately  founded.  Tlie  lyrical  songs  of  the  Spirits  are  too 
long,  &no  not  all  excellent.  There  is  something  of  pedantry 
in  them  now  and  then  ;  and  even  Manfred  deals  in  classical 
allusions  a  little  too  much.    If  we  were  to  consider  it  as  a 


*  t**  The  grave  confidence  with  which  the  venerable  critic 
traces  the  fancies  of  his  brother  poet  to  real  persons  and 
events,  making  no  difficulty  even  of  a  double  murder  at  Flo- 
rence to  furauh  grounds  tor  bis  theory,  affords  an  amusing 
instance  of  the  disposition  so  prevalent  throu(*hout  Europe, 
to  picture  Byron  as  a  man  of  marvels  and  mysteries,  as  well 
in  his  life  as  his  poetry.  To  these  exaggerated,  or  wholly 
false  notions  of  him,  the  numerous  fictions  palmed  upon  the 
world  of  his  romantic  tours  and  wonderful  adventures.  In 

ELices  he  never  saw,  and  with  persons  that  never  existed, 
ave,  no  doubt,  considoralily  contributed ;  and  the  conse. 
quence  is,  so  utterly  out  of  truth  and  nature  arc  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  life  and  character  long  current  upon  the 
Continent,  that  it  mmj  be  questioned  whether  the  real '  flesh 
and  blood*  hero  of  these  nagcs,— the  social,  practical-minded, 
and,  with  all  his  fisults  and  eccentricities,  English  Lord  Byron, 
— >  may  not,  to  the  over-exalted  ima;nnations  of  most  ot  his 
foreiipi  admirers,  app4*ar  but  an  ordinary,  unromantic,  and 
prosaic  personage."  —  Mooac] 


© 


proper  drama,  or  even  at  a  flaished  poem,  ww  should  be 
obliged  to  add.  that  it  is  Car  too  indistinct  and  uasatisfaetniT. 
But  this  we  take  to  be  according  to  the  design  and  eooccpciou 
of  the  author.  He  contemplated  bat  a  dim  and  magaiaoent 
sketch  of  a  subject  which  did  not  admit  of  mora  accurate 
drawing  or  more  brilliant  colouring.  Its  obecmity  Is  a  part 
of  ks  grandeur ;  ~and  the  darkneM  that  rests  opoo  it,  and 
the  smoky  distance  ia  which  it  Is  lost,  are  all  devices  to  in- 
crease its  maiesty,  to  stimulate  our  curiosity,  and  to  impress 
us  with  deeper  awe.  —  It  is  suggested,  in  an  Ingcnioas  paper 
la  a  late  number  of  the  Edinbivgh  Magaiine.  that  the  general 
conception  of  this  piece,  and  much  of  what  is  excellent  in  tJtc 
manner  of  its  execution,  have  been  borrowed  from  *Tbe  Tra- 
gical History  of  Dr.  Faustus,*  of  Uarlowf ;  and  a  varirty  of 
passages  are  quoted,  which  the  author  eonsidrrs  as  simuar, 
and.  In  many  respects,  superior  to  others  In  the  poem  before 
us.  We  cannot  agree  in  tne  general  terms  of  the  condosion ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  a  certain  raiemblance,  both  in  some  of 
the  topics  that  are  suggested,  and  In  the  cast  of  the  diction  in 
which  they  are  expressed,  llius,  to  induce  Faustus  to  persist 
in  his  unlawfol  studies,  he  is  told  that  the  Spiria  of  the  Elo. 
ments  will  serve  him,^ 

*  Sometimes  like  women,  or  unwedded  maixls. 
Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  ayrie  browes. 
Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  Qneene  of  Lore.* 

And  again,  when  the  amorous  sorcerer  commwids  Helen  of 
Troy  to  revive  again  to  be  his  paramour,  he  addresses  her, 
on  her  first  appearance,  in  these  rapturous  lines  — 

*  Was  this  the  face  that  launcht  a  thousand  ships. 
And  bum'd  the  topleu  towers  of  Ilium  ? 
Sweet  Helen  1  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss. 
Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soule  !  —  see  where  it  fliet. 
Come^  Helen,  come  give  me  my  soule  agaiaeb 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  on  thatlip» 

And  ail  Is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 
O  !  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  igrra> 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  starres ; 
More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  skyei, 
Ic  wanton  Arethusa'a  aanre  aims  I* 

The  catastrophe,  too.  Is  bewailed  In  verses  of  great  elegance 
and  classieal  beauty— 

*  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  growne  AiU  straight. 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough 

That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man. 

Faustus  is  gone  1  ~  regard  his  hellish  fall. 

Whose  AndAd  torture  mav  exhort  the  wtoe^ 

Only  to  wonder  at  unlawAil  things !  * 
But  these,  and  many  other  smooth  and  fandfol  verses  In  this 
curious  old  drama,  prove  nothing,  we  think,  against  tlie  ori- 
ginality of  Manfred ;  for  there  Is  nothing  to  be  found  there 
of  the  pride,  the  abstraction,  and  the  heart-rooted  misery  in 
which  that  orieinality  consists.  Faustus  is  a  vulgar  sorcerer, 
tempted  to  seU  his  soul  to  the  devil  for  the  ordinary  price 
of  sensual  pleasure,  and  earthly  power  and  glory ;  and  who 
shrinks  and  shudders  in  agony  when  the  forfeit  comes  to  be 
exacted.  The  style,  too,  of  Marlow,  though  elegant  and 
scholarlike,  is  weak  and  childish  compared  with  the  depth 
and  force  of  much  of  Lord  Brron ;  and  the  disgusting  buf- 
foonery and  low  fisroe  of  which  his  piece  is  principally  made 
up,  place  it  more  In  contrast,  than  in  any  terms  of  com- 
parison, with  that  of  his  noble  successor.  In  the  tone  and 
Sitch  of  the  composition,  as  well  as  In  the  character  of  the 
iction  in  the  more  solemn  parts,  Manfred  reminds  us  much 
more  of  the  *  Prometheus  *  of  .£schylus  |,  than  of  any  more 
modem  performance.  The  trem«Baoas  solitude  of  the  prin- 
cipal person  —  the  supernatural  beings  with  whom  alone  he 
holds  communion  —  the  guilt — the  firmness  —  the  misery — 
are  all  points  of  resemblance,  to  which  the  grandeur  of  the 
poetic  imagery  only  gives  a  mora  stiikiag  efflrct.  The  chief 
differences  are,  that  the  subject  of  the  Greek  poet  was  sanc- 
tified and  exalted  by  the  established  belief  of  his  country,  and 
that  his  terrors  are  nowhere  tempered  wteh  the  sweetness 
which  breathes  from  so  many  passages  of  his  Bngliah  riraL**] 


t  rOn  reading  this.  Lord  Byron  wrote  fhmi  Venire :— > 
**  Jeffrey  is  ver%'  kind  about  Manfred,  and  defends  its  origin- 
alitv,  which  I  did  not  know  that  any  tody  had  attacked.  As 
to  the  germs  of  it,  they  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  which  I 
sent  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  before  I  left  Switeerland.  I  have  the  whole 
scene  of  Manfred  before  me,  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday,  and 
could  point  it  out,  spot  by  spot,  torrent  and  alL  * 

X  C*  Of  tlie '  Prometheus*  of  Xschylus  I  was  passfonatcly 
fond  as  a  boy  (it  was  one  of  the  Greek  plavs  we  read  thrice  a 
year  at  Harrow) ;  indeed,  that  and  the  *  Medea'  were  the  only 
ones,  except  the  *  Seven  before  Thebes,*  which  ever  mncn 
pleased  me.  The  Prometheus,  If  not  exactly  In  my  plan,  has 
always  been  so  much  in  my  head,  that  I  can  easily  eooceive 
its  influence  over  all  or  any  thing  that  I  have  written ;  hut  I 
deny  Marlnw  and  his  progray,  and  beg  that  yott  will  do  the 
samp."  —  R^ron  letter*,  1817.3 
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AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY, 

IN  FIVE  ACTS,  i 


*•  Dox  InquiatI  tarbldas  Adrte.'*—  Hokacb. 


PBEFACE. 

Tm  conspiracy  of  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero  Is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  in  tlie  annals  of  the 

*  [On  the  original  MS.  sent  from  Rarenna,  Lord  Bmm 
baa  written :  —**  Begun  AprU  4th,  1820~.conpleted  July  I6th, 
1690  — flaiahed  copying  August  16tb.l7th,  18M;  the  which 
cofTiog  makes  ten  times  the  ttAl  of  composing,  considering 
the  weather — thermometer  90  in  the  shade—and  my  domestic 
duties.**  He  at  the  time  intended  to  keep  it  by  him  for  six 
rears  before  sending  it  to  the  press ;  but  resolutiona  of  this 
kind  are»  in  modem  days,  rery  seldom  adhered  ta  It  was 
pablisbed  in  the  end  or  the  same  year  ;  and,  to  the  poet's 
great  disgust,  and  in  spite  of  his  urgent  and  repeated  remon- 
Btrancet,  was  produced  on  the  stage  of  Drury  jLane  Theatre 
anrly  in  18S1.  The  extracts  f^om  his  letters  sufficiently  ex- 
plain his  I'eelinga  on  this  occasion. 

Marino  Faliero  was,  greatly  to  his  satisAulion,  commended 
warmly  1^  the  truth  of  its  adhesion  to  Venetian  history  and 
manners*  as  well  as  the  antique  severity  of  its  structure  and 
language*  by  that  eminent  master  of  Italian  and  classical 
Uteratore,  tne  lau  Ugo  Foaoolo.  Mr.  Giflbrd  also  delichted 
him  by  pronouncing  it  **  English  —genuine  English.^*  It 
was,  however,  little  favoored  by  the  contemporary  critics. 
There  was,  indeed,  only  one  who  spoke  of  it  as  quite  worthy 
of  Lord  Byron's  reputation.  **  Nothing/*  said  he,  **  has  for  a 
long  time  aflbrded  us  so  much  pleasare,  as  the  rich  promise  of 
druaatie  excellence  unfolded  in  this  production  of  Lord 
Byron.  Without  question,  no  such  tragedy  as  Marino  Faliero 
has  appeared  in  English,  since  the  dar  when  Otway  also  was 
inspired  to  his  masterpiece  by  the  interests  of  a  Venetian 
aCory  and  a  Venetian  conspiracy.  The  story  of  which  Lord 
Byroo  has  possessed  himself  is,  we  think,  by  far  the  finer  of 
the  two, — and  we  $af  jMSsessed,  because  we  believe  he  has 
adhered  almost  to  the  letter  of  the  transactions  as  they  really 
took  place."  —  The  language  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviewers,  Mr.  JeAey  ami  Bishop  Heber,  was  in  a  far  diff- 
Areot  straia    The  former  says — 

*■  Marino  Faliero  has  undoubtedly  considerable  beauties, 
both  dramatic  and  poetical  j  and  might  have  made  the  fortune 
of  aaj  yoong  aspirant  for  fome :  but  the  name  of  Byron  raises 
ctations  which  are  not  so  easily  satisfied ;  and.  Judging  of 
tt  by  tike  lofty  standard  which  he  himself  has  established,  we 
are  compelled  to  say.  that  we  cannot  but  regard  It  as  afaifure, 
both  as  a  poem  and  a  play.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for 
from  the  inherent  difficulty  of  uniting  these  two  sorts  of 
cxccUeoee— of  confining  the  daring  and  digressive  genius  of 
poetry  within  the  forms  and  UmiU  of  a  reaular  drama,  and,  at 
the  aame  time,  impartiog  its  warm  and  vivifyin|  spirit  to  the 
practical  preparation  and  necessary  details  of  a  complete 
thearriral  action.  These,  however,  are  difficulties  with  which 
dramatic  adventnrers  have  long  had  to  struggle :  and  over 
whifdw  though  they  are  Incomparably  most  formidable  to  the 
most  powerrul  spirits,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
powers  of  Lord  Byron  would  have  triumphed.  The  true 
Ustoty  of  his  foilure,  therefore,  we  conceive,  and  the  actual 
cause  of  his  miscarriage  on  the  present  occasion,  is  to  be  found 
fai  the  bad  choice  of  his  subject — his  selection  of  a  story  which 
not  onlyglveo  no  scope  to  the  peculiar  and  commanding 
graces  of  his  genius,  iKit  runs  continually  counter  to  the  master 
emrrenU  of  his  fisncy.  His  great  gifts  are  exquisite  tenderness, 
and  demoniacal  subtlmity ;  the  power  of  conjuring  up  at 
plesoure  those  deUdous  visions  of  love  and  beauty,  and  pity 
and  purity,  wlilch  mtit  our  hearts  within  us  with  a  thrilling 
and  ethoial  softness— and  of  wielding,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Infernal  fire  which  blasts  and  overthrows  all  things  with  the 
dark  and  capricious  fUlminations  of  lU  scorn,  rancour,  and 
revenge.  With  the  consciousness  of  these  great  powers,  and 
as  if  m  wfllU  perversity  to  their  suggestions,  he  has  here 
cbos<>n  a  story  which,  in  a  great  measure,  excludes  the  agency 
of  cither ;  and  resolutely  conducted  It,  so  as  to  secure  himself 
their  intrusioni— a  story  without  love  or  hatred  .- 


most  singular  government,  city,  and  people  of  modem 
history.  It  occurred  in  the  year  1355.  Every  thing 
about  Venice  is,  or  ivas,  extnu>rdinary — her  aspect 
is  like  a  dream,  and  her  history  ii  like  a  romance. 

misanthropy  or  pity  —  containing  nothing  volnptuous  and 
nothing  terrific— but  depending,  for  its  grandeur,  on  the 
anger  of  a  very  old  and  Irritable  man ;  and,  for  its  attraction, 
on  the  elaborate  representations  of  conjugal  dignity  and 
domestic  honour.  —  tne  sober  and  austere  triumphs  of  cold 
and  untempted  chastity,  and  the  noble  propriety  of  a  pore  and 
disciplined  understanding.  These,  we  thinli,  are  not  the  most 
promising  themes  for  any  writer  whose  business  is  to  raise 
powerful  emotiom ;  nor  very  likely,  in  any  hands,  to  redeem 
the  modem  drama  tnm  the  imputation  of  want  of  spirit, 
interwt,  and  excitement  But,  for  Lord  Byron  to  select  them 
for  a  grand  dramatic  effort,  is  as  if  a  swift-footed  racer  were 
to  tie  his  feet  toeether  at  the  starting,  or  a  valiant  knight  to 
enter  the  lists  without  his  arms.  No  mortal  prowess  could 
succeed  under  such  disadvantages.  — ^The  story,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  original  in  our  drama,  is  extremely  improbable,  though, 
like  moat  other  very  improbiUtle  stories,  derived  flrom  authentic 
sourom  :  but,  in  the  main,  it  Is  original ;  being,  indeed,  merely 
another  *  Venice  Preserved,'  and  continually  recalling,  though 
certainly  wittioot  eclipsing,  the  memory  of  the  first.  Except 
that  Jaffler  is  driven  to  Jew  the  conspirators  by  the  natural 
impulse  of  love  and  misery,  and  the  Doge  by  a  resentment  so 
outrageous  as  to  exclude  all  sympathy,— and  that  the  dis- 
closure,  which  Is  produced  by  love  in  the  old  play,  is  here 
ascribed  to  mere  mendshlp,— the  general  action  and  catas- 
trophe of  the  two  pieces  are  almost  identical ;  while,  with 
regard  to  the  writing  and  management,  it  must  be  owned 
that,  if  Lord  Byron  has  most  sense  and  vigour,  Otway  has  by 
ikr  the  most  passion  and  pathos ;  and  that  though  his  con- 
splrators  are  oetter  orators  and  reasoners  than  the  gang  of 
nerre  and  ReynaulC,  the  tenderness  of  Belvidere  Is  as  much 
more  touching,  as  it  Is  more  natural,  than  the  stoical  and 
self-satisfied  decorum  of  Angiolina." 

After  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  Unities,  Bishop  Heber 
thus  concludes:  — 
**  We  cannot  conceive  a  greater  instance  of  the  efficscy  of 

Stem  to  bUnd  the  most  acute  perception,  than  the  fact  that 
rd  Byron,  in  works  avowedly  and  exclusively  intended  for 
the  closet,  has  piqued  himself  on  the  observance  of  rules, 
which  (be  their  aovaatage  on  the  stage  what  it  may)  are 
evidenUy,  off  the  stage,  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  The 
only  object  of  adhering  to  the  unities  is  to  preserve  the 
illusion  of  the  scene.  To  the  reader  they  are  obviously 
useless.  It  is  true,  tliat,  in  the  closet,  not  only  are  their  sup- 
posed advantages  destroyed,  but  their  inconveniences  are  also. 
In  a  great  measure,  neutralised :  and  it  is  true  also,  that  poetry 
so  splendid  has  oft^n  accompanied  them,  as  to  make  us  wholly 
overlook.  In  the  blase  of  greater  excellences,  whatever  Incon- 
veniences result  from  them,  either  in  the  closet  or  the  theatre. 
But  even  diminished  difficulties  are  not  to  be  needlessly 
courted,  and  though,  in  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  the 
combatant,  we  soon  lose  sight  of  the  cumbrous  trappings  by 
which  he  has  chosen  to  distinguish  himself;  yet,  it  those 
trappings  are  at  once  cumbersome  and  pedantic  not  only  will 
his  difficulty  of  success  be  Increased,  but  his  failure,  if  he  Calls, 
will  be  rendered  the  more  signal  and  ridiculous. 

"  Marino  Faliero  has,  we  believe,  been  pretty  generally 
pronounced  a  failure  by  tiie  public  voice,  and  we  see  no  reason 
to  call  for  a  revision  of  their  sentence.  It  contains,  beyond 
all  doubt,  many  passages  of  commanding  eloquence,  and  some 
of  gennine  poeby ;  and  the  scenes,  more  particularlv,  in  which 
Lord  Byron  has  neglected  the  absurd  creed  of  his  pseudo- 
Hellenic  writers,  are  conceived  and  elaborated  with  great 
tragic  elfoct  and  dexterity.  But  the  subject  is  decidedly  ill- 
chosen.  In  the  main  tissue  of  the  plot,  and  In  all  the  busiest 
and  most  interesting  parts  of  it,  it  is,  in  fact,  no  more  than 
another  *  Venice  Preserved,*  in  which  the  author  has  had  to 
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BYRON'S  VCORKl 


Tbc  itocT  of  thli  Dogt  to  to  be  bond  tn  all  her 
Chmnlclc^  and  puiteubilr  detaUed  Id  the  "  Llva 
of  tlu  Dogti,"  br  Mario  Sanuto,  nbkh  li  glien  In 
ths  Appendix.    It  1*  dmplr  unl  dearly  related,  and 

irUch  cao  be  fbuoded  upoD  the  fubject. 

Marino  Falltro  ^ipean  to  have  been  ■  nun  of 
talent!  and  of  courage.  I  find  Urn  eomnumdn  tn 
chief  of  the  land  ferea  at  the  liege  of  Zan,  where 
he  beat  the  King  of  Hungair  and  hii  armir  of  elgbCr 

keeping  the  b^^ed  at  the  nme  time  In  check  ;  an 
exploit  to  which  I  know  none  ilroiUr  in  bltUyrj, 

I  luMeuAiUjO  ■lib  BUT  rv-' 

edlr  popular  j4aj  oa  the  tn 
:  In  which  11  dUhn  it.  thai 


JaBcroCLdid  Kirrea'i  plol  li  drawn  la  u  Jam  uw  eoniinn- 
■on,  OM  bT  the  naunl  and  intelUalhle  mtitlnt  of  ponrtr. 
iftraTatadbrtbaiiiflkrliitxifaberxedwIfr.uid  adFtp  uid 
wiU^tToiuided  niHDUiMnt  of  oppmilaa.  bat  by  hli  nutrigc 

The  D^  ol  Vml™,  to  tbuilSe  the  "'^v  Hbol  o(  i  ii»llih 


«u  ambaoedor  at  Oenoe  and  Banc,  — at  wtalA  bet 
he  rtcelTcd  the  new*  of  hl>  electloo  to  tbe  dAadi 
b]>  abeenca  being  i  proof  tbat  bo  no^  It  bf  na 
Intrigue,  line*  he  wu  apprind  d  bk  petJwLwe'i 
death  and  till  own  locceeeloQ  M  the  nne  aomi 
But  he  appean  to  have  been  of  M  ougviciiii 
temper.  A  itorr  U  told  bf  Saoutot  of  hi*  ixtlat, 
man]-  yean  befoni,  when  podeMa  and  cwtain 
TrerlMk  boied  the  ean  of  the  Mabop,  who  wm  mi 
what  tardy  In  bringing  the  Bait     fee  thla,  hoDcM 
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Saniito  **  taddiM  liSm  iirltb  a  Judgment,**  as  Thwaekum 
did  Square ;  but  he  does  not  tell  11a  whether  he  was 
punished  or  rebuked  bf  the  Senate  for  this  outrage 
at  the  time  of  Its  commission.  He  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  afterwards  at  peace  with  the  church,  for 
we  find  him  ambassador  at  Borne,  and  InTCSted  with 
the  fief  of  Yal  di  Marino,  in  the  march  of  Treviso, 
and  with  the  title  of  Count,  bf  Lorenao  Count^blshop 
ofCeneda.  For  these  ftcti  my  authorities  are  Sanuto, 
Vettor  Sandi,  Andrea  NaTSgero,  and  the  account  of 
the  siege  of  Zara,  first  published  by  the  Indefatigable 
Abate  Morelli,  in  his  <*  Monument!  Tenesiani  di  Taria 
Letteratura,"  printed  in  1796,  all  of  which  I  have 
looked  over  in  the  original  language.  The  modems, 
Darft,  Sismondi,  and  Laugier,  nearly  agree  with  the 
ancient  chroniclers.  Sismondi  attributes  the  con- 
spiracy to  his  Jealousy!  but  I  find  this  nowhere 
asserted  by  the  national  historians.     Yettor  Sandi, 

hideed,  says,  that  <*  Altrl  scrissero  che 

dslla  gelosa  suspision  di  esso  Doge  siasi  &tto  (Michel 
Steno)  staccar  con  violensa,**  tec.  tec;  but  this 
appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  the  general  opin- 
ion, nor  is  it  alluded  to  by  Sanuto  or  by  Navagero ; 
and  Sandi  himself  adds,  a  moment  after,  that  "  per 
altre  Yeneziane  memorie  traspiri,  che  non  11  solo 
desiderio  di  vendetta  lo  dispose  alia  congiora  ma 
anche  la  innata  aUtoale  amMsion  sua,  per  cui  aneUva 
a  ikrsl  prindpe  independente.**  The  first  motive 
appears  to  have  been  excited  by  the  gross  affront  of 
the  words  written  by  Michel  Steno  on  the  ducal 
chair,  and  by  the  light  and  inadequate  sentence  of 
the  Forty  on  the  offender,  who  was  one  of  their  **  tre 
CapL"  The  attentions  of  Steno  himself  appear  to 
bave  been  directed  towards  one  of  her  damsels,  and 
not  to  the  **  Dogaressa"  henelf,  against  whose  fitme 
not  the  slightest  insinuation  appears,  while  she  is 
praised  Ibr  her  beauty,  and  remarked  for  her  youth. 
Neither  do  I  find  it  asserted  (unless  the  hint  of  Sandi 
be  an  assertion),  that  the  Doge  was  actuated  by 
jealousy  of  his  wife:  but  rather  by  respect  for  her, 
and  for  his  own  honour,  warranted  by  his  past 
lervices  and  present  dignity. 

I  know  not  that  the  historical  facts  are  alluded  to 
In  English,  unless  by  Dr.  Moore  In  his  View  of  Italy. 
His  account  Is  fidse  and  flippant,  ftiU  of  stale  jests 
about  old  men  and  young  wives,  and  wondering  at  so 
great  an  effect  fh>m  so  slight  a  cause.  How  so  acute 
and  severe  an  observer  of  mankind  as  the  author  of 
Zduco  could  wonder  at  this  is  inconceivable.  He 
knew  that  a  basin  of  water  spilt  on  Mrs.  Masham's 
gown  deprived  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  of  his  com- 
mand, and  led  to  the  inglorious  peace  of  Utrecht — 
that  Louis  XIV.  was  plunged  into  the  most  desolating 
wars,  because  his  minister  was  nettled  at  his  finding 
Cuilt  with  a  window,  and  wished  to  give  him  another 
oca^atlon — that  Helen  lost  Troy — that  Lucretla 
ezpeUcd  the  Tarquins  firom  Rome — and  that  Cava 
brought  the  Moors  to  Spain  — that  an  insulted 
husband  led  the  Gauls  to  Clusium,  and  thence  to 
Rome— that  a  single  verse  of  Frederick  IL  of  Prussia 
on  the  Abbd  de  Bemii,  and  a  jest  on  Madame  de 

*  [The  Abb£*i  VLogrvphm  denies  the  correctnesi  of  this 
itaSemeDt.— "  Qoelques  icrivains,'*  heM7t,  **  qui  trouTaient 
Mat  doate  piqnmt  <rattriba«r  de  grand*  eflbts  A  de  petltes 
emet,  oat  prccmdu  que  I'Abb^  avait  insists  dans  le  consul 
poor  fidre  declarer  la  guerre  k  la  Prusse,  par  retsendment 
ooocre  FrM^rlc,  ct  pour  renger  sa  ruxM  po^tique,  humilliS 
par  le  ven  da  mooarque  bel-eiprit  ec  pocCe  — 
*  Bvites  de  Bemls  la  fUrile  abondance.' 


Pompadour,  led  to  the  battle  of  Rosbach  1  — that  the 
elopement  of  Dearbhorgil  with  Mac  Murchad  con- 
ducted the  JSngUsh  to  the  slavery  of  Ireland — that 
a  personal  pique  between  Maria  Antoinette  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  precipitated  the  first  expulsion  of 
the  Bourbons -^and,  not  to  multiply  instances,  that 
Commodus,  Domitiui,  and  Caligula  fell  victims  not 
to  their  public  tyranny,  but  to  private  vengeance  — 
and  that  an  order  to  make  Cromwell  disembark  from 
the  ship  in  which  he  would  have  sailed  to  America 
destroyed  both  king  and  commonwealth.  After  these 
instances,  on  the  least  reflection,  it  is  Indeed  extra- 
ordinary in  Dr.  Moore  to  seem  surprised  that  a  man 
used  to  command,  who  had  served  and  swayed  in  the 
moat  important  ofilces,  should  flercely  resent.  In  a 
flerce  age,  an  unpunished  afBnont,  the  grossest  that 
can  be  offered  to  a  man,  be  he  prince  or  peasant  The 
age  of  Faliero  is  little  to  the  purpose,  unless  to  &vour 
it- 

**  The  young  man's  wrath  it  like  straw  on  fire, 
£ut  like  reAJui  Heel  istkeoU  mam'g  ire,'* 

**  Young  men  i oon  give  and  soon  forget  aflhmts. 
Old  age  to  ilow  at  both." 

Laugler*s  reflections  are  more  philosophical:  — 
**  Tale  fii  11  fine  Ignominioao  di  un*  uomo,  che  la  sua 
nasdti^  la  sua  eU,  11  suo  carattere  dovevano  tener 
lontano  dalle  passioni  produttrici  di  grandl  delittL  I 
suoi  taktUi  per  lungo  tempo  eserdtati  ne*  magglori 
impieghi,  la  sua  capacity  sperimentata  ne*  govemi  e 
nelle  ambasdate,  gli  avevano  acquistato  la  stlma  e 
la  fiduda  de*  dttedini,  ed  avevano  unitl  i  sufflragi  per 
coUocario  aUa  testa  della  republlca.  Innalsato  ad  un 
grado  che  terminava  gloriosamente  la  sua  vita,  II  ri- 
sentimento  di  un*  Ingiuria  leggiera  Insinuo  nel  suo 
cuore  tal  veleno  che  bastd  acorromperele  antiche  sue 
qualiti^  e  acondurlo  al  termine  del  scellerati;  serio 
esempio,  che  prova  non  euervi  d^  in  tut  la  prudenza 
wnana  na  sicwra,  e  eht  ndl*  uomo  restano  semprepaS" 
noni  eapaci  a  dUonorarlOf  quando  non  invigUi  topra 
u  steMto,**^ 

Where  did  Dr.  Moore  find  that  Marino  Faliero 
begged  his  life?  I  have  searched  the  chroniclers^ 
and  find  nothing  of  the  kind;  it  is  true  that  he 
avowed  alL  He  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  torture, 
but  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  application  for 
mercy  on  his  part;  and  the  very  circumstance  of 
their  having  taken  him  to  the  rack  seems  to  argue 
any  thing  but  his  having  shown  a  want  of  firmness, 
which  would  doubtless  have  been  also  mentioned  by 
those  minute  historians,  who  by  no  means  fiivour 
him :  such,  indeed,  would  be  contrary  to  his  character 
as  a  soldier,  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  at 
which  he  died,  as  it  is  to  the  truth  of  history.  I 
know  no  justification,  at  any  distance  of  time,  for 
calumniating  an  historical  character:  surely  truth 
belongs  to  the  dead,  and  to  the  unfortunate;  and 
they  who  have  died  upon  a  scaffold  have  generally 
had  fiiults  enough  of  their  own,  without  attributing 
to  them  that  which  the  very  incurring  of  the  perils 
which  conducted  them  to  their  violent  death  renders, 
of  all  others,  the  most  improbable.     The  black  veU 

Je  ne  m'amuserai  point  i  r^foter  cette  opinion  ridicule ;  etle 
tombe  par  le  fait,  si  I*abb^  comme  dit  Ducloe,  se  dtelara  au 
contraire,  dans  le  conseiU  constamment  pour  Talllance  avec 
la  Prusse,  contre  le  lentlment  mume  de  Louis  XV.  et  de 
Madame  de  Pompadour.** —  B^,  Univ,'} 

s  Laugier,  Htot  de  la  R^ub.  de  VenUe,  Italian  translation, 
ToL  It.  p.  30. 
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which  is  painted  over  the  i>Iace  of  Marino  Falicro 
amongst  the  Doges,  and  the  Giants'  Staircase  where 
lie  was  crowned,  and  discrowned,  and  decapitated, 
stmclc  forcibly  upon  my  imagination;  as  did  hit 
fiery  character  and  strange  story.  I  went,  in  1819, 
in  search  of  his  tomb  more  than  once  to  the  church 
San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo ;  and,  as  I  was  standing 
before  the  monument  of  another  fiunily,  a  priest  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  **  I  can  show  you  finer  monuments 
than  that"  I  told  him  that  I  was  in  search  of  that 
of  the  Faliero  fiunily,  and  particularly  of  the  Doge 
BIarino*s.  •«  Oh,'*  said  he,  •*  I  will  show  it  you ;** 
and  conducting  me  to  the  outside,  pointed  out  a 
sarcophagus  in  the  wall  with  an  illegible  inscription. 
He  said  that  it  had  been  in  a  convent  adjoining,  hut 
was  removed  after  the  French  came,  and  placed  tn 
its  present  situation;  that  he  had  seen  the  tomb 
opened  at  its  removal ;  there  were  stiU  some  bones 
remaining,  but  no  positive  vestige  of  the  decapitation. 
The  equestrian  statue  of  which  I  have  made  mention 
tn  the  third  act  as  befi>re  that  church  b  not,  however, 
of  a  Faliero,  but  of  some  other  now  obsolete  warrior, 
although  of  a  later  date.  There  were  two  other 
Doges  of  this  fiunily  prior  to  Marino ;  Ordelafo^  who 
fSell  in  battle  at  Zara  in  1117  (where  his  descendant 
afterwards  conquered  the  Huns),  and  Tital  Faliero^ 
who  reigned  in  1082.  The  fiunily,  originally  flrom 
Jfaao,  was  of  the  most  illustrious  in  blood  and  wealth 
in  the  dty  of  once  the  most  wealthy  and  still  the 
most  ancient  fiuniliea  in  Europe.  The  length  I  have 
gone  Into  on  this  sul)iect  will  show  the  Interest  I  have 
taken  in  it  Whether  I  have  succeeded  or  not  in  the 
tragedy,  I  have  at  least  transferred  into  our  language 
an  historical  fisct  worthy  of  commemoration. 

It  is  now  fbur  years  that  I  have  meditated  this 
woric ;  and  before  I  had  sufliciently  examined  the 
records,  I  was  rather  disposed  to  have  made  it  turn 

1  [In  Febraary,  1817,  Lord  Byron  writes  to  Mr.  Hurrty~ 
*  Look  Into  Dr.  Hoore*t  *  View  of  Italy  *  for  me:  in  one  of 
the  Tolomes  too  will  find  an  account  of  the  Doge  Valiero  (it 
ought  to  he  Falicro)  and  his  conspiracy,  or  the  nxidres  of  it 
Get  it  transcribed  for  me,  and  tend  it  in  a  letter  to  me  soon. 
I  want  it,  and  cannot  find  so  good  an  account  of  that  business 
here;  though  the  relied  patriot,  and  the  ^ace  where  he 
was  crownco^  and  afterwards  decapitated,  stUl  exist  and  are 
shown.  I  hare  searched  all  their  histories ;  but  the  policy 
of  the  old  aristonacy  made  their  writers  silent  on  his  motives, 
which  were  a  private  grievance  against  one  of  the  patridans. 
I  mean  to  write  a  tragedy  on  the  subject,  which  appears  to  me 
very  dramatic ;  an  old  man,  jealous,  and  ooosplnng  against 
the  state,  of  which  he  was  actually  reigning  ddet  The  last 
circumstance  makes  it  the  most  remarkable,  and  only  CKt  of 
the  kind,  in  aU  history  of  aU  nations.**] 

*  r  It  is  like  being  at  the  whole  process  of  a  woman's  toilet 
—it  disenchants.**  ~  MS.] 

'  While  I  was  in  the  sub-eommlttee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
I  can  vouch  for  my  colleagues,  and  I  hope  for  myself,  that  we 
did  our  best  to  bring  back  the  legitimate  drama.  I  tried  what 
I  could  to  get  **  De  Montfort "  revived,  but  in  vain,  and 
equally  in  vain  tn  fkvour  of  Sotheby's  **  Ivan,'*  which  was 
thougnt  an  acting  play  ;  and  I  endeavoured  also  to  wake  Mr. 
Coleridge  to  write  a  tragedy.  Those  who  are  not  in  the 
secret  will  hardly  believe  that  the  **  School  for  Scandal"  U 
the  i^y  which  has  brought  least  moiwy,  averaging  the  number 
of  times  it  has  been  acted  since  its  production  ;  so  Manager 
Dibdea  assured  me.    Of  what  has  occurred  since  Maturln  s  * 


*  rTbe  Rev  Charles  Maturin  (a  curate  tn  Dublin)  died  tn 
1834.  His  first  production,  the  "  House  of  Montorio,"  a 
romance.  Is  the  oiuy  one  of  his  works  that  has  survived  him. 
When  he  wished  his  family  to  be  aware  that  Ihe/U  was  00  him, 
this  fantastical  gtetleman  used  to  stick  a  wafer  on  his  forehead. 
— **  Maturin.**  says  Lord  Byron.  '*  sent  his  *  Bertram  *  and  a 
letter  to  the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  without  his  address ;  so 
that  at  first  I  could  give  him  no  answer ;  when  I  at  length  hit 
u|K>n  his  residence.  I  sent  him  a  lavourable  one.  and  something 
more  substantial.**] 


on  a  Jealousy  in  FidieroL  >  But,  pereefving  no 
ation  fyt  this  in  historical  truth,  and  awns  tbat 
Jealousy  is  an  exhausted  psssion  in  the  drama,  I  hatve 
given  it  a  more  historical  fimn.  I  was,  besides,  wcD 
advised  by  the  late  Matthew  Lewis  on  that  point,  in 
talking  with  him  of  my  Intention  at  Yenioe  in  1817. 
**  If  you  make  him  Jealous,**  said  he,  **  recollect  tbtt 
you  have  to  contend  with  estahlished  writers,  to  mf 
nothing  of  Shakspeare,  and  an  exhausted  soljlect;  — 
stick  to  the  old  fiery  Doge's  natural  character,  whidi 
will  bear  yon  out,  if  properly  drawn;  and  make  your 
plot  as  regulw  as  yon  can.**  Sir  William  DnanmoDd 
gave  me  nearly  the  same  oounseL  How  br  I  have 
followed  these  instructions,  or  whether  they  have 
availed  me,  is  not  fiir  me  to  decide.  I  have  had  no 
view  to  the  stage ;  in  its  present  state  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  a  very  exalted  oliject  of  ambition;  besUes,  I 
have  been  too  much  behind  the  scenes  to  have 
thought  it  so  at  any  time.  >  And  I  cannot  conceive 
any  man  of  irritable  iieeling  putting  himself  at  the 
mercies  of  an  audience.  The  sneering  reader,  and 
the  loud  critic,  and  the  tart  review,  are  scattered  and 
distant  calamities ;  but  the  trampling  of  an  inteUlgent 
or  of  an  ignorant  audience  on  a  production  wliich, 
be  it  good  or  bad,  has  been  a  mental  labour  to  the 
writer.  Is  a  palpable  and  immediate  grievance^ 
heightened  by  a  man*s  doubt  of  their  competency  to 
Judge,  and  his  certainty  of  his  own  imprudence  in 
electing  them  his  Judges.  Were  I  capable  of  writing 
a  play  which  could  be  deemed  stage-worthy,  success 
would  give  me  no  pleasure,  and  faJlure  gitnt  pain. 
It  Is  for  thto  reason  that,  even  during  the  time  of 
being  one  of  the  Committee  of  one  of  the  theatres, 
I  never  made  the  attempt,  and  never  win.)  But 
surely  there  is  a  dramatic  power  somewliere,  where 
Joanna  Baillie^  and  Millman  *,  and  John  WOson^ 
The  **  City  of  the  Plague,'*  and  the  •«  fliOl  of 
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**  Bertrsm  **  I  am  not  aware  $  so  that  I  may  be 
through  ignorance,  some  excellent  new  writers:  if  so,  1 
their  pardon.    I  have  been  absent  fnm  England  aeariy 
years,  and,  till  last  year,  I  never  read  an  Bi^lish 
since  my  departure,  and  am  now  only  aware  of 
matters  through  the  medium  of  the  Parisian 
Gallgnanl,  and  only  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
deprecate  all  offence  to  tragic  or  comic  writers,  to 
wish  well,  and  of  whom  I  know  nothing.  The  long 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  drama  arise,  however,  fkom 
of  the  performers.  I  can  conceive  nothing  better  than  Kesel 
Cooke,  and  Keen  in  their  very  dilferent  manners,  or 
Elliston  tn  genttenum't  comedy,  and  tn  some 
Miss  O'Neill  I  never  saw,  having  made  and  kept  a 
ation  to  see  nothing  which  should  divide  or  disturb  say 
lection  of  Siddons.    SIddons  and  KemMe  were  tlie  it 
tragic  action ;  I  never  saw  any  thing  at  aU  resfmhHng 
even  In  ^ersois ;  for  this  reason,  we  shall  never  sea 
Coriolanus  or  Macbeth.    When  Keen  is  blaaoed  Ibr 
dignity,  we  should  remember  that  it  is  i 
art,  and  not  to  be  attained  by  study.  InalUMK 
parts,  he  Is  perfect ;  even  his  very  deDscts  belong,  or 
belong,  to  the  parts  themselves,  and  appear  truer  to 
But  of  Kemble  we  may  say,  with  reference  to  his  acting, 
the  Cardinal  de  ReU  said  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  ■■ 
he  was  the  only  man  be  ever  saw  who  rsmioded  Urn  of 
heroes  of  Plutarch." 

«  CMrsL  Baillle's  *•  Famfly  Legend  **  Is  the  osily  000  of  her 
dramas  that  ever  had  any  success  on  the  stage.] 

*  [The  Rev.  Henry  Hart  MiIlman,of  Brazen  Nose  College. 
Oxford,  for  some  time  Professor  of  Poetry  in  that  UnivertiKy, 
and  now  Rector  of  SL  Margaret,  Westminster.  *  Fasio,** 
which  he  wrote  before  taking  his  first  degree  at  Oxftml,  Is  the 
only  one  of  bis  plays  that  has  done  wdl  00  the  staga] 

•  C John  Wilson,  of  Bfagdalea  College,  Oxford,  now  Pro. 
fessor  of  Moral  Phllosophr  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,-, 
the  well  kno%rn  author  ot  the  **  Isle  of  Palms,**  **  Mariaiet 
Lindsay."  •*  LIghu  and  Shwlowa  of  ScottUh  Life,**  ftc  Ac, 
and  the  principal  critic  as  well  as  humourist  of  Blsckwood's 
Magaaine.] 
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Jcnmlem"  are  iUU  of  the  best  maUriti  for  tragedy 
that  hai  been  seen  tince  Honioe  Walpole,  except 
pinwifli  I  of  Ethwald  and  De  Montfort  It  la  the 
tehion  to  underrate  Horace  Walpole ;  flntljr,  becaoae 
he  was  a  nobleman,  and  secondly,  because  he  vrwM  a 
gcDtlcinan ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  composition 
of  his  incomparable  letters,  and  of  the  Castle  of 
Otranto^  he  is  the  "  Ultimns  Bomanonun,'*  the  author 
of  the  Mysterious  Mother,  a  tragedy  of  the  highest 
order,  and  not  a  puling  love-play.  He  is  the  fiither 
of  the  first  romance  and  of  the  last  tragedy  in  our 
language,  and  surely  worthy  of  a  higher  place  than 
any  Hying  writer,  be  he  who  he  may. 

In  speaking  of  the  drama  of  Marino  Fallero,  I 
forgot  to  mention,  that  the  desire  of  preserving,  though 
still  too  remote,  a  nearer  approach  to  unity  than  the 
irregularity,  which  is  the  reproach  of  the  English 
til— t^ii-i  compositions,  permits,  has  induced  me  to 
represent  the  conspiracy  as  alrady  formed,  and  the 
Doge  acceding  to  it ;  whereas,  in  foct,  it  was  of  his 
own  preparation  and  that  of  Israel  Bertuccia  The 
other  chanicters(except  that  of  the  Duchess),  incidents, 
and  almost  the  time,  which  was  wonderfidly  short 
for  such  a  design  in  real  life,  are  strictly  historical, 
except  that  all  the  consultations  took  place  in  the 
palace.  Had  I  followed  this,  the  unity  would  have 
been  better  preserved ;  but  I  wished  to  produce  the 
Doge  in  the  ftill  assembly  of  the  conspirators,  instead 
of  monotonously  placing  him  always  in  dialogue  with 
the  same  Individuals.  For  the  real  focts,  I  refer  to 
the  Appendix.  * 

'  Lord  Brroo  originally  defimed  to  Inicrihe  this  IrafledTto 
hb  friend,  the  Uu  Mr.  Douglu  Kinnaird ;  but  the  dedlca- 
tioDftben  drawn  op,  has  remained  till  now  In  MS.  It  is  In 
roids  ;— 


**  To  TSV  HOMOOaABLB  DOUOLAS  KiNNAimo. 

*  My  deer  DottgLu,—  I  dedicate  to  you  the  following  tra- 
gedy, rather  on  account  of  your  good  opinion  of  It,  than  from 
any  Dodoa  of  my  own  that  It  may  be  worthy  of  your  accept- 
■aea.  Bat  if  its  merits  were  ten  times  greater  than  tbey 
ponMy  can  be,  this  offering  would  still  be  a  very  Inadequate 
acknowledgment  of  the  active  and  steady  friendship  with 
which,  for  a  series  ot  years,  you  have  lionoured  your  obliged 
and  aflbctlonate  friend,  BYRON/* 

At  another  moment,  the  Poet  resolved  to  dedicate  this 
tragedy  to  Goethe,  whose  praises  of  **  ftlanfred  **  had  highly 
d^ghted  him ;  bat  this  dedication  shared  the  fate  of  that  to 
Mr.  Kinnaird  :«It  did  not  reach  the  hands  of  Goethe  till 
I8S1.  when  it  was  presented  to  liim  at  Weimar,  by  Mr.  Murrar, 
jun. ;  nor  was  It  printed  at  all,  nntil  Mr.  Moore  Included  it 
in  his  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Moore,  in  doing  so,  omitted  some  passages,  which,  the 
MS.  liaving  since  been  lost,  we  cannot  now  restore.  **  It  is 
written,'*  he  sqrs,  **  in  the  poet*s  most  wbbnsical  and  mocking 
osood ;  and  die  onmeasored  severity  poured  out  in  it  upon  the 
two  lavoarite  objects  of  his  wrath  and  ridicule,  compels  me 
to  deprive  the  reader  of  some  of  Its  most  amusing  passages." 
The  world  are  in  possession  of  so  much  of  Lord  Byron's  sar- 
castic criticisms  on  his  contemporaries,  and  the  utter  reckless. 
Dcss  with  which  he  tlirew  them  off  is  so  generally  appreciated, 
that  one  ia  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  purpose  could  be 
served  JOf  suppressing  the  fragmenU  thus  characterised. 

*■  To  Baaoif  GotTRi*,  Ac.  Ac.  ftc 

*  Sir,  —  In  the  Appendix  to  an  English  work  lately  trans- 
lated into  German  and  published  at  Leipslc.  a  Judgment  of 
rours  upon  English  poetry  is  quoted  as  follows :  *  That  In 
English  poetry,  great  genius,  universal  power,  a  feeling  of  pro- 
funihty,  with  suffldent  tenderness  and  force,  are  to  be  found; 
but  that  atlogttktr  tktte  do  noi  constiiute  port*,'  &c.  &c. 

"  1  rc0et  to  see  a  great  man  fidliosi  into  a  ^eat  mistake. 
This  o^nlon  of  yours  only  proves,  that  the  *  Dictionary  qf 
tem  tkomsamd  living  Engliik  Awtkon '  has  not  been  translated 
loto  German.  You  wiU  have  read,  in  your  friend  Schlegel's 
venioa,  tlie  dialogue  In  Macbeth.— 

'  There  are  ten  tkouiondl 
MacUiJL    0«cse.vlllah>? 

Amtkort,  sir. 


r  Goethe  was  eimobled,  having  the  Fois  prefixed  to  his 
but  aerer  received  the  title  of  Baron.3 


DBAMATIS  FERSONiE. 


ContpvrotOTt* 
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MEN. 
Makino  Fauxko,  Dog€  of  Feniee. 
BsaTUCcio  Faueko,  NepKtw  ofth*  Doge. 
LioNf,  a  Patrician  and  Senator. 
BxHiKTXKDC,  Chief  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 
MiCHCL  Stxko,  One  of  the  Three  Cajd  of  the  Forty. 
IsxAXL  BsKTUCciOk  Chief  of 

the  Araenal, 
Pbiut  Calxnoaxo, 
Daoouno, 

BXETXAM, 

Siffnor  of  the  Night,  (*«  Signore  di  NoUe,**)  one  of 
lAe  Officers  belonging  to  the  HeptUdic 

First  Citizen. 

Second  Citixen. 

Third  Citizen. 

YiycxKxOy'l 

PiETEo,       >  Officers  belonging  to  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Battista,  J 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 

Guards,  Conspirators,  Citizens,  The  Council  of  Ten, 
The  Giunia,  ^c  ^e. 

WOMEN. 
AvoioLXNA,  Wife  to  the  Doge, 
Makiamna,  her  Friend. 

Female  Attendants,  ^e. 
Scene  Yxkicx — in  the  year  1365. 

Now.  of  thets  *  ten  thousand  autbon,*  there  are  actually 
nineteen  hundred  and  elghtv-seven  poets,  all  alive  at  this 
moment,  whatever  their  works  may  be,  as  their  booksellers 
well  know :  and  amongst  these  there  are  several  who  possess 
a  far  greater  reputation  than  mine,  although  c<msiderably  less 
than  yours.  It  is  owing  to  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  vour 
German  translators  Mbit  yoti  are  not  aware  of  the  woriis  of 

**  There  Is  also  another,  named        e  •  •  • 

e  •  •  •  • 

"  I  mention  these  poets  by  way  of  sample  to  enllriiten  yon. 
They  form  but  two  bricks  of  our  Babel  (Windsoe  oricks,  by 
the  way),  but  may  serve  for  a  specimen  of  the  building. 

**  It  is,  moreover,  asseried,  that  *  the  predominant  character 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  present  English  poetry  Is  a  disgust 
and  contempt  tor  Ufa'  But  I  rather  suspect  that,  by  one 
single  work  otprosCt  you  yourself  have  excited  a  greater  con- 
tempt for  life,  than  all  the  Enclish  volumes  of  poesy  that  ever 
were  written.  Madame  de  stad  says,  that  *  Werther  haa 
occasioned  more  suicides  than  the  most  beautlfiil  woman ;  * 
and  I  really  believe  that  he  has  nut  more  Individuals  out  of 
this  world  than  Napoleon  himsriC— except  in  the  way  of  his 
profession.  Perhaps,  Illustrious  Sir,  the  acrimonious  judg- 
ment  passed  by  a  celebrated  northern  lournal  upon  you  In 
particular,  and  the  Germans  in  general,  has  rather  indisposed 
you  towards  English  poetry  as  well  as  criticism.  But  you 
must  not  regard  our  critics,  who  are  at  bottom  good-natured 
fellows,  considering  their  two  professions, ^taking  up  the 
law  in  court,  and  laying  it  down  out  of  it.  No  one  can  more 
lament  their  hasty  and  unfair  Juilgmeni,  In  your  particular, 
than  I  do ;  and  I  so  expressed  myself  to  your  friend  Schlegel, 
In  1816,  at  CoppeL 

**  In  behalf  of  my  *  ten  thoosand  *  tiring  brethren,  and  of 
myself,  I  have  thus  far  taken  notice  of  au  opinion  expressed 
with  regard  to  *  English  poetry  *  in  general,  and  which  me- 
rited notice,  because  it  was  you  as. 

**  My  principal  object  In  addressing  you  was  to  testify  my 
sincere  respect  and  admiration  of  a  man,  who,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, has  led  the  literature  of  a  great  nation,  and  will  go  down 
to  posterity  as  the  first  literary  character  of  his  age. 

**  You  have  been  fortunate.  Sir,  not  onlv  in  the  writings 
which  have  Illustrated  your  name,  but  in  tlie  name  Itself,  as 
being  sufliclently  musics!  for  the  articulation  of  posterity.  In 
this  you  have  the  advantage  of  some  of  your  countrymen, 
whose  names  would  perhaps  be  immortal  also — li  any  body 
could  pronounce  them. 

**  It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  by  this  apparent  tone  of 
lerity.  that  I  am  wanting  in  intentional  respect  towards  you ; 
but  this  will  be  a  mistake :  I  am  always  flippant  in  prose. 
Considering  you,  as  I  really  and  warmly  do,  in  common  with 
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ikCT  I. 


iOavino  jffalitvo^ 


ACT  L 


SCBNB  I. 
Am  AnUchambtr  tit  the  Dmcal  Ptiku*. 

PXKTBO  tptaks,  im  enierimg,  to  Battista. 

Pie,  Is  not  tbe  mencnger  returned  ? 

Bat.  Not  yet; 

I  have  sent  fkvqoently,  as  you  commuided. 
But  stUl  tbe  Signory  Is  deep  in  council 
And  long  debate  on  Steno*s  accusation. 

Pic.  Too  long — at  least  so  tbinks  tbe  Doge. 

BaL  How  bean  be 

Tbcse  moments  of  suspense  ? 

Pie.  vrith  struggling  patience. 

Pbced  at  tbe  ducal  table,  covered  o'er 
Witb  all  tbe  apparel  of  tbe  state ;  petitions, 
Despatcbes,  Judgments,  acts,  reprieves,  reports, 
He  sits  as  rapt  in  duty ;   but  wbene*er 
He  bears  tbe  Jarring  of  a  distant  door. 
Or  aogbt  tbat  intimates  a  coming  step, 
Or  murmur  of  a  voice,  bis  quick  eye  wanders. 
And  be  will  start  up  firom  bis  cbair,  tben  pause. 
And  seat  bimself  again*  and  fix  bis  gaae 
Upon  some  edict ;  but  I  bave  observed 
For  tbe  last  bour  be  bas  not  turned  a  leafl       [  *t 

BaL  *T  is  said  be  is  mucb  moved, — and  doubtless 
Foul  scorn  in  Steno  to  o0end  so  grossly. 

Pfc  Ay,  if  a  poor  man :  Steno  *s  a  patridan, 
Toung,  galliard,  gay,  and  baugbty. 

Bat.  Tben  yon  tbink 

He  will  not  be  Judged  bardly  ? 

PU,  "Twere  enougb 

He  be  Judged  Justly;  but  *tis  not  Ibr  us 
To  anticipate  tbe  sentence  of  tbe  Forty. 

BaL  And  bere  it  comes.— Wbat  news,  Ylncenio? 

EfUtr  Yiwcx3f  BO. 
rw.  TIs 

Decided ;  but  as  yet  bis  doom's  unknown : 
I  saw  tbe  president  in  act  to  seal 
Tbe  parcbment  wbicbwill  bear  tbe  Forty's  Judgment 
Unto  tbe  Doge,  and  basten  to  infbrm  bim.  [fxeamC 

SCEKB  II. 
I%$  Dmeal  Chamber, 

MAiuiro  Fauseo,  Doge/  and  kit  Nephew, 
BuTuccio  FAUxaoL 

Ber,  F,  It  cannot  be  but  tbey  will  do  you  Justice. 

Doye.  Ay,  sucb  as  tbe  Avogadori  *  did, 
Wbo  sent  up  my  appeal  unto  tbe  Forty 
To  try  bim  by  bis  peers,  bis  own  tribunaL 

an  your  own,  and  with  most  other  nationt.  to  be  by  fkr  the 
flnt  Utermry  character  which  has  exiited  In  Burope  dnoa  tha 
death  of  Voltaire,  I  felt,  and  feel,  detiroua  to  Intcribe  to  yoa 
the  ftaiowing  work, — moI  at  being  either  a  trafrcdy  or  a  poetm, 
(for  I  cannot  pronounce  apoo  itt  pretcnsioot  to  be  either  one 
or  the  other,  or  both,  or  neither,)  but  as  a  mark  of  esteem 
and  ailmlratlon  from  a  foreigner  to  the  man  who  has  been 
haUed  In  Germanv  *  tbb  GasAT  Govrfls.*  I  hare  the  ho- 
noor  to  bn,  with  the  tmort  respect,  your  most  obedient 
tery  humble  terrant.  BYRON. 


U*.  18SQL 

"  P.  S.  t  pereelTe  that  In  Germany  as  w^U  aa  in  Italy,  there 
is  a  great  itrunie  Bhout  what  they  call  *  Clsatiemi^  and  *  Jle. 
*  —terms  which  were  not  sutMccts  of  dassiftcation  la 
rhen  I  left  It  four  or  Are  yean  ago. 


& 


Bet,  F,  His  peers  wHl  scaice  pratect  bim :  siidi  an 
act 
Would  bring  contempt  on  an  aothority.        [Forty? 

Doge,  Know  yoa  not  Y cnioe  7  Know  you  not  Ae 
But  we  sball  see  anon. 

Ber.  F,  (addreorimg  YiwcniBO,  then  emterimg). 

How  now — wbat  fldiiigi  ? 

Viu,  lamciiaigedtotellblsbigbnfiBtbatthecoort 
Has  pass'd  its  resolution,  and  tbat,  soon 
As  tbe  due  Ibnns  of  Judgment  are  gone  tbrough, 
Tbe  sentence  will  be  sent  up  to  tbe  Doge ; 
In  tbe  mean  time  tbe  Forty  dotb  salute 
Tbe  Prince  of  tbe  BepubU<^  and  entreat 
His  acceptation  of  tbeir  duty. 

Dope,  Tes — 

Tliey  are  wondYoos  dutlAiI,  and  ever  bumble. 
Sentence  is  pass'd,  you  say  ? 

Fni.  It  is,  your  bigbness : 

Tbe  president  was  sealing  it,  wben  I 
Was  call'd  in,  tbat  no  moment  migbt  be  lost 
In  (brwarding  tbe  intimation  doe 
Not  only  to  tbe  Cbief  of  the  Bepublic, 
But  tbe  complainant,  botb  in  one  united.       [ceived, 

Ber.  F.  Are  you  aware,  fhxn  augbt  yoa  bave  per- 
Of  tbefar  decision  ? 

Fill.  NOk  my  kxd ;  you  know 

Tbe  secret  custom  of  tbe  courts  in  Yenice. 

Ber.  F.  True ;  but  there  still  is  something  ghfco 
to  guess, 
Wblcb  a  shrewd  gleaner  and  quick  eye  would  catch  at ; 
A  whisper,  or  a  murmur,  or  an  air 
More  or  less  solemn  sprnd  o'er  tbe  tribunaL 
Tbe  Forty  are  but  men — most  worthy  men. 
And  wise,  and  Just,  and  cautloas — this  I  grant — 
And  secret  as  the  grave  to  which  they  doom 
The  guilty ;  but  with  all  this,  in  their  aspects — 
At  least  in  some,  the  Juniors  of  the  number — 
A  searching  eye,  an  eye  like  yours,  Ylncenn^ 
Would  read  the  sentence  ere  it  wis  pronounced. 

Put.  My  lord,  I  came  away  upon  the  moment. 
And  bad  no  leisure  to  take  note  of  that 
Which  passed  among  the  Judges,  even  in  seeming ; 
My  station  near  the  accused  too^  Michel  Steno^ 
Made  me 

Doge  (abrMptfyy.  And  how  look'd  he  9  deliver  tbxL 

Put.  Calm,  but  not  overcast,  be  stood  redgn'd 
To  tbe  decree,  whate'er  it  were ;  — but  lo  1 
It  comes,  ftxr  the  perusal  of  bis  bigbnfaiai 

Enter  the  SKcanramT  of  the  Forty, 
See.  Tbe  high  tribunal  of  tbe  Forty  sends 
Health  and  respect  to  the  Doge  Fallen^ 
Chief  magistrate  of  Yenice,  and  requests 
Wm  highness  to  peruse  and  to  approve 
Tbe  sentence  pass'd  on  Blichel  Steno^  bom 
Patrician,  and  amign'd  upon  tbe  cbaige 

of  the  EogUsh  scribblers,  it  ts  true,  abused  Pope  and  Swift, 
but  the  reason  was  that  they  themselTCS  did  not  know  bow  to 
write  either  prose  or  Terse ;  but  nobody  thou^t  them  worA 
maUngaiectoC  Perhras  there  may  be  somethinf  of  the  kind 
sprung  up  Utely,  but  i  have  not  heard  much  about  it,  and  It 
would  be  such  bad  taste  that  1  shaU  be  Tcry  sorry  to  beUeve  It.** 
The  illustrious  Goethe  was  much  gratiBed  with  tUs  token 
of  Lord  Bjron't  admiration.  He  died  at  Weimar  early  fai 
the  year  I83t — a  irar  which  swept  away  so  many  of  tha 
great  men  of  tlie  European  world^among  otinra.  Curler 
and  Scott.] 

1  [The  Avogadori,  three  In  number,  were  tlM  conJuLtwa 
of  criminal  prosecutions  on  tbe  part  of  the  state ;  and  no  act 
of  the  councils  was  raUd,  unless  ywimiimed  by  tbo 
of  one  of  them.3 
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Contained,  together  with  its  penalty. 
Within  the  rescript  wliich  I  now  present 

Dcye.  Retire,  and  wait  without 

[^Exeunt  SxcacTAaT  and  Tinckkxo. 
Take  thoo  this  paper : 
The  misty  letters  vanish  fhmi  my  eyes :. 
I  cannot  fix  them. 

Bar,  F.  Patience,  my  dear  micle : 

Why  do  yon  tremble  thus  ?  — nay,  doubt  not,  all 
Will  be  as  could  be  wishU 

Dogt.  Say  on. 

Ber,  F.  (rtading),  «  Decreed 

In  council,  without  one  dissenting  voice. 
That  Michel  Steno,  by  his  own  conliesdon, 
Guflty  on  the  last  night  of  Camiyal 
Of  having  graven  on  the  ducal  throne 
The  following  words ^  > 

Dog*.  Would*8t  thou  repeat  them  ? 

Would*st  thou  repeat  them  —  thou,  a  Faliero, 
Harp  on  the  deep  dishonour  of  our  house, 
Dbhooour*d  in  its  chief — that  chief  the  prince 
Of  Yeiilce,  first  of  cities  ? — To  the  sentence. 

Ber.  F.  Forgive  me.  my  good  lord ;  I  will  obey — 
(RouIm)  *•  That  Michel  Steno  be  detain'd  a  month 
In  dote  arrest"  ^ 

Doge.  Proceed. 

Ber.  F.  My  lord,  *tis  flnishU 

Doge.  How,  say  you  ?  —  finished  I  Do  I  dream  ?  — 
'tis  fiilse— 
Give  me  the  paper — (Snatehee  the  paper  and  reade) 

— **'Tis  decreed  in  council 
That  Bflchel  Steno" Nephew,  thine  arm  1 

Ber.  F.  Nay, 

Cheer  up,  be  calm ;  this  transport  is  uncall'd  for — 
Let  me  seek  some  asslstanoe. 

Doge.  Stop*  Sir  ~- Stir  not — 

*T  is  past 

Ber.  F.  I  cannot  but  agree  with  you 
The  sentence  is  too  slight  for  the  offtnce  — 
It  is  not  honouiable  in  the  Forty 
To  affix  so  slight  a  penalty  to  that 
Which  was  a  foul  affirtrnt  to  yon,  and  even 
To  them,  as  being  your  subjects ;  but  t  is  not 
Tet  without  remedy :  you  can  appeal 
To  them  onoe  more,  or  to  the  Avogadori, 
Who,  seeing  that  true  justice  is  withheld, 
Wni  now  take  np  the  cause  they  once  declined. 
And  do  you  right  upon  the  bold  delinquent 
Think  you  not  thus,  good  uncle  ?  why  do  you  stand 
So  flx*d  ?  Tou  heed  me  not ;— I  pray  you,  hear  me  I 

Doge  (dashing  damn  the  ducal  bonnet,  and  offering 
to  tramj^  upon  it,  exduims,  ae  he  ie  withheld 
hg  hie  nephew^ 
Oh !  that  the  Saracen  were  in  Saint  Mark's  1 
Thus  would  I  do  him  homage. 

Ber.  F.                                      Forthe  sake 
Of  Heaven  and  all  its  saints,  my  lord 

Doge.  Away  I 

Oh,  that  the  Genoese  were  in  the  port ! 


lUlI 


Falieroi,  dalla  belU  mogiie^altrl  la  gode,  cd 


'  CIt  b  not  tD  the  plot  only,  thai  we  tMnk  we  can  trace  the 
uMorteoa  cAcU  of  Lord  Bjmm'i  oootkiental  prcjudicet  and 
hii  choice  of  Indudidoas  modela.  We  trace  them  in  the 
»bw9ftoeee  of  hia  rene,  which  has  all  the  harthnets,  though 
Mt  all  the  vifour,  of  Alfleil,  and  which,  instead  of  that 
rirhiHM  and  variety  of  cadenee  which  dlstincui«he«  even  the 
■o«  caralcaa  of  our  elder  dramatiata.  Is  often  only  distin- 
luiihahle  from  proao  by  the  unrelenting  uniformity  with 
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Oh,  that  the  Huns  whom  I  o*erthrew  at  Zara 
Were  ranged  around  the  palace  1 

Ber,  F.  *Tis  not  well 

In  Venice'  Duke  to  say  so. 

Doge.  Venice'  Duke ! 

Who  now  is  Duke  In  Venice  ?  let  me  see  him. 
That  he  may  do  me  right 

Ber.  F.  If  you  forget 

Tour  office,  and  its  dignity  and  duty. 
Remember  that  of  man,  and  curb  this  passion. 
The  Duke  of  Venice  — »- 

Doge  {interning  him).  There  is  no  such  thing — 
It  is  a  word — nay,  worse— >a  worthless  by- word  : 
The    most    despised,    wronged,    outraged,    helpless 

wretch, 
Who  begs  his  breatd,  if  *tis  refhsed  by  one, 
May  win  it  from  another  kinder  heart ; 
But  he,  who  Is  denied  his  rig^t  by  those 
Whose  place  it  is  to  do  no  wrong,  is  poorer 
Than  the  r^ected  beggar — he*!  a  shive— 
And  that  am  I,  and  thou,  and  all  our  house, 
Even  ftom  this  hour ;  the  meanest  arUsan 
Will  point  the  finger,  and  the  haughty  noble 
May  spit  upon  us :  — where  is  our  redress  ? 

Ber.  F.   The  law,  my  prince  -^^^  [done— 

Doge  {interrupting  him).    You  see  what  it  has 
I  ask'd  no  remedy  but  fhmi  the  law— 
I  sought  no  vengeance  but  redress  by  law— 
I  call'd  noju'lges  but  those  named  by  law— 
As  sovereign,  I  appealed  unto  my  subjects. 
The  very  subjects  who  had  made  me  sovereign. 
And  gave  me  thus  a  double  right  to  be  so. 
The  rights  of  place  and  choice,  of  birth  and  service. 
Honours  and  years,  these  scars,  these  hoary  hairs. 
The  travel,  toil,  the  perils,  the  fotigues. 
The  blood  and  sweat  of  almost  eighty  years. 
Were  weigh'd  i*  the  baUnce,  'gainst  the  foulest  stain. 
The  grossest  insult,  most  contemptuous  crime 
Of  a  rank,  rash  patrician — and  found  wanting ! 
And  this  is  to  be  borne  1 

Ber.  F.  I  say  not  that :  — 

In  case  your  fresh  appeal  should  be  rejected. 
We  will  find  other  means  to  make  all  even. 

Doge.  Appeal  again  I  art  thou  my  brother's  son  ? 
A  scion  of  the  house  of  FIdiero  ? 
The  nephew  of  a  Doge  ?  and  of  that  blood 
Which  hath  already  given  three  dukes  to  Venice  ? 
But  thou  say'st  well— we  must  be  humble  now. 

Ber.  F,  My  princely  uncle  I  you  are  too  much 
moved: 
I  grant  it  was  a  gross  offimce,  and  grossly 
Left  without  fitting  punishment :  but  still 
This  fury  doth  exceed  the  provocation. 
Or  any  provocation :  if  we  are  wrong'd, 
We  will  ask  justice ;  if  it  be  denied. 
Well  take  it ;  but  may  do  all  this  in  calmness  — 
Deep  Vengeance  is  the  daughter  of  deep  Silence. 
I  have  yet  scarce  a  third  part  of  your  years, 
I  love  our  house,  I  honour  you,  its  chief, 

which  It  la  divided  Into  decasyllabic  portions.  The  sentence 
of  the  College  of  Justice  was  likely.  Indeed,  to  be  prosaic ; 
and  Shakspcare  and  our  other  elder  tragedians  woiild  liave 
giren  it  aa  oondfide  prose,  without  that  aflrectation  (for  which, 
bowerer.  Lord  Byron  has  many  precedents  In  modem  times) 
which  condemns  letters,  prociamationa,  the  speeches  of  the 
vulgar,  and  the  outcries  of  the  rabble  and  the  soldiery,  to 
strut  In  the  same  precise  measure  with  the  lofty  musings 
and  dignified  resentmrnat  of  tlte  powerful  and  the  wise  :  — 
but  Bertniodo  Faliero  might  aa  well  hare  spoken  poetry.  — 
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Tbi  II""""  at  tar  Toolh,  ud  III  ImDncUr — 
But  though  I  imdentHid  foot  giitl,  and  enter 
Id  put  of  your  dildalu,  it  doth  eppal  ma 
To  Ht  your  uger,  llkt  our  Aidrlaa  witc*. 


iJiy*.  IteUtb 
'Would  tuTB  itqulred  a 
Hut  QUMi  DO  fcellng  nn  ths  eitcnul  KUt 

suture  bom  the  touch  r  haM  thou  no  loul — 
No  prldi  —  uo  paBlou — no  dicp  Miue  oT  honour  I 

~'n-.  F.  'Tls  the  Brat  time  that  honour  hat  been 
doubted, 
And  irere  the  last,  ftom  any  other  Kcptlc. 

Dafft.  Ton  know  the  full  olKnce  of  thli  bom  TlUalo, 
TUi  aeeptng,  coward,  rank,  ocqultled  felon. 
Who  threw  hto  *tlng  Into  a  poLwoout  libel, ' 
And  on  the  honour  of — Oh  God  i — !□]>  nlfe. 
The  neareM,  deamt  part  of  all  men'i  honour, 
Lett  a  baie  *lur  to  pan  rrom  mouth  to  mouth 
Of  lone  mechanlo,  with  all  coane  fiiul  commeutt, 

~  Tlllainous  iatt,  and  blaiphtmltt  obtcene  i 
IVhlle  mcerfng  noble*.  In  more  poUih'd  gulie, 
TfUiptr'd  the  tale,  and  imilid  upon  the  Ue 
(I'hlch  nude  roe  look  like  them  —  a  courteoui  wittol, 
Fatleat— ar,  proud,  it  maj  be,  of  dlthonour. 

B«r.  F.  But  •till  It  wai  a  lie— you  knew  it  bbe, 
And  *a  did  all  men. 

J)eft.  Nephew,  the  high  Boman 

Said,  "  CHar*!  wlfk  muit  not  eren  be  luipected," 
And  put  her  from  blm. 

StT.  F.  True — but  In  thou  dayi 

D<ige.  What  <i  It  that  a  Boman  vould  not  >uf)i:r. 
That  a  Venetian  prince  muit  bear  r  Old  ~ 


ill  the  C 


■TIi  even  w. 

Vagt.  Itlt_ltlii  — Idldnot  iltiton 
The  Innocent  creature  thui  moat  vlkly  «landcr'd 

■e  the  took  an  old  roan  Ibr  her  lord. 
For  thai  be  had  been  long  ber  tithe r'l  friend 
And  patron  of  ber  houM,  at  if  there  were 
No  love  In  woroan'i  heart  but  Imt  of  youth 

~I  did  not  for  tU* 
Vlilt  the  TiUalD'a  tnbuny  on  her, 
~  ly  GOUDtry'i  JuiUcc  on  hl>  liead, 

Tbajuitica  due  unto  the  huroblat  being 
Who  hath  a  wife  wtuMB  fklth  la  iweet  to  him, 
Vho  bath  a  home  whoaa  hearth  is  dear  to  him. 
Who  liath  a  name  whoaa  honour 's  all  to  him, 
When  tbcM  are  tainted  by  the  accunlng  breath 
Of  calumny  and  Korn. 

Btr.  F.  And  what  redrcM 

IHd  you  expect  ai  hia  Bt  punlahment  ? 

£<y(.  Death  1  Waa  I  not  the  Mveielgn  of  t 

Iniulted  on  Ills  very  throne,  and  made 
A  mockery  to  the  men  who  diould  obey  ma  t 
Wai  I  not  injund  u  a  huiband  t  Kom'd 
Ai  man  1  teriled,  degnded,  as  >  prince  ? 
Wai  not  oftncc  lite  lili  ■  coropUcaUon 
Of  Imuit  md  of  treaaonr — and  lii  UthI 
itcad  of  on  tlie  Doge'i  tbrona 
It  lame  Imnd  upon  a  peaiaofi  itool, 
IW  tiiecute 


Me  (hall  not  11**  (111  MUMt — laatt  to  am 
The  meani,  and  calm  youmifi 

iJoT*.  Odd,  nephew :  tUi 

Would  ban  nifleed  bat  yesterday  ;  at  pnenl 

Ber.  F.  What  mean  you  ?  ia  not  the  oftoc*  ra. 

By  thli  moat  link — I  will  not  lay— uqalttali 
For  It  Is  wtne,  being  (oU  admowledgmtnt 
Of  the  offimce,  and  leaTing  It  unpunlih'd  J 

Oaf.  It  is  rtdnMilmi,  but  not  now  by  blm : 
The  Forty  hath  decreed  a  roooth'i  amM  — 
We  must  obey  the  f  ony. 

Bir.F.  Obey  tin/ 

Who  luT*  forgot  their  duty  to  the  lonraign  7 

Dogt.  Why,ye>; — boy, you peiceire It tlten at laat i 
Whether  h  ftUow  dUien  who  loes 
For  Justice,  or  it  sovereign  who  commandi  it. 
They  have  defrauded  me  of  both  my  rlgUi 
(For  here  the  sovereign  Is  a  <dcl>en); 

or  Steno'i  head — he  shall  not  wear  it  long. 

Btr.  F.  Not  twelve  houn  looser,  had  you  1^  to  mt 
The  mode  and  means :  It  you  lud  calmly  lieaid  me, 

But  wlsb'd  you  to  repress  luch  gusta  of  paaion. 
That  we  more  surely  might  devise  together 
His  taking  off, 

Dogt.  Ho,  nephew,  b*  must  live  t 

AtleastiJuatnow— alifeio  vUeaibis 
Were  nothing  at  tlUt  hour ;  In  Lh'  oiden  t^*^f 
Some  lacrlflces  atk'd  a  tingle  victim, 


.w  I  and  yet  I  bin 


Btr.  F.  Tour  witbta  ai« 
Would  prove  to  you  how  nc 
The  honour  of  our  house  must  ever  be. 

Dogt.  Fear  not;  you  shall  have  time  and  iilact  o( 

But  be  not  thou  too  iiih,  at  I  have  bean. 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  asm  anger  now ; 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me, 

Btr.  F.  Why  that's  my  anele 

The  leader,  and  tlie  statesman,  and  the  ctdaf 
Of  coromoowealths,  and  sovereign  othlmicUl 
I  wonder'd  to  percdn  you  so  forget 
All  prudence  In  your  fuiy  at  these  ycai^ 
Although  the  canae 

Dogt.  -       -  -  - 

Forget  it  ni 
Let  It  bt  bt 
The  room  rrtunu,  to  let  It  stand  between 
The  sun  and  you,  ai  an  Ul-omen'd  cloud 
Upon  a  summer-day  of  festival : 
So  will  it  stand  to  me  j  —  but  speak  not,  stir  not, — 
Leave  all  to  me  ; — we  ihall  have  much  to  do. 
And  you  shall  have  a  part.  — But  now  retire. 
Til  Bt  I  were  ahne. 

Bit.  F.  (laUng  up  and  platiHg  tS*  dmeat  boiuut  m 
Uu  lahlt).  Eic  I  depart, 

I  pray  you  to  resume  what  you  have  ipum'd, 
TUI  you  can  change  It  lupty  hr  a  crovn. 
And  now  1  take  my  leave,  Imploriug  you 
In  all  things  to  rely  upon  .ny  duty 
Ai  doth  become  your  near  and  fidthf^  klDSnan, 
And  not  less  loyal  dtUen  and  subject. 

[Exit  BxarocEio  FAUiao. 
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JJogt  (aolus).    Adieu,  my  worthy  nephew.  — 
HoUow  touble  1    [  Taking  up  tK§  ducal  cap» 
Beset  with  all  the  thorns  that  line  a  crown. 
Without  investing  the  insulted  brow 
With  the  all-swaying  nuyesty  of  kings ; 
Thou  idle,  gilded,  and  degraded  toy. 
Let  me  resume  thee  as  I  would  a  vizor.  [PuU  it  on. 
How  my  brain  aches  beneath  thee  I  and  my  temples 
Throb  feverish  under  thy  dishonest  weight 
Could  I  not  turn  thee  to  a  diadem? 
Could  I  not  shatter  the  Briarean  sceptre 
Which  in  this  hundred-handed  senate  rules, 
Mafcing  the  people  nothing,  and  the  prince 
A  pageant  ?  In  my  life  I  have  achieved 
Tasks  not  less  difficult — achieved  for  them, 
^Tho  thus  repay  me  l — Can  I  not  requite  them  ? 
Oh  for  one  yearl  Oh  I  but  for  even  a  day 
Of  my  full  youth,  while  yet  my  body  served 
My  soul  as  serves  the  generous  steed  his  lord, 
I  would  have  dash*d  amongst  them,  asking  few 
In  aid  to  overthrow  these  swoln  patricians ; 
But  now  I  must  look  round  for  other  hands 
To  serve  this  hoary  head ;  — but  it  shall  plan 
In  such  a  sort  as  will  not  leave  the  task 
Herculean,  though  as  yet  til  but  a  chaos 
Of  darkly  brooding  thoughts :  my  fimcy  is 
In  her  first  work,  more  nearly  to  the  light 
Holding  the  sleeping  images  of  things 
For  the  selection  of  the  pausing  judgment  — 
The  troops  are  few  in 

Enter  Timcewzo. 

Fin.  There  is  one  without 

Craves  audience  of  your  highness. 

Dojft.  I*m  unwell — 

I  can  sec  no  one,  not  even  a  patrician — 
Let  him  refer  his  business  to  the  council. 

Vbu  My  lord,  I  will  deliver  your  reply  ; 
It  cannot  much  import — he*8  a  plebeian. 
The  master  of  a  galley,  I  believe. 

Bofft.  How !  did  you  say  the  patron  of  a  galley  ? 
That  is — I  mean — a  servant  of  the  state ; 
Admit  him,  he  may  be  on  public  service. 

[Exit  YlNCKKZO. 

Dog*  (solus).  This  patron  may  be  sounded ;  I  will 
try  him. 
I  know  the  people  to  be  discontented : 
Tbey  have  cause,  since  Sapienza's  adverse  day, 
Whoi  Genoa  oonquer*d ;  they  have  ftirther  cause. 
Since  they  are  nothing  in  the  state,  and  in 
The  dty  worse  than  nothing— mere  machines. 
To  serve  the  nobles'  most  patrician  pleasure. 
The  troops  have  long  arrears  of  pay,  oft  promised. 
And  murmur  deeply— any  hope  of  change 
'  WUl  draw  them  forward :  they  shall  pay  themselves 
With  plunder  :  —  but  the  priests  —  I   doubt   the 

priesthood 
Wm  not  be  with  us ;  they  have  hated  me 
Since  tiiat  rash  hour,  when,  madden'd  with  the  drone, 
I  smote  the  tardy  bishop  at  Treviso,  i 
(Quickening  his  holy  march ;  yet,  ne'ertheless. 
They  may  be  won,  at  least  their  chief  at  Bome, 

I  An  historical  fact  See  Marin  Santito*!  LIto*  of  th« 
DofM.— [**  Sanuto  aayi  that  HcaTen  took  away  hti  seniat 
for  this  bttflht  and  Indooad  hhn  to  cowpire :  —  *  Peru  fu 
ptnacsM  dM  U  Fallero  perdatta  1*  hualleto,*  ttc,**—Bgrom 

*  [Thia  ofllcer  was  chief  of  the  artiiana  of  the  arsenal,  and 
**— ^"iiri  the  Bacaataar,for  the  safety  of  wtUch,  even  If  an 


By  some  well-timed  concessions ;  but,  above 

All  things,  I  must  be  speedy  :  at  my  hour 

Of  twilight  Uttle  Ught  of  life  remains. 

Could  I  free  Venice,  and  avenge  my  wrongs, 

I  had  lived  too  long,  and  willingly  would  sleep 

Next  moment  with  my  sires ;  and,  wanting  this. 

Better  that  sixty  of  my  fourscore  years 

Had  been  already  where — how  soon,  I  care  not— 

The  whole  must  be  extinguish'd ;  —  better  that 

They  ne'er  had  been,  than  drag  me  on  to  be 

The  thing  these  arch-oppressors  fain  would  make  me. 

IiCt  me  consider — of  efficient  troops 

There  are  three  thousand  posted  at— 

Enter  Yjmcxkzo  and  Iseaxl  Bsxtuccxo. 

Hn.  May  it  please 

Your  highness,  the  same  patron  whom  I  spake  of 
Is  here  to  crave  your  patience. 

Doge.  Leave  the  chamber, 

Vincenza  —  [  Exit  Yincxnzo. 

Sir,  you  may  advance — what  would  you  ? 

/.  Ber.  Bedress. 

Doge.  Of  idiom  ? 

/.  Ber.  Of  God  and  of  the  Doge. 

Doge.  Alas  I  my  fHend,  you  seek  it  of  the  twain 
Of  least  respect  and  interest  in  Venice. 
You  must  address  the  counciL 

/.  Ber.  'T  were  in  vain ; 

For  he  who  injured  me  is  one  of  them. 

Doge.  There 's  blood  upon  thy  fiice — how  came  it 
there? 

/.  Ber.  'Tis  mine,  and  not  the  first  I*ve  shed  for 
Venice, 
But  the  first  shed  by  a  Venetian  hand : 
A  noble  smote  me. 

Doge.  Doth  he  live  ? 

/.  Ber.  Not  long — 

But  for  the  hope  I  had  and  have,  that  you. 
My  prince,  yourself  a  soldier,  will  redress 
Him,  whom  the  laws  of  discipline  and  Venice 
Permit  not  to  protect  himself;  — if  not — 
I  say  no  more. 

Doge.  But  something  you  would  do — 

Is  it  not  so  ? 

/.  Ber,        I  am  a  man,  my  loitL 

Doge.  Why  so  is  he  who  smote  you. 

I.  Ber.  Helscall*dso; 

Nay,  more,  a  noble  one — at  least,  in  Venice : 
But  since  he  hath  forgotten  that  I  am  one. 
And  treats  me  like  a  brute,  the  brute  may  tum^ 
'Tls  said  the  worm  wilL 

Doge.  Say — his  name  and  lineage  ? 

/.  Ber.  Barbaro. 

Doge,        What  was  the  cause  9  or  the  pretext  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  am  the  chief  of  the  arsenal  <,  employ 'd 
At  present  in  repairing  certain  galleys 
But  roughly  used  by  the  Genoese  last  year. 
This  morning  comes  the  noble  Barbaro 
Full  of  reproof,  because  our  artisans 
Had  left  some  ftivolous  order  of  his  house. 
To  execute  the  state's  decree :  I  dared 
To  Justify  the  men — he  raised  his  hand ;  — 

accidental  ttonn  should  arbo,  he  was  retponstble  with  his 
life.  He  mounted  guard  at  the  ducal  palace  during  an  Inter- 
regnum, and  bore  the  red  standard  before  the  new  Doge  on 
hia  inau^ratlon ;  for  which  tenrice  his  perquisites  were  the 
ducal  maotte,  and  the  two  silrer  basins  tnym  which  the  Doge 
scattered  the  regulated  pittance  which  he  was  permitted  to 
throw  among  the  people.  —  Ame/ot  de  la  UouatajfCt  79.3 
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Behold  TOf  blood !  the  first  time  it  e*er  flow'd 
Dishonourably. 

Doffe.  Hare  you  long  time  served  ? 

/.  Bcr,  So  long  as  to  remember  Zara's  siege. 
And  fight  beneath  the  chief  who  beat  the  Huns  there. 
Sometime  my  general,  now  the  Doge  Faliero.  — 

Dope.  How !  are  we  comrades  ?  — the  state's  ducal 
robes 
Sit  newly  on  me,  and  you  were  appointed 
Chief  of  the  arsenal  ere  I  came  from  Rome ; 
So  that  I  recognised  you  not     Who  placed  you  ? 

LBer,  The  late  Doge ;  keeping  still  my  old  com- 
mand 
As  patron  of  a  galley :  my  new  office 
Was  given  as  the  reward  of  certain  scars 
(So  was  your  predecessor  pleased  to  say) : 
I  little  thought  his  bounty  would  conduct  me 
To  his  successor  as  a  helpless  plaintiff; 
At  least.  In  such  a  cause. 

Doge,  Are  you  much  hurt  ? 

/  Ber,  Irreparably  In  my  self-esteem. 

Dotft,  Speak  out;  fear  nothing:  being  stung  at 
heart. 
What  would  you  do  to  be  revenged  on  this  man  ? 

/.  Ber.  That  which  I  dare  not  name,  and  yet  will 
da 

Doge,  Then  wherefore  came  you  here  ? 

/.  Ber,  I  come  for  justice, 

Because  my  general  is  Doge,  and  will  not 
See  bis  old  soldier  trampled  on.     Had  any. 
Save  Faliero,  fiird  the  ducal  throne. 
This  blood  had  been  wash'd  out  in  other  blood. 

Doge,  You  come  to  me  for  justice — unto  me  / 
The  Doge  of  Venice,  and  I  cannot  give  it ; 
I  cannot  even  obtain  it — *twas  denied 
To  me  most  solemnly  an  hour  ago  I 

/.  Ber,  How  says  your  highness  ? 

Doge,  Steno  is  oondemn*d 

To  a  month's  confinement 

/.  Ber.  What  I  the  same  who  dared 

To  stain  the  ducal  throne  with  those  foul  words, 
That  have  cried  shame  to  every  ear  in  Venice  ? 

Doge.  Ay,  doubtless  they  have  echo'd  o*er  the 
arsenal. 
Keeping  due  time  with  every  hammer's  dink 
As  a  good  jest  to  jolly  artisans ; 
Or  making  chorus  to  the  crealdng  oar. 
In  the  vile  tune  of  every  galley-slave. 
Who,  as  he  sung  the  merry  stave,  exulted 
He  was  not  a  shamed  dotard  like  the  Doge. 

/.  Ber.  Is*t  poisible  ?  a  month's  imprisonment  I 
No  more  for  Steno  ? 

Doge,  You  have  heard  the  ofFence, 

And  now  you  know  his  punishment ;  and  then 
You  ask  redress  of  ms  /     Go  to  the  Forty, 
Who  pass'd  the  sentence  upon  Michel  Steno ; 
They  11  do  as  much  by  Barbaro,  no  doubt 

/.  Ber,  Ah  I  dared  I  speak  my  feelings  1 

Doge.  Give  them  breath. 

Mine  have  no  ftirther  outrage  to  endure. 

/.  Ber,  Then,  in  a  word,  it  rests  but  on  your  word 
To  punish  and  avenge — I  will  not  say 
Mg  petty  wrong,  for  what  is  a  mere  blow. 
However  vile,  to  such  a  thing  as  I  am  ?  ^- 
But  the  base  insult  done  your  state  and  person. 

Doge,  You  overrate  my  power,  which  is  a  pageant 
This  cap  is  not  the  monarch's  crown ;  these  robes 
Might  move  compassion,  like  a  beggar's  rags ; 
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Nay,  more,  a  beggar's  are  Us  own,  and  these 
But  lent  to  the  poor  puppet,  who  must  play 
Its  part  with  all  its  empire  in  this  ermine. 

LBer,  Wouldst  thou  be  khig  ? 

Doge,  Yes — of  a  happy  people. 

/.  Ber,  Wouldst  thou  be  sovereign  lord  of  Venice  ? 

Doge.  Ay. 

If  that  the  people  shared  that  sovereignty. 
So  that  nor  they  nor  I  were  ftirther  slaves 
To  this  o'ergrown  aristocratic  Hydra, 
The  poisonous  heads  of  whose  envenom'd  body 
Have  breathed  a  pestilence  upon  us  alL 

/.  Ber,  Yet,  thou  wast  born,  anil  still  hast  lived, 
patrician. 

Doge,  In  evil  hour  was  I  so  bom ;  my  birth 
Hath  made  me  Doge  to  be  insulted :  but 
I  lived  and  toil'd  a  soldier  and  a  servant 
Of  Venice  and  her  people,  not  the  senate ; 
Their  good  and  my  own  honour  were  my  guerdon. 
I  have  fought  and  bled ;  commanded,  ay,  and  con- 
quered; 
Have  made  and  marr'd  peace  oft  in  embassies, 
As  it  might  chance  to  be  our  country'ii  *vantage ; 
Have  traversed  land  and  sea  In  constant  duty. 
Through  almost  sixty  years,  and  still  for  Venice, 
My  fathers*  and  my  birthplace,  whose  dear  spires, 
Rising  at  distance  o'er  the  blue  Lagoon, 
It  was  reward  enough  for  me  to  view 
Once  more ;  but  not  for  any  knot  of  men. 
Nor  sect,  nor  fkction,  did  I  bleed  or  sweat  t 
But  would  you  know  why  I  have  done  all  this  ? 
Ask  of  the  bleeding  pelican  why  she 
Hath  ripp'd  her  bosom  ?     Had  the  bird  a  voice. 
She'd  tell  thee  'twas  for  all  her  little  ones. 

/.  Ber,  And  yet  they  made  thee  duke. 

Doge.  They  made  me  so ; 

I  sought  it  not,  the  flattering  fetters  met  me 
Betuming  firom  my  Boman  embassy. 
And  never  having  hitherto  refused 
Toil,  charge,  or  duty  for  the  state,  I  did  not. 
At  these  late  years,  decline  what  was  the  highest 
Of  all  in  seeming,  but  of  all  most  base 
In  what  we  have  to  do  and  to  endure : 
Bear  witness  for  me  thou,  my  ix\iuied  sulject. 
When  I  can  neither  right  myself  nor  thee. 

/.  Ber.  You  shall  do  both,  if  you  possess  the  will; 
And  many  thousands  more  not  less  oppressed. 
Who  wait  but  for  a  signal — wQl  you  give  it  7 

Doge.  You  speak  in  riddles. 

/.  Ber,  Which  shall  soon  be  read 

At  peril  of  my  life,  if  you  disdain  not 
To  lend  a  patient  ear. 

Doge,  Say  on. 

/.  Ber,  Not  thou, 

Nor  I  alone,  are  Ix^jured  and  abused, 
Contemn'd  and  trampled  on ;  but  the  whole  people 
Groan  with  the  strong  conception  of  their  wrongs : 
The  foreign  soldiers  in  the  senate's  pay 
Are  discontented  for  their  long  arrears ; 
The  native  mariners,  and  dvic  troops, 
Feel  with  their  friends;   for  who  is  he  amongst 

them 
Whose  brethren,  parents,  children,  wives,  or  liaten, 
Have  not  partook  oppression,  or  pollution. 
From  the  patricians  ?    And  the  hopdess  war 
Against  the  Genoese,  which  is  still  maintain'd 
With  the  plebeian  blood,  and  treasure  wrong 
From  their  hard  earnings,  has  inflamed  them  Airthcr: 
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Eyen  now — but,  I  forget  that  speaking  thus, 
Perhj^i  I  pass  the  sentence  of  my  death  1 

Doge,  And  suflbring  what  thou  hast  done — fear*st 
thou  death  ? 
Be  sHent  then,  and  lire  on,  to  be  beaten 
By  those  for  whom  thou  hast  bled. 

/.  Btr.  No,  I  will  speak 

At  erery  haord  \  and  If  Tenice*  Doge 
Sboold  turn  delator,  be  the  shame  on  him. 
And  sorrow  too ;  for  he  will  lose  fax  more 
TbanL 

Dofft.  From  me  fear  nothing ;  out  with  it  I 

L  Btr,  Know  then,  that  there  are  met  and  sworn 
in  secret 
A  band  of  brethren,  Taliant  hearts  and  true ; 
Men  who  have  proved  all  fortunes,  and  have  long 
Grieved  o«er  that  of  Venice,  and  have  right 
To  do  so ;  having  served  her  in  all  climes. 
And  having  rescued  her  from  foreign  foes, 
Would  do  the  same  from  those  within  her  walls. 
Tbey  axe  not  numerous,  nor  yet  too  few 
For  their  great  purpose ;  they  have  arms,  and  means. 
And  hearts,  and  hopes,  and  faith,  and  patient  courage. 

Doge,  For  what  then  do  they  pause  ? 

/.  Ber.  An  hour  to  strike. 

Dogo  {aside).  Saint  Mark's  shall  strike  that  hour  1 1 

/.  Ber,  I  now  have  placed 

My  life,  my  honour,  all  my  earthly  hopes 
Within  thy  power,  but  in  the  firm  belief 
That  injuries  like  ours,  sprung  from  one  cause, 
Will  generate  one  vengeance :  should  It  be  so, 
Be  our  chief  now — our  sovereign  hereafter. 

Doge,  How  many  are  ye  ? 

/.  Ber.  Ill  not  answer  that 

Till  I  am  answer'd. 

Doge.  How,  sir  I  do  you  menace  ? 

/.  Ber,  No ;  I  aiflrm.     I  have  betray'd  myself; 
But  there  *k  no  torture  in  the  mystic  wells 
Which  undermine  your  palace,  nor  in  those 
Not  len  appalling  cells,  the  "  leaden  rooCi," 
To  force  a  single  name  from  me  of  others. 
The  FoBi*  and  the  Plombl  were  in  vain ; 
They  mi^t  wring  blood  fixnn  me,  but  treachery 

never. 
And  I  would  past  the  fearful  **  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
Joyous  that  mine  must  be  the  last  that  e'er 
Would  echo  o*er  the  Stygian  wave  which  flows 
Between  the  murderers  and  the  rourder'd,  washing 
The  prison  and  the  palace  walls :  there  are 
Those  who  would  live  to  think  on't,  and  avenge  me. 

Doge.  If  such  your  power  and  purpose,  why  come 
here 
To  sue  fbr  Justice,  being  in  the  course 
To  do  yourself  due  right  ? 

/.  Ber,  Because  the  man. 

Who  dsJms  protection  from  authority. 
Showing  his  confidence  and  hii  submission 
To  that  authority,  can  hardly  be 
Suspected  of  combining  to  destroy  it 
Hsd  I  sate  down  too  humbly  with  this  blow, 
A  moody  brow  and  mutter'd  threats  had  made  me 
A  mark*d  man  to  the  Forty's  inquisition ; 

*  The  btfl*  of  San  Marco  were  nerer  nme  but  by  order  of 
tlw  Dog*.  One  of  the  pretext*  for  ringing  wf  s  alarm  was  to 
hav*  been  an  announcement  of  the  appearanco  of  a  Genoese 
fl«K  off  the  Lagune. 

*  rThe  iCate  donceont,  called  Pozsl,  or  welU,  were  sunk  in 
the  tUck  walls  of  tbe  palace ;  and  the  prisoner,  when  taken 


But  loud  complaint,  however  angrily 
It  shapes  its  phrase,  is  little  to  be  fear*d. 
And  less  distrusted.     But,  besides  all  this, 
I  had  another  reason. 

Doge,  What  was  that  ?  [moved 

/.  Ber,  Some  rumoun  that  the  Doge  was  greatly 
By  the  reference  of  the  Avogadori 
Of  ADchel  Steno's  sentence  to  the  Forty 
Had  reach'd  me.     I  had  served  you,  honoured  you. 
And  felt  that  you  were  dangerously  insulted. 
Being  of  an  onier  of  such  spirits,  as 
Bequite  tenfold  both  good  and  evil :  'twas 
My  wish  to  prove  and  urge  you  to  redress. 
Now  you  know  all ;  and  that  I  speak  the  truth. 
My  peril  be  the  proofl 

Doge,  Tou  have  deeply  ventured ; 

But  all  must  do  so  who  would  greatly  win : 
Thus  fiur  1*11  answer  you — your  secret's  safe. 

/.  Ber,  And  is  this  all  ? 

Doge.  Unless  with  all  intrusted. 

What  would  you  have  me  answer  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  would  have  you 

Trust  him  who  leaves  his  life  in  trust  with  you. 

Doge.  But  I  must  know  your  plan,  your  names, 
and  numbers ; 
The  last  may  then  be  doubled,  and  the  former 
Matured  and  strcngthen'd. 

/.  Ber,  We're  enough  already : 

You  are  the  sole  ally  we  covet  now. 

Doge,  But  bring  me  to  the  knowledge  of  your 
chiefs. 

/.  Ber,  That  shall  be  done  upon  your  formal  pledge 
To  keep  the  fhith  that  we  will  pledge  to  you. 

Doge,  When?  where? 

/.*  Ber,       This  night  1 11  bring  to  your  apartment 
Two  of  the  principals ;  a  greater  number 
Were  haaardous. 

Doge.  Stay,  I  must  think  of  this. 

What  if  I  were  to  trust  myself  amongst  you. 
And  leave  the  palace  ? 

I.  Ber,  Tou  must  come  alone. 

Doge.  With  but  my  nephew. 

/.  Ber,  Not  were  he  your  son. 

Doge,  Wretch!   darest  thou  name  my  son?   He 
died  in  arms 
At  Sapienxa  for  this  fiiithless  state. 
Oh  I  that  he  were  alive,  and  I  in  ashes  I 
Or  that  he  were  alive  ere  I  be  ashes  l 
I  should  not  need  the  dubious  aid  of  strangers. 

/.  Ber.  Not  one  of  all  those  strangers  whom  thou 
doubtest. 
But  will  regard  thee  with  a  filial  feeling. 
So  that  thou  keep'st  a  fkther*s  fidth  with  thrm. 

Doge.  The  die  is  cast     Where  is  the   place  of 
meeting? 

7.  Ber,  At  midnight  I  will  be  alone  and  mask'd 
Where'er  your  highness  pleases  to  direct  me. 
To  wait  your  coming,  and  conduct  you  where 
Tou  shall  receive  our  homage,  and  pronounce 
Upon  our  prcoect 

Doge.  At  what  hour  arises 

The  moon? 


oat  to  die,  was  condncted  aerou  the  gallery  to  the  other  tide, 
and  being  then  led  back  into  the  other  compartment,  or 
cell,  upon  the  bridge,  was  there  strangled.  The  low  portal 
through  which  Uie  criminal  was  taken  into  this  cell  is  now 
walled  up ;  but  the  passai^e  is  open,  and  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  —  Hobhousb.3 
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/.  ^er.  Late,  but  the  atmosphere  is  thick  and 
dusky; 
Tls  asirocoo. 

Doge.  At  the  midnight  hour,  then. 

Near  to  the  church  where  sleep  ray  sires  > ;  the  same, 
Twin-named  firom  the  apostles  John  and  Paul ; 
A  gondola*,  with  one  oar  only,  will 
Lurk  in  the  narrow  channel  which  glides  by 
Be  there. 

/.  Ber.     I  wiU  not  &iL 

Doge,  And  now  retire 

/.  Ber.  In  the  fiill  hope  your  hii^ness  will  not  falter 
In  your  great  purpose.     Prince,  I  take  my  leave. 

[ExU  ISRASL  BCRTUCCIO. 

Doge  {tcluey.   At  midnight,  by  the  church  Saints 

John  and  Paul, 
Where  sleep  my  noble  fathers,  I  repair-^ 
To  what  ?  to  hold  a  council  in  the  dark 
With  common  ruffians  leagued  to  ruin  states  I 
And  will  not  my  great  sires  leap  Arom  the  vault, 
Where  He  two  doges  who  preceded  me. 
And  pluck  me  down  amongst  them?    Would 

could! 
For  J  should  rest  in  honour  with  the  honoured. 
Alas  I  I  must  not  think  of  them,  but  those 
Who  have  made  me  thus  unworthy  of  a  name, 
Noble  and  brave  as  aught  of  consular 
On  Boman  marbles ;  but  I  will  redeem  it 
Back  to  its  antique  lustre  in  our  annals. 
By  sweet  revenge  on  all  that's  base  in  Venice, 
And  freedom  to  the  rest,  or  leave  it  black 
To  all  the  growing  calumnies  of  time. 
Which  ne\'er  spare  the  fkme  of  him  who  fidls. 
But  try  the  Cssar,  or  the  Catiline, 
By  the  true  touchstone  of  desert — success,  s 


they 


ACT  TL 


8CBNB  I. 
An  Apartment  in  the  Dueal  Plalaee, 

AwQioLiXA  (wife  of  the  'DoQz)and  Makiakma. 

Ang,  What  was  the  Doge's  answer  t 

Mar.  That  he  was 

That  moment  summon*d  to  a  conference ; 
But  *t  is  by  this  time  ended.     I  perceived 
Not  long  ago  the  senators  embarking ; 
And  the  last  gondola  may  now  be  seen 
Gliding  into  the  thiung  of  barks  which  stud 
The  glittering  waters. 

Ang,  Would  he  were  returned  I 

He  has  been  much  disquieted  of  late ; 
And  Time,  which  has  not  tamed  his  fiery  spirit. 
Nor  yet  enfeebled  even  his  mortal  fhune. 
Which  seems  to  be  more  nourished  by  a  soul 

»  CThf»  T>ogM  WW  «I1  bnHed  In  St  M»rk'«  btf»rt  Fatlero. 
It  li  gmmilar  th*t  when  hi*  pr«<l<Kmsor,  Andrea  Dandolo, 
<ii<Hl,  the  Ten  mad«  a  law  that  all  the  future  Doget  should  be 
buned  with  thrir  famtliea  in  their  own  churches  —  one  would 
think,  bf  a  kind  of  presentimrnt  So  that  all  that  is  said  of 
his  anersfr^il  Dom,  «•  buried  at  St.  John's  and  Paul's,  it 
altered  tVt>m  the  tact,  they  bein<  In  St.  Mark's.  Make  a  note 
of  thts,  and  put  EHtior  as  the  subscription  to  it.  As  1  make 
such  pretensions  t^  accuracy,  I  should  not  like  to  be  twitted 
eTcn  with  such  trtfl«  on  that  score.  Of  the  play  they  may 
•ay  what  they  please,  but  not  to  of  my  costume  and  dram, 
prr»,  —  they  having  been  re*l  existences.  —  liifron  Ltturt, 
OcLlSMl^J 

•  A  gondola  it  not  Uk«  a  common  boat,  but  it  as  easily 


So  quick  and  restless  that  It  would  consume 

Less  hardy  day — Time  has  btit  little  power 

On  his  resentments  or  his  gricfii.     Unlike 

To  other  spirits  of  his  order,  who, 

In  the  first  burst  of  passion,  pour  away 

Their  wrath  or  sorrow,  all  things  wear  in  him 

An  aspect  of  eternity :  his  thoughts. 

His  feelings,  passions,  good  or  evil,  all 

Jiave  nothing  of  old  age ;  and  his  bold  brow 

Bears  but  the  scars  of  mind,  the  thoughts  of  years* 

Not  their  decrepitude :  and  he  of  late 

Has  been  more  agitated  than  his  wont 

Wotild  he  were  come  I  for  I  alone  have  power 

Upon  his  troubled  spirit 

Mar.  It  is  true. 

His  highness  has  of  late  been  greatly  moved 
By  the  affhmt  of  Steno,  and  with  cause : 
But  the  offender  doubtless  even  now 
Is  doom'd  to  expiate  his  rash  insult  with 
Such  chastisement  as  wiU  enfi>rce  respect 
To  female  virtue,  and  to  noble  blood. 

Ang.  *T  was  a  gross  insult ;  but  I  heed  it  not 
For  the  rash  scomer*s  falsehood  in  itself^ 
But  for  the  efitet,  the  deadly  deep  impression 
Which  it  has  made  upon  FaUero*s  soul. 
The  proud,  the  fiery,  the  austere — austere 
TO  all  save  me :  I  tremble  when  I  think 
To  what  It  may  conduct 

Mar.  Assuredly 

The  Doge  can  not  suspect  you  ? 

Ang.  Suspect  me  ! 

Why  Steno  dared  not :  when  he  sorawrd  his  lie. 
Grovelling  by  stealth   in   the  moon's  glimmering 

light. 
His  own  still  conscience  smote  him  fbr  the  act. 
And  every  shadow  on  the  walls  firown*d  shame 
Upon  his  coward  calumny. 

Mar.  *Twere  fit 

He  should  be  ptmish*d  grievously. 

Ang.  He  is  so. 

Afar.  What !  Is  the  sentence  pass*d  ?  is  he  con- 
demn «I  ? 

Ang,  I  know  not  that,  but  he  has  been  detected. 

Afar.  And  deem  you  this  enough  for  such  foul 
scorn? 

Ang.  I  woidd  not  be  a  judge  in  my  own  cause. 
Nor  do  I  know  what  sense  of  pimishment 
May  reach  the  soul  of  ribalds  such  as  Steno ; 
But  if  his  insults  sink  no  deeper  in 
The  minds  of  the  inquisitors  than  they 
Have  ruflled  mine,  he  will,  for  all  acquittance. 
Be  left  to  his  own  shamelessness  or  shame. 

Mar,  Some  sacrifice  Is  due  to  slandered  virtue. 

Ang.  Wliy,  what  is  virtue  if  it  needs  a  victim  ? 
Or  if  it  mtist  depend  upon  men's  words  ? 
The  dying  Soman  said,  <*  *twas  but  a  name :  ** 

rowed  with  one  oar  at  with  two  (though,  of  coone,  not  to 
swiftly),  and  often  is  to  from  raotiTet  of  privacy ;  and,  ttnce 
the  decay  of  Venice,  of  ecooomy. 

*  P*  What  Gifford  says  of  the  lint  act  It  veiy  oonaolaloffy. 
Engush,  sterling  eenrnme  EngUsk,  it  a  destderaton  amongst 
vou,  and  I  am  clad  that  I  tiave  cot  so  much  left;  though 
Heaven  knows  how  I  r«taln  it :  1  kemr  none  but  tnm  my 
Talet,  and  he  is  Koctinghamahire;  and  I  aer  none  bat  hi  jw 


o 


new  publications,  and  theirs  is  mc  **'^g*"jpf  at  all,  bat  jaiym. 
GifTord  sa}-s  that  it  is  good  English, andFoaooko tayi  that  tho 
characters  are  right  Venetian .— 

*  Here  are  in  all  two  worthy  voices  gaia\L*  ** 
^Bgron  LcUtre,  Sept  1820.3 
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It  trere  indeed  no  more,  if  human  braaih 
Could  make  or  mar  it 

Mar,  Tet  fUll  many  a  dame, 

Stainless  and  fidthAil,  would  feel  all  the  wrong 
Of  such  a  slander ;  and  less  rigid  ladies. 
Such  as  abound  in  Tenice,  would  be  loud 
And  all-inexorable  in  their  cry 
For  justice. 

Ang.  This  but  proves  it  is  the  name 

And  not  the  quality  they  i>rixe :  the  first 
Have  found  It  a  hard  task  to  hold  their  honour, 
If  they  require  it  to  be  bhaon*d  forth ; 
And  those  who  have  not  kept  it,  seek  its  seeming 
As  they  would  look  out  for  an  ornament 
Of  which  they  feel  the  want,  but  not  because 
They  think  it  so ;  they  live  in  others*  thoughts. 
And  would  seem  honest,  as  they  must  seem  foir. 
Afor.  Tou  have  strange  thoughts  for  a  patrician 

dame. 
Amff.  And  yet  they  were  my  father's;  with  his 
name. 
The  sole  inheritance  he  left. 

Mar,  Yon  want  none ; 

Wife  to  a  prince,  the  chief  of  the  Republic 

Anff.  I  should  have  sought  none  though  a  peasant's 
bride. 
But  feel  not  less  the  love  and  gratitude 
Due  to  my  fether,  who  bestow'd  my  hand 
Upon  his  early,  tried,  and  trusted  friend. 
The  Count  Yal  di  Marino,  now  our  Doge. 

Mar,  And  with  that  hand  did  he  bestow  your  heart  ? 
Ang.  He  did  so,  or  it  had  not  been  bestow'd. 
Afar.  Tet  this  strange  disproportion  in  your  years, 
And,  let  me  add,  disparity  of  tempers. 
Might  make  the  world  doubt  whether  such  an  union 
Could  make  you  wisely,  permanently,  happy. 

Ang.  The  world  will  think  with  worldlings  ;  but 
my  heart 
Has  still  been  in  my  duties,  which  are  many, 
But  never  difficult 

Mar.  And  do  you  love  him  ? 

Anff.  I  love  all  noble  qualities  wnich  merit 
Love,  and  I  loved  my  fkther,  who  first  taught  me 
To  single  out  what  we  should  love  in  others. 
And  to  subdue  all  tendency  to  lend 
The  best  and  purest  feelings  of  our  nature 
To  baser  passions.     He  bestow'd  my  hand 
Upon  Faliero :  he  had  known  him  noble. 
Brave,  generous ;  rich  in  all  the  qualities 
Of  soldier,  citizen,  and  friend ;  in  all 
Such  have  I  found  him  as  my  father  said. 
HU  fiuilts  are  those  that  dwell  in  the  high  bosoms 
Of  men  who  have  commanded ;  too  much  pride, 
And  the  deep  passions  fiercely  foster'd  by 
The  uses  of  patricians,  and  a  life 
Spent  in  the  storms  of  state  and  war ;  and  also 
From  the  quick  sense  of  honour,  which  bcoomea 


■  [This  tcene  b,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  the  whole  play.  Tlie 
^aracter  of  the  calm,  pare-spirlted  Angiolina  Is  developed  in 
it  moftC  admirablr ; — the  great  cUfTerence  between  her  temper 
and  chat  of  her  fiery  husband  Is  vividly  portrayed ;  —  but  not 
leas  vividly  touched  Is  that  strong  bond  of  their  union  which 
exists  la  the  common  nobleness  of  their  deeper  natures. 
There  Is  no  spark  of  jealousy  in  the  old  man's  thoughts,  —  he 
does  not  exp«ct  the  fervours  of  routhftil  passion  in  his  wife. 
nor  does  ha  find  them  ;  but  he  finds  what  is  far  better,— ^  the 
frarless  confidence  of  one,  who,  being  to  the  heart's  core 
ionoeent,  can  scarcely  be  a  believer  in  the  existence  of  such 
a  thing  as  goHt.  fie  finds  every  charm  which  gratitude, 
respect,  anxious  and  deep-seated  aflbction  can  give  to  the 


& 


A  duty  to  a  certain  sign,  a  vice 

When  overstrain'd,  and  this  I  fear  in  him. 

And  then  he  has  been  rash  from  his  youth  upwards, 

Tet  temper'd  by  redeeming  nobleness 

In  such  sort,  that  the  wariest  of  republics 

Has  lavish'd  aU  its  chief  employs  upon  him. 

From  his  first  fight  to  his  h»t  embassy. 

From  which  on  his  return  the  Dukedom  met  him. 

Mar.  But  previous  to  this  marriage^  had  your  heart 
Ne'er  beat  for  any  of  the  noble  youth. 
Such  as  in  years  had  been  more  meet  to  match 
Beauty  like  yours  ?  or  since  have  you  ne'er  seen 
One,  who,  if  your  fidr  hand  were  stili  to  give. 
Might  now  pretend  to  Loredano's  daughter  ? 

Anp.  I  answer'd  your  first  question  when  I  said 
I  married. 

Afar.         And  the  second  ? 

Anff.  Needs  no  answer. 

Mar.  I  pray  you  pardon,  if  I  have  offended. 

Anff.  I  feel  no  wrath,  but  some  surprise :  I  knew  not 
That  wedded  bosoms  could  permit  themselves 
To  ponder  upon  what  they  now  might  choose. 
Or  aught  save  their  past  choice. 

Mar.  'TIS  their  past  choice 

That  far  too  often  makes  them  deem  they  would 
Now  choose  more  wisely,  could  they  cancel  it 

Anff.  It  may  be  so.    I  knew  not  of  such  thoughts. 

Mar,  Here  comes  the  Doge  —  shall  I  retire  ? 

Anp.  It  may 

Be  better  you  should  quit  me ;  he  seems  wrapt 
In  thought  — How  pensively  he  takes  his  way  I 

[Exit  MAaiANNA. 

Enter  th*  Dooa  and  Pisrao. 

Doge  (musing).  There  is  a  certain  Philip  Calendaro 
Now  in  the  Arsenal,  who  holds  command 
Of  eighty  men,  and  has  great  influence 
Besides  on  all  the  spirits  of  his  comrades : 
This  man,  I  hear,  is  bold  and  popular. 
Sudden  and  daring,  and  yet  secret ;  'twould 
Be  well  that  he  were  won :  I  needs  must  hope 
That  Israel  Bertuccio  has  secured  him. 
But  fain  would  be 

Pie.  My  lord,  pray  pardon  me 

For  breaking  In  upon  your  meditation ; 
The  Senator  Bertuccio,  your  kinsman, 
Charged  me  to  follow  and  inquire  your  pleasure 
To  fix  an  hour  when  he  may  speak  with  you. 

Doge.  At  sunset  — Stay  a  moment — let  me  see  — 
Say  in  the  second  hour  of  night  [Exit  Pisrao. 

Ang.  My  lord  1 

Doge.  My  dearest  child,  forgive  me — why  delay 
So  long  approaching  me  ?  —  I  saw  you  not 

Ang.  You  were  absorb'd  In  thought,  and  he  who  now 
Has  parted  from  you  might  have  words  of  weight 
To  bear  you  from  the  senate. 

Doge,  From  the  senate  ?  i 


confidential  language  of  a  lovely,  and  a  modest,  and  a  pious 
woman.  She  has  been  extremely  troubled  by  her  observance 
of  the  countenance  and  gesture  of  the  Doge,  ever  since  the 
discovery  of  Steno's  guilt ;  and  she  does  all  she  can  to  soothe 
him  from  his  proud  irritation.  Strong  In  her  consciousness 
of  purity,  she  has  brought  herself  to  regard  without  anger 
the  Insult  offered  to  herself ;  and  the  yet  uncorrected  instinct 
of  a  noble  heart  makes  her  try  to  persuade  her  lord,  as  she  is 
herself  persuaded,  that  Steno,  whatever  be  the  sentence  of 
his  Judges,  must  be  punished— more  even  than  they  would 
wish  him  to  be  —  by  the  secret  suggestions  of  his  own  guilty 
conscience,— the  deep  blushes  of  his  privacy.  —  LocKHAar.j 
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Ang.  I  would  not  interrupt  him  in  hii  duty 
And  theirs. 

Dogt,        The  senate's  duty  I  you  mistake ; 
*T  is  we  who  owe  all  senrioe  to  the  senate. 

Aiuf,  I  thought  the  Duke  had  held  command  in 
Venice. 

Dog€,  He  shalL  — But  let  that  pass.  — We  will  be 
Jocund. 
How  fhres  it  with  you  ?  have  you  been  abroad  ? 
The  day  is  overcast,  but  the  calm  wave 
Flavours  the  gondolier's  light  skimming  oar ; 
Or  have  you  held  a  levee  of  your  (Hcnds  ? 
Or  has  your  music  made  you  solitary  ? 
Say — is  there  aught  that  you  would  will  within 
The  little  sway  now  left  the  Duke  ?  or  aught 
Of  fitting  splendour,  or  of  honest  pleasure. 
Social  or  lonely,  that  would  glad  your  heart. 
To  compensate  for  many  a  dull  hour,  wasted 
On  an  dd  man  oft  moved  with  many  cares  ? 
Speak  and  'tis  done. 

Aug.  You  're  ever  kind  to  mc  — 

I  have  nothing  to  desire,  or  to  request. 
Except  to  see  you  oftener  and  calmer. 

Dogt.  Calmer? 

Amg,  Ay,  calmer,  my  good  lord Ah,  why 

Do  you  still  keep  apart,  and  walk  alone. 
And  let  such  strong  emotions  stamp  your  brow. 
As  not  betraying  their  ftill  import,  yet 
Disclose  too  much  ? 

Dog9,  DiKlose  too  much  I — of  what? 

What  is  there  to  disclose? 

Ang.  A  heart  so  ill 

At  ease. 

Dog*.  *  T  is  nothing,  child.  — But  in  the  state 
You  know  what  daily  cares  oppress  all  those 
Who  govern  this  precarious  commonwealth  ; 
Now  suffering  finom  the  Genoese  without. 
And  malcontents  within — 'tis  this  which  makes  me 
More  pensive  and  leas  tranquil  than  my  wont 

Ang.  Yet  this  existed  long  before,  and  never 
Till  in  these  late  days  did  I  see  you  thus. 
Forgive  me ;  there  is  something  at  your  heart 
More  than  the  mere  discharge  of  public  duties. 
Which  long  use  and  a  talent  like  to  yours 
Have  render'd  light,  nay,  a  necessity. 
To  keep  your  mind  from  stagnating.    *  T  is  not 
In  hostile  states,  nor  perils,  thus  to  shake  you ; 
You,  who  have  stood  all  storms  and  never  sunk. 
And  climb'd  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  power 
And  never  fUnted  by  the  way,  and  stand 
Upon  it,  and  can  look  down  steadily 
Along  the  depth  beneath,  and  ne'er  feel  dizzy. 
Were  Genoa's  galleys  riding  in  the  port. 
Were  dvil  ftiry  raging  in  Saint  Bdark's, 
You  are  not  to  be  wrought  on,  but  would  &I1, 
As  you  have  risen,  with  an  unalter'd  brow — 
Your  ftelings  now  are  of  a  different  kind  ; 
Something  lias  stung  your  pride,  not  patriotism. 

Dogt.  Pride  !  Angiolina  ?  Alas  !  none  is  left  me. 

Amg.  Yes — the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  angels. 
And  of  all  sins  most  easily  besets 
Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature : 
The  vile  are  only  vain ;  the  great  are  proud. 


>  ^This  tcene  beCtreeo  the  Dofr  and  Aneinlina,  thoai^  in- 
tolcrablr  lonf,  hiu  more  forr«  and  bcautr  than  anj  thing  that 
go««  betor*  it.  She  enie.irours  to  soothe  the  furious  ttiohI 
of  her  aged  partner;  whil«  he  insists  that  nothinst  but  the 
libkMier's  death  could  make  fitting  fxpUtion  lor  his  offonce. 
This  speech  of  the  Doge  is  an  elaborate,  and,  after  ail,  taef- 


Dogt.  I  had  the  pride  of  honour,  cfgomr  hooour. 
Deep  at  my  heart But  let  us  change  the  theme. 

Ang.  Ah  nol—Aa  I  have  ever  shared  your  kindness 
In  all  things  else,  let  me  not  be  shut  out 
From  your  distress :  were  it  of  public  import. 
You  know  I  never  son^t,  would  never  seek 
To  win  a  word  from  yon;  but  ftcUng  now 
Your  grief  is  private,  it  belongs  to  me 
To  lighten  or  divide  IL     Since  the  day 
When  foolish  Steno's  ribaldry  detected 
Unflz'd  your  quiet,  yon  are  greatly  changed. 
And  I  would  soothe  you  beA  to  what  you  were. 

Doge.  To  what  I  was ! — Have  you  heard  Steno'ii 
sentence? 

Ang.  N& 

Dcge.        A  month's  arrest 

Ang.  Is  it  not  enough  P 

Doge.  Enough  I — yes,  for  a  drunken  galley  slave. 
Who,  stung  by  stripes,  may  murmur  at  his  master; 
But  not  for  a  deliberate,  fidse,  cool  villain. 
Who  stains  a  lady's  and  a  prince's  honour. 
Even  on  the  throne  of  his  authority. 

Ang.  There  seems  to  me  enough  in  the  conviction 
Of  a  patrician  guilty  of  a  fiJsehood : 
All  other  punishment  were  light  unto 
His  loss  of  honour. 

Dogt.  Such  men  have  no  honour , 

They  have  but  their  vile  lives — and  these  are  spared. 

Ang.  You  would  not  have  him  die  for  this  offence  ? 

Doge.  Not  nom : — being  still  alive,  I  'd  have  him  live 
Long  as  he  can ;  he  has  ceased  to  merit  death ; 
The  guilty  saved  hath  damn'd  his  hundred  judges. 
And  he  is  pure,  for  now  his  crime  is  theirs. 

Ang.  Oh  I  had  this  frdse  and  flippant  libeller 
Shed  his  young  blood  for  his  absurd  lampoon. 
Ne'er  frxMn  that  moment  could  this  breast  have  known 
A  joyous  hour,  or  dreamless  slumber  more. 

Doge.  Does  not  the  law  of  Heaven  say  blood  te 
blood? 
And  he  who  taints  kills  more  than  he  who  sheda  It. 
Is  it  the  pain  of  blows,  or  ekame  of  blows. 
That  make  such  deadly  to  the  sense  of  man  ? 
Do  not  the  laws  of  man  say  Uood  for  honour  ? 
And,  less  than  honour,  for  a  little  gold  ? 
Say  not  the  laws  of  nations  blood  for  treason  ? 
Is  *t  nothing  to  have  flUed  these  veins  with  poison 
For  their  once'healthfrd  current  ?  is  it  nothing 
To  have  stain'd  your  name  and  mine — the  noUeit 

names? 
Is 't  nothing  to  have  brought  Into  contempt 
A  prince  before  his  people  7  to  have  fiill'd 
In  the  respect  accorded  by  mankind 
To  youth  in  woman,  and  old  age  tn  man  ? 
To  virtue  in  your  sex,  and  dignity  [him.  i 

In  ours  7 — But  let  them  look  to  it  who  have  saved 

Amg.  Heaven  bids  us  to  forgive  our  enemies. 

Doge.  Doth  Heaven  forgive  her  own  ?  Is  Satan 
saved 
From  wrath  eternal  ?  < 

Aug.  Do  not  speak  thus  wildly — 

Heaven  will  alike  forgive  you  and  your  foes. 

Doge.  Amen  !  May  Heaven  forgive  them ! 

Ang.  And  will  you  ? 

fectnal  attempt,  by  rhetorical  exajrKeratkm*,  to  giro  fome 
colour  to  the  insane  and  unmeasurcid  rescntmeut  oo  which 
the  piece  hinges.  —  JKFrat.v.] 

*  r*  Doth  Hearen  for^ire  her  own?  U  there  not  Hell  ?** 
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Dog€.  Yes,  when  they  ore  in  heaven  I 

jinp.  And  not  till  then  ? 

Dogt.  What  matters  my  forgiveness?  an  old  man's, 
Worn  out,  8com*d,  spumed,  abused;  what  matters 
My  pardon  more  than  my  resentment,  both       [then 
Being  weak  and  worthless  7  I  have  lived  too  long.  — 
But  let  us  change  the  ar^^ument  —  My  child ! 
My  injured  wife,  the  child  of  Loredano, 
The  brave,  the  chivalrous,  how  little  deem'd 
Thy  fiither,  wedding  thee  unto  his  friend, 
That  he  was  linking  thee  to  shame  I  — Alas  I 
Shame  without  sin,  for  thou  art  faultless.    Hadst  thou 
But  bad  a  different  husband,  any  husband 
In  Venice  save  the  Doge,  this  blight,  this  brand. 
This  blasphemy,  had  never  fidlen  upon  thee. 
So  young,  so  beautiftil,  so  good,  so  pure. 
To  sufR^r  this,  and  yet  be  unavenged ! 

Anff,  I  am  too  well  avenged,  for  you  still  love  me. 
And  trust,  and  honour  mc ;  and  all  men  know 
That  you  are  just,  and  1  am  true :  what  more 
Could  I  require,  or  you  command  ? 

Doffe.  'T  is  well, 

And  may  be  better ;  but  whatever  betide. 
Be  thou  at  least  kind  to  my  memor}'. 

A*g,  Why  speak  you  thus  ? 

Doffe,  It  i^  no  matter  why  ; 

But  I  would  still,  whatever  others  think. 
Have  your  respect  both  now  and  in  my  grave. 

Anff.  Why  should  you  doubt  it  7  has  it  ever  laird  ? 

2>^e.  Come  hither,  child ;  I  would  a  word  with 
you. 
Tour  &tber  was  my  friend ;  unequal  fortune 
Made  him  my  debtor  for  some  courtesies 
Which  bind  the  good  more  firmly :  when,  oppressed 
With  his  last  malady,  he  wlU'd  our  union. 
It  was  not  to  repay  me,  long  repaid 
Before  by  his  great  loyalty  in  friendship ; 
His  olvect  was  to  place  your  orphan  beauty 
In  honourable  safety  from  the  perils, 
Which,  in  this  scorpion  nest  of  vice,  assail 
A  londy  and  undower'd  maid.     I  did  not 
Think  with  him,  but  would  not  oppose  the  thought 
Which  soothed  his  death-bed. 

Any.  I  have  not  forgotten 

The  nobleness  with  which  you  bade  me  speak. 
If  my  young  heart  held  any  preference 
Which  would  have  made  me  happier ;  nor  your  offrr 
To  make  my  dowry  equal  to  the  rank 
Of  aught  in  Venice,  and  forego  all  claim 
My  Other's  last  injunction  gave  you. 

Doffe.  Thus, 

Twas  not  a  foolish  dotard*s  vile  caprice. 
Nor  the  folse  edge  of  aged  appetite. 
Which  made  me  covetous  of  girlish  beauty. 
And  a  young  bride :  for  in  my  fieriest  youth 
I  sway*d  such  passions ;  nor  was  this  my  age 
Infected  with  that  leprosy  of  lust 
Which  taints  the  hoariest  years  of  vicious  men, 
Making  them  ransack  to  the  very  last 
The  dregs  of  pleasure  for  their  vanlsh'd  joys ; 
Or  buy  in  selfish  marriage  some  young  victim. 
Too  helpless  to  refuse  a  state  that's  honest, 
Too  feeling  not  to  know  herself  a  wretch. 
Our  wedlock  was  not  of  this  sort ;  you  had 
Freedom  from  me  to  choose,  and  uiiged  in  answer 
Tour  fiither's  choice. 

Amy.  I  did  so ;  I  would  do  so 

In  ftoe  of  earth  and  heaven ;  for  I  have  never 


Repented  for  my  sake ;  sometimes  for  youn. 
In  pondering  o'er  your  late  disquietudes. 

Doge,  I  knew  my  heart  would  never  treat  you 
harshly; 
I  knew  my  days  could  not  disturb  you  long ; 
And  then  the  daughter  of  my  earliest  fHend, 
His  worthy  daughter,  ftiee  to  choose  again. 
Wealthier  and  wiser,  in  the  ripest  bloom 
Of  womanhood,  more  skilftil  to  select 
By  passing  these  probationary  years ; 
Inheriting  a  prince's  name  and  riches, 
Secured,  by  the  short  penance  of  enduring 
An  old  man  for  some  summers,  against  all 
That  law's  chicane  or  envious  kinsmen  might 
Have  urged  against  her  right ;  my  best  friend's  child 
Would  choose  more  fitly  in  respect  of  years. 
And  not  leas  truly  in  a  fidthfiil  heart. 

Any.  My  lonl,  I  look'd  but  to  my  fkther's  wtohes, 
Hallow'd  by  his  last  words,  and  to  my  heart 
For  doing  all  its  duties,  and  replying 
With  fiiith  to  him  with  whom  I  was  afllanced. 
Ambitious  hopes  ne'er  cross'd  my  dreams ;  and  should 
The  hour  you  speak  of  come,  it  will  be  seen  so. 

Doge.  I  do  believe  you ;  and  I  know  you  true  : 
For  love,  romantic  love,  which  in  my  youth 
I  knew  to  be  illusion,  and  ne'er  saw 
Lasting,  but  often  fatal,  it  had  been 
No  lure  for  me,  in  my  most  passionate  days, 
And  could  not  be  so  now,  did  such  exist 
But  such  respect,  and  mildly  paid  regard 
As  a  true  feeling  for  your  welfare,  and 
A  f^ee  compliance  with  all  honest  wishes ; 
A  kindness  to  your  virtues,  watchfulness 
Not  shown,  but  shadowing  o'er  such  little  failings 
As  youth  is  ^it  in,  so  as  not  to  check 
Rashly,  but  win  you  from  them  ere  you  knew 
You  had  been  won,  but  thought  the  change  your 

choice ; 
A  pride  not  in  your  beauty,  but  your  conduct, — 
A  trust  in  you — a  patriarchal  love. 
And  not  a  doting  homage — friendship,  fidth-^ 
Such  estimation  in  your  eyes  as  these 
Might  claim,  I  hoped  for. 

Any.  And  have  ever  had. 

Doyt.  1  think  so.    For  the  difference  in  our  years 
Tou  knew  it,  choosing  me,  and  chose ;  I  trusted 
Not  to  my  qualities,  nor  would  have  fidth 
In  such,  nor  outward  ornaments  of  nature. 
Were  I  still  in  my  five  and  twentieth  spring ; 
I  trusted  to  the  blood  of  Loredano 
Pure  in  your  veins ;  I  trusted  to  the  soul 
God  gave  you — to  the  truths  your  fiither  taught  you — 
To  your  belief  in  heaven— to  your  mild  virtues  — 
To  your  own  fhith  and  honour,  for  my  own.    [trust. 

Any.  Tou  have  done  well.  —  I  thank  you  for  that 
Which  I  have  never  for  one  moment  ceased 
To  honour  you  the  more  for. 

Doye.  Where  is  honour. 

Innate  and  precept-strengthen'd,  'tis  the  rock 
Of  ftlth  connubial :  where  it  is  not — where 
Light  thoughts  are  lurking,  or  the  vanities 
Of  worldly  pleasure  rankle  in  the  heart. 
Or  sensual  throbs  convulse  it,  well  I  know 
*Twere  hopeless  for  humanity  to  dream 
Of  honesty  in  such  infected  blood. 
Although  *twere  wed  to  him  it  corets  most : 
An  incarnation  of  the  poet's  god 
In  all  his  marble-chiseird  beauty,  or 
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The  demi^eitr,  Alddei,  In 
His  nu^estjr  of  super-human  manhood. 
Would  not  suffice  to  bind  where  virtue  Is  not ; 
It  is  consistency  which  Ibnns  and  proves  it : 
Vice  cannot  fix,  and  virtue  cannot  change. 
The  once  fidl'n  woman  must  ftir  ever  fidl ; 
For  vice  must  have  variety,  while  virtue 
Stands  like  the  sun,  and  all  which  rolls  around 
Brinks  life,  and  light,  and  glory  from  her  aspect  > 

Anff,  And  seeing,  feeling  thus  this  truth  in  others, 
(I  pray  yon  pardon  me ;)  but  wherefore  yield  you 
To  the  most  fierce  of  &tal  passions,  and 
Disquiet  your  great  thoughts  with  restless  hate 
Of  such  a  thing  as  Steno  ? 

Doffe,  Ton  mistake  me. 

It  is  not  Steno  who  could  move  me  thus ; 

Had  it  been  so,  he  should but  let  that  pass. 

Anp.  What  is 't  you  feel  so  deeply,  then,  even  now  ? 
Doffe,  The  violated  nu^esty  of  Venice, 
At  once  insulted  in  her  lord  and  laws. 

Amp,  Alas  1  why  will  you  thus  consider  it  ? 

Dofft.  I  have  thought  on 't  till but  let  me  lead 

you  bock 
To  what  I  urged ;  all  these  things  being  noted, 
I  wedded  you ;  the  world  then  did  me  justice 
Upon  the  motive,  and  my  conduct  proved 
They  did  me  right,  while  yours  was  all  to  praise : 
Ton  had  all  freedom — all  respect — all  trust 
From  me  and  mine ;  and,  bom  of  those  who  made 
Princes  at  home,  and  swept  kings  from  their  tlirones 
On  foreign  shores,  in  all  things  you  appear'd 
Worthy  to  be  our  first  of  native  dames. 
Ang,  To  what  does  this  conduct  ? 
J)off€.  To  thus  much — that 

A  miscreant's  angry  breath  may  blast  it  all  — 
A  villain,  whom  for  his  unbridled  bearing. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  our  great  festival, 
I  caused  to  be  conducted  forth,  and  taught 
How  to  demean  himself  in  ducal  chambers ; 
A  wretch  like  this  may  leave  upon  the  wall 
The  blighting  venom  of  his  sweltering  heart. 
And  this  shall  spread  itself  in  general  poison  ; 
And  woman's  innocence,  man's  honour,  pass 
Into  a  by-word ;  and  the  doubly  felon 
(Who  first  Insulted  virgin  modesty 
By  a  gross  affront  to  your  attendant  damsels 
Amidst  the  noblest  of  our  dames  in  public) 
Requite  himself  for  his  most  just  expulsion 
By  blackening  publicly  his  sovereign's  consort. 
And  be  absolved  by  his  upright  compeers. 

Amp.  But  he  has  been  condemn'd  into  captivity. 
Dope.  For  such  as  him  a  dungeon  were  acquittal ; 
And  his  brief  term  of  mock-arrest  wilt  pan 
Within  a  palace.     But  I  've  done  with  him ; 
The  rest  must  be  with  you. 

Ang.  With  me,  my  lord  ? 

Dope,  Tes,  Angiolina.     Do  not  nurvel :  I 
Have  let  this  prey  upon  me  till  I  feel 
My  life  can  not  be  long ;  and  fain  would  have  you 
Regard  the  ii\junctions  you  will  find  within 
This  scroll  (  Giving  her  a  paper)  Fear  not ;  they 

are  for  your  advantage : 
Read  them  hereafter  at  the  fitting  hour. 

Aug.  My  lord,  in  life,  and  after  life,  you  shall 
Be  honour'd  still  by  me :  but  may  your  days 

I  [TheM  postad^cf,  though  not  perfectly  dramatic,  hare  (rreat 
sw<>euiess  and  dignitr,  and  remind  u».  in  their  rich  rerhositr, 
of  the  moral  and  mel'Uiluou*  parti  of  Mastinger.  —  Jcprasv.J 


Be  many  yet^-^and  happier  than  the  present  1 
This  passion  will  give  way,  and  you  wlU  be 
Serene,  and  what  you  should  be — what  you  were. 

Dope.  I  will  be  what  I  should  be,  or  be  nothingl 
But  never  more — oh  1  never,  never  more. 
O'er  the  few  days  or  hours  which  jret  await 
The  blighted  old  age  of  Faliero^  shall 
Sweet  Quiet  shed  her  sunset  I    Never  more 
Those  summer  shadows  rising  fivm  the  past 
Of  a  not  ill-spent  nor  inglorious  lifie. 
Mellowing  the  last  hours  as  the  night  approaches. 
Shall  soothe  me  to  my  moment  of  long  rest 
I  had  but  little  more  to  task,  or  hope. 
Save  the  regards  due  to  the  blood  and  sweat. 
And  the  soul's  labour  through  which  I  had  toil'd 
To  make  my  country  honour'd.    As  her  servant^ 
Her  servant,  though  her  chief — I  would  have  gone 
Down  to  my  ikthers  with  a  name  serene 
And  pure  as  theirs ;  but  this  has  been  denied  me.  — > 
Would  I  had  died  at  Zara! 

Anp.  There  you  saved 

The  state ;  then  live  to  save  her  stUL     A  day. 
Another  day  like  that  would  be  the  best 
Reproof  to  them,  and  sole  revenge  for  you. 

IXope.  But  one  such  day  occurs  within  an  age ; 
My  life  is  little  leas  than  one,  and  tis 
Enough  for  Fortime  to  have  granted  onee^ 
That  which  scarce  one  more  Ikvour'd  citlien 
May  win  in  many  states  and  years.     But  why 
Thus  speak  I  ?    Venice  has  forgot  that  day — 
Then  why  should  I  remember  it  ? — FareweU, 
Sweet  Angiolina  I  I  must  to  my  cabinet ; 
There 's  much  for  me  to  do — and  the  hour  hastens. 

Anp.  Remonber  what  you  were. 

Dope.  It  were  in  vain  I 

Joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy. 
While  Sorrow's  memory  is  a  sorrow  stiU. 

Anp.  At  least,  whate'er  may  urge,  let  me  implore 
That  yon  will  take  some  little  pause  of  rest : 
Tour  sleep  for  many  nights  has  been  so  turbid. 
That  it  had  been  relief  to  have  awaked  you. 
Had  I  not  hoped  that  Nature  would  o'erpower 
At  length  the  thoughts  which  shook  your  slumbers 

thus. 
An  hour  of  rest  will  give  you  to  yomr  toUs 
With  fitter  thoughts  and  fbeshen'd  strength. 

Dope.  I  cannot^- 

I  must  not,  if  I  could ;  for  never  was 
Such  reason  to  be  watchful :  yet  a  few — 
Tet  a  few  days  and  dream-perturbed  nights. 
And    I    shall    slumber    well  —  but   where  ?  —  no 

matter. 
Adieu,  my  Angiolina. 

Anp.  Let  me  be 

An  instant  —  yet  an  instant  your  companion  ! 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you  thus. 

Dope.  Come  then. 

My  gentle  child — forgive  me ;  thou  wert  maide 
For  better  fortunes  than  to  share  in  mine. 
Now  darkling  in  their  close  toward  the  deep  vale 
Where  Death  sits  robed  in  his  all-sweeping  shadow. 
AVhen  I  am  gone — it  may  be  sooner  than 
Even  these  years  warrant,  for  there  is  that  stirring 
Within — above — around,  that  In  this  dty 
Will  make  the  cemeteries  populous 
As  e'er  they  were  by  pestilence  or  war, — 
When  I  am  nothing,  let  that  which  I  wae 
Be  still  sometimes  a  name  on  thy  sweet  lips. 
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A  shadow  in  thy  ftncy,  of  a  ttalog  [ber; — 

^Vhlch  would  not  hare  thee  mourn  if,  but  mnem- 
Let  us  begone^  my  child — the  time  is  pressing. 

[ExtuxL 

SCBNB  H. 
A  reiirtd  Spci  near  the  AraenaL 

IsaxEL  BsRTOccxo  and  Puiur  CALxirDAaa 
CaL  How  sped  you,  Israel,  in  your  late  complaint  ? 

/.  Ber.  Why,  welL 

CaL  Is 't  possible  I  will  he  be  punlsh*d  ? 

/.  Ber,  Tes. 

Cai.  With  what  ?  a  mulct  or  an  arrest  ? 

I.  Ber,  With  death  I  — 

CaL  Now  you  rave,  or  must  intend  revenge, 
Such  as  I  counseird  you,  with  your  own  hand. 

/.  Ber,  Tes ;  and  fat  one  sole  draught  of  hate,  forego 
The  great  redress  we  meditate  for  Venieo, 
And  change  a  life  of  hope  for  one  of  exile ; 
Leaving  one  scorpion  crush'd,  and  thousands  stinging 
My  friends,  my  fiimily,  my  countrymen  ! 
No,  Calendaio ;  these  same  drops  of  bloody 
Shed  »hamefiilly,.  shall  have  the  whole  of  his 

For  their  requital But  not  only  his ;      i 

We  will  not  strike  for  private  wrongs  alone;- 
Such  aie  tar  selfish  passions  and  rash  men. 
But  are  unworthy  a  tyrannicide. 

CaL  Tou  have  more  patience  than  I  care  to  boast 
Had  I  been  present  when  you  bore  this  insult, 
I  must  have  slalh  him,  or  expired  myself 
In  the  vain  effort  to  repress  my  wratiu 

/  Ber,  Thank  Heaven,  you  were  not— all  had  else 
been  marr'd: 
As  *t  is,  our  cause  looks  prosperous  still. 

CaL  Tou  saw 

The  Doge — what  answer  gave  he  ? 

L  Ber^  That  there  was 

No  punishment  for  such  as  Bavbarow 

CaL  I  told  you  so  before,  and  that  'twas  idle 
To  think  of  Justice  tnaa  such  hands. 

/.  Ber,  At  least. 

It  Inll'd  suspicion,  showing  confidence. 
Had  I  been  sUent,  not  a  sbirro  but 
Had  kept  me  in  his  eye,  as  meditating 
A  silent,  solitary,  deep  revenge. 

CaL  But  wherefore  not  address  you  to  the  Council  ? 
The  Doge  is  a  mere  puppet,  who  can  scarce 
Obtain  right  for  himseUL     Why  speak  to  Atm  7 

/.  Brr,  Tou  shall  know  that  hereafter. 

CaL  Why  not  now  7 

/.  Ber,  Be  patient  but  till  midnight     Get  your 
musters. 
And  bid  our  fHends  prepare  their  companies :  — 
Set  ail  in  readiness  to  strike  the  blow, 
Periups  in  a  Ifew  hours ;  we  have  long  waited 
For  a  fit  time — that  hour  is  on  the  dial. 
It  may  be,  of  to-morrow's  sun :  delay 
Beyond  may  breed  us  double  danger.     See 
That  aU  be  punctual  at  our  place  of  meeting. 
And  arm^d,  excepting  those  of  the  Sixteen, 
Who  will  remain  among  the  troops  to  wait 
ThesignaL 

CaL     These  brave  words  have  breathed  new  lifb 
Into  my  veins ;  I  am  sick  of  these  protracted 
And  hesitating  councils :  day  on  day 
Crawl'd  on,  and  added  but  another  link 
Tb  our  long  fetters,  and  some  firesher  wrong 
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Inflicted  on  our  brethren  or  ourselves. 
Helping  to  swell  our  tj'rants'  bloated  strength. 
Let  us  but  deal  upon  them,  and  I  care  not 
For  the  result,  which  must  be  death  or  freedom  I 
I'm  weary  to  the  heart  of  finding  neither. 

/.  Ber,  We  will  be  flree  in  life  or  death !  the  grave 
Is  chainless.    Have  you  all  the  musters  ready  ? 
And  are  the  sixteen  companies  oomplitei 
To  sixty? 

Cai,        All  save  two,  In  which  there  are 
Twenty-five  wanting  to  make  up  the  number. 

/.  Ber.  No  matter ;  we  can  do  without     Whoso 
are  they? 

CaL  Bertram's  and  old  Soranzo's,  both  of  whom 
Appear  less  forward  in  the  cause  than  we  are. 

/.  Ber,  Tour  fiery  nature  makes  you  deem  all  those 
Who  are  not  restless,  cold ;  but  there  exists 
Oft  in  concentred  spirits  not  less  daring 
Than  In  more  loud  avengers.     Do  not  doubt  thenu 

CaL  I  do  not  doubt  the  elder ;  but  in  Bertram 
There  is  a  hesitating  softness,  &tal 
To  enterprise  like  ours  :  I  *ve  seen  that  man 
Weep  like  an  infant  o'er  the  misery 
Of  others,  heedless  of  his  own,  though  greater ; 
And  in  a  recent  quarrel  I  beheld  him 
Turn  sick  at  sight  of  blood,  although  a  villain's. 

/.  Ber,  The  truly  brave  are  soft  of  heart  and  eyes. 
And  feel  for  what  their  duty  bids  them  do. 
1  have  known  Bertram. long;  there  doth  not  hceathe 
A  soul  mere  fUll  of  honour. 

CaL  It  may  be  so : 

I  apprehend  less  treachery  than  weakness ; 
Tet  as  he  has  no  mistress,  and  no  wife, 
To  work  upon  his  milkiness  of  spirit. 
He  may  go  through  the  ordeal ;  it  is  well . 
He  is  an  orphan,  friendless  save  in  us  : 
A  woman  or  a  child  had  made  him  less. 
Than  either  In  resolve. 

/.  Ber.  Such  ties  are  not 

For  those  who  are  called  to  the  high  destinies 
Which  purify  corrupted  commonwealths  ; 
We  must  forget  all  feelings  save  the  om— 
We  must  resign  all  passions  save  our  purpose— 
We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  country^ 
And  only  look  on  death  as  beautiful. 
So  that  the  sacrifice  ascend  to  heaven, 
And  draw  down  flreedom  on  her  evermore. 

CaL  But  if  we  fkll 

/.  Ber,  They  never  fail  who  die 

In  a  great  cause :  the  block  may  soak  their  gore ; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  snn  *,  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  widls — 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.  ,  Though  yean 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom. 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  aQ  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom :  What  were  we 
If  Brutus  had  not  lived  7     He  died  in  giving 
Bome  liberty,  but  left  a  deathless  lesson  — 
A  name  which  is  a  virtue,  and  a  soul 
Which  multiplies  itself  throughout  all  time. 
When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a  state 
Turns  servile :  he  and  his  high  fHend  were  styled 
**  The  last  of  Romans !  '*    Let  us  be  the  first 
Of  true  Venetians,  sprung  fhmi  Roman  sires. 

CuL  Our  fkthers  did  not  fiy  fh>m  Attlla 
Into  these  t^les,  where  palaces  have  sprung 
On  banks  redeem'd  firom  the  rude  ocean's  oose, 
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To  own  a  thousand  despots  In  hb  place. 

Better  bow  down  before  the  Hnn*  and  call 

A  Tartar  lord,  than  these  swoln  sUkworms  masters! 

The  first  at  least  was  man,  and  nacd  his  iword 

As  soepCre :  these  nnmanly  creeping  things 

Command  oar  swords,  and  role  us  with  a  word 

As  withaspelL 

/.  B«r,  It  shall  be  broken  soon. 

Ton  say  that  all  things  are  in  readiness : 
To-day  I  have  not  been  the  osoal  round. 
And  why  thou  knowcst;  bat  thy  Tigilance 
Wm  better  have  supplied  my  care :  these  orders 
In  recent  oouncO  to  redouble  now 
Our  efforts  to  repair  the  galleys,  have 
Lent  a  take  colUmr  to  the  introduction 
Of  many  of  our  cause  into  the  anenal. 
As  new  artificers  for  their  equipment. 
Or  firesh  recruits  obtain*d  in  haste  to  man 
The  hoped-for  fleet — Are  all  supplied  with  arms  * 

CaL  All  who  were  deem'd  trustworthy:  there  are 
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Whom  it  were  well  to  keep  in  ignorance 

TUl  it  be  time  to  strike,  and  then  supply  them ; 

When  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the  hour 

They  have  no  opportunity  to  pause. 

But  needs  must  on  with  those  who  will  surround  them. 

L  Btr,  Tou  have  said  wdL     Have  you  remarked 
aUsuch? 

CaL  I've  noted  most;  and  caused  the  other  chie& 
To  use  like  rantion  in  their  fompanlet. 
As  Ihr  as  I  have  seen,  we  are  enough 
To  make  the  enterprise  secure,  if  *tis 
Commenced  to-momnr  ;  but,  till  *tis  begun. 
Each  hour  Is  pregnant  with  a  thousand  perils. 

/.  Btr,  Let  the  Sixteen  meet  at  the  wonted  hour, 
Except  Saranso»  Niooletto  Bkmdo, 
And  Bfareo  Giuda,  wto  will  keep  their  watch 
Within  the  arsenal,  and  hold  all  ready 
Expectant  of  the  signal  we  will  fix  on. 

Cat  We  will  not  ftO. 

/.  Btr.  Let  all  the  rest  be  there; 

I  have  a  stranger  to  present  to  them. 

CSaL  A  stranger  I  doth  he  know  the  secret  ? 

/.  Bar.  TesL 

CaL  And  hare  you  dared  to  peril  your  ftiends*liTes 
On  a  rash  confidence  to  one  we  know  not  ? 

LBar.  I  have  rlsk'd  no  man's  life  except  my  own — 
Of  that  be  oertato :  be  b  one  who  may 
Make  oar  assurance  doubly  sure,  according 
His  aid ;  and  If  reluctant,  he  no  less 
Is  to  our  power ;  he  comes  alone  with  me. 
And  cannot  *scape  us ;  but  he  will  not  swerre. 

CaL  I  cannot  judge  of  this  until  I  know  him : 
Is  he  one  of  oar  order  f 

L  Btr^  Ay,  to  spirit. 

Although  a  diHd  of  greatness;  he  is  one 
Who  would  become  a  throne,  or  orerthrow  one  — 
One  who  has  done  great  deeds,  and  seen  great 

changes; 
No  tyrant,  though  bred  up  to  tyranny ; 
Valiant  to  war,  and  sage  to  council ;  noble 
In  nature,  although  haughty ;  quick,  yet  wary : 
Tct  for  all  this,  so  fbll  of  oertato  passions. 
That  if  once  stirr*d  and  baflicd,  as  he  has  been 
Upon  the  tenderest  points,  there  is  no  Fury 
In  GiTcian  story  like  to  that  which  wrtogs 
His  Titals  with  her  buming  hands,  till  he 
Grows  capable  of  all  things  for  rercnge  ; 


And  add  too,  that  his  mfaid  is  llberai. 
He  sees  and  feels  the  people  are  oppressed. 
And  shares  their  sufRntogs.     TUce  him  all  to  all. 
We  have  need  of  such,  and  soch  hate  need  of  na. 

CaL  And  what  pairt  would  yoa  hare  him  take 
with  us? 

LBtr.  Itmaybe^thatofchlct 

CaL  What!  and  resign 

Tour  own  command  as  leader  ? 

/.  Ber,  Eren  sol 

My  ol^ect  is  to  make  your  cause  end  well. 
And  not  to  push  myself  to  power.    Expcricnoe, 
Some  skill,  and  your  own  choice,  had  niark'd  me  oat 
T6  act  to  trust  as  your  commander,  till 
Some  worthier  should  appear:  if  I  hare  fimnd  sneh 
As  yoo  youTKlres  shall  own  more  worthy,  think  yoa 
That  I  would  hesitate  ftnm  sflftibnret, 
And,  coietuus  of  brief  authority. 
Stake  our  deep  toterett  on  my  stogie  Humghli> 
Bather  than  yield  to  one  abore  me  to 
All  leading  qualities  ?  No,  Calcndaro^ 
Know  your  fltiend  better;  but  yoa  all  shaB  Judge.  ^- 
Away  I  and  let  us  meet  at  the  fix'd  hoar. 
Be  Tigilant,  and  aU  will  yet  go  wdL 

CaL  Worthy  Bertocdo^  I  hare  known  yoa 
Trusty  and  brare,  with  head  and  heart  to  plan 
What  I  hare  still  been  prompt  to  caecate. 
For  my  own  part,  I  seek  no  other  chief; 
What  the  rest  win  decide  I  know  not,  bat 
I  am  with  TOO,  as  I  hare  erer  been. 
In  all  our  undertakings.     Now  ftreweD, 
Until  the  hour  of  midnight  sees  ns  meeL  [j 
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EmUr  tkt  Dogs  o&mc,  dUpdatd. 

Dogt  (so/m).     I  am  before  the  hour,  the  hour 
whose  toioe. 
Pealing  toto  the  areb  of  night,  might  strike 
These  palaces  with  ominous  tottering^ 
And  rock  their  marbles  to  the  comer-stone^ 
Waking  the  sleepers  fhnn  some  hideoos  drum 
Of  todistinct  but  awftil  augury 
Of  that  which  will  be&U  them.    Yes,  proud  dty  I 
Thou  must  be  cleansed  of  the  black  blood  which 

makes  thee 
A  laxar-hooae  of  tyranny :  the  task 
Is  forced  upon  me,  I  hare  sought  it  not ; 
And  therefore  was  I  punish*d,  seeing  this 
Fatridan  pestilence  spread  on  and  on. 
Until  at  length  it  smote  me  to  my  slumbers, 
And  I  am  tainted,  and  must  wash  away 
The  plague-qiots  to  the  healing  ware.     TaB  ftne  I 
Where  sleep  roy  fkthers,  whose  dim  statues  shadow 
The  floor  which  doth  divide  us  fhmi  the  dew!. 
Where  all  the  pregnant  hearts  of  our  bold  blood, 
MouUer'd  into  a  mite  of  ashes,  hold 
In  one  shrunk  heap  what  once  made  many  heroes. 
When  what  is  now  a  handful  shook  the  earth — 
Fane  of  the  tutelar  saints  who  guard  our  house  ! 
Vault  where  two  Doges  rest — my  tires !  who  died 
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Tbe  one  of  toil,  the  other  in  the  field. 

With  a  long  race  of  other  lineal  chiefo 

And  sages,  whose  gmt  labours,  wounds,  and  state 

I  have  Inherited, — let  the  graves  gape, 

nil  aU  thine  aisles  be  peopled  with  the  dead, 

And  pour  them  fh>fn  thy  portals  to  gase  on  me  I 

I  call  them  up,  and  them  and  thee  to  witness 

What  it  hath  been  which  put  me  to  this  task — 

Thdr  puze  high  blood,  their  blason-roU  of  glories. 

Their  mighty  name  dishonour*d  all  in  me. 

Not  6y  me,  but  by  the  ongrateAil  nobles 

We  fbught  to  make  our  equals,  not  our  lords :  —  > 

And  chiefly  thou,  Ordelafo  the  brave. 

Who  perish'd  in  the  field,  where  I  since  conquer*d. 

Battling  at  Zara,  did  the  hecatombs 

or  thine  and  Venice'  foes,  there  ofi'er*d  up 

By  thy  descendant,  merit  such  acquittance  ?  * 

Spirits  1  smile  down  upon  me ;  for  my  cause 

Is  yours.  In  all  life  now  can  be  of  youn, — 

Tour  fione,  your  name,  all  mingled  up  in  mine. 

And  in  the  future  fortunes  of  our  race  I 

Let  me  but  prosper,  and  I  make  this  city 

Free  and  immortal,  and  our  house's  name 

Worthier  of  what  you  were,  now  and  hereafter  I  '* ' 

Enter  IsaAKL  ButTUCCio. 

/.  Btr,  Who  goes  there  7 

JDope.  A  firiend  to  Tenlce. 

/.  Ber.  Tis  he. 

Welcome,  my  lord, — yon  are  before  the  Ume. 

Dofft,  I  am  ready  to  proceed  to  your  assembly. 

/.  Ber.  Have  with  you.  — I  am  proud  and  pleased 
to  see 
Such  confident  alacrity.     Tour  doubts 
Since  our  last  meeting,  then,  are  all  dispell'd  ? 

Dope.  Not  so — but  I  have  set  my  little  left 
Of  life  upon  this  cast :  the  die  was  thrown 
When  I  flnt  listen'd  to  your  treason —  Start  not  I 
Tkai  Is  the  word  ;  I  cannot  shape  my  tongue 
To  syllable  black  deeds  into  smooth  names, 
Tbou^  I  be  wrought  on  to  commit  them.     When 
I  beard  you  tempt  your  sovereign,  and  forbore 
To  have  yon  dragg'd  to  prison,  I  became 
Tour  guiltiest  accomplice :  now  you  may. 
If  it  so  please  you,  do  as  much  by  me. 

L  Ber.  Strange  words,my  lord,  and  most  unmerited ; 
I  am  no  spy,  and  neither  are  we  traiton. 

Doge.    We! —  We  I — no  matter — yon  have  eam'd 
the  right 
To  talk  of  Ks.  —But  to  the  point  —If  this 
Attempt  succeeds,  and  Venice,  rendered  free 
And  flourishing,  when  we  are  In  our  graves, 
Coodocts  her  generations  to  our  tombs. 
And  makes  her  children  with  their  little  hands 

1  rw  w^£».A*  •<« Mfir«  An*  f  «qo«i«»  no*  <w  lo»ds : 
-VS.] 
>r  B, thy  dnccadant, merit  ittch  {j^^JS?^!  mS.] 

*  TTIm  Doge,  tme  to  bit  appointment,  is  waiting  for  hit 
counctor  before  cbo  cbureb  of  San  Paolo  e  Giovanni.  There 
U  mtf  loftiness,  bodi  o(  feeling  and  diction.  In  this  passage. 
— JirraaT.] 

*  [There  is  a  freat  deal  of  natural  stmggle  lo  the  breast  of 
tiM  MeiiUiom  and  haughty  Doge,  between  the  resentment 
vich  Wliicb  he  bums  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reluctance 
vtth  vhkh  he  eonalders  the  meanness  of  the  associates  with 
•boiD  hehas  leagued  himself  on  the  other.  The  conspiring 
I>oKe  U  not,  ve  think,  meant  to  be  ambitloos  for  himself,  bat 
^  u  ttcmly,  proudly,  a  Venetian  noble ;  and  It  Is  impossible 
(or  Uai  to  tear  fhnn  his  bosom  tho  soom  for  every  thing 
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Strew  flowers  o*er  her  deliverers*  ashes,  then 
The  consequence  will  sanctify  the  deed. 
And  we  shall  be  like  the  two  Bruti  in 
The  annals  of  hereafter ;  but  if  not, 
If  we  should  fidl,  emplo)'ing  bloody  means 
And  secret  plot,  although  to  a  good  end. 
Still  we  are  traitors,  honest  Israel ; — thou 
No  less  than  he  who  was  thy  sovereign 
Six  hours  ago,  and  now  thy  brother  rebel. 

/.  Btr.  *Tis  not  the  moment  to  consider  thus. 
Else  I  could  answer.  — Let  us  to  the  meeting, 
Or  we  may  be  observed  in  lingering  here. 

Doge.  Wc  are  observed,  and  have  been. 

/.  Ber.  We  observed ! 

Let  me  discover — and  this  steel 

Doge.  Put  up ; 

Here  are  no  human  witnesses :  look  there— 
What  see  you  ? 

/.  Ber.  Only  a  tall  warrior's  statue 

Bestriding  a  proud  steed,  in  the  dim  light 
Of  the  dull  moon. 

Doge.  That  warrior  was  the  sire 

Of  my  sire's  fathers,  and  that  statue  was 
Decreed  to  him  by  the  twice  rescued  city :  — 
Think  you  that  he  looks  down  on  us,  or  no  7 

7.  Ber,  My  lord,  these  are  mere  fantasies ;  there 
are 
No  eyes  in  marble. 

Doge.  But  there  are  in  Death. 

I  tell  thee,  man,  there  is  a  spirit  in 
Such  things  that  acts  and  sees,  unseen,  though  felt ; 
And,  if  there  be  a  spell  to  stir  the  dead, 
*T  is  in  such  deeds  as  we  are  now  upon. 
Dcem'st  thou  the  souls  of  such  a  race  as  mine 
Can  rest,  when  he,  their  last  descendant  chief. 
Stands  plotting  on  the  brink  of  their  pure  graves 
With  stung  plebeians  ?  < 

/.  Ber.  It  had  been  as  well 

To  have  ponder'd  this  before, — ere  you  embark*d 
In  our  great  enterprise.  —Do  you  repent  ? 

Doge.  No — but  I/ee4  and  shall  do  to  the  last. 
I  cannot  quench  a  glorious  life  at  once. 
Nor  dwindle  to  the  thing  I  now  must  be,  ^ 
And  take  men's  lives  by  stealth,  without  some  pause : 
Tet  doubt  me  not ;  it  is  this  very  feeling. 
And  knowing  what  has  wrung  me  to  be  thus, 
Which  is  your  best  security.     There's  not 
A  roused  mechanic  In  your  busy  plot 
So  wrong'd  as  I,  so  fUVn,  so  loudly  call'd 
To  his  redress :  the  very  means  I  am  fiorced 
By  these  fell  tyrants  to  adopt  is  such. 
That  I  abhor  them  doubly  for  the  deeds 
Which  I  must  do  to  pay  them  back  for  theirs. 

/.  Ber,  Let  us  away — hark— the  hour  strikes. 

plebeian  which  has  been  Implanted  there  by  birth,  education, 
and  a  long  life  of  princely  command.  There  are  other 
thoughts,  too,  and  ot  a  gentler  kind,  which  cross  firom  time 
to  time  his  perturbed  spirit.  He  remembers  —  he  cannot 
entirely  forget — the  days  and  nights  of  old  companionship, 
by  which  he  had  long  been  bound  to  those  whose  sentence  he 
has  consented  to  seal.  He  has  himself  been  declaiming 
against  the  folly  of  mercy,  and  arguing  valiantl  v  the  necessity 
of  total  extirpation, — and  that,  too,  in  the  teeth  even  of  some 
of  the  plebeian  conspirators  themselves :  yet  the  Poet,  with 
profound  insight  into  the  human  heart,  makes  him  shudder 
when  his  own  impetuosity  has  brought  himself,  and  all  who 
hear  him,  to  the  brink.  He  cannot  look  upon  the  bloody 
resolution,  no  not  even  after  be  himself  has  been  tho  chief 
instrument  of  Its  formation.  —  Lockbart.] 

s  ru  ts^  Am,%,^y^  *A  KtYte  thing  I  now  must  be, 

•  C"  Nor  dwindle  to  J  ^  cut-U» Joat  without  shuddering."  - 

MS.] 
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I       Dog9,  On— On — 

It  is  our  knell,  or  that  of  Tenioe  — On ! 

/.  Ber,  Say  rather,  *tia  her  freedom's  rising  peal 
Of  triumph— -This  way — we  are  near  the  place. 

[ExeuMl. 

SCENE  IL 
The  Hbuu  when  th»  Cotupiraton  meet. 

Daoouno,   Doao,   BsaTaASi,   Fkdclx  TacTisAVo» 

CALKKDAaO,  AXTOKIO  DKLLX  BSNOC,  &C.  &C. 

CaL  {emtering).  Are  all  here  ? 

Day.  All  with  you ;  except  the  three 

On  duty,  and  our  leader  Israel, 
Who  is  expected  momently. 

CdL  Where  *8  Bertram  ? 

Ber.  Here! 

CaL  Have  you  not  been  able  to  complete 

The  number  wanting  in  your  company? 

Ber.  1  had  mark*d  out  some :  but  I  have  not  dared 
To  trust  them  with  the  secret,  till  assured 
That  they  were  worthy  fkith. 

CaL  There  is  no  need 

Of  trusting  to  their  ftlth :  who,  save  ourselves 
And  our  more  chosen  comrades,  is  aware 
Fully  of  our  intent  ?  they  think  themselves 
Engaged  in  secret  to  the  Slgnory,  > 
To  punish  some  more  dissolute  young  nobles 
Who  have  defied  the  law  in  their  excesses ; 
But  once  drawn  up,  and  their  new  swords  well-flesh'd 
In  the  rank  hearts  at  the  more  odious  senators, 
They  will  not  hesitate  to  follow  up 
Their  blow  upon  the  others,  when  they  see 
The  example  of  their  chiefi,  and  I  for  one 
Will  set  them  such,  that  they  for  very  shame 
And  safety  will  not  pause  till  all  have  perish'd. 

Ber.  How  say  you  ?  aUt 

CaL  Whom  wouldst  thou  spare  ? 

Ber.  I  spare? 

I  have  no  power  to  spare.     I  only  question*d. 
Thinking  that  even  amongst  these  wicked  men 
There  might  be  some,  whose  age  and  qualities 
Might  mark  them  out  for  pity. 

CaL  Tes,  such  pity 

As  when  the  viper  hath  been  cut  to  pieces. 
The  separate  fHigments  quivering  in  the  sun. 
In  the  last  energy  of  venomous  life. 
Deserve  and  have.     Why,  I  should  think  as  soon 
Of  pitying  some  particular  fimg  which  made 
One  in  the  jaw  of  the  swoln  serpent,  as 
Of  saving  one  of  these ;  they  form  but  links 
Of  one  long  chain ;  one  mass,  one  breath,  one  body ; 
They  eat,  and  drink,  and  live,  and  breed  together. 
Bevel,  and  lie,  oppress,  and  kill  in  concert,  — 
So  let  them  die  as  ome  / 

I>ap.  Should  ome  survive. 

He  would  be  dangerous  as  the  whole ;  it  is  not 
Their  number,  be  it  tens  or  thousands,  but 
The  spirit  of  this  aristocracy 
Which  roust  be  rooted  out ;  and  if  there  were 
A  single  shoot  of  the  old  tree  in  lifr, 
*T  would  &sten  in  the  soil,  and  spring  again 
To  gloomy  verdure  and  to  bitter  firuit. 
Bertram,  we  must  be  fixm ! 

CaL  Look  to  it  well, 

Bertram :  I  have  an  eye  upon  thee. 


Ber.  Who 

Distrusts  me  ? 

CaL  NotI;  forif Ididso, 

Thou  wouldst  not  now  be  there  to  talk  of  tmst : 
It  is  thy  softness,  not  thy  want  of  ftith. 
Which  makes  thee  to  be  doubted. 

Ber»  Ton  should  know 

Who  hear  me,  who  and  what  I  am ;  a  man 
Boused  like  yourselves  to  overthrow  uypwion ; 
A  kind  man,  I  am  apt  to  think,  as  some 
Of  you  have  found  me ;  and  if  brave  or  no» 
You,  Calendaro,  can  pronounce,  who  have  seen  me 
Put  to  the  proof;  or,  if  you  should  have  doubts^ 
111  clear  them  on  your  person  1 

CaL  Toa  are  wdoome^ 

When  OQoe  our  enterprise  is  o'er,  whldi  most  not 
Be  interrupted  by  a  private  brawL 

Ber.  I  am  no  brawler ;  but  can  bear  myself 
As  ikr  among  the  foe  as  any  he 
Wlio  hears  me ;  else  why  have  I  been  selected 
To  be  of  your  chief  comrades  7  but  no  less 
I  own  my  natural  weakness ;  I  have  not 
Tct  leam'd  to  think  of  indiscriminate  murder 
Without  some  sense  of  shuddering ;  and  the  sight 
Of  blood  which  spouts  through  hoary  scalps  b  not 
To  me  a  thing  of  triumph,  nor  the  death 
Of  men  surprised  a  glory.     Well — too  wdl 
I  know  that  we  must  do  such  things  on  those 
Whose  acts  have  raised  up  such  avengeis;  bat 
If  there  were  some  of  these  who  could  be  saved 
From  out  this  sweeping  fiite,  for  our  own  sakcs 
And  for  our  honour,  to  take  off  some  stain 
Of  massacre,  which  else  poUutes  it  wholly, 
I  had  been  glad ;  and  see  no  cause  in  this 
For  sneer,  nor  for  suspicion  I 

Bap.  Calm  thee,  Beitiam; 

For  we  suspect  thee  not,  and  take  good  heart. 
It  is  the  cause,  and  not  our  will,  which  asks 
Such  actions  fhxn  our  hands :  well  wash  away 
All  stains  in  Freedom's  fountain  1 
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Enter  IsaAXL  BxxTUCCio,  aad  the  Docs,  dStyauadL 

Daff.  Wekome,  IsraeL 

CoHsp.  Most  welcome. — Brave  BertncdOk  thou 
art  late  — 
Who  Is  this  stranger? 

Git  It  is  time  to  name  him. 

Our  comrades  are  even  now  prepared  to  greet  him 
In  brotherhood,  as  I  have  made  it  known 
That  thou  wouldst  add  a  brother  to  our  canse^ 
Approved  by  thee,  and  thus  approved  by  all. 
Such  is  our  trust  in  all  thine  actions^     Now 
Let  him  unfold  himselfl 

i.  Ber.  Stranger,  step  forth  t 

[  The  Doox  discover*  hvmself. 

CoHsp.  To  annsl—we  are  betray'd — it  Is  the 
Doge! 
Down  with  them  both  !  our  traitorous  captain,  and 
The  tyrant  he  hath  sold  us  to  ! 

CaL  {dramimy  his  sword).         Hold !  hold ! 
Who  moves  a  step  against  them  dies.     Hold  I  hear 
B  rtnccio — What !  are  you  appalTd  to  see 
A  lone,  unguarded,  weaponless  old  man 
Amongst  you? — Israel,   speak  I  what  means  tibis 
mystery  ?  [bo^osns, 

/.  Ber.  Let  them  advance  and  strike  at  their  own 
Ungrateftil  suicides  !  for  on  our  lives 
Depend  their  own,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
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Doge,  Strike  I — If  I  dreaded  doith,  a  death  more 
fearflil 
Than  any  your  rash  weapons  can  inflict, 
I  should  not  now  be  here :  — Oh,  noble  Courage  1 
The  eldest  bom  of  Fear,  which  makes  you  brave 
Against  this  solitary  hoary  head  t 
See  the  bold  chiefs,  who  would  reform  a  state 
And  shake  down  senates,  mad  with  wrath  and  dread 
At  sight  of  one  patrician  1 — Butcher  ma, 
Tou  can ;  I  care  not  — Israel,  are  these  men 
The  mighty  hearts  you  spoke  of?  look  upon  them  I 

CaL  Faith  !  he  hath  shamed  us,  and  deservedly. 
Was  this  your  trust  in  your  true  chief  Bertucdo, 
To  turn  your  swords  ajpdnst  him  and  his  guest  7 
Sheathe  them,  and  hear  him. 

/.  Bar,  I  disdain  to  speak. 

They  might  and  must  have  known  a  heart  like 

mine 
Incapable  of  treachery ;  and  the  power 
They  gave  me  to  adopt  all  fitting  means 
To  further  their  design  was  ne*er  abused. 
They  might  be  certain  that  whoe'er  was  brought 
By  me  into  this  council  had  been  led 
To  take  his  choice — as  brother,  or  as  victim. 

Dogt.  And  which  am  I  to  be  ?  your  actions  leave 
Some  cause  to  doubt  the  freedom  of  the  choice. 

/.  Ber.  My   lord,  we  would  ha>'e  perish'd  here 
together. 
Had  these  rash  men  proceeded ;  but,  behold. 
They  are  ashamed  of  that  mad  moment's  impulse. 
And  droop  their  heads ;  believe  me,  they  are  such 
As  I  described  them — Speak  to  them. 

CaL  Aj,  speak ; 

We  an*  all  listening  in  wonder. 

/.  Ber.  (^addreeaing  the  Coneyiratora').  You  are  safe, 
Nay,  more,  almost  triumphant — listen  then. 
And  know  my  words  fbr  truth. 

I>offe,  Tou  see  me  here. 

As  one  of  you  hath  said,  an  old,  unarm  *d, 
I>e(ini€eless  man ;  and  yesterday  you  saw  me 
Presiding  in  the  hall  of  ducal  state. 
Apparent  sovereign  of  our  hundred  isles. 
Robed  in  official  purple,  dealing  out 
The  edicts  of  a  power  which  is  not  mine. 
Nor  yours,  but  of  our  masters — the  patricians. 
Why  I  was  there  you  know,  or  think  you  know ; 
Why  I  am  here,  he  who  hath  been  most  wrong'd. 
He  who  among  you  hath  been  most  insulted. 
Outraged  and  trodden  on,  until  he  doubt 
If  he  be  worm  or  no,  may  answer  for  me. 
Asking  of  his  own  heart,  what  brought  him  here  ? 
Tou  know  my  recent  story,  all  men  know  it. 
And  judge  of  it  far  differently  from  those 
Who  sate  In  Judgment  to  heap  scorn  on  scorn. 
But  spare  me  the  recital^  it  is  here. 
Here  at  my  heart  the  outrage — but  my  words, 
Already  spent  In  unavailing  plaints. 
Would  only  show  my  feebleness  the  more, 
And  I  come  here  to  strengthen  even  the  strong, 
And  urge  them  on  to  deeds,  and  not  to  war 
With  woman's  weapons ;  but  I  need  not  urge  you. 
Our  private  wrongs  have  sprung  from  public  vices. 
In  this— I  cannot  call  it  commonwealth 
Nor  kingdom,  which  hath  neither  prince  nor  people. 
But  all  the  sins  of  the  old  Spartan  state  i 

I  r«  n.^  .11  *«..  f  *io>  of  tbe  old  SpATtan  state. 

I  r*  But  aU  the  ^  worrt  sins  of  the  Spartwi  iute."  -  MS.] 
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Without  its  virtues — temperance  and  valour. 

The  lords  of  Lacedxmon  were  true  soldiers. 

But  ours  are  Sybarites,  while  we  are  Helots, 

Of  whom  I  am  the  lowest,  most  enslaved ; 

Although  dress'd  out  to  head  a  pageant,  as 

The  Greeks  of  yore  made  drunk  their  slaves  to  form 

A  pastime  for  their  children.     You  are  met 

To  overthrow  this  monster  of  a  state, 

This  mockery  of  a  government,  this  spectre, 

AVhich  must  be  exorcised  with  blood, — and  then 

We  will  renew  the  times  of  truth  and  Justice, 

Condensing  in  a  ihir  free  commonwealth 

Not  rash  equality  but  equal  rights, 

Proportion^  like  the  columns  to  the  temple. 

Giving  and  taking  strength  reciprocal. 

And  making  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beauty. 

So  that  no  part  could  be  removed  without 

Infringement  of  the  general  symmetry. 

In  operating  this  great  change,  I  claim 

To  be  one  of  you —  if  you  truest  in  me ; 

If  not,  strike  home,  —  my  life  is  compromised. 

And  I  would  rather  fkll  by  freemen's  handi 

Than  live  another  day  to  act  the  tyrant 

As  delegate  of  tyrants :  such  I  am  not. 

And  never  have  been — read  it  in  our  annals ; 

I  can  appeal  to  my  past  government 

In  many  lands  and  cities ;  they  can  tell  you 

If  I  were  an  oppressor,,  or  a  man 

Feeling  and  thinking  for  my  fellow  men. 

Haply  had  I  been  what  the  senate  sought, 

A  thing  of  robes  and  trinkets,  disen'd  out 

To  sit  in  state  as  for  a  sovereign's  picture  ; 

A  popular  scourge,  a  ready  sentence*Blgner, 

A  stickler  for  the  Senate  and  "  the  Forty,*' 

A  sceptic  of  all  measures  which  had  not 

The  sanction  of  **  the  Ten,**  a  coundl-fiiwncr, 

A  tool,  a  fool,  a  puppet, — they  had  ne'er 

Foster'd  the  wretch  who  stung  me.     What  I  suffer 

Has  reach'd  me  through  my  pity  for  the  people ; 

That  many  know,  and  they  who  know  not  yet 

Will  one  day  learn :  meantime,  I  do  devote, 

Whate'er  the  issue,  my  last  days  of  life — 

My  present  power  such  as  it  is — not  that 

Of  Doge^  but  of  a  man  who  has  been  great 

Before  he  was  degraded  to  a  Doge, 

And  still  has  individual  means  and  mind ; 

I  stake  my  ftme  (and  I  had  fame) — my  breath  — 

(The  least  of  all,  for  Its  last  hours  are  nigh) 

My  heart — my  hope — my  soul — upon  this  cast  I 

Such  as  I  am,  I  offer  me  to  you 

And  to  your  chiefr,  accept  me  or  nject  me, 

A  Prince  who  &in  would  be  a  citixen 

Or  nothing,  and  who  has  left  his  throne  to  be  so. 

CaL  Long  live  Faliero  1 — Venice  shall  be  free  I 

Contp.  Long  live  Faliero  I 

/.  Ber.  Comrades  1  did  I  well  ? 

Is  not  this  man  a  host  in  such  a  cause  ? 

Doge.  This  is  no  time  for  eulogies,  nor  place 
For  exultation.     Am  I  one  of  you  ? 

CaL  Ay,  and  the  first  amongst  us,  as  thou  hast  been 
Of  Venice — be  our  general  and  chief. 

Doge.  Chief  1 — general ! — I  was  general  at  Zara, 
And  chief  in  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  prince  in  Venice : 

I  cannot  stoop that  Is,  I  am  not  fit 

To  lead  a  band  of patriots ;  when  I  lay 

Aside  the  dignities  which  I  have  borne, 
'T  is  not  to  put  on  others,  but  to  be 
Mate  to  my  fellows — but  now  to  the  point : 
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Israel  has  stated  to  me  your  whole  plan — 
Tis  bold,  bat  feasible  if  I  assist  it. 
And  must  be  set  in  motioa  instantly. 

CaL  E*en  when  thou  wilt  Is  it  not  so^  myfiriends? 
I  have  disposed  all  for  a  sudden  blow ; 
When  shall  it  be  then  ? 

Doge.  At  sunrise. 

Bcr,  So  soon  ? 

Dope,  So  soon  ? —so  late — each  hour  accumulates 
Peril  on  peril,  and  the  more  so  now 
Since  I  have  mingled  with  you; — know  yon  not 
The  Council,  and  ••  the  Ten  ?  "  the  spies,  the  eyes 
Of  the  patricians  dubious  of  their  slaves,  [one  ? 

And  now  more  dubious  of  the  prince  they  have  made 
I  tell  you,  you  must  strike,  and  suddenly, 
Full  to  the  Hydra's  heart— its  heads  will  follow. 

CfiL  With  all  my  soul  and  sword,  I  yield  assent ; 
Our  companies  are  ready,  sixty  each. 
And  all  now  under  arms  by  Israel's  order ; 
Each  at  their  different  place  of  rendezvous, 
And  vigilant,  expectant  of  some  blow ; 
Let  each  repair  for  action  to  his  post ! 
And  now,  my  lord,  the  signal  ? 

Dtige,  When  you  hear 

The  great  bell  of  SL  Mark's,  which  may  not  be 
Struck  without  special  order  of  the  Doge 
(The  last  poor  privilege  they  leave  their  prince), 
Mareh  on  Saint  Mark's  I 

/.  Bar,  And  there  ?  — 

Doge.  By  dUTerent  routes 

Let  your  march  be  directed,  every  sixty 
Entering  a  separate  avenue,  and  still 
Upon  the  way  let  your  crj  be  of  war 
And  of  the  Genoese  Heet,  by  the  first  dawn 
Dlscem'd  before  the  port ;  form  round  the  palace. 
Within  whose  court  will  be  drawn  out  in  arms 
My  nephew  and  the  clients  of  our  house. 
Many  and  martial ;  while  the  bell  tolls  on. 
Shout  ye,  **  Saint  Mark  I — the  foe  is  on  our  waters  !** 

CaL  I  see  it  now — but  on,  my  noble  lord. 

Doge.  All  the  patricians  flocking  to  the  Coundl, 
(Which  they  dare  not  refuse,  at  the  dread  signal 
Pealing  fh>m  out  their  patron  saint's  proud  tower,) 
Will  then  be  gather'd  in  unto  the  harvest. 
And  we  will  reap  them  with  the  sword  for  sickle. 
If  some  few  should  be  tardy  or  absent  them, 
'T  will  be  but  to  be  taken  faint  and  single. 
When  the  nuyority  are  put  to  rest.  [scotch, 

CaL  Would  that  the  hour  were  come  t  we  will  not 
ButkUL 

Ber.       Once  more,  sir,  with  your  pardon,  I 
Would  now  repeat  the  question  which  I  ask'd 
Before  Bertuccio  added  to  our  cause 
This  great  ally  who  renders  it  more  sure. 
And  therefore  safer,  and  as  such  admits 
Some  dawn  of  mercy  to  a  portion  of 
Oar  victims — must  all  perish  in  this  slaughter  ? 

CaL  All  who  encounter  me  and  mine,  be  sure. 
The  mercy  they  have  shown,  I  show. 

Comsp.  All !  All  I 

Is  this  a  time  to  talk  of  pity  ?  when 
Have  they  e'er  shown,  or  felt,  or  feign'd  it  7 

/.  Ber,  Bertram, 

This  false  compassion  is  a  folly,  and 

i  C«  Fought  by  my  sLle.  sad  f  ^^  gj™;~  }  shared 
^'i'&^trSl^rJ^J  I«-edtheHfc/'*c.-MS.] 
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Iiuostioe  to  thy  comrades  and  thy 

Dost  thott  not  see,  that  if  we  single  out 

Some  for  escape,  they  live  hot  to  ascoge 

The  fallen?  and  how  distinguish  now  the  inaoeeot 

From  out  the  guilty  ?  all  their  acta  are  eM— 

A  single  emanation  fbom  one  body* 

Together  knit  for  our  oppression  I    *Tls 

Much  that  we  let  their  chiUren  live;  I  doobt 

If  all  of  these  even  should  be  set  apart : 

The  hunter  may  reserve  some  sin^  cnb 

From  out  the  tiger's  litter,  but  who  e'er 

Would  seek  to  save  the  spotted  sire  or  dam. 

Unless  to  perish  by  their  fongs  ?  however, 

I  will  abide  by  Doge  Fallero's  coonael : 

Let  him  decide  if  any  should  he  saved. 

Doge.  Ask  me  not — tempt  me  not  with  iodi  a 
question—- 
Decide  yourselves. 

/.  Ber.  Tou  know  their  private  viztncs 

Far  better  than  we  can,  to  whouLalooe 
Their  public  vices,  and  most  foul  oppression. 
Have  made  them  deadly ;  if  there  be  amongst  them 
One  who  deserves  to  be  repeal'd,  pronounce. 

Doge.  Dolfino's  fiither  was  my  friend,  and  Lando 
Fought  by  my  side,  and  Mare  Coraaro  shared  * 
My  Genoese  embassy :  I  saved  the  life 
Of  Veniero — shall  I  save  it  twice  7 
Would  that  I  could  save  them  and  Tenioe  also  I 
All  these  men,  or  their  fathers,  were  my  friends 
Till  they  became  my  subjects ;  then  fell  fhxn  me 
As  fkithless  leaves  drop  finom  the  o'erMown  flower. 
And  left  me  a  lone  blighted  thorny  stalk. 
Which,  in  its  solitude,  can  shelter  nothing ; 
So,  as  they  let  me  wither,  let  them  perish  1 

CaL  They  cannot  co-exist  with  Yoiice'  fkeedom  ! 

Doge.  Te,  though  you  know  and  feel  our  mutual 
mass 
Of  many  wrongs,  even  ye  are  ignorant* 
What  fatal  poison  to  the  springs  of  life. 
To  human  ties,  and  all  that 's  good  and  dear, 
Lurks  in  the  present  institutes  of  Tenlce  : 
All  these  men  were  my  friends ;  I  loved  them,  they 
Bequited  honourably  my  regards ; 
We    served    and  fought;    we  smUed  and  wept  In 

concert; 
We  revdl'd  or  we  sorrow'd  side  by  side ; 
We  made  alliances  of  blood  and  marriage ; 
We  grew  in  years  and  honours  feiriy, — till 
Their  own  desire,  not  my  ambition,  made 
Them  choose  me  for  their  prince,  and  then  fhreweU  I 
Farewell  all  social  memory  I  all  thou^ts         [ships. 
In  common  I  and  sweet  bonds  which  link  old  friend- 
When  the  survivors  of  long  years  and  actions, 
Which  now  belong  to  hbtory,  soothe  the  days 
Which  yet  remain  by  treasuring  each  other. 
And  never  meet,  but  each  beholds  the  mirror 
Of  half  a  century  on  his  brother's  brow. 
And  sees  a  hundred  beings,  now  in  earUi, 
Flit  round  them  whispering  of  the  days  gone  by. 
And  seeming  not  all  dead,  as  long  as  two 
Of  the  brave,  joyous,  reckless,  glorious  band. 
Which  once  were  one  and  many,  still  retain 
A  breath  to  sigh  for  them,  a  tongue  to  speak 
Of  deeds  that  else  were  silent,  save  on  mnrhlr 
Olme !  Olme ! — and  must  I  do  this  deed  7 

'  [••  Bear  witncM  with  me  I  je  who  hear  and  know. 

And  fed  our  mutual  mass  of  many  wrons*."—  MS.] 
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L  B«r»  Hy  lord,  you  are  much  moved :  it  la  not 
now 
That  such  things  must  be  dwelt  upon. 

Doge.  Tour  patience 

A  moment — I  recede  not :  mark  witb  me 
The  gloomy  vices  of  this  government 
From  the  hour  they  made  me  Doge,  the  Doge  tuzt 

made  me^ 
Farewell  the  past  1  I  died  to  all  that  had  been. 
Or  rather  they  to  me :  no  friends,  no  kindness, 
No  privacy  of  life — all  were  cut  off: 
They  came  not  near  me,  such  approach  gave  umbrage ; 
They  could  not  love  me,  such  was  not  the  law ; 
They  thwarted  me,  't^vas  the  state's  policy ; 
They  baffled  me,  *twas  a  patrician's  duty ; 
They  wrong'd  me,  ft>r  such  was  to  right  the  state ; 
They  could  not  right  me,  that  would  give  suspicion ; 
So  that  I  was  a  slave  to  my  own  suUjects ; 
So  that  I  was  a  foe  to  my  own  friends ; 
Begirt  with  spies  for  guards — with  robes  for  power — 
With  pomp  for  freedom — gaolers  for  a  council — 
Inquisitors  for  friends — and  hell  for  life  I 
I  had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left. 
And  thai  they  poison'd  !  My  pure  household  gods  i 
Were  shiver'd  on  my  hearth,  and  o'er  their  shrine 
Sate  grinning  Bibaldry  and  sneering  Scorn. 

/.  Ber.  Tou  have  been  deeply  wnmg'd,  and  now 
shaUbe 
Nobly  avenged  before  another  nighL 

Doffe.  I  had  borne  all — it  hurt  me,  but  I  bore  it-— 
Till  this  last  running  over  of  the  cup 
Of  bitterness — until  this  last  loud  insult. 
Mot  only  unredress'd,  but  sanction'd ;  then. 
And  thus,  I  cast  all  further  feelings  firom  me — 
The  feelings  which  they  crush'd  for  me,  long,  long 
Belbre,  even  in  their  oath  of  &lse  allegiance  I 
Even  in  that  very  hour  and  vow,  they  allured 
Their  friend  and  made  a  sovereign,  as  boys  make 
Playthings,  to  do  their  pleasure — and  be  broken  I 
I  from  that  hour  have  seen  but  senators 
In  dark  suspldous  conflict  with  the  Doge, 
Brooding  with  him  in  mutual  hate  and  fear ; 
They  dreading  he  should  snatch  the  tyranny 
From  out  their  grasp,  and  he  abhorrixig  tyrants. 
To  me,  then,  these  men  have  no  private  life. 
Nor  claim  to  ties  they  have  cut  off  firom  others ; 
As  senators  fbr  arbitrary  acts 
Amenable,  I  look  on  them— as  such 
Let  them  be  dealt  upon.  * 

CaL  And  now  to  action ! 

Hence,  brethren,  to  our  posts,  and  may  this  be 

>  [•■  I  coold  hare  forgiren  the  dagger  or  the  bowl,  any  thing, 
bnt  the  dellbarate  desolation  p1£m  upon  me,  when  1  itood 
alone  upon  mr  hearth,  with  my  lioaiefaold  gods  ihirered 
around  me.  Do  yoa  suppose  I  hare  forgotien  or  forgiren  it  ? 
It  lias,  comparatively,  swallowed  up  in  me  erery  other  feeling, 
and  I  am  only  a  spectator  upon  earth  till  a  tenfold  oppor- 
tunity offcrs.    It  may  come  yat." — JB^rois  Lettertf  1819. J 

s  [The  struggle  of  feelings  with  which  the  Doge  undertakes 
the  ooospincy  is  admirably  contrasted  with  the  ferocious 
eagerness  of  Ids  low-born  associates }  and  only  loses  its  effect, 
iMcause  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  the  nun  who  felt  thus 
could  not  liaTe  gone  on  with  his  guilty  project,  unless  stimu- 
lated by  some  greater  and  more  accumulated  injuries  than 
are,  hi  the  coarse  of  the  tragedy,  brought  before  tlie  peroep- 
tloa  of  the  reader.  ~  HsaaaO 

s  £«*  Nor  torn  aside  to  strike  at  such  a  {^|^i^|^>t_|^sj 

*  TThe  great  defect  of  Marino  Faliero  is,  that  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  conspiracy  excite  no  biteresL  It  matters 
little  that  Lord  Dyron  has  been  faithful  to  history,  if  the  event 
is  drstltittt  of  a  poetic  character.    Like  AUeri,  to  whom 
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The  last  night  of  mere  words :  I  *d  fUn  be  dohigl 
Saint  Mark's  great  bell  at  dawn  shall  find  me  wakeful  I 

/.  Ber.  Dispene  then  to  your  posts :  be  firm  and 
vigilant; 
Think  oo  the  wrongs  we  bear,  the  rig^  we  claim. 
This  day  and  night  shall  be  the  last  of  peril  I 
Watch  fbr  the  signal,  and  then  march.    I  go 
To  Join  my  band ;  let  each  be  prompt  to  marshal 
His  separate  charge:  the  Doge  will  now  return 
To  the  palace  to  prepare  all  fbr  the  bkm. 
We  part  to  meet  in  fireedom  and  in  glory  I  [yon 

Qd.  Doge,  when  I  greet  you  next,  my  homage  to 
Shall  be  the  head  of  Steno  on  this  sword  I 

Doge,  No ;  let  him  be  reserved  unto  the  last. 
Nor  turn  aside  to  strike  at  such  a  prey,' 
Till  nobler  game  is  quarried :  his  offimce 
Was  a  mere  ebullition  of  the  vice. 
The  general  corruption  generated 
By  the  foul  aristocracy :  he  could  not— 
He  dared  not — in  more  honourable  days 
Have  rlsk'd  it     I  have  merged  all  private  wrath 
Against  him,  in  the  thought  of  our  great  purpose. 
A  slave  insults  me— I  require  his  punishment 
From  his  proud  master's  hands ;  if  he  rcAise  it. 
The  offence  grows  his,  and  let  him  answer  it 

CaL  Tet  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  alliance 
Which  consecrates  our  undertaUng  more^ 
I  owe  him  such  deep  gratitude,  that  ftin 
I  would  repay  him  as  he  merits ;  may  I  ? 

Doge,  Tou  would  but  lop  the  hand,  and  I  the  head ; 
Yon  would  but  smite  the  scholar,  I  the  master; 
You  would  but  punish  Steno,  I  the  senate. 
I  cannot  pause  on  individual  hate. 
In  the  absorbing,  sweeping,  whole  revenge, 
'NVhich,  like  the  sheeted  fire  firom  heaven,  must  blast 
Without  distinction,  as  it  fell  of  yore. 
Where  the  Dead  Sea  hath  quench'd  two  cities*  ashes. 

/.  Ber.  Away,  then,  to  your  posts !  I  but  remain 
A  moment  to  accompany  the  Doge 
To  our  late  place  of  tryst,  to  see  no  spies 
Have  been  upon  the  scout,  and  thence  I  hasten 
To  where  my  allotted  band  is  under  aims. 

CaL  Farewell,  then, — until  dawn  I 

/.  Ber,  Success  go  with  you ! 

Qmap,  We  will  not  lUl — Away  I  My  lord.  farewelL^ 

[The  Cojupiratore  eaiute  the  Dooa  and  Iskaxl 
BxETUCcxo,  and  retiret  headed  bg  Pbilxp  Cauck- 
DARO.  2%«  Doos  and  Isoaxl  Bsatuccio 
rcmatM. 

/.  Ber,  We  have  them  in  the  toil — it  cannot  fkil  I 
Now  thou  'rt  indeed  a  sovereign,  and  wilt  make 

in  many  points,  his  genius  approximates,  he  is  fettered  by  an 
intractable  story,  which  is  wholly  remote  from  the  tnstincu 
and  feelings  of  mankind.  How  elevated  soever  may  be  his 
diction,  bow  vivid  soever  his  colouring,  a  moral  truth  is 
wanting— that  charm,  so  difflcult  to  define,  so  easy  to  ap- 

grehend,  which,  dlfflised  over  the  scene,  excites  in  generous 
osoms  an  exalted  enthusiasm  for  the  areat  hiterests  of 
humanity.  This  is  the  poesy  of  history.  It  is  the  charm  of 
the  William  Tell  of  SchUler ;  it  is  felt  in  the  awftil  plot  of 
Brutus,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pierre 
and  Jaffler ;  for  the  end  and  purpose  of  these  conspiracies 
were,  to  redeem  their  country  from  insult  and  oppression. 
But  in  Marino  Faliero's  attempt  against  the  state,  we  con. 
template  nothing  but  the  project  of  a  sangubiary  ruffian  seek- 
hig  to  grasp  unlimited  authority,  and  making,  after  the 
established  precedents  of  all  usurpers,  the  wrongs  and  sn  fly- 
ings of  the  commonalty  his  pretence :  while,  in  aniither  aspect 
of  his  character,  we  see  him  goaded,  by  an  Imaained  injury, 
into  an  enterprise  wlitch  would  have  inundated  Venice  with 
her  best  blood.  Is  this  a  sublime  spectacle,  calculated  to 
purge  the  mind,  according  to  the  apnorism  of  Aristotle,  by 
means  of  terror  or  pity  ?  —  Set.  JZrv.j 
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A  name  immortal  greater  than  the  greatest : 
Free  eitisens  have  struck  at  kings  ere  now ; 
Caesars  have  Mien,  and  even  panirian  hands 
Have  crush'd  dictators,  as  the  popular  steei 
Has  reach'd  patricians :  bat,  xmtiX  thb  hour. 
What  prince  lias  plotted  fbr  his  people's  freedom  ? 
Or  risk*d  a  life  to  lihente  hii  sal»eets  ? 
For  ever,  and  fiirevrr,  they  conspire 
Against  the  people,  to  ahuse  their  hands 
To  chains,  but  laid  aside  to  carry  weapons 
Against  the  fellow  natkms.  so  that  yoke 
On  yoke,  and  slavery  and  death  may  whet, 
Not  glmi,  the  never-gorged  Leviathan  1 
Now,  my  lord,  to  our  enterprise ;  — *tis  great. 
And  greater  the  reward ;  why  stand  yon  rapt  ? 
A  moment  bade,  and  you  were  all  Impattenoe  I 

Dogt,  And  is  it  then  decided ?  must  they  die? 

/.  Btr,  Who  ? 

JDo^c.  My  own  friends  by  blood  and  courtesy. 

And  many  deeds  and  days — the  senators  ? 

/.  Btr,  Tott  pais'd  their  sentence,  and  it  is  a  just  one. 

Dogt^  Ay,  so  it  seems,  and  so  it  is  to  foa  $ 
You  are  a  patriot,  plebeian  Gracchus— 
The  rebel's  ocadc,  the  people's  tribune — 
I  blame  you  not — you  act  in  your  vocation ; 
They  smote  you,  and  oppress'd you, and  despised  yon; 
So  they  have  im  .•  but  you  ne'er  qiake  with  them  ; 
Tou  never  broke  their  bread,  nor  shared  their  salt; 
You  never  had  their  wine^cup  at  your  lips ; 
You  grew  not  up  with  them,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  wept. 
Nor  held  a  revel  in  their  company ; 
Ne'er  smiled  to  see  them  smile,  nor  daim'd  their  smile 
In  sodal  interchange  for  yours,  nor  trusted 
Nor  wore  them  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  as  I  have : 
These  hairs  of  mine  are  grey,  and  so  are  theirs. 
The  elders  of  the  coundi:  I  remember 
When  all  our  locks  were  like  the  raven's  wing. 
As  we  went  forth  to  take  our  prey  around 
The  isles  wrung  from  the  fiJae  Mahometan ; 
And  can  I  see  them  dabbled  o'er  with  blood  ? 
Each  stab  to  them  will  seem  my  suicide.  ^ 

/.  Ber,  Doge  I  Doge !  thb  vacillation  is  unworthy 
A  child ;  if  you  are  not  in  second  childhood. 
Can  back  your  nerves  to  your  own  purpose,  nor 
Thus  shame  younelf  and  me.    By  heavens!   Fd 

rather 
Forego  even  now,  or  fidl  in  our  intent. 
Than  see  the  man  I  venerate  subside 
From  high  resolves  into  such  shallow  weakness ! 
You  have  seen  blood  in  battle,  shed  it,  both 
Your  own  and  that  of  others  ;  can  you  shrink  then 
From  a  few  drops  from  veins  of  hoary  vampires, 
Who  but  give  back  what  they  have  drain'd  £rcm 
millions? 

Doyc.  Bear  with  me !  Step  by  step,  and  blow  on 
blow, 
I  win  divide  with  you;  think  not  I  waver : 
Ah  I  no ;  it  b  thft  eertaimiy  of  ail 
Which  I  must  do  doth  make  me  tremble  thus. 


<  [THv  mmilxM  selftshnen  of  the  motlres  vith  which  the 
Dofp  aoredet  to  the  plot  perpccually  escaTv>s  him.  Not  that 
be  u  wbollj  aotouched  by  the  compunctious  ruUin^  of 
oatitre.  But  the  fearful  irnitr  of  such  a  character  is  broken 
by  assigninc  to  it  the  throbbmgt  and  the  panfs  of  human 
feeling*.  aiKi  by  makini;  him  recoil  with  .ifTrizht  from  slaujchter 
and  dkvoLatioo.  In  (he  roar  and  wairlvlnd  of  the  migUty 
passions  which  preccrfe  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  plot,  it  is 
wholly  unrexsonabi«  And  out  of  keorinjt  to  put  into  his  mouth 
the  aenfimcDtal  eiTusioos  of  aAecuunate  pity  for  fats  friends. 
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But  let  these  last  and  Ilngertag  t]ioo^'.8  ha:ve  way. 

To  which  you  only  and  the  Night  are  conscious. 

And  both  regardless ;  when  the  hour  arrives, 

"Tb  mine  to  sound  the  knell,  and  strike  the  blow. 

Which  shall  unpeople  many  palaces. 

And  hew  the  h^hest  genealogic  trees 

Down  to  the  earth,  strew'd  with  tiieir  bleediqg  thOt, 

And  crush  their  blossoms  into  barrenness: 

This  win  I — must  I — have  I  sworn  to  do^ 

Nor  aught  can  turn  me  fbom  my  destiny  ; 

But  stUl  I  quiver  to  behold  what  I 

Must  be,  and  think  what  I  have  been  I  Betf  with  me. 

/.  Ber.  He-man  your  breast;  I  fcel  nosuch  remorse, 
I  understand  it  not :  why  should  you  change  ? 
You  acted,  and  yon  act,  on  your  free  wilL 

Doge,  Ay,  there  it  b — foa  fed  not,  nor  do  I, 
Else  I  should  stab  thee  on  the  spot,  to  save 
A  thousand  Uvea,  and,  killing,  do  no  mnitler; 
You^ccf  not — yom  go  to  thb  butcher-work 
As  if  these  high-bom  men  were  steers  for  shambles  1 
When  all  b  over,  you  11  be  free  and  merry. 
And  calmly  wash  those  hands  incarnadine ; 
But  I,  outgoing  thee  and  all  thy  lUlowi 
In  thb  surpassing  massacre,  shall  be, 
ShaU  see  and  feel — oh  God  I  oh  God !  *tb  true. 
And  thou  dost  well  to  answer  that  it  was 
«*  My  own  free  win  and  act,"  and  yet  yon  err. 
For  I  wiS  do  thb !  Doubt  not — fear  not ;  I 
Will  be  your  most  unmerciful  accomplice ! 
And  yet  I  act  no  more  on  my  free  wiU, 
Nor  my  own  feelings — both  compd  me  bnA ; 
But  there  b  Acff  within  me  and  around. 
And  like  the  demon  who  bdleves  and  trembles 
Must  I  abhor  and  da    Away  I  away  I 
Get  thee  unto  thy  fellows,  I  wHI  hie  me 
To  gather  the  retainers  of  our  house. 
Doubt  not.  Saint  Mark'k  great  bell  shall  wake  all 

Venice, 
Except  her  slaughtered  senate :  ere  the  son 
Be  broad  upon  the  Adriatic  there 
Shall  be  a  voice  of  weeping,  which  shall  drown 
The  roar  of  waters  in  the  cry  of  blood  I 
I  am  resolved — come  on. 

L  Ber,  With  all  my  soul  I 

Keep  a  firm  rein  upon  tiieae  bunts  of  pearioo ; 
Bemember  what  these  men  have  dealt  to  thee. 
And  that  thb  sacrifice  wHI  be  socoeeded 
By  ages  of  prosperity  and  freedom 
To  thb  nmharkled  dty :  a  trae  tyrant 
Would  have  depopulated  empires,  nor 
Have  felt  the  strange  componctloa  iriilch  hatih  wnmg 

you 
To  punbh  a  few  traitors  to  the  people. 
Trust  me,  such  were  a  pity  more  misplaced 
Than  the  late  mercy  of  the  state  to  Stena 

Doye.  Man,  thou  hast  struck  upon  the  diord  which 
jars 
All  nature  from  my  heart.    Hence  to  our  task ! 

[ExnaU, 
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whom  he  thinks  of  rather  ton  bte  to  0W9  these  tnwhei  of 
remorse  and  ir.emr  any  other  dmracter  than  tJteft  of  hypo* 
critical  whining  'JThe  aenUmetiti  ara  eertahdy  good, 'hot 
lanirnt&l>lT  out  of  time  and  piaoe,  and  ramind  of  Scarroa'a 
remark  upoa  the  moraiixing  FtikfiM  fa  the  iafenal  io> 
flooa,— 

**  Cette  aeatente  est  vral  et  bdio, 
Mais  «ians  enfier  de  qirai  aotpelle ?** 

Yet,  thoti^^h  wholly  repugnant  to  dramaCfe  congmlty.  the 
pa^sace  has  crcat  poetic  power. —  ScL  Sem.2 
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ACT  IV.    SOKNB  I. 


MARINO  FALIERO. 


ACT  IT. 


SCENE  L  I 


I\tiazxo  of  the  A^rietaa  Lion.  Lioki  laying  atidt 
th«  muik  and  cloak  Mfhieh  tht  Fenetian  Nol^  wore 
in  puUiCf  atttmdod  hif  a  Domutic 

LkmL  I  will  to  rest,  right  weaiy  of  thb  revel. 
The  gayest  we  have  held  for  many  moons, 
And  yet,  I  know  not  why.  It  cheer'd  me  not ; 
There  came  a  heavinev  across  my  heart, 
%Vhich,  In  the  lightest  movement  of  the  dance. 
Though  eye  to  eye,  and  hand  in  hand  united 
Even  with  the  lady  of  my  love,  oppressed  me. 
And  through  my  spirit  chiU'd  my  blood,  until 
A  damp  like  death  rose  o'er  my  brow  i  I  strove 
To  laugh  the  thought  away,  but  twould  not  be : 
Through  all  the  mudc  rin^^og  in  my  ears 
A  kneil  was  sounding  as  distinct  and  clear. 
Though  low  and  fiur,  as  e'er  the  Adrian  wave 
Rose  o'er  the  city's  murmur  in  the  night. 
Dashing  against  the  outward  Lido's  bulwark : 
So  that  I  left  the  festival  before 
It  reach'd  its  aenith,  and  will  woo  my  pillow 
For  thoughts  more  tranquil,  or  forgctfulncss. 
Antonio,  take  my  mask  and  doak,  and  light 
The  lamp  within  my  chamber. 

AmL  Tes,  my  lord : 

Command  you  no  refkvshment  ? 

UornL  Nought,  save  sleep, 

Which  will  not  he  commanded.    Let  me  hope  it, 

[Exit  Antokxo. 
Tfaoogh  my  breast  fteb  too  anxious ;  I  will  try 
Whether  the  air  will  calm  my  spirits ;  'tis 
A  goodly  night ;  the  cloudy  wind  which  blew 
From  the  Levant  hath  crept  into  its  cave,        [ness  I 
And  the  broad  moon  has  brlghten'd.     What  a  still- 

[  Goes  to  OJK  open  lattice. 
And  what  a  contrast  with  the  scene  I  left. 
Where  the  tall  torehes'  glaie,  and  silver  bunps' 
More  pallid  g^eam  along  the  tapestried  walls. 
Spread  over  the  reluctant  gloom  which  haunts 
Those  vast  and  dimly-lattloed  galleries 
A  daxsllng  mass  of  artifldal  light. 
Which  show'd  all  things,  but  nothing  as  they  were. 
There  Age  essaying  to  recall  the  past. 
After  long  striving  for  the  hues  of  youth 
At  the  sad  labour  of  the  toUet,  and 
Fun  many  a  glance  at  the  too  ihithftil  mirror, 
Prank'd  forth  in  all  the  pride  of  ornament, 
Forgot  itseli;  and  trusting  to  the  fiilsehood 
Of  the  indulgent  beams,  which  show,  yet  hide. 
Believed  itself  finrgotten,  and  was  fool'd. 
There  Youth,  which  needed  not,  nor  thought  of  such 
Tain  adUuncts,  lavish'd  its  true  bloom,  and  health. 
And  bridal  beauty.  In  the  unwholesome  press 
Of  flush'd  and  crowded  wassailers,  and  wasted 
Its  houn  of  rest  in  dreaming  this  was  pleasure. 
And  so  shall  waste  them  till  the  sunrise  streams 


>  ^Tbe  foarth  act  opens  with  the  most  poeCleal  and  brll- 
Hantly  written  seene  in  tlte  play —though  it  Is  a  soUloquy,  and 
altogether  alien  from  the  buiincss  of  the  piece.  Lioni,  a 
foong  noMemao,  returns  home  from  a  splenciid  assembly* 
rather  oot  of  spirits ;  and,  opening  his  palace  window  for  air, 
eooCratts  the  tranquillity  of  the  night  scene  which  lies  before 
bio,  with  the  fererish  turbulence  and  glittering  enchant- 
ments of  that  which  ho  has  Just  quitted.  Nothing  can  be 
fioar  than  this  picture,  in  both  its  compartments,    llicre  Is  a 
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On  sallow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  which  should  not 

Have  worn  this  aspect  yet  for  many  a  year. 

The  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wine-* 

The  garlands,  the  rose  odours,  and  the  flowers  -* 

The  sparkling  eyes,  and  flashing  ornaments -« 

The  white  arms  and  the  raven  hair — the  braids 

And  bracelets ;  swanlike  bosoms,  and  the  necklace. 

An  India  in  itseU;  yet  dazsling  not 

The  eye  like  what  it  dreled ;  the  thin  robes. 

Floating  like  light  clouds  twixt  our  gaxe  and  heaven; 

The  many-twinkling  feet  so  small  and  sylphlikc. 

Suggesting  the  more  secret  symmetry 

Of  the  fiiir  forms  which  terminate  so  well— 

All  the  delusion  of  the  dizzy  scene, 

Its  fklse  and  true  enchantments — art  and  nature, 

AVhich  swam  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drank 

The  sight  of  beauty  as  the  paroh'd  pilgrim's 

On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  which  offers 

A  lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thint, 

Are  gone.  — Around  me  are  the  stars  and  waters — 

Worlds  mirror'd  in  the  ocean,  goodlier  sight 

Than  torohes  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  glass ; 

And  the  great  element,  which  is  to  space 

What  ocean  is  to  earth,  spreads  its  blue  depths, 

Soften'd  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spring  ; 

The  high  moon  sails  upon  her  beauteous  way. 

Serenely  smoothing  o'er  the  lofty  walls 

Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces, 

Whose  porphyry  pillars,  and  whose  costly  fronts. 

Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles^ 

Like  altars  ranged  along  the  broad  canal. 

Seem  each  a  trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 

Rear'd  up  from  out  the  waters,  scarce  less  strangely 

Than  those  more  massy  and  mysterious  giants 

Of  architecture,  those  Titanian  fiibrics. 

Which  point  in  Egypt's  plains  to  times  that  have 

No  other  record.     All  is  gentle :  nought 

Stirs  rudely ;  but,  congenial  with  the  night» 

Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit 

The  tinklings  of  some  vigilant  guitars 

Of  sleepless  lovers  to  a  wakeftil  mistress. 

And  cautious  opening  of  the  casement,  showing 

That  he  is  not  unheard ;  while  her  young  hand. 

Fair  as  the  moonlight  of  which  it  seems  part. 

So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  in 

The  act  of  opening  the  forbidden  lattice. 

To  let  in  love  through  music,  makes  his  heart 

Thrill  like  his  lyre-strlngs  at  the  sight ;  — the  dash 

Phosphoric  of  the  oar,  or  rapid  twinkle 

Of  the  hr  lights  of  skimming  gondolas, 

And  the  responsive  voices  of  the  choir 

Of  boatmen  answering  back  with  verse  for  verse ; 

Some  dusky  shadow  checkering  the  Rialto ; 

Some  glimmering  palace  roof,  or  tapering  spire. 

Are  all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  here  pervade 

The  ocean-bom  and  earth-commanding  city — 

How  sweet  and  soothing  is  this  hour  of  calm  I 

I  thank  thee.  Night  i  for  thou  hast  chased  away 

Those  horrid  bodements  which,  amidst  the  throng, 

I  could  not  dissipate ;  and  with  the  blessing 

truth  and  a  luxuriance  in  the  description  of  the  rout,  which 
mark  at  once  tlie  hand  of  a  master,  and  raise  it  to  a  rery  high 
rank  as  a  piece  of  poetical  painting ;  —  while  the  moonlight 
Tiew  from  the  window  it  equally  grand  and  beautlftU,  and 
reminds  us  of  those  magnificent  and  enchanting  lockings  forth 
in  **  Manfred,"  which  hare  left,  we  will  confess,  far  deeper 
traces  on  our  fancy,  than  any  thing  in  the  more  elaborate  work 
before  us.  —  JarrRST.] 
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Of  thy  benign  and  qtdet  influence, — 
Now  will  I  to  my  couch,  although  to  rest 
Is  almost  wronging  tuch  a  night  as  this  ' 

[A  huoeking  ia  htardfrom  wiikouL 
Haric  I  what  b  that  ?  or  wlio  at  such  a  moment  7  * 

Enier  A^novio. 

Ant.  My  lord,  a  man  without,  on  urgent  business, 
Implores  to  be  admitted. 

LitmL  Is  he  a  stranger? 

AhL  His  fkoe  is  mulBed  in  his  cloak,  but  both 
His  Toice  and  gestures  seem  fimiiliar  to  me; 
I  craved  his  name,  but  this  he  seem'd  reluctant 
To  trust,  save  to  yourself;  most  earnestly 
He  sues  to  be  permitted  to  approach  you. 

LiomL  T  is  a  strange  hour,  and  a  suspicions  bearing ! 
And  yet  there  is  slight  peril :  *tis  not  in 
Their  houses  noble  men  are  struck  at ;  still. 
Although  I  know  not  that  I  have  a  foe 
In  Venice,  *twill  be  wise  to  use  some  caution. 
Admit  him,  and  retire ;  but  call  up  quickly 
Some  of  thy  fellows,  who  may  wait  without  -— 
Who  can  this  man  be  ?  — 
[Exit  Antonio,  and  rtiums  with  BaaTRAM  mmffiecL 

Ber.  My  good  lord  Lioni, 

I  have  no  time  to  lose,  nor  thou — dismiss 
This  menial  hence ;  I  would  be  private  with  you. 

JJamL  It   seems    the   voice   of  Bertram  — Go, 
Antonia  [Exit  Antovxo. 

Now,  stranger,  what  would  you  at  such  an  hour  ? 

Ber.  (dUooveriny  himtd/y,    A  boon,  my  noble  pa- 
tron ;  you  have  granted 
Many  to  your  poor  dient,  Bertram ;  add 
This  one,  and  make  him  h:4>py. 

LionL  Thou  hast  known  mc 

From  boyhood,  ever  ready  to  assist  thee 
In  all  fidr  obiects  of  advancement,  which 
Beseem  one  of  thy  station ;  I  would  promise 
Ere  thy  request  was  heard,  but  that  the  hour, 
Thy  bearing,  and  this  strange  and  hurried  mode 
Of  suing,  gives  me  to  suspect  this  visit 
Hath  some  mysterious  import— but  say  on— 
What  has  occurred,  some  rash  and  sudden  broil  ?  — 
A  cup  too  much,  a  scuflie,  and  a  stab?  — 
Mere  things  of  every  day ;  so  that  thou  hast  not 
Spilt  noble  blood,  I  guarantee  thy  safety; 
B^  then  thou  must  withdraw,  for  angry  Mends 
And  relatives,  in  the  first  burst  of  vengeance, 
Are  things  in  Venice  deadlier  than  the  laws. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  thank  you ;  but 

Lioni,  But  what  ?    Tou  have  not 

Raised  a  rash  hand  against  one  of  our  order  ? 
If  so,  withdraw  and  fly,  and  own  It  not ; 
I  would  not  slay — but  then  I  must  not  save  thee  I 
He  who  has  shed  patrician  blood 

Ber.  I  come 

To  save  patrician  blood,  and  not  to  shed  it  I 
And  thereunto  I  must  be  speedy,  for 
Each  minute  lost  may  lose  a  life ;  since  Time 
Has  changed  his  slow  scythe  for  the  two-edged  sword, 

1  tThfs  Mliloqiiy  b  exqitlsfte,  and  fnereMei  oar  regret  thiit, 
with  Mich  powers  of  pleesing,  Lord  Bjrron  should  noc  always 
have  condescended  to  please.  —  Haaia.} 

*  CTho  solHoquT  of  Lioni  Is  a  line  Instance  of  repose,  as 
the  painters  term  ft,  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  of 
that  obscure  but  ruthless  prescntiromt  of  eril,  of  which 
Shakspeare  frequently  made  a  use  somewhat  similar.  Yet 
this  splendid  passage  with  reference  to  the  romantic  character 


And  is  about  to  take.  Instead  of  sand. 

The  dust  from  sepulchres  to  flU  his  honr-gbss !  — 

Go  not  thorn  forth  to-morrow ! 

Lionu  WherefoRBot?  — 

What  means  this  menace? 

Ber.  Do  not  aeek  its  mwnin& 

But  do  as  I  implore  thee ;— sclr  not  foctii, 
Whate'er  be  stirring;  though  the  roar  of  crowds — 
The  cry  of  women,  and  the  shrieks  of  babes  — 
The  groans  of  men — the  dash  of  arms — the  sound 
Of  rolling  drum,  shrill  trump,  and  hoUow  bell, 
Peal  in  one  wide  alarum  I — Go  not  forth 
Until  the  tocsin's  silent,  nor  even  then 
Till  I  return  I 

Uoni.  Again,  what  does  tills  mean  ? 

Ber.  Again,  I  tell  thee,  ask  not ;  but  by  all 
Thou  boldest  dear  on  earth  or  lieaven«-by  all 
The  souls  of  thy  great  fkthen,  and  tliy  hope 
To  emulate  them,  and  to  leave  behind 
Descendants  worthy  both  of  them  and  thee — 
By  all  thou  hast  of  Uess'd  in  hope  or  memory  — 
By  all  thou  hast  to  fear  here  or  hereafter — 
By  all  the  good  deeds  thou  hast  done  to  me. 
Good  I  would  now  repay  with  gmter  good. 
Remain  within— trust  to  thy  household  gods» 
And  to  my  word  for  safety,  if  thou  dost 
As  I  now  counsel— but  if  not,  thou  art  lost  I 

Liori.  1  am  indeed  already  lost  in  wonder ; 
Surely  thou  ravest !  what  have  /  to  dread  ? 
Who  are  my  foes  ?  or  if  there  be  such,  why 
Art  Mim  leagued  with  them  ? — thou  !  or  if  so  leagued. 
Why  comest  thou  to  tell  me  at  this  hour. 
And  not  before  ? 

Ber.  I  cannot  answer  tliis. 

Wilt  thou  go  forth  despite  of  this  true  warning  ? 

Uoni.  I  was  not  bom  to  shrink  fhmi  idle  threats, 
The  cause  of  which  I  know  not :  at  the  hour 
Of  council,  be  it  soon  or  late,  I  shall  not 
Be  found  among  the  absent 

Ber.  Say  not  so  I 

Once  more,  art  thou  determined  to  go  forth  ? 

Uoni.  I  am.     Nor  is  there  aught  which  shall  im- 
pede  me! 

Ber.  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  on  thy  soul ! — 
Farewell!  [G^otJi^. 

Uoni,  Stay — there  is  more  in  this  tlian  my  own 
safety  [thus : 

Which  makes  me  call  thee  back ;  we  must  not  part 
Bertram,  I  have  known  thee  long. 

Ber.  From  childhood,  signer, 

Tou  have  been  my  protector:  in  the  days 
Of  reckless  infimcy,  when  rank  forgets. 
Or,  rather,  is  not  yet  taught  to  remember 
Its  cold  prerogative,  we  play'd  together ; 
Our  sports,  our  smiles,  our  tears,  were  minted  oft ; 
My  fiither  was  your  ftther*s  dient,  I 
His  son's  scarce  less  than  foster-brother;  yean 
Saw  us  together — happy,  heart-ftill  hours  I 
Oh  God  !  the  difference  'twist  those  hours  and  this  I 

Uoni.  Bertram,  'tis  thou  who  hast  Ibrgotten  them. 

of  the  pocn.  Is  adventitloas,  and  obrkmsly  transplanted  flrom 
the  mind  of  the  poet.  It  is  tlie  habitual  cast  of  thought, 
tinged  with  misanthropy,  which  is  peculiar  to  Lord  Dt nm, 
and  does  not  adapt  Itself  to  the  situation  or  feelings  of  the 
personages  of  his  poem.  It  Is  the  cool  contempUtlon  of  a 
mind  raised  abore  the  storms  of  human  life,  and  the  pertur- 
bation  of  lu  passions,  and  viewing,  as  Drom  **  a  peculiar 
mount,**  the  strife  and  coniUcts  of  a  world  in  which  it  i«*«^*^»"« 
tomlx.  — £dLifevO 
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Btr.  Nor  now,  nor  ever ;  whatsoe'er  betide, 
I  would  have  saved  you:  when  to  manhood's  growth 
We  sprung,  and  you,  deroted  to  the  state, 
As  suits  your  station,  the  more  humble  Bertram 
Was  left  unto  the  labours  of  the  humble. 
Still  you  fbrsook  me  not ;  and  If  my  fortunes 
Have  not  been  towering,  *twas  no  IS^ult  of  him 
Who  ofttimes  rescued  and  supported  me 
When  struggling  with  the  tides  of  circumstance 
Which  bear  away  the  weaker :  noble  blood 
Ne'er  mantled  in  a  nobler  heart  than  thine 
Has  proved  to  me,  the  poor  plebeian  Bertram. 
Would  that  thy  fellow  senators  were  like  thee  I 

JJotiL  Why,  what  hast  thou  to  say  against  the 
senate? 

Btr,  Nothingi 

UokL  I  know  that  there  are  angry  spirits 

And  turtiulent  muttercrs  of  stifled  treason. 
Who  lurk  in  narrow  places,  and  walk  out 
MuiBed  to  whisper  curses  to  the  night ; 
Disbanded  soldiers,  discontented  ruffians. 
And  desperate  libertines  who  brawl  in  taverns ; 
TA«Mi  herdest  not  with  such :  'tis  true,  of  late 
I  have  lost  sight  of  thee,  but  thou  wert  wont 
To  lead  a  temperate  life,  and  break  thy  bread 
With  honest  mates,  and  bear  a  cheerful  aspect 
What  hath  come  to  thee  ?  in  thy  hollow  eye 
And  hucless  cheek,  and  thine  unquiet  motions. 
Sorrow  and  shame  and  conscience  seem  at  war 
To  waste  thee. 

Ber,  Bather  shame  and  sorrow  light 

On  the  accursed  tyranny  which  rides  i 
The  very  air  in  Venice,  and  malces  men 
Madden  as  in  the  but  hours  of  the  plague 
Which  sweeps  the  soul  deliriously  ftom  life  1 

XrumJ.  Some  villains  have  been  tampering  with 
thee,  Bertram; 
Thb  Is  not  thy  old  language,  nor  own  thoughts ; 
Some  wretch  has  made  thee  drunk  with  disaffection : 
But  thou  must  not  be  lost  so ;  thou  wmi  good 
And  kind,  and  art  not  fit  for  such  base  acts 
As  vice  and  villainy  would  put  thee  to : 
Confess— confide  in  me— thou  know'st  my  nature — 
What  is  it  thou  and  thine  are  bound  to  do^ 
Which  should  prevent  thy  friend,  the  only  son 
Of  him  who  was  a  friend  unto  thy  fether. 
So  that  our  good*will  is  a  heritage 
We  should  bequeath  to  our  posterity 
Such  as  ourselves  received  it,  or  augmented; 
I  say,  what  is  it  thou  must  do,  that  I 
Should  deem  thee  dangerous,  and  keep  the  house 
Like  a  sick  giri  ? 

Btr.  Nay,  question  me  no  farther . 

I  must  be  gone,  x^— 

LUmL  And  I  be  munler*d  1— say, 

Was  it  not  thus  thou  said'st,  my  gentle  Bertrsm  ? 

Btr,  Who  talks  ofmurderPwhatsaid  I  of  murder  ?•» 
T  Is  felse  I  I  did  not  utter  such  a  word. 

lMr%L  Thou  didst  not;  butftomoutthywidflsheye, 
So  changed  fhmi  what  I  knew  it,  there  glares  forth 
The  gladiator.     If  my  life  *s  thine  oli^cct. 
Take  it— I  am  unarm'd, — and  then  away  1 
I  would  not  hold  my  breath  on  such  a  tenure 
As  the  capricious  mercy  of  such  things 
As  thoo  and  those  who  have  set  thee  to  thy  task- work. 

>  [•*  On  the  accurstd  tynmoy  which  f  rtS{2J'»  — MS  ] 
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B«r,  Sooner  than  spiU  thy  blood,  I  peril  mine ; 
Sooner  than  harm  a  hair  of  thine,  I  place 
In  Jeopardy  a  tliousand  heads,  and  some 
As  noble,  nay,  even  nobler  than  thine  own. 

2.10111.  Ay,  is  it  even  so  ?     Excuse  me»  Bertram ; 
I  am  not  worthy  to  be  singled  out 
From  such  exalted  hecatombs— who  are  they 
That  are  in  danger,  and  that  wioMm  the  danger? 

Ber.  Venice,  and  all  that  she  inherits,  are 
Divided  like  a  house  against  itself. 
And  so  will  perish  ere  to-morrow's  twilight  I 

Lumi,  More  mysteries,  and  awfid  ones  1  But  now, 
Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  it  may  be,  are 
Upon  the  verge  of  ruin ;  speak  once  out. 
And  thou  art  safe  and  glorious ;  for  'tis  more 
Glorious  to  save  than  slay,  and  slay  i*  the  dark  too— 
Fie,  Bertram  1  that  was  not  a  cnft  for  thee  1 
How  would  it  look  to  see  upon  a  spear 
The  head  of  him  wIiom  heart  was  open  to  thee. 
Borne  by  thy  hand  before  the  shuddering  people  ? 
And  such  may  be  my  doom ;  for  here  I  swear, 
Whate'er  the  peril  or  the  penalty 
Of  thy  dentmciatlon,  I  go  forth. 
Unless  thou  dost  detail  the  cause,  and  show 
The  consequence  of  all  which  led  thee  here ! 

Ber,  Is  there  no  way  to  save  thee  ?  minutes  fly, 
And  thou  art  lostl-'fAoM/  my  sole  benefector. 
The  only  being  who  was  constant  to  me 
Through  every  change.  Tet,  make  me  not  a  traitor  I 
Let  me  save  thee  ^  but  spare  my  honour  1 

LioHU  Where 

Can  lie  the  honour  in  a  league  of  murder  ? 
And  who  are  traitors  save  unto  the  state  ? 

Btr.  A  league  is  still  a  compact,  and  more  Mndlng 
In  honest  hearts  when  words  must  stand  for  law ; 
And  in  my  mind,  there  is  no  traitor  like 
He  whose  domestic  treason  pbmts  the  poniard 
Within  the  breast  which  trusted  to  his  truth. 

LumL  And  i«Ao  will  strike  the  steel  to  mine  ? 

Ber.  Not  I ; 

I  could  have  wound  my  soul  up  to  all  things 
Save  this.     Thou  must  not  die  1  and  think  how  dear 
Thy  life  is,  when  I  risk  so  many  lives. 
Nay,  more,  the  life  of  lives,  the  liberty 
Of  future  generations,  not  to  be 
The  assassin  thou  miscall'st  me ;  — once,  once  more 
I  do  a4iuTC  thee,  pass  not  o'er  thy  threshold  1 

LionL  It  is  in  vain  — •  this  moment  I  go  forth. 

Ber.  Then  perish  Venice  rather  than  my  friend  1 
I  wiU  disclose  —  ensnare  — betray  ^destroy— - 
Oh,  what  a  villain  I  become  for  thee  I 

LwnL  Say,  rather  thy  friend's  saviour  and  the 
state's!  — 
Speak —pause  not —all  rewards,  all  pledges  for 
Thy  safety  and  thy  welfere ;  wealth  such  as 
The  state  accords  her  worthiest  servants ;  nay, 
NobiUty  itself  I  guarantee  thee. 
So  that  thou  art  sincere  and  penitent. 

BiT,  I  have  thought  again:  it  must  not  be — I 
love  thee— 
Thou  knowest  it  —  that  I  stand  here  is  the  proof. 
Not  least  though  last ;  but  having  done  my  duty 
By  thee,  I  now  must  do  it  \xf  my  country ! 
Farewell — we  meet  no  more  in  life ! — fkrewell  I 

Lioni,  What,  ho  1  —  Antonio  —  Pedro  —  to  the 
door  I 
Sec  that  none  pass  —  arrest  this  man  I 


Enter  Axtokio  aud  other  armed  Doauttus,  who  eeite 

Lwni  (eoHtinutM),  Take  care 

He  hath  no  harm ;  bring  me  my  sword  and  dook ; 
And  roan  the  gondola  with  four  oan  —  quick  » 

[Exit  Ajrrosno. 
We  will  onto  GioTanni  Oradenigo's, 
And  send  for  Marc  Cocnaro ;  ->  fear  not,  Bertram  ; 
This  needful  riolenoe  is  for  thy  safety, 
No  less  than  for  the  general  weaL 

Ber.  Where  wouldst  thou 

Bear  me  a  prisoner  ? 

Liomi.  Firstly  to  «*  the  Ten ; " 

Next  to  the  Doge. 

Ber.  To  the  Doge  ? 

Uoni.  Assuredly : 

Is  he  not  chief  of  the  state  ? 

Ber.  Perhaps  at  sunrise — 

lAonu  What  mean  you  ?  —  but  we  11  know  anon. 

Ber.  Art  sure  ? 

Lioni.  Sure  as  all  gentle  means  can  make ;  and  if 
They  fidl,  you  know  **  the  Ten"  and  their  tribunal. 
And  that  St.  Mark's  has  dungeons,  and  the  dungeons 
A  rack. 

Ber.      Apply  it  then  before  the  dawn 
Now  hastening  into  heaven.— One  more  snch  word. 
And  you  shall  perish  piecemeal,  by  the  death 
You  think  to  doom  to  me. 

Re-enter  AKToyia 

JhL  The  bark  is  ready. 

My  lord,  and  all  prepared. 

Lioni.  Look  to  the  prisoner. 

Bertram,  1*11  reason  with  thee  as  we  go 
To  the  Magnifloo's,  sage  Gradenlgo.  [Exetatt, 

SCEXB  IL 
The  Dneoi  Palaee.  —  The  Doge*M  Apartment. 

The  Docs  and  hie  nephew  Bsktuccio  Falxkho. 

Doge.  Are  all  the  people  of  our  house  in  muster  ? 

Ber.  F.  They  are  array'd,  and  eager  for  the  signal. 
Within  our  palaee  predncti  at  San  Pola  > 
I  come  for  your  last  orders. 

Doge.  It  had  been 

As  well  had  there  been  time  to  have  got  together. 
From  my  own  flef,  Tal  di  Marino,  more 
Of  our  retainers — but  it  is  too  late. 

Bar.  F.  Mcthinks,  my  lord,  *tis  better  as  it  is: 
A  sudden  swdllng  of  our  retinue 
Had  waked  suspicion ;  and,  though  fierce  and  trusty. 
The  vassals  of  that  district  are  too  rude 
And  quick  in  quarrd  to  have  long  maintained 
The  secret  discipline  we  need  for  such 
A  service,  till  our  foes  are  dealt  upon. 

Doge.  True ;  but  when  once  the  signal  has  been 
Theee  are  the  men  for  such  an  enterprise ;      [given. 
These  dty  slaves  have  all  their  private  bias, 
Their  pr^udioe  againet  mfor  thb  noble. 
Which  may  induce  them  to  o*erdo  or  spare 
Where  mercy  may  be  madness ;  the  fierce  peasants. 
Serfs  of  my  county  of  Val  di  Marino, 
Would  do  the  bidding  of  their  lord  without 
Distinguishing!^  for  love  or  hate  his  foes ; 
Alike  to  them  Marcello  or  Comaro, 

*  The  Doge*!  CunOy  paUcoL 
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A  Otradenigo  or  a  Foaeut; 
They  are  not  used  to  start  at  those  vafai 
Nor  bow  the  knee  before  a  dvic  senate; 
A  chief  in  armour  is  thdr  Suseiain, 
And  not  a  thing  in  robes. 

Ber.  F.  We  are  enough; 

And  for  the  dispositions  of  oor  dlenta 
Against  the  senate  I  will  answer. 

Doge.  Wen, 

The  die  is  thrown;  but  for  a  warlike  aenrloe. 
Done  in  the  flekl,  commend  me  to  my  peasants : 
They  made  the  son  shine  thraogfa  the  host  of  Hans 
When  sallow  burghers  slunk  back  to  their  tents. 
And  oower*d  to  hear  their  own  victorious  trampet 
If  there  be  small  resistance,  you  win  find 
These  dtisens  all  lions,  like  thdr  standard; 
But  if  there^  much  to  do,  yonH  wish,  with  me, 
A  band  of  iron  rustics  at  our  backs. 

Ber.  F.  Thus  thinking,  I  mnst  marvel  yon  resolve 
To  strike  the  blow  so  suddenly. 

Doge.  Such  blows 

Mu5t  be  struck  suddenly  or  never.     When 
I  had  o*ermaster*d  the  weak  folse  remorse 
Which  yeam*d  about  my  heart,  too  fondly  yfekUcg 
A  moment  to  the  fedlngs  of  old  days, 
I  was  most  foln  to  strike ;  and,  firstly,  that 
I  might  not  yield  again  to  such  emotions ; 
And,  secondly,  because  of  all  these  men. 
Save  Israel  and  Philip  Calendaro, 
I  know  not  well  the  courage  or  the  fiUth : 
To-day  might  find  *lmongst  them  a  traitor  to  ns, 
As  yesterday  a  thousand  to  the  senate ; 
But  once  to,  with  thdr  hilts  hot  in  their  hands. 
They  must  on  for  their  own  sakes;  one  stroke  struck. 
And  the  mere  instinct  of  the  first-born  Cain, 
Which  ever  lurks  somewhere  in  human  hearts. 
Though  circumstance  may  keep  it  in  abeyance. 
Will  urge  the  rest  on  like  to  wolves ;  the  sight 
Of  blood  to  crowds  begets  the  thirst  of  more. 
As  the  first  wine-cup  leads  to  the  long  revd ; 
And  you  will  find  a  harder  task  to  qudl 
Than  urge  them  when  they  have  ooounenoed,  but  filT 
That  moment,  a  mere  voice,  a  strew,  a  shadow, 
Are  capable  of  turning  them  aside.  — 
How  goes  the  night? 

Ber.  F.  Almost  upon  the  dawn. 

Doge.  Then  it  is  time  to  strike  upon  the  belL 
Are  the  men  posted  ? 

Ber.  F.  By  this  time  they  are ; 

But  they  have  orden  not  to  strike,  untU 
They  have  command  from  you  through  me  in  person. 

Doge.  *Tis  well ^WUl  the  mom  never  put  to  rest 

These  stars  which  twinkle  yet  o*er  all  the  heavens  7 

I  am  settled  and  bound  up,  and  being  ao^ 

The  very  dfort  which  it  cost  me  to 

Resolve  to  deanse  this  commonwealth  with  fire. 

Now  leaves  my  mind  more  steady.     I  have  wept. 

And  trembled  at  the  thought  of  this  dread  duty ; 

But  BOW  I  have  put  down  all  idle  passion. 

And  look  the  growing  tempest  in  the  fooe. 

As  doth  the  pilot  of  an  admiral  galley : 

Yet  (wouldst  thou  think  it,  kinsman  ?)  It  hath  been 

A  greater  struggle  to  me,  than  when  nations 

Beheld  thdr  fate  merged  in  the  approaching  fight. 

Where  I  was  leader  of  a  phalanx,  where 

Thousands  were  sure  to  perish — Yes,  to  spill 

The  rank  polluted  current  fhMU  the  veins 

Of  a  few  bloated  despots  needed  more 
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To  sted  me  to  a  purpose  such  as  made 
Timoleon  immortal,  than  to  foce 
The  toils  and  dangers  of  a  life  of  war. 

Ber.F.  It  gladdens  me  to  see  your  former  wisdom 
Subdue  the  furies  which  so  wrung  you  ere 
You  were  decided. 

Doffe.  It  was  ever  thus 

With  me ;  the  hour  of  agitation  came 
In  the  first  glimmeriugs  of  a  purpose,  when 
Fusion  had  too  much  room  to  sway ;  but  in 
The  hour  of  action  I  have  stood  as  calm 
As  were  the  dead  who  lay  around  me :  this 
They  knew  who  made  me  what  I  am,  and  trusted 
To  the  subduing  power  which  I  preserved 
Over  my  mood,  when  its  first  burst  was  spent 
But  they  were  not  aware  that  there  are  things 
Wlilch  make  revenge  a  virtue  by  reflection. 
And  not  an  impulse  of  mere  anger ;  though 
l*he  laws  sleep,  justice  wakes,  and  ii^ured  souls 
Oft  do  a  public  right  with  private  wrong, 
Ami  juiitify  their  deeds  unto  themselves.  — 
Methinkd  the  day  breaks — is  it  not  so?  look. 
Thine  eyes  are  clear  with  youth ;  —  the  air  puts  on 
A  morning  freshness,  and,  at  least  to  me, 
The  sea  looks  greyer  through  the  lattice. 

Btr.  F.  True, 

The  mom  is  dappling  in  the  sky.  i 

Doge.  Away  then ! 

See  that  they  strike  without  delay,  and  with 
The  first  toll  fhmi  St  Mark's,  march  on  the  palace 
With  all  our  house's  strength  :  here  I  will  meet 

you — 
The  Sixteen  and  their  companies  will  move 
In  separate  columns  at  the  self-same  moment — 
Be  sure  you  post  yourself  at  the  great  gate : 
I  would  not  trust  "  the  Ten**  except  to  us— 
The  rest,  the  rabble  of  patricians,  may 
Glut  the  more  careless  swords  of  those  leagued  with  us. 
Bemember  that  the  cry  is  stUl  **  Saint  Mark  I 
The  Genoese  are  come — ho  I  to  the  rescue  I 
Saint  Mark  and  Liberty  1" — Now—  now  to  action  I 

Ber.  F.  Farewell  then,  noble  uncle !  we  will  meet 
In  frtedxsfm  and  true  sovereignty,  or  never ! 

Doge,  Come  hither,  my  Bertucdo — one  embrace — 
Speed,  Ibr  the  day  grows  broader — Send  me  soon 
A  metseiiger  to  tell  me  how  all  goes 
Wlien  you  rQoln  our  troops,  and  then  sound — sound 
The  storm-bell  fh>m  Saint  Mark's  I 

[^Exit  BzaTucczo  Falixko. 

Dogt  (aofiis).  He  is  gone,  ^ 

And  on  each  footstep  moves  a  life.  — 'Tls  done. 
Now  the  destroying  angel  hovers  o'er 
Venice,  and  pauses  ere  he  pours  the  viol. 
Even  as  the  eagle  overlooks  his  prey. 
And  for  a  moment,  poised  in  middle  air. 
Suspends  the  motion  of  his  mighty  wings. 
Then  swoops  with  his  unerring  beak.  —  Thou  day  I 
That  slowly  walk'st  the  waters  1  march — march  on  — 
I  would  not  smite  i'  the  dark,  but  rather  see 
That  no  stroke  errs.     And  you,  ye  blue  sea-waves  ! 

<  [**  The  night  is  clearing  from  the  iky.*'—  MSO 
*  [At  last  the  moment  arrires  when  tii«  bell  ii  to  be  sounded, 
and  the  whole  of  the  conspiring  bands  are  watching  in  fm- 
ratienre  for  the  signal.  The  nephew  of  the  Doge,  and  the 
iidr  of  his  house  (for  he  Is  chiliuest),  leaTcs  Faliero  in  his 
palace,  and  ^coes  to  strike  with  his  own  hand  the  fatal 
•ummoDS.  'I  he  Doge  is  left  alone ;  and  Engllih  poctrr,  tre 
Chink,  contains  few  passages  superior  to  that  which  follows. 
— >LocaHaRT.3 
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I  have  seen  you  dyed  ere  now,  and  deeply  too. 

With  Genoese,  Saracen,  and  Hunnish  gore. 

While  that  of  Venice  flow'd  too,  but  victorious ; 

Now  thou  must  wear  an  unmix'd  crimson ;  no 

Barbaric  blood  can  reconcile  us  now 

Unto  that  horrible  incarnadine. 

But  friend  or  foe  will  roll  In  civic  slaughter. 

And  have  I  lived  to  fourscore  years  for  this  ? 

I,  who  was  named  Preserver  of  the  City  ? 

I,  at  whose  name  the  million's  caps  were  flung 

Into  the  air,  and  cries  from  tens  of  thousands 

Rose  up,  imploring  Heaven  to  send  me  blessings. 

And  fame,  and  length  of  days — to  see  this  day  ? 

But  this  day,  black  within  Uie  calendar. 

Shall  be  succeeded  by  a  bright  millennium. 

Doge  Dandolo  survived  to  ninety  summers 

To  vanquish  empires,  and  refuse  their  crown ; 

I  will  resign  a  crown,  and  make  the  state 

Renew  its  freedom — but  oh  I  by  what  means  7 

The  noble  end  must  justify  them—  What 

Are  a  few  drops  of  human  blood  ?  'tis  f;iL>e, 

The  blood  of  tyrants  is  not  human ;  they. 

Like  to  incarnate  Molochs,  feed  on  ours. 

Until  tis  time  to  give  them  to  the  tombs 

Which  they  have  made  so  populous.  — Oh  world ! 

Oh  men  I  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  designs. 

That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime  ? 

And  slay  as  if  Death  had  but  this  one  gate. 

When  a  few  years  would  make  the  sword  superfluous  ? 

And  I,  upon  the  verge  of  th'  unknown  realm. 

Yet  send  so  many  heralds  on  before  me  ?  — 

I  must  not  ponder  this.  \A  pauat* 

Hark  I  was  there  not 
A  murmur  as  of  distant  voices,  and 
The  tramp  of  feet  in  martial  unison  ? 
What  phantoms  even  of  sound  our  wishes  raise  1 
It  cannot  be — the  signal  hath  not  rung- 
Why  pauses  it  ?  My  nephew's  messenger 
Should  be  upon  his  way  to  me,  and  he 
Himself  perhaps  even  now  draws  grating  back 
Upon  its  ponderous  hinge  the  steep  tower  portal. 
Where  swings  the  sullen  huge  oracular  beU,  > 
Which  never  knells  but  for  a  princely  death. 
Or  for  a  state  in  peril,  pealing  forth 
Tremendous  bodements ;  let  it  do  its  of&ce, 
And  be  this  peal  its  awf  ullest  and  last 
Sound  till  the  strong  tower  rock  I — What!  silent 

stiU? 
I  would  go  forth,  but  that  my  post  is  here. 
To  be  the  centre  of  re-union  to 
The  oft  discordant  elements  which  form 
Leagues  of  this  nature,  and  to  keep  compact 
The  wavering  of  the  weak,  in  case  of  conflict ; 
For  if  they  should  do  battle,  'twUl  be  here. 
Within  the  palace,  that  the  strife  wUl  thicken : 
Then  here  must  be  my  station,  as  becomes 
The  master-mover.  ^- —  Hark  I  he  comes — he  comes. 
My  nephew,  brave  Bertuccio's  messenger.  — 
What  tidings  ?  Is  he  marching  ?  hath  he  sped  ?  — 
Tkey  here  ! —all's  lost— yet  will  I  make  an  effort  < 

»  C-Wber. .wing. the .ulIenJj[;^«Jj;;2aarbeU.---M 

*  l\  relenting  conspirator,  whom  the  contemplatlre  Lioni 
had  forarriy  befriended,  calls  to  warn  him  of  his  danger  \  and 
is  gradually  led  to  betray  his  associates.  The  plot  is  crushed 
in  the  moment  of  its  derelopement,  and  the  Do}:e  arrested  in 
his  palace.  The  scene  immi-diately  preoedlog  this  catastrophe 
is  noble  and  thrilling.  —  JErraaY.j 
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ACT 


rr. 


Enter  a  Siohoe  or  tub  Nig  in  ^,  vith  Guards, 

Sig,  Doge,  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  ! 
Doge.  Me  1 

Thy  prince,  of  treason  ?  — Who  are  they  that  daie 
Cloak  their  own  treason  under  lueh  an  order  ? 
Sig,  (jhoming  hie  order).     Behold  my  order  flrom 

the  assembled  Ten. 
Doge,  And  where  are  they,  and  why  assembled  ?  no 
Soch  council  can  be  lawftil,  till  the  prince 
Preside  there,  and  that  duty  *s  mine :  on  thine 
I  charge  thee,  give  me  way,  or  marshal  me 
To  the  council  chamber. 

Sig,  Dtike !  it  may  not  be : 

Nor  are  they  in  the  wonted  Hall  of  Council, 
But  sitting  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Saviour's. 
Doge,  You  dare  to  disobey  me,  then  ? 
Sig,  I  serve 

The  state,  and  needs  must  serve  it  fidthfhily ; 
My  warrant  is  the  will  of  those  who  rule  it. 

Doge,  And  till  that  warrant  has  my  signature 
It  is  illegal,  and,  as  now  applied. 
Rebellious — Hast  thou  weigh*d  well  thy  1ife*s  worth. 
That  thus  you  dare  assume  a  lawless  ftmction  ?  > 

Sig,  *Tis  not  my  office  to  reply,  but  act — 
I  am  placed  here  as  guard  upon  Uiy  person. 
And  not  as  judge  to  hear  or  to  decide. 

Doge  {aside),     I  must  gain  time— So  that  the 
storm-bell  sound  [speed ! — 

All  may  be  well  yet — Kinsman,  speed — speed — 
Our  Ikte  is  trembling  in  the  balance,  and 
Woe  to  the  vanquish'd  I  be  they  prince  and  people, 
Or  slaves  and  senate  — 

[  The  great  heU  of  Saint  Mark*e  taOe, 
Lo  I  it  sounds — it  tolls  I 
(aloud,)    Hark,  SIgnor  of  the  Night  I  and  you,  ye 

hirelings. 
Who  wield  >'Our  mercenary  staves  in  fear. 
It  is  your  knell  ~  Swell  on,  thou  lusty  pal  I 
Now,  knaves,  what  ransom  for  your  lives  ? 

Sig,  Confusion ! 

Stand  to  your  arms,  and  guard  the  door— all  *s  lost 
Unless  that  fearftil  bell  be  silenced  soon. 
The  officer  hath  miss'd  his  path  or  purpose. 
Or  met  some  unforeseen  and  hideous  obstacle.  ^ 
Anselmo,  with  thy  company  proceed 
Straight  to  the  Tower ;  the  rest  remain  with  me. 

[Exit  part  of  the  Guard, 
Doge.  Wretch !  if  thou  wouldst  have  thy  vile  life, 
implore  it ; 
It  is  not  now  a  lease  ot  sixty  seconds. 
Ay,  send  thy  miserable  ruffians  forth; 
They  never  shall  return. 

Sig.  So  let  it  be  ! 

They  die  then  in  thefarduty,  as  will  L 

Doge.  Fool  t  the  high  eagle  flies  at  nobler  game 
Than  thou  and  thy  base  myrmidons,  —  live  on. 
So  thou  provok*st  not  peril  by  resistance. 
And  learn  (if  souls  so  much  obscured  can  bear 
To  gase  upon  the  sunbeams)  to  be  free^ 

Sig.  And  learn  thou  to  be  captive — It  hath  ceased, 

[  J%e  beU  ceaeet  to  toU, 
The  traitorous  signal,  which  was  to  have  set 


& 


1  [**  I  signorl  dl  Kotta**  field  an  tanportant  charge  ia  the  old 
republic.] 


The  bloodhound  mob  on  their  patridan  prey — 
The  knell  hath  rung,  but  it  is  not  the  senate's ! 

Doge  {after  a  pauee).  All  ^  silent,  and  all  *t  lost ! 

Sig.  Now,  Doge,  denounce  me 

As  rebel  slave  of  a  revolted  ooondl ! 
Have  I  not  done  my  duty  ? 

Doge.  Peace,  UuNi  thing! 

Thou  hast  done  a  worthy  deed,  and  eam*d  the  price 
Of  blood,  and  they  who  use  thee  will  reward  thee. 
But  thou  wert  sent  to  watch  and  not  to  prate. 
As  thou  saidst  even  now — then  do  thine  office. 
But  let  it  be  in  silence,  as  bdioves  thee. 
Since,  though  thy  prisoner,  I  am  thy  prince. 

Sig.  I  did  not  mean  to  fUl  In  the  respect 
Due  to  your  rank :  In  this  I  diall  obey  you. 

J)oge  {atide).  Ihere  now  Is  nothing  left  me  save 
to  die; 
And  yet  how  near  success !  I  would  have  ftUen, 
And  proudly,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  but 
To  miss  it  thus  t 


Enter  other  Siovoas  or  tbk  Nigrt,  with  BaaTurcio 
Fausro  primmer. 

2d  Sig.  We  took  him  in  the  act 

Of  issuing  tram  the  tower,  where,  at  his  order, 
As  delegated  from  the  Doge,  the  signal 
Had  thus  begun  to  sound. 

1st  Sig.  Are  all  the  passes 

Which  lead  up  to  the  palace  well  secured  ?      [chieft 

2d  Sig.  They  are — besides,   it  matters  not;   the 
Are  all  in  chains,  and  some  even  now  on  trial — 
Their  followers  ore  dispersed,  and  many  taken. 

Ber.F,  Uncle  I 

Doge.  It  is  in  vain  to  war  with  Fortune ; 

The  Glory  hath  departed  firom  our  house. 

Btr.  F.  Who  would  have  dcem'd  it  7^  Ah  I  one 
moment  sooner !  [of  ages ; 

Doge.  That  moment  would  have  changed  the  l^cc 
Thie  gives  us  to  eternity — We  11  meet  it 
As  men  whose  triumph  li  not  in  success. 
But  who  can  make  their  own  minds  all  in  all. 
Equal  to  every  fortune.    Droop  not,  *tis 
But  a  brief  passage — I  would  go  akMie, 
Tet  if  they  send  us,  as  t  is  like,  together. 
Let  us  go  worthy  of  our  sires  and  sdves. 

Ber.  F,  I  shall  not  shame  you,  unde. 

1st  ^t^.  Lords,  our  orders 

Are  to  keep  guard  on  both  in  separate  chambers, 
UntH  the  council  call  ye  to  your  triaL 

Doge.  Our  trial !  will  they  keep  tbeir  mockery  up 
Even  to  the  last  ?  but  let  them  deal  upon  us, 
As  we  had  dealt  on  them,  but  with  less  pomp. 
*  T  is  but  a  game  of  mutual  homicides, 
Who  have  cast  lots  for  the  first  death,  and  they 
Have  won  with  ftlse  dice. — Who  hath  been  our 
Judas? 

1  If  Sig.  I  am  not  warranted  to  answer  that. 

Ber.F.  Ill  answer  for  thee — *t  is  a  certain  Bertram, 
Even  now  deposing  to  the  secret  gfunta.  [tools    , 

Doge.  Bertram  the  Bergamask!  With  what  vile    | 
We  operate  to  slay  or  save  !  This  creature. 
Black  with  a  double  treason,  now  wiU  earn 
Rewards  and  honours,  and  be  stamp*d  in  story 
With  the  geese  in  the  Capitol,  which  gabbled 

»  p*  Or  met  tome  unforeseen  ■»!  f  ^iSSi-  j  obilado." 

—  MS.] 
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Till  Home  awoke,  and  had  an  annual  triumph, 
While  Maniius,  who  huri*d  down  the  Gauls,  was  cast  * 
From  the  Tarpeian. 

iMt  Siff.  He  aspired  to  treason. 

And  souj;ht  to  rule  the  state. 

Doye,  He  sared  the  state, 

And  sought  but  to  reform  what  he  revived— 
But  this  Is  idle Come,  sirs,  do  your  work.    [70a 

I  si  Siff,  Noble  Bertuccio,  we  must  now  remove 
Into  an  inner  chamber. 

Ber,  F.  Farewell,  uncle  ! 

If  we  shall  meet  again  in  life  I  know  not. 
But  they  perhaps  will  let  our  ashes  mingle. 

Dogt,  Yes,  and  our  spirits,  which  shall  yet  go  forth, 
And  do  what  our  firall  day,  thus  clogg*d,  hath  fiiU*d  in ! 
They  cannot  quench  the  memory  of  those 
Who  would  have  hurl'd  them  fh>m  their  guilty  thrones, 
And  such  examples  will  find  heirs,  though  distant 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. 

Tkt  HaU  of  the  Council  of  Ten  aseembled  with  the 
adUUtumai  Senatore,  who,  on  the  Driale  of  the  Con- 
ejnraiore  for  the  Trtaton  of  Maximo  FAuaao^ 
eompoeed  what  woe  caOed  the  Giunta,  —  Guartig, 
Officertt  ^  ^  — IsEAXL  BaaTUCCio  and  Puiur 
CALXKDAao  OS  IVisoiurf.  — BzaxaAM,  Liomx,  and 
Witneeeee^  |re*  * 

The  Chief  of  the  TVn,  Bknzktinoz.9 

Ben,  There  now  rests,  after  such  conviction  of 
Their  manifold  and  manifest  offences. 
But  to  pronounce  on  these  obdurate  men 
The  sentence  of  the  law : — a  grievous  task 
To  thote  who  hear,  and  those  who  speak.     Alas  I 
That  it  should  &11  to  me  I  and  that  my  days 
Of  ofBce  should  be  stigmatised  through  all 
The  years  of  coming  time,  as  bearing  record 
To  this  most  foul  and  complicated  treason 
Against  a  just  and  free  state,  known  to  all 
The  earth  as  being  the  Christian  bulwark  'gainst 
The  Saracen  and  the  schismatic  Greek, 
The  savage  Hun,  and  not  less  barbarous  Frank ; 
A  city  which  has  open*d  India*s  wealth 
To  Europe ;  the  last  Boman  reAige  ftiom 
O'erwhelming  Attila ;  the  ocean's  queen ; 
Proud  Genoa's  prouder  rival  I     'T  is  to  sap 
The  throne  of  such  a  city,  these  lost  men 
Have  risk'd  and  forfdted  their  worthless  lives  — 
So  let  them  die  the  death. 

/.  Ber.  We  are  prepared ; 

Tour  racks  have  done  that  for  us.     Let  us  die. 

Ben,  IS  ye  have  that  to  say  which  would  obtahi 
Abatement  of  your  punishment,  the  Giunta 
Will  hear  you ;  if  you  have  aught  to  confess. 
Now  is  your  thne,  perhaps  it  may  avail  ye. 

Ber,  F.  We  stand  to  hear,  and  not  to  speak. 

Ben.  Tour  crimes 

Are  fully  proved  by  your  accomplices. 
And  all  which  circumstance  can  add  to  aid  them ; 

»  r  While  Manillas,  who  horrd  f  *!^  ?  the  GauU/*  &c.  - 
MS]  '  •' 

*  ^ The  fifth  Act,  which  begins  with  the  arraiffnnient  of  the 
ocicmal  consjitnaori,  U  much  In  the  style  of  that  or  Pierre 
sua  his  aasocutes  in  the  old  play.    After  them,  the  Doge  is 
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Tet  we  would  hear  from  your  own  lips  complete 
Avowal  of  your  treason :  on  the  veige 
Of  that  dread  gulf  which  none  repass,  the  truth 
Alone  can  profit  you  on  earth  or  heaven— 
Say,  then,  what  was  your  motive  7 

/.  Ber.  Justice  I 

Ben,  What 

Tour  object  7 

/.  Ber.  Freedom  I 

Ben.  Tou  are  brief;  sir. 

I.  Ber.  Somyliibgrows:  I 
Was  bred  a  soldier,  not  a  senator. 

Ben.  Perhaps  you  think  by  this  blunt  brevity 
To  brave  your  Judges  to  postpone  the  sentence  ? 

/.  Ber.  Do  you  be  brief  as  I  am,  and  believe  me, 
I  shall  prefer  that  mercy  to  your  piodon. 

Ben.  Is  this  your  sole  reply  to  the  tribunal  ? 

/.  Ber.  Go,  ask  your  racks  what  they  have  wrung 
firom  us. 
Or  place  us  there  again;  we  have  still  some  blood  left. 
And  some  slight  sense  of  pain  in  these  wrrnch'd 

limbs: 
But  this  ye  dare  not  do;  for  if  we  die  there — 
And  you  have  left  us  little  life  to  spend 
Upon  your  engines,  goiged  with  pangs  already— 
Te  lose  the  public  spectacle,  with  which 
Tou  would  appal  your  slaves  to  further  slavery  I 
Groans  are  not  words,  nor  agony  assent. 
Nor  affirmation  truth.  If  nature's  sense 
Should  overcome  the  soul  into  a  lie. 
For  a  short  respite — must  we  bear  or  die  ? 

Ben.  Say,  who  were  your  accomplices  ? 

/.  Ber.  The  Senate  I 

Ben.  What  do  you  mean  7 

/.  Ber.  Ask  of  the  suffering  people. 

Whom  your  patrician  crimes  have  driven  to  crime. 

Ben.  Tou  know  the  Doge  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  served  with  him  at  Zara 

In  the  field,  when  you  were  pleading  here  your  way 
To  present  ofllce ;  we  exposed  our  lives. 
While  you  but  hazarded  the  lives  of  others. 
Alike  by  acccusation  or  defence ; 
And,  for  the  rest,  all  Venice  knows  her  Doge, 
Through  his  great  actions,  and  the  Senate's  insults. 

Ben.  Tou  have  held  conference  with  him  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  am  weary  — 

Even  wearier  of  your  questions  than  your  tortures : 
I  pray  you  pass  to  judgment 

Ben.  It  is  coming.  — 

And  you,  too,  Philip  Calendaro,  what 
Have  you  to  say  why  you  should  not  be  doom'd  ? 

Col,  I  never  was  a  man  of  many  words. 
And  now  have  few  left  worth  the  utterance. 

Ben.  A  farther  application  of  yon  engine 
May  change  your  tone. 

CaL  Most  true,  it  ir£lZ  do  so ; 

A  former  application  did  so ;  but 
It  will  not  change  my  words,  or,  if  it  did — 

Btn,  What  then  7 

CaL  Will  my  avowal  on  yon  rack 

Stand  good  in  law  7 

Ben^  Assuredly. 

brought  fai :  his  part  Is  very  fordblj  written  thronghout  — 
JarraaT.j 

>  [•*  In  the  notes  to  Merino  Fallero,  It  maybe  as  well  to  saj 
that  ncnintenilc  was  not  really  oT  the  Ten,  btit  merely  Grand 
Chancellor  —a  sciMrntc  oOico,  though  an  important  one.  It 
was  ail  arbitrary  alteration  of  mine.^—  Bifron  Lettert.2 
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Cat  W1ioe*er 

The  culprit  be  whom  I  locuse  of  tnuoa  ? 

Bern,  Without  doubt,  he  will  be  brought  up  to  triaL 

CaL  And  on  this  tntimony  would  he  perish  ? 

BcH,  So  your  confessioa  be  detall*d  and  full. 
He  will  stand  here  in  peril  of  his  llfie. 

Cat,  Then  look  well  to  thy  proud  self^  President  1 
For  by  the  eternity  which  yawns  before  me^ 
I  swear  that  thou,  and  only  thou,  shalt  be 
The  traitor  I  denounce  upon  that  rark. 
If  I  be  stretch*d  there  for  the  second  time. 

One  of  tha  Giumia.    Lord  President.  *t  were  best 
proceed  to  judgment ; 
There  Is  no  more  to  be  drawn  fhrni  these  men. 

Bern.  Unhappy  men !  prepare  for  instant  death. 
The  nature  of  your  crime  —  our  law  —-and  peril 
The  state  now  stands  in,  leave  not  an  hour's  respite — 
Guards  1  lead  them  forth,  and  upon  the  balcony 
Of  the  red  columns,  where,  on  festal  Thursday,  * 
The  Doge  stands  to  behold  the  chase  of  bulls. 
Let  them  be  justified  :  and  leave  exposed 
Their  wavering  relics,  in  the  place  criT  judgment. 
To  the  full  view  of  the  assembled  people !  — 
And  Hsnven  have  mercy  on  their  souls  ! 

The  Giunta.  Amen  I 

/.  Ber,  Signors,  (krewell  I  we  shall  not  all  again 
Meet  in  one  place. 

Ben.  And  lest  they  should  essay 

To  stir  up  the  distracted  multitude — 
Guards  !  let  their  mouths  be  gagg'd>,  even  in  the  act 
Of  execution.  —  Lead  them  hence  1 

CaL  What!  must  we 

Not  even  say  &rewell  to  some  fond  friend. 
Nor  leave  a  last  word  with  our  confessor  ? 

^€31.  A  priest  is  waiting  in  the  antechamber ; 
But,  for  your  Mends,  such  interviews  would  be 
Painful  to  them,  and  usdess  all  to  you. 

CaL  I  knew  that  we  were  gagg'd  in  life ;  at  least 
All  those  who  had  not  heart  to  risk  their  lives 
Upon  their  open  thoughts  ;  but  still  I  deem'd 
That  in  the  last  few  moments,  the  same  idle 
Freetlom  of  speech  accorded  to  the  dying. 

Would  not  now  be  denied  to  us ;  but  since 

/.  Btr.  Even   let    them   have  their  way,   brave 
Calendarol 
What  matter  a  few  syllables?  let's  die 
Without  the  slightest  show  of  favour  from  them ; 
So  shall  our  blood  more  readily  arise 
To  Heaven  against  them,  and  more  testify 
To  their  atrocities,  than  could  a  volume 
Spoken  or  written  of  our  dying  words  ! 
They  tremble  at  our  voices — nay,  they  dread 
Our  very  silence — let  them  live  in  fear  !  — 
Leave  them  unto  their  thoughts,  aod  let  us  now 
Address  our  own  above  I  —  Lead  on ;  we  are  ready. 

1  **  Gioredi  in^so*'  —  *•  f«t  or  grKuy  ThuncUf,*' —  which 
I  cmnnot  litcrallj  emulate  in  the  text,  was  the  day. 

s  Hbtortcal  (atL  See  Sanuto,  Appendix  :  Marino  Faliero, 
Note  A. 

s  C**  I  know  what  Fotcolo  meant,  about  Calcndaro's  spitting 
at  Bertram  ;  that '%  OAtional  —  the  objection,  I  mean.  'll>e 
ItalLins  ami  French,  with  those  *  flags  of  abomination '  their 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  spit  there,  and  here,  and  erery  where 
else — In  jour  face  almost,  and  therefore  ohfect  to  tt  im.  the 
stage  as  too  fanUlmr.  But  we  who  spit  nowhere  —  but  in  a 
man*«  face  when  we  grow  sarage  —  are  not  likely  to  feel  this. 
Remember  Massinger,  and  Kean's  Sir  Giles  Overreach  — 

'  Lord  I  thus  I  spU  at  thee  and  at  thy  coonsel !  * 
Besides,  Calendaro  does  not  spit  in  Bertram's  face  ;  he  spits  at 
him,  as  I  baT«  seen  the  Mussulmans  do  upon  the  grouml  when 
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CaL  Israel,  hadst  thou  but  hearkcn*d  onto  me 
It  had  not  now  bcoi  thus ;  and  yoo  pale  villain^ 
The  coward  Bertram,  would 

/.  Ber,  Peace,  Calendaro  I 

What  brooks  it  now  to  ponder  upon  thiSb 

BerU  Alas  I  I  fain  you  died  in  peaoe  with  me  s 
I  did  not  seek  this  task  ;  *t  was  forced  upon  me : 
S^y*  yt>u  forgive  me,  though  I  never  can 
Betrieve  my  own  forgiveness — frown  not  thus ! 

/.  Ber.  I  die  and  pardm  thee  1 

CaL  (^tpUtimg  ai  him).  ^    I  die  and  soom  thee  1 

[jExemmt  IsaAXL  BniTUOcio   amd  Paiur    I 
Calendaxo,  GmanU,  j*c  I 

Bern,  Now  that  these  criminals  have  been  disposed  o<^ 
*T  is  time  that  we  proceed  to  pass  our  fi'gtywy 
Upon  the  greatest  traitor  upon  reooid 
In  any  annals,  the  Doge  Faliero ! 
The  prooCi  and  process  are  complete ;  the  time 
And  crime  require  a  quick  procedure :  shall 
He  now  be  called  in  to  receive  the  award  ? 

T%e  Giunta^  Ay,  ay. 

Ben.  Avogadorl,  order  that  the  Doge 
Be  brought  before  the  counciL 

Ome  of  the  GiwUa.  And  the  rest. 

When  shall  they  be  brought  up  7 

Ben.  When  all  the  chie6 

Have  been  disposed  ot     Some  have  fled  to  Chioxsa ; 
But  there  are  thousands  in  pursuit  of  them. 
And  such  precaution  ta'en  on  terra  finna. 
As  well  as  in  the  islands,  that  we  hope 
None  will  escape  to  utter  in  strange  lands 
His  libellous  tale  of  treasons  'gainst  the  senate. 

Enter  the  Dogx  as  Prisoner,  with  Gmards,  ^  ^-e. 

Ben.  Doge — for  such  still  you  are,  and  by  the  law 
Must  be  considered,  till  the  hour  shall  come 
When  you  must  doff  the  ducal  bonnet  fhMn 
That  head,  which  could  not  wear  a  crown  more  noble 
Than  empires  can  confer,  in  quiet  honour, 
But  it  must  plot  to  overthrow  your  peers. 
Who  made  you  what  you  are,  and  quench  in  blood 
A  city's  glory— we  have  laid  ahready 
Before  you  in  your  chamber  at  full  length. 
By  the  Avogadori,  all  the  proofii 
^yhich  have  appear'd  against  you ;  and  mcure  ample 
Ne'er  rear'd  their  sanguinary  shadows  to 
Confh>nt  a  traitor.     What  have  yon  to  say 
In  your  defence  ? 

Doge.  What  shall  I  say  to  ye^ 

Since  my  defence  must  be  your  condemnatian  ? 
Tou  are  at  once  offenders  and  accusers. 
Judges  and  executioners ! — Proceed 
Upon  your  power. 

Ben.  Your  chief  accomplices 

Having  confess*d,  there  is  no  hope  for  you. 

tbeyareinarage.  Again,  he  does  noCin  CKt  despise  Bertram, 
though  he  affects  it,  —  as  we  all  do,  when  angry  with  one  we 
think  our  inferior.  He  is  angry  at  not  befaig  allowed  to  die  in 
his  own  way  (although  not  afraki  of  death) ;  and  recollect 
that  he  suspected  and  hated  Bertram  ftom  the  first.  Israiel 
Bertucclo,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  cooler  and  more  concen- 
trated fellow  :  he  acu  upon  jminaMr  and  impulse ;  Calendaro 

upon  imnulse  and  example    ^  there  *s  argument  for  joo. 

*  The  Doge  r«pM<« ; '— true,  but  It  is  from  engrossing 
passion,  and  because  he  sees  difftremi  persons,  and  Is  alwavs 
obliged  to  recur  to  the  cause  uppermost  in  his  mind.  *  His 
speeches  are  long ;  *  — true,  but  I  wrote  for  the  eCoaet;  and  on 
the  French  and  Italian  model  rather  than  yours,  which  I 
think  not  rery  highir  of,  for  all  jour  oid  dramatists,  who  ara 
long  enough  too,  &od  knows :  loolt  into  any  of 
Byrvn  Letten.2 
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Doge.  And  wbo  be  they  ? 

Ben.  In  number  many;  but 

The  first  now  itands  before  you  and  the  court, 
Bertram,  ^  Bergamo^— would  you  question  him  ? 

Dogt  (looking  at  kim  contemptmoiafy).     Na 

Ben.  And  two  others,  Israel  Bertucdo^ 

And  Philip  Calendaro,  have  admitted 
Their  fellowship  in  treaion  with  the  Doge  I 

Doge.  And  where  are  they  ? 

Ben.  Gone  to  their  place,  and  now 

Answering  to  Heaven  for  what  they  did  on  earth. 

Doge.  Ah  1  the  plebeian  Brutus,  is  he  gone  ? 
And  the  quick  Cassius  of  the  arsenal  ?  -^ 
How  did  they  meet  their  doom  ? 

Ben.  Think  of  your  own : 

It  Is  approaching.     Tou  decline  to  plead,  then  ? 

Doge.  I  cannot  plead  to  my  inferiors,  nor 
Can  recognise  your  legal  power  to  try  me. 
Show  me  the  law ! 

Ben.  On  great  emergencies, 

The  law  must  be  remodeU'd  or  amended : 
Our  &thers  had  not  flz*d  the  punishment 
Of  such  a  crime,  as  on  the  old  Roman  tables 
The  sentence  against  panidde  was  left 
In  pure  forgetfiilness ;  they  could  not  render 
That  penal,  which  haid  neither  name  nor  thought 
In  their  great  bosoms :  who  would  have  foreseen 
That  nature  could  be  filed  to  such  a  crime 
Aa  sons  'gainst  sires,  and  princes  *gainst  their  realms  ? 
Tour  sin  hath  made  us  make  a  law  which  will 
Become  a  precedent  'gainst  such  haught  traitors. 
As  would  with  treason  mount  to  tyranny ; 
Not  even  contented  with  a  sceptre,  till 
They  can  convert  it  to  a  two-edged  sword  I 
Was  not  the  place  of  Doge  sufficient  for  ye  ? 
What  *s  nobler  than  the  slgnory  of  Venice  ? 

Dvge.  The  slgnory  of  Venice  I  Tou  betray 'd  me — 
Tim — yoM,  who  sit  there,  traitors  as  ye  are  1 
From  my  equality  with  you  in  Urth, 
And  my  superiority  in  action, 
Tou  drew  me  from  my  honourable  toils 
In  distant  lands — on  flood — in  field — in  cities — 
Fbm  singled  me  out  like  a  victbn  to 
Stand  crown'd,  but  bound  and  helpless,  at  the  altar 
Where  you  alone  could  minister.    I  knew  not — 
I  soni^t  not — wish'd  not — dream'd  not  the  election 
Which  reach'd  me  first  at  Bome,  and  I  obey'd ; 
But  found  on  my  arrival,  that,  besides 
The  Jealous  vigilance  which  always  led  you 
To  mock  and  mar  your  sovereign's  best  intents, 
Ton  had,  even  in  the  interregnum  of  ^ 
My  Journey  to  the  capital,  curtail'd 
And  mutibUed  the  few  privileges 
Tet  left  the  duke :  all  this  I  bore,  and  would 
Have  borne,  until  my  very  hearth  was  stain'd 
By  the  pollution  of  your  ribaldry. 
And  he,  the  ribald,  whom  I  see  amongst  you — 

Fit  judge  in  such  tribunal  1 

Ben.  (ixUrrupting  him).  Michel  Steno 

Is  here  in  virtue  of  his  ofllce,  as 

<  [One  loarce  of  fMblenett  in  thlf  pauage,  and  It  if  one  of 
fVvquent  ooeurrwiM  in  all  Lord  Bjrron'i  plajrt,  ii  hto  practice 
of  cadinc  hU  Unas  with  insignificant  moooirUablas.  *•  Qf,'* 
-to,"  •tfnd,"  ••  tili,-  "  Am,"  *^/rom^**  all  concur  in  the  course 
of  a  rcry  few  pagea,  in  situations  where,  had  the  harmony  or 
Tigoar  of  the  One  been  consulted,  the  Toice  would  hare  been 
alk>wcd  to  pause,  and  the  energy  of  the  sentiment  would  hare 
been  carried  to  iU  highest  tone  of  elevation.  This  wo  should 
have  set  down  to  the  account  of  careleiniets,  had  It  not  been 


One  of  the  Forty ;  *«  the  Ten'*  having  craved 
A  Giunta  of  pateidans  from  the  senate 
To  aid  otir  Judgment  in  a  trial  arduous 
And  novel  as  the  present :  he  was  set 
Free  from  the  penalty  pronounced  upon  him. 
Because  the  Doge,  who  should  protect  the  law. 
Seeking  to  abrogate  all  law,  can  dalm 
No  punishment  of  others  by  the  statutes 
Which  he  himself  denies  and  violates  1 

Doge.  HU  ruyisHUBirr !  I  rather  see  him  Mere, 
Where  he  now  sits,  to  glut  him  with  my  death, 
Than  in  the  mockery  of  castigation. 
Which  your  foul,  outward.  Juggling  show  of  Justice 
Decreed  as  sentence  I    Base  as  was  his  crime, 
'TwBs  purity  compared  with  your  protection. 

Ben.  And  can  it  be,  that  the  great  Doge  of  Venice, 
With  three  parts  of  a  century  of  years 
And  honours  on  his  head,  could  thus  allow 
His  fUry,  like  an  angry  boy's,  to  master 
All  feeling,  wisdom,  fidth,  and  fear,  on  such 
A  provocation  as  a  young  man's  petulance  7 

Doge.  A  spark  creates  the  flame — 'tis  the  last  drop 
Which  makes  the  cup  run  o'er,  and  mine  was  ftUi 
Already :  you  oppressed  the  prince  and  people ; 
I  would  have  f^d  both,  and  have  fail'd  in  both  : 
The  price  of  such  success  would  have  been  glory. 
Vengeance,  and  victory,  and  such  a  name 
As  would  have  made  Venetian  history 
Rival  to  that  of  Greece  and  Syracuse 
When  they  were  fireed,  and  flourish'd  ages  after. 
And  mine  to  Gelon  and  to  Thrasybulus :  — 
Failing,  I  know  the  penalty  of  fsilure 
Is  present  infkmy  and  deaUi — the  ftitiure 
Will  Judge,  when  Venice  is  no  more,  or  tne ; 
Till  then,  the  truth  is  in  abeyance.     Pauie  not ; 
I  would  have  shown  no  mercy,  and  I  seek  none ; 
My  life  was  staked  upon  a  mighty  haiard. 
And  being  lost,  take  what  I  would  have  taken  1 
I  would  have  stood  alone  amidst  your  tombs : 
Now  you  may  flock  round  mine,  and  trample  on  it. 
As  you  have  done  upon  my  heart  while  living. 

Ben,  Tou  do  confoss  then,  and  admit  the  Justice 
Of  our  tribunal  ? 

Doge,  I  confess  to  have  ftil'd ; 

Fortune  Is  female :  ftvm  my  youth  her  fovours 
Were  not  withheld,  the  Ikult  was  mine  to  hope 
Her  former  smiles  again  at  this  late  hour. 

Ben,  Tou  do  not  then  in  aught  arraign  our  equity  1 

Doge.  Noble  Venetians  I  stir  me  not  with  questloiis. 
I  am  resign'd  to  the  worst ;  but  in  me  still 
Have  something  of  the  blood  of  brighter  days. 
And  am  not  over-patient     Pray  you,  spare  me 
Further  interrogation,  which  boots  nothing. 
Except  to  turn  a  trial  to  debate. 
I  shall  but  answer  that  which  will  offend  you. 
And  please  your  enemies^ a  host  already ; 
'Tis  trtie,  these  sullen  walls  should  yield  no  echo : 
But  walls  have  ears — nay,  more,  they  have  tongues ; 

and  if 
There  were  no  other  way  for  truth  to  o'erleap  them,  < 

so  frequent,  and  bad  not  the  stlflhets  and  labour  of  the 
author's  general  style  almost  tempted  us  to  believe  it  tystsm. 
atic.  A  more  inharmonious  system  of  versification,  or  one  more 
necessarily  tending  to  weight  and  feeblencu,  could  hardly 
hare  been  inTentcd.  But  with  all  these  defects,  there  is  much 
to  praise  in  the  Doge  of  Venice.  —  Hsbbm.] 

»  C'*  There  were  no  other  way  for  truth  to  J  o^'Jtop  ]  **»«'"•'* 

—  MS.3 
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Toa  who  condemn  me,  you  who  fear  and  slay  mc^ 
Yet  could  not  bear  In  silence  to  your  gniTes 
What  you  would  hear  Anora  me  of  good  or  evil ; 
The  secret  were  too  mighty  for  your  souls : 
Then  let  it  sleep  in  mine,  unless  you  court 
A  danger  which  would  double  that  you  escape. 
Such  my  defence  would  be,  had  I  fdll  scope 
To  make  it  fiunous ;  for  true  wonU  are  tkingg. 
And  dying  men's  are  things  which  long  outlive. 
And  oftentimes  avenge  them ;  bury  mine. 
If  ye  would  fidn  survive  me :  take  this  counsel. 
And  though  too  oft  ye  made  me  live  in  wrath. 
Let  me  die  calmly ;  you  may  grant  me  this ;  — 
I  deny  nothing — defiend  nothing  ^nothing 
I  ask  of  jrou,  but  silence  for  myseli^ 
And  sentence  flrom  the  court  I 

Ben.  This  taH  admission 

Spares  us  the  hanh  necessity  of  ordering 
The  torture  to  elicit  the  whole  truth.  ^ 

Dogt.  The  torture  I  you  have  put  me  there  already. 
Daily  since  I  was  Doge ;  but  If  you  will 
Add  the  corporeal  rack,  you  may :  these  limbs 
Will  yield  with  age  to  crushing  iron ;  but 
There  *s  that  withhi  my  heart  shall  strain  your  engines. 

Enter  an  Orricia. 

Officer.  Noble  Venetians  I  Duchess  Faliero^ 
Requests  admission  to  the  Giunta*s  presence. 

Ben.  Say,  conscript  fhthers  >,  shall  she  be  admitted  ? 

One  of  the  Giunta.  She  may  have  revelations  of 
importance 
Unto  the  state,  to  justify  compliance 
With  her  request. 

Ben.  Is  this  the  general  will  7 

AIL  It  is. 

Doge.  Oh,  admirable  laws  oi  Tenice  I 

AThich  would  admit  the  wifie,  in  the  full  hope 
That  she  might  testify  against  the  husband. 
What  glory  to  the  chaste  Venetian  dames  1 
But  such  blasphemers  'gainst  all  honour,  as 
Sit  here,  do  well  to  act  in  their  vocation. 
Now,  villain  Steno  I  if  this  woman  &11, 
111  pardon  thee  thy  lie,  and  thy  escape. 
And  my  own  violent  death,  and  thy  vile  life. 

T%e  DucHxas  enteru 
Ben.  Lady  I  this  Just  tribunal  has  resolved, 

Though  the  request  be  strange,  to  grant  it,  and 

Whatever  be  its  purport,  to  accord 

A  patient  hearing  with  the  due  respect 

Which  fits  your  ancestry,  your  rank,  and  virtues  : 

But  you  turn  pale  —  ho  I  there,  look  to  the  lady  ! 

Place  a  chair  instantly. 

Ang.  A  moment's  fkdntness  — 

'TIS  past ;  I  pray  yon  pardon  me, — I  sit  not 

I  r*  Th«  tnrtuM  J"*^  *•  «cpo«ur«  of  the  troth. 
L    Tne  tortttrs  j  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  troth.**—  MS.] 

r  Don  Fallero's  consort 
s  r*  Noble  Venetians  \<  witB  reipect  the  Duchess 

C  Duchess  Falicro. "  —  MS.]  1 

s  The  VeDotLm  senate  took  the  same  tiUe  as  the  Roman,  of 
«  cooscript  fathers." 

*  rHie  drama,  which  has  the  merit,  uneommon  In  raodera 
perrormances,  of  embodring  no  episodical  deformitT  whaterer, 
BOW  hurries  in  fbll  career  to  its  dose.  Every  thing  is  de- 
spatched with  the  stern  decision  of  .i  tjrrannical  aristocraojr. 
Tliere  is  no  hope  oi  mernr  on  aiiy  !)ide.  —  there  is  no  petition 
—  nay.  there  It  uo  wish  fiir  mercy.  Even  the  plebeian  con- 
siHraiors  have  too  much  Venctiau  blood  in  them  to  be  citho: 


In  presence  of  my  pilnoe^  and  of  my  hosband. 
While  he  is  on  his  feet 

Ben,  Tour  pliiiui,  lady  f 

Ang.  Strange  rumoon,  but  most  true,  if  all  I  bear 
And  see  be  sooth,  have  icach*d  me,  and  I  eome 
To  know  the  worst,  even  at  the  wvarst ;  Ssfgive 
The  abruptness  of  my  entrance  and  my  bearing. 

Is  it 1  cannot  qpcak — I  cannot  slupe 

The  question  —  but  you  answer  It  ere  spoken. 
With  eyes  averted,  and  with  gloomy  brawa  — 
Oh  God  I  this  b  the  sflence  of  the  grave ! 

Ben.  {afUr  a  poMae).  Spare  nS|  and  spare  thyself 
the  repetition 
Of  our  most  awftil,  but  Inczonble 
Duty  to  heaven  and  man  1 

Ang.  Tet  speak ;  I  cannot— 

I  cannot — no — even  now  believe  these  things. 
Is  he  condemned  ? 

Ben.  Alas! 

Ang.  And  was  he  guilty  ? 

Ben.  Lady !  the  natoral  distractkm  of 
Thy  thoughts  at  such  a  moment  makes  the  question 
Merit  fbrglveness ;  else  a  doubt  like  this 
Against  a  just  and  paramount  tribunal 
Were  deep  ofRmce.     But  question  even  the  Doge, 
And  if  he  can  deny  the  prooft,  believe  htan 
Guiltless  as  thy  own  bosom. 

Ang.  Is  it  SO? 

My  lord — my  sovereign — my  poor  fkther*s  fHend— 
The  mighty  in  the  field,  the  sage  in  councO ; 
Unsay  the  words  of  this  man  I — Thou  art  silent ! 

Ben.  He  hath  already  own*d  to  his  own  guilt,^ 
Nor,  as  thou  see'st,  doth  he  deny  It  now. 

Ang.  Ay,  but  he  most  not  die  I  Spare  his  ffew  yean. 
Which  grief  and  shame  will  soon  cut  down  to  days  i 
One  day  of  baffled  crime  must  not  eAioe 
Near  sixteen  lustres  crowded  with  brave  acts. 

Ben.  His  doom  must  be  fhlflll'd  witiiont  remLoioa 
Of  thne  or  penalty — tis  a  decree. 

Ang.  He  hath  been  guilty,  but  there  may  be  mercy. 

Ben.  Not  in  this  case  with  justice. 

Ang.  Alas !  signor. 

He  who  is  only  just  is  cruel;  who 
Upon  the  earth  would  live  were  all  judged  justly  ? 

Ben.  His  punishment  Is  saf^  to  the  state. 

Ang.  He  was  a  sul^ect,  and  hath  served  the  state ; 
He  was  your  general,  and  hath  saved  the  state ; 
He  is  your  sovereign,  and  hath  ruled  the  state. 

One  of  the  CoundL  He  is  a  traitor,  and  betray*d 
the  state. 

Ang»  And,  but  for  him,  there  now  had  been  no  state 
To  save  or  to  destroy ;  and  you,  who  sit 
There  to  pronounce  the  death  of  your  deliverer. 
Had  now  been  groaning  at  a  Moslem  oar. 
Or  digging  in  the  Hunnish  mines  in  f^ten  I 

feared  by  the  approach,  or  shaken  in  the  moment,  of  death : 
and  as  for  the  Doge,  he  bears  himself  as  becomes  a  warrior  or 
sixty  years,  and  a  deeply  insulted  prince.  At  the  moment, 
howerer,  which  immediately  precedes  the  pronouncing  of  the 
sentence,  admission  is  asked  and  obtained  by  one  frma  whom 
less  of  the  Spartan  firmness  might  hare  ben  expected.  This 
Is  Angiolina.  She  indeed  hasards  one  fenrent  prayer  to  the 
unbending  senate ;  but  the  sees  ia  a  moment  that  It  is  hi  rain, 
and  she  recovers  herself  on  the  instant :  and  turning  to  her 
lord,  who  stands  calm  and  collected  at  the  foot  of  the  cooncQ 
table,  speaks  words  worthy  of  him  and  of  her.  Nothfaig  can 
be  more  tmexpected,  or  more  beautlAil,  than  the  l>ehaviour 
of  tlie  younsr  patrician  who  interrapU  their  convcrsatioa. — 
Lock  BAIT.  J 

»C"  He  hsth  already  [o^J^j  hlaownguitt.--MS.l 
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OiM  ofikt  CounaL  No^  lady,  there  are  others  who 
would  die 
Rather  than  breathe  hi  ilaTerjr ! 

Ang,  If  there  are  so 

WitUn  ihtf  walls,  iktm  art  not  of  the  number : 
The  truly  bra^e  are  generous  to  the  fidlcn  !  — 
Is  there  no  hope  ? 

BeH»  LadTf  It  cannot  be.  • 

Ang,  {turning  to  the  Doge),     Then  die,  Faliero  I 
since  it  must  be  so ; 
But  with  the  spirit  of  my  Other's  friend. 
Thou  hast  been  guilty  of  a  great  oflfence, 
Half-canceU*d  by  the  harshness  of  these  men. 
I  would  have  sued  to  them — have  pray'd  to  them— 
HaTe  begg'd  as  fiunish*d  mendicants  for  bread  — 
Have  wept  as  they  vrill  cry  unto  their  Qod 
For  mercy,  and  be  answer'd  as  they  answer — 
Had  it  been  fitting  for  thy  name  or  mine. 
And  if  the  cruelty  in  their  cold  eyes 
Had  not  announced  the  heartless  wrath  within. 
Then,  as  a  prince,  address  thee  to  thy  doom  ! 

Doge,  1  have  lived  too  long  not  to  know  how  to  die ! 
Thy  suing  to  these  men  were  but  the  bleating 
Of  the  lamb  to  the  butcher,  or  the  cry 
Of  seamen  to  the  surge :  I  would  not  take 
A  lUie  eternal,  granted  at  the  hands 
Of  wretches,  fifom  whose  monstrous  villanies 
I  fought  to  free  the  groaning  nations  I 

MicAel  Steno.  I>oge, 

A  word  with  thee,  and  with  this  noble  lady. 
Whom  I  have  grievously  offended.     Would 
Sorrow,  or  shame,  or  penance  on  my  part. 
Could  cancel  the  inexorable  past  I 
But  since  that  cannot  be,  as  Christians  let  us 
Say  forewell,  and  in  peace:  with  ftill  contrition 
I  crave,  not  pardon,  but  compassion  from  you. 
And  give,  however  weak,  my  prayers  for  both. 

Ang.  Sage  Benintende,  now  chief  Judge  of  Yenice, 
I  speak  to  thee  in  answer  to  yon  signor. 
Inform  the  ribald  Steno,  that  his  words 
Ne*er  weigh*d  in  mind  with  Loredano's  daughter 
Further  than  to  create  a  moment's  pity 
For  such  as  he  is :  would  that  others  had 
Despised  him  as  I  pity !  I  prefer 
My  honour  to  a  thousand  lives,  could  such 
Be  multiplied  in  mine,  hut  would  not  have 
A  single  life  of  others  lost  for  that 
Which  nothing  human  can  impugn — the  sense 
Of  virtue,  looking  not  to  what  is  call*d 
A  good  name  for  reward,  but  to  itself 
To  me  the  soomer's  woids  were  as  the  wind 
Unto  the  rock :  but  as  there  are — alas  I 
Spirits  more  sensitive,  on  which  such  things 
Light  as  the  whirlwind  on  the  waters ;  souls 
To  whom  dishonour's  shadow  is  a  substance 
More  terrible  than  death,  here  and  hereafter ; 
Men  whose  vice  is  to  start  at  vice's  soofltog. 
And  who,  though  proof  against  all  blandishments 
Of  pleasure,  and  all  pangs  of  pain,  are  feeble 
When  the  proud  name  on  which  they  pinnacled 

*  [The  DoehMt  if  fonnal  and  cold,  wtthottteren  that  degree 
of  lore  for  her  old  husband  which  a  child  might  hare  for  lier 
parent,  or  a  popU  for  her  instructor.  Eren  in  this  her  loogeit 
aad  best  speccn,  at  the  most  touching  moment  of  the  caus. 
trophe,  she  can  moralise,  in  «  strain  of  pedantry  less  natural 
to  a  woman  than  to  any  othfsr  person  similarly  circumstanced, 
OD  lions  stung  by  cnats,  Achilloi,  Helen,  Lucretia,  the  tie^^e 
of  Qusium,  Caligula,  Caaba,  and  PersepoUs  !  The  lines  are 
8iM  In  tbemselTes,  indeed ;  and  If  they  liad  been  spoken  by 
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Their  hopes  is  breathed  on,  jealous  as  the  eagle 

Of  her  high  aiery ;  let  what  we  now 

Behold,  and  feel,  and  suflSer,  be  a  lesson 

To  wretches  how  they  tamper  in  their  spleen 

With  beings  of  a  higher  order.    Insects 

Have  made  the  lion  mad  ere  now ;  a  shaft 

I'  the  heel  o*erthrew  the  bravest  of  the  brave  ; 

A  wife's  dishonour  was  the  bane  d  Troy ; 

A  wife's  dishonour  unking'd  Rome  for  ever ; 

An  injured  husband  brought  the  Gauls  to  Clusium, 

And  thence  to  Home,  which  perish'd  for  a  time ; 

An  obscene  gesture  cost  Caligula 

His  life,  while  Earth  yet  bore  his  cruelties ; 

A  virgin's  wrong  made  Spain  a  Moorish  province ; 

And  Steno's  lie,  couch'd  in  two  worthless  lines. 

Hath  decimated  Venice,  put  in  peril 

A  senate  which  hath  stood  eight  hundred  years, 

Discrown'd  a  prince,  cut  off  his  crownless  head. 

And  forged  new  fetters  for  a  grooning  people ! 

Let  the  poor  wretch,  like  to  the  courtesan 

Who  fired  PersepoUs,  be  proud  of  this. 

If  it  so  please  him —  'twere  a  pride  fit  for  him  ! 

But  let  him  not  insult  the  but  hours  of 

Him,  who,  whate'er  he  now  is,  was  a  hero. 

By  the  intrusion  of  his  very  prayers : 

Nothing  of  good  can  come  from  such  a  source, 

Nor  would  we  aught  with  him,  nor  now,  nor  ever : 

We  leave  him  to  himself,  that  lowest  depth 

Of  human  baseness.     Pardon  is  for  men. 

And  not  for  reptiles — we  haye  none  for  Steno, 

And  no  resentment :  things  like  him  must  sting. 

And  higher  beings  suffer;  t is  the  charter 

Of  life.     The  man  who  dies  by  the  adder's  fimg 

May  have  the  crawler  crush'd,  but  feeU  no  anger : 

'T  was  the  worm*s  nature ;  and  some  men  are  worms 

In  soul,  more  than  the  living  things  of  tombs,  i 

Doge  (to  Ben, ).  Signor  I  complete  that  which  you 
deem  your  duty. 

Ben,  Before  we  can  proceed  upon  that  duty. 
We  would  request  the  princess  to  withdraw ; 
'Twill  move  her  too  much  to  be  witness  to  IL 

Ang,  I  know  it  will,  and  yet  I  must  endure  It, 
Por  tis  a  part  of  mine — I  will  not  quit. 
Except  by  force,  my  husband's  side.  —  Proceed  I 
Nay,  fear  not  either  shriek,  or  sigh,  or  tear ; 
Though  my  heart  burst,  it  shall  be  silent  — Speak  I 
I  have  that  within  which  shall  o'ermaster  all. 

Ben,  Marino  FaUero,  Doge  of  Venice, 
Count  of  Yal  di  Marino,  Senator, 
And  some  time  General  of  the  Fleet  and  Army, 
Noble  Venetian,  many  times  and  oft 
Intrusted  by  the  state  with  high  employments. 
Even  to  the  highest,  listen  to  the  Sentence. 
Convict  by  many  witnesses  and  proofe. 
And  by  thine  own  confession,  of  the  guilt 
Of  treachery  and  treason,  yet  unheard  of 
Until  this  trial — the  decree  is  death. 
Thy  goods  are  confiscate  unto  the  state. 
Thy  name  is  razed  from  out  her  records,  save 
Upon  a  public  day  of  thanksgiving 

Benintende  as  a  funeral  oration  over  the  Duke's  hody,  or  still 
more,  perhaps,  if  they  had  been  spoken  by  the  Duke's  counsel 
on  his  trial,  they  would  hare  been  perfectly  in  place  and 
character.  But  that  is  not  the  highest  order  of  female  intellect 
which  is  disposed  to  be  long- winded  in  distress ;  nor  does  any 
one,  either  male  or  female,  who  is  rcadly  and  deeply  aflbctoiC 
find  time  for  wise  saws  and  instances  ancient  and  modem.  — 
Ubbbs.] 
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For  this  our  mott  miraculous  deUverance, 

When  thou  art  noted  in  our  calendars 

With  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  foreign  foes. 

And  the  great  enemy  of  man,  as  sulvect 

Of  grateful  masses  for  Heaven's  grace  in  snatching 

Our  lives  and  country  tram  thy  vrickedncsa. 

The  place  wherein  as  Doge  thou  shouldst  be  painted, 

With  tliine  illustrious  predecesson,  is 

To  be  left  vacant,  with  a  death-black  veU 

Flung  over  these  dim  words  engraved  beneath, — 

"  This  place  is  of  Marino  Fallero, 

Decapitated  for  his  crimes^** 

Doge.  "His  crimes  1" 

But  let  it  be  so: — it  will  be  in  vain. 
The  veil  which  blackens  o*er  this  blighted  name. 
And  hides,  or  seems  to  hide,  these  lineaments. 
Shall  draw  more  gaaers  than  the  thousand  portraits 
Which  glitter  round  it  in  their  pictured  trappings— 
JPbtir  delegated  slaves — the  people's  tyrants ! 
<*  Decapitated  for  his  crimes  I  ** —  mat  crimes  ? 
Were  it  not  better  to  record  the  fkcts. 
So  that  the  oontemplator  might  approve. 
Or  at  the  least  learn  whenet  the  crimes  arose  ? 
When  the  beholder  knows  a  Doge  conspired. 
Let  him  be  told  the  cause  —  it  is  your  history. 

Ben,  Time  must  reply  to  that ;  our  sons  will  judge 
Their  fiUhen*  Judgment,  which  I  now  pronounce. 
As  Doge,  dad  in  the  ducal  robes  and  cap, 
Thou  Shalt  be  led  hence  to  the  Giants*  Staircase, 
Where  thou  and  all  our  princes  are  invested ; 
And  there,  the  ducal  crown  being  first  resumed 
Tpon  the  spot  where  it  was  first  assumed. 
Thy  head  shall  be  struck  off;  and  Heaven  have  mercy 
Upon  thy  soul  I 

Dope,  Is  this  the  Giunta*s  sentence  ? 

Ben.  It  is. 

Doge.  I  can  endure  it  — And  the  time  ? 

Ben.  Must  be  immediate.  — liake  thy  peace  with 
God: 
Within  an  hour  thou  must  be  in  His  presence. 

Doge.  I  am  already ;  and  my  blood  will  rise 
To  Heaven  before  the  souls  of  those  who  shed  it  — 
Are  aU  my  lands  confiscated  7 

Ben.  They  are ; 

And  goods,  and  Jewels,  and  aU  kind  of  treasure. 
Except  two  thousand  ducats — these  dispose  oH 

Doge.  That*s  harsh. — I  would  have  fidn  reserved 
the  lands 
Near  to  Trevlso,  which  I  hold  by  investment 
From  Laurence  the  Count-bishop  of  Ceneda, 
In  fief  perpetual  to  myself  and  heirs, 
To  portion  them  (leaving  my  city  spoH, 
My  palace  and  my  treasures,  to  your  fbvfeit) 
Between  my  consort  and  my  kinsmen. 

Ben.  These 

Lie  under  the  state*s  ban ;  their  chiel^  thy  nephew, 
In  peril  of  his  own  life ;  but  the  council 
Postpones  his  trial  for  tiie  present.     If 
Thou  will'st  a  state  unto  thy  widow*d  princess. 
Fear  not,  for  we  will  do  her  justice. 

Ang.  Signors, 

I  share  not  in  your  spoil  I  From  henceforth,  know 
I  am  devoted  unto  God  alone. 
And  take  my  reftige  in  the  cloister. 

Doge.  Come  I 

The  hour  may  be  a  hard  one,  but  *twiU  end. 
Have  I  aught  else  to  undergo  save  death  ?  [die, 

Ben.  You  have  nought  to  do,  except  confess  and 


The  priest  Is  robed,  the  sdndtar  is  bare. 
And  both  await  without.  — But,  above  aU 
Think  not  to  q>eak  unto  the  people;  they 
Are  now  by  thousands  swarming  at  the  gates. 
But  these  are  dosed :  the  Ten,  the  Avogadori, 
The  Glunta,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Fortyt 
Alone  will  be  beholders  of  thy  doom. 
And  they  are  ready  to  attend  the  Doge. 

Doge.  TheDogel 

Ben.  Tes,  Doge,  thou  hast  lived  and  thon  shalt  die 
A  sovereign ;  till  the  moment  which  precedes 
The  separation  of  that  head  and  trunk. 
That  ducal  crown  and  head  shall  be  united. 
Thou  hast  focgot  thy  dignity  in  deigning 
To  idot  with  petty  traitors;  not  so  we, 
^Vho  in  the  very  punishment  admowledge 
The  prince.     Thy  vile  aooomplices  have  died 
The  dog's  death,  and  the  wolf  *s ;  but  thou  shalt  fiOl 
As  fitlis  the  lion  by  the  hunters,  girt 
By  those  who  fed  a  proud  compasskm  for  thee. 
And  mourn  even  the  inevitable  death 
Provoked  by  thy  wild  wrath,  and  regal  fierceness. 
Now  we  remit  thee  to  thy  prepaiatkm: 
Let  it  be  brief,  and  we  oursdves  win  be 
Thy  guides  unto  the  place  nhitrt  flist  we  were 
United  to  thee  as  thy  subjects,  and 
Thy  senate ;  and  must  now  be  parted  fifom  thee 
As  such  for  ever,  on  the  sdf-same  spot  — 
Guards !  form  the  Doge's  escort  to  his  chamber. 

lExeumL 

8CBNB   U. 
The  Dog^e  ApartmmL 

2^  Dogs  as  iVJasner,  and  fAe  Ducuas  aHtMiing 
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Doge.  Now,  that  the  priest  is  gone,  twere  useless 
To  linger  out  the  miserable  minutes ;  [all 

But  one  pang  more,  the  pang  of  parting  from  thee, 
And  I  wiU  leave  the  few  last  grains  of  sand 
Which  yet  remain  of  the  accorded  hour. 
Still  felling — I  have  done  with  Time. 

Ang.  Alas! 

And  I  have  been  the  cause,  the  nnoonsdoos  cause ; 
And  for  this  ftmeral  marriage,,  this  bUck  union. 
Which  thou,  compliant  with  my  tether's  wish. 
Didst  promise  at  hie  death,  thou  hast  seal*d  thine  own. 

Doge.  Not  so :  there  was  that  in  my  spirit  ever 
Which  shaped  out  for  itself  some  great  reverse ; 
The  marvel  is,  it  came  not  until  now — 
And  yet  it  was  foretold  me. 

Ang,  How  foretold  you? 

Doge.  Long  years  ago — so  long,  they  are  a  doubt 
In  memory,  and  yet  they  live  in  annab : 
When  I  was  in  my  youth,  and  served  the  senate 
And  signory  as  podesta  and  captain 
Of  the  town  of  Treviso,  on  a  day 
Of  festival,  the  sluggish  bishop  who 
Convey'd  the  Host  aroused  my  rash  young  anger. 
By  strange  delay,  and  arrogant  reply 
To  my  reproof;  I  raised  my  hand  and  smote  him. 
Until  he  red'd  beneath  his  holy  burthen ; 
And  as  he  rose  from  earth  again,  he  raised 
His  tremulous  hands  in  pious  wnth  towards  Heaven. 
Thence  pointing  to  the  Host,  which  had  fellen  from 

him. 
He  tum'd  to  me,  and  said,  "  The  hour  will  come 
When  he  thou  hast  o'erthrown  shall  overthrow  thee : 
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The  giorj  ahaU  depart  from  out  thy  house. 
The  wiadom  shall  be  shaken  from  thf  soul. 
And  in  thf  best  maturity  of  mind 
A  madness  of  the  heart  shall  seise  upon  thee ;  i 
Passion  shall  tear  thee  when  all  passions  cease 
In  other  men,  or  mellow  into  virtues ; 
And  nuUesty,  which  decks  all  other  heads, 
ShaU  crown  to  leave  thee  headless  ;  honours  shall 
But  prove  to  thee  the  heralds  of  destruction. 
And  hoary  hairs  of  shame,  and  both  of  death. 
But  not  such  death  as  fits  an  aged  man." 
Thus  saying,  he  pass*d  on. — That  hour  is  come. 
A*ff*  And  with  this  warning  couldst  thou  not  have 
striven 
To  avert  the  fatal  moment,  and  atone, 
By  penitence  for  that  which  thou  hadst  done  ? 

Doffe.  I  own  the  words  went  to  my  heart,  so  much 
That  I  remembcr'd  them  amid  the  maxe 
Of  life,  as  if  they  form'd  a  spectral  voice, 
Which  shook  me  in  a  supernatural  dream ; 
And  I  repented ;  but  'twas  not  for  me 
To  pull  In  resolution :  what  must  be 
I  could  not  change,  and  would  not  fear.  —Kay  more. 
Thou  canst  not  have  forgot,  what  all  remember, 
That  on  my  day  of  landing  here  as  Doge, 
On  my  return  from  Home,  a  mist  of  such 
Unwonted  destiny  went  on  before 
The  Bucentaur,  like  the  columnar  cloud 
'Which  usher'd  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  till 
The  pilot  was  misled,  and  disembarked  us 
Between  the  pUlars  of  Saint  Mark's,  where  'tis 
The  custom  of  the  state  to  put  to  death 
Its  criminals,  instead  of  touching  at 
The  Riva  della  Faglia,  as  the  wont  is, — 
So  that  all  Venice  shudder'd  at  the  omen. 
j4nff.  Ah  I  Uttle  boots  it  now  to  recoUect 

Such  things. 

J)og€.  And  yet  I  find  a  comfort  in 

The  thought  that  these  things  are  the  work  of  Fate ; 
For  I  would  rather  yield  to  gods  than  men, 
Or  ding  to  any  creed  of  destiny. 
Bather  than  deem  these  mortals,  most  of  whom 
I  know  to  be  as  worthless  as  the  dust. 
And  weak  as  worthless,  more  than  instruments 
Of  an  o'er-ruling  power ;  they  in  themselves 
Wen  all  incapable — they  could  not  be 
Ylcton  of  him  who  oft  had  conquer'd  for  them  \ 

Ang,  Employ  the  minutes  left  in  aspirations 
Of  a  more  healing  nature,  and  in  peace 
Even  with  these  wretches  take  thy  flight  to  Heaven. 

Dofft,  I  am  at  peace  :  the  peace  of  certainty 
That  a  sure  hour  will  come,  when  their  sons'  sons. 
And  this  proud  city,  and  these  aaure  waters. 
And  all  which  makes  them  eminent  and  bright. 
Shall  be  a  desolation  and  a  corse, 
A  hissing  and  a  scoff  unto  the  nations, 
A  Carthage,  and  a  Tyre,  an  Ocean  Babel  1 

Ang.  Speak  not  thus  now;  the  surge  of  passion  stin 
Sweeps  o'er  thee  to  the  last ;  thou  dost  deceive 
Thyself;  and  canst  not  ii^ure  them— be  calmer. 

Dogt.  I  stand  within  eternity,  and  see 
Into  eternity,  and  I  behold — 

1  p  A  nadnets  of  the  heart  shall  rise  wUhia.**— MS.] 

«  £••  With  oDbnpair'd  but  not outrageooi  grief."— MS.3 

a  Xhi.  «a«  the  actual  reply  of  BailU,  roaire  of  V^K  to  » 
F^SS^ho  mSThlmthe  same  'epw"f »»  on  kls  w«y  to 


Ay,  palpable  as  I  see  thy  sweet  foce 
For  the  last  time — the  days  which  I  denounce 
Unto  all  time  against  these  wave-girt  walls. 
And  they  who  are  indweUers. 

Gnard  {earning  forward, )      Doge  of  Venice, 
The  Ten  are  in  attendance  on  your  highness. 

Dogt,  Then  farewell,  Angiolina !  — one  embrace — 
Forgive  the  old  man  who  hath  been  to  thee 
A  fond  but  &tal  husband — love  my  memory — 
I  would  not  ask  so  much  for  me  still  living. 
But  thou  canst  judge  of  me  more  kindly  now. 
Seeing  my  evil  feelings  are  at  rest 
Besides,  of  aU  the  fruit  of  these  long  years. 
Glory,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  fiune,  and  name, 
Which  generally  leave  some  flowers  to  bloom 
Even  o'er  the  gnve,  I  have  nothing  left,  not  even 
A  little  love,  or  fHendship,  or  esteem. 
No,  not  enough  to  extract  an  epitaph 
From  ostentatious  kinsmen ;  in  one  hour 
I  have  uprooted  all  my  former  lif<e. 
And  outlived  every  thing,  except  thy  heart. 
The  pure,  the  good,  the  genUe,  which  will  oft 
With  uniropair'd  but  not  a  clamorous  griefs 

Still  keep Thou  tum'st  so  pale! — Alas!  she 

fointi. 
She  has  no  braath,  no  pulse  ! — Guards !  lend  your 

aid— 
I  cannot  leave  her  thus,  and  yet  'tis  better. 
Since  every  lifeless  moment  spares  a  pang. 
When  she  shakes  off  this  temporary  death, 
I  shall  be  with  the  EtemaL — Call  her  women — 
One  look  1 — how  cold  her  hand  1 — as  cold  as  mine 
Shall  be  ere  she  recovers.  —  Gently  tend  her. 

And  take  my  last  thanks 1  am  ready  now. 

[  TKm  AttendanU  of  Angxouxa  enter,  and  nir- 

round  their  mtUreee,  who  ha$  fainted.^- Exeunt 

the  DooB,  Guard$f  (fe,  ^ 

SCBMB  III. 

T%e  Court  of  the  Vueal  Palaee  .*  the  outer  gatee  are 
shut  againit  the  people. —  The  Dooa  entere  in  hie 
ducal  robee,  in  proeeesion  with  the  Councii  of  Ten 
and  other  Patrieiane,  attended  hy  the  Guarde,  tiU 
theg  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  «  Giante*  Statreate" 
(where  the  Doges  took  the  oaths)  /  the  Executioner 
ie  etaiumed  there  with  hie  sword,  ^  On  arriving,  a 
Chief  of  the  Ten  takes  off  the  ducal  cap  from  the 
Doge'e  head, 

Doge,  So  now  the  Doge  is  nothing,  and  at  last 
I  am  again  Marino  Faliero : 
'TIS  well  to  be  so,  though  but  for  a  moment 
Here  was  I  crown'd,  and  here,  bear  witness.  Heaven  1 
With  how  much  more  contentment  I  resign 
That  shining  mockery,  the  ducal  bauble. 
Than  I  received  the  &tal  ornament 

One  of  the  Ten,  Thou  tremblest,  Faliero  I 
2)oge,  Tis  with  age,  then. s 

Ben.  Faliero  1  hast  thou  aught  frirther  to  commend. 
Compatible  with  justice,  to  the  senate  ? 

Doge,  I  would  commend  my  nephew  to  their  mercy. 
My  consort  to  their  justice ;  for  methinks 

raading  OTer  (lince  the  oonpletlon  of  this  tragedy),  fbr  the 
ant  time  thc«e  ilx  yean,  •*  Venice  Freicrrtd^'m  •JtnlUr 
reply  on  a  diffisrent  occaiiob  by  Renaolt,and  other  coincraencet 
I  arlting  from  the  subject  I  need  bartlly  remind  the  gentlest 
reader,  that  such  coincidences  must  be  accidental,  from  the 
Terr  facility  of  their  detection  by  reference  to  so  popular  a 
dUt  on  the  stage  and  in  the  closet  as  Otway's  cheM'oeuvre 
*^  '  Q3 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


▲OT  T. 


Thou  may'st ; 


My  death,  and  sucb  a  death,  might  settle  all 
Between  the  state  and  roe. 

Betu  They  shall  be  cared  for ; 

Even  notwithstanding  thine  unheanl<^  crime. 

Dofft.  Unheard  of  1  ay,  there's  not  a  history 
But  shows  a  thousand  crown'd  conspirators 
Agaiiut  the  people  ;  bat  to  set  them  free 
One  sovereign  only  died,  and  one  is  djing. 

Bern.  And  who  were  they  who  ftn  in  such  a  cause  ? 

Dogt,  The   King  of    Sparta,  and   the  Doge  of 
Tenice — 
Agis  and  Faliero ! 

Bttu  Hast  thou  more 

To  utter  or  to  do  ? 

Dogt.  May  I  speak  ? 

B€n,  *> 

But  recollect  the  people  are  without. 
Beyond  the  compass  of  the  human  voice. 

Dogt.  I  speak  to  Time  and  to  Eternity,  > 
Of  which  I  grow  a  portion,  not  to  man. 
Te  elements  I  in  which  to  be  resolved 
I  hasten,  let  my  voice  be  as  a  spirit 
Upon  you  I    Te  blue  waves !  which  bore  my  banner, 
Te  winds !  which  fluttered  o*er  as  if  you  loved  It, 
And  fill'd  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were  wafted 
To  many  a  triumph  1    Thou,  my  native  earth. 
Which  I  have  bled  for,  and  thou  foreign  earth. 
Which  drank  this  willing  blood  from  many  a  wound ! 
Te  stones,  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 
Seek  up  to  Heaven  I  Te  skies,  which  will  receive  it  I 
Thou  sun  I  which  shinest  on  these  things,  and  Thou  I 
Who  klndlest  and  who  quenchest  suns  1  * — Attest ! 
I  am  not  innocent — but  are  these  guiltless  ? 

I  rS«ntcaoe  bdng  pauad  upon  the  Doee,  be  Is  brought  with 
mttoi  pomp  to  the  puirBe  of  executloiL  HU  but  speech  M  a 
grand  prophetic  rmnt ;  somethiog  strained  and  elaborate  — 
but  eloquent  and  terrible.  — .  JarroT.] 

>  C  — — ^  **  and  ThoQ ! 

Who  makist  mddestiojest  suns  i**  —  MS.3 

*  Sboold  the  dramatie  pioture  seem  harsh,  let  the  reader 
look  to  the  historical,  of  the  period  prophesied,  or  rather  of 
the  few  years  preceding  tliat  period.  Voltaire  calculated 
their  **  nostre  bene  merite  Meretrid  "  at  12,000  of  regulars, 
without  including  volunteers  and  local  militia,  on  what 
Ruthoritf  I  know  not ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of  the 
population  not  decreased.  Venice  onoecomained  two  hundred 
thousand  inha^iltants :  there  are  now  about  ninety  thousand ; 
and  TMasB  !  I  few  indtriduals  can  conceive,  and  none  could 
describe,  the  actual  state  into  which  the  more  than  infernal 
tyrannj  of  Austria  lias  plunged  this  tmhappy  dtf.  From  the 
present  decay  and  degeneraer  of  Venice  under  the  Barbarians, 
there  are  some  honourable  indiridual  exceptions.  There  is 
Pasqualigo,  the  last,  and,  alas  1  ptMC^toNosu  sooof  the  marriage 
of  the  Doges  with  the  Adriatic,  who  fought  his  Mgate  with 
tkr  greater  gallantry  than  any  of  his  French  coadjutors  in  the 
memorable  action  olT  Lissa.  I  came  home  in  the  squadron 
with  the  prises  inr  1811,  and  recollect  to  haTC  heard  Sir 
William  Hoste,  and  the  other  ofllcers  engaged  in  Uiot  glorious 
conflict,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Pasqualigo's  behaTiour. 
lliere  is  the  Abbate  MorelU.  There  is  AlTise  Querini,  who, 
after  a  long  and  honourable  diplomatic  career,  finds  some 
consolation  for  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  in  the  pursuits  of 
literature  with  his  nephew,  Vittor  Benson,  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  beauty,  the  heroine  of  **  La  Biondina  in  Gondo. 
letta.**  There  are  the  patrician  poet  Morosini,  and  the  poet 
Lamberti,  the  author  or  the  **  Biondina,**  &c  and  many  other 
estimable  productions;  and,  not  least  in  an  Englishman's 
estimation,  Madame  MIchelll,  the  translator  of  Shaktpeare. 
There  are  the  young  Dandolo  and  the  improTrisatore  Carrer, 
and  Giuseppe  Albrixsl,  the  accomplished  son  of  an  accom- 
plished mocner.  There  is  Aglietti,  and,  were  there  nothing 
else,  there  Is  the  immortality  of  Canova.  CIcognara,  Mus- 
tozlthi,  Bncati,  &c.  &c  I  do  not  red^on,  because  the  one  is  a 
Gre^  and  the  others  were  bom  at  least  a  hundred  miles  off, 
which,  throughout  Italy,  constitutes.  If  not  %  foreigner ^  at 
least  a  Mtranger  (Jorestitrt), 

C    laxars  ^ 

*  X^  Beggars  for  noUes,  {     lepers  V  for  a  people  I**— MS.] 

Cwretcheaj 
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I  perish,  but  not  unavenged ;  frr  ages 

Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  dime  to  be. 

And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  dose,  the  doom 

Of  this  proud  city,  and  I  leave  my  cone 

On  her  and  hers  for  ever ! Tes,  the  houn 

Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day. 

When  she,  who  built  'gainst  Attihi  a  bolwaric, 

Shall  yield,  and  bloodlessly  and  basely  yield 

Unto  a  bastard  Attiia,  without 

Shedding  so  much  blood  In  her  last  defence 

As  these  old  veins,  oft  drain*d  In  shWding  her, 

Shall  pour  in  sacriilce. — She  diall  be  bought 

And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 

Who  shall  despise  her  1 9 — She  shall  stoop  to  be 

A  province  for  an  empire,  petty  town 

In  lieu  of  capital,  with  slaves  for  senates, 

Beggars  for  nobles  \  panders  for  a  people  1  > 

Then  when  the  Hebrew's  in  thy  palaces,  < 

The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 

Walks  o*er  thy  mart,  and  smiks  on  it  for  his ; 

When  thy  paMdans  beg  thebr  bitter  bread 

In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shameftil  need 

Make  their  nobility  a  plea  for  pity ; 

Then,  when  the  few  who  still  retain  a  wreck 

Of  their  great  fothers'  heritage  shall  fown 

Bound  a  barbarian  Vice  of  Kings*  Vlce-gerent, 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  sway'd  as  sovereigns. 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  slew  their  sovereign. 

Proud  of  some  name  they  have  disgraced,  or  spnmg 

From  an  adulteress  boastful  of  her  guilt 

With  some  large  gondolier  or  ibreign  soldier. 

Shall  bear  about  their  bastardy  in  triumph 

To  the  third  spurious  generation  ;7 — when 

•  CThe  following  sketch  of  the  indigaDt  Venctiaa  noble  Is 
byGritti:— 

*■  Sonounpoveroladroarlstocntioo 
Errante  per  la  Veneta  pelade, 
Che  i  denti  per  il  mao  dure  nenartco 
AjKusso  in  stt  la  cote  e  in  su  rtncude ; 
Bli  slombo  in  pledi,  e  a  seder'  mi  snadoiH 
Ballotando  or  la  finnc,  or  la  Tirtude ; 
Prego,  plango,  minaodo,  insisto»  adnlo, 
Ed  ho  me  stesso,  e  la  mia  pabria  ineulo.** 

•  PmapoorpeerofVenfeelooseamoocber 
Marshes  1  With  standing  bows  I've  doable  grown. 
And  in  my  trade  of  place  and  peaslon.menger. 
Sate  till  rre  ground  my  buttocks  to  the  booe; 
Balloting  now  for  aserO,  now  for  htrngers 
Breaking,  mysdf,  my  teeth,  upon  a  stone. 

I.arare,  cringe,  stona.  and  stme,  throu^  IifS*s  short 

Ikree, 
And  Tote  Mends,  self,  and  oooatry  all  ** — Boaa.] 

•  The  chief  paUces  on  the  BrenU  now  belong  to  the  Jews  ; 
who  In  the  earlier  times  of  the  repablic  were  only  allowed  to 
inhabit  Mestri,  and  not  to  enter  the  Otf  of  Venica  The  whoto 
commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  aiid  Greeks,  and  the 
Huns  form  the  garrison. 

7  C**  It  must  be  owned,**  saqrs  Bishop  Heber,  -  that  the 
Duke  bears  his  calamities  with  a  patience  which  would  be 
more  heroic  If  it  were  leas  wordy.  It  is  possible  that  a  eon. 
demned  man  might  recollect  his  ouarrd  with  the  Bishop  of 
TrcTiso,  and  the  eril  omen  whicti  accompanied  his  solemn 
landing  at  Venice.  But  there  are  not  many  condemned  men 
who,  during  a  last  and  stinted  intenriew  wfth  a  betovcd  wife, 
would  have  employed  so  moch  time  in  relating  anecdotes  of 
themselTcs ;  and  we  should  least  of  all  expect  it  In  one  whoee 
fiery  character  would  have  induced  him  to  hurry  ibrward  to 
his  end.  The  same  obfectlon  applies  to  Us  prophecf  of  the 
ftiture  miseries  of  Venice.  Its  language  and  imagery  are, 
doubtless,  extremely  powerfbl  and  Impressire ;  but  we  cannot 
allow  that  it  is  either  dramatic  or  characteristic'  A  prophecy 
(which  we  know  to  be  <w  po$ejketo)  is,  under  any  drcum- 
stances,  one  of  the  cheapest  and  least  artifidal  or  poetical 
machines.  But,  under  such  circumstances  as  the  present,  tto 
audience  could  have  endured  so  long  a  speech  without  distrutt 
and  weariness :  and  Marino  Faliero  was  most  likdr  to  have 
met  his  death  like  our  own  Sydney— 
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Thj  tons  are  in  the  lowest  icale  of  being, 
SlxTcs  tnm'd  o*er  to  the  vanquish'd  by  the  vlcton, 
Dcsfiieed  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice. 
And  acom*d  even  by  the  vicious  for  such  vices 
As  In  the  monstrous  grasp  of  their  conception 
Defy  all  codes  to  image  or  to  name  them ; 
Then,  when  of  Cyprus,  now  thy  sut^ject  kingdom, 
All  thine  inheritance  shall  be  her  shame 
£ntail*d  on  thy  less  virtuous  daughters,  grown 
A  wider  proverb  for  worse  prostitution  ;  — 
When  an  the  ills  of  conquer'd  states  shall  cling  thee, 
Vke  without  splendour,  sin  without  relief 
Even  from  the  gloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o'er, 
But  in  its  stead,  coarse  lusts  of  habitude,  i 
Prurient  yet  passionless,  cold  studied  lewdness. 
Depraving  nature's  frailty  to  an  art ;  — 
When  these  and  more  are  heavy  on  thee,  when 
Smiles  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without  pleasure, 
Touth  without  honour,  age  without  respect, 
Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a  sense  of  woe 
'Gainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  and  dar'st  not 

murmur,^ 
Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts. 
Then,  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony. 
Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  minB  ! 
Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes !  ^ 
Gehenna  of  the  waters  I  thou  sea  Sodom  ! 
Thus  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods  ! 
Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed  1 

\^Htrt  th*  DooK  tunu  and  addrete*  the  Execu- 

Slave,  do  thine  office  ! 
Strike  as  I  struck  the  foe  I  Strike  as  I  would 
Have  struck  those  tyrants  1  Strike  deep  as  my  curse ! 
Strike  —  and  but  once  1 

[  The  DooB  throws  hinuel/upon  hit  kneet,  and  at 
tkt  ExtaUumtr  raitet  hit  tword  the  teene  chtet. 

SCRNB  IV. 

The  Piazza  and  Piazzetta  of  Saint  Market.  —  The 
I^ople  in  crowdt  gaihered  round  the  grated  gatet 
of  the  Dueal  Paktee,  which  are  thui. 
ftrzt  Citixen,  I  have  gain'd  the  gate,  and  can 
discern  the  Ten, 

Bobed  in  their  gowns  of  state,  ranged  round  the  Doge. 

■  With  no  barmngue  Idly  proclalin'd  aloud 
To  catch  the  worthlcM  pUndit  of  the  crowd ; 
No  faeble  boast,  death's  terrors  to  defy, 
Tet  still  deUying.  as  afraid  to  die  1' 
We  are  surprised  that  Bbhop  Heber  did  not  quote  Andrew 
Marrell's  magnificent  lines  on  Charles  L :  — 
**  While  round  the  armed  bands 
Did  clap  their  bloody  hands. 
He  nothing  common  did,  or  mean, 
Upon  that  memorable  scene ; 
But  with  his  keener  eye 
The  axe's  edge  did  try ; 
Nor  cali'd  the  Gods  with  TUlgar  spight 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right, 
Butbow'd  his  comely  head 
Down,  as  upon  a  bed.'*3 

1  CSee  AppiMDiz :  Uarino  Faliero,  Note  C] 

s  If  the  Doge's  prophecy  seem  remarkable,  look  to  the 

ibQowing,  made  by  Allmanni  two  hundred  and  scTenty  years 

mo:—**  There  is  one  very  singular  prophecy  concerning 

Vei^oe :   '  If  thou  dost  not  change,*  it  says  to  that  proud 


rvpoUic,  *  thy  liberty,  which  is  already  on  the  wing,  will  not 
teekoQ  a  oeotory  more  than  the  tliousandth  year.'  if  we  carry 


b^ffk  the  epocha  of  Venetian  freedom  to  the  establishment  of 
the  gofvemment  tmder  which  the  republic  flourished,  we  shall 
find  thai  the  date  of  the  election  of  the  first  Doge  is  697  ;  and 
if  we  add  one  century  to  a  thousand,  that  is,  eleven  hundred 
fears,  we  sluUl  find  Uie  sense  of  the  prediction  to  be  literally 
this :  *  Thy  liberty  will  not  last  till  1797.*     Recollect  that 


CO: 


Second  Ciu  I  cannot  reach  thee  with  mine  utmost 
How  is  it  ?  let  us  hear  at  least,  since  sight      [effort 
Is  thus  prohibited  unto  the  people, 
Except  the  occupiers  of  those  bars. 

Firtt  Cit»  One  has  approach'd  the  Doge,  and  now 
they  strip 
The  ducal  bonnet  fh>m  his  head  —  and  now 
He  raises  his  keen  eyes  to  Heaven ;  I  see  [no, 

Them  glitter,  and  his  lips  move  —  Hush  1  hush  I  — 
'T  was  but  a  murmur  —  Curse  upon  the  distance  ! 
His  words  are  inarticulate,  but  the  voice 
Swells  up  like  mutter'd  thunder ;  would  we  could 
But  gather  a  sole  sentence  !  [sound. 

Second  Cit.    Hush  I   we  perhaps  may  catch   the 

Firtt  at.  'T  is  vain, 

I  cannot  hear  him.  —  How  his  hoary  hair 
Streams  on  the  wind  like  foam  upon  the  wave  1 
Now— now — he  kneels — and  now  they  form  a  circle 
Round  him,  and  aU  is  hidden  —  but  I  see 

The  lifted  sword  in  air Ah !  hark !  it  fhlls ! 

[  T%e  People  murmur. 

Third  Cit.    Then  they  have  murder'd  him  who 
would  have  fr%ed  us. 

Fourth  Cit.  He  was  a  kind  man  to  the  conunons 
ever. 

FifVi  Cit,  Wisely  they  did  to  keep  their  portals 
barred. 
Would  we  had  known  the  work  they  were  preparing 
Ere  we  were  summon'd  here — we  would  have  brought 
Weapons,  and  forced  them  I 

Sixth  Cit.  Are  you  sure  he*s  dead  7 

First  Cit.  I  saw  the  sword  AiU  —  Lo  1  what  have 
we  here? 

Enter  on  the  Sakony  of  the  Palace  which  frontt 
Smnt  Market  Place  a  Cmikt  op  trx  Ten,  with 
a  Uoody  tword.  He  wavet  it  thrice  before  the  People, 
and  exdaimtt 

**  Justice  hath  dealt  upon  the  mighty  Traitor !  *' 
[  The  gatet  are  opened  ;  the  populace  ruth  in  towardt 
the  **  Giantt*  Staircase,'*  where  the  execution  hat 
taken  place.      The  foremost  of  them  exclaimt  to 
those  behindt 
The  gory  head  rolls  down  the  Giants*  Steps  ! 

17^  curtain  faas.< 

Venice  ceased  to  be  free  in  the  year  1796,  the  llflh  year  of  the 
French  republic ;  and  you  will  perceive,  that  there  never  was 
prediction  more  pointed,  or  more  exactly  followed  bv  the 
event  You  will,  therefore,  note  as  very  remarkable  the  three 
lines  of  Alamanni  addressed  to  Venice ;  which,  however,  no 
one  has  pointed  out :  — 

'  Se  non  cangi  pensier,  un  secol'solo 
Non  conten  sopra  *1  miUesiroo  anno 
Toa  liberti,  che  va  fuggrado  a  vola' 

Many  prooheelee  have  passed  for  such,  and  many  men  have 
been  called  prophets  for  much  less."— Ginouimb',  t.  Ix.  p.  144, 

s  Of  the  first  fifty  Doges,>fve  abdicated ->/fM  were  banished 
with  tlieir  eyes  put  out— >f»e  were  massackeo— .and  nine 
deposed ;  so  that  nineteen  out  of  fifty  lost  the  throne  by 
violence,  besides  two  who  fell  in  battle :  this  occurred  long 

f>revious  to  the  reign  of  Marino  Faliero.  One  of  his  more 
mmedlate  predecessors,  Andrea  Dandolo,  died  of  vexadon. 
Marino  Faliero  himself  perished  as  related.  Amongst  his 
successors,  JPoseorf,  after  seeing  his  son  repeatedly  tortured 
and  banished,  was  deposed,  and  died  of  breaking  a  blood- 
vessel, on  hearing  the  bell  of  Saint  Mark's  toll  for  the  election 
of  his  successor.  Morosini  was  impeached  for  the  loss  of 
Candia ;  but  this  was  previous  to  his  dukedom,  during  which 
he  conquered  the  Morea,  and  was  styled  the  Peloponnesian. 
Faliero  might  truly  say, 

**  Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes  I  ** 

*  [As  a  play,  Marino  Faliero  is  deficient  in  the  attractive 
passions,  in  probability,  and  in  depth  and  variety  of  Interest ; 
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A  MYSTERY, 

rOONDKD   OH   TH*    rOLLOWIXO   YASSAOK  IH   OKMCSIS,   CHAY.  ▼!. 

**  And  It  came  to  pan ....  that  the  tons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fUr ;  and  they 
took  them  wItcs  of  all  which  tfaejr  chose."* 


**  And  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lorer.*"—  Colxkidob. 


ORABIATIS  PEHSONiE. 


Anffdt.  — 


Mtn.-^ 


Samiasa. 

AZAZIKL. 

RArHAxi.  the  Archangel. 
Noah  and  his  Sons. 
Ijiad. 

jArilZT. 


•Akah. 
Ahoubaxab. 


Ckom»  of  ^jriritM  ofthM  Earth,  —  Ckonu  of  Mortals, 

and  rerolts  throughout,  bjr  the  extraragant  dispraportion 
which  the  Injury  bears  to  the  unmeasured  resentment  with 
which  It  is  pursued.  As  a  poem,  though  It  occaslooalhr 
displays  great  force  and  elevation,  it  obrioosly  wants  both 
grace  and  facility.  Tlae  diction  Is  often  heary  and  cumbrous, 
and  the  verslflcatkm  without  sweetness  or  elasticity.  It  is 
geoerally  very  verbose,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  dulL 
Altogether,  it  gires  us  the  impression  of  a  thing  worked  out 
against  the  grain,  and  not  poured  forth  from  the  fttlness  of 
tlie  heart  or  the  uncy ; — the  ambitions  and  elaborate  work 
of  a  poweribi  mind  ennged  with  an  unsuitable  task — not  the 
spontaneous  effusion  «  an  exuberant  imagination,  sporting  in 
tne  fulness  of  its  strength.  Every  thing  is  heightened  and 
enforced  with  visible  eflbrt  and  deugn ;  and  the  noble  author 
b  often  contented  to  be  emphatic  by  dint  of  exaggeration, 
and  eloquent  by  the  common  topics  of  declamation.  Lord 
Bvron  is,  undoubtedly,  a  poet  of  tne  very  first  order,  and  has 
talents  to  reach  the  rerw  highest  honours  of  the  drama.  But 
he  must  not  again  disdain  love,  and  ambition,  and  Jealousy ; 
he  must  not  sohetitute  what  Is  merely  bixarre  sad  extra- 
ordinary, for  what  Is  naturally  and  universally  interesting, 
nor  expect,  by  any  exaggerations,  so  to  rouse  and  rule  our 
sympaudes  m  the  sensrifss  anger  of  an  old  man,  and  the 
prudish  propnedcfl  of  an  untempted  woman,  as  by  the  agency 
of  the  great  and  simple  passions  with  which,  in  some  of  their 
degrees,  all  men  are  nmiliar,  and  br  which  alone  the  Dramatic 
Mute  lias  hitherto  wrought  her  miracles — JtrmxT. 

On  the  whole,  the  Doge  of  Venice  is  theeffectof  a  powerful 
and  cultivated  mind.  It  has  all  the  requisites  of  tragedy, 
sublimity,  terror,  and  pathos —all  but  that  without  which  the 
rest  are  unavailing,  interest  I  With  many  detached  passages 
wliich  neither  derogate  ftxnn  Lord  Byron's  former  fkme,  nor 
would  have  derogated  from  the  reputation  of  our  best  ancient 
tragedians,  it  Is,  as  a  whole,  neither  sustained  nor  impressive. 
The  poet,  except  in  the  soliloquy  of  Lioni,  scarcely  ever  seems 
to  have  written  with  his  own  thorough  good  liking.  He  may 
be  suspected  throughout  to  have  had  in  his  eye  lome  other 
model  than  nature ;  and  we  rise  from  his  work  with  the  same 
feeling  as  if  we  had  been  readiog  a  translation.  For  this  want 
of  Interest  the  sublect  itself  is,  doubtless,  in  some  measure  to 
blame;  though,  if  the  same  subject  had  been  differently 
treated,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  a  very  different  elltect  would 
have  been  produced.  But  for  the  constraint  and  stiflhess  of 
the  poetry,  we  have  nothing  to  blame  but  the  apparent  reso. 
lution  of  its  author  to  set  (at  whatever  risk)  an  example  of 
classical  correctness  to  his  uncivilised  countrymen,  and  rather 
to  forego  success  than  to  succeed  after  the  manner  of  Shak- 
speare.  —  UsBBa.] 

t  r*  Heaven  and  Earth  **  was  written  at  Ravenna,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1831.  In  forwarding  it  to  Mr.  Murray,  in  the  following 
roont^.  Lord  Byron  says  —  **  Enclosed  is  a  lyrical  drama,  en- 
titled '  A  Myitery.*    You  will  find  it  pious  enough,  I  trust— 


Heabi^tt  anH  Uatttt* 


PAST  L 


& 


SCENE   L 

A  woody  and  mountainomg  dutrict  near  Motmt 

Ararat,  •—  Timtf  Midnight. 

Enter  Av ab  and  Aholibaxah.  > 

Anah.  Cue  fether  sleeps ;  It  is  the  hour  idien  thej 
Who  lore  ns  are  accustom*d  to  descend 
Through  the  deep  clouds  o*er  rocky  Ararat :  ^ 
How  my  heart  beats  t 

at  least  some  of  the  chorus  might  have  been  written  by  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins  themselves  for  that,  and  perhaps  for  melody. 
As  it  is  longer,  and  more  lyrical  and  GrMk,  than  I  intended 
at  first,  I  have  not  divided  it  into  acts,  but  called  what  I  have 
sent  Ptart  Firtti  as  there  is  a  suspension  of  the  action,  which 
may  either  close  thera  without  improprietv,  or  be  continued 
In  a  way  that  I  have  in  view.  I  wish  toe  first  part  to  be 
published  before  the  second ;  because,  if  It  don't  succeed,  it  Is 
better  to  stop  there,  than  to  go  on  in  a  fhiitless  experiment.** 
Though  without  dday  reviseo  by  Mr.  Gilford,  and  printed,this 
*"  First  Part"  was  not  published  till  18tt.  when  it  appeared 
in  the  second  number  o(  the  **  Lflieral.'*  The  **  Uystery  *• 
was  never  completed.] 

>  p*  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  two  poems  more  nearly 
diametrically  opposite  lo  each  other  in  object  and  executioQ, 
than  the  *  Loves  of  the  Angels  *  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  *  Heeven 
and  Earth,  a  Mjstery,*  br  Lord  Byron.  The  first  is  all 
glitter  and  point,  like  a  piece  of  Derbyshire  spar ;  and  the 
other  is  dan  and  massy,  like  a  block  of  marble.  In  the  one, 
angds  harangue  each  other,  like  authors  wishing  to  make 
a  Kieot  publk  impression ;  in  the  other,  they  appear  silent 
ana  mi^estlc  even  when  their  souls  have  been  visited  with 
human  passiona.  In  the  one,  the  women  whom  the  angds 
love,  aluougfa  beautilVil  and  amlablcL  are  blne-stockingtsh 
and  pedantic,  and  their  sins  proceed  fran  curiosity  and  the 
love  of  knowledge.  In  the  otner,  they  are  the  gentle,  or  the 
daring,  daughters  of  fiesh  and  blood,  dissolviog  in  tender- 
ness, or  burning  with  passion  for  the  Sons  of  the  Morning 
In  the  one,  we  have  siglis,  tears,  kisses,  shiverings,  thru, 
lings,  perfumes,  feathered  angels  on  beds  of  down,  and  all 
the  transports  of  the  honej-moon ;  In  the  other,  silent  looks 
of  Joy  or  despair,  passion  seen  blending  in  vain  union  be- 
tween the  spirits  of  mortal  and  immortal,  love  shrieking  on 
the  wild  shore  of  death,  and  all  the  thoughts  that  ever  agitated 
human  hearts  dashed  and  distracted  beneath  the  bl^luma 
and  amidst  the  howling  of  commingled  earth  and  heaven. 
The  one  is  extrem^y  prettv,  and  the  other  is  something  ter- 
rible. The  great  power  of  this  *  Mysceiy  *  is  in  its  fearless  and 
daring  simplicity.  Lord  Bvron  faces  at  once  all  the  grandeur 
of  bis  sumime  subject.  He  iccks  for  nothing,  but  it  rises 
before  him  in  its  death-doomed  magnificence,  man,  or  angel, 
or  demon,  the  being  who  mourns,  or  laments,  or  exult^  ia 
driven  to  speak  by  his  own  soul.  The  angels  deign  not 
to  use  many  words,  even  to  their  beautiful  paramours  -,  and 
they  scorn  Noah  and  his  sententious  sons.  The  first 
scene  Is  a  woody  and  mountainous  district,  near  Mount 
Ararat,  and  the  time  midnight.  Mortal  creatures,  con- 
scious of  their  own  wickedness,  liave  heard  awful  predictions 
of  the  threatened  flood,  and  all  their  lives  are  darkened 
with  terror.  But  the  sons  of  God  have  been  dwellers  on 
earth,  and  women's  hearts  have  been  stirred  by  the  beauty 
of  these  celestial  visitants.    Anah  and  Aholihamah,  two  of 
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Let  va  proceed  upon 


But  the  Stan  are  hidden. 


i 


Aho, 
Oar  Invocation. 

Anah. 
I  tremble. 

Aho.         So  do  I,  but  not  with  fear 
Of  anght  save  their  delay. 

Amah,  Mj  sister,  though 

I  loTe  Azaziel  more  than         oh,  too  much  I 
What  was  I  going  to  say  7  my  heart  grows  impious. 

AJko,  And  where  is  the  impiety  of  loving 
Celestial  natures  ? 

Anah,  But,  Aholibamah, 

1  love  our  God  less  since  his  angel  loved  me : 
This  cannot  be  of  good ;  and  though  I  know  not 
That  I  do  wrong,  I  feel  a  thousand  fears 
Which  are  not  ominous  of  right 

AAo,  Then  wed  thee 

Unto  some  son  of  clay,  and  toll  and  spin  I 
There  *s  Japhet  loves  thee  well,  hath  loved  thee  long : 
Biarry,  and  bring  forth  dust ! 

AnaJL  I  should  have  loved 

Asazicl  not  leas,  were  he  mortal ;  yet 
I  am  glad  he  is  not     I  can  not  outlive  him. 
And  when  I  think  that  his  immortal  wings 
Will  one  day  hover  o*er  the  sepulchre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  day  which  so  adored  him, 
As  he  adores  the  Highest,  death  becomes 
Less  terrible ;  but  yet  I  pity  him : 
His  grief  will  be  of  ages,  or  at  least 
Mine  would  be  such  for  him,  were  I  the  Seraph, 
And  he  the  perishable. 

AJko.  Bather  say, 

That  he  wlU  single  forth  some  other  daughter 
Of  Earth,  and  love  her  as  he  once  loved  Anah. 

Amah,  And  If  it  should  be  so,  and  she  loved  him, 
Better  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  for  me. 

Aho,  It  I  thought  thus  of  Samiasa's  love. 
An  Seraph  as  he  is,  I  'd  spurn  him  from  me. 
But  to  our  invocation  l — 'T  is  the  hour. 
Amah,  Seraph  I 

From  thy  sphere  I 
Whatever  star  contain  thy  glory ; 
In  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven 
Albeit  thou  watchest  with  **  the  seven,*'  ^ 
Though  through  space  infinite  and  hoary 
Before  thy  bright  wings  worlds  be  driven. 
Yet  hear  1 
Oh  1  think  of  her  who  holds  thee  dear  I 

And  though  she  nothing  Is  to  thee, 
Tet  think  that  thou  art  all  to  her. 
Thou  canst  not  tell,— and  never  be 
Such  pangs  decreed  to  aught  save  me,  ^- 
The  bitterness  of  tears. 
Eternity  Is  in  thine  years, 
Qnbom,  undying  beauty  in  thine  eyes ; 
With  me  thou  canst  not  sympathise. 
Except  in  love,  and  there  thou  must 
Ackziowledge  that  more  loving  dust 
Ne*er  wept  beneath  the  skies. 
Thou  walk'st  thy  many  worlds,  thou  see'st 

The  ftce  of  him  who  made  thee  great, 
Ai  he  hath  nyuie  me  of  the  least 
Of  those  cast  out  from  Eden's  gate : 


thcM  ang«l .stricken  maldcnn,  come  wandering  along  while 

QCben  tii»efH  to  pour  forth  their  inTOcatiuna  to  thrir  demon 

loverk.    Thf>f  are  of  Tery  dlff'crcnt  characters :  Anah,  loft, 

'  gvotie,  and  subBBttsSTe ;  Aholibamah,  proud,  inpetuoui,  and 


Tet,  Seraph  dear  I 
Oh  hear! 
For  thou  hast  loved  me,  and  I  would  not  die 
Until  I  know  what  I  must  die  in  knowing. 
That  thou  forget'st  in  thine  eternity 
Her  whose  heart  death  could  not  keep  from 
o*erflowing 
For  thee,  immortal  essence  as  thou  art  I 
Great  is  their  love  who  love  in  sin  and  fear ; 
And  such,  I  feel,  are  waging  in  my  heart 

A  war  unworthy :  to  an  Adamite 
Forgive,  my  Seraph  t  that  such  thoughts  appear, 
For  sorrow  is  our  element ; 
Delight 
An  Eden  kept  afar  from  sight. 

Though  sometimes  with  our  visions  blent. 
The  hour  is  near 

Which  teUs  me  we  are  not  abandon'd  quite. 

Appear  I  Appear ! 
Seraph t 
My  own  Azoiiel !  be  but  here. 
And  leave  the  stars  to  their  own  light. 
Aho,  Samlasa ! 

Wheresoe'er 
Thou  rulest  In  the  upper  air — 
Or  warring  with  the  spirits  who  may  dare 
Dispute  with  Him 
Who  made  all  empires,  empire  ;  or  recalling 
Some  wandering  star,  which  shoots  through  the 
abyss, 
Whose    tenants  dying,    while   their  world   is 
fidling. 
Share  the  dim  destiny  of  clay  in  this ; 

Or  joining  with  the  inferior  cherubim. 
Thou  deignest  to  partake  their  hymn  — 
Samlasa  1 
I  call  thee,  I  await  thee,  and  I  love  thee. 

Many  may  worship  thee,  that  will  I  not: 
If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  may  move  thee. 
Descend  and  share  my  lot  l 
Though  I  be  formed  of  day. 

And  thou  of  beams 
More  bright  than  those  of  day 
On  Eden's  streams. 
Thine  immortality  can  not  repay 

With  love  more  warm  than  mine 
My  love.     There  is  a  ray 
In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  shine, 
I  feel  was  lighted  at  thy  God's  and  thine. 
It  may  be  hidden  long :  death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Eve  bequcath*d  us  —  but  my  heart 
Deites  it :  though  this  life  must  pass  away. 
Is  that  a  cause  for  thee  and  nie  to  part  ? 
Thou  art  immortal  —  so  am  I :  I  feel  — 

I  feel  my  Immortality  o'ersweep 
All  pains,  all  tears,  all  time,  all  fears,  and  peal. 

Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep. 
Into  my  ears  this  truth — "  Thou  liv'st  for  ever  I" 
But  if  it  be  in  Joy 
I  know  not,  nor  would  know ; 
That  secret  rests  with  the  Almighty  giver 
Who  folds  in  clouds  the  fonts  of  bliss  and  woe. 
But  thee  and  me  he  never  can  destroy ; 


aspiring— the  one  loving  in  fear,  and  the  other  in  ambition. 

—  WiLSOX.] 

1  Tlio  archangels,  said  to  be  seTcn  In  number,  and  to 
occupy  the  eighth  rank  in  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
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Chanipe  us  lie  nay,  but  not  o*er*rtie!m ;  m  are 

Of  ai  eternal  eaencc,  and  must  'war 

With  him  if  he  wiU  war  with  us :  with  Om 

I  can  share  all  things,  eren  immortal  sorrow ; 
For  thou  hast  Tentured  to  share  life  with  me. 
And  shall  /shrink  flram  thine  eteroity  ? 

No  I  though  the  serpents  sting  should  pierce 
me  thorough. 
And  thou  thyself  wert  like  the  serpent,  coil 
Around  me  still !  and  I  will  smile. 
And  curse  thee  not ;  but  hold 
Thee  in  as  warm  a  fold 
As  —  but  descend,  and  prove 
A  mortal's  love 
For  an  ImmortaL     If  the  skies  contain 
More  Joy  than  thou  canst  give  and  take,  remain  I  > 

Amah.  Sister  1  sister  I  I  view  them  winging 
Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  night. 

Aho,  The  clouds  from  off  their  pinions  flingiugH 
As  though  they  bore  to-morrow's  light. 

Anak.  But  if  our  father  see  the  sight ! 

Aho,  He  would  but  deem  it  was  the  moon 
Rising  unto  some  soroerer*s  tune 
An  hour  too  soon. 

Amok.  They  come!  incomes  I — AxazicU 

Ako.  Haste 

To  meet  them  1  Oh  1  for  wings  to  bear 
My  spirit,  while  they  hover  there. 
To  Samiasa's  breast ! 

Anak.  Lo  I  they  have  kindled  all  the  west. 
Like  a  returning  sunset ;  -~lo  I 

On  Ararat's  late  secret  crest 
A  mild  and  many-colour*d  bow, 
The  remnant  of  their  flashing  path. 
Now  shines  I  and  now,  behold !  it  hath 
Betum*d  to  night,  as  rippling  foam. 

Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash'd 
From  his  unfathomable  home. 
When  sporting  on  the  face  of  the  calm  deep. 

Subsides  soon  after  he  again  hath  dash*d 
Down,  down,  to  where  the  ocean's  fountains  sleep.  > 

Ako,  They  have  touch'd  earth !  Samiasa  I 

Amah.  My  Asasiel  I 

[ExeuML 

8CBNB  II. 
BnUr  Iras  and  Japhxt. 

InuL  Despond  not :  wherefore  wilt  thou  wander 
thus 
To  add  thy  silence  to  the  silent  night. 
And  lift  thy  tearftil  eye  unto  the  stars  ? 
They  cannot  aid  thee. 

Japh.  But  they  soothe  me — now 

Perhaps  she  looks  upon  them  as  I  look. 
Methinks  a  being  that  is  beautiful 
Becometh  more  so  as  it  looks  on  beauty. 
The  eternal  beauty  of  undying  things. 
Oh,  Anah! 

/rod.  But  she  loves  thee  not. 

1  [Tbto  iiiTOcatSoa  Is  CAtnuiely  beaodftil ;  Its  chief  beauty 
lies  m  the  oontiauous  and  meandering  flow  of  its  bnpautoned 
▼eniflcation.  At  its  clo«e,  —  and  it  mieht  well  win  down  to 
earth  erring  angclt  from  heaTen.— the  maidens  disappear  in 
the  midnight  darkness,  hoping  the  presence  of  their  celestial 
lorera —  WiLsojr.] 

*  CLord  Byron  here  takes  a  wide  career,  and  is  sometimes 
obscure  and  confused ;  but  the  flashes  of  Are  continually  break 
through,  and  lUoraine  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  Tapoiir.    llie 


Japh.  Abst 

Jrad.  And  proud  AhoUbamah  spams  me  abo. 

JtqA,  I  feel  for  thee  to& 

Ind.  Let  her  keep  her  pride. 

Bone  hath  enabled  me  to  bear  her  soom : 
It  m«y  be,  time  too  will  avenge  it 

Japh.  Cmstthoa 

Find  joy  in  such  a  thoo^t  f 

MTOidL  Nor  Joy,  nor  sorrow* 

I  loved  her  well ;  I  would  have  loved  her  better. 
Had  love  been  met  with  love  ^  as  tis,  I  ieaive  h^ 
To  brighter  destinies,  if  so  she  deems  them. 

Ja^  What  destinies  ? 

Ind,  X  have  some  canse  to  think 

She  loves  another. 

Japh.  Anaihl 

Ind.  No;  her  sister. 

Japh.  What  other? 

Irad.  That  I  know  not;  but  her  air. 

If  not  her  words,  tdls  me  she  loves  another. 

Jvpk.  Ay,  but  not  Anah :  she  but  loves  her  Ood. 

InuL  Whate'er  she  loveth,  so  she  loves  thee  not. 
What  can  it  profit  thee  ?  > 

Japh.  True,  nothing ;  but 

I  love. 

Irad.  And  so  do  L 

JbpA,  And  now  thou  lov^  not. 

Or  think'st  thou  lov*st  not,  art  thou  happier  ? 

Irad.  Tea. 

Japh.  I  pity  thee.  i 

Irad.  Mel  why?  | 

Japh^  For  being  happy,  I 

DeprlvMl  of  that  which  makes  my  misery. 

had.  I  take  thy  taunt  as  part  of  thy  distemper. 
And  would  not  feel  as  thou  dost  for  more  shekels 
Than  all  our  father's  herds  would  bring  if  weigh'd 
Against  the  metil  of  the  sons  of  Cain  — 
The  yellow  dust  they  try  to  barter  with  us. 
As  if  such  useless  and  discolonr'd  trash. 
The  refhse  of  the  earth,  could  be  received 
For  milk,  and  wool,  and  flesh,  and  fhdti,  and  aU 
Our  flocks  and  wilderness  aflbrd.  —  Go^  Japhet, 
Sigh  to  the  stars,  as  wolves  howl  to  the  moon— 
I  must  back  to  my  rest. 

Japh.  And  so  would  I 

If  I  could  rest. 

Irad.  Thou  wilt  not  to  our  tents  then  ? 

Japh.  No^  Ind ;  I  will  to  the  caveni,  whose 
Mouth  they  say  opens  fhxn  the  internal  world 
To  let  the  inner  spirits  of  the  earth 
Forth  when  they  walk  its  surface. 

Irad.  Wherefiire  so? 

What  wouldst  thou  there  ? 

Japh.  Soothe  ftnther  my  sad  spirit 

With  gloom  as  sad :  It  is  a  hopeless  qnt. 
And  I  am  hopeless. 

Irad.  But  *t  is  dangerous ; 

Strange  sounds  and  sights  have  peopled  it  with 

terrors. 
I  must  go  with  thee. 

extraraganoe  Is  dictated  by  passkm.  His  miae»  etcn  in  her 
riddles  and  digressions,  has  a  sjrbil-Uke,  prophctie  Airy. — 
JsrrBSTj 

s  [This  is  one  of  those  bitter,  taunting  sarcasms  that  es- 
cape ttom  Lord  Byron's  pen,  in  spite  of  himself.  Japhet  is 
Afterwards  introduced  alone,  in  a  mountainous  care ;  ami 
his  soliloquy,  bemoaning  his  own  fate,  and  the  approaching 
destruction  of  manliind,  is  interrupted  bja  laugh  or  demoos, 
n^oicing  orer  tlie  erent.    This  scene  Is  terrific  —  JBrrasT.] 
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JtqJL  Ixad,  no ;  beUeys  me 

I  feel  no  evil  thought,  and  fear  no  evil. 

IraiL  But  evil  things  will  be  thy  foe  the  more 
As  not  being  of  them :  turn  thy  steps  aside. 
Or  let  mine  be  with  thine. 

JapL  Ilo,  neither,  Irsd ; 

I  must  proceed  alone. 

IrwL  Then  peace  be  with  thee  I 

[ExU  lEAS. 

JbpA.  (jofwt).    Peace  I  I  have  sought  it  where  it 
.should  be  foimd. 
In  love — with  lore,  too,  which  perhaps  deserved  it ; 
And,  in  its  stead,  a  heaviness  of  heart— > 
A  weakness  of  the  spirit—  listless  days,  ^ 
And  nights  inexorable  to  sweet  sleep- 
Have  come  upon  me.    Peace  t  what  peace  ?  the  calm 
Of  desolation,  and  the  stillness  of 
The  untrodden  forest,  only  broken  by 
The  sweeping  tempest  through  its  groaning  boughs ; 
Such  is  the  sullen  or  the  fltftxl  state 
Of  my  mind  overworn.     The  earth 's  grown  wicked, 
And  many  signs  and  portents  have  proclaim'd 
A  change  at  hand,  and  an  o*erwhelming  doom 
To  pezishable  beings.     Oh,  my  Anah  1 
When  the  dread  hour  denounced  shall  open  wide 
The  fountains  of  the  deep,  how  mlghtest  thou 
Have  lain  within  this  bosom,  folded  from 
The  elements ;  this  bosom,  which  in  vain 
Hath  beat  for  thee,  and  then  will  beat  more  vainly, 
While  thine-^— Oh,  God !  at  least  remit  to  her 
Thy  wnth  1  for  she  is  pure  amidst  the  failing 
As  a  star  In  the  donds,  which  cannot  quench. 
Although  they  obscure  it  for  an  hour.     My  Anah  I 
How  would  I  have  adored  thee,  but  thou  wouldst 

nots 
And  still  would  I  redeem  thee — see  thee  live 
When  ocean  is  earth's  grave,  end,  unopposed 
By  rock  or  shallow,  the  leviathan, 
Lcid  of  the  shoreless  sea  and  watery  world. 
Shall  wonder  at  his  boundlessness  of  realm. 

[Exit  Japhit. 

Enitr  Noab  and  Sane 

NcaJL  Where  is  thy  brother  Japhet  7 

Skewu  He  went  forth, 

Aooording  to  his  wont,  to  meet  with  Irad, 
He  said ;  but,  as  I  foar,  to  bend  his  steps 
Towards  Anah*s  tents,  round  which  he  hovers  nightly, 
T,iv<>  a  dove  round  and  round  its  pillaged  nest ; 
Or  else  he  walks  the  wild  up  to  the  cavern 
Which  opens  to  the  heart  of  Arant 

Nook.  What  doth  he  there  ?  It  is  an  evil  spot 
Upon  an  earth  all  evil ;  for  things  worse 
Than  even  wicked  men  resort  there :  he 
Still  loves  this  daughter  of  a  &ted  nee. 
Although  he  could  not  wed  her  if  she  loved  him, 
And  that  she  doth  not     Oh,  the  unhappy  hearts 
Of  men  I  that  one  of  my  blood,  knowing  well 
The  destiny  and  evil  of  these  days. 
And  that  the  hour  approacheth,  should  indulge 
In  such  forbidden  yearnings  I  Lead  the  way ; 
He  most  be  sought  for  I 

Skem.  Go  not  forward,  fiither  t 

I  win  seek  Japhet 

Soak.  J>o  not  fear  for  me ; 

AH  evil  things  are  powerless  on  the  man 
Selected  by  Jehovah.  —  Let  us  on. 
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Skem.  To  the  tents  of  the  fkther  of  the  sisters  ? 
Nook.  No;  to  the  cavern  of  the  Caucasus. 

lExtutU  NoAU  and  Shk^i. 

SCEKB  111. 
Tfiemouniauu. — A  covem,  and  tke  rock*  of  Caueasua, 

Japk.  {solua).     Te  wilds,  that  look  eternal ;   and 
then  cave. 
Which  seem'st  unikthomable ;  and  ye  mountains, 
So  varied  and  so  terrible  in  beauty ; 
Here,  in  your  rugged  majesty  of  rocks 
And  toppling  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 
In  perpendicular  places,  where  the  foot 
Of  man  would  tremble,  could  he  reach  them  —yes, 
Te  look  eternal  1  Tet,  in  a  fow  days. 
Perhaps  even  houn,  ye  will  be  changed,  rent,  hurrd 
Before  the  mass  of  waters ;  and  yon  cave, 
VThich  seems  to  lead  bito  a  lower  world. 
Shall  have  its  depths  seareh*d  by  the  sweeping  wave. 
And  dolphins  gambol  in  the  lion's  den  I 
And  man  —  Oh,  men  I  my  fellow-beings  I  Who 
Shall  weep  above  your  universal  grave. 
Save  I  ?  Who  shall  be  left  to  weep  7  My  kinsmen, 
Alas  I  what  sm  I  better  than  ye  are» 
That  I  must  live  beyond  ye  7  Where  shall  be 
The  pleasant  places  where  I  thought  of  Anah 
While  I  had  hope  ?  or  the  more  savage  haunts^ 
Scarce  less  beloved,  where  I  despaired  for  her  7 
And  can  it  be  1 — Shall  yon  exulting  peak. 
Whose  glittering  Cop  Is  like  a  distant  star. 
Lie  low  beneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep  7 
No  more  to  have  the  morning  sun  break  forth. 
And  scatter  back  the  mists  In  floating  folds 
Prom  its  tremendous  brow  7  no  more  to  have 
Day's  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at  even. 
Leaving  it  with  a  crown  of  many  hues  ? 
No  more  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  world. 
For  angels  to  alight  on,  as  the  spot 
Nearest  the  stars  7  And  can  those  words  '*  no  mon  " 
Be  meant  for  thee,  for  all  things,  save  for  us. 
And  the  predestined  creeping  things  reserved 
By  my  sire  to  Jehovah's  bidding  7  May 
He  preserve  tkem,  and  /  noi  have  the  power 
To  snatch  the  loveliest  of  earth's  daughters  from 
A  doom  which  even  some  serpent,  with  his  mate^ 
Shall  'scape  to  save  his  kind  to  be  prolong'd. 
To  hiss  and  sting  through  some  emerging  world. 
Reeking  and  dank  firom  out  the  slime,  whose  oose 
Shall  slumber  o'er  the  wreck  of  this  until 
The  salt  morsss  subside  into  a  sphere 
Beneath  the  sun,  and  be  the  monument^ 
The  sole  and  undistinguish'd  sepulchre. 
Of  yet  quick  myriads  of  all  lifo  7-  How  much 
Breath  wiU  be  still'd  at  once  I  All-beanteous  world  I 
So  young,  so  mark'd  out  for  destruction,  I 
With  a  deft  heart  look  on  thee  day  by  day. 
And  night  by  night,  thy  number'd  days  and  nights : 
I  cannot  save  thee,  cannot  save  even  her 
Whose  love  had  made  me  love  thee  more ;  but  as 
A  portion  of  thy  dust,  I  cannot  think 
Upon  thy  coming  doom  without  a  foellng 
Such  as— Oh  God  I  and  canst  thou—  [He  pauaet, 

A  meking  eound  from  tke  cavern  ie  keardf  and  ekaute 
oflangkteT^^afterwarde  a  Spirit  paiees. 

Japk.  In  the  name 

Of  the  Most  High,  what  art  thou  7 

Spirit  {laugke).  Ha  1  ha  1  ha  I 
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Japk.  Br  all  that  earth  holds  holksfe,  speak  t 
Spirit  (laMffhg).  Hal  ha  I 

Japh.  By  the  approaching  deluge !  hy  the  earth 
Which  will  be  strangled  by  the  ocean  I  by 
The  deep  which  will  lay  open  all  her  fbuntains  I 
The  heaTen  which  will  convert  her  ckmds  to  seas, 
And  the  Omnipotent  who  makes  and  crushes ! 
Thou  unknown,  terrible,  and  indistinct, 
Tet  awful  Thing  of  Shadows,  speak  to  roe  I 
Why  dost  thou  laugh  that  horrid  laugh  7 

Spirit.  Why  weep*st  thou  ? 

Jnph.  For  earth  and  all  her  ehildrra. 
Spirit.  Ua!  ha!  ha!  [Spirit  vamishtg. 

Japk.  How  the  fiend  mocks  the  tortures  of  a  world. 
The  coming  desolation  of  an  orb. 
On  which  the  sun  shall  rise  and  warm  no  life  I 
Uow  the  earth  sleeps  I  and  all  that  in  it  is 
Sleep  too  upon  the  very  ere  of  death  I 
Why  should  they  wake  to  meet  it  ?  What  is  here. 
Which  look  like  death  in  life,  and  speak  like  things 
Bom  ere  this  dying  world  ?  They  come  like  clouds  1 
[  Farioua  Spirits  pa$9from  the  cavern. 
Spirit.  Beioice  I 

The  abhorred  race 
Which  could  not  keep  in  Eden  their  high  place, 
But  Usten*d  to  the  voice 
Of  knowledge  without  power. 
Are  nigh  the-hour 
Of  death! 
Not  slow,  not  single,  not  by  sword,  nor  sorrow. 
Nor  years,  nor  heart-break,  nor  time*s  sapping 
motion. 
Shall  they  drop  off.     Behold  their  last  to-morrow ! 
Earth  shall  be  ocean! 
And  no  breath. 
Save  of  the  winds,  be  on  the  unbounded  wave  I 

Angels  shall  tire  their  wings,  but  find  no  spot : 
Not  even  a  rock  fkom  out  the  liquid  grave 

Shall  lift  its  point  to  save. 
Or  show  the  place  where  strong  I>espair  hath  died. 
After  long  looking  o'er  the  ocean  wide 
For  the  expected  ebb  which  oometh  not : 
All  shaU  be  void, 
Destroy'd! 
Another  element  shall  be  the  lord 

Of  life,  and  the  abhorr*d 
Children  of  dust  be  quench*d ;  and  of  each  hue 
Of  earth  nought  left  but  the  unbroken  blue ; 
And  of  the  variegated  mountain 
Shall  nought  remain 
Unchanged,  or  of  the  level  plain ; 
Cedar  and  pine  shall  lift  their  tops  in  vain  : 
All  merged  within  the  universal  fountain, 
ICan,  earth,  and  fire,  shall  die. 

And  sea  and  sky 
Look  vast  and  lifeless  in  the  eternal  eye. 

Upon  the  foam 
Who  shall  erect  a  home  ? 
JbpA.  (eomingf  forward).     My  sire  ! 
Earth's  seed  sliall  not  expire ; 
Only  the  evil  shall  be  put  away 

From  day. 
Avaunt !  ye  exulting  demons  of  the  waste ! 
Who  howl  your  hideous  joy 
When  God  destroys  whom  you  dare  not  destroy ; 
Hence !  ha^te ! 
Back  to  your  inner  caves ! 
Until  the  waves 
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Shall  seardiytRiiB  your  secret  plaoe, 
And  drive  your  sullen  i«ce 
Forth,  to  be  roll*d  upon  the  toviog  winds 

Li  restless  wretchfidness  akmg  all  space  I 
Spirit.  Son  of  the  saved  I 

When  thou  and  thine  have  braved 
The  wide  and  warring  eleoBent; 
When  the  great  barrier  of  the  deep  is  rent. 
Shall  thou  and  thine  be  good  or  happy  ? — No  I 
Thy  new  world  and  new  race  shall  be  of  woe^ 
Less  goodly  in  their  aspect,  in  theiryean 
Less  than  the  ^orious  giants,  who 
Tet  walk  the  world  in  pride. 
The  Sons  of  Heaven  by  many  a  mortal  bride. 
Thine  shall  be  nothing  of  the  past,  save  tears. 
And  art  thou  not  ashamwt 

Thus  to  survive. 
And  eat,  and  drink,  and  wive  ? 
With  a  base  heart  so  fer  subdued  and  tamed. 
As  even  to  hear  this  wide  destruction  named. 
Without  such  grief  and  courage,  as  should  rather 

Bid  thee  await  the  wortd-^lissolving  wave. 
Than  seek  a  shelter  with  thy  Ikvour^d  fether. 
And    build   thy  dty  o*er  the  drown*d   Earth's 
grave? 
Who  would  outlive  their  kind. 
Except  the  base  and  bUnl? 
Mine 
Hateth  thine. 
As  of  a  different  order  in  the  sphere. 
But  not  our  own. 
There  is  not  one  who  hath  not  left  a  throne 

Vacant  in  heaven  to  dwell  in  darkness  here. 
Bather  than  see  his  mates  endure  akne. 

Go,  wretch  t  and  give 
A  life  like  thine  to  other  wretches — live ! 
And  when  the  anniwi«Httj  waten  roar 
Above  what  they  have  done. 
Envy  the  giant  patriarchs  then  no  more. 
And  scorn  thy  sire  as  the  surviving  one ! 
Thyself  for  being  his  son  I 

Ckorua  of  Spirits  ienttrngfrmm  the  coscni. 

Beioice! 
No  more  the  human  voice 
Shall  vex  our  joys  in  middle  air 
With  prayer; 
No  more 

Shall  they  adore ; 
And  we,  who  ne'er  for  ages  have  adored 

The  prayer-exacting  Lord, 
To  whom  the  omission  of  a  sacrifice 
Is  vice; 
We,  we  shall  view  the  doep's  salt  sources  poured 
Until  one  element  shall  do  the  work 
Of  all  in  chaos ;  until  they. 
The  creatures  proud  of  their  poor  clay, 
Shan  perish,  and  their  bleached  bones  shall  lurk 
In  caves,  in  dens,  in  clefts  of  mountains,  where 
The  Deep  shall  follow  to  their  latest  lair; 

Where  even  the  brutes,  in  their  despair. 
Shall  cease  to  prey  on  man  and  on  each  other. 

And  the  striped  tiger  shall  lie  down  to  die 
Beside  the  lamb,  as  though  he  were  his  brother ; 
Till  all  things  shall  be  as  they  were. 
Silent  and  uncreated,  save  the  sky : 
^Vhile  a  brief  truce 
Is  made  with  Death,  who  shall  forbear 
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The  little  remnant  of  the  past  creation, 
To  generate  new  nations  for  his  use ; 
This  remnant,  floating  o*er  the  undulation 
Of  the  subsiding  deluge,  tram  its  slime, 
When  the  hot  sun  hath  baked  the  recking  soil 
Into  a  world,  shall  give  again  to  Time 
New  beings — years — diseases — sorrow — crime — 
With  all  companionship  of  hate  and  toil. 
Until— 
Japh.  {iuUrrupting  thtm).     The  eternal  will 
Shall  deign  to  expound  this  dream 
Of  good  and  evil ;  and  redeem 
Unto  himself  all  times,  all  things ; 
And,  gather'd  under  his  almighty  wings, 
Abolish  heU  i 
And  to  the  expiated  Earth 
Sestore  the  bnuty  of  her  birth. 

Her  Eden  in  an  endless  paradise. 
Where  man  no  more  can  fiiU  as  once  he  fell. 
And  eren  the  very  demons  shall  do  well  i 
SpiritM,  And  when  shall  take  effect  this  wondrous 

speU? 
Japh.  When  the  Redeemer  oometh ;  first  in  pain, 

And  then  in  glory. 
SjpiriL  Meantime  still  struggle  in  the  mortal  chain, 
Till  earth  wax  hoary ; 
War  with  younclTes,  and  hell,  and  heaven,  in  vain. 

Until  the  cloods  look  gory 
With  the  blood  reeking  Anom  each  battle  plain ; 
New  times,  new  dimes,  new  arts,  new  men:  but 

itUl. 
The  same  old  tears,  old  crimes,  and  oldest  ill. 
Shall  be  amongst  your  race  in  different  forms ; 

But  the  same  moral  storms 
Shall  ovexvweep  the  fiiture,  as  the  waves 
In  a  few  hours  the  glorious  giants*  graves.  ^ 

Chonu  of  Spiritt. 

Brethren,  rcdoice  I 
Mortal,  &rewell  1 
Hark !  hark  I  already  we  can  hear  the  voice 
Of  growing  ocean's  gloomy  swell ; 
The  winds,  too»  plume  their  piercing  wings ; 
The  clouds  have  nearly  flll*d  their  springs ; 
The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  shall  be  broken. 
And  heaven  set  wide  her  windows  ^ ;  while  man- 
kind 
View,  unacknowledged,  each  tremendous  token  ^ 
StUl,  as  they  were  firom  the  beginning,  blind. 
We  hear  the  sound  they  cannot  hear,    [sphere ; 
The  mustering  thunders  of   the  threatening 

Yet  a  few  hours  their  coming  is  delay 'd — 
Their  flashing  banners,  folded  still  on  high, 

Tet  undisplay'd. 
Save  to  the  Spirit's  all-pervading  eye. 
Howl  1  howl !  oh  Earth  1 
Thy  death  is  nearer  than  thy  recent  birth : 
Tremble,  ye  mountains,  soon  to  shrink  below 

The  ocean's  overflow  I 
The  wave  shall  break  upon  your  cliffs ;  and  shells. 

The  little  shells,  of  ocean's  least  things  be 
Deposed  where  now  the  eagle's  offspring  dwells — 
How  shall  he  shriek  o'er  the  remorseless  sea  I 


*  *'  And  there  were  giants  in  the  earth  In  those  dajn,  mid 
after;  mighty  ouait  which  irere  of  old,  men  of  renown."  — 
Unutu. 

s  "  The  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  ol  the  great  deep 
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And  call  his  nestlings  up  with  fruitless  yell, 
Unanswer'd,  save  by  the  encroaching  swell ;  — 
While  man  shall  long  in  vain  for  his  broad  wings. 

The  wings  which  could  not  save :  —  [brings 

Where  could  he  rest  them,  while  the  whole  space 
Nought  to  his  eye  beyond  the  deep,  his  grave  ? 
Brethren,  nyoice ! 
And  loudly  lift  each  superhuman  voice  — 

AUdie, 
Save  the  slight  remnant  of  Seth's  seed— 

The  seed  of  Seth, 
Exempt  for  future  Sorrow's  sake  from  death. 
But  of  the  sons  of  Cain 
None  shall  remain ; 
And  all  his  goodly  daughters 
Must  lie  beneath  the  desolating  waters — 
Or,  floating  upward,  with  their  long  hair  laid 
Along  the  wave,  the  cruel  heaven  upbraid. 
Which  would  not  spare 
Beings  even  in  death  so  fair. 
It  is  decreed. 
All  die ! 
And  to  the  universal  human  cry 
The  universal  silence  shall  succeed  I 
Fly,  brethren,  fly ! 
But  still  rejoice ! 
We  fell  I 
They  fiiU  I 
So  perish  all 
These  petty  foes  of  Heaven  who  shrink  from  hell ! 

[  Th«  Spirits  diaapp^ar^  soaring  upwards. 
Japh.  (m/m).  God  hath  prodaim'd  the  destiny  of 

earth; 
My  father's  ark  of  safety  hath  announced  It ; 
The  very  demons  shriek  it  from  their  caves ; 
The  scroll  >  of  Enoch  prophesied  it  long 
In  silent  books,  which,  in  their  silence,  say 
More  to  the  mind  than  thunder  to  the  ear : 
And  yet  men  Usten'd  not,  nor  listen ;  but 
Walk  darkling  to  their  doom ;  which,  though  so  nigh. 
Shakes  them  no  more  in  their  dim  disbelief. 
Than  their  last  cries  shall  shake  the  Almighty  purpose, 
Or  deaf  obedient  ocean,  which  ftilfUs  it 
No  sign  yet  hangs  its  banner  in  the  air ; 
The  clouds  are  few,  and  of  their  wonted  texture. 
The  sun  will  rise  upon  the  earth's  last  day 
As  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  when 
God  said  unto  him,  *«  Shine  I "  and  he  broke  forth 
Into  the  dawn,  which  lighted  not  the  yet 
Unform'd  forefether  of  mankind — but  roused 
Before  the  human  orison  the  earlier 
Made  and  far  sweeter  voices  of  the  birds, 
>Vhich  in  the  open  firmament  of.heaven 
Have  wings  like  angels,  and  like  them  salute 
Heaven  first  each  day  before  the  Adamites  1 
Their  matins  now  draw  nigh — the  east  is  kindlings 
And  they  will  sing !  and  day  will  break  1  Both  near. 
So  near  the  awful  close  !  For  these  must  drop 
Their  outworn  pinions  on  the  deep ;  and  day. 
After  the  bright  course  of  a  few  brief  morrows,^ 
Ay,  day  will  rise ;  but  upon  what  ? — a  chaos, 
AVhich  was  ere  day ;  and  which,  rencw'd,  makes  time 
Nothing  I  for,  without  life,  what  are  the  hours? 


broken  up ;  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.**  — 
Ibid. 

3  The  book  of  Enoch,  preserved  by  the  Ethiopians,  is  said 
by  them  to  be  anterior  to  the  flood. 
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No  more  to  dust  than  Is  etemitf 

Unto  Jehonht  who  cmted  hoth. 

Without  him»  even  etemitf  would  be 

A  Told :  without  man,  time,  as  made  for  man. 

Dies  with  man,  and  Is  swallow'd  in  that  deep 

Which  lus  no  fountain ;  as  his  race  will  be 

Devoured  by  that  which  drowns  his  infimt  world.  — 

What  ha.ye  we  here  ?  Shapes  of  both  earth  and  air? 

No — off  of  heaven,  thej  are  so  beautifdL 

I  cannot  trace  their  features ;  but  their  forms. 

How  lovelilf  thej  move  along  the  side 

Of  the  gnj  mountain,  scattering  its  mist  I 

And  after  the  swart  savage  spirits,  whose 

Infernal  immortality  pottr*d  forth 

Their  impious  hymn  of  triumph,  they  shall  be 

Welcome  as  Eden.     It  may  be  they  come 

To  tell  me  the  reprieve  of  our  young  world. 

For  which  I  have  so  often  pray*d  —  They  come  I 

Anah  I  oh,  God !  and  with  her 

Enter  Saioasa,  Asasibl,  Ascah,  and  Ahoubamah. 

Anah,  Japhet  I 

Sam,  Lol 

A  son  of  Adam  I 

Axa,  What  doth  the  earth-born  here. 

While  all  his  race  are  slumbering  ? 

Japh.  Angel  I  what 

Dost  thou  on  earth  when  thou  shouldst  be  on  high  ? 

Aza.  Know'st  thou  not,  or  forget*st  thou,  that  a  part 
Of  oar  great  function  is  to  guard  thine  earth  ? 

Japk.  But  all  good  angels  have  forsaken  earth. 
Which  is  condemn*d ;  nay,  even  the  evil  fly 
The  approaching  chaos.     Anah  I  Anah  I  my 
In  vain,  and  long,  and  still  to  be  beloved ! 
Why  walk*st  thou  with  this  spirit,  in  those  hours 
When  no  good  spirit  longer  lights  below  ? 

Anah.  Japhet,  I  cannot  answer  thee ;  yet,  yet 
Forgive  me 

Japh.         May  the  Heaven,  which  soon  np  more 
'WUl  pardon,  do  so  I  for  thou  art  greatly  tempted. 

Aha,  Back  to  thy  tents,  insulting  son  of  Noah  I 
We  know  thee  not 

Japh.  The  hour  may  come  when  thou 

May'st  know  me  better ;  and  thy  sister  know 
Me  stni  the  same  which  I  have  ever  been. 

Sam.  Son  of  the  patriarch,  who  hath  ever  been 
Upright  before  his  God,  whate*er  thy  gifts. 
And  thy  words  seem  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  wrath. 
How  have  Aaasiel,  or  myself,  brought  on  thee 
Wrong? 

Japh.  Wrong  I  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs ;  but  thou 
Say*8t  well,  though  she  be  dust,  I  did  not,  could  not, 
Deserve  her.     Farewell,  Anah !  I  have  said 
That  word  so  often  I  but  now  say  it,  ne*er 
To  be  repeated.     Angel  I  or  whatever 
Thou  art,  or  must  be  soon,  hast  thou  the  power 
To  save  this  beautiful — these  beautifhl 
Children  of  Cain  ? 

Aza.  From  what  ? 

JbpA  And  Is  it  so, 

That  ye  too  know  not  ?  Angels  I  angels  1  ye 
Have  shared  man's  sin,  and,  it  may  be,  now  must 
Partake  his  punishment ;  or,  at  the  least, 
My  sorrow. 

5am.  Sorrow  1  I  nc*er  thought  till  now 

To  hear  an  Adamite  speak  riddles  to  me. 

Japh.  And  hatli  not  the  Most  High  expounded  them  ? 
Then  ye  are  lost,  as  they  are  lost. 


Aha.  Sobeltl 

If  they  love  as  they  are  loved,  they  will  not  shrink 
More  to  be  mortal,  than  X  would  to  dare 
An  immortality  of  agooles 
With  Samiasa! 

Anah.  Sster  I  slater  I  speak  not 

Thus. 

Ata.  Fearest  thou,  my  Anah  ? 

Anah.  Tes,  for  thee : 

I  would  resign  the  greater  remnant  of 
This  little  life  of  mine,  before  one  hour 
Of  thine  eternity  should  know  a  pang. 

Japh.  It  Is  for  him,  then  i  for  the  seraph  thoo 
Hast  left  me  I  That  Is  nothing,  if  thou  hast  not 
Left  thy  God  too  I  for  unions  like  to  these. 
Between  a  mortal  and  an  immortal,  cannot 
Be  happy  orbe  hallow'd.     We  are  sent 
Upon  the  esath  to  toll  and  die;  and  they 
Are  made  to  minister  on  high  unto 
The  Highest:  but  if  he  can  mve  thee,  soon 
The  hour  will  come  in  which  celestial  aid 
Alone  can  do  so. 

Anah.  Ah  t  he  speaks  of  death. 

Sam.  Of  death  to  «•/  and  those  who  are  with  us  I 
But  that  the  man  seems  ftiQ  of  sorrow,  I 
Could  sndle. 

Japh.  I  grieve  not  for  myself^  nor  fear ; 

I  am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  but  those 
Of  a  well-doing  sire,  who  hath  been  found 
Righteous  enough  to  save  his  children.     Would 
His  power  was  greater  of  redemption  t  or 
That  by  exchanging  my  own  life  for  hers. 
Who  could  alone  have  made  mine  happy,  she. 
The  last  and  loveliest  of  Cain's  race,  cocdd  share 
The  ark  which  shaQ  receive  a  remnant  of 
The  seed  of  Seth  I 

Aho.  And  dost  thou  think  that  we. 

With  Cain's,  the  eldest  bom  of  Adam's,  blood 
Warm  in  our  veins, — strong  Cain  1  who  was  begotten 
In  Parsdise, — would  mingle  with  Seth's  children? 
Seth,  the  last  offiipring  of  old  Adam's  dotage  ? 
No,  not  to  save  all  earth,  were  earth  In  perU ! 
Our  race  hath  always  dwelt  apart  tnm  thine 
From  the  beginnfaig,  and  shall  do  so  ever. 

Japh.  I  did  not  speak  to  thee,  AhoUbamah ! 
Too  much  of  the  fore&ther  whom  thou  vauntest 
Has  come  down  in  that  haughty  blood  which  springs 
From  him  who  shed  the  flrst,  and  that  a  brother's ! 
But  thou,  my  Anah  I  let  me  call  thee  mine. 
Albeit  thou  art  not ;  t  is  a  word  I  cannot 
Part  with,  although  I  must  from  thee.     My  Anah  I 
Thou  who  dost  rather  make  me  dream  that  Abel 
Had  left  a  daughter,  whose  pure  pious  race 
Survived  in  thee,  so  much  unlike  thou  art 
The  rest  of  the  stem  Cainltes,  save  In  beauty. 

For  all  of  them  are  feirest  in  their  ikvour 

Aho.  {inUrrupdng  him}.  And  wouldst  thou  have  her 

Uke  our  fether's  foe 
In  mind,  in  soul  ?  If  /  partook  thy  thought. 
And  dream'd  that  aught  of  Abel  was  in  her/ — 
Get  thee  hence,  son  of  Noah ;  thou  makest  strifes 

Japh.  Ofbpring  of  Cain,  thy  fether  did  so  f 

Aha.  But 

He  slew  not  Seth :  and  what  hast  thou  to  do 
With  other  deeds  between  his  God  and  him  ? 

Jitph.  Thou  speakest  well :  his  God  hath  judged 
him,  and 
I  had  not  named  his  deed,  but  that  thyself 
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Didst  seem  to  gloiy  in  him,  nor  to  shrink 
From  whit  he  had  done. 

Ako,  He  was  our  fiithers*  fiither ; 

The  eldest  bom  of  man,  the  stron^test,  bravest, 
And  most  enduring :  — Shall  I  blush  for  him 
From  whom  we  had  our  being  ?  Look  upon 
Our  race ;  behold  their  stature  and  their  beautf, 
Their  courage,  strength,  and  length  of  days— 

Japh,  They  are  numbcr'd. 

j4Mo.  Be  it  so  I  but  while  yet  their  hours  endure, 
I  glory  in  my  brethren  and  our  Others. 

Japh,  My  sire  and  race  but  glory  in  their  God, 
Anah!  and  thou? 

Atuth.  Whate*er  our  God  decrees, 

The  God  of  Seth  as  Cain,  I  must  obey. 
And  will  endeavour  patiently  to  obey. 
But  could  I  dare  to  pray  in  his  dread  hour 
Of  unirenal  vengeance  (if  such  should  be), 
It  would  not  be  to  live,  alone  exempt 
Of  all  my  house.     My  sister !  oh,  my  sister  1 
What  were  the  world,  or  other  worlds,  or  all 
The  brightest  future,  without  the  sweet  past — 
Thy  lore — my  fkther*s — all  the  life,  and  all 
The  things  which  sprang  up  with  me,  like  the  stars, 
Making  my  dim  existence  radiant  with 
Soft  lights  which  were  not  mine  ?  Aholibamah ! 
Oh  1  if  there  should  be  mercy — seek  it,  And  it : 
I  abhor  death,  because  that  thou  must  die. 

Aho.  What,  hath  this  dreamer,  with  his  fother*s  ark. 
The  bugbear  he  hath  built  to  scare  the  world, 
Shaken  my  sister  ?  Are  w€  not  the  loved 
Of  seraphs  7  and  if  we  were  not,  must  we 
Cling  to  a  son  of  Noah  for  our  lives  7 
Bather  than  thus  ^»- But  the  enthusiast  dreams 
The  wont  of  dreams,  the  fkntasies  engender'd 
By  hopeless  love  and  heated  vigils.     Who 
Shall  shake  these  solid  mountains,  this  firm  earth. 
And  bid  those  clouds  and  waters  take  a  shape 
Distinct  ftrom  that  which  we  and  all  our  sires 
Have  seen  them  wear  on  their  eternal  way  ? 
WhoshaUdothb? 

Ji^A,  He  whose  one  word  produced  them. 

Aho,  Who  Aaonf  that  word  I 

J<q)k.  The  universe,  which  Ieap*d 

To  life  before  it     Ah  I  smilest  thou  still  in  scorn  ? 
Tom  to  thy  seraphs :  if  they  attest  It  not, 
They  are  none. 

Sam.  Aholibamah,  own  thy  God  I 

AAo,  I  have  ever  hail*d  our  Maker,  Samlaaa, 
As  thine,  and  mine :  a  God  of  love,  not  sorrow. 

Japh.  Alas  I  what  else  is  love  but  sorrow  7  Even 
He  who  made  earth  in  love  had  soon  to  grieve 
Above  its  first  and  best  inhabitants. 

Ak(K  'TIS  said  sOb 

Japh.  It  is  even  so. 

EnUr  Noam  and  Shim. 

Nook.  Japhet!  What 

Dost  thou  here  with  these  children  of  the  wicked  ? 
Dread*st  thou  not  to  partake  their  coming  doom  ? 

Japh,  Father,  it  cannot  be  a  sin  to  seek 
To  save  an  earth-bom  being ;  and  behold. 
These  are  not  of  the  sinfiil,  since  they  have 
The  fellowship  of  angels. 

»  rin  the  original  MS.  "  Michael."—'*  I  return  you,"  says 
Lord  DjToa  to  Mr.  Murray.  **  the  revise.  I  hare  softened 
the  part  to  which  Giflbrd  objected,  and  changed  the  name  of 
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Noah,  These  are  they,  then. 

Who  leave  the  throne  of  God,  to  take  them  wives 
From  out  the  race  of  Cain ;  the  sons  of  heaven. 
Who  seek  earth's  daughters  for  their  beauty  7 

Aza,  Patriarch  I 

Thou  hast  said  it 

Noah,  Woe,  woe,  woe  to  such  communion  1 

Has  not  God  made  a  barrier  between  earth 
And  heaven,  and  limited  each,  kind  to  kind  ? 

5*0111.   Was   not  man   made   in   high  Jehovah's 
image? 
Did  God  not  love  what  he  had  made  ?    And  what 
Do  we  but  imitate  and  emulate 
His  love  unto  created  love  7 

Noah.  I  am 

But  man,  and  was  not  made  to  judge  mankind. 
Far  less  the  sons  of  God ;  but  as  our  God 
Has  deign'd  to  commune  with  me,  and  reveal 
HU  judgments,  I  reply,  that  the  descent 
Of  seraphs  ftom  their  everlasting  seat 
Unto  a  perishable  and  perishing. 
Even  on  the  very  eve  of  peruhing,  world. 
Cannot  be  good. 

Aza,  What !  though  it  were  to  save  ? 

Noah,  Not  ye  in  all  your  glory  can  redeem 
What  he  who  made  you  glorious  hath  condemn'd. 
Were  your  immortal  mission  safety,  'twould 
Be  general,  not  for  two,  though  beautiful ; 
And  beautiful  they  are,  but  not  the  less 
Condemn'd. 

Japh.  Oh,  fother  (  say  it  not 

Noah,  Son!  son! 

If  that  thou  wouldst  avoid  their  doom,  forget 
That  they  exist :  they  soon  shall  cease  to  be ; 
While  thou  shalt  be  the  sire  of  a  new  world. 
And  better. 

Japh,  Let  me  die  with  thie,  and  them  i 

Noah,  Thou  thotddet  for  such  a  thought,  but  shalt 
not;  he 
Who  eon  redeems  thee. 

Sam,  And  why  him  and  thee, 

More  than  what  he,  thy  son,  prefers  to  both  7 

Noah,  Ask  him  who  made  thee  greater  than  myself 
And  mine,  but  not  less  subject  to  h*s  own 
Almightiness.     And  lo  I  his  mildest  and 
Least  to  be  tempted  messenger  appears  ! 

Enter  Raphakl  ',  tht  ArehamgeL 

Baph.  Spirits  I 

Whose  seat  is  near  the  thnme. 
What  do  ye  here  ? 
Is  thus  a  seraph's  duty  to  be  shown. 
Now  that  the  hour  isTnear 
When  earth  must  be  alone  7 
Return! 
Adore  and  bum 
In  glorious  homage  with  the  elected  **  seven,** 
Tour  place  is  heaven. 
Sam,  Raphael ! 

The  first  and  fUrest  of  the  sons  of  God, 
How  long  hath  this  been  law. 
That  earth  by  angels  must  be  left  untrod  ? 

Earth  1  which  oft  saw 
Jehovah's  footsteps  not  disdain  her  sod  I 

Michael  to  Raphael,  who  was  an  angel  or  gentler  syinpathtei.** 
—  Byron  LeUtn,  July  &  1829:} 
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The  worid  he  loved,  and  made 
For  love ;  and  oft  haTe  we  obej'd 
His  frequent  mlstion  with  delighted  pinions ; 

Adoring  him  in  his  least  works  dl>play*d ; 
Watching  thb  youngest  star  of  his  dominions ; 
And  as  the  latest  hirth  of  his  great  wont. 
Eager  to  keep  it  worthy  of  our  Lord. 
Why  is  thy  brow  severe  ? 
And  wherefbre  speak*st  thou  of  destruction  near  ? 

R<iq)h.    Had  Ramia—  and  Aiaxiei  been 
In  their  true  place,  with  the  angelic  choir. 
Written  in  Are 
They  would  have  seen 
Jehovah*s  late  decree. 
And  not  inquired  their  Maker's  breath  of  me : 
But  Ignorance  must  ever  be 
A  part  of  sin ; 
And  even  the  spirits*  knowledge  shall  grow  less 

As  they  wax  proud  within ; 
For  Blindness  is  the  flrst-bom  of  Excess. 

When  all  good  angeb  left  the  worid,'  ye  8tay*d, 
Stung  with  strange  passions,  and  debased 
By  mortal  feelings  for  a  mortal  maid  : 
But  ye  are  pardon'd  thus  ftr,  and  replaced 
With  your  pure  equals.     Hence .'  away  I  away ! 

Or  stay, 
And  lose  eternity  by  that  delay. 
Axeu  And  thou  I  if  earth  be  thus  forbidden 
In  the  decree 
To  us  until  this  moment  hidden. 
Dost  thou  not  err  as  we 
In  being  here  ? 
Raph.  1  came  to  call  ye  back  to  your  fit  sphere, 
In  the  great  name  and  at  the  word  of  God. 
I>par,  dearest  in  themselves,  and  scarce  less  dear 

That  which  I  came  to  do :  till  now  we  trod 
Together  the  eternal  space ;  together 

Let  us  still  walk  the  stars.    True,  earth  must  die  I 
Her  race,  returned  into  her  womb^  must  wither. 
And  much  which  she  inherits :  but  oh  I  why 
Cannot  this  earth  be  made,  or  be  destroy'd. 
Without  involving  ever  some  vast  void 
In  the  immortal  ranks  ?  immortal  still 

In  their  immeasurable  forfeiture. 
Our  brother  Satan  foil ;  his  burning  will 
Bather  than  longer  worship  dared  endure  I 
But  ye  who  still  are  pure  I 
Seraphs !  less  mighty  than  that  mightiest  one. 

Thick  how  he  was  undone  1 
And  think  if  tempting  man  can  compensate 
For  heaven  desired  too  late  ? 
Long  have  I  warr*d, 
Long  must  I  war 
With  him  who  deem'd  it  hard 
To  be  created,  and  to  acknowledge  him 
Who  midst  the  cherubim 
Made  him  as  suns  to  a  dependent  star. 
Leaving  the  archangels  at  his  right  hand  dim. 

I  loved  him  —  beautiful  he  was :  oh  heaven  ! 
Save  hU  who  made,  what  beauty  and  what  power 
Was  ever  like  to  Satan's  I     Would  the  hour 
In  which  he  fell  could  ever  be  forgiven  I 
The  wish  is  impious  :  but,  oh  ye  i 
Tet  undestroy'd,  be  wam*d  !  Eternity 

With  him,  or  with  his  God,  is  in  your  choice : 
He  hath  not  tempted  you :  he  cannot  tempt 
The  angels,  from  his  further  snares  exempt : 
But  man  hath  listened  to  his  voice. 
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And  ye  to  womaa*ft<-*lwaatifU  the  is. 
The  serpent's  voice  ksa  subtle  than  her  kiss. 
The  snake  but  vanquished  dost;  hot  she  will  dnw 
A  second  host  foom  heaven,  to  bntk  licanrcn*ft  law» 
Tet,  yet,  oh  fly  I 
Te  cannot  die; 
Bat  they 
Shall  pass  away. 
While  ye  shall  fill  with  shrieks  the  upper  sky 

For  perishahle  day. 
Whose  memory  in  your  immortality 

Shan  long  outlait  the  sun  which  gave  them  day. 
Think  how  your  essence  differeth  from  thdn 
In  all  but  sulforing  1  why  partake 
The  agony  to  which  they  must  be  heirs — 
Bom  to  be  plough'd  with  years,  and  town  with  canaj 
And  reap'd  by  Death,  lord  of  the  hnman  soil  ? 
Even  had  their  days  been  left  to  toil  their  path 
Through  time  to  dust,  unshorten'd  by  God^ls  wrath. 
Still  they  are  Evil's  prey  and  Sonow's  apoiL 

Ako.  Let  them  fly  1 

I  hear  the  voice  which  says  that  aO  must  die 
Sooner  than  our  white-bearded  patriarchs  died ; 
And  that  on  high 
An  ocean  is  prepared. 
While  from  below 
The  deep  shall  rise  to  meet  heaven's  orerilov. 

Few  shall  be  spared, 
It  seems  ;  and,  of  that  few,  the  race  of  Cain 
Must  lift  their  eyes  to  Adam'ft  God  in  vain. 
Sister  t  since  it  is  so, 
And  the  eternal  Lord 
In  vain  would  be  implored 
For  the  remission  of  one  hour  of  woe. 
Let  us  resign  even  what  we  have  adored. 
And  meet  the  wave^  as  we  would  meet  the  sword. 

If  not  unmoved,  yet  andlsmay'd. 
And  wailing  ksa  for  us  than  those  who  shall 
Survive  in  mortal  or  immortal  thrall. 

And,  when  the  fotal  waters  are  aHay'd, 
Weep  for  the  myriads  who  can  weep  no  more. 
Fly,  seraphs  I  to  your  own  eternal  shore, 
Where  winds  nor  howl  nor  waters  roar. 
Our  portion  is  to  die. 
And  yours  to  live  for  ever: 
But  which  is  best,  a  dead  eternity. 
Or  living,  is  but  known  to  the  great  Giver. 
Obey  him,  as  we  shall  obey ; 
I  would  not  keep  this  lifo  of  mhie  of  day 
An  hour  bejrond  his  win ; 
Nor  see  ye  lose  a  portion  of  his  grace, 
For  all  the  mercy  which  Seth's  race 
FindstiU. 
Fly! 
And  as  your  pinions  bear  ye  back  to  heaven. 
Think  that  my  love  stiU  mounts  with  thee  on  high, 

Samiasal 
And  if  I  look  up  with  a  teariess  eye, 
'T  is  that  an  angel's  bride  disdains  to  weep— 
Farewell  I  Now  rise,  inexorable  Deep  I 
Antih,       And  must  we  die  ? 

And  must  I  lose  thee  too» 
Aiaziell 
Oh  my  heart !  my  heart  I 

Thy  prophecies  were  true !    • 
And  yet  thou  wert  so  happy  too ! 
The  blow,  though  not  uuluok'd  for,  falls  as  new : 
But  yet  depart  i 
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Ahl  why? 
Tet  let  me  not  retain  thee  —  fly  t 
My  pangB  can  be  but  brief;  but  thine  would  be 
Eternal,  if  repulsed  fhnn  heaven  for  me. 
Too  much  already  hast  thou  deign'd 
To  one  of  Adam's  race  I 
Our  doom  is  sorrow :  not  to  us  alone. 
But  to  the  spirits  who  have  not  disdain'd 
To  lore  us,  oometh  anguith  with  disgrace. 
The  first  who  taught  us  knowledge  hath  been  hurrd 
From  his  once  archangelic  throne 
Into  some  unknown  worid : 
And  thou,  Asaziel  I  No—- 
Thou  Shalt  not  suffer  woe 
For  me.     Away !  nor  weep  I 
Thou  canst  not  .weep ;  but  yet 
May*st  suffer  more,  not  weeping :  then  forget 
Her,  whom  the  surges  of  the  all-strangUng  Deep 

Can  bring  no  pang  like  this.     Fly !  fly  I 
Being  gone,  *twitl  be  less  difficult  to  die. 
Jafk,  Oh  say  not  so  I 

Father !  and  thou,  archangel,  thou  I 
Surely  celestial  Mercy  lurks  below 
That  pure  severe  serenity  of  brow : 

Let  them  not  meet  this  sea  without  a  shore, 
Save  in  our  ark,  or  let  me  be  no  more  I 
ATooA  Peace,  child  of  passion,  peace  I 
If  not  within  thy  heart,  yet  with  thy  tongue 

Do  God  no  wrong  1 
Live  as  he  wills  it — die,  when  he  ordains, 
A  righteous  death,  unlike  the  seed  of  Cain's. 

Cease,  or  be  sorrowfiil  in  silence ;  cease 
To  weary  Heaven's  ear  with  thy  selflsh  plaint 
Wouldst  thou  have  God  commit  a  sin  for  thee  ? 
Such  would  it  be 
To  alter  his  intent 
For  a  mere  mortal  sorrow.     Be  a  man ! 
And  bear  what  Adam's  race  must  bear,  and  can. 
/opA.  Ay,  ftther  I  but  when  they  are  gone. 
And  we  are  all  alone, 
Floating  upon  the  asure  desert,  and 
The  depth  beneath  us  hides  our  own  dear  land, 
And  dearer,  silent  friends  and  brethren,  all 
Buried  in  its  immeasurable  breast,  . 
Who,  who,  our  tears,  our  shrieks,  shall  then  command  ? 
Can  we  in  desolation'^  peace  luive  rest  ? 
Oh  God  1  be  thou  a  God,  and  spare 

Tet  while  tis  time  ! 
Benew  not  Adam's  fall : 
Mankind  were  then  but  twain. 
But  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  the  waves 

And  the  tremendous  rain,  [graves, 

Whose  drops  shall  be  less  thick  than  would  their 
Were  graves  permitted  to  the  seed  of  Cain. 
AboA.  Silence,  vain  boy  t  each  word  of  thine  *s  a 
crime. 
Angel  I  forgive  this  stripling's  fond  despair. 
iZopA.  Seraphs !  these  mortals  speak  in  passion : 
Tel 
Who  are,  or  should  be,  passionless  and  pure, 
May  now  return  with  me. 

Sam.  It  may  not  be : 

We  have  chosen,  and  will  endure. 
Raph,    Say'stthou? 

Aza.  He  hath  said  it,  and  I  say,  Amen ! 

Rofk.         Again! 
Then  from  this  hour. 
Shorn  as  ye  are  of  all  celestial  power, 


And  aliens  from  your  God, 
Farewell  1 
JbpA.  Alas  1  where  shall  they  dwell  ? 

Hark,  hark  I  Deep  sounds,  and  deeper  still. 
Are  howling  from  the  mountain's  bosom : 
There's  not  a  breath  of  wind  upon  the  hill, 

Tet  quivers  every  leaf,  and  drops  each  blossom ; 
Earth  groans  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  load. 
iVboA.  Hark,  hark !  the  sea-birds  cry  ! 
In  clouds  they  overspread  the  lurid  sky, 
And  hover  round  the  mountain,  where  before 
Never  a  white  wing,  wetted  by  the  wave. 

Yet  dared  to  soar. 
Even  when  the  waters  wax'd  too  fierce  to  brave. 
Soon  it  shall  be  their  only  shore, 
And  then,  no  more  1 
JofK,  The  sun  I  the  sun  I 

He  riseth,  but  his  better  light  is  gone. 
And  a  black  circle,  bound 
His  glaring  disk  around, 
Proclaim's  earth's  but  of  summer  days  hath  shone ! 

The  clouds  return  into  the  hues  of  night. 
Save  where  their  brazen-colour'd  edges  streak 
The  verge  where  brighter  moms  were  wont  to  break. 

Noah,  And  lo  1  yon  flash  of  light. 
The  distant  thunder's  harbinger,  appears  r 

It  cometh  I  hence,  away  I 
Leave  to  the  elements  their  evil  prey ! 
Hence  to  where  our  all-hallow'd  ark  uprean 
Its  safe  and  wreckless  sides ! 
Jofk,  Oh,  fother,  stay  1 
Leave  not  my  Anah  to  the  swallowing  tides  I 

Noaiu  Must  we  not  leave  all  life  to  such  ?  Begone  1 
Japh,  Not  L 

AboA.  Then  die 

With  them! 
How  darest  thou  look  on  that  prophetic  sky, 
And  seek  to  save  what  all  things  now  condemn. 
In  overwhelming  unison 

With  just  Jehovah's  wrath  I 
JtfpA.  Can  rage  and  Justice  Join  in  the  same  path  ? 
Noah,  Blasphemer !  darest  thou  murmur  even  now  ? 
lUifh.  Patriarch,  be  still  a  &ther !  smooth  thy  brow : 
Thy  son,  despite  his  folly,  shall  not  sink : 
He  knows  not  what  he  says,  yet  shall  not  drink 

With  sobs  the  salt  foam  of  the  swelling  waters  ; 
But  be,  when  Passion  passeth,  good  as  thou. 

Nor  perish  like   Heaven's  children  with  Man's 
daughters.  [unite 

Aho,  The  tempest  cometh;  Heaven  and  Earth 
For  the  annihilation  of  all  life. 
Unequal  is  the  strife 
Between  our  strength  and  the  Eternal  Might  I 
Sam,  But  ours  is  with  thee.:  we  will  bear  ye  flur 
To  some  untroubled  star, 
Where  thou  and  Anah  shalt  partake  our  lot : 

And  if  thou  dost  not  weep  for  thy  lost  earth. 
Our  forfeit  heaven  shall  also  be  forgot.  [birth ! 

Anah,  Oh !  my  dear  ikther's  tents,  my  place  of 
And  mountains,  land,  and  woods  t  when  ye  are  not, 
AVho  shall  dry  up  my  tears  ? 

Axa,  Thy  Sptrit-lord. 

Fear  not ;  though  we  are  shut  fhmi  hraven. 
Yet  much  is  ours,  whence  we  can  not  be  driven. 

Raph,  Rebel  I  thy  words  are  wicked  aa  thy  deeds 
Shall  henceforth  be  but  weak :  the  flaming  sword. 
Which  chased  the  flrst-bom  out  of  Paradise, 
Still  flashes  in  the  ^nyHff  hands. 
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Axtu  It  cannot  slay  us :  threaten  dust  with  death. 
And  talk  of  weapons  unto  that  which  Meeds. 
What  arc  thy  swords  in  our  immortal  eyes  7 

JRojph,    The   moment   oometh   to   appiOTe  thy 
strength; 
And  leam  at  length 
How  vain  to  war  with  what  thy  God  commands : 
Thy  former  force  was  in  thy  fadth. 

EnttT  Mortals,  Jtyi»ffjbr  refuge. 

Chonu  of  MortaU, 
The  heavens  and  earth  are  mingling — God !  oh  God ! 
What  have  we  done  ?     Tet  sfiare  1 
Hark !  even  the  forest  beasti  howl  forth  their  prayer  ! 

The  dragon  crawls  fttxn  out  his  den. 

To  herd,  in  terror,  innocent  with  men ; 
And  the  birds  scream  their  agony  through  air. 
Tet,  yet,  Jehovah  I  yet  withdraw  thy  rod 
Of  wrath,  and  pity  thine  own  world's  despair  I 
Hear  not  Man  only  but  all  Nature  plead  I 

Raph.  Farewell,  thou  earth !  yc  wretched  sons  of 
clay, 
I  cannot,  must  not,  aid  you.     *Tis  decreed  I 

[Exit  lUraAKL. 

Japh.  Some  clouds  sweep  on  as  vultures  for  their 

preyf 
WhUe  others,  flz*d  as  rocks,  await  the  word 
At  which  thdr  wrathful  vials  shall  be  pour*d. 
No  asure  more  shall  robe  the  firmament. 
Nor  spangled  stars  be  glorious :  Death  hath  risen  : 
In  the  Sun's  place  a  pale  and  ghastly  glare 
Hath  wound  itself  around  the  dying  air.  ^ 

Aza.  Come,  Anah  I  quit  this  chaos-founded  prison, 
To  which  the  elements  again  repair, 
To  turn  it  into  what  it  was :  beneath 
The  shelter  of  these  wings  thou  shalt  be  safe. 
As  was  the  eagle*^  nestling  once  within 
Its  mother's  — Let  the  coming  chaos  chafe 
With  all  its  elements  1  Heed  not  their  din  I 
A  brighter  world  than  this,  where  thou  shalt  breathe 
Ethereal  life,  will  we  explore : 
These  darken'd  clouds  are  not  the  only  skies. 

[AzASiCL  and  Sauiasa  Jiy  off,  euui  ditappear 
with  AxAH  amd  Aholxbajiah. 

Japh,  They  are  gone  I      They  have  disappear'd 
amidst  the  roar 
Of  the  forsaken  world ;  and  never  more. 
Whether  they  live,  or  die  with  all  earth's  life. 
Now  near  its  last,  can  aught  restore 
Anah  unto  these  eyes.  * 

Ckonu  of  Mortals. 

Oh  son  of  Noah  1  mercy  on  thy  kind  ! 

What !  wilt  thou  leave  us  all — all — aU  behind  ? 

While  safe  amidst  the  elemental  strife. 

Thou  sitt'st  within  thy  guarded  ark  ? 

A  Mother  {pffiaimg  her  infant  to  jATHXty,    Oh  let 
this  child  embark  I 
I  brought  him  forth  in  woe. 

But  thought  it  Joy 
To  see  him  to  my  bosom  clinging  lo. 
Why  was  he  bom  ? 

1  [In  his  descrlptloo  of  the  deluge,  which  is  a  raried  aod 
recurring  master. piece, —  (we  hear  it  foretold,  and  we  m«  it 
come,)  —  Lord  Byron  appcari  to  us  to  hare  had  an  e^e  to 
Poiitsin's  celebrated  picture,  with  the  sky  hanging  like  a 
wri((ht  of  lead  upon  tne  waters,  the  sun  quenched  and  lurid, 
the  rocks  and  trees  upon  them  gloomily  watching  their  fate. 
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What  hath  he  done— > 
My  unwcanM  son— 
To  move  Jehovah's  wrath  or  seoni  ? 
What  is  there  in  this  mOk  of  niiie,  that  Death 
Should  stir  all  heaven  and  earth  up  to  destroy 

My  boy. 
And  roll  the  waten  o'er  liis  plMid  bnath  ? 
Save  him,  thoa  seed  of  Seth ! 
Or  cuned  be — with  Urn  who  made 
Thee  and  thy  race,  for  which  we  are  betny'd  I 
Je^  Peace  1  tis  no  hour  forcursei^  but  for  piajcr. 

Chormg  of  Mortals, 
For  prayer  I !  1 
And  where 
Shall  prayer  ascend. 
When  the  swoln  douds  nnto  the  mountains  bend 

And  burst. 
And  gushing  oceans  every  barrier  rend. 
Until  the  very  deserts  know  no  thirst  ? 

Accurst 
Be  he  who  made  thee  and  thy  sire  1 
We  deem  oiur  cunes  vain ;  we  must  expire ; 

But  as  we  know  the  wont. 
Why  should  our  hymn  be  raised,  our  knees  be  bent 
Before  the  implacable  Omnipotent, 
Since  we  must  fUl  the  same  ? 
If  he  hath  made  earth,  let  it  be  his  shame. 

To  make  a  world  for  torture.  <-*Lo  l  they  come. 
The  loathsome  waters,  in  their  rage  I 
And  with  their  roar  make  wholesome  Nature  dumb  1 

The  forest's  trees  (coeval  with  the  hour 
When  Paradise  upsiwung. 

Ere  Eve  gave  Adam  knowledge  for  her  dower. 
Or  Adam  his  first  hymn  of  slavery  sung). 
So  massy,  vast,  yet  green  in  their  old  age^ 
Are  overtopp'd. 
Their  summer  blossoms  by  the  sorgeslopp'd. 
Which  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise. 
Vainly  we  look  up  to  the  lowering  skies  — 

They  meet  the  seas. 
And  shut  out  God  flnom  our  >*ftrbfng  eyes. 
Fly,  son  of  Noah,  fly  1  and  take  thine  ease 
In  thine  allotted  ocean-tent ; 
And  view,  all  floating  o'er  the  element. 
The  corpses  of  the  w(Hid  of  thy  young  days  i 
Then  to  Jehovah  raise 
Thy  song  of  praise  1 
A  Mortal  Blessed  are  the  dead 
Who  die  in  the  Lord  I 
And  though  the  waters  be  o'er  earth  ootapread. 
Yet,  as  his  word. 
Be  the  decree  adored  I 
He  gave  me  life  —  he  taketh  but 
The  breath  which  is  his  own : 
And  though  these  eyes  should  be  for  ever  shut. 
Nor  longer  this  weak  voice  before  his  throne 
Be  heard  in  supplicating  tone, 

Stm  blessed  be  the  Lord, 
For  what  is  past. 
For  that  which  is : 
For  all  are  his. 
From  first  to  last— 

and  a  few  flgures  strugglfaig  rainly  wick  the  overvbelmliiff 
wares. — JarPBBT  J 

*  [The  despair  of  the  mortal  loren  for  the  loss  of  their 
mortal  mistresses  is  well  and  pathccicailr  espresniL  —  Jsr. 
rmsYj 
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Time — space — etemitf — life — deaths 
The  TBst  known  and  immeasurable  unknown. 
He  made,  and  can  unmake ; 
'  And  ihall  /,  fin-  a  little  gasp  of  breath. 
Blaspheme  and  groan? 
Ko ;  let  me  die,  as  I  have  lived,  in  fidth. 
Nor  quiver,  though  the  universe  majr  quake  ! 

ChoruM  of  Mortal*, 
Where  shall  we  fly  ? 
Not  to  the  mountains  high ; 
For  now  their  torrents  rush,  with  double  roar, 

To  meet  the  ocean,  which,  advancing  still. 
Already  grasps  each  drowning  hfll. 
Nor  leaves  an  mueazieh'd  cave. 

EfiitT  a  Woman, 
Waman.  Oh,  save  me,  save  I 
Our  valley  is  no  more : 
My  ftther  and  my  fkther*s  tent, 
j  My  brethren  and  my  brethren's  herds, 

The  pleasant  trees  that  o*er  our  noonday  bent 

*  CTbis  poem  curies  with  it  the  peculiar  Imprets  of  the 
writer's  genittt.  It  diiplari  greet  vigoar,  and  even  a  lererity 
of  X^e,  throughout ;  wbiieh  is  another  praoT,  if  proof  were 
nfeded.  that  eteratlon  of  writing  ia  to  be  obtained  only  bj  a 
rigid  regard  to  tfaipUdty.  It  n^  be  perused  without  shock- 
ing the  frelings  of  the  lenaltiTe,  or  Aimltbing  an  object  for 
the  discriminating  morality  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord 
Byron  has  eridently  endeaTouied  to  sustain  the  interest  of 
this  poem,  by  deplcdng  natural  but  deep  drawn  thoughts,  In 
aU  tlMir  ftreshncss  and  intensity,  with  as  little  fictitious  aid  as 
poaiibln.  NotlUng  is  circumlocutory :  Uiere  is  no  going  about 
and  about  to  enter  at  length  upon  his  object,  but  he  Impetu- 
ouaiy  rushes  Into  it  at  once.  All  over  the  poem  there  Is  a 
tloom  cast  suitable  to  the  subject :  an  ominous  fearful  hue, 
uke  that  which  Pouuia  has  flung  orer  his  inimitable  picture 
of  the  Deluge.  We  see  much  erU,  but  we  dread  more.  All  is 
oat  of  eutnly  keeping,  as  the  events  of  the  time  are  out  of 
the  coarse  of  nature.  Man's  wickedness,  the  perturbed  ere. 
adon,  fmr-stmcfc  naortals,  demons  passing  to  and  fro  in  the 
aertli,  an  overshadowing  lolemnlly,  and  unearthly  lores,  form 
together  the  materials.  That  It  has  (kults  is  obrious :  pro* 
ittc  passages,  and  too  much  tedious  soliloquising :  but  tnere 
la  tlw  vigoor  and  foroe  of  Byron  to  fling  into  the  icale  against 
these :  there  is  much  of  tlu»  sublime  in  description,  and  the 
bcautliVal  in  poetry.  Prtjudiee,  or  Ignorance,  or  botli,  may 
randemn  it ;  bat,  while  true  poeCieal  feeling  exists  amongst 
us,  it  will  be  pronouneed  not  unworthy  of  its  dlatinguishcd 
r.— CAMraaix. 


that  this  is  bat  the  first  part  of  a  poem :  but  it  is 
k,  and  a  fine  one  too,  within  itseiC  We  confess 
see  little  or  notliing  objectionable  In  It,  either  as  to 
1  orthodoxy,  or  general  human  lieeling.  It  is  so> 
r,  fearftil,  wild,  tnmnltuoua,  and  shadowed  all  orer 
with  the  darfcness  of  adrradital  disaster.  Of  the  angels  who 
lore  the  daughters  of  men  we  see  little,  and  know  lest— -and 
not  too  much  of  the  lore  and  pasaloa  of  the  (air  loec  mortals. 
The  iacoQMlable  despair  preoedlng  and  accompanying  an  in. 
comprehensible  catastrophe  penrades  tlie  whole  compofition ; 
and  its  expression  is  made  suMime  by  tlie  noble  strain  of 
poetry  In  which  It  is  said  or  sung. — WiLsosr. 

This  **  Mystery  **  has  more  poetry  and  music  in  it  than  any 
of  Lord  Byron's  dramatic  writings  since  **  Manfred ;  **  and 
has  alao  the  peculiar  merit  of  throwing  us  bock.  In  a  great 
degree,  to  the  strange  and  pretematnrai  time  of  whicfatit  pro- 
fejses  to  treat.  It  u  truly,  and  in  ercry  sense  of  tlic  word,  a 
imnlliig  of  "  Heaven  and  Earth :  **  angds  are  seen  ascending 
and  desccadiag;  and  the  windows  of  the  sky  are  opened  to 
deioge  the  face  of  nature.  We  hare  an  impassioned  picture 
of  the  strong  and  devoted  attachment  inspired  into  the  daugh- 
ters of  men  by  angel  forms,  and  hare  placed  before  us  the 
eaaphatlc  picture  6t  **  woman  wailing  iar  her  demon  lorer." 
There  is  a  like  eonflkt  o(  the  passions  as  of  the  elemenu  — 
aU  wfkl,  chaotie,  uncontrollable,  Cstal ;  but  there  is  a  discord- 
ant haiaaony  In  all  this  —a  Lrrptng  in  the  ooloarins  and  the 
tlaae.  In  haadliu  the  unpolishwi  pace,  we  look  upon  tlie 
world  be#ore  the  Flood,  and  gase  upon  a  doubtful  blank,  with 
only  n  fipw  straggling  fiinma,  part  human  and  part  divine ; 
-^  ^*     ia  the  cxpressioa  of  the  fionser.  we  read  the  ' — '— 


And  sent  forth  evening  songs  flnom  sweetest  birds. 
The  little  rivulet  which  f\reshen*d  aU 
Our  pastures  green. 
No  more  are  to  he  seen. 
When  to  the  mountain  cilfT  I  climb*d  this  mora, 

I  tum*d  to  bless  the  spot. 
And  not  a  leaf  appeared  about  to  tUl ;  — 

And  now  they  ate  not !  — 
Why  was  I  horn  ? 

Japh,  To  die  I  in  youth  to  die  I 

And  happier  In  that  doom. 
Than  to  behold  the  universal  tomb 

Which  I 
Am  thus  condemn'd  to  weep  above  \n  vain. 
Why,  when  all  perish,  why  must  I  remain  ?  * 

[TkB  wafers  n're;  Men  fly  in  wtry  directum  i 
many  art  overtaken  hy  the  wave* ;  the  Chants 
of  Mortat*  dUpertee  in  scorcA  of  eafdy  up 
the  movntaine ;  Japhet  remain*  upon  a  roek, 
whUe  the  Arh  float*  toward*  him  in  the 
eU*tance, 


ethereal  and  lawless,  that  lifted  the  eye  of  beauty  to  the 
skies,  snd,  in  the  latter,  the  human  passions  that "  drew  an. 
gels  down  to  earth."  ~~  Jsrraav. 

Among  all  the  wooderftal  excellences  of  Milton,  nothing 
surpasses  the  pure  and  undisturbed  idealism  with  which  he 
has  drawn  our  first  parents,  lo  completely  human  as  to  excite 
our  most  ardent  sympathies,  yet  so  far  distinct  from  the  com- 
mon race  of  men  as  manifestly  to  belong  to  a  higher  and  un. 
corrupted  sute  of  being.  In  like  manner,  his  Paradise  U  formed 
of  the  universal  productions  of  nature — the  flowers,  the  fruiu, 
the  trees,  the  waters,  the  cool  breeses,  the  soft  and  sunny 
slopes,  the  m^estic  hills  that  skirt  the  scene ;  yet  the  whole 
is  of  an  earlier,  a  more  prolific,  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation : 
it  fblly  comes  up  to  our  notion  of  what  the  earth  might  have 
been  before  it  was  <*  cursed  of  lu  Creator."  This  Is  Uie  more 
remarkable,  as  Milton  himself  sometimes  destroys,  or  st  least 
mars,  the  general  eflbct  of  his  picture,  by  the  introduction  of 
Incongruous  thoughts  or  Images.  The  poet's  passions  are,  on 
occasions,  too  strong  for  his  imagination,  drag  him  down  to 
earth,  and,  for  the  sake  of  some  fU^timed  allusioo  to  some  of 
those  circumstances,  which  had  taken  possession  of  his  mighty 
mind,  he  runs  the  hazard  of  breaking  toe  strfemn  enchantment 
with  which  he  has  spell-bound  our  captive  senses.  Perhaps, 
of  later  writers.  Lord  Byron  alone  has  caught  tlie  true  tone, 
in  his  short  drama  called  <*  Heaven  and  Earth."  Here,  not- 
withstanding that  we  cannot  but  admit  the  great  and  ssanifold 
delinquencies  against  correct  taste,  particularly  some  per- 
fectly ludicrous  metrical  whimsies,  yet  all  is  in  Keeping— all 
is  strange,  poetic,  oriental ;  the  lyric  abruptness,  the  prodigal 
accumulation  of  images  in  one  part,  and  the  rude  slmplictty 
in  others— above  all,  the  general  tone  of  description  as  to 
natural  objects,  and  of  language  and  feeling  in  toe  scarcely 
mortal  beings  which  eome  forth  upon  the  srene,  seem  to 
throw  us  upward  into  the  age  of  men  before  their  lives  were 
shortened  to  the  narrow  span  of  thr^e-score  years  and  ten, 
and  when  all  that  walked  the  earth  were  not  bom  ef  woman. 

MiLMAJt. 

The  Mystery  of  "  Heaven  and  Earth  **  Is  conceived  hi  the 
best  style  of  tne  grestett  masters  of  poetry  and  painting.  It 
is  not  unworthy  o(  Dante,  and  of  the  mlfrtity  artist  to  whom 
we  have  alluded.  As  a  picture  of  the  last  deluge,  it  is  inc(/m- 
parably  grand  and  awful.  The  charact^s,  too,  are  tnvesti^ 
with  great  dignity  and  grace.  Nothing  can  be  more  impoting 
and  fascinating  thAH  the  haughty ,and  imperioas.aod  passionate 
beauty  of  the  ddu?hter  of  ('am  ;  nor  any  thing  more  vener- 
able than  the  mild  but  inflexible  dignity  oi  the  patriarch  Noah. 
We  trust  that  no  one  will  be  found  with  ferltngs  so  obtuse, 
with  taste  so  pervrrted,  or  with  malignity  so  undtsgnised,  as 
to  mar  the  beauties  of  pictures  like  these,  hy  imputing  to  their 
author  the  cof>l  profetiion  of  those  sentiments  whi/h  he  ex- 
hibits as  extorted  from  f«eriihing  mortals,  in  their  last  instant 
of  detpair  and  d/-ath.  Such  a  poem  as  ihit,  if  read  aright.  Is 
calculated,  by  its  lofty  patiion  and  sublime  ronrepcumt.  to 
exalt  the  mind  and  to  jnirMy  the  heart  l>eyond  the  Dower  of 
many  a  sober  homily.  It  will  remain  ma  imperUh^Jiie  monu- 
ment of  the  transrendent  talents  of  its  author  ;  whom  it  has 
raised,  in  our  efttiroatirm,  to  a  higher  pitch  of  pre-eminence 
than  he  ever  before  attained —  it.  Mag.} 
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^HvtfHnapHln^ : 


A  TRAGEDYJ 


TO 

THE  ILLUSTEIOUS  GOETHE 

A    STRAKOSR    TAKSDMXS   TO   OFFZIl  THS    HOUAOS 

or    A    LITERARY   TASflAL   TO   BIS    LUGE   LORD,   TUB   FIRST   OF   XXISTIXG    WRITKRB, 

WUO    UAS    CREATED   THE   LITERATURE   OF   BIS   OWN   COUKTRT^ 

AND    ILLUSTRATED   THAT   OF   EUROPE. 

TIIB  U?l WORTHY   PRODI'CTIOX  WUICll  THB  AITIIOB  VB.\TURB8  TO  INSCRIBE  TO  UIM 

IS  BXTITLBO 

SARDANAPALUS.* 


PBEFACE. 

Ik  publishing  the  following  Tragedies '  I  have  only 
to  repeat,  that  they  were  not  composed  with  the 
most  remote  view  to  the  stage.  On  the  attempt 
made  by  the  managers  in  a  former  instance,  the 
public  opinion  has  been  already  expressed.  With 
regard  to  my  own  private  feelings,  as  it  seems  that 
they  are  to  stand  for  nothing,  I  shall  say  nothing. 

For  the  historical  foundation  of  the  following 
compositions  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Notes. 

The  Author  has  in  one  instance  attempted  to  pre- 
serve, and  in  the  other  to  approach,  the  **  unities ;  '* 
conceiving  that  with  any  very  distant  departure  fh>m 
them,  there  may  be  poetry,  but  can  be  no  drama. 

1  [On  the  original  MS.  Lord  Byron  has  written:—"  Mem. 
RaTeona,  May  27.  1821.  — I  began  thU  drama  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1821 ;  and  continued  the  two  first  acts  rerjr  slowly, 
and  by  mterrals.  The  three  last  acts  were  written  since  the 
13th  of  May,  1821  (this  present  month) ;  that  is  to  say,  In  a 
fortnight."  The  following  are  extracts  from  Lord  Byron's 
diary  and  letters  : — 

**  January  13.  1821.  Sketched  the  outline  and  Dram.  Pers. 
of  an  intended  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus,  which  I  hare  for 
some  time  meditated.  Took  the  names  from  Dlodorus  SI- 
culus,  (I  know  the  history  of  Sardanapalus,  and  have  known 
it  since  I  was  twelve  years  old.)  and  read  orer  a  passage  In 
the  ninth  rolume  of  Mitford's  Greece,  where  he  rattier  vin. 
dicates  the  memory  ol  this  last  of  the  Assyrians.  Carried 
Teresa  the  Italian  translation  of  Grillparzer's  Sappho.    She 

Siarrellcd  with  me,  because  I  said  that  lore  was  not  the  U^iest 
eme  for  a  tragedy ;  and,  haTing  the  adrantago  of  her  natlre 
language,  and  natural  female  eloquence,  she  orercame  my 
fewer  arguments.  I  bellere  she  was  right.  I  must  put  more 
lore  into  *  Sardanapalus '  than  I  intended.** 

**  May  25.  I  hare  completed  four  acts.  I  hare  made  Sar. 
danapalus  brare,  (though  Toluptuous,  as  history  represents 
him,)  and  also  as  amiable  as  mr  poor  powers  coula  render 
him.  I  hare  strictly  preserved  all  the  unities  hitherto,  and 
mean  to  continue  them  in  the  fifth,  if  possible  j  but  kot  for 
Ike  stage,'* 

**  May  Sa  By  this  post  1  send  you  the  tragedy.  You  will 
remark  that  the  unities  are  all  strictly  presenred.  The  scene 
passes  in  the  same  hall  always  :  the  time,  a  summer's  niglit, 
about  nine  hours  or  leu  ;  though  it  lieglns  before  sunset,  and 
ends  after  sunrise.  It  is  not  for  the  stage,  anr  more  than  the 
other  was  intended  for  It ;  and  I  shall  take  better  care  this 
time  that  they  dou't  get  hold  on  'L" 

**  July  14.  I  trust  that  *  Sanlonapaius  *  will  not  be  mis- 
taken R>r  a  political  play  :  which  was  so  far  from  my  inten- 
tion, that  I  thought  of  nothing  but  Asiatic  history.    My  object 


(D- 


He  is  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  tills  notion  in 
present  English  literature ;  but  it  is  not  a  system  of 
his  own,  being  merely  an  opinion,  which,  not  very 
long  ago,  was  the  law  of  literature  throughout  the 
world,  and  is  still  so  in  the  more  civilised  parts  of  it 
But  **  nous  avons  changtf  tout  cela,**  and  are  reaping 
the  advantages  of  the  change.  The  writer  is  fhr  from 
conceiving  that  any  thing  he  can  adduce  by  per- 
sonal precept  or  example  can  at  all  approach  his 
regular,  or  even  irregular  predccetsori ;  he  is  merely 
giving  a  reason  why  he  preforred  the  more  regular 
formation  of  a  structure,  however  foeble,  to  an  entire 
abandonment  of  all  rules  whatsoever.  Where  he 
has  tkiled,  the  fidlure  is  in  the  architect,— and  not 
in  the  art  < 

has  been  to  dramatise,  Ilka  the  Gre^i  (a  modeat  phrase), 
striking  passages  of  history  aod  mythology.  You  will  find 
all  this  rery  willke  Shakspeare  ;  and  so  much  the  better  hi 
one  sense,  for  I  lock  upon  him  to  be  the  wont  of  raodele, 
though  the  most  extraordinary  of  writers.  It  has  been  my 
object  to  be  as  simple  and  severe  as  Alfleri,  sad  I  b«T«  broken 
down  the  poetry  as  nearly  as  I  could  to  common  language. 
The  hardship  is  that,  in  these  times,  one  can  neither  siwak  of 
kings  nor  queens  without  suspicion  of  politics  or  penonalittct. 
I  intended  neither.** 

**  July  2S.  Print  away,  and  publish.  I  think  they  must 
own  that  I  have  more  styles  than  one.  *  Sardanapalus  *  Is, 
however,  almost  a  comic  character :  but,  for  that  matter,  so 
Is  Richard  the  Third.  Mind  the  w»itfe$,  which  are  my  gtent 
object  of  research.  I  am  glad  GIflbrd  likes  It :  as  for  the 
million,  you  see  1  have  careAilly  consulted  any  thing  but  the 
taste  of  the  day  for  extravagant  *  coups  de  th<Atre.*  ^ 

Sardanapalus  was  published  In  December,  1821,  Bad  was 
received  with  very  great  approbatloii.3 

*  P*  Well  knowing  myself  and  my  labours.  In  my  old  age,  I 
could  not  but  reflect  with  gratitude  and  diflldence  on  the  ex. 
prcssknu  contained  in  this  dedication,  nor  interpret  them  but 
as  the  generous  tribute  of  a  superior  genius,  no  leu  original 
in  the  choice  than  inexhaustible  In  the  materials  c^  his  sub- 
jects."— GOBTIIB.3 

>  (7*  Sardanapalus"  origtuaUyumeared  la  the  aaoM  voltimc 
with "  The  Two  Foscari^'J  '^  ^^  ^wiwi* 

<  C"  In  this  prefisce,*'  (says  Mr.  JeflVey)  -  Lord  Byron  re- 
news his  protest  against  looking  upon  any  of  his  plays  as 
having  been  composed  *  with  the  most  remote  view  to  the 
stage ; '  and,  at  the  same  time,  testifies  in  behalf  of  the  unities, 
as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  drama  —  according  to 
what  •  was  till  tatelv,  the  law  of  literature  throughout  the 
world,  and  Is  stIU  to  in  the  more  civilised  paru  of  It.*  We  do 
not  think  these  opinions  very  consistent ;  and  we  think  that 


SABDANAPALUS. 


DSAUATIS  PEHSONiE." 

MEM. 

aiuuiATAtus,  King  of  Nittcth  and  Auyria,  i 
AitACU,  Iht  MuU  vAo  atpirtd  to  tht  ThrviK^ 
BcLnn,  a  Chaldean  and  SaothtafftTM 
SlLIHIVU,  lAi  Kimff't  Bmhir-iH-lav. 
Altida,  an  Atfrian  Offittr  of  Iht  Pabat. 


VIOVEH. 
•  /cMob  Slaot,  and  iht  I'lieanriU 


Prial 


Medt; 


lauit   mmpBtiMf   llu   Hanm   of    Si 
GiutrJt,  AlttuJanU,    ~    " 


Seme — ■  Bnll  In  tlic  V^ojA  Piluc  of  Nlncvch. 
tr  of  thvm  Ofild  pfl»U>1r  And  IbTonr  with  »  itono 

..   .  __, T  10  eonpoH  4  ivHEb  BltoBetlier  uTifli  i 

bf  fpcMn    A  drvoK  h  Dot  niertif  n  di«logu«.  hut  m  nr*^— 

H  of  utambl^ipflCIHUri.    Wluce«vr  U  peculiar 


Sanranotialutf.* 


ACT  L 


8CEKE    [. 
^  .ffufi  ia  lAa  Palart. 
Saltaiota  (id/m).  H>  hilh  nrong'd  IiLs  qurcn,  but 
•UU  be  li  ber  loTd  t 
He  hath  wnmg'J  my  dster,  itlll  lii  li  ni;  brother ; 
He  halh  irrong'd  hit  people,  atlU  br  It  thrlr  Goverclgn, 
And  I  miut  be  hl>  frknd  u  well  as  sutject : 
Be  miut  Dot  periili  tbui.     I  will  not  >ee 
The  blood  of  Nimrod  utd  Scmlnmilt 
Sink  in  the  eanli,  and  thirteen  hundred  yean 
Of  empire  coding  like  a  thepherd't  ttiJe ; 
He  muit  be  rouMd.    Ia  bii  elTemlnite  heart 
There  I)  a  careleo  courage  whleh  corruption 
Hu  not  all  quench'd,  and  latent  energlrs. 
Sepren'd  by  ctrcunutance,  but  not  ilestroj'd  — 


t  when  Qttv  eone  uei 

, , g  1  duoce  Drmeuure,  uilred  I^ 

thi*  Grace*,  and  with  jouth.  Jer>  '^  lo^e  fOr  hlf  foMcL  Ha 
dilllc>>lihDe1loiuulirMrOTOiB— rorMiipoRuid  paidBMi 
and  thg  ipear  or  bn.  Ib>  thteld  or  ihiaing  mirror,  btcone  hli 

Hu]  nnllrt  out  tuperlor  to  erll.  —  Jarraar. 
"^»  Sardmapalui  of  LonI  Bmn  li  prrtir  nmrij-  inch  a 
m  u  (he  Sudaupalta  of  Uwon  tray  be  luppoMd  lo 
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Steep'd,  but  not  drown*d,  in  deep  voluptuousness. 

If  bom  a  peasant,  he  had  been  a  man 

To  have  reach'd  an  empire ;  to  an  empire  bom, 

He  will  bequeath  none ;  nothing  but  a  name, 

Which  his  sons  will  not  prixe  in  heritage  :  — 

Yet,  not  all  lost,  even  yet  he  may  redeem 

Hb  sloth  and  shame,  by  only  being  that 

Which  he  should  be,  as  easily  as  the  thing 

He  should  not  be  and  is.     Were  it  less  toil 

To  sway  his  nations  than  consume  his  life  ? 

To  head  an  army  than  to  rule  a  harem  ? 

He  sweats  in  palling  pleasures,  duUs  hb  soul,  * 

And  saps  hb  goodly  strength,  in  toib  which  yield 

not 
Health  like  the  chase,  nor  glory  like  the  war.-. 
He  must  be  roused.     Alas  !  there  b  no  sound 

[SSoMiuf  of  wajt  music  heard  frwn  unthin. 
To  rouse  him  short  of  thunder.     Hark  !  the  lute^ 
The  lyre,  the  timbrel ;  the  lascivious  tinklings 
Of  lulling  instruments,  the  softening  voices 
Of  women,  and  of  beings  less  than  women. 
Must  chime  in  to  the  echo  of  hb  revel. 
While  the  great  king  of  all  we  know  of  earth 
Lolb  crown'd  with  roses,  and  hb  diadem 
Lies  negligently  by  to  be  caught  up 
By  the  first  manly  hand  which  dares  to  snatch  it 
Lo,  where  they  come  1  already  I  perceive 
The  reeking  odours  of  the  perftuned  trains. 
And  see  the  bright  gems  of  the  guttering  i^ils,< 
At  once  hb  chorus  and  hb  council,  flash 
Along  the  gallery,  and  amidst  the  damsels. 
As  femininely  garb'd,  and  scarce  less  female. 
The  grandson  of  Semiramis,  the  man-queen.  — 
He  comes  I  Shall  I  await  him?  yes,  and  finont  htm, 
And  tell  him  what  all  good  men  tell  each  other. 
Speaking  of  him  and  his.     They  come,  the  slaves^ 
Led  by  the  monarch  sulject  to  hb  slaves,  s 

nnguinary  renown  of  hb  ancestors  as  an  excuse  for  Inatten- 
tloo  to  the  most  nooetsary  duties  of  hU  rank ;  and  flatten 
hlmidf,  while  he  is  indalging  hi*  own  tloCh,  that  he  b  making 
his  people  happf.  Yet,  eren  in  his  fondness  for  pleasure, 
there  lurks  a  lore  of  contradiction.  Of  the  whole  picture, 
selOshneu  b  the  prerailiDg  teature — selfishness  admirabljr 
drawn  indeed ;  apologised  for  by  erenr  palliatins  circnmstance 
of  edoeadoa  and  h^it,  and  clothed  in  the  brigfacest  colours 
of  which  it  is  sosceptible  from  youth,  talents,  and  placability. 
But  it  b  ielflshoets  still ;  and  we  should  have  been  tempted 
to  quairri  with  the  art  which  made  vice  and  firlTolIty  thus 
amiable,  if  Lord  Byroo  had  not  at  the  same  time  pointed  out 
with  much  skill  the  bitterness  and  weariness  of  sjpirit  which 
Inevitably  wait  on  such  a  character ;  and  if  he  had  not  given 
a  fine  contrast  to  the  picture  In  the  accorapanfing  portraits  of 
Salemenes  and  of  MTrrha.  —  Bishop  HaBSR.3 

1  C*  He  sweats  In  dreary,  dulled  efflsmlnacj.** — MS.l 

>  C**  And  see  the  gewgaws  of  the  glitterfaig  girb.*'-.  MS.] 

*  [Salemenes  b  the  direct  opposite  to  selfishness ;  and  the 
character,  though  slightly  sketched,  dispbvs  little  less  abilttj 
than  that  of  Sardanapalus.  He  is  a  stern,  loyal,  plain-spoken 
soldier  and  subject ;  clear-sighted.  Just  and  honourable  iu  hb 
ultimate  views,  though  not  more  punctilious  about  the  means 
of  obtaining  them  than  might  be  expected  from  a  respectable 
satrap  of  ancient  Nineveh,  or  a  respectable  vixier  of  the  mu. 
dem  Turkish  empire.  To  hb  king,  in  spite  of  personal  neglect 
and  family  injuries,  he  Is,  throughout,  pertinaciously  attached 
and  ponctilkmsiy  faltfaftil.  To  the  king's  rebels  he  u  inclined 
to  be  severe,  bloody,  and  even  treacherous  ;  an  imperfection, 
however,  in  hb  character,  to  want  which  would,  in  hU  situ- 
ation, be  almost  unnatural,  and  which  is  skilfully  introduced 
as  a  contrast  to  the  instinctive  perception  of  virtue  and  ho- 
nour which  flashes  out  from  the  mdolence  of  hb  master.  Of 
the  satrap,  however,  the  faults  as  well  as  the  virtues  are 
alike  the  oflkpring  of  disinterested  loyalty  and  patriotism.  It 
b  for  his  country  and  king  that  he  is  patient  of  injury ;  for 
them  he  is  valiant ;  for  them  crueL  He  has  no  ambition  of 
personal  power,  no  thirst  of  Individual  Csme.  In  battle  and  in 
victory,  **  Assyria  1"  b  hb  only  war-cry.    When  he  sends  off 
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SCENB  IL 

Enter  SAaoANArALirs  ejfammatdg  ifivssed^  kU  Head 
erotamed  with  JFlower»f  mmd  kU  Robe  megHgeudff 
JUwirngf  attended  &y  a  2Vaui  of  Women  and  jfonmg 
Slavee. 

Sar.  {tpeaJang  to  eome  of  hie  attendantt).  Let  tfa« 
pavilion  over  the  Euphrates 
Be  garlanded,  and  lit,  and  fiimish^d  forth 
For  an  especial  banquet ;  at  the  hour 
Of  midnight  we  will  sup  there :  see  nought  wanting 
And  bid  the  galley  be  prepared.     There  b 
A  cooling  breeae  which  crisps  the  broad  clear  river : 
We  will  embark  anon.     Fair  nymphs,  who  deign 
To  share  the  soft  hours  of  Saidanapalm, 
We  11  meet  again  in  that  the  sweetest  hour. 
When  we  shall  gather  Uke  the  ttan  above  us. 
And  you  will  form  a  heaven  as  bright  as  theirs ; 
Till  then,  let  each  be  mistress  of  her  time. 
And  thou,  my  own  Ionian  Hyrrfaa'*,  choose, 
Wilt  thou  along  with  them  or  me  ? 

Alyr.  My  lord 

sir.  My  lord,  my  life!  why  answerest  thou  so 
coldly? 
It  b  the  cune  of  kings  to  be  so  answcr'd.  [thou 

Rule  thy  own  hours,  thou  ruiest  mine— say,  wouldst 
Accompany  our  guests,  or  chaim  away 
The  moments  fh>m  me  ? 

Afyr.  The  king's  choice  b  mine.  ^ 

Sar,  I  pray  thee  say  not  so :  my  chiefest  joy 
Is  to  contribute  to  thine  every  wbh. 
I  do  not  dare  to  breathe  my  own  desire. 
Lest  it  should  clash  with  thine ;  for  thou  art  stlfl 
Too  prompt  to  sacrifice  thy  thoughts  for  others.  * 

Afyr.  I  would  remain :  I  have  no.happinesa 
Save  in  beholding  thine ;  yet 

Sar,  Tet !  what  m  ? 

the  queen  and  princes,  be  b  less  amdous  for  hb  nephews  and 
sister  than  for  the  preservation  of  the  line  of  Nimrod ;  and, 
la  his  last  moments.  It  b  the  suppoeed  flight  of  hb  sovereign 
which  alone  distresses  and  oveicomes  him Hsaca.^ 

*  **  The  Ionian  name  bad  been  still  more  oomprehenslvv, 
having  Included  the  Achalans  and  the  Bosotbns,  who»  to- 
gether with  those  to  whom  it  was  afterwards  confined,  would 
make  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Greek  nation ;  and  anoof  the 
orientab  It  was  alwajrs  the  general  name  for  the  GrecksL*'— 
HiTToao's  Gfreeor,  voL  i.  pi  199i 

*  [The  diief  charm  and  vlvtMng  asgd  of  the  piece  b 
Hvnrha,  the  Greek  slave  of  Sarduiapalas->a  beautffbl.  he- 
ruc,  devoted,  and  etherlal  being — in  love  with  the  generous 
and  Infatuated  monarch  — ashamed  of  loving  a  barbarian  — 
and  using  all  her  Influence  over  hira  to  ennoble  as  well  as  to 
adorn  hb  exbtence,  and  to  arm  him  agidnst  the  terrors  of  his 
dose.  Her  voluptuousness  b  that  of  the  heart — her  heroism 
of  the  affections.  If  the  part  she  takes  In  the  dialogue  be 
sometimes  too  subdued  and  submissive  for  the  lofhr  daring  of 
her  character,  it  b  still  such  as  might  become  a  GnA  sUve 
—  a  lovelr  Ionian  girl,  in  whom  the  love  of  liberty  and  the 
scorn  of  aeath  were  tempered  by  the  consciousness  of  whas 
she  regarded  as  a  degradbig  passion,  and  an  Inward  sense 
of  fitness  and  decorum  with  reference  to  her  conditjoo.— 
Jarraav.] 

<  [Myrrfaa  b  a  female  Salemenes,  in  whom,  with  admiraUe 
skill,  attachment  to  the  Individual  Sardanapalus  b  substituted 
for  the  gallaot  soldier's  loyalty  to  the  descendant  of  kings : 
and  whose  energy  of  expostulation,  no  less  than  the  natiuvl 
high  tone  of  her  talents,  her  courage,  and  her  Grecian  pride, 
is  softened  into  a  subdued  and  winning  tenderness  by  the 
constant  and  palnAil  recollection  of  her  abasement  as  a  sUve 
in  the  royal  harem ;  and  still  more  by  the  lowliness  of  perfect 
womanly  love  in  the  presence  of  and  towards  the  object  of 
her  passion.  No  character  can  be  drawn  more  natural  than 
hers  ;  few  ever  have  been  drawn  more  touching  and  amiable. 
Of  course  she  is  not,  nor  could  be,  a  Jewish  or  a  Christian 
heroine ;  but  she  b  a  model  of  Grecian  piety  and  nobility  of 
spirit,  and  she  is  one  whom  a  purer  (aith  would  have  raised 
to  the  level  of  a  Rebecca  or  a  Surtana.  —  Uaaaa.] 
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Tliy  own  twtet  wiU  ihall  be  the  only  barrier 
Which  ever  rises  betwixt  thee  and  me. 

Myr,  I  think  the  present  is  the  wonted  hour 
or  council ;  it  were  better  I  retire, 

SaL  {annei  forward  and  tay*).   The  Ionian  slave 
says  wcU :  let  her  retire. 

Sar.  Who  answers  ?     How  now,  brother  ? 

Sal.  The  queen's  brother, 

And  your  most  fiiithful  vassal,  royal  lord.. 

Sar.  (addressing  his  train).  As  I  have  said,  let  all 
dispose  their  hours 
Tm  midnight,  when  again  we  pray  your  presence. 

[  The  court  retiring, 
(3b  MmaHA^^  who  is  going)  Myrrha  1  I  thought 
thou  wouldst  remain. 

Afyr.  Great  king, 

Thou  didst  not  say  so. 

Sar.  But  thou  lookedst  it : 

I  know  each  glance  of  those  Ionic  eyes,* 
Vrhich  said  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me. 

Afgr.  Sire !  your  brother 

SaL  His  eonsorft  brother,  minion  of  Ionia  I 
How  darest  thou  name  me  and  not  blush  ? 

Sar.  Not  blush ! 

Thoa  hast  no  more  eyes  than  heart  to  make  her 

crimson 
like  to  the  dying  day  on  Caucasus, 
Wherv  sunset  tints  the  snow  with  rosy  shadows, 
And  tlien  reproach  her  with  thine  own  cold  blindness. 
Which  will  not  see  it    What,  in  tears,  my  Myrrha  7 

SaL  Liet  them  flow  on ;  she  weeps  for  more  than 
one, 
And  is  herself  the  cause  of  bitterer  tears. 

Cursed  be  he  who  caused  those  tears  to  flow  l 
Curse  not  thyself — millions  do  that  already. 
Thou  dost  forget  thee:   make  me  not  re- 
member 
I  am  a  monarch. 

SaL  Would  thou  couldst  1 

Mgr.  My  sovereign, 

I  pny>  *nd  thou,  too,  prince,  permit  my  absence. 

Sar,  Since  it  must  be  so,  and  this  churl   has 
check'd 
Thy  gentle  spirit,  go ;  but  recollect 
That  we  must  forthwith  meet :  I  had  rather  lose 
An  empire  than  thy  presence.  [  Exit  MraAUA. 

SaL  It  may  be. 

Thou  wilt  lose  both,  and  both  for  ever ! 

Sar,  Brother, 

I  can  at  least  command  myself^  who  listen 
To  language  such  as  this :  yet  urge  me  not 
Beyond  my  easy  nature. 

SaL  *Tis  beyond 

That  easy,  fiu*  too  easy,  idle  nature, 
Which  I  would  urge  thee.    O  that  I  could  rouse  thee  I 
Tbough  *twere  against  myselfl 

Sar,  By  the  god  Baal  1 

The  man  would  make  me  tyrant 

SaL  So  thou  art 

Think  *st  thou  there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 
Of  blood  and  chains  ?    The  despotism  of  vice  — 
The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxury— 
The  negligence — the  apathy — the  evils 
Of  sensual  sloth — produce  ten  thousand  tyrants, 
Whose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 

•  [la  the  original  draught,  **  Bgblit."} 
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Sar. 
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The  worst  acts  of  one  energetic  master, 
However  harsh  and  hard  in  his  own  bearing. 
The  false  and  fond  examples  of  thy  lusts 
Corrupt  no  less  than  they  oppress,  and  sap 
In  the  same  moment  all  thy  pageant  power 
And  those  who  should  sustain  it ;  so  that  whether 
A  foreign  foe  invade,  or  civil  broil 
Distract  within,  both  will  alike  prove  fhtal : 
The  flrst  thy  suluects  have  no  heart  to  conquer ; 
The  last  they  rather  would  assist  than  vanquish. 

Sar.  Why,  what  makes  thee  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  people  ? 

Sat.  Forgiveness  of  the  queen,  my  sister^s  wrongs ; 
A  natural  love  unto  my  infant  nephews ; 
Faith  to  the  king,  a  faith  he  mzy  need  shortly. 
In  more  than  words ;  respect  for  Nimrod's  line ; 
Also,  another  thing  thou  knowcst  not 

Sar.  What's  that? 

5lai!.  To  thee  an  unknown  word. 

Sar.  Yet  speak  it ; 

I  love  to  learn. 

SaL  Virtue. 

Slar.  Not  know  the  woixl ! 

Never  was  word  yet  rung  so  in  my  ears — 
Worse  than  the  rabble^s  shout,  or  splitting  trumpet  .* 
I*ve  heard  thy  sister  talk  of  nothing  else.  [vice. 

SaL  To  change  the  irksome  theme,  then,  hear  of 

Sar.  From  whom  ? 

SaL  Even  from  the  winds,  if  thou  couldst  listen 
Unto  the  echoes  of  the  nation's  voice. 

Sar,  Come,  I'm  indulgent,  as  thou  knowest,  pa- 
tient, [thee  ? 
As  thou  hast  often  proved — speak  out,  what  moves 

SaL  Thy  periL 

Sar.  Say  on. 

Sal,  Thus,  then :  all  the  nations. 

For  they  are  many,  whom  thy  father  left 
In  heritage,  are  loud  in  wrath  against  thee. 

Sar.  'Gainst  me  I   What  would  the  slaves  ? 

Sal.  A  king. 

Sar.  And  what 

Am  I  then? 

SaL  In  their  eyes  a  nothing ;  but 

In  mine  a  man  who  might  be  something  still. 

Sar,  The  railing  drunkards  I   why,  what  would 
they  have  ? 
Have  they  not  peace  and  plenty  ? 

SaL  Of  the  flrst 

More  than  is  glorious ;  of  the  last,  far  less 
Than  the  king  recks  ot 

Sar.  Whose  then  is  the  crime. 

But  the  false  satraps,  who  provide  no  better  ? 

SaL  And  somewhat  in  the  monarch  who  ne'er  looks 
Beyond  his  palace  walls,  or  if  he  stirs 
Beyond  them,  't  is  but  to  some  mountain  palace. 
Till  summer  heats  wear  down.     O  glorious  Baal  I 
Who  built  up  this  vast  empire,  and  wert  made 
A  god,  or  at  the  least  shinest  like  a  god 
Through  the  long  centuries  of  thy  renown, 
This,  thy  presumed  descendant,  ne'er  beheld 
As  king  the  kingdoms  thou  didst  leave  as  hero, 
Won  with  thy  blood,  and  toil,  and  time,  and  peril ! 
For  what  ?  to  furnish  imposts  for  a  revel. 
Or  multiplied  extortions  for  a  minion. 

<S!sr.  I  understand  thee — thou  wouldst  have  me  go 

*  r**  I  know  each  glanca  of  thoM  deep  Greek-Mul'd  eye*.*' 
.—  MS.] 
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ACT  I. 


Forth  as  a  coaqaeror.    Br  >U  the  stan 
Which  the  Chaldeans  read  1  the  resUess  tIaTes  i 
Deserve  that  I  should  curse  them  with  their  wishes. 
And  lead  them  forth  to  gloiy. 

SaL  Wherefore  not? 

Semiramis — a  woman  only — led 
These  our  Assyrians  to  the  solar  shores 
Of  Ganges. 

Sar,  T  is  most  true.     And  how  returned  ? 

SaL  Why,  like  a  man — a  hero;  baffled,  but 
Not  vanquish*d.  With  but  twenty  guards,  she  made 
Good  her  retreat  to  Bactrla. 

Sar,  And  how  many 

Left  she  behind  in  India  to  the  vultures  ? 

SaL  Our  annals  say  not. 

Sar,  Then  I  will  lay  for  them — 

That  she  had  better  woven  within  her  palace 
Some  twenty  garments,  than  with  twenty  guards 
Have  fled  to  Bactria,  leaving  to  the  ravens. 
And  wolves,  and  men  —  the  fiercer  of  the  three. 
Her  myriads  of  fond  sulqects.     Is  this  glory  ? 
Then  let  me  live  in  ignominy  ever. 

SaL  All  warlike  spirits  have  not  the  same  &te. 
Semiramis,  the  glorious  parent  of 
A  hundred  kings,  although  she  faiVd  in  India, 
Brought  Persia,  Media,  Bactria,  to  the  realm 
Which  she  once  sway*d — and  thou  wughfst  sway. 

Sar,  1  twajf  them — 

She  but  subdued  them. 

SaL  It  may  be  ere  long 

That  they  wfll  need  her  sword  more  than  your 
sceptre. 

Sar.  There  was  a  certain  Bacchus,  was  there  not  ? 
I  "re  heard  my  Greek  girls  speak  of  such — they  say 
He  was  a  god,  that  is,  a  Grecian  god. 
An  idol  foreign  to  As)'ria*s  worship. 
Who  oonquer'd  this  same  golden  realm  of  Ind 
Thou  prat*8t  of,  where  Semiramis  was  vanquished. 

SaL  I  have  heard  of  such  a  man ;  and  thou  per- 
ceiv*st 
That  he  is  deem*d  a  god  for  what  he  did. 

Sar,  And  in  his  godship  I  will  honour  him — 
Not  much  as  man.     What,  ho !  my  cupbearer  I 

SaL  What  means  the  khig  ? 

Sar.  To  worship  your  new  god 

And  ancient  conqueror.     Some  wine,  I  say. 

Enter  Cupbeartr. 
Sar.  (addrttaing  the  Cupbearer).     Bring  me  the 
golden  goblet  thick  with  gems. 
Which  bears  the  name  of  Nimrod's  chalice.     Hence, 
Fill  fiiU,  and  bear  it  quickly.  [Exit  Cupbearer. 

SaL  Is  this  moment 

A  fitting  one  for  the  resumption  of 
Thy  yet  unslept-off  revels  F 

Me-enier  Cupbearer,  with  wine. 
Sar.  {taking  the  cup  from  him).     Noble  kinsman. 
If  these  barbarian  Greeks  of  the  far  shores 
And  skirts  of  these  our  realms  lie  not,  this  Bacchus 
Conquer*d  the  whole  of  India,  did  he  not  ? 
SaL  He  did,  and  thence  was  deem'd  a  deity. « 
Sar,  Not  so :  —  of  all  his  conquests  a  fewcolunms, 

•  C— —  *  1  hvre  a  mind 

To  curse  the  mtlen  rlarcs  with  their  own  wishes.**— MS.3 

•  C*  H«  did.  sod  thcoce  was  decin*d  a  god  in  story.**— MS.] 

•  [In  many  parts  of  this  play.  It  strikes  me  that  Lord  Byron 


Which  may  be  his,  and  might  be  mtaie,  if  I 

Thought  tiiem  worth  purchase  and  conveymce^  are 

The  landmark!  of  the  seas  of  gore  be  shed. 

The  realms  he  wasted,  and  the  hearts  he  brtke. 

But  here,  here  in  this  goblet  is  his  title 

To  immortality— the  Immortal  grape 

From  which  he  first  expresB*d  Qw  sosd,  and  gare 

To  gladden  that  of  man,  as  some  atonement 

For  the  victorious  ndschlefii  he  had  done. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would  have  been 

A  mortal  still  In  name  as  In  his  grave ; 

And,  like  my  ancestor  SemlmniSr 

A  sort  of  semi-glorious  human  monster. 

Here's  that  which  deified  him — let  it  now 

Humanise  thee ;  my  surly,  chiding  bcother. 

Fledge  me  to  the  Gfcek  godr 

Sal.  Fbr  all  thy  rralms 

I  would  not  so  blaspheme  our  country's  creed. 

Sar,  That  is  to  say,  thou  thinkest  him  a  hero^ 
That  he  shed  blood  by  oceans ;  and  no  god. 
Because  he  tum*d  a  fruit  to  an  enchantment. 
Which  cheers  the  sad,  revives  the  old,  inspires 
The  young,  makes  weariness  forget  his  toll. 
And  fear  her  danger ;  opens  a  newirorid  [thee 

When  this,  the  present,  paUs.     WeU,  then  /  pledge 
And  Aim  as  a  true  man,  who  did  his  utmost 
In  good  or  evil  to  surprise  mankind.  [Drimkt. 

SaL  Wilt  thou  resume  a  revel  at  this  hour  ? 

Sar.  And  if  I  did,  twere  better  than  a  trophy. 
Being  bought  without  a  tear.     But  that  is  not 
My  present  purpose :  since  thou  wilt  not  pledge  me. 
Continue  what  thou  pleasest 
{To  the  Cupbearer,)  Boy,  retire. 

[Exit  Cupbearer. 

SaL  I  would  but  have  recali*d  thee  from  thy  dream: 
Better  by  me  awaken'd  than  rebellion. 

5iixr.  Who  should  rebel  ?  or  why  ?  what  cause  ? 
pretext? 
I  am  the  lawfhl  king,  descended  flram 
A  race  of  kings  who  knew  no  predecessors. 
What  have  I  done  to  thee,  or  to  the  people. 
That  thou  shouldst  rail,  or  they  rise  up  against  me  F 

SaL  Of  what  thou  hast  done  to  me,  I  speak  not 

Sar.  But 

Thou  think*st  that  I  have  vrrong'd  the  queen :  is  t 
not  so  ? 

SaL   J%imkt    Thou  hast  wrong'd  her  1  s 

Sar,  Patience,  prince,  and  hear  me. 

She  has  all  power  and  splendour  of  her  statioo. 
Respect,  the  tutelage  of  Assyria's  heirs» 
The  homage  and  the  appanage  of  sovereignty. 
I  married  her  as  monarchs  wed — for  state. 
And  loved  her  as  most  husbands  love  their  wives. 
If  she  or  thou  suppoeedst  I  could  link  me 
Like  a  Chaldean  peasant  to  his  mate, 
Te  knew  nor  me,  nor  monarchs,  nor  mankind. 

SaL  I  pray  thee,  change  the  theme:  my  blood 
disdains 
Complaint,  and  Salemenes*  sister  seeks  not 
Beiuctant  love  even  from  Assyria's  lord  I 
Nor  would  she  deign  to  accept  divided  passion 
With  foreign  strumpets  and  Ionian  slaves. 
The  queen  Is  silent. 

has  more  In  his  eye  the  case  ot  a  sioftil  Chriatlai  that  haa 
but  one  wife,  and  a  sljr  iMisincss  or  so  which  she  and  her  kia 
do  not  approve  of,  than  a  bearded  Oriental,  like  SardanapaJus, 
with  three  hundred  wives  and  seren  hundred  ooocobiiiea.  — 
Hoco.] 
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And  why  not  her  brother  ? 

SaL  I  only  echo  thee  the  voice  of  empires. 
Which  he  who  long  neglects  not  long  will  govern. 

Sar,  The  ungrateftil  and  ungracious  slaves  I  they 
murmur 
Because  I  have  not  shed  their  blood,  nor  led  them  • 
To  dry  in  the  desert's  dust  by  myriads. 
Or  whiten  with  their  bones  the  banks  of  Ganges ; 
Nor  dcdmated  them  with  savage  laws, 
Nor  sweated  them  to  build  up  pyramids, 
Or  Babylonian  walls. 

SaL  Yet  these  are  trophies 

Blore  worthy  of  a  people  and  their  prince 
Than  songs,  and  lutes,  and  feasts,  and  concubines. 
And  lavished  treasures,  and  contemned  virtues. 

Sar.  Or  for  my  trophies  I  have  founded  cities  : 
There  *s  Tarsus  and  Anchialus,  both  built 
In  one  day — what  could  that  blood-loving  beldame, 
My  TP«yt*^^  grandam,  chaste  Semiramis, 
Do  more,  except  desbroy  them  7 

SaL  *T  is  most  true  ; 

I  own  thy  merit  in  thow  founded  cities, 
Built  for  a  whim,  recorded  with  a  verse 
Which  shames  both  them  and  thee  to  coming  ages. 

Sar.  Shame  me  I  by  Baal,  the  cities,  though  well 
built. 
Are  not  more  goodly  than  the  verse  I     Say  what 
Thoa  wilt  'gainst  me,  my  mode  of  life  or  rule. 
But  nothing  'gainst  the  truth  of  that  brief  record. 
Why,  those  few  lines  contain  the  history 
Of  all  things  human :  hear — **  Sardanapalus, 
The  king,  and  son  of  Anacyndaraxes, 
In  one  day  built  Anchialus  and  Tarsus. 
Eat,  drink,  and  love ;  the  rest's  not  worth  a  fillip. **  i 

SaL  A  worthy  moral,  and  a  wise  inscription. 
For  a  king  to  put  up  before  his  sul^ects ! 

Sar.  Oh,  thou  wouldst  have  me  doubUess  set  up 
edicts— 
**  Obey  the  king — contribute  to  his  treasure — 
Becruit  his  phalanx — spill  your  blood  at  bidding — 
Fall  down  and  worship,  or  get  up  and  toiL** 
Or  thus  —  **  Sardanapalus  on  this  spot 
Slew  fifty  thousand  of  his  enemies. 
These  are  their  sepulchres,  and  this  his  trophy." 
X  leave  such  things  to  conquerors ;  enough 
For  me,  if  I  can  make  my  subjects  feel 
The  weight  of  human  misery  less,  and  glide 
Ungroaning  to  the  tomb :  I  take  no  license 
Which  I  deny  to  them.     We  all  are  men. 

SaL  Thy  sires  have  been  revered  as  gods — 

Sar»  In  dust 

And  death,  where  they  are  neither  gods  nor  men. 

1  **  Tor  this  expedition  he  took  only  a  imall  chosen  body 
eC  the  phalanx,  but  all  his  light  troop*.  In  the  first  day'i 
inareh  ne  reached  Anchialus,  a  town  said  to  haTot>eenfounaiBd 

S'  the  Ung  of  Assyria,  Sardanapalus.  The  fortifications.  In 
eir  magnitode  and  extent,  still  In  Arrian's  time,  bore  the 
character  of  greatness,  which  the  Aiiyrians  appear  singularly 
to  have  alfe^ed  In  worts  of  the  kind.  A  monument  repre- 
senting Sardanapalus  was  found  there,  warranted  bv  an  in- 
scription in  Assyrian  characters,  of  course  in  the  old  Assyrian 
language,  which  the  Greeks,  whether  well  or  ill,  Interpreted 
thus:  *  Sardanapalus,  son  d  Anacyndaraxes,  in  one  day 
fimndcd  Anddalus  and  Tarsus.  Eat,  drink,  pliqr :  all  other 
bmBao  joys  are  not  worth  a  fillip.*  Supposing  this  version 
nearly  exact  (for  Arrian  says  It  was  not  quite  so),  whether 
the  porpoM  has  not  been  to  Inrite  to  civil  order  a  people 
dlspMed  to  turbulence,  rather  than  to  recommend  Immode- 
rate luxury,  may  perhaps  reasonably  be  questioned.  What, 
indeed,  could  be  tne  object  of  a  king  of  Assyria  in  founding 
such  towns  hi  a  country  so  distant  from  his  capital,  and  so 
diTided  ftom  it  by  an  innnense  extent  of  sandy  deserts  and 
lattj  Tn1r^"»^*«*^  and,  still  more,  how  the  inhabitants  could  be 
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Talk  not  of  such  to  me  1  the  worms  arc  gods ; 

At  least  they  banqueted  upon  your  gods, 

And  died  for  lack  of  fiirthcr  nutriment 

Thoee  gods  were  merely  men :  look  to  their  issue— 

I  feel  a  thousand  mortal  things  about  me. 

But  nothing  godlike, — unless  It  may  be 

The  thing  which  you  condemn,  a  deposition 

To  love  and  to  be  merciful,  to  pardon 

The  follies  of  my  species,  and  (that  *s  human) 

To  be  Indulgent  to  my  own. 

SaL  Alast 

The  doom  of  Nineveh  is  seal'd.— Woe — woe 
To  the  unrivall'd  city  I 

Sar.  What  dost  dread  ? 

Sal.  Thou  art  guarded  by  thy  foes :  in  a  few  hours 
The  tempest  may  break  out  which  overwhelms  thee. 
And  thine  and  mine ;  and  in  another  day 
What  t«  shall  be  the  past  of  Belus'  race. 

Sar.  What  must  we  dread  ? 

SaL  Ambitious  treachery, 

Which  has  environ'd  thee  with  snares ;  but  yet 
There  is  resource :  empower  me  with  thy  signet 
To  quell  the  machinations,  and  I  lay 
The  heads  of  thy  chief  foes  before  thy  feet. 

Sar,  The  heads — how  many  ? 

SaL  Must  I  stay  to  number 

When  even  thine  own's  In  peril  ?    Let  me  go : 
Give  me  thy  signet — trust  me  with  the  rest 

Sar.  I  will  trust  no  man  with  unlimited  lives. 
When  we  take  those  from  others,  we  nor  know 
What  we  have  taken,  nor  the  thing  we  give. 

SaL  Wouldst  thou  not  take  their  lives  who  seek 
for  thine  ? 

Sar.  That's  a  hard  question — But  I  answer,  Tes. 
Cannot  the  thing  be  done  without  ?  Who  are  they 
Whom  thou  suspectest  ?  —  Let  them  be  arrested. 

Sal,  I  would  thou  wouldst  not  ask  me ;  the  next 
moment 
Will  send  my  answer  through  thy  babbling  troop 
Of  paramours,  and  thence  fiy  o'er  the  palace, 
Even  to  the  city,  and  so  baffle  alL  — 
Trust  me. 

Sar.        Thou  knowest  I  have  done  so  ever ; 
Take  thou  the  signet  [  Givea  the  ngnei. 

SaL  I  have  one  more  request  -^ 

Sar.  Name  it 

SaL      That  thou  this  nigfht  forbear  the  banquet 
In  the  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates. 

Sar.  Forbear  the  banquet  1    Not  for  all  the  plotters 
That  ever  shook  a  kingdom  1   Let  them  come, 
And  do  their  worst :  I  shall  not  blench  for  them ; 
Nor  rise  the  sooner;  nor  forbear  the  goblet; 

at  once  In  circumstances  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  intem- 
perate joys  which  their  prlnoe  has  been  supposed  to  hare  re. 
commended,  is  not  obrious:  but  it  may  deserve  obserratlon 
that,  in  tliat  line  of  coast,  the  southern  of  Lesser  Asia,  ruins 
of  cities,  evidently  of  an  age  after  Alexander,  yet  barely  named 
in  history,  at  this  day  astonish  the  adventurous  traveller  by 
their  magnificence  and  elegance.  Amid  the  desolation  which, 
under  a  singularly  barbarian  government,  has  for  so  many 
centuries  been  daily  spreading  in  the  finest  countries  of  the 
globe,  whether  more  from  soil  and  climate,  or  flrom  opportu. 
aides  for  commerce,  extraordinary  means  must  have  been 
found  for  communities  to  flouriA  tnere ;  whence  it  may  seem 
that  the  measures  of  Sardanapalus  were  directed  by  liuter 
views  than  have  been  commonly  ascribed  to  him :  but  that 
monarch  having  been  the  last  of  a  dynasty,  ended  by  a  revo- 
lution, obloouy  on  his  memory  would  follow  of  course  from 
the  policy  of  his  successors  and  their  partisans.  The  incon- 
sistency of  traditiona  oonoeming  Sardanapalus  Is  striUng  in 
Diodorus's  aooount  of  him.** ...  MiTVoao's  Greece.  voL  x. 
p.  311. 
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Nor  crown  me  with  a  single  rose  the  less ; 
Nor  lose  one  joyoiis  hour.  — I  fear  them  not. 

SaL  But  thou  wouidst  arm  thee,  wouldst  thou  not, 
if  necdM? 

Sftr.  Perhaps.     I  have  the  goodliest  armour,  and 
A  sword  of  such  a  temper ;  and  a  bow 
And  Jarelin,  which  might  furnish  Nimrod  forth : 
A  little  heavy,  but  yet  not  unwieldy. 
And  now  I  think  on  *t,  *tis  long  since  IVe  used  them. 
Even  in  the  chase.     Hast  ever  seen  them,  brother  ? 

SaL  Is  this  a  time  for  such  fimtastic  trifling  ?  — 
If  need  be,  wQt  thou  wear  them? 

Sar,  wm  I  not  ? 

Oh  I  if  it  must  be  so^  and  these  rash  slaves 
wni  not  be  ruled  with  less,  I'll  use  the  sword 
Till  they  shall  wish  it  tum*d  into  a  distaff. 

SaL  They  say  thy  sceptre  *s  tum'd  to  that  already. 

Sar,  That's  folse!  but  let  them  say  so:  the  old 
Greeks, 
Of  whom  our  captives  often  sing,  related 
The  same  of  their  chief  hero,  Hercules, 
Because  he  loved  a  Lydian  queen :  thou  seest 
The  populace  of  all  the  nations  seize 
Each  calumny  they  can  to  sink  their  sovereigns. 

5^.  They  did  not  speak  thus  of  thy  iatheri. 

Sar.  No : 

They  dared  not  They  were  kept  to  toQ  and  combat ; 
And  never  changed  their  chains  but  for  their  armour : 
Now  they  have  peace  and  pastime,  and  the  license 
To  revel  and  to  rail ;  it  irks  me  not. 
I  would  not  give  the  smile  of  one  fidr  girl 
For  all  the  popular  breath  that  e'er  divided 
A  name  from  nothing.     What  are  the  rank  tongues 
Of  this  vile  herd,  grown  insolent  with  feeding. 
That  I  should  prixe  their  noisy  praise,  or  dreaud 
Their  noisome  clamour  ? 

SaL  Tou  have  said  they  are  men ; 

As  such  their  hearts  are  something. 

Sar.  So  my  dogs*  are ;  i 

And  better,  as  more  &ithAiI : — but,  proceed ; 
Thou  hast  my  signet :  — since  they  are  tumultuous. 
Let  them  be  temper'd,  yet  not  roughly,  till 
Necessity  enforce  it.     I  hate  all  pain. 
Given  or  received ;  we  have  enough  within  us. 
The  meanest  vaanl  as  the  loftiest  monarch. 
Not  to  add  to  each  other's  natural  burthen 
Of  mortal  misery,  but  nther  lessen. 
By  mild  reciprocal  alleviation. 
The  Iktal  penalties  imposed  on  life : 
But  this  they  know  not,  or  they  will  not  know. 
I  have,  by  Baal !  done  all  I  could  to  soothe  them : 
I  made  no  wars,  I  added  no  new  imposts, 
I  interfered  not  with  their  dvic  lives, 
I  let  them  pass  their  days  as  best  might  suit  them. 
Passing  my  own  as  suited  me. 

SaL  Thou  stopp'st 

Short  of  the  duties  of  a  king ;  and  therefore 
They  say  thou  art  unfit  to  be  a  monarch. 

Sar,  They  lie.  — Unhappily,  I  am  unfit 
To  be  aught  save  a  monarch ;  else  for  me. 
The  meanest  Mede  might  be  the  king  instead. 

SaL  There  is  one  Mede,  at  least,  who  seeks  to  be  so. 

Sar,  What  mean'st  thou? — 'tis  thy  secret;  thou 
desirest 

>  rSae  MiscBLLAinas,  **  InscrlpCIOQ  oa  the  Monument  of  a 
NewtoaadUnd  Dog,""} 

s  [The  cpicureaa  philosophj  oT  Sardanapalus  gives  htm  a 
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Few  questions,  and  I'm  not  of  curiou  nature. 
Take  the  fit  steps ;  and,  since  necessity 
Bequires,  I  sanction  and  support  thee.    Ne'er 
Was  man  who  more  desired  to  rule  in  peace 
The  peaceftil  only :  if  they  rouse  me,  better 
They  had  coloured  up  stem  Nimrod  flporn  his  ashes, 
**  The  mighty  hunter.**    I  will  turn  tliese  realms 
To  one  wide  desert  chase  of  brutes,  wiio  vers. 
But  woaU  no  more,  by  their  own  dioice^  be  human. 
What  they  have  found  me,  they  belle;  tkat  mUek 
They  yet  may  find  me — shall  defy  thdr  wish 
To  speak  it  worse;  and  let  them  thank  themaeltea. 

SaL  Then  thou  at  last  canst  feel? 

Sar,  Fed  I  who  feels  not 

Ingratitude  ? 

SaL  I  will  not  pause  to  answer 

With  words,  but  deeds.    Keep  thou  awdte  that  enei^gy 
Whkh  sleeps  at  times,  but  is  not  dead  within  thee. 
And  thou  may'st  yet  be  glorious  in  thy  reign. 
As  powerful  in  thy  realm.    Farewell ! 

lExit  Salsubkes. 

Sar,  (tolu).  Farewell ! 

He's  gone ;  and  on  his  finger  bears  my  signet. 
Which  is  to  him  a  sceptre.     He  is  stern 
As  I  am  heedless ;  and  the  slaves  deserve 
To  feel  a  master.     What  may  be  the  danger 
I  know  not :  — he  hath  fbund  it,  let  him  quell  it. 
Must  I  consume  my  life — this  little  life— 
In  guarding  against  all  may  make  it  less  ?  < 
It  is  not  worth  so  much  I  It  were  to  die 
Before  my  hour,  to  live  In  dread  of  death. 
Tracing  revolt ;  suspecting  all  about  me. 
Because  they  are  near;  and  all  who  are  remote, 
Because  they  are  fhr.     But  if  it  should  be  so — 
If  they  should  sweep  me  olT  fhim  earth  and  empire. 
Why,  what  is  earth  or  empire  of  the  earth  ? 
I  have  loved,  and  lived,  and  multiplied  my  image ; 
To  die  is  no  less  natural  than  those— 
Acts  of  this  clay  I  'TIS  true  I  have  not  shed 
Blood  as  I  might  have  done,  in  oceans,  till 
My  name  became  the  synonyme  of  death -^ 
A  tenor  and  a  trophy.     But  for  this 
I  fed  no  penitence ;  my  life  is  k>ve : 
If  I  must  shed  blood,  it  shall  be  by  feree. 
Till  now,  no  drop  from  an  Assyrian  vein 
Hath  fiow'd  for  me,  nor  hath  the  smallf^  coin 
Of  Nineveh's  vast  treasures  e'er  been  lavish'd 
On  dgects  which  could  cost  her  sons  a  tear : 
If  then  they  hate  me,  'tis  because  I  hate  not; 
If  they  rebd,  'tis  because  I  oppress  not. 
Oh,  men  I  ye  must  be  ruled  with  scythes,  not  sceptres. 
And  mow'd  down  like  the  grass,  else  all  we  reap 
Is  rank  abundance,  and  a  rotten  harvest 
Of  discontents  hifecting  the  fkir  soil. 
Making  a  desert  of  fertility.  — 
111  think  no  more. Within  there,  ho ! 


EmUr  an  ATraxDAinSi 


Sar, 


SUvctell 


The  Ionian  Myrrha  we  would  crave  her 
Attend,  King,  she  is  here. 

MramaA  cnlefa. 
Sar,  (apart  to  Attendant),    Away  I 

fine  opportunity,  hn  his  cooteenoes  with  his  iteni  and 

fldential  adviser,  Salenenes,  to  coatrast  bla  own  impaiaJ  and 
fotal  Tice«  of  ease  and  lore  of  pleasure  with  the  boasted  vlitiKt 
of  his  predecessors,  war  and  oonqnest.  —  Jarraav.] 
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(AddrtMnng  Mtrrha.  )  Bcautifiil  being ! 

Tbou  dost  almost  anticipate  my  heart ; 
It  throbbed  for  thee,  and  here  thou  comest :  let  me 
Deem  that  some  unknown  Influence,  some  sweet 

oracle. 
Communicates  between  us,  though  unseen. 
In  absence,  and  attracts  us  to  each  other. 

M^.  Then  doth. 

Sar.  I  know  there  doth,  but  not  Its  name : 

vrhat  is  it  ? 

Myr.  In  my  native  land  a  God, 

And  in  my  heart  a  feeling  like  a  God's, 
Exalted ;  yet  I  own  'tis  only  mortal ; 
For  what  I  feel  is  humble,  and  yet  happy—- 

niat  is,  it  would  be  happy ;  but 

[MTaaiiA  pauses. 

Sar,  There  comes 

For  ever  something  between  us  and  what 
We  dean  our  happiness :  let  me  remove 
The  barrier  which  that  hesitating  accent 
Proclaims  to  thine,  and  mine  is  seal'd. 

Myr.  My]ord!— 

Sar.  My  lord — my  king — sire — sovereign  !  thus 
itla— 
For  ever  thus,  address'd  with  awe.     I  ne'er 
Can  see  a  smile,  unless  in  some  broad  banquet's 
Intoxicating  glare,  when  the  buffoons 
Have  gorged  themselves  up  to  equality. 
Or  I  have  quaff'd  me  down  to  their  abasement 
Vyrrfaa,  I  can  hear  all  these  things,  these  names, 
Lord — king — sire — monarch  —  nay,  time  was,  I 

prised  them; 
That  li,  I  sulTer'd  them — ftx>m  slaves  and  nobles ; 
Bat  when  they  Mter  ftx>m  the  lips  I  love. 
The  lips  which  have  been  press'd  to  mine,  a  chill 
Comes  o'er  my  heart,  a  cold  sense  of  the  falsehood 
Of  this  my  station,  which  represses  feeling 
In  those  for  whom  I  have  felt  most,  and  makes  mc 
Wish  that  I  could  lay  down  the  dull  tiara. 
And  share  a  cottage  on  the  Caucasus 
With  thee,  and  wear  no  crowns  but  those  of  flowers. 

Myr.  Would  that  we  could  I 

Sar.  And  dost  thou  feel  this  ?  — Why  ? 

Myr.  Then  thou  wouldst  know  what  thou  canst 
never  know. 

Sar.  And  that  is  — — > 

Myr,  The  true  value  of  a  heart ; 

At  Inst,  a  woman's. 

Sar.  I  have  proved  a  thousand  — 

A  thousand,  and  a  thousand. 

Afyr.  Hearts? 

Sar.  I  think  so. 

Myr,  Not  one  I  the  time  may  come  thou  may'st 

Sar.  ItwilL 

Hear,  Myrrha;  Salemenes  has  declared — 
Or  why  or  how  he  hath  divined  it,  Belus, 
Who  founded  our  great  realm,  knows  more  than  I — 
But  Salemenes  hath  declared  my  throne 
In  peril. 

Myr.       He  did  welL 

Sar.  And  say'st  thou  so  ? 

Thou  whom  he  spum'd  so  harshly,  and  now  dared  < 
Drive  ftom  our  presence  with  his  savage  jeers, 
And  made  thee  weep  and  blush  ? 

1  [  ■  **  and  even  dared 

Profkae  oar  proMooe  with  hit  saTage  jeert.'* — MS.l 
*  rTo  sprak  of  *'  the  tragic  long  "  ai  the  faTourite  pastime 
of  Greoce,  two  hundred  years  before  Tbespis,  is  an  an*- 


Myr.  I  should  do  both 

More  firequently,  and  he  did  well  to  call  me 
Back  to  my  duty.     But  thou  spakest  of  peril  — 
Peril  to  thee  — 

Sar.  Ay,  flnom  dark  plots  aud  snares 

From  Medes — and  discontented  troops  and  nations. 
I  know  not  what — a  labjTinth  of  things — 
A  maxe  of  mutter'd  threats  and  mysteries : 
Thou  know'st  the  man — it  is  his  usual  custom. 
But  he  is  honest    Come,  we  11  think  no  more  on  *t— 
But  of  the  midnight  festivaL 

Afyr.  Tis  time 

To  think  of  aught  save  festivals.     Thou  hast  not 
Spum'd  his  sage  cautions  ? 

Sar.  What  ?  —  and  dost  thou  fear  ? 

Afyr.  Fear  I — I'm  a  Greek,  and  how  should  I  fear 
death? 
A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  freedom  7 

Sar.  Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  so  pale  ? 

Myr.  I  love. 

Sar.  And  do  not  I  ?  I  love  thee  fer — ihr  more 
Than  either  the  brief  life  or  the  wide  realm. 
Which,  it  may  be,  are  menaced ;  — yet  I  blench  not 

Myr.  That  means  thou  lovest  not  thyself  nor  me ; 
For  he  who  loves  another  loves  himself, 
Even  for  that  other's  sake.     This  is  too  rash : 
Kingdoms  and  lives  are  not  to  be  so  lost         [dared 

Sar.  Lost  I — why,  who  is  the  aspiring  chief  who 
Assume  to  win  them  ? 

Myr.  Who  is  he  should  dread 

To  try  so  much  ?  'NVhen  he  who  is  their  ruler 
Forgets  himself,  wQl  they  remember  him  ? 

Sar.  Myrrha  I 

Myr.  Frown  not  upon  me :  you  have  smiled 

Too  often  on  me  not  to  make  those  frowns 
Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  punishment 
Which  they  may  augur.  — King,  I  am  your  sul^ect  I 
Master,  I  am  your  slave  1  Man,  I  have  loved  you  I  — 
Loved  you,  I  know  not  by  what  fiUal  weakness. 
Although  a  Greek,  and  bom  a  foe  to  monarchs — 
A  slave,  and  hating  fetters — an  Ionian, 
And,  therefore,  when  I  lore  a  stranger,  more 
Degraded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains ! 
Still  I  have  loved  you.     If  that  love  were  strong 
Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature. 
Shall  it  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you  ? 

Sar.  Save  me,  my  beauty !    Thou  art  very  fidr. 
And  what  I  seek  of  thee  is  lore— not  safety. 

Myr.  And  without  love  where  dwells  security  ? 

Sar.  1  speak  of  woman's  love. 

Afyr.  The  very  first 

Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman's  breast. 
Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  fitmi  her  lips. 
Tour  first  tears  quench'd  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing. 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

Sar.  My  eloquent  Ionian  1  thou  speak'st  muaic. 
The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song> 
I  have  heard  thee  talk  of  as  the  favourite  pastime 
Of  thy  far  fkther-Iand.     Nay,  weep  not — calm  thee. 

Myr,    1  weep  not  —  But  I  pny  thee,  do  not 
speak 
About  my  fkthers  or  their  land. 

chitmisin.  Kor  could  Myrrha,  at  so  early  a  period  of  her 
country's  history,  hare  spoken  of  their  nattoiiai  hatred  of 
kings,  or  of  that  which  was  equally  the  growth  of  a  later  ago, 
— their  contempt  ft>r  **  barbariaoa."  ~  Hibbb.3  ^ 
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ACT  I. 


Sar.  Tetoft 

Tkou  speakest  of  them. 

Mtfr,  True — true :  constant  thought 

Will  overflow  in  words  unconsciously ; 
But  when  another  speaks  of  Greece,  it  wounds  me. 

Sar.  Well,  then,  how  wouldst  thou  mxve  me,  as 
thou  saidst? 

ilfyr.  Bj  tearhing  thee  to  save  thyself,  and  not 
Thyself  alone,  but  these  vast  realms,  from  all 
The  rage  of  the  worst  war — the  war  of  brethren ; 

Sar,  Why,  child,  I  loathe  all  war,  and  warriors ; 
I  live  in  peace  and  pleasure :  what  can  man 
Do  more  ? 

Myr.         Alas !  my  lord,  with  conunon  men 
There  needs  too  oft  the  show  of  war  to  keep 
The  substance  of  sweet  peace ;  and  for  a  king, 
'TIS  sometimes  better  to  be  fear'd  than  loved. 

Sar.  And  I  have  never  sought  but  for  the  lasL 

Afyr.  And  now  art  neither. 

Sar.  Dost  thou  say  so,  Mynrha  ? 

Mjfr.  I  speak  of  civic  popular  love,  aef^-Iove, 
Which  means  that  men  are  kept  in  awe  and  law. 
Yet  not  oppress'd — at  least  they  must  not  think  so ; 
Or  if  they  think  so,  deem  it  necessary. 
To  ward  off  worse  oppression,  their  own  passions. 
A  king  of  feasts,  and  flowers,  and  wine,  and  revel. 
And  love,  and  mirth,  was  never  king  of  glory. 

Sar.  Glory  I  what's  that  ? 

Myr.  Ask  of  the  gods  thy  Cithers. 

Star.  They  cannot  answer;  when  the  priests  speak 
for  them, 
*Tls  for  some  small  addition  to  the  temple. 

Myr.  Look  to  the  annals  of  thine  empire's  founders. 

Sar.  They  are  so  blotted  o'er  with  blood,  I  cannot 
But  what  wouldst  have  7  the  empire  hoM  been  founded. 
I  cannot  go  on  multiplying  empires. 

Myr.  Preserve  thine  own. 

Sar.                                   At  least,  I  wiU  ei^oy  it. 
Come,  Myrrha,  let  us  go  on  to  the  Euphrates : 
The  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared. 
And  the  pavilion,  deck'd  for  our  return. 
In  fit  adornment  for  the  evening  banquet. 
Shall  blaze  with  beauty  and  with  light,  uota 
It  seems  unto  the  stan  which  are  above  us 
Itself  an  opposite  star ;  and  we  will  sit 
Crown'd  with  firesh  flowers  like 

Afyr.  Victims. 

Sar.  No,  like  sovereigns. 

The  shepherd  kings  of  patriarchal  tiroes, 
Who  knew  no  brighter  gems  than  summer  wreaths,  i 
And  none  but  tearless  triumphs.     Let  us  on. 

Enter  Pahia. 

An.  Kay  the  king  live  for  ever ! 

Sar.  Kot  an  hour 

Longer  than  he  can  love.     How  my  soul  hates 
This  language,  which  makes  life  itself  a  lie. 
Flattering  dust  with  eternity.  <    Well,  Pania ! 
Be  brief: 

Pom.       I  am  charged  by  Salemenes  to 
Reiterate  his  prayer  unto  the  king. 
That  for  this  day,  at  least,  he  will  not  quit 
The  palace :  when  the  general  returns. 
He  wUl  adduce  such  reasons  as  will  warrant 
His  daring,  and  perhaps  obtain  the  pardon 
Of  his  presumption. 

>  [^  Who  lored  no  gems  lo  well  m  thoie  of  future.**— MS.] 
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Sar.  What !  am  I  then  coop'd  * 

Already  captive  ?  can  I  not  even  breathe 
The  breath  of  heaven  ?  Tell  prince  Salemenes, 
Were  all  Assyria  raging  round  the  walls 
In  mutinous  myriads,  I  would  still  go  forth. 

Pom.  I  must  obey,  and  yet — 

Myr.  Oh,  monarch,  listen.  — 

How  many  a  day  and  moon  thoa  hast  reclined 
Within  these  p^aoe  walls  in  silken  dallianrr, 
And  never  shown  thee  to  thy  peoplels  longing ; 
Leaving  thy  suljccts*  eyes  ungratified. 
The  satraps  unoontroll'd,  the  gods  nnwonhipp'd. 
And  all  things  in  the  anarchy  of  sloth. 
Till  all,  save  evil,  slumbered  through  the  realm : 
And  wUt  thou  not  now  tarry  for  a  day, — 
A  day  which  may  redeem  thee  ?  WDt  thou  not 
Tield  to  the  few  still  fidthihl  a  few  boun. 
For  them,  for  thee,  for  thy  past  fiithers'  race. 
And  for  thy  sons'  inheritance  ? 

i\iii.  Tis  true  I 

From  the  deep  urgency  with  which  the  prince 
Despatch'd  me  to  your  sacred  presence,  I 
Must  dare  to  add  my  feeble  v<rice  to  that 
Which  now  has  spoken. 

Sar.  No,  it  most  not  be. 

Myr.  For  the  sake  of  thy  realm : 

Sar.  Away  I 

Pan.  For  that 

Of  aU  thy  fidthful  suljccts,  ^o  will  raUy 
Round  thee  and  thine  * 

Sar.  These  are  mere  fantasies  ; 

There  is  no  peril :  — *tis  a  sullen  scheme 
Of  Salemenes,  to  approve  his  seal. 
And  show  himself  more  necessary  to  us.      [connseL 

Myr.  By  all  that  *8  good  and  ^orious  take  this 

Sar.  Business  to-morrow. 

Afyr.  Ay,  or  death  to-night 

Sar.  Why  let  it  come  then  unexpectedly 
'Midst  joy  and  gentleness,  and  mirth  and  love ; 
So  let  me  fUl  like  the  pluck'd  rose !— &r  better 
Thus  than  be  wither'd. 

Afyr.  Then  thou  wilt  not  yield. 

Even  for  the  sake  of  all  that  ever  stirr'd 
A  monarch  into  action,  to  forego 
A  trifling  revel? 

Sar.  No. 

Afyr.  Then  yield  Ibr  aww/ 

For  my  sake ! 

Sar.  Thine,  my  Myrrha ! 

Afyr.  Tis  the  flnt 

Boon  which  I  ever  ask'd  Assyria's  king. 

Sar.  That  *s  true,  and  wer  *t  my  kingdom,  must  be 
granted. 
Well,  for  thy  sake,  I  yield  me.     Pania,  hence  t 
Thou  hear'st  me. 

Pan.  And  obey.  [Exit  Pavlju 

Sar.  I  marvd  at  thee. 

'What  is  thy  motive,  Myrtha,  thus  to  urge  me  ? 

Myr.  Thy  safety  ;  and  the  certainty  that  nought 
Could  urge  the  prince  thy  kinsman  to  require 
Thus  much  from  thee,  but  some  impending  danger. 

Sar.  And  If  I  do  not  dread  it,  why  shouldst  thou  ? 

Myr.  Because  thou  dost  not  foar,  I  tear  for  thee. 

Sar.    To-morrow  thou  wilt  smile  at  these  vain 
fimcies,  [weep^ 

Afyr.  If  the  worst  come,  I  shall  be  where  none 

«  p  Wishlag  eternity  to  dust."—  MS.] 
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And  tbat  Is  better  than  the  power  to  smile. 
And  thou? 

Sar,  I  shall  be  king,  as  heretofore. 

Bfytm  Where  ? 

Sar,  With  Baal,  Nimrod,  and  Semiramis, 

Sole  in  Assyria,  or  with  them  elsewhere. 
Fate  made  me  what  I  am — may  make  me  nothing^- 
But  either  that  or  nothing  must  I  be : 
I  will  not  live  degraded. 

Afyr,  Hadst  thou  felt 

Thus  always,  none  would  ever  dare  degrade  thee. 

Sar.  And  who  will  do  so  now  ? 

Afyr.  Dost  thou  suspect  none  ? 

Sar.  Suspect  I -—that's  a  spy's  office.  Oh !  we  lose 
Ten  thousand  precious  moments  in  vain  words. 
And  vainer  fears.     Within  there  I  —  Te  slaves,  deck 
The  hall  of  Nimrod  for  the  evening  revel : 
If  I  must  make  a  prison  of  our  palace. 
At  least  we  11  wear  our  fetters  Jocundly : 
If  the  Euphrates  be  forbid  us,  and 
The  Summer  dwelling  on  its  beauteous  border. 
Here  we  are  still  unmenaced.     Ho !  within  there  I 

[Exit  SARDAKArALUS. 

ifyr.  (tolay.     Why  do  I  love  this  man?     My 
country's  daughters 
Love  none  but  heroes.     But  I  have  no  country ! 
The  slave  hath  lost  all  save  her  bonds.     I  love  him ; 
And  that's  the  heaviest  link  of  the  long  chain — 
To  love  whom  we  esteem  not     Be  it  so : 
The  hour  is  coming  when  hell  need  all  love. 
And  find  none.     To  fkll  tram  him  now  were  baser 
Than  to  have  stabb'd  him  on  his  thioue  when  highest 
Would  have  been  noble  in  my  country's  creed : 
I  was  not  made  for  either.     Could  I  save  him, 
I  should  not  love  Aim  better,  but  myself ; 
And  I  have  need  of  the  last,  for  I  have  fallen 
In  my  own  thoughts,  by  loving  this  soft  stranger : 
And  yet  methinks  I  love  him  more,  perceiving 
That  he  is  hated  of  his  own  barbarians. 
The  natural  foes  of  all  the  blood  of  Greece. 
Could  I  but  wake  a  single  thought  like  those 
Which  even  the  Phrygians  felt  when  battling  loog 
'Twizt  lUon  and  the  sea,  within  his  heart. 
He  would  tread  down  the  barbarous  crowds,  and 

triumph. 
He  loves  me,  and  I  love  him ;  the  slave  loves 
Her  master,  and  would  free  him  fh>m  his  vices. 
If  not,  I  have  a  means  of  freedom  still. 
And  if  I  cannot  teach  him  how  to  reign, 
BCay  show  him  how  alone  a  king  can  leave 
His  throne.     I  must  not  lose  him  feom  my  sight. 

[Exit.  1 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  I. 

I%M  Portal  Qftiu  MMM  HaU  ofth*  PaUu*. 

BdneM  (a6lu$y  The  sun  goes  down :  methinks  he 
sets  more  slowly, 

I  [Thera  are  two  of  Lord  Dyron*t  characteristic  excel, 
lenees,  whkh  he  neTer  leaTet  behind  in  his  most  fantastic 
expeditions,  and  which  he  has  accordinglT  brought  Into  his 
new  domain  of  classic  tragedy.  One  ot  these  is  his  intense 
feelinf  of  the  loveliness  of  woman  —  his  power,  not  only  of 
picturln?  inUWIduai  forms,  but  of  iuftutng  into  the  Tery  atmo- 
sphere which  surrounds  them  the  spirit  of  beauty  and  of  love. 
A  soft  roseate  light  is  spread  over  them,  which  seems  to  sink 
Into  Um  souL    The  other  faculty  to  which  we  allude  U  his 
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Taking  his  hnt  look  of  Assyria't  empire. 

How  red  he  glares  amongst  those  deepening  douds. 

Like  the  blood  he  predicts  I    If  not  in  vain. 

Thou  son  that  sinkest,  and  ye  stars  which  rise, 

I  have  outwatch'd  ye,  reading  ray  by  ray 

The  edicts  of  your  orbs,  which  make  Time  tremble 

For  what  he  brings  the  nations,  'tis  the  furthest 

Hour  of  Assyria's  years.     And  yet  bow  calm  1 

An  earthquake  should  announce  so  great  a  fall — 

A  summer's  sun  discloses  it     Ton  disk, 

To  the  star-read  Chaldean,  bears  upon 

Its  everlasting  page  the  end  of  what 

Seem'd  everlasting ;  but  oh  I  thou  true  sun  I 

The  burning  oracle  of  all  that  live. 

As  fountain  of  all  lifb.  and  symbol  of  , 

Him  who  bestows  it,  wherefore  dost  thou  limit 

Thy  Ion  unto  calamity  ?     Why  not 

Unfold  the  rise  of  days  more  worthy  thine 

All-glorious  burst  from  ocean  7  why  not  dart 

A  beam  of  hope  athwart  the  ftiture  years. 

As  of  wnth  to  its  days ?    Hear  mel  oh,  hear  me  1 

I  am  tby  worshipper,  thy  priest,  thy  servant— 

I  have  gased  on  thee  at  thy  rise  and  fidl. 

And  bow'd  my  head  beneath  thy  mid-day  beams. 

When  my  eye  dared  not  meet  thee.    I  have  watch'd 

For  thee,  and  after  thee^  and  pray'd  to  tbee» 

And  sacrificed  to  thee,  and  read,  and  fear'd  thee. 

And  aak'd  of  thee,  and  thou  hast  answer'd —  but 

Only  to  thus  much :  while  I  speak,  he  sinks — 

Is  gone — and  leaves  his  beauty,  not  his  knowledge. 

To  the  delighted  west,  which  revels  in 

Its  hues  of  dying  glory.     Tet  what  is 

Death,  so  it  be  but  glorious  ?     'T  is  a  sunset ; 

And  mortals  may  be  happy  to  resemble 

The  gods  but  in  decay. 

EjUtr  A&BACxs,  hy  an  tnntr  door, 

Arh,  Beleses,  why 

So  rapt  in  thy  devotions  ?  Dost  thou  stand 
Oaring  to  trace  thy  disappearing  god 
Into  some  realm  of  undiscover'd  day  ? 
Our  business  is  with  night — 'tis  come. 

Btl  But  not 

Gone. 

Arh,  Let  it  roll  on —  we  are  ready. 

BeL  Yes. 

Would  it  were  over  I 

Arh»  Does  the  prophet  doubt. 

To  whom  the  very  stan  shine  victory  ? 

BeL  I  do  not  doubt  of  victory — but  the  victor. 

Ar^  Well,  let  thy  science  settle  that.     Meantime 
I  have  prepaied  as  many  glittering  spears 
As  will  out-sparkle  our  allies  <— yojur  planets. 
There  is  no  more  to  thwart  us.    The  she*king, 
That  less  than  woman,  is  even  now  upon 
The  wateif  with  his  female  mates.     The  order 
Is  issued  for  the  feast  in  the  pavilion. 
The  first  cup  which  he  drains  will  be  the  last 
Quaff'd  by  the  line  of  Nimrod. 

BiL  'T  was  a  brave  one. 

comprdiensiTt  sympathy  with  the  raatest  objects  In  the  m*- 
terial  uniTerse.  There  is  scarcely  any  pure  description  of 
indlTidnal  scenea  In  all  his  works  -,  but  the  noblest  allusions 
to  the  grandeurs  of  earth  and  heavea  He  pays  **  no  alle- 
giance but  to  the  elements.'*  The  moon,  the  stars,  the  ocean, 
the  mountain  desert,  are  endowed  by  him  with  new  **  speech 
and  language,**  and  send  to  the  heart  their  mighty  roices. 
He  can  interpret  between  us  and  the  HrmameNi,  or  give  us 
all  the  sentiment  of  an  ererlasting  solitude.  —  dmom.2 
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Arb.  And  Is  a  weak  ooe— *tis  worn  oat— well 
mend  it. 

BeL  Art  sure  of  that  ? 

Arhm  Its  fiBonder  was  a  hnnter— 

I  am  a  soldier — what  Is  there  to  fear  ? 

BeL  The  soldier. 

ArL  And  the  priest.  It  may  be :  but 

If  yon  thought  thus,  or  think,  why  not  retain 
Tour  king  of  concubines  ?  why  stir  me  up  ? 
Why  spur  me  to  this  enterprise  ?  your  own 
No  less  tlian  mine  ? 

Bd,  Look  to  the  dcy  I 

Arb,  1  look. 

Bd,  What  seest  thou  ? 

Arh,  A  ikir  summer^  twilight,  and 

The  gathering  of  the  stars. 

BeL  And  midst  them,  mark 

Ton  earliest,  and  the  brightest,  which  so  qulven, 
As  it  would  quit  its  place  in  the  blue  ether. 

Arb.  WeU? 

BeL  'T  is  thy  natal  ruler — thy  birth  planet 

Arb.  {iomehiHg  hie  teabbard).     My  star  is  in  this 
scabbard :  when  it  shines, 
It  shall  out-dassle  comets.     J^et  us  think 
Of  what  is  to  be  done  to  justify 
Thy  planets  and  their  portents.     When  we  conquer. 
They  shall  have  temples — ay,  and  priests — and  thou 
Shalt  be  the  pontUf  of — what  gods  thou  wilt; 
For  I  obsenre  that  they  are  ever  just, 
And  own  tlie  bravest  for  the  most  devout 

BeL  Ay,  and  the  most  devout  for  brave — thou 
hast  not 
Seen  me  turn  back  from  batUe. 

Arb.  No ;  I  own  thee 

As  firm  in  light  as  Babylonia's  captain, 
As  skilAil  In  Chaldea*s  worship :  now. 
Will  it  but  please  thee  to  forget  the  priest. 
And  be  the  warrior  7 

BeL  Why  not  both  ? 

Arb.  The  better ; 

And  yet  It  almost  shames  me,  we  shall  have 
So  little  to  effiect     This  woman's  warfiuv 
Degrades  the  very  conqueror.     To  have  pluck*d 
A  bold  and  bloody  despot  finom  his  throne. 
And  grappled  with  him,  clashing  steel  with  steel. 
That  were  heroic  or  to  win  or  fiUl ; 
But  to  upraise  my  sword  against  this  silkworm. 
And  hear  him  whine,  it  may  be 

BeL  Do  not  deem  it ; 

He  has  that  In  him  which  may  make  you  strife  yet ; 
And  were  he  all  you  think,  his  guards  are  hardy. 
And  headed  by  the  cool,  stem  Salemencs. 

Arb.  They'll  not  resist 

BeL  Why  not?  they  are  soldien. 

Arb.  True, 

And  therefore  need  a  soldier  to  command  them. 

BeL  That  Salemenes  is. 

Arb.  But  not  their  Idng. 

Besides,  he  hates  the  efftaiinate  thing  that  governs. 
For  the  queen's  sake,  his  sister.     Mark  you  not 
He  keeps  aloof  finom  all  the  revels  ? 

BeL  But 

Not  ftvxn  the  council — there  he  is  ever  constant 

Arb.  And  ever  thwarted :  what  would  you  have 
more 
To  make  a  rebel  out  of  ?    A  fool  reigning. 
His  blood  dishonour'd,  and  himself  disdain'd : 
Why,  it  is  hie  rrvenge  we  work  for. 


BeL  Could 

He  but  be  brought  to  think  so:  this  I  doubt  oC 
Arb.  What,  if  we  sound  him  ? 
BeL  Tes — If  the  time 

BmiarBxiMJL, 

BeL  Satnpsl  The  king  commands  your ; 
The  feast  to-nig^t 

BeL  To  hear  is  to  obey- 

In  the  pavilion  7 

BaL  No ;  here  in  the  palace. 

Arb.  How  1  In  the  palace  ?  it  was  not  thus  onkr'd. 

BaL  It  is  so  order'd  now. 

Arb.  And  why  7 

BaL  I  know  not. 

Maylretire? 

Afh.  Stqr. 

Bd.  (to  Arb.  aside).  Hush  1  let  him  go  his  way. 
{AUtrmaidjf  to  BaL  )  Tes,  Balca,  thank  the  monarch, 

kiss  the  hem 
Of  his  imperial  robe,  and  say,  his  slaves 
Will  take  the  crums  he  deigns  to  scatter  from 
His  royal  table  at  the  hour — was't  midnight? 

BaL  It  was :  the  place,  the  hall  of  NimnxL  Lords, 
I  humble  me  before  you,  and  depart    [Exit  Balbju 

Arb.  I  like  not  this  same  sudden  change  of  place  ; 
There  is  some  mystery :  wherefore  should  he  change 
it? 

Bd.  Doth  he  not  change  a  thousand  times  a  day  ? 
Sloth  is  of  all  things  the  most  fendAal — 
And  moves  more  parasangs  in  Its  intents 
Than  generals  in  their  marches,  when  they  seek 
To  leave  their  foe  at  fknlt  — Why  dost  thou  muse  f 

Arb.  He  loved  that  gay  pavilion, — it  was  ever 
His  summer  dotage. 

BeL  And  he  loved  his  queen -~ 

And  thrice  a  thousand  hariotry  besides — 
And  he  has  loved  all  things  by  turns,  except 
Wisdom  and  glory. 

Arb.                      Stffl— I  like  it  not 
If  he  has  changed — why,  so  must  we:  the  attack 
Were  easy  In  the  liolated  bower. 
Beset  witii  drowsy  guards  and  drunken  courtiers : 
But  fai  the  haU  of  Nlmrod 

Bd.  Is  It  so? 

Methooght  the  haughty  soldier  fear'd  to  mount 
A  throne  too  easily— does  it  disappoint  thee 
To  find  there  is  a  slipperier  step  or  two 
Than  what  was  counted  on  ? 

Arb.  When  the  hour  coawa. 

Thou  shalt  perceive  how  ftr  I  fear  or  no. 
Thou  hast  seen  my  life  at  stake — and  gaily  play'd 

for; 
But  here  is  more  upon  the  die — a  kingdom. 

Bd.  I  have  foretold  already — thou  wilt  win  It : 
Then  on,  and  prosper. 

Arb  Now  were  I  a  soothsayer, 

I  would  have  boded  so  much  to  mjrselC 
But  be  the  stars  obey'd — I  cannot  quarrel 
With  them,  nor  their  Interpreter.     Who  *s  here  ? 

Enter  Salxmbxis. 
SaL  Satraps! 
Bd.  My  prince  I 

SaL  WeU  met — I  sought  ye  both* 

But  elsewhere  than  the  palace. 

Arb.  Wherefore  so  ? 

SaL  "T  is  not  the  hour. 
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.irftu  The  hour  I — what  hour  ? 

SaL  Of  midnight. 

JSd.  Midnight,  my  lord  I 

SaL  What,  are  you  not  invited  ? 

BeL  Oh  1  yes— we  had  foigotten. 

SaL  I>  it  usual 

Thus  to  forget  a  sovereign's  invitation  7 

jirh.  Why— we  but  now  received  it 

SaL  Then  why  here  ? 

Arb.  On  duty. 

SaL  On  what  duty  ? 

BeL  On  the  staters. 

We  have  the  privilege  to  approach  the  presence ; 
But  found  the  numaich  absent.  ^ 

SaL  And  I  too 

Am  upon  duty. 

Arb,  May  we  crave  its  purport  7 

SaL  To  arrest  two  traitors.  Guards  I  Within  there  1 

Enter  Guards. 
SaL  (eontinuimff).  Satraps, 

Tour  swordSL 
BeL  {delivering  his).  Myloid,  behold  my  scimitar. 
Arh.  {drawing  his  sword).     Take  mine. 
SaL  {adaaneing).  I  will. 

Afh.  But  in  your  heart  the  blade — 

The  hUt  quits  not  this  hand.  « 

SaL  {drawing).  How  I  dost  thou  brave  me  7 

Tis  well  —  this  saves  a  trial,  and  &lse  mercy. 
Soldiers,  hew  down  the  rebel  1 

Arb.  Soldiers!  Ay — 

Akms  you  dare  noL 

SaL  Alone !  foolish  slave — 

What  is  there  in  thee  that  a  prince  should  shrink  tnm 
Of  open  force  ?  We  dxead  thy  treason,  not  [venom — 
Thy  strength:  thy  tooth  is  nought  without  its 
The  serpent's,  not  the  lion's.  Cut  him  down. 
BeL  {interposing).  Arbaces !  are  you  mad  7  Have 
I  not  render'd  [jfutice. 

Mg  sword?     Then  trust  like  me  our  sovereign's 
Arb.  No — I  will  sooner  trust  the  stars  thou  prat'st 
And  this  slight  arm,  and  die  a  king  at  least  [of. 

Of  my  own  breath  and  body — so  fkr  that 
None  else  shaU  chain  them. 

SaL  {to  the  Guards).  You  hear  him,  and  ms. 

Ttke  him  not, — kilL 

[The    Guards  attack  Aebacis,   who  defends 
kimsetf  vaUanilg   and  dexterousig  tiU  they 
waver. 
SaL  la  it  even  so ;  and  must 

I  do  the  hangman's  office  ?    Becreants  I  see 
How  yon  should  fell  a  traitor. 

[Sauehs^tju  attacks  Arbjlcxs. 

Enter  SAEDAirArALUs  and  Train. 
Sar,  Hold  your  hands — 

Upon  your  lives,  I  say.     What,  deaf  or  dnmken  ? 
My  sword  I  O  fbol,  I  wear  no  sword :  here,  fellow, 
Gt^-e  roe  thy  weapon.  [To  a  Guard. 

[SAaDAVArALUS  snatches  a  sword  firom  one  of  the 
soldierSf  and  ruskes  between  tke  combatants  — 
tkeg  separate. 
Sar.  In  my  very  palace ! 

What  hinders  me  fhim  cleavixig  you  in  twain. 
Audacious  bzvwlers  7 

*  ^  Bat  found  the  monarch  cUlm'd  hit  priTscy.**— MS.l 
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BeL  Sire,  your.  Justice. 

SaL  Or— 

Tour  weakness. 

Sar.  {raising  tke  swcrd).  How  ? 

SaL  Strike  I  so  the  blow*s  repeated 

Upon  yon  traitor — whom  you  spare  a  moment, 
I  trus^  for  torture — I'm  content 

Sar.  What — him  { 

Who  dares  assail  Arbaces  7 

SaL  II 

Sar.  Indeed  I 

Prince,  you  fofget  yourself.     Upon  what  warrant  ? 

SiU,  {showing  the  signet).  Thine. 

Arb.  {confused).  The  king's ! 

SaL  Tes !  and  let  the  king  confirm  it 

Sar.  I  parted  not  Aram  this  for  such  a  purpose. 

SaL  Tou  parted  with  it  for  your  safety — I 
Employ'd  it  for  the  best     Pronounce  in  person. 
Here  I  am  but  your  slave — a  moment  past 
I  was  your  representative. 

Sar.  Then  sheathe 

Tour  swords. 

[AaBACES  and  SALsauKSS  return  their  swords 
to  the  sccUibards. 

SaL  Mine 's  sheathed :  I  pray  you  sheathe  not  yours : 
'Tis  the  sole  sceptre  left  you  now  with  safety. 

Sar.  A  heavy  one ;  the  hilt,  too,  hurts  my  hand. 
{To  a  Guard.)  Here,  fellow,  take  thy  weapon  back. 

Well,  sirs. 
What  doth  this  mean  7 

BeL  The  prince  must  answer  that 

SaL  Truth  upon  my  part,  treason  upon  theira. 

Sar.  Treason — Arbaces  1  treachery  and  Beleses ! 
That  were  an  union  I  will  not  believe. 

BeL  Wliere  is  the  proof  7 

SaL  111  answer  that,  if  once 

The  king  demands  your  fellow-traitor's  sword. 

Arb.  {to  SaL ).    A  sword  which  hath  been  drawn 
as  oft  as  thine 
Against  his  foes. 

SaL  And  now  against  his  brother. 

And  in  an  hour  or  so  against  himselil 

Sar.  That  is  not  possible :  he  dared  not;  no — 
No— m  not  hear  of   such  things.     These  vain 

bickerings 
Are  spawn'd  in  courts  by  base  intrigues,  and  baser 
Hirelings,  who  live  by  lies  on  good  men's  lives. 
Tou  must  have  been  deceived,  my  brother. 

SaL  First 

Let  him  deliver  up  his  weapon,  and 
Proclaim  himself  your  subject  by  that  duty. 
And  I  will  answer  alL 

Sar.  Why,  if  I  thought  so — 

But  no,  it  cannot  be :  the  Mede  Arbaces — 
The  trusty,  rough,  true  soldier — the  best  captain 

Of  all  who  discipline  our  nations No, 

111  not  insult  him  thus,  to  bid  him  render 

The  scimitar  to  me  he  never  yielded 

Unto  our  enemies.     Chief,  keep  your  weapon. 

SaL  {delivering  back  tke  signet).     Monarch,  take 

back  your  signet 
Sar.  No,  retain  it ; 

But  use  it  with  more  moderation. 

SaL  Sire, 

I  used  it  for  your  honour,  and  restore  it 

«  r  "  not  elM 

It  quiU  this  UTlng  bud.'*— MS.3 
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Because  I  cannot  keep  it  with  my  own. 
Bestow  it  on  Arbaccs. 

Sar.  So  I  should : 

He  never  ask*d  it 

SaL  Doubt  not,  he  will  have  it, 

Without  that  hoUow  semblance  of  respect 

BeL  I  know  not  what  hath  pr^udiced  the  prince 
So  strongly  *gainst  two  sulvects,  than  whom  none 
Have  been  more  sealous  for  Assyria's  weaL 

SaL  Peace,  fiurtious  priest  and  fidthless  soldier  I 
thoa 
Unit'st  in  thy  own  person  the  worst  vices 
Of  the  most  dangerous  orders  of  mankind. 
Keep  thy  smooth  words  and  juggling  homilies 
For  those  who  know  thee  not     Thy  fellow's  sin 
Is,  at  the  least,  a  bold  one,  and  not  temper'd 
By  the  tricks  taught  thee  in  Ghaldea. 

BeL  Hear  him, 

My  liege — the  son  of  Belus  I  he  blasphemes 
The  worship  of  the  land,  which  bows  the  Icnee 
Before  your  fiithers. 

Sar.  Oh  I  for  that  I  pray  you 

Let  him  have  absolution.     I  dispense  with 
The  worship  of  dead  men ;  feeling  that  I 
Am  mortal,  and  believing  that  the  race  [ashes. 

From  whence  I  sprung  are  —  wliat  I  see  them — 

BeL  King!  do  not  deem  so:  they  are  with  the 
And [stars, 

Sar,  Tou  shall  join  them  there  ere  they  will  rise. 
If  you  preach  fkrther — Why,  thit  is  rank  treason. 

SaL  My  lord! 

Sar,  To  school  me  in  the  worship  of 

Assyrians  idols !  Let  him  be  released — 
Give  him  his  sword. 

SaL  My  lord,  and  king,  and  brother, 

I  pray  ye  pause. 

Sar.  Tes,  and  be  sermonised. 

And  dinn'd,  and  deafen*d  with  dead  men  and  Baal, 
And  all  Chaldea's  starry  mysteries. 

Bd,  Monarch  1  respect  them. 

Sar,  Oh !  fbr  that — I  love  them ! 

I  love  to  watch  them  in  the  deep  blue  vault. 
And  to  compare  them  with  my  Myrrha's  eyes ; 
I  love  to  see  their  rays  redoubled  in 
The  tremulous  silver  of  Euphrates*  wave. 
As  the  light  breexe  of  midnight  crisps  the  broad 
And  rolling  water,  sighing  through  the  sedges 
Which  firinge  his  banks :  but  whether  they  may  be 
Gods,  as  some  say,  or  the  abodes  of  gods. 
As  others  hold,  or  simply  lamps  of  night. 
Worlds,  or  the  lights  of  worlds,  I  know  nor  care  not 
There 's  something  sweet  in  my  uncertainty 
I  would  not  change  for  your  Chaldean  lore ; 
Besides,  1  know  of  these  all  day  can  know 
Of  aught  above  it,  or  below  it — nothing. 
I  see  their  brilliancy  and  feel  their  beauty —  > 
When  they  shine  on  my  grave  I  shall  know  neither. 

Bd.  For  neither,  sire,  say  better, 

Sar,  I  will  wait 

If  it  so  please  you,  iwntiir,  for  that  knowledge. 
In  the  mean  time  receive  your  sword,  and  know 
That  I  prefer  your  service  militant 
Unto  your  ministry — not  loving  either. 

1  P  I  know  them  beanfeiftd,  and  lee  them  brilliant.'*— MS.] 
s  CTh«  second  Act  is.  wa  think,  a  failure.    The  conspira- 
tor! have  a  tedious  dlalogtie,  which  It  interrupted  by  Sale- 
meoca  with  a  guard.    Salemenes  is  followed  by  the  king,  who 
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SaL  {aside).     His  lusts  have  made  him  mad. 
Then  must  I  save  him. 
Spite  of  himself 

Sar.  Please  you  to  hear  me.  Satraps  I 

And  chiefly  thou,  my  priest  because  I  doolit  thee 
More  than  the  scddier ;  and  would  doubt  thee  all 
Wert  thou  not  half  a  warrior:  let  as  part 
In  peace — 111  not  say  pardon— which  most  be 
Eam*d  by  the  guilty  r  this  1*11  not  proooimoe  ye. 
Although  upon  this  breath  of  mine  depends 
Tour  own ;  and,  deadlier  for  ye,  on  my  fears. 
But  fear  not— for  that  I  am  soft,  not  fearftil — 
And  so  live  on.     Were  I  the  thing  some  think  me. 
Tour  heads  would  now  be  dripping  the  last  dropa 
Of  their  attainted  gore  fhxn  the  high  gates 
Of  this  our  palace,  into  the  dry  dust 
Their  only  portion  of  the  coveted  kingdom 
They  would  be  crown*d  to  reign  o*er — let  that  paaai 
As  I  have  said,  I  will  not  deem  ye  guilty. 
Nor  doom  ye  guiltless.     Albeit  better  men 
Than  ye  or  I  stand  ready  to  arraign  you; 
And  should  I  leave  your  ftte  to  sterner  judges, 
And  proofii  of  all  kinds,  I  might  sacrifice 
Two  men,  who,  whatsoe*er  they  now  are^  were 
Once  honest     Te  are  firee,  sirs. 

Arh,  Sire,  this  demency 

BeL  (JinterrMpting  Aim).     Is  worthy  of  yourself; 
and,  although  innocent. 
We  thank 

Sar.  Priest  1  keep  your  thanksgivings  for  Bdos ; 
His  oflbpring  needs  none. 

Bd,  But  being  innocent 

Sar.  Be  silent — Ouilt  is  loud.     If  ye  are  loyal, 
Te  are  injured  men,  and  should  be  sad,  not  gratefU. 

Bd.  So  we  should  be,  were  justice  always  dODe 
By  earthly  power  omnipotent ;  but  innocence 
Must  oft  receive  her  right  as  a  mere  fovoor. 

Sar.  That's  a  good  sentence  for  a  homily. 
Though  not  for  this  occasion.     Prithee  keep  it 
To  plead  thy  sovereign*s  cause  before  his  people. 

Bd.  I  trust  there  is  no  cause. 

Sar.  No  caicse,  peihapi; 

But  many  causers :  — if  ye  meet  with  such 
In  the  exercise  of  your  inquisitive  functioa 
On  earth,  or  should  you  read  of  it  in  heaven 
In  some  mysterious  twinkle  of  the  stars. 
Which  are  your  chronicles,  I  pray  you  note. 
That  there  are  worse   things    betwixt  earth  and 

heaven 
Than  him  who  ruleth  many  and  slays  none ; 
And,  hating  not  himself,  yet  loves  his  fellows 
Enough  to  spare  even  thosewho  would  not  spare  him 
Were  they  once  masters^ but  that's  doubtful.     Sa- 
Tour  swords  and  persons  are  at  liberty  [traps  I 

To  use  them  as  ye  will — but  fh>m  this  hour 
I  have  no  call  for  either.     Salemenes  1 
Follow  me.  ^ 

[Exetmt  SAaDAKArjLLUS,  SALEME^nss,  amd  the 
Train,  |rc.  leaning  Ajuacxs  and  Beucses. 

Art.  Bdeses  I 

Bd,  Now,  what  think  you  ? 

Arb.  That  we  are  lost 

BeL  That  we  have  won  the  kingdom. 

rerenes  all  his  xneasuret,  pardons  Aibaees,  becaose  he  wfll 
not  belicre  him  guilty,  and  Beleacs,  in  order  to  escape  frocn 
hit  long  speeches  about  the  national  reUgkn.  This  inddent 
only  is  well  managed —  HsBaa.3 
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Arh.  What?    thus  suspected— with   the  sword 
slung  o'er  us 
But  bf  a  single  hair,  and  that  still  wavering, 
To  be  blown  down  by  his  imperious  breath, 
Which  spared  us — why,  I  know  not 

BeL  Seek  not  why ; 

But  let  us  profit  by  the  intervaL 
The  hour  is  still  our  own — our  power  the  same — 
The  night  the  same  we  destined.     He  hath  changed 
Nothing  except  our  ignorance  of  all 
Suspicion  into  such  a  certainty 
As  must  make  madness  of  delay. 

Arb.  And  yet 

BeL  What,  doubting  still  ? 

Arh,  He  spared  our  lives,  nay,  more, 

Saved  them  firom  Salemenes. 

Bet,  And  how  long 

Will  be  so  spare  ?  till  the  first  drunken  minute. 

Arb,  Or  sober,  rather.     Yet  he  did  it  nobly ; 
Gave  royally  what  we  had  forfeited 
Basely 

BeL       Say  bravely. 

Arb.  Somewhat  of  both,  perhaps. 

But  it  has  touch'd  me,  and,  whate'er  betide, 
I  will  no  further  on. 

BeL  And  lose  the  world  I 

Arb.  Lose  any  thing  except  my  own  esteem. 

BeL  I  blush  that  we  should  owe  our  lives  to  such 
A  king  of  distafb  I 

Arb.  But  no  less  we  owe  them ; 

And  I  should  blush  fiur  more  to  take  the  grantor's  ! 

BeL  Thou  may'st  endure  whate'er  thou  wilt — the 
Have  written  otherwise.  [stars 

Arb,  Though  they  came  down. 

And  marshallM  me  the  way  in  all  their  brightness, 
I  would  not  fbUow. 

BeL  This  is  weakness  —  worse 

Than  a  scared  beldam's  dreaming  of  the  dead. 
And  waking  in  the  dark.  —  Go  to —  go  to. 

Arb.  Methought  he  look'd  like  Nimrod  as  he  spoke. 
Even  as  the  proud  imperial  statue  stands 
Looking  the  monarch  of  the  kings  around  it. 
And  sways,  while  they  but  ornament,  the  temple. 

BeL  1  told  you  that  you  had  too  much  despised 
him. 
And  that  there  was  some  royalty  within  him — 
What  then  ?  he  Is  the  nobler  foe. 

Arb.  But  we 

The  meaner:  — Would  he  had  not  spared  us ! 

BeL  So^ 

Wouldst  thou  be  sacrificed  thus  readily  7 

Arb,  No — but  it  had  been  better  to  have  died 
Than  live  ungratefid. 

BeL  Oh,  the  souls  of  some  men  t 

Thou  wouldst  digest  what  some  call  treason,  and 
Foob  treachery — and,  behold,  upon  the  sudden. 
Because  for  something  or  for  nothing,  this 
Rash  reveller  steps,  ostentatiously, 
'Twixt  thee  and  Salemenes,  thou  art  tum'd 
Into — what  shall  I  say  ?  —  Sardanapalus  1 
I  know  no  name  more  ignominious. 

Arb.  But 

An  hour  ago,  who  dared  to  term  me  such 
Had  hdd  his  life  but  lightly— as  it  is, 
I  must  Ibfgive  you,  even  as  he  forgave  us — 
Semiramis  henelf  would  not  have  done  it. 

BeL  No — the  queen  liked  no  sharers  of  the  king. 
Not  even  a  husband.  [dora. 
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Arb.  I  must  serve  him  truly 

Bd.  And  humbly  ? 

Arb.  No,  sir,  proudly — being  honest 

I  Shan  be  nearer  thrones  than  you  to  heaven ; 
And  if  not  quite  so  haughty,  yet  more  lofty. 
Tou  may  do  your  own  deeming — you  have  codes. 
And  mysteries,  and  corollaries  of 
Right  and  wrong,  which  I  lack  for  my  direction, 
And  must  pursue  but  what  a  plain  heart  teaches. 
And  now  you  know  me. 

BeL  Have  you  finish  d  ? 

Af^.  Yes- 

With  you. 

Bel.  And  would,  perhaps,  betray  as  well 

As  quit  me  ? 

Arb.  That 's  a  sacerdotal  thought. 

And  not  a  soldier's. 

BeL  Be  it  what  you  will — 

Truce  with  these  wranglings,  and  but  hear  me. 

Ar^.  No  — 

There  is  more  peril  in  your  subtle  spirit 
Than  in  a  phalanx. 

BeL  If  it  must  be  so— 

1 11  on  alone. 

Arb.  Alone ! 

BeL  Thrones  hold  but  one. 

Arb.  But  this  b  fiU'd. 

BeL  With  worse  than  vacancy— 

A  despised  monarch.     Look  to  it,  Arbaces  : 
I  have  still  aided,  cherish'd,  loved,  and  urged  you  ; 
Was  willing  even  to  serve  you,  in  the  hope 
To  serve  and  save  Assyria.     Heaven  itself 
Seem'd  to  consent,  and  all  events  were  friendly. 
Even  to  the  last,  till  that  your  spirit  shrunk 
Into  a  shallow  softness  ;  but  now,  rather 
Than  see  my  country  languish,  I  will  be 
Her  saviour  or  the  victim  of  her  tyrant. 
Or  one  or  both,  for  sometimes  both  are  one  ; 
And,  if  I  win,  Arbaces  is  my  servant 

Arb.  Your  servant ! 

Bd.  Why  not  ?  better  tlian  be  slave. 

The  pardmCd  slave  of  ehe  Sardanapalus  I 

EnUr  Pawia. 

Pom.  Mj  lords,  I  bear  an  order  firom  the  king. 

Arb.  It  is  obey'd  ere  spoken. 

BeL  Notwithstanding, 

Let 'shear  it 

Pan.  Forthwith,  on  this  very  night. 

Repair  to  your  respective  satrapies 
Of  Babylon  and  Media. 

Bd.  With  our  troops  7 

Pan.  My  order  is  unto  the  satraps  and 
Their  household  train. 

Arb.  But 

BeL  It  must  be  obeyM : 

Say,  we  depart 

Pan.  My  order  is  to  see  you 

Depart  and  not  to  bear  your  answer. 

BeL  (aeide).  Ay  t 

Well,  sir,  we  will  accompany  you  hence. 

Pom.  I  will  retire  to  marshal  forth  the  guard 
Of  honour  which  befits  your  rank,  and  wait 
Your  leisure,  so  that  it  the  hour  exceeds  not 

[Exit  Pakia. 

Bel.  Now  then  obey  ! 

Arb.  Doubtless. 

Bel.  Yes,  to  the  gates 
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That  grate  the  palace,  xrhich  Is  noxr  our  pnson — 
No  ftiither. 

Arb,  Thou  hast  harp*d  the  truth  indeed ! 

The  realm  itself,  in  all  its  wide  extension. 
Yawns  dungeons  at  each  step  for  thee  and  me. 

BeL  Gravest 

Arb,     If  I  thought  so»  this  good  sword  should  dig 
One  more  than  mine. 

BtL  It  shall  have  woric  enough. 

Let  me  hope  better  than  thou  ai:^urest ; 
At  present,  let  us  hence  as  best  we  may. 
Thou  dost  agree  with  me  in  imderstanding 
This  order  as  a  sentence  ? 

Arb*  '^Hiy,  what  other 

Interpretation  should  it  bear  ?  it  is 
The  veiy  policy  of  orient  monarchs — 
Pardon  and  poison — fitvours  and  a  sword — 
A  distant  voj^ige,  and  an  eternal  sleep. 
How  many  satraps  in  his  father's  time — 
For  he  I  own  is,  or  at  least  tnu,  bloodless  — 

BeL  But  wU  not,  can  not  be  so  now. 

Arb,  I  doubt  it 

How  many  satraps  have  I  seen  set  out 
In  his  sire's  day  for  mighty  vice-royaltics. 
Whose  tombs  are  on  their  path !  I  know  not  how. 
But  they  all  sicJcen*d  by  the  way,  it  was 
So  long  and  heavy. 

BeL  Let  us  but  regain 

The  free  air  of  the  city,  and  we  11  shorten 
The  journey. 

Arb.  *T  will  be  shortenM  at  the  gates. 

It  may  be. 

BeL  No  ;  they  hardly  will  ri«k  that 

They  mean  us  to  die  privately,  but  not 
Within  the  palace  or  the  city  walls. 
Where  we  are  known,  and  may  have  partisans . 
If  they  had  meant  to  slay  us  here,  we  were 
No  longer  with  the  living.     Let  us  hence. 

Arb.  If  I  but  thought  he  did  not  mean  my  life  — ^ 

BeL  Fool  I   hence — what  else  should  despotism 
alarm*d 
Mean  ?  Let  us  but  rQoin  our  troops,  and  manth. 

Arb.  Towards  our  provinces  ? 

BeL  No ;  towards  your  kingdom. 

There  *s  time,  there  *s  heart,  and  hope,  and  power, 

and  means. 
Which  their  half  measures  leave  us  In  ftxll  scope.  — 
Away  I 

Arb.     And  I  even  yet  repenting  must 
Belapse  to  guilt ! 

Bei.  Self-defence  is  a  virtue. 

Sole  bulwark  of  all  right     Away,  I  say  ! 


I  [Arbacci  U  a  mere  coounon-placc  warrior ;  and  Beletes, 
OD  whom,  we  suspect,  Lonl  Byroa  has  bestowed  more  than 
usual  pains.  Is  a  rery  ordinanr  and  uninteresting  rillain. 
Sardanapalus,  indeed,  and  Saiemenes,  are  both  made  to  speak 
of  the  wily  Chaldean  as  the  master-moTer  of  the  plot,  as  a 
politician  in  whose  hands  Arbaces  is  but  a  **  wariilie  puppet ;  '* 
and  Dioitorus  Skrulus  has  represented  him,  in  fact,  as  the 
first  instigator  of  Arbaces  to  iiis  treason,  and  as  making  use 
of  his  priestly  character,  and  his  supposed  power  of  foretelling 
future  erents,  to  inflame  the  ambition,  to  direct  the  measures, 
to  sustain  the  hopes,  and  to  reprore  the  despondency,  of  his 
comrade.  But  of  all  this  nothing  appears  in  the  tragedy. 
Lord  Byron  has  been  so  anxious  to  show  his  own  contempt 
for  the  priest,  that  he  has  not  even  allowed  him  that  share  of 
canning  and  eril  influence  which  was  necessanr  for  the  part 
which  he  had  to  Gil.  Instead  of  being  the  original,  the  rest, 
less  and  unceasing  prompter  to  bold  and  wicked  measures, 
we  find  him.  on  his  first  appearance,  hanging  back  troro  the 
enterprise,  and  cliUling  the  energy  of  Arbaces  by  an  enume* 
ration  of  the  real  or  possible  ditliculties  which  might  yet  im- 


Let  *s  leave  this  place,  the  air  grows  thick  and  «»1miM«c^ 
And  the  walls  have  a  scent  of  nf|^t>sbade — hence! 
Let  us  not  leave  them  time  for  farther  coundL 
Our  quick  departure  proves  our  civic  seal ; 
Our  quick  departure  hinders  our  good  enort, 
The  worthy  Fania,  from  antidpatlng 
The  orders  of  some  parasangs  fitm  hence : 

Nay,  there  *s  no  other  choice,  but hence,  I  say. 

[ExU  with  AaBACcs,  wkofoBomt  rtimetmfy.  > 

Enter  SAaoAHAPALus  amd  SALKsnjri 


Sar.  Well,  aU  is  remedied,  and  withoixt  bloodshed* 
That  worst  of  mockeries  of  a  remedy ; 
We  are  now  secure  by  these  men's  eidlc. 

Sal.  Te% 

As  he  who  tmds  on  flowen  is  finom  the  adder 
Twined  round  their  roots. 

Sar.  Why,  what  wonldst  have  me  do  f 

SaL  Undo  what  you  have  done 

Sar.  Revoke  my  pardon  ? 

SaL    Replace  the  crown  now  tottering  on  your 
temples. 

Sor.  That  were  tyrannicaL 

SaL  Bttf  sure. 

Sar.  We  are  sol 

What  danger  can  they  work  upon  tiie  frontier  7 

SaL  They  are  not  there  yet — never  should  they 
Were  I  well  listen*d  to.  [be  sa^ 

Sar.  Nay,  I  Aom  Ilsten*d 

Impartially  to  thee  —  why  not  to  them  1 

Sal.  Tou  may  know  that  hereafter;  as  it  is, 
I  take  my  leave,  to  order  forth  the  ginrd. 

Sar.  And  you  will  join  us  at  the  faanqoet  ? 

SaL  Sire, 

Dispense  with  me —  I  am  no  wassailer: 
Command  me  in  all  service  save  the  Baechanfa. 

Sttr.  Nay,  but  *tis  fit  to  revel  now  and  then. 

SaL  And  fit  that  some  should  watch  for  those  who 
Too  oft.     Am  I  permitted  to  depart  7  [revel 

Sar.  Tes Stay  a  moment  my  good  Salcmene^ 

My  brother,  my  best  suliject  better  prince 

Than  I  am  king.   Tou  should  have  been  the  monareh. 

And  I  —  I  know  not  what,  and  care  not ;  bat 

Think  not  I  am  insensible  to  all 

Thine  honest  wisdom,  and  thy  rou^  yet  kind. 

Though  oft-reproving,  sufferance  of  my  follies. 

If  I  have  spared  these  men  against  thy  ooonsd. 

That  is,  their  lives  — it  is  not  that  I  doubt 

The  advice  was  sound;  but,  let  them  live:  we  will  not 

Cavil  about  their  lives  —  so  let  them  mend  them. 

Their  banishment  will  leave  me  still  sound  deep^ 

Which  their  death  had  not  left  me. 


pede  its  execution.  Instead  of  ezcrdtfiie  Uiat  pot 
the  mind  of  his  comrade  whkh  a  rrilgioui  faapostor  may  weU 
possess  orer  better  and  more  magnanimoas  ioals  than  bis  own, 
Beleses  is  made  to  pour  his  predictions  into  incredulous  cars  ; 
and  ArtMces  is  as  mere  an  epicurean  in  his  creed  as  SaidanK 
palus.  When  we  might  hare  expected  to  And  hin  gaxiag  with 
nope  and  rcTcrence  on  the  star  which  the  rhaidcan  poiiita 
out  as  his  natal  planet,  the  Median  warrior  speaks,  In  the 
Language  of  Mezeotlus,  of  the  sword  oa  which  Jui  ronlHrnfe 
depends,  and  Instead  of  being  a  tool  io  the  handofttM  pootiC 
he  says  almost  erery  thing  which  Is  likely  to  aflhMtt  hia. 
lliough  Beleses  is  introduced  to  us  as  engaged  in  derodoai, 
and  as  a  ferrent  worshipper  of  the  Sua,  he  is  nowhere  bmA* 
either  to  feel  or  to  counterfeit  that  pro^keeiommi  tmk  agaiast 
Sardanapalus  which  his  open  oontrmpt  (rf  the  gods  would 
naturally  call  for ;  and  no  reason  appears,  thrmii^ioat  (he 
play,  why  Arbaoea  should  follow,  against  his  own  mniciesico 
and  opinion,  the  counsels  of  a  man  of  whom  be  speaks  with 
dislike  and  disgust,  and  whose  pretences  to  inspiratkin  and 
sanctity  he  treau  with  unmingled  ridicola.  —  Bisaoe  Haaaa.] 
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SaL  Thus  you  run 

The  risk  to  sleep  for  ever,  to  save  traitors  — 
A  moiiient*s  pang  novr  changed  for  years  of  crime. 
Still  let  them  be  nude  quiet. 

Sar,  Tempt  me  not : 

My  word  is  past. 

SaL  Bat  it  may  be  recall*d. 

Sar.  T  is  royaL 

&/.  And  should  therefore  be  decisive. 

This  half  indulgence  of  an  exile  serves 
Bat  to  provoke  —  a  pardon  should  be  full, 
Or  (t  is  none. 

Sar.  And  who  persuaded  me 

After  I  had  repcal'd  them,  or  at  least 
Only  disniis8*d  them  from  our  presence,  who 
Urged  me  to  send  them  to  their  satrapies  ? 

Sal.  True;  that  I  had  forgotten ;  that  is,  sire. 
If  they  e*cr  reached  their  satrapies ---why,  then, 
Beprove  roe  more  for  my  advice  7 

Sar.  And  if 

They  do  not  reach  them  —  look  to  it !  —  in  safety. 
In  safety,  mark  me —  and  security — 
Look  to  thine  own. 

SaL  Permit  me  to  depart ; 

Their  utfeijf  shall  be  cared  for. 

Sar.  Get  thee  hence,  then ; 

And,  prithee,  think  more  gently  of  thy  brother. 

SaL  Sire,  I  shall  ever  duly  serve  my  sovereign. 

[Exit  Sauemekes. 

Sar.  (fo/iu).  That  man  is  of  a  temper  too  se- 
vere; 
Hard  but  as  lofty  as  the  rock,  and  free 
From  all  the  taints  of  common  earth  — while  I 
Am  softer  clay,  impregnated  with  flowers: 
But  as  our  mould  is,  must  the  produce  be. 
If  I  have  err*d  this  time,  'tis  on  the  side 
Where  error  sits  most  lightly  on  that  sense, 
I  know  not  what  to  call  it ;  but  it  reckons 
With  me  ofttimes  for  pain,  and  sometimes  pleasure ; 
A  spirit  which  seems  placed  about  my  heart 
To  count  its  throbs,  not  quicken  them,  and  ask 
Questlims  which  mortal  never  dared  to  ask  me. 
Nor  Baal,  though  an  oracular  deity  —  * 
Albeit  his  marble  face  majestical 
Frowns  as  the  shadows  of  the  evening  dim 
His  brows  to  changed  expression,  till  at  times 
I  think  the  statue  looks  in  act  to  speak. 
Away  with  these  vain  thoughts,  I  will  be  joyous  — 
And  here  comes  Joy*s  true  herald. 

Enter  MvaaHA. 

Myr.  King  I  the  sky 

Is  overcast,  and  musters  muttering  thunder, 
In  clouds  that  seem  approaching  fiist,  and  show 
;  In  Ibrked  flashes  a  commanding  tempest  > 
Will  yon  then  quit  the  palace  ? 

Sar.  Tempest,  say'st  thou  ? 

Afyr.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Sar.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be 

Not  ill  content  to  vary  the  smooth  scene. 
And  watch  the  warring  elements ;  but  this 
Would  little  suit  the  silken  garments  and 
Smooth  faces  of  our  festive  friends.     Say,  Myrrha, 
Art  thou  of  those  who  dread  the  roar  of  clouds  ? 

'  C**  Nor  lilent  Baal,  our  imaged  deity, 

Althoai;li  his  marble  face  looks  frowningly 
As  the  dull  shadows,"  ftc—  MS.3 
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Myr.  In  ray  own  country  we  respect  their  voices 
As  auguries  of  Jove.  > 

Sar.  Jove  I  —  ay,  your  Baal  — 

Ours  also  has  a  property  in  thunder. 
And  ever  and  anon  some  foiling  bolt 
Proves  his  divinity,  —  and  yet  sometimes 
Strikes  his  own  altars. 

Myr,  That  were  a  dread  omen. 

Sar.  Yes  —  for  the  priests.    Well,  we  will  not  go 
forth 
Beyond  the  palace  walls  to-night,  but  make 
Our  feast  within. 

Myr.  Now,  Jove  be  praised  I  that  he 

Hath  heard  the  prayer  thou  wouldst  not  hear.     The 

gods 
Are  kinder  to  thee  than  thou  to  thyself, 
And  flash  this  storm  between  thee  and  thy  foes, 
To  shield  thee  from  them. 

Sar.  Child,  if  there  be  peril, 

Methinks  it  is  the  same  within  these  walls 
As  on  the  river's  brink. 

Myr.  Not  so ;  these  walls 

Are  high,  and  strong,  and  guarded.     Treason  has 
To  penetrate  through  many  a  winding  way. 
And  massy  portal ;  but  in  the  pavilion 
There  is  no  bulwark. 

Sar.  No,  nor  in  the  palace. 

Nor  in  the  fortress,  nor  upon  the  top 
Of  cloud-fenced  Caucasus,  where  the  eagle  sits 
Nested  in  pathless  clefts,  if  treachery  be : 
Even  as  the  arrow  finds  the  airy  king. 
The  steel  will  reach  the  earthly.     But  be  calm : 
The  men,  or  innocent  or  guilty,  are 
Banish'd,  and  £u*  upon  their  way. 

Myr.  They  live,  then  ? 

Sar.  So  sanguinary  ?   T^ou  1 

Myr.  I  would  not  shrink 

From  just  infliction  of  due  punishment 
On  those  who  seek  your  life :  wer  *t  otherwise, 
I  should  not  merit  mine.     Besides,  you  heard 
The  princely  Salemenes. 

Sar.  This  is  strange ; 

The  gentle  and  the  austere  are  both  against  me, 
And  urge  me  to  revenge. 

Myr.  *T  is  a  Greek  virtue. 

Sar.  But  not  a  kingly  one  — I'll  none  on*t ;  or 
If  ever  I  Indulge  in  t,  it  shall  be 
With  kings — my  equals. 

Myr.  These  men  sought  to  be  sa 

Sar.  Myrrha,  this  is  too  feminine,  and  springs 
From  fear  — 

Myr.  For  you. 

Sar.  No  matter,  still  'tis  fear. 

I  have  observed  your  sex,  once  roused  to  wrath. 
Are  timidly  vindictive  to  a  pitch 
Of  perseverance,  which  I  would  not  copy. 
I  thought  you  were  exempt  tmrn  this,  as  frx>m 
The  childish  helplessness  of  Asian  women.  ^ 

Myr.  My  lord,  I  am  no  boaster  of  my  love. 
Nor  of  my  attributes ;  I  have  shared  your  splendour. 
And  will  partake  your  fortunes.     You  may  live 
To  find  one  slave  more  true  than  suhlect  myriads : 
But  this  the  gods  avert  I  I  am  content 
To  be  beloved  on  trust  for  what  I  feel, 

«  C"  In  dl.unf  a»he.  ['^"J^jJISS?,'"'  ]  t«np"t"-MSO 
s  C**  As  from  the  gods  to  augur."  —  MH  J 
*  [**  The  weaker  merit  of  our  Asian  women.**  —  MS.] 
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Bather  than  prove  it  to  you  In  your  grie£i,  * 
Which  might  not  yield  to  any  cares  of  mine. 

Sar,  Grief  cannot  come  where  perfect  love  exists. 
Except  to  heighten  it,  and  ▼anish  fhmi 
That  which  it  could  not  scare  away.     Let 's  in  — 
The  hour  approaches,  and  we  must  prepare 
To  meet  the  Inyited  guests,  who  grace  our  feast 


ACT  ni. 

SCENE   I. 

Tk*  Hull  of  Uu  Palace  illumimated. — SAaoAKAPALOS 
and  his  Guenta  at  TabU.  —  A  Storm  without,  and 
T%tinder  oeeasiomaUy  heard  during  the  DanqweL 

Sar,  Fill  Aill !  why  this  is  as  it  should  be :  here 
Ts  my  true  realm,  ainidst  bright  eyes  and  faces 
Happy  as  fair  I  Here  sorrow  cannot  reach. 

Zam,  Nor  elsewhere— where  the  king  is,  pleasure 
sparkles. 

Sar.  Is  not  this  better  now  than  Nimrod*s  huntings, 
Or  my  wild  grandam*s  chase  in  seareh  of  kingdoms 
She  could  not  keep  when  oonquer'd  ? 

Ait.  Mighty  though 

They  were,  as  all  thy  royal  line  have  been. 
Yet  none  of  those  who  went  before  have  reach'd 
The  acme  of  Sardanapalns,  who 
Has  placed  his  joy  in  peace — the  sole  true  glory. 

Sar.  And  pleasure,  good  Altada,  to  which  glory 
Is  but  the  path.     What  is  it  that  we  seek  ? 
Enjosrment  I     We  have  cut  the  way  short  to  it. 
And  not  gone  tracking  it  through  human  ashes, 
Making  a  grave  with  every  footstep. 

Zam.  No ; 

All  hearts  are  happy,  and  all  voices  bless 
The  king  of  peace,  who  holds  a  world  in  jubilee. 

Sdr.  Art  sure  of  that  ?  I  have  heard  otherwise  I 
Some  say  that  there  be  traitors. 

Zam.  Traitors  they 

Who  dare  to  say  so  I— T  is  inipobsible. 
What  cause? 

Sar.  What  cause  ?  true, — fill  the  goblet  up ; 

We  will  not  think  of  them  :  there  are  none  such. 
Or  if  there  be,  they  are  gone. 

Alt.  Guests,  to  my  pledge  I 

Down  on  your  knees,  and  drink  a  measure  to 
The  safety  of  the  king — the  monarch,  say  I  ? 
The  god  Sardanapalus ! 

[Zauxs  and  the  Guetta  kned,  and  exclaim — 

Mightier  than 
His  faCher  Baal,  the  god  Sardanapalus  i 

[/t  thundert  at  they  kneel ;  $ome  etart  up  in 
confusion. 

Zam.  Why  do  you  rise,  my  firicnds  ?  In  that  strong 
peal 
His  father  gods  consented. 

Mjfr.  Menaced,  rather. 

King,  wilt  thou  bear  this  mad  impiety  ? 

Sar.  Impiety  ! — nay,  if  the  sires  who  reign'd 
Before  me  can  be  gods.  111  not  disgrace 
Their  lineage.     But  arise,  my  pious  fHends ; 

>  p*  Rather  than  proTe  that  love  to  you  in  grieh." —  MS.] 
*  [The  second  Act,  which  containi  the  details  of  the  con. 
spiracT  of  Arbacet,  Its  detection  br  the  rigtlance  of  Saicmencs, 
and  the  too  rash  and  hasty  forpT«*ncss  of  the  ret>els  by  the 
king,  U,  OB  the  whole,  tiaary  and  uninteresting. — J  Err  asr.  3 


Hoard  your  devotion  for  the  thundervr  there : 
I  seek  but  to  be  kwed,  not  worshipp'd. 

AU.  Both  — 

Both  yon  must  ever  be  by  all  true  suhjccts. 

Sar.  MetUnks  the  thunders  stiU  increase:  it  is 
An  awfU  night. 

Afyr.  Oh  yes,  for  tliose  who  have 

No  palace  to  protect  ttieir  wonhippers. 

Sar.  That's  true,  my  Myrrha ;  and  could  I  convert 
My  realm  to  one  wide  shelter  for  the  wretched, 
I*ddoit 

MfT.        Thoo  *rt  no  god,  then,  not  to  be 
Able  to  work  a  will  so  good  and  general. 
As  thy  wish  would  imply. 

Sar.  .  And  your  gods,  then* 

Who  can,  and  do  not  ? 

Afyr.  Do  not  qwak  of  that. 

Lest  we  provoke  tliem. 

Sar.  True,  they  love  notcensure 

Better  than  mortals.    Friends,  a  thought  has  struck 

me  : 
Were  there  no  temples,  would  there,  think  ye,  be 
Air  worshippers  ?  that  is,  when  it  is  angry, 
And  pelting  as  even  now. 

M^r.  The  Persian  prays 

Upon  his  mountdn. 

Sar.  Yes,  when  tlie  sun  shines. 

Myr.  And  I  would  ask,  if  this  your  palace  were 
Unroofd  and  desolate,  how  many  flatterers 
Would  lick  the  dust  in  which  the  king  lay  low  ? 

Alt.   The  fair  Ionian  is  too  sarcastic 
Upon  a  nation  whom  she  knows  not  well ; 
The  Assyrians  know  no  pleasure  but  their  king's. 
And  homage  is  their  pride. 

Sar.  Nay,  pardon,  guests. 

The  fair  Greek's  readiness  of  specdL 

Alt  FlBadon/tirt: 

We  honour  her  of  all  things  next  to  thee. 
Hark!  what  was  that? 

Zam.  That !  nothing  but  the  jar 

Of  distant  portals  shaken  by  the  wind. 

AlL  It  sounded  like  the  dash  of — Hark  again ! 

Zam.  The  big  rain  pattering  on  the  root 

Sar.  No  more. 

Mynha,  my  love,  hast  thou  thy  shell  in  order  ? 
Sing  me  a  song  of  Sappho,  her,  thou  know'st. 
Who  in  thy  country  ttiiew 

Enter  Pahia,  with  hia  sword  and  garments  Uootfjr, 
and  diaordered.      The  Gueata  riae  in  confuaion.  9 

Pan.  (to  the  Guarda).  Look  to  the  portals ; 

And  with  your  best  speed  to  the  walls  without 
Your  arms !  To  arms !  The  king's  in  danger.    Mon- 

arehl 
Excuse  this  haste,  — tis  fidth. 

Sar.  Speak  on. 

Pan.                                                              It  is 
As  Salemenes  fear'd ;  the  fidthless  satraps 

Sar.  You  are  woimded — give  some  wine.     Take 
breath,  good  Pania. 

Pan.  *T  is  nothing — a  mere  flesh  wound.  I  am  worn 
More  with  my  speed  to  warn  my  sovereignt 
Than  hurt  in  his  defence. 

>  ZEu\j  in  the  third  Act,  the  royal  hanquct  is  diftturi>ed 
by  sudden  tidings  of  treason  and  revolt ;  and  then  the  re< 
Teller  biases  out  into  the  hero,  and  the  Greek  blood  of 
Mjrrrha  mounu  to  its  proper  oflloe  I  ~  Jsrvasv.j 
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Afyr.  Well,  8ir,  the  rebeld  ? 

Bam.  Soon  as  Arbaces  and  Seleses  reach'd 
Their  stations  in  the  city,  they  refused 
To  march ;  and  on  my  attempt  to  use  the  power 
Which  I  ma  delegated  with,  they  caird 
Upon  their  troops,  who  rose  in  fierce  defiance. 

M^.  AU? 

PdH,  Too  many. 

Sar.  Spare  not  of  thy  fk-ec  speech 

To  spare  mine  ears  the  truth. 

PiM.  My  own  slight  guard 

Were  faithful  — and  what's  left  of  it  is  still  so. 

3/yr.  And  are  these  all  the  force  still  faithful  ?— 

Pan.  No  — 

The  Bactrians,  now  led  on  by  Salcmcnes, 
Who  even  then  was  on  hb  way,  still  urged 
By  strong  suspicion  of  the  Median  chiefs. 
Are  numerous,  and  make  strong  head  against 
The  rebels,  fighting  inch  by  inch,  and  forming 
An  orb  around  the  palace,  where  they  mean 
To  centre  all  their  force,  and  save  the  king. 
(He  tuntaUt.)  I  am  charged  to 

Myr.  *Tis  no  time  for  hesitation. 

Pan.  Prince  Salemenes  doth  implore  the  king 
To  arm  himself,  although  but  for  a  moment. 
And  show  himself  unto  the  soldiers :  his 
Sole  presence  in  this  instant  might  do  more 
Than  hosts  can  do  in  his  behalf. 

Sar.  What,  ho ! 

My  armour  there. 

Mifr.  And  wilt  thou  ? 

Sar.  Will  I  not? 

Ho,  there ! — But  seek  not  for  the  buckler;  'tis 
Too  heavy :  ---a  light  cuirass  and  my  sword. 
Where  are  the  rebels  ? 

Pan.  Scarce  a  furlong's  length 

From  the  outward  wall,  the  fiercest  conflict  rages. 

Sar.  Then  I  may  charge  on  horseback.    Sfcro,  ho  ! 
Order  my  horse  out  — There  is  space  enough 
Even  in  our  courts,  and  by  the  outer  gate. 
To  marshal  half  the  horsemen  of  Arabia. 

[^Exit  Snuo/or  the  armour. 

Afyr.  How  I  do  love  thee  I 

Sar.  I  ne'er  doubted  it 

Myr.  But  now  I  know  thee. 

Sar,  (to  hit  Attendant),  Bring  down  my  spear,  too — 
Where 's  Salemenes  ? 

Pan.  Where  a  soldier  should  be, 

In  the  thick  of  the  fight 

Sar.  Then  hasten  to  him Is 

The  path  still  open,  and  communication 
Left  *twixt  the  palace  and  the  phalanx  ? 

Pan.  'Twas 

When  I  late  left  him,  and  I  have  no  fear : 
Our  troops  were  steady,  and  the  phalanx  form'd. 

Sar.  Tell  him  to  spare  his  person  for  the  present. 
And  that  I  will  not  spare  my  own  —  and  say, 
I  come. 

Pan.     There 's  victory  in  the  very  word. 

[Exit  Pavia. 

<  C**  in  (be  third  Act  where  Sardanapalus  calU  for  a 
mirror  to  look  at  hinieir  In  bis  armour,  recollect  to  quote 
the  Latin  paisam  from  JuTenai  upon  Otho  (a  similar  cha. 
racter,  who  did  the  same  thing).  GilTord  will  help  you  to  it 
The  trait  is,  perhaps,  too  ramlUar,  but  It  is  historical  (of 
Otho,  at  least],  and  natural  In  an  eflbminate  character.'*.— 
Lord  B.  tit  Mr.  M.} 

*  I**  ni«  tenet  speculum  pathki  gestamen  Othonis, 
Actorfs  Arund  spolium,  quo  se  ille  ridebat 


&= 


Sar.  Altada — Zaraes — forth,  and  arm  ye  !  There 
Is  all  in  readiness  in  the  armoury. 
See  that  the  women  are  bestow'd  in  safety 
In  the  remote  apartments  :  let  a  guard 
Be  set  bcfbre  them,  with  strict  charge  to  quit 
The  post  but  with  their  lives  —  command  it,  Zamcs. 
Altada,  arm  yourself,  .ind  return  here ; 
Tour  post  is  near  our  penion. 

[Exeunt  Zames,  Altada,  and  all  gave  Myrriia. 

Enter  SfsRO  and  othert  with  the  King^e  Arms,  ^-e. 

Sfc.  King !  your  armoiu'. 

Sar. (armiHff  hhaself).  Give  me  the  cuiras» — so: 
my  baldric ;  now 
My  sword :  1  had  forgot  the  helm  —  where  is  it  ? 
That's  well — no,  'tis  too  heavy :  you  mistake,  too — 
It  was  not  this  I  meant  t>ut  that  which  bears 
A  diadem  around  it 

Sfe.  Sire,  I  deem'd 

That  too  conspicuous  fh>m  the  precious  stones 
To  risk  your  sacred  brow  beneath — and,  trust  me. 
This  is  of  better  metal,  though  less  rich. 

Sar.  You  deem'd  I  Are  you  too  tum'd  a  rebel  ? 
Fellow  I 
Your  part  Is  to  obey :  return,  and — no  — 
It  is  too  late  — I  will  go  forth  without  it 

Sfe.  At  least,  wear  this. 

Sar.  Wear  Caucasus !  why,  'tis 

A  mountain  on  my  temples. 

^e.  Sire,  the  meanest 

Soldier  goes  not  forth  thus  exposed  to  battle. 
AU  men  will  recognise  you — for  the  storm 
Has  ceased,  and  the  moon  breaks  forth  in  he;  bright- 
ness. 

Sar.  I  go  forth  to  be  recognised,  and  thus 
Shall  be  so  sooner.     Now — my  spear!  I'm  arm'd. 
[In  going  stopa  thortf  and  tumn  to  Sfero. 
Sfero — I  had  forgotten — bring  the  mirror.  * 

Sfe.  The  mirror,  sire  7 

Sar.  Yes,  sir,  of  polishM  brass. 

Brought  fh>m  the  spoils  of  India — but  be  speedy.  * 

[Exit  Srzao. 

Sar.  Myrrha,  retire  unto  a  place  of  safety. 
Why  went  you  not  forth  with  the  other  damsels  7 

Myr.  Because  my  place  is  here. 


Sar. 

And  when  I  am  gone 

Myr. 

I  follow. 

Sar. 

Fou/  tobatUe? 

Myr. 

If  it  were  so. 

'Twere 

not  the 

first    Greek    girl   had    trod  the 

path. 
I  will  await  here  your  refam. 

Sar.  The  place 

Is  spacious,  and  the  first  to  be  sought  out 
If  they  prevail ;  and,  if  it  be  so. 
And  I  return  not 

Myr.  Still,  we  meet  again, 

Sar.  How? 

Myr.  In  the  spot  where  all  must  meet  at  last — 
In  Hades  I  if  there  be,  as  I  believe, 

Armatum,  cum  jam  toll!  Texilla  Juberet. 

Res  memoranda  novls  annalibus,  atque  recent! 

liistoria,  speculum  cirilis  farcina  beLU.*' — Juv.  Sai.  li. 

*'  This  grasps  a  mirror  —  nathle  Otho's  boast 
(Auruncan  Actor's  spoil),  where,  while  his  host. 
With  shouts,  the  signal  of  the  tight  required, 
lie  view'd  his  mailed  form  ;  vicw'd,  and  admired! 
Lo,  a  new  subject  tor  the  historic  page, 
A  mirror,  midst  the  arms  of  civil  rage  I  **~GirroRD.l 
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A  shore  beyond  the  Styx :  and  if  there  be  not. 
In  ashes. 

Sar.         Darcst  thou  so  much  ? 

Afyr.  I  dare  all  things. 

Except  sarriTe  what  I  have  loved,  to  be 
A  rebel's  booty :  forth,  and  do  your  bravest. 

Re-enter  Sncao  miih  the  mirror. 

Sar,  (hoUng  at  hinudf).  This  cuirass  fits  me  well, 
the  baldric  better. 
And  the  helm  not  at  all.     Methinks  I  seem 

l^FUngt  away  the  helmet  after  trying  it  again. 
Passing  well  in  these  toys ;  and  now  to  prove  them. 
Altada  I  >Vhere  *s  Altada  7 

^e.  Waiting,  sire, 

AYlthout :  he  has  your  shield  in  readiness. 

Sar.  True ;  I  forgot  he  is  my  shield-bearer 
By  right  of  blood,  derived  finom  age  to  age. 
Myrrha,    embrace    me; — yet    once    more  — once 

more  — 
Love  me,  whate*er  betide.     My  chlefest  glory 
Shall  be  to  make  me  worthier  of  your  love. 

Myr.  Go  forth,  and  conquer ! 

lExemnt  SARDAKXrALUS  and  Srxao.  * 

Now,  I  am  alone. 
AH  are  gone  forth,  and  of  that  all  how  few 
Perhaps  return.     Let  him  but  vanquish,  and 
Me  perish  I    If  he  vanquish  not,  I  perish ; 
For  I  will  not  outlive  him.     He  has  wound 
About  my  heart,  I  know  not  how  nor  why. 
Not  for  that  he  is  king;  for  now  his  kingdom 
Rocks  underneath  his  throne,  and  the  earth  yawns 
To  yield  him  no  more  of  it  than  a  grave ; 
And  yet  I  lore  him  more.     Oh,  mighty  Jove  I 
Forgive  this  monstrous  love  for  a  barbarian. 
Who  knows  not  of  Olympus  1  yes,  I  love  him 

Now,  now,  hr  more  than Hark — to  the  war 

dioutl 
Methinks  it  nears  me.     If  it  should  be  so, 

[S'Ae  draws  forth  a  tmaU  vial. 
This  cunning  Colchian  poison,  which  my  father 
Lcam'd  to  compound  on  Euxine  shores,  and  taught 

me 
How  to  preserve,  shall  free  me  I     It  had  freed  me 
Long  ere  this  hour,  but  that  I  loved,  until 
I  half  forgot  I  was  a  slave :  — where  all 
Are  slaves  save  one,  and  proud  of  servitude. 
So  they  are  served  in  turn  by  something  lower 
In  the  degree  of  bondage,  we  forget 
That  shackles  worn  like  ornaments  no  less 
Are  chains.    Again  that  shout  1  and  now  the  clash 
or  arms — and  now — and  now 

Enter  Altaua. 

A/t.  Ho,  Sfero,  ho  ! 

Myr.  He  is  not  here  I  what  wouldst  thou  with 
him  ?  How 
Goes  on  the  conflict  ? 

j4lt  Dubiously  and  fiercely. 

Myr.  And  the  king  ? 

Alt.  Like  a  king.     I  most  find  Sfero, 

And  bring  him  a  new  spear  and  bis  own  helmet 
He  fights  till  now  bareheaded,  and  by  fkr 
Too  much  exposed.     The  soldiers  knew  his  face, 

>  C'n  the  third  Act,  the  kin?  and  his  coartiert  are  disturl^ed 
at  thoir  l>anqnet  l>y  the  breakiiuj  out  of  the  conspiracy.  The 
luittlc  wliich  follows,  if  we  overlook  the  absurdity,  which  oc- 
curs during  ooa  part  of  it,  of  hostile  artnies  drawn  up  against 


And  the  fbe  too ;  and  in  the  moon*s  broad  light. 
His  silk  tiara  and  his  flowing  hair 
Make  him  a  mark  too  royaL    Every  arrow 
Is  pointed  at  the  Mr  hair  and  fiUr  feature^ 
And  the  broad  fillet  which  crowns  both. 

Myr.  Tegods, 

Who  Eliminate  o*er  my  fkther*s  land,  protect  him  I 
Were  you  sent  by  the  king  ? 

Alt,  By  Salemenes, 

Who  sent  me  privily  upon  this  chaige. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  the  careless  sovereign. 
The  king !  the  king  flghti  as  he  revels  1  ho ! 
What,  Sfero  I  I  will  seek  the  armoury — 
He  must  be  there.  [Exit  Altada. 

Myr.  'T  b  no  dishonour — no — 

*Tis  no  dishonour  to  have  loved  this  man. 
I  almost  wish  now,  what  I  never  wish'd 
Before,  that  he  were  Grecian.     If  Alddcs 
Were  shamed  in  wearing  Lydian  Omphale's 
She-garb,  and  wielding  her  vile  distaff,  surely 
He,  who  springs  up  a  Hercules  at  once. 
Nursed  in  effeminate  arts  from  youth  to  manhood. 
And  rushes  from  the  banquet  to  the  battle. 
As  though  it  were  a  bed  of  love,  deserves 
That  a  Greek  girl  should  be  his  paramour. 
And  a  Greek  bard  his  minstrel,  a  Greek  tomb 
His  monument     How  goes  the  strilie,  sir  7 

Enter  am  Offirer. 

Officer.  Lost, 

Lost  almost  past  recovery.     Zames  !  Where 
Is  Zames? 

Myr.        Potted  with  the  guard  appointed 
To  watch  before  the  apartment  of  the  women. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Myr.  (so2a).  He  *s  gone ;  and  told  no  more  than 
that  all  *s  lost ! 
What  need  have  I  to  know  more  ?  In  those  words. 
Those  little  words,  a  kingdom  and  a  king, 
A  line  of  thirteen  ages,  and  the  lives 
Of  thousands,  and  the  fortune  of  all  left 
With  life,  are  merged ;  and  I,  too,  with  the  great. 
Like  a  small  bubble  breaking  with  the  wave 
Which  bore  it,  shall  be  nothing.     At  the  least. 
My  fate  is  in  my  keeping :  no  proud  victor 
ShaU  count  mc  with  his  spoils. 

Enter  Pania. 

Pan.  Away  with  me, 

Myrrha,  without  delay  ;  we  must  not  lose 
A  moment — all  that's  left  us  now. 

Myr.  The  king  ? 

Pan.  Sent  me  here  to  conduct  you  hence,  beyond 
The  river,  by  a  secret  passage. 

Myr.  Then 

He  lives 

Pan.  And  charged  me  to  secure  your  life. 

And  beg  you  to  live  on  for  his  sake,  till 
He  can  r^oin  you. 

Myr.  Will  he  then  give  way  ? 

Pdn.  Not  tni  the  last  SUU,  stiU  he  does  whatever 
Despair  can  do ;  and  step  by  step  disputes 
The  very  palace. 

Myr.  They  are  here,  then :  —  ay, 

each  other  in  a  dlninp-rootn.  Is  extremely  well  toM{  and 
Sardanapalus  displays  the  precise  mixture  of  effeminacy  and 
courage,  IcrUy  and  talent,  which  belongs  to  hit  ctiaractcr.  — 
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Their  shouts  come  ringing  through  the  ancleut  halls, 

Kever  profaned  by  rebel  echoes  till 

Thii  fatal  night.     Farewell,  Assyria's  line  I 

Farewell  to  all  of  Nimrod  I  Even  the  name 

Is  now  no  more. 

Ptin,  Away  with  me — away  1 

Afyr    No:  111  die  here  1 — Away,  and  tell  your 
king 
I  lored  him  to  the  last. 

Enter  SAROAifArALUS    and  Salkmembs   with    SoU 
dien.     Paioa  qmtM  Mykrhaj  and  ranget  himtelf 

withtktnu 

Sar,  Since  it  Is  thus, 

Well  die  where  we  were  bom — in  our  own  halls. 
Serry  your  ranks — stand  firm.     I  have  despatch'd 
A  trusty  satrap  for  the  guard  of  Zames, 
All  fresh  and  fiiithfiil ;  they  11  be  here  anon. 
All  is  not  over.  —  Fania,  look  to  Myrrha. 

[Pakza  retumi  towards  Mtrrha. 

Sal.  We  have  breathing  time:    yet  once  more 
charge,  my  friends— 
One  for  Assyria  i 

Sar,  Rather  say  for  Bactria ! 

My  fidthful  Bactrians,  I  will  henceforth  be 
King  of  your  nation,  and  we  *il  hold  together 
This  realm  as  province. 

SaL  Hark  I  they  come — they  come. 

Enter  Bklksxs  and  Arbacss  unth  the  RebeU, 
Arh.  Set  on,  we  have  them  in  the  toil.     Charge ! 

charge  I 
BtL  On  I  on  1  — Heaven  fights  for  us,  and  with  va. 
^Onl 
[They  charge  the  King  and  Salbkbkbs  with 
their   Trooph  vho  defend  themsdoei  till  the 
arrival   of   Zamxs,    with   the    Guard  before 
mentioned.      The  ReheU  are  then  driven  off, 
and  pureued  hg   Salbmbkxs,    ^c.      Am   the 
King  ia  going  to  join  the  pursuit,   Bblxsss 
eroesee  Mm, 
JSeL  Ho  I  tyrant—  I  wiU  end  this  war. 
Sar.  Even  so, 

My  warlike  priest,  and  precious  prophet,  and 
Grateful  and  trusty  sul^ect :  —yield,  I  pray  thee. 
I  would  reserve  thee  for  a  fitter  doom, 
y«t'**T  t>»*"  dip  my  hands  in  holy  blood. 
BeL  Thine  hour  is  come. 

Sar.  No,  thine.  —I  We  lately  read, 

Though  but  a  young  astrologer,  the  stars ; 
And  ranging  round  the  zodiac,  found  thy  &te 
In  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion,  which  proclaims 
That  thou  wilt  now  be  crush'd. 

£0.  But  not  by  thee, 

[  T%ey  fight ;  BxLXSXS  ie  wounded  and  diaamud. 
Sar,  {raising  his  sword  to  deepateh  him,  exclaims) — 
Now  call  upon  thy  planets^  will  they  shoot 
From  the  sky  to  preserve  their  seer  and  credit  7 

[A  Party  of  Rebels  enter  and  rescue  Brlesis. 
Theg  assaU  the  King,  who,  in  twm,  is  rescued 
fry  a  party  of  his  Soldiers,   who  drivs  the 
Rebels  off. 
The  villain  was  a  prophet  after  all. 
Upon  them — ho  !  there — victory  is  ours. 

[Exit  in  pursuit, 

>  rTha  king,  by  his  dArlng  Tslour,  restores  the  fortune  of 
the  fight,  and  retiinis,  with  all  his  train,  to  the  palace.    The 


Mgr.  {to  Pan,),  Forsue  1  Why  stand'st  thou  here, 
and  leav'st  the  ranks 
Of  fcUow.soldiers  conquering  without  thee  ? 

Pan,  The  king's  command  vras  not  to  quit  thee. 

Mgr.  Afc  / 

Think  not  of  me— a  single  soldier's  arm 
Must  not  be  wanting  now.     I  ask  no  guard, 
I  need  no  guard :  what,  with  a  world  at  stake. 
Keep  watch  upon  a  woman  ?     Hence,  I  say. 
Or  thou  art  shamed  I    Nay,  then,  /  will  go  forth, 
A  feeble  female,  *midst  their  desperate  strife. 
And  bid  thee  guard  me  there — where  thou  shouldst 

shield 
Thy  sovereign.  [Exit  Myrrha. 

Pan,  Yet  stay,  damsel !— She  is  gone 

If  aught  of  ill  betide  her,  better  I 
Had  lost  my  life.     Sardanapalus  holds  her 
Far  dearer  than  his  kingdom,  yet  he  fights 
For  that  too ;  and  can  I  do  less  than  he. 
Who  never  flosh'd  a  scimitar  till  now  ? 
Myrrha,  return,  and  I  obey  you,  though 
In  disobedience  to  the  monarch.  [Exit  Famia. 

Enter  Altada  and  SrcRO  by  an  opposite  door, 

AU.  Myrrha  I 

What,  gone  ?  yet  she  was  here  when  the  fight  raged. 
And  Fania  also.     Can  aught  have  befiillen  them  ? 

Sfe.  I  saw  both  safe,  when  late  the  rebels  fled : 
They  probably  are  but  retired  to  make 
Their  way  back  to  the  harem. 

Alt,  If  the  king 

Frove  victor,  as  It  seems  even  now  he  must. 
And  min  his  own  Ionian,  we  are  doom'd 
To  worse  than  captive  rebels. 

Sfe.  Let  us  trace  them ; 

She  cannot  be  fied  &r ;  and,  found,  she  makes 
A  richer  prize  to  our  soft  sovereign 
Than  his  recover'd  kingdom. 

Alt.  Baal  himself 

Ne'er  fought  more  fiercely  to  win  empire,  than 
His  silken  son  to  save  it :  he  defies 
All  augury  of  foes  or  Mends ;  and  like 
The  close  and  sultry  summer's  day,  which  bodes 
A  twilight  tempest,  bunts  forth  in  such  thunder 
As  sweeps  the  air  and  deluges  the  earth. 
The  man  *s  inscrutable. 

^e.  Not  more  than  others. 

All  are  the  sons  of  circumstance :  away — 
Let  *s  seek  the  slave  out,  or  prepare  to  be 
Tortured  for  his  infktuation,  and 
Conderon'd  without  a  crime.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Salxmxnes  and  Soldiers,  ^e, 

SaL  The  trlimiph  is 

Flattering :  they  are  beaten  backward  firom  the  palace, 
And  we  have  open'd  regular  access 
To  the  troops  station'd  on  the  other  side 
Euphrates,  who  may  still  be  true;  nay,  must  be, 
When  they  hear  of  our  victory.     But  where 
Is  the  chief  victor  ?  where  *s  the  king  ? 

Enter  SARDAKArALUs,  cum  stds,  ^,  and  Mtrrha. 

Sar.  Here,  brother.  i 

SaL  Unhurt,  I  hope. 


scene  that  ensues  Is 
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Sar,  Not  quite;  Imt  let  tt 

We're  clear'd  tljc  palace 

Sal.  And  I  trust  the  city. 

Our  nomben  gather ;  and  I  've  onier*d  onward 
A  cloud  of  Parthians,  hitherto  reaenred. 
All  fresh  and  flerf ,  to  be  pour'd  upon  them 
In  their  retreat,  which  soon  will  be  a  fU|{ht 

Sar.  It  is  already,  or  at  least  they  march'd 
Faster  than  I  could  follow  with  my  Bactiians, 
VHio  spared  no  speed.    I  am  spent :  give  me  a  seat 

SaL  There  stands  the  throne,  sire. 

Sar,  T  is  no  place  to  rest  on. 

For  mind  nor  body :  let  me  have  a  couch, 

\^Thaf  place  a  $eaL 
A  peasant's  stool,  I  care  not  what :  so — now 
I  breathe  more  freely. 

SaL  This  great  hour  has  proved 

The  brightest  and  most  glorious  of  your  life. 

Sar.  And  the  most  tiresome.     Where  *«  my  cup- 
bearer ? 
Bring  me  some  water. 

SaL  (tmilinff).  *Tis  the  first  time  he 

Ever  had  such  an  order :  even  I, 
Your  most  austere  of  counsellors,  would  now 
Suggest  a  purpler  beverage. 

Sar.  Blood — doubtless. 

But  there's  enough  of  that  shed ;  as  for  wine. 
I  have  leam*d  to-night  the  price  of  the  pure  element: 
Thrice  have  I  drank  of  It,  and  thrice  renewed. 
With  greater  strength  than  the  grape  ever  gave  me, 
My  charge  upon  the  rebels.     Where  *s  the  soldier 
Who  gave  me  water  In  his  helmet  ? 

Om  of  the  Guards.  Slain,  aire  1 

An  arrow  pierced  his  brain,  whUe,  scattering 
The  last  drops  from  his  helm,  he  stood  in  act 
To  place  it  on  his  brows. 

Sar.  Slain!  unrewarded  1 

And  slain  to  serve  my  thirst :  that's  hard,  poor  slave ! 
Had  he  but  lived,  I  would  have  gorged  him  with 
Gold :  all  the  gold  of  earth  could  ne'er  repay 
The  pleasure  of  that  draught ;  for  I  was  parch'd 
As  I  am  now.  [  They  bring  water'— he  drinht. 

1  liye  again — from  henceforth 
The  goblet  I  reserve  for  hours  of  love. 
But  war  on  water. 

SaL  And  that  bandage,  sire. 

Which  girds  your  arm  ? 

Sar.  A  scratch  from  brave  Beleses. 

Afyr.  Oh  1  he  is  wounded ! 

Sar.  Not  too  much  of  that ; 

And  yet  it  fieeb  a  little  stiff  and  painAil, 
Now  I  am  cooler. 

Afyr.  You  have  bound  it  with 

Sar.  The  fiUet  of  my  diadem  :  the  first  time 
That  ornament  was  ever  aught  to  me, 
Sai  c  an  incumbrance. 

AfjfT.  (to  the  Attendante).  Summon  speedily 
A  leech  of  the  most  skilful :  pray,  retire  : 
I  will  unbind  your  wound  and  tend  it. 

•Sar.  Do  so. 

For  now  it  throbs  sufficiently :  but  what 
Know'st  thou  of  wounds  ?  yet  wherefore  do  I  ask  ? 
Know'st  thou,  my  brother,  where  I  lighted  on 
This  minion? 

*  CTha  rebels  are  at  length  repubed.  The  king  re-entert 
wounded,  and  retire*  to  rest,  after  a  short  and  very  charac- 
teristic conrersacion  between  Salcmenes  and  Mjrrrha,  in 
which  the  two  kindred  spirits  show  their  mutual  underst.ind- 
tng  of  each  other,  and  the  loyal  warrior,  postponing  aU  the 
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SmL  Herding  with  the  other  fmalei. 

Like  frighten'd  antdopck 

<Stir.  No:  like  the  dam 

Of  the  young  Uon,  femininely  raging. 
(And  femininely  meaneth  Airiously, 
Because  all  passions  in  excess  are  female,) 
Against  the  hunter  flying  with  her  cub, 
She  uiged  on  with  her  voice  and  gesture,  and 
Her  floating  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  the  soldiers, 
In  the  pursuit 

SaL  Indeed! 

Sar.  Tou  see,  thb  night 

Made  warriors  of  more  than  me.     I  paused 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek ; 
Her  lazge  black  eyes,  that  flash'd  through  her  long  hair 
As  it  streamed  o'er  her;  her  blue  veins  that  rose 
Along  her  most  transparent  brow ;  her  nostril 
DiUted  from  its  symmetry ;  her  lips 
Apart;  her  voice  that  dove  through  all  the  din. 
As  a  lute's  pierceth  through  the  cymbal's  dash, 
Jarr'd  but  not  drown'd  by  the  loud  brattling ;  her 
Waved  arms,  more  «**«*""g  with  their  own  bom 

whiteness 
Than  the  sted  her  hand  held,  which  she  caught  up 
From  a  dead  soldier's  grasp ; — all  these  things  made 
Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a  prophetess 
Of  victory,  or  Victory  herseli^ 
Come  down  to  hail  us  hers. 

SaL  (aside).  This  Is  too  much. 

Again  the  love-flt's  on  him,  and  all 's  lost. 
Unless  we  turn  his  thoughts. 

(AhmL)  But  pray  thee,  sire. 
Think  of  your  wound — you  said  even  now  twas 
painftiL 

Sar.  That's  true,  too ;  but  I  must  not  think  of  It. 

SaL  I  have  look'd  to  all  things  needfol,  and  will  now 
Hecdve  reports  of  progress  made  in  such 
Orders  as  I  had  given,  and  then  return 
To  hear  your  further  pleasure. 

Sar.  Be  it  sa 

SaL  (in  retiring").  Myrrha  I 

Afyr.  Prince ! 

SaL  You  have  shown  a  soul  to-night. 

Which,  were  he  not  my  sisterl  lord But  now 

I  have  no  time ;  thou  lovest  the  king  ? 

Myr.  I  love 

Sarrianapalufc 

SaL  But  wouldst  have  him  Ung  still  ? 

Myr,  1  would  not  have  him  less  than  what  he 
should  be. 

SaL  Well  then,  to  have  him  king,  and  yours,  and  all 
He  should,  or  should  not  be ;  to  have  him  Hve, 
Let  him  not  sink  back  into  lusniry. 
You  have  more  power  upon  his  spirit  than 
Wisdom  within  these  walls,  or  flerce  rebellion 
Raging  without :  look  well  that  he  relapse  not 

Mgr.  There  needed  not  the  voice  of  Salemenes 
To  urge  me  on  to  this :  I  will  not  faiL 
All  that  a  woman's  weakness  can 

StxL  Is  power 

Omnipotent  o'er  such  a  heart  as  his  : 
Exert  it  wisely.  [^xt<  Sjllkmxvxs. 

Sar.  Myrrha !  what,  at  whispers 

With  my  stem  brother  ?  I  shall  soon  be  jealous.  > 

sclftsh  domestic  feelings  which  led  him  to  dislike  the  fair 
Ionian,  exhorts  her  to  use  her  utmost  power  to  keep  her 
lover  from  relaxing  into  luxury.  The  transient  ellkcC  which 
their  whispers  produce  on  Sardanapalus  is  w«U  fT^g*"if'*  — 
Bishop  Hkbkr.j 
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Myr.  (^tmiKnff).  Toa  have  cause,  sire ;  for  on  the 
earth  there  breathes  not 
A  man  more  worthy  of  a  woman's  love — 
A  soldier's  trust — a  sulvcct's  reverence--- 
A  king's  esteem — the  whole  world's  admiration  ! 

Sur.  Praise  him,  but  not  so  warmly.     I  must  not 
Hear  those  sweet  lips  grow  eloquent  in  aught 
That  throws  me  into  shade :  yet  you  speak  truth. 

Afyr.  And  now  retire,  to  have  your  wound  look 'd  to. 
Fray,  lean  on  me. 

Sitr.  Tes,  love  !  but  not  from  pain. 

{^Exeunt  omne$. 


I 


ACT  IV. 

SCENR    I. 

SARDAXArxLUt  tUtcovered  akepiug  upon  a  CoHch, 
emd  oeeasiomtttif  ditturbtd  in  his  Slumbers,  with 
Myarha  watching, 

Myr.  {sola,  gazing),    I  have  stolen  upon  his  rest, 
if  rest  it  be, 
>Vhich  thus  convulses  slumber :  shall  I  wake  him  ? 
No,  he  seems  calmer.     Oh,  thou  God  of  Quiet ! 
Whose  reign  is  o'er  seai'd  eyelids  and  soft  dreams. 
Or  deep,  deep  sleep,  so  as  to  be  unfkthom'd. 
Look  like  thy  brother,  Death — so  still  —jfi  stirless — 
For  then  we  are  happiest,  as  it  may  be,  we 
Are  happiest  of  all  within  the  realm 
Of  thy  stem,  silent,  and  unwakenlng  twin. 
Again  he  moves — again  the  play  of  pain 
Shoots  o'er  his  features,  as  the  sudden  gust 
Crisps  the  reluctant  lake  that  lay  so  calm  i 
Beneath  the  mountain  shadow ;  or  the  blast 
KulHes  the  autumn  leaves,  that  drooping  cling 
Faintly  and  motionless  to  their  loved  boughs. 
I  must  awake  him — yet  not  yet :  who  knows 
From  what  I  rouse  him  ?    It  seems  pain ;  but  If 
I  quicken  him  to  heavier  pain  ?   The  fever 
Of  this  tumultuous  night,  the  grief  too  of 
His  wound,  though  slight,  may  cause  all  this,  and  shake 
Me  more  to  see  than  him  to  suffer.     No  : 
Let  Nature  use  her  own  maternal  means, — 
And  I  await  to  second,  not  disturb  her.  * 

Sar,  (awakening).  Not  so— although  ye  multiplied 
the  stars, 
And  gave  them  to  me  as  a  realm  to  share 

I  C'*  Crisps  the  unsweUlng  w«Te,"  tec  —MS.] 
*  TTlw  fourth  Act  opens  with  Mvrrba  watchitv;  oT«r  the 
•lutnbcrt  of  Sardanapuus.  He  wakens  and  tells  a  horrid 
dream,  which  we  do  not  much  admire,  except  that  part  of  It 
which  describes  the  form  of  his  warlike  ancestress  Semi- 
ramts,  with  whom,  and  the  rest  of  his  ref^  predecessors,  he 
bad  fancied  himself  at  a  ghostly  banquet Hebik.] 

>  CThe  general  tone  of  Myrrha's  character  (in  perfect  con- 
liBtency  with  the  manners  of  her  age  and  nation,  and  with 
her  own  elevated  but  pure  and  feminine  spirit,)  is  that  of  a 
derout  worsliipper  of  her  country's  gods.  She  reproves, 
with  dignity,  the  impious  flattery  of  the  Assyrian  courtiers 
and  the  libertine  scollb  of  the  king.  She  does  not  forget, 
while  preparing  for  death,  that  libation  which  was  the  latest 
and  most  solemn  act  of  Grecian  piety ;  and  she,  more  par- 
ticuUrlr,  expresses  her  belief  in  a  Aiture  state  of  existence. 
Yet  tbu  very  Myrrha,  when  Sardanapalus  is  agiuted  by  his 
eril  dream,  and  by  the  natural  doubt  as  to  what  worse  visions 
death  may  bring,  is  made  to  console  him,  in  the  strain  of  his 
own  Epicurean  philosophy,  with  the  doctrine  that  death  is 
really  nothing,  except 

**  Unto  the  timid  who  anticipate 
That  which  may  never  bo ;  '* 
And  with  the  Insinuation  that  all  which  remains  of  **  the  dead 
is  the  dust  we  tread  upon."  We  do  not  wish  to  ask,  we  do  not 


From  you  and  with  you  1  I  would  not  so  purchase 
The  empire  of  eternity.     Hence — hence  — 
Old  hunter  of  the  earliest  brutes  !  and  ye, 
Who  hunted  fellow-creatures  as  if  brutes  I 
Once  bloody  mortals — and  now  bloodier  idols, 
If  your  priests  lie  not  I  And  thou,  ghastly  beldame  ! 
Dripping  with  dusky  gore,  and  trampling  on 
The  carcasses  of  Inde  —  away  !  away  ! 

Where  am  I  ?  Where  the  spectres  ?    Where 

No—that 
Is  no  fklse  phantom :  I  should  know  it  'midst 
All  that  the  dead  dare  gloomily  raise  up 
From  their  bhick  gulf  to  daunt  the  living.  Myrrha  i 

Myr.  Alas !  thou  art  pale,  and  on  thy  brow  the  drops 
Gather  like  night-dew.     My  beloved,  hush  — 
Calm  thee.     Thy  speech  seems  of  another  world. 
And  thou  art  lord  oif  this.     Be  of  good  cheer ; 
All  will  go  well. 

Sar,  Thy  hand — so — *t  is  thy  hand ; 

'Tls  flesh ;  grasp — clasp — yet  closer,  till  I  feel 
Myself  that  which  I  was. 

Myr.  At  least  know  me 

For  what  I  am,  and  ever  must  be  —  thine. 

Sar.  I  know  it  now,     I  know  this  life  again. 
Ah,  Myrrha !  I  have  been  where  we  shall  be. 

Myr.   ytf  lord  ! 

Sar,  I  've  been  i*  the  grave — where 

worms  are  lords. 

And  kings  are But  I  did  not  deem  it  so ; 

I  thought  twas  nothing. 

Myr,  So  it  is ;  except 

Unto  the  timid,  who  anticipate 
That  which  may  never  be.s 

Sar,  Oh,  Myrrha  1  if 

Sleep  shows  such  things,  what  may  not  death  disclose  ? 

Myr,  I  know  no  evil  death  can  show,  which  life 
Has  not  already  shown  to  those  who  live 
Embodied  longest     If  there  be  indeed 
A  shore  where  mind  survives,  *twiU  be  as  mind. 
All  unincorporate :  or  if  there  flits 
A  shadow  of  this  cumbrous  clog  of  clay, 
Which  stalks,  methinks,  between  our  souls  and  heaven, 
And  fetters  us  to  earth — at  least  the  phantom. 
Whatever  it  have  to  fear,  will  not  fear  death. 

Sar.  I  fear  it  not ;  but  I  have  felt —  have  seen  -^ 
A  legion  of  the  dead. 

Myr.  And  so  have  1. 

The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive, 

like  to  conjecture,  wkou  sentiments  these  are,  but  they  are 
certainly  not  the  sentiments  of  an  ancient  Grecian  heroine. 
They  are  not  the  sentiments  which  Myrrha  might  have  learned 
from  the  heroes  of  her  native  land,  or  from  the  poems  whence 
those  heroes  derived  their  heroism,  their  contempt  of  death, 
**  and  their  love  of  virtue."  Mjrrrha  would  rather  have  told 
her  lover  of  those  happy  Islands  where  the  benevolent  and 
the  brave  reposed  after  the  toils  of  their  mortal  existence ; 
of  that  venerable  society  of  departed  warriors  and  sages,  to 
which,  if  he  renounced  nis  slotli  and  lived  for  his  people  and 
for  glory,  he  might  yet  expect  admission.  She  would  have 
told  him  of  that  Joy  with  which  his  warlike  ancestors  would 
move  along  their  meads  of  asphodel,  when  the  news  reached 
them  of  their  descendant's  prowess ;  she  would  have  antici- 

Eated  those  songs  which  denied  that  **  Harmodlus  was  dead," 
owever  he  might  be  removed  ftrom  the  sphere  of  mortaltly ; 
which  told  her  countrymen  of  the  '*  roses  and  the  golden- 
fruited  bowers,  where,  t>eneath  the  light  of  a  lower  sun,  de. 
parted  warriors  reined  their  shadowy  cars,or  struck  their  harps 
Rmtd  altars  steaming  with  frankincense."— (Hom.  Odvss.  A. 
.V39.  Callistratus  ap.  Athenaeum.  L  xv.  Pindar.  Fragm.  l)eyne, 
vol.  iU.  p.  31.)  Such  were  the  doctrines  which  naturally  led 
men  to  a  contempt  for  life  and  a  thirst  for  glory :  but  the  op- 
posite opinions  were  the  doubts  of  a  later  day  ;  and  of  those 
sophists  under  whose  influence  Greece  soon  ceaJMNi  to  be  free, 
or  valiant,  or  virtuous.  —  Hbbbr.3 
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And  wretched.   But  proceed :  what  bast  thou  seen  ? 
Speak  it,  *twUl  Ughten  thy  dimm*d  mind. 

Sar.  Methought  — 

Afyr.  Tet  pause,  thou  art  tired — in  pain  —  ex- 
hausted; all 
Which  can  impair  both  strength  and  spirit :  seek 
Bather  to  sleep  again. 

Sar.  Not  now  —  I  would  not 

Dream ;  though  I  know  it  now  to  be  a  dream 
AVhat  I  have  dreamt :  —  and  canst  thou  bear  to 
hear  it? 

Myr.  I  can  bear  all  things,  dreams  of  life  or  death, 
'Which  I  participate  with  you,  in  semblance 
Or  full  reality. 

Sar.  And  this  look*d  real, 

I  tell  yon :  after  that  these  eyes  were  open, 
I  saw  them  in  their  flight »- for  then  they  fled. 

Afyr.  Say  on. 

Sar.  I  saw,  that  is,  I  dreamed  myself 

Here — here — even  where  we  are,  guests  as  we  were, 
Mjrscif  a  host  that  dcem'd  himself  but  guest. 
Willing  to  equal  all  in  social  freedom ; 
But,  on  my  right  hand  and  my  left,  instead 
Of  thee  and  Zames,  and  our  custom*d  meeting. 
Was  ranged  on  my  left  hand  a  haughty,  dark. 
And  deadly  &ce — I  could  not  recognise  it, 
Tet  I  had  seen  it,  though  I  knew  not  where : 
The  features  were  a  giant's,  and  the  eye 
Was  still,  yet  lighted ;  his  long  locks  cuxl'd  down 
On  his  vast  bust,  whence  a  huge  quiver  rose 
With  shaft-heads  feathered  from  the  eagle's  wing,^ 
That  peep*d  up  bristling  through  his  serpent  hair. 
I  invited  him  to  fill  the  cup  which  stood 
Between  us,  but  he  answer*d  not  —  I  fiU'd  it  — 
He  took  it  not,  but  stared  upon  me,  till 
I  trembled  at  the  flz*d  glare  of  his  eye : 
I  firown'd  upon  him  as  a  king  should  fh>wn  — 
He  fh>wn'd  not  in  his  turn,  but  look'd  upon  me 
With  the  same  aspect,  which  appall*d  me  more, 
Because  it  changed  not :  and  I  tum'd  for  refuge 
To  milder  guests,  and  sought  them  on  the  right, 

Where  thou  wert  wont  to  be.     But 

[  JTc  pautea. 

MjfT.  What  instead  ? 

Sar.  In  thy  own  chair  —  thy  own  place  in  the 
banquet — 
I  sought  thy  sweet  fiice  in  the  circle — but 
Instead  —  a  grey-hair*d,  wither*d,  bloody-eyed. 
And  bloody-handed,  ghastly,  ghostly  thiiig. 
Female  in  garb,  and  crown'd  upon  the  brow, 
Furrow*d  with  years,  yet  sneering  with  the  passion 
Of  vengeance,  leering  too  with  that  of  lust. 
Sate  :  — my  veins  curdled. 

Afyr.  Is  this  all  ? 

Sar.  Uiwn 

Her  right  hand  ~  her  lank,  bird-like,  right  hand  — 

stood 
A  goblet,  bubbling  o*er  with  blood ;  and  on 
Her  left,  another,  fllVd  with  — what  I  saw  not. 
But  tum'd  fh>m  it  and  her.     But  all  along 
The  table  sate  a  range  of  crowned  wretches. 
Of  various  aspects,  but  of  one  expression. 
Afyr.  And  felt  you  not  this  a  mere  vision  ? 

Sar.  No: 

It  was  so  palpable,  I  could  have  touched  them. 
I  tum*d  from  one  f^ice  to  another,  in 


1  C*  with  arrows  peeping  through  his  falUog  hair.'*— MS.] 
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The  hope  to  find  at  last  one  which  I  knew 
Ere  I  saw  theirs :  but  no — all  tum*d  upon  me. 
And  stared,  but  neither  ate  nor  drank,  hut  staned. 
Till  I  grew  stone,  as  they  seem*d  half  to  be, 
Tet  breathing  stone,  fbr  I  fdt  life  in  them. 
And  life  in  me :  there  was  a  horrid  kind 
Of  sympathy  between  us,  as  if  they 
Had  lost  a  part  of  death  to  come  to  me, 
And  I  the  half  of  life  to  sit  by  them. 
We  were  in  an  existence  all  apart 

FrtMn  heaven  or  earth And  rather  let  me  ace 

Death  all  than  such  a  being  I 

Afyr.  And  the  end  ? 

Sar.  At  last  I  sate,  marble,  as  they,  when  rose 
The  hunter  and  the  cnme ;  and  smiUng  on  me  — 
Tes,  the  enlarged  but  noble  aspect  of 
The  hunter  smiled  upon  me — I  should  say. 
His  lips,  fbr  his  eyes  moved  not  —  and  the  woman's 
Thin  lips  relaxed  to  something  like  a  smile. 
Both  rose,  and  the  crown'd  figures  on  each  hand 
Rose  also,  as  if  aping  their  chief  shades  — 
Mere  mimics  even  in  death — but  I  sate  still : 
A  desperate  courage  crept  through  every  limb. 
And  at  the  last  I  fear'd  them  not,  but  bui^*d 
Fun  in  their  phantom  feces.    But  then— then 
The  hunter  hid  his  hand  on  mine :  I  took  it. 
And  grasp'd  it — but  it  melted  fh>m  my  own ; 
While  he  top  vanish'd,  and  left  nothing  but 
The  memory  of  a  hero,  for  he  look'd  so. 

Afyr.  And  was :  the  ancestor  of  heroes,  too^ 
And  thine  no  less. 

Sar.  Ay,  Myrrha,  but  the  woman. 

The  female  who  remain'd,  she  flew  upon  me. 
And  burnt  my  lips  up  with  her  noisome  kisses ; 
And,  flinging  down  the  goblets  on  each  hand, 
Methought  their  poisons  flow'd  around  us,  till 
Each  form'd  a  hideous  river.     Still  she  clang ; 
The  other  phantoms,  like  a  row  of  statues, 
Stood  dull  as  in  our  temples,  but  she  still 
Embraced  me,  while  I  shrunk  finom  her,  as  if. 
In  lieu  of  her  remote  descendant,  I 
Had  been  the  son  who  slew  her  for  her  incest 
Then — then — a  chaos  of  all  loathsome  things 
Throng'd  thick  and  shapeless:    I  was  dead,    yet 

fleeling  — 
Buried,  and  raised  again  — consumed  by  worms. 
Purged  by  the  flames,  and  withered  in  \hit  air  1 
I  can  fix  nothing  ftirther  of  my  thoughts. 
Save  that  I  long'd  for  thee,  and  sought  for  thee. 
In  an  these  agonies, — and  woke  and  found  thee. 

Mfr.  So  Shalt  thou  find  me  ever  at  thy  side. 
Here  and  hereafter,  if  the  last  may  be. 
But  think  not  of  these  things — the  mere  creations 
Of  late  events,  acting  upon  a  firame 
Unused  to  toll,  yet  over- wrought  by  toil 
Such  as  might  try  the  sternest 

Sar.  I  am  better. 

Now  that  I  sec  tkee  imn  more,  what  was  seat 
Seems  nothing. 

Enter  Salxxkxzs. 

SaL  Is  the  king  so  soon  awake  ? 

Sar.  Tes,  brother,  and  I  would  I  had  not  slept ; 
For  an  the  predecessors  of  our  line 
Bose  up,  methought,  to  drag  me  down  to  them. 
My  fether  was  amongst  them,  too ;  but  he, 
I  know  not  why,  kept  from  me,  leaving  me 
Between  the  hunter-founder  of  our  race. 
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And  her,  the  homicide  and  husband-killcr, 
^liom  you  call  glorious. 

SaL  So  I  term  you  also. 

Now  you  have  shown  a  spirit  like  to  hen. 
By  day-break  I  propose  that  we  set  forth. 
And  charge  once  more  the  rebel  crew,  who  still 
Keep  gathering  head,  repulsed,  but  not  quite  quelled. 
Sar.  How  wears  the  night  ? 
Sat.  There  yet  remains  some  hours 

Of  darkness ;  use  them  for  your  further  rest 

Sar.  No,  not  to-night,  if  'tis  not  gone :  methought 
I  pass'd  hours  in  that  vision. 

Myr.  Scarcely  one ; 

I  watch*d  by  you :  it  was  a  heavy  hour. 
But  an  hour  only. 

Sar.  Let  us  then  hold  council ; 

To-morrow  we  set  fbrth. 

SaL  But  ere  that  time, 

I  bad  a  grace  to  seek. 

Sar.  'Tis  granted. 

SaL  Hear  it 

Ere  you  reply  too  readily ;  and  'tis 
For  your  ear  only. 
Myr.  Prince,  I  take  my  leave. 

[Exit  MvaaHA. 
SaL  That  slave  deserves  her  ft-eedom. 
Sar.  Freedom  only ! 

That  slave  deserves  to  share  a  throne. 

SaL  Tour  patience — 

'TIS  not  yet  vacant,  and  'tis  of  its  partner 
I  come  to  speak  with  you. 

Sar,  How  !  of  the  queen  ? 

SaL  Even  so.    I  Judged  It  fitting  for  their  safety. 
That,  ere  the  dawn,  she  sets  forth  with  her  chiidreu 
For  Paphlagonia,  where  our  kinsman  Cotta 
Governs ;  and  there  at  all  events  secure 
Hy  nephews  and  your  sons  their  lives,  and  with  them 

Their  just  pretensions  to  the  crown  in  case 

Sar.  I  perish — as  is  probable :  well  thought — 
Let  them  set  forth  with  a  sure  escort 

SaL  That 

Is  all  provided,  and  the  galley  ready 
To  drop  down  the  Euphrates  i ;  but  ere  they 
Depart,  will  you  not  see 

Sar.  My  sons  ?     It  may 

Unman  my  heart,  and  the  poor  boys  will  weep  ; 
And  what  can  I  reply  to  comfort  them. 
Save  with  some  hollow  hopes,  and  iU-wom  smiles  ? 
Tou  know  I  cannot  feign. 

SaL  But  you  can  fcH.1 ; 

At  least,  I  trust  so :  in  a  word,  the  queen 
Requests  to  see  you  ere  you  part — for  ever. 

Sar.  Unto  what  end  ?  what  purpose  ?  I  will  grant 
Aught — all  that  sh«  can  ask — but  such  a  meeting. 
Sal.  Tou  know,  or  ought  to  know,  enough  of  women. 
Since  you  have  studied  them  so  steadily, 
That  what  they  ask  in  aught  that  touches  on 
The  heart,  is  dearer  to  their  feelings  or 
Their  fancy,  than  the  whole  external  world. 
I  think  as  you  do  of  my  sister's  wish ; 
But  twas  her  wish— she  is  my  sister — you 
Her  husband — will  you  grant  it  ? 

Sar.  'Twill  be  useless : 

But  let  her  come. 

'  [We  hardly  know  wbf  Lord  Djron,  who  has  not  in  other 
rnpects  shown  a  slavish  dRference  for  Diodorus  Siculus, 
ihoaJd  thos  follow  hfan  in  the  manifest  geographical  blunder 
of  pladng  NixMTefa  on  the  Eupkrates  instead  of  the  Tigris, 


So!.  1  ga  [Exii  Salz^ixkcs. 

Sar.  liVe  have  lived  asunder 

Too  long  to  meet  again — and  now  to  meet  I 
Have  I  not  cares  enow,  and  pangs  enow, 
To  bear  alone,  that  wc  must  mingle  sorrows, 
lYho  have  ceased  to  mingle  love  ? 

Jie-4nter  SALXitENKs  and  Zaxika. 

SaL  My  sister  I  Courage : 

Shame  not  our  blood  with  trembling,  but  remember 
From  whence  we  sprung.    The  queen  is  present,  sire. 

Zar.  I  pray  thee,  brother,  leave  me. 

Sal.  Since  you  ask  it 

[Exit  Salemekes. 

Zar.  Alone  with  him !  How  many  a  year  has  pass'd. 
Though  we  are  still  so  young,  since  we  have  met, 
AVhich  I  have  worn  in  widowhoou  of  heart 
He  loved  me  not:  yet  he  seems  little  changed— 
Changed   to  me    only  — would    the    change  were 

mutual  I 
He  speaks  not — scaroe  regards  me — not  a  word — 
Nor  look — yet  he  was  soft  of  voice  and  aspect, 
Indifferent,  not  austere.     My  lord  ! 

Sar.  Zarina  I 

Zar.  No,  not  Zarina »- do  not  say  Zarina. 
That  tone — that  word — annihilate  long  years. 
And  things  which  make  them  longer. 

Sar.  *Tls  too  late 

To  think  of  these  past  dreams.   Let's  not  reproach — 
That  is,  reproach  me  not — for  the  latt  time 

Zar.  Andjirst.     I  ne'er  reproach'd  you. 

Sar.  'T  is  most  true ; 

And  that  reproof  comes  heavier  on  my  heart 
Than But  our  hearts  are  not  in  our  own  power. 

Zar.  Nor  hands ;  but  I  gave  both. 

Sar.  Tour  brother  said 

It  was  your  wQl  to  see  me,  ere  you  went 
From  Nineveh  with (JTe  huitatea). 

Zar.  Our  children :  it  is  true. 

I  wish'd  to  thank  you  that  you  have  not  divided 
My  heart  fh>m  all  that 's  left  it  now  to  love  — 
Those  who  are  youn  and  mine,  who  look  like  you. 
And  look  upon  me  as  you  look'd  upon  me 
Once But  they  have  not  changed. 

Sar.  Nor  ever  wilL 

I  fiiin  would  have  them  dutiAil. 

Zar.  I  cherish 

Those  infonts,  not  alone  from  the  blind  love 
Of  a  fond  mother,  but  as  a  fond  woman. 
They  aro  now  the  only  tie  between  us. 

Sar.  Deem  not 

I  have  not  done  you  Justice :  rather  make  them 
Resemble  your  own  line,  than  their  own  sire. 
I  trust  them  with  you  —  to  you :  fit  them  for 

A  throne,  or,  if  that  be  denied Tou  have  heard 

Of  this  night's  tumults  ? 

Zar.  I  had  half  forgotten. 

And  could  have  welcomed  any  griei^  save  yours, 
AVhich  gave  me  to  behold  your  face  again. 

Sar.  The  throne — I  say  it  not  in  fear — but  *tis 
In  peril ;  they  perhaps  may  never  mount  it  i 
But  let  them  not  for  this  lose  sight  of  it 
I  will  dare  all  things  to  bequeath  it  them ; 
But  if  I  fiiU,  then  they  must  win  it  back 

in  opposition  not  only  to  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  East,  ! 
but  to  the  express  assertions  of  Herodotus,  Pliny,  and  Pto-  ! 
leroy.  — Heubb.3 
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Bravely — and,  won,  wear  it  wisely,  not  as  I 
Have  wasted  down  my  royalty. 

Zar.  They  ne'er 

Shall  know  ftom  me  of  aught  but  what  may  honour 
Their  Other's  memory. 

Sar,  Bather  let  them  hear 

The  truth  from  you  than  from  a  trampling  world. 
If  they  be  in  adversity,  they  11  learn 
Too  soon  the  soom  of  crowds  for  crownless  princes. 
And  find  that  all  their  Other's  sins  are  theirs. 
My  boys  1 — I  could  have  borne  it  were  I  childless. 

Zar,  Oh  I  do  not  say  so — do  not  poison  all 
My  peace  left,  by  onwishing  that  thou  wert 
A  fother.     If  thou  conquerest,  they  shall  reign. 
And  honour  him  who  saved  the  realm  for  them. 
So  little  cared  for  as  his  own  ;  and  if 

Sar,  *Tis  lost,  all  earth  will  cry  out,  thank  your 
Ihtherl 
And  they  will  swell  the  echo  with  a  curse. 

Zar.  That  they  shall  never  do ;  but  rather  honour 
The  name  of  him,  who,  dying  like  a  king. 
In  his  last  hours  did  more  for  his  own  memory 
Than  many  monarchs  in  a  length  of  days. 
Which  date  the  flight  of  time,  but  make  no  annals. 

Sar,  Our  annals  draw  perchance  unto  their  close ; 
But  at  the  least,  whate'er  the  past,  their  end 
Shall  be  like  their  beginning — memorable. 

2ttr.  Yet,  be  not  rash — be  careftil  of  your  life, 
list  but  for  those  who  love. 

Sar,  And  who  are  they  7 

A  slave,  who  loves  from  passion — 111  not  say 
Ambition — she  has  seen  thrones  shake,  and  loves ; 
A  few  friends  who  have  revelled  till  we  are 
As  one,  for  they  are  nothing  if  I  fall ; 
A  brother  I  have  lAJured — children  whom 
I  have  neglected,  and  a  spouse 

Zar.  Who  lovet. 

Sar.  And  pardons  ? 

Zar,  I  have  never  thought  of  this, 

And  cannot  pardon  till  I  have  condemn'd. 

Sar,  My  wife  1 

Zar.  Now  blessings  on  thee  for  that  word  ! 

I  never  thought  to.  hear  it  more  —  from  thee. 

Sar.  Oh !  thou  wilt  hear  it  flrom  my  sul^jects.  Tes — 
These  slaves,  whom  I  have  nurtured,  pamper'd,  fed. 
And  swoln  with  peace,  and  gorged  with  plenty,  till 
They  reign    themselves — all  monarohs    in    their 

mansions— 
Now  swarm  forth  in  rebellion,  and  demand 
His  death,  who  made  their  lives  a  Jubilee ; 
While  the  fbw  upon  whom  I  have  no  claim 
Are  faithful !  This  is  true,  yet  monstrous. 

Zar,  'Tls 

Perhaps  too  natural ;  for  benefits 
Turn  poison  in  bad  minds. 

Sar,  And  good  ones  make 

Good  out  of  eviL     Happier  than  the  bee. 
Which  hives  not  but  from  wholesome  flowers. 

Zar.  Then  reap 

The  honey,  nor  inquire  whence  *tLs  derived. 
Be  satisfied — you  are  not  all  abandon'd. 

>  C"  We  are  not  sure,  wbKher  there  U  not  a  conilderable 
TloUtion  of  costume  In  the  lense  of  degrafdation  with  which 
Myrrh*  M«ins  to  regard  her  situation  in  the  harem,  no  less 
than  in  the  resentment  of  Salemcnes,  and  the  remorse  of 
Sardanapalus  on  the  score  of  his  infidelitj  to  Zarina.  Little 
as  we  linow  of  the  domestic  habits  of  Aksyri.%  we  hare  reason 
to  conclude,  from  the  habits  of  contemporary  nations,  and 
fron  the  manners  of  the  East  In  every  age,  that  polygamy 


Sar,  My  MSt  Insnres  me  that  How  long;  bethink 
you. 
Were  not  I  yet  a  king,  should  I  be  mortal ; 
That  Is,  when  mortals  ors^  not  where  they  must  be  ? 

Sktr,  I  know  not     Bat  yet  live  fbr  my  — that  1% 
Tour  children's  sake  I 

Sar,  My  gentle,  wrong'd  Zarina  I  > 

I  am  the  very  slave  of  drcumstanoe 
And  impulse— borne  away  with  every  breath  I 
Miq>laccd  upon  the  throne — misplaoed  in  lifie. 
I  know  not  what  I  eoold  have  been,  but  fteel 
I  am  not  what  I  should  be  —  let  It  end. 
But  take  this  with  thee :  if  I  was  not  form'd 
To  prise  a  love  like  thine,  a  mind  like  thine, 
Nw  dote  even  on  thy  beauty »-as  I>e  doted 
On  lesser  charms,  fior  no  cause  save  that  such 
Devotion  was  a  duty,  and  I  hated 
All  that  Iook*d  like  a  chain  fbr  me  or  othen 
(This  even  rebellion  most  avouch) ;  yet  hear 
These  words,  perhaps  among  my  last — that  none 
E'er  valued  more  thy  virtues,  though  he  knew  not 
To  profit  by  them— as  the  miner  lights 
Upon  a  vein  of  virgin  ore,  discovering 
That  which  avails  him  nothing  t  he  hath  found  It, 
But  *t  is  not  his — but  some  superior's,  who 
Placed  him  to  dig,  but  not  divide  the  wealth 
Which  sparkles  at  his  fleet  i  nor  dare  he  lift 
Nor  iMise  it,  but  must  grovel  on,  nptuming 
The  sullen  earth. 

Zar,  Ohl  If  thou  hast  at  length 

Discover'd  that  my  love  is  worth  esteem, 
I  ask  no  more — but  let  us  hence  together. 
And  / — let  me  say  toe — shall  yet  be  h^ipy. 
Assyria  is  not  all  the  earth — we  11  find 
A  worid  out  of  our  own — and  be  more  bleas'd 
Than  I  have  ever  been,  or  thou,  with  all 
An  empire  to  indulge  Uiee. 

Enter  Sjllhixkxs. 

SaL  I  must  part  ye  — 

The  moments,  which  must  not  be  lost,  are  passing. 

Zar,  Inhuman  brother !  wilt  thou  thus  weigh  out 
Instants  so  high  and  blest  ? 

SaL  Blest  I 

Zar,  He  hath  been 

So  gentle  with  me,  that  I  cannot  think 
Of  quitting. 

SaL  So — this  fieminine  fkrewell 

Ends  ss  such  partings  end,  in  no  departure. 
I  thought  as  much,  and  yielded  against  all 
My  better  bodings.     But  it  must  not  be. 

Zar.  Not  be? 

SaL  Remain,  and  perish-^— 

Zar,  With  my  husband  — 

SaL  And  children. 

Zar,  Alas! 

SaL  Hear  me,  sister,  like 

My  sister :  — all's  prepared  to  make  your  safety 
Certain,  and  of  the  boys  too,  our  last  hopes ; 
*Tis  not  a  single  question  of  mere  feeling. 
Though  that  were  much — but  'tis  a  point  of  state : 

was  neither  accounted  a  crime  In  itself,  nor  as  a  m— sure  of 
which  the  principal  wife  was  Justi&ed  in  comnlalning.  And 
cren  in  Greece,  in  those  times  when  Myrrha's  character 
must  hare  been  formed,  —  to  be  a  captire,  and  subject  to  the 
captor's  pleasure,  was  accounted  a  misfortune  indeed,  but 
could  hardly  be  rcganled  as  an  infamy.  But  where  is  the 
critic  who  would  object  to  an  inaccxu^iBcy  which  haa  nrea 
occasion  to  sach  scncimenta  and  roch  poetry  ? —  Haasa.  j 
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Tbe  rebels  would  do  more  to  seixe  upon 
The  offspring  of  their  sovereign,  and  so  crush  — — 
Zar.  Ah  I  do  not  name  iL 
SaL  Well,  then,  mark  me :  when 

Thejr  are  safe  beyond  the  Median's  grasp,  the  rebels 
Have  mlss*d  their  chief  aim — the  extinction  of 
The  line  of  Nimrod.     Though  the  present  king 
Fall,  his  sons  live  for  Tictory  and  vengeance. 

Zar,  But  could  not  I  remain,  alone  ? 

Sal.  ^VhatI  leave 

Tour  children,  with  two  parents  and  yet  orphans— 
In  a  strange  land — so  young,  so  distant  ? 

Zar.  No  — 

My  bC'irt  will  break. 

SaL  Now  you  know  all — decide. 

Sar.  Zarina,  he  hath  spoken  well,  and  we 
Must  yield  awhile  to  this  necessity. 
Rfmaining  here,  you  may  lose  all ;  departing, 
Ton  save  the  better  part  of  what  is  left. 
To  both  of  us,  and  to  such  loyal  hearts 
As  yet  beat  in  these  kingdoms. 

SaL  The  time  presses. 

Sar.  Go,  then.     If  e*cr  we  meet  again,  perhaps 
I  may  be  worthier  of  you — and,  if  not. 
Remember  that  my  fiiults,  though  not  atoned  for, 
Are  tndeiL     Tet,  I  dread  thy  nature  will 
Grieve  more  above  the  blighted  name  and  ashes 

Which  once  were  mightiest  in  Assyria — than 

But  I  grow  womanish  again,  and  must  not ; 
I  must  learn  sternness  now.     My  sins  have  all 
Been  of  the  softer  order — huU  thy  tears  — 
I  do  not  bid  thee  not  to  shed  them — 'twere 
Easier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  its  source 
Than  one  tear  of  a  true  and  tender  heart- 
But  let  me  not  behold  them ;  they  unman  me 
Here  when  I  had  re-mann'd  mysell     My  brother, 
Lead  her  away. 

Zur^  Oh,  Ood  I  I  never  shall 

Behold  him  more  1  [obeyed. 

SaL  (ttriving  to  eondnct  her).  Nay,  sister,  I  must  be 

Zar.  I  must  remain — away  1  you  shaU  not  hold  me. 
What,  shall  he  die  alone  ?  —  /  live  alone  ? 

SaL  He  shall  not  die  alone ;  but  lonely  you 
Have  lived  fbr  years. 

Zar.  That's  (Use  1  I  knew  he  lived. 

And  lived  upon  his  image — let  me  go  I 

SaL  (eondueting  her  off  the  stage).  Nay,  then,  I 
must  use  some  fraternal  force. 
Which  you  will  pardon. 

Zar.  Never.     Help  me  !   Oh  ! 

Sardanapalus,  wilt  thou  thus  behold  me 
Torn  fhym  thee  ? 

SaL  Nay — then  all  is  lost  again. 

If  that  this  moment  is  not  gained. 

Zar.  My  brain  turns  — 

My  eyes  Cul— where  is  he  ?  [She  faints. 

Sar.  (advancing).  No  ^-  set  her  down — 

She's  dead — and  you  have  slain  her. 

SaL  'T  is  the  mere 

Faintness  of  o'envrought  passion :  in  tbe  air 
She  will  recover.  Pray,  keep  back.  ~  [Aside.]  I  must 

I  [This  KeiM  has  been,  bj  the  Edinburgh  Reriewen,  we 
kaov  not  why.  called  **  useless."  **  umuitural,"  and  **  tediously 
vritten.**  For  ourseWet,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  own  that 
ve  hare  read  tt  wUh  emotion.  It  is  an  interrlew  between 
Sardanapalus  and  hts  neglected  wife,  whom,  with  her  chil. 
Ann,  he  is  about  to  send  to  a  place  of  safctj.  Here,  too, 
howcrer.  he  is  represented,  with  much  poetical  art  and  jus- 
tice of  ddioeatioQ,  as,  in  the  nUdst  of  bis  deepest  regrets  for 
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Avail  myself  of  this  sole  moment  to 

Bear  her  to  where  her  children  are  embark'd, 

I'  the  royal  galley  on  the  river. 

[Salxmknzs  bears  her  off.  i 
Sar.  (solus).  This,  too  — 

And  this  too  must  I  suffer  —  I,  who  never 
Inflicted  purposely  on  human  hearts 
A  voluntary  pang  1    But  that  is  fhlse — 
She  loved  me,  and  I  loved  her.  — Fatal  passion  1 
Why  dost  thou  not  expire  at  once  in  hearts 
Which  thou  hast  lighted  up  at  once  ?     Zarina  1 
I  must  pay  dearly  for  the  desolation 
Now  brought  upon  thee.     Had  I  never  loved 
But  thee,  I  should  have  been  an  unopposed 
Monarch  of  honouring  nations.     To  what  gulfs 
A  single  deviation  from  the  track 
Of  human  duties  leads  even  those  who  claim 
The  homage  of  mankind  as  their  bom  due. 
And  find  it,  till  they  forfeit  it  themselves ! 

Enter  Mtrrha. 

Sar.    you  here  !     MI10  call'd  you  ? 

Myr.  No  one  —  but  I  heard 

Far  off  a  voice  of  wail  and  lamentation, 
And  thought 

Sar.  It  fonns  no  portion  of  your  duties 

To  enter  here  till  sought  for. 

Myr.  Though  I  might. 

Perhaps,  recall  some  softer  words  of  yours 
(Although  they  too  were  chiding),  which  reproved  me. 
Because  I  ever  dreaded  to  intrude ; 
Resisting  my  own  wish  and  your  h^unction 
To  heed  no  time  nor  presence,  but  approach  you 
Uncall'd  for:— I  retire. 

Sar,  Tet  stay — being  here. 

I  pray  you  pardon  me :  events  have  sour'd  me 
Till  I  wax  peevish — heed  it  not:  I  shall 
Soon  be  myself  again. 

Myr.  I  wait  with  patience, 

What  I  shall  see  with  pleasure. 

Sar.  Scarce  a  moment 

Before  your  entrance  in  this  hall,  Zarina, 
Queen  of  Assyria,  departed  hence. 

Myr.  Ah! 

Sar.  Wherefore  do  you  start  ? 

Myr.  Did  I  do  so  ? 

Sar.  'Twas  well  you  enter'd  by  another  portal. 
Else  you  had  meL     That  pang  at  least  is  spared  her  I 

Myr.  I  know  to  feel  for  her. 

Sar.  That  is  too  much. 

And  beyond  nature — 'tis  nor  mutual,^ 
Nor  possible.     Tou  cannot  pity  her, 
Nor  she  aught  but 

Myr.  Despise  the  favourite  slave  7 

Not  more  than  I  have  ever  scom'd  myself. 

Sar.  Scom'd  1  what,  to  be  the  envy  of  your  sex, 
And  lord  it  o'er  the  heart  of  the  world's  lord  ? 

Myr.  Were  you  the  lord  of  twice  ten  thousand 
worlds — 
As  you  are  like  to  lose  the  one  you  sway'd — 
I  did  abase  myself  as  much  in  being 

Zarina,  chiefly  engrossed  with  himself  and  his  own  sorrows, 
and  Inclined,  Immediatelr  afterwards,  to  visit  on  poor  Myrrba 
the  painful  feelings  which  his  own  reproaches  of  bimseu  hare 
occasioned.  —  HaaaaO 

*  [For  mutual,  the  MS.  in  our  hands  has  natural :  but  we 
are  not  quite  sure  that  there  has  been  merely  a  mtspriat  lu 
the  foregoing  editions.3 
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Yoar  paramour,  as  though  fou  were  a  peasant — 
Nay,  more,  if  that  the  peasant  were  a  Greek. 

Sar.  You  talk  it  well 

il/yr.  And  tmlj. 

Sar,  In  the  hour 

Of  man's  adversitf  all  things  grow  daring 
Against  the  falling ;  but  as  I  am  not 
Quite  fall*n,  nor  now  disposed  to  bear  reproaches, 
Perhaps  because  I  merit  them  too  often. 
Let  us  then  part  while  peace  is  still  between  us. 

Myr,  Part! 

Sar,  Have  not  all  past  human  beings  parted. 

And  must  not  all  the  present  one  day  part? 

Myr,  Why? 

Sar,  For  your  safety,  which  I  will  have  looked  to, 
With  a  strong  escort  to  your  native  land ; 
And  such  gif^  as,  if  you  had  not  been  all 
A  queen,  shall  make  your  dowry  worth  a  kingdom. 

Myr.  I  pray  you  talk  not  thus. 

Sar.  The  queen  is  gone : 

Tcu  need  not  shame  to  follow.     I  would  fall 
Alone — I  seek  no  partners  but  in  pleasure. 

Mgr.  And  I  no  pleasure  but  in  parting  not 
You  shall  not  force  me  firom  you. 

Sar,  Think  weU  of  it-> 

It  soon  may  be  too  late. 

Afyr.  So  let  it  be ; 

For  then  you  cannot  separate  me  from  you. 

Sar,  And  will  not ;  but  1  thought  you  wlsh'd  it. 

Myr,  I! 

Sar,  You  spoke  of  your  abasement 

Afyr,  And  I  feel  it 

Deeply — more  deeply  than  all  things  but  love. 

Sar.  Then  fly  from  it 

Myr,  *T  will  not  recall  the  past — 

*T  will  not  restore  my  honour,  nor  my  heart 
No — here  I  stand  or  fidL     If  that  you  conquer, 
I  live  to  Joy  in  your  great  triumph :  should 
Your  lot  be  different.  111  not  weep,  but  share  it 
You  did  not  doubt  me  a  few  hours  ago. 

Sar,  Your  courage  never— nor  your  love  till  now; 
And  none  could  make  me  doubt  it  save  younelfl 
Those  words 

Afyr.         Were  words.     I  pny  you,  let  the  proofii 
Be  in  the  past  acts  you  were  pleased  to  praise 
This  very  night,  and  in  my  fkirther  bearing. 
Beside,  wherever  you  are  borne  by  fhte. 

Sar,  I  am  content ;  and,  trusting  in  my  cause. 
Think  we  may  yet  be  victors  and  return 
To  peace — the  only  victory  I  covet 
To  me  war  is  no  giory—- conquest  no 
Renown.     To  be  forced  thus  to  uphold  my  right 
Sits  heavier  on  my  heart  than  all  the  wrongs 
These  men  would  bow  me  down  with.     Never,  never 
Can  I  forget  this  night,  even  should  I  live 
To  add  it  to  the  memory  of  others. 
I  thought  to  have  made  mine  inofffsusive  rule 
An  era  of  sweet  peace  *midst  bloody  annals, 
A  green  spot  amidst  desert  centuries. 
On  which  tlie  future  would  turn  back  and  smile. 
And  cultivate,  or  sigh  when  it  could  not 
Recall  Sardanapalus*  golden  reign. 
1  thought  to  have  made  my  realm  a  paradise. 
And  every  moon  an  epoch  of  new  pleasures. 
I  took  the  rabble's  shouts  for  love — the  breath 
Of  friends  for  truth — the  lips  of  woman  for 
My  only  guerdon — so  they  are,  my  Myrrba : 

[He  kiMset  Ker, 


Kiss  me.     Nowlet  them  take  my  fcalm  and  Ufo. 
They  shall  have  both*  but  never  thee ! 

Afyr.  No^  never  I 

Kan  may  despoil  his  lirother  man  of  all 
That's  great  or  jittering — itii^gJjMnf  foil — hoab 

yield- 
Friends  foil  —  slaves  fly — and  all  betray — and,  moiv 
Than  all,  the  roost  indebted— but  a  heart  [it 

That  loves  without  self-love  1    'T  is  here — now  prove 

Emt€r  Saixumxwu 

SaL  1  sought  you — How  I  sA«  here  again  ? 

Sar,  Return  not 

Norn  to  reproof:  methinks  your  aspect  speaks 
Of  higher  matter  than  a  woman's  presence. 

Sal,  The  only  woman  whom  it  moch  imports  me 
At  such  a  moment  now  is  safe  in  absence — 
The  queen  *s  embarked. 

Sar,  And  well  ?  say  that  much 

Sal, 
Her  transient  weakness  has  pass*d  o*cr ;  at  least. 
It  settled  into  tearicss  silence :  her 
Pale  fooe  and  glittering  eye,  after  a  glance 
Upon  her  sleeping  chUdren,  were  still  flx*d 
Upon  the  palace  towers  as  the  swift  galley 
Stole  down  the  hurrying  stream  beneath  the 

light; 
But  she  said  nothing. 

Sar,  Would  I  folt  no  more 

Than  she  has  said  I 

SaL  *Tis  now  too  late  to  feel  1 

Your  feelings  cannot  cancel  a  sole  pang : 
To  change  them,  my  advices  bring  sure  tidings 
That  the  rebellious  Medes  and  Chaldees,  marshaird 
By  their  two  leaders,  are  already  up 
In  arms  again ;  and,  serrying  their  ranks. 
Prepare  to  attack :  they  have  apparently 
Been  join*d  by  other  satraps. 

Sar,  What!  morerebeb? 

Let  us  be  first,  then. 

SaL  That  were  hardly  prudent 

Now,  though  it  was  our  first  intention.     If 
By  noon  to-morrow  we  are  join*d  by  those 
I've  sent  for  by  sure  messengers,  we  shall  be 
In  strength  enough  to  venture  an  attack. 
Ay,  and  pursuit  too :  but  till  then,  my  voice 
Is  to  await  the  onset 

Sar,  I  detest 

That  waiting :  though  it  seems  so  safe  to  fight 
Behind  high  walls,  and  hurt  down  foes  into 
Deep  fosses,  or  behold  them  sprawl  on  spikes 
Strew'd  to  receive  them,  still  I  like  it  not— 
My  soul  seems  lukewarm ;  but  when  I  set  on  them. 
Though  they  were  piled  on  mountains,  I  would  have 
A  pluck  at  tiiem,  or  perish  in  hot  Uood  I  — 
liet  me  then  charge  I 

SaL  You  talk  like  a  young  soldier. 

Sar,  I  am  no  soldier,  but  a  man :  speak  not 
Of  soldiership,  I  loathe  the  word,  and  those 
Who  pride  themselves  upon  it ;  but  direct  me 
Where  I  may  pour  upon  them. 

Sal.  Tou  must  spare 

To  expose  your  life  too  hastily ;  tts  not 
Like  mine  or  any  other  subject's  breath : 
The  whole  war  turns  upon  it  —  with  it;  this 
Alone  creates  it,  kindles,  and  may  quench  it— 
Prolong  it  —  cod  it 

Sar.  Then  let  us  end  both  I 
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T'were  better  thus,  perhaps,  than  prolong  either; 
I*m  sick  of  one,  perchance  of  both. 

[A  trmmpei  founds  withomt, 

SaL  Hark! 

Sar.  Letts 

Beplja  not  li!»ten. 

iSoL  And  your  wound ! 

Sar,  *TIs  bound — 

Tii  heal*d — I  had  forgotten  it     Away  1 
A  k«ch*s  lancet  would  have  scratch'd  me  deeper ;  i 
The  slave  that  gave  it  might  be  well  ashamed 
Tt>  have  struck  so  weakly. 

SaL  Now,  may  none  this  hour 

Strike  with  a  better  aim  I 

Sar.  Ay,  if  we  conquer ; 

But  if  not,  they  will  only  leave  to  me 
A  task  they  might  have  spared  their  king.     Upon 
them  I  [  Trumpet  wounda  again. 

SaL  I  am  with  you. 

Sar,  Ho,  my  arms  !  again,  my  arms ! 

[^Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 
The  wame  HaU  in  the  Palace. 

MraaHA  and  Balza. 

Afyr.  {at  a  window).  The  day  at  last  has  broken. 
What  a  night 
Hath  osher'd  it !  How  beautlAil  in  heaven ! 
Though  varied  with  a  transitory  storm. 
More  beautiful  in  that  variety ! 
How  hideous  upon  earth  1  where  peace  and  hope, 
And  love  and  revel,  in  an  hour  were  trampled 
By  human  passions  to  a  human  chaos. 
Not  yet  resolved  to  separate  elements.  — 
Tis  warring  still  1  And  can  the  sun  so  rise. 
So  bright,  so  rolling  back  the  clouds  into 
Vapours  more  lovely  than  the  unclouded  sky. 
With  golden  pinnacles,  and  snowy  mountains. 
And  billows  purpler  than  the  ocean's,  making 
In  heaven  a  glorious  mockery  of  the  earth. 
So  like  we  almost  deem  it  permanent ; 
So  fleeting,  we  can  scarcely  call  it  aught 
Beyond  a  vision,  *tis  so  transiently 
Scatter'd  along  the  eternal  vault* :  and  yet 
It  dwells  upon  the  soul,  and  soothes  the  soul. 
And  blends  itself  into  the  soul,  until 
Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  haunted  epoch 
Of  sorrow  and  of  love ;  which  they  who  mark  not. 
Know  not  the  realms  where  those  twin  genii  9 
(Who  chasten  and  who  purify  our  hearts. 
So  that  we  would  not  change  their  sweet  rebukes 
For  all  the  boisterous  Joys  that  ever  shook 
The  air  with  clamour),  build  the  palaces 
Where  their  fbnd  votaries  repose  and  breathe 
Briefly;  —  but  in  that  brief  cool  calm  inhale 
Enough  of  heaven  to  enable  them  to  bear 
The  rest  of  common,  heavy,  human  hours, 

'  C*  A  leech**  UiioeC  would  have  done  ai  much.** —  MS.] 

*  [Thi«  dcceriiitlon  of  the  son  roUhig  bark  the  rapoorf  ft 
ippareatlT  imitated  from  a  magnificent  scene  in  the  second 
i*nk.  of  Wordsworth's  Excursioo  :  — 

"  Round  them  and  above. 

Glitter,  with  dark  recesses  interposed, 
Casoaent,  and  cottage-roof,  and  stems  of  trees    . 


And  dream  them  through  in  placid  suflTerance ; 

Though  seemingly  employed  like  all  the  rest 

Of  toiling  breathers  in  allotted  tasks  « 

Of  pain  or  pleasure,  fico  names  for  one  feeling. 

Which  our  internal,  restless  agony 

Would  vary  In  the  sound,  although  the  sense 

Escapes  our  highest  efforts  to  be  happy. 

BaL  You  muse  rightcalmly :  and  can  you  so  watch 
The  sunrise  which  may  be  our  last  ? 

ATyr,  It  is 

Therefore  that  I  so  watch  it,  and  reproach 
Those  eyes,  which  never  may  behold  it  more. 
For  having  look'd  upon  it  oft,  too  oft. 
Without  the  reverence  and  the  rapture  due 
To  that  which  keeps  all  earth  from  being  as  firagile 
As  I  am  in  this  form.     Come,  look  upon  It, 
The  Chaldce*s  god,  which,  when  I  gaze  upon, 
I  grow  almost  a  convert  to  your  BaaL 

BaL  As  now  he  reigns  In  heaven,  so  once  on  earth 
He  sway'd. 

3/yr.  He  sways  it  now  fiur  more,  then ;  never 

Had  earthly  monarch  half  the  power  and  glory 
Which  centres  in  a  single  ray  of  his. 

BaL  Surely  he  is  a  god  ! 

Myr.  So  we  Greeks  deem  too ; 

And  yet  I  sometimes  think  that  gorgeous  orb 
Must  rather  be  the  abode  of  gods  than  onn 
Of  the  immortal  sovereigns.     Now  he  breaks 
Through  all  the  clouds,  and  Alls  my  eyes  with  light 
That  shuts  the  world  out.     I  can  look  no  more. 

BaL  Hark  !  heard  you  not  a  sound  ? 

Myr.  No,  'twas  mere  fancy; 

They  battle  it  beyond  the  wall,  and  not 
As  in  late  midnight  conflict  in  the  very 
Chambers :  the  palace  has  become  a  fortress 
Since  that  insidious  hour ;  and  here,  within 
The  very  centre,  girded  by  vast  courts 
And  regal  halls  of  pyramid  proportions. 
Which  must  be  carried  one  by  one  before 
They  penetrate  to  where  they  then  arrived. 
We  are  as  much  shut  in  even  from  the  sound 
Of  peril  as  fh>m  glory. 

Bal.  But  they  reach'd 

Thus  fiir  before. 

Myr,  Yes,  by  surprise,  and  were 

Beat  back  by  valour :  now  at  once  we  have 
Courage  and  vigilance  to  guard  us. 

BaL  May  they 

Prosper  I 

Myr.       That  Is  the  prayer  of  many,  and 
The  dread  of  more :  it  Is  an  anxious  hour ; 
I  strive  to  keep  it  flrora  my  thoughts.     Alas ! 
How  vainly ! 

BaL  It  is  said  the  king's  demeanour 

In  the  late  action  scarcely  more  appall'd 
The  rebels  than  astonish'd  his  true  suljects. 

Myr.  Tis  easy  to  astonish  or  appal 
The  vulgar  mass  which  moulds  a  horde  of  slaves ; 
But  he  did  bravely. 

BaL  Slew  he  not  Beleses  ? 

I  heard  the  soMiers  say  he  struck  him  down. 

Half^Tdl'd  In  Taponring  cloud,  the  sUrcr  steam 
Of  dews  fast  melting  on  tlietr  leafv  boughs 
By  the  strong  sunbeams  smitten.  3 

*  C*  Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  epoch  of 

Sorrow  and  lore ;  and  ther  wlio  mark  them  not 
Can  ne*er  hold  cuurerse  w'ith,"  &c.  —  MS.] 

<  C*  Of  labouring  wretches  in  aUottcd  tasks."—  MS.] 
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Myr.  The  wretch  was  OTeithrown,  but  rescued  to 
Triumph,  perhaps,  o*er  one  who  Tanquish'd  him 
In  light,  as  he  had  spared  him  In  his  peril ; 
And  hf  that  heedless  pity  risk*d  a  crown. 

BaL  Hark!  [slowly. 

Afyr.  Tou  are  right:    some  steps  approach,  but 

EmUr  Soldiers,  hearing  in  SALSXBxn  w&undad,  with 
a  brokeM  Jardin  in  Att  Side .-  they  teat  Attn  mpom  one 
of  the  Conches  which  famish  the  Apartment* 

Afyr,    Oh,  Jove ! 

Bal.  Then  all  is  over. 

SaL  ThatislUse. 

Hew  down  the  slave  who  says  so,  if  a  soldier. 

Afyr.  Spare  him — he *s  none:  a  mere  court  but- 
terfly. 
That  flutters  in  the  pageant  of  a  monarch. 

SaL  Let  him  live  on,  then. 

Afyr.  So  wilt  thou,  I  trust 

SaL  I  fiUn  would  lire  this  hour  out,  and  the  event. 
But  doubt  i^     Wherefore  did  ye  bear  me  here  ? 

SoL  By  the  king's  order.  'W'hen  the  javelin  struck 
you, 
Tou  fell  and  fainted :  twas  his  strict  command 
To  bear  you  to  this  halL 

SaL  'T  was  not  ill  done : 

For  seeming  slain  in  that  cold  dizzy  trance. 
The  sight  might  shake  our  soldiers — but — t  Is  vain, 
I  feel  it  ebbing  1 

Afyr.  Let  me  see  the  wound ; 

I  am  not  quite  skilless :  in  my  native  land 
"T  is  part  of  our  instruction.     War  being  constant. 
We  are  nerved  to  look  on  such  things.  1 

Sol.  Best  extract 

The  javelin. 

Afyr.  Hold  !  no,  no,  it  cannot  be. 

SaL  I  am  sped,  then ! 

Afyr.  With  the  blood  that  tut  must  foUow 

The  extracted  weapon,  I  do  fear  thy  life. 

SaL    And  I  not  death.     Where  was    the   king 
when  you 
Conveyed  me  firom  the  spot  where  I  was  stricken  ? 

SoL  Upon  the  same  ground,  and  encouraging 
With  vctfce  and  gesture  the  dispirited  troops 
Who  had  seen  you  fall,  and  fidter'd  back. 

SaL  Whom  heard  ye 

Named  next  to  the  command? 

SoL  I  did  not  hear. 

SaL  Fly,  then,  and  tell  him,  *twas  my  last  request 
That  Zames  take  my  post  until  the  junction, 
So  hoped  for,  yet  delayed,  of  OfhUanes, 
Satrap  of  Susa.     Leave  me  here :  our  troops 
Are  not  so  numerous  as  to  spare  your  absence. 

Sol.  But  prince 

Sal.  Hence,  I  say !  Here 's  a  courtier  and 

A  woman,  the  best  chamber  company. 
As  you  would  not  permit  me  to  expire 
Upon  the  field,  1 11  have  no  idle  soldiers 
About  my  sick  couch.     Hence  !  and  do  my  bidding ! 

[Exeunt  the  Soldiers. 

Afyr.  Gallant  and  glorious  spirit !  must  the  earth 
So  soon  resign  thee  ? 

SaL  GenUe  M}Trha,  *tis 

The  end  I  would  have  chosen,  had  I  saved 
The  monarch  or  the  monarchy  by  this ; 
As  *t  is,  I  have  not  outlived  them. 

I  C^  We  ore  used  to  such  Inaictions.**—  MS.] 


e^ 


Afyr.  Ton  wax  paler. 

SaL  Tour  hand ;  this  broken  weapon  but 
My  pangs,  without  sostaining  life  enough 
To  make  me  useftil :  I  would  draw  it  forth. 
And  my  life  with  it,  could  I  but  hear  how 
The  fight  goes. 


And  the  battle 


Enter  SaKDAirArALus  amd 

Sar.  My  best  brother  t 

SaL 
Is  lost? 

5^.  {despendinylyy.  Ton  see  aw  here. 
SaL  I*d  rather  see  you  fA««  / 

[^e  draws  omt  the  weeq^on  from  the  wammd, 

Sar.  And  thns  I  will  be  seen ;  unless  the  succour. 
The  last  frail  reed  of  our  beleaguer'd  hopes. 
Arrive  with  Ofratanes. 

Afyr.  Did  you  not 

Receive  a  token  frtun  your  dying  brother. 
Appointing  Zames  chief  ? 

Sar.  I  did. 

Afyr.  Where  *s  Zames  ? 

Sar.  Dead. 

Afyr.  AndAltada? 

Sar.  Dying. 

Afyr.  Fania?  Sfero? 

Sar.  Pania  yet  lives;  but  Sfero *s  fled,  or  captive. 
I  am  alone. 

Afyr.  And  Is  all  lost  7 

Sar.  Our  walls. 

Though  thinly  mann'd,  may  still  bold  out  against 
Their  present  force,  or  aught  save  treachery : 
But  i' the  field 

Afyr.  I  thought  'twas  the  intent 

Of  Salemenes  not  to  risk  a  sally 
Till  ye  were  strengthen*d  by  the  expected  succours. 

Sar.  I  over-ruled  him. 

Afyr.  Well,  the  feult  Is  a  brave  one. 

Sar.  But  fiitaL     Oh,  my  brother  I  I  would  give 
These  realms,  of  which  thou  wcrt  the  ornament, 
The  sword  and  shield,  the  sole-redeeming  honour. 

To  call  back But  I  will  not  weep  for  thee ; 

Thou  Shalt  be  mourned  for  as  thou  wouldst  be  moum*d. 

It  grieves  me  most  that  thou  couldst  quit  this  life 

Believing  that  I  could  survive  what  thou 

Hast  died  for — our  long  royalty  of  race. 

If  I  redeem  it,  I  will  give  thee  blood 

Of  thousands,  tears  of  millions,  for  atonement, 

(The  tears  of  all  the  good  are  thine  already). 

if  not,  we  meet  again  soon, —  if  the  spirit 

Within  us  lives  beyond :  — thou  readest  mine. 

And  dost  me  justice  now.     Let  me  once  clasp 

That  yet  warm  hand,  and  fold  that  throbless  heart 

[Embraces  the  body. 
To  this  which  beats  so  bitteriy.     Now,  bear 
The  body  hence. 

Soldier.  Where  ? 

Sar.  To  my  proper  chamber. 

Place  it  beneath  my  canopy,  as  though 
The  king  lay  there :  when  this  is  done,  we  will 
Speak  fiurther  of  the  rites  due  to  such  ashes. 

[Exeunt  Soldiers  with  the  body  o/* Saucvxkxs. 

Enter  Pakia. 

Sar.  Well,  Pania  I  have  you  placed  the  giuirdsi 
and  issued 
The  orders  flx*d  on  7 
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Pan.  Sire,  I  have  obey'd. 

Sar,  And  do  the  soldiers  luep  their  hearts  up  ? 

Poji.  Sire  ? 

Sar,  I*m  answer'd  1  When  a  liing  asks  twice,  and 
has 
A  question  as  an  answer  to  Ait  question. 
It  is  a  portent     What !  they  are  disheartened  ? 

Peat,  The  death  of  Salemenes,  and  the  shouts 
Of  the  exulting  rebels  on  his  fiUl, 
Have  made  them 

Sar.        Rage — not  droop— it  should  have  been. 
We  *11  find  the  means  to  rouse  them. 

Pan.  Such  a  loss 

Might  sadden  even  a  victory. 

Sar,  Alas  I 

Who  can  so  feel  it  as  I  feel?  but  yet,  [and  we 

Though  coop'd  within  these  walls,  they  are  strong. 
Have  those  without  will  break  their  way  through  hosts, 
To  make  their  sovereign's  dwelling  what  it  was  — 
A  palace ;  not  a  prison,  nor  a  fortress. 

Enter  om  Officer,  haetily* 

Sar.  Thy  &ce  seems  ominous.     Speak  I 

Offi,  I  dare  not 

Sar,  Dare  not  ? 

While  millions  dare  revolt  with  sword  in  hand  I 
That's  strange.  I  pray  thee  break  that  loyal  silence 
Which  loathes  to  shock  its  sovereign ;  we  can  hear 
Worse  than  thou  hast  to  tell. 

Pan,  Proceed,  thou  hearest. 

Offi,  The  wall  which  skirted  near  the  river's  brink 
Is  thrown  down  by  the  sudden  inundation 
Of  the  Euphrates,  which  now  rolling,  swoln 
From  the  enormous  mountains  where  it  rises. 
By  the  late  rains  of  that  tempestuous  region, 
O*erfloods  its  banks,  and  hath  destroyed  the  bulwark. 

PeiJi.  That 's  a  black  augtiry  !  it  has  been  said 
For  ages,  **  That  the  city  ne'er  should  yield 
To  man,  until  the  river  grew  its  foe.** 

Sar.  I  can  foigive  the  omen,  not  the  ravage. 
How  much  is  swept  down  of  the  wall  ? 

Offi.  About 

Some  twenty  stadiL  i 

Sar.  And  all  thb  is  left 

Pervious  to  the  assailants  ? 

Offi.  For  the  present 

The  river's  Airy  must  impede  the  assault ; 
But  when  he  shrinks  into  his  wonted  channel, 
And  may  be  cross'd  by  the  accustom'd  barks. 
The  palace  is  their  own. 

Sar.  That  shall  be  never. 

Though  men,  and  gods,  and  elements,  and  omens. 
Have  risen  up  'gainst  one  who  ne'er  provoked  them. 
My  ikthers'  house  shall  never  be  a  cave 
For  wolves  to  horde  and  howl  in. 

Pan.  With  your  sanction, 

I  will  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  take  such  measures 
For  the  assurance  of  the  vacant  space 
As  time  and  means  permit 

Sar.  About  it  straight ; 

And  bring  me  back,  as  speedily  as  fUU 
And  fair  investigation  may  permit, 


1  About  two  miles  and  a  halC 


■UVer,  which  U  a  •um  that  exceeds  all  credJbilitj.    A  man  is  ^ 
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Report  of  the  true  state  of  this  Irruption 

Of  waters.  [Exeunt  Pania  and  the  Officer, 

il/yr.         Thus  the  very  waves  rise  up 
Against  you. 

Sar.  They  are  not  my  sulqects,  girl. 

And  may  be  pardon'd,  since  they  can't  be  punish'd. 

Myr,  I  joy  to  see  this  portent  shakes  you  not 

Sar.  I  am  past  the  fear  of  portents:  they  can  tell  me 
Nothing  I  have  not  told  myself  since  midnight  *. 
Despair  anticipates  such  things. 

Myr.  Despair  1 

Sar.  No ;  not  despair  precisely.    When  we  know 
All  that  can  come,  and  how  to  meet  it  our 
Resolves,  if  firm,  may  merit  a  more  noble 
Word  than  this  is  to  give  it  utterance. 
But  what  are  words  to  us  ?  we  have  well  nigh  done 
With  them  and  all  things. 

Myr.  Save  one  deed — the  last 

And  greatest  to  all  mortals ;  crowning  act 
Of  all  that  was — or  is — or  is  to  be — 
The  only  thing  common  to  all  mankind. 
So  diiTlerent  in  their  births,  tongues,  sexes,  natures. 
Hues,  features,  dimes,  times,  feelings,  intellects,  * 
Without  one  point  of  union  save  in  this, 
To  which  we  tend,  for  which  we're  bom,  and  thread 
The  labyrinth  of  mystery,  call'd  life.  [cheerftil. 

Sar.  Our  clew  being  well  nigh  wound  out  let's  be 
They  who  have  nothing  more  to  fear  may  well 
Indulge  a  smile  at  that  which  once  appalFd ; 
As  children  at  discover'd  bugbears. 

Re-enter  Takil, 

Pan.  *T  is 

As  was  reported :  I  have  order'd  there 
A  double  guard,  withdrawing  from  the  wall 
Where  it  was  strongest  the  required  addition 
To  watch  the  breach  occasion'd  by  the  waters. 

Sar.  Tou  have  done  your  duty  ftithfUlly,  and  as 
My  worthy  Pania  I  ftxrther  ties  between  us 
Draw  near  a  close.     I  pray  you  take  this  key : 

[  Givee  a  key. 
It  opens  to  a  secret  chamber,  placed 
Behind  the  couch  in  my  own  chamber.     (Now 
Press'd  by  a  nobler  weight  than  e'er  it  bore — 
Though  a  long  line  of  sovereigns  have  lain  down 
Along  its  golden  frame — as  bearing  for 
A  time  what  late  was  Salemenes. )    Search 
The  secret  covert  to  which  this  will  lead  you ; 
'Tis  full  of  treasure  9 ;  take  it  for  yourself 
And  your  companions :  there  *t  enough  to  load  ye 
Though  ye  be  many.^     Let  the  slaves  be  freed,  too ; 
And  all  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  of 
Whatever  sex,  now  quit  it  in  an  hour.         [pleasure. 
Thence  launch  the  regal  barks,  once  form'd  for 
And  now  to  serve  for  safety,  and  embark. 
The  river's  broad  and  swoln,  and  uncommanded 
(More  potent  than  a  king)  by  these  besiegers. 
Fly !  and  be  happy ! 

Pan.  Under  your  protection  I 

So  you  accompany  your  fkithfril  guard. 

Sar.  No,  Pania !  that  must  not  be ;  get  thee  hence. 
And  leave  me  to  my  fate. 


lost  if  he  attempts  to  sum  op  tbe  whole  value ;  which  In- 
• -duces  me  to  belieye,  that  Athcnaus  must  have  rery  much 


•  C**  Complexions,  climes,  eras,  aod  Intellects.**  —  MS.3       t .  exaggerated ;  however,  we  may  be  assured,  from  his  account, 
>  r-  Athenieui  malces  these  treasures  amount  to  a  thousand      that  the  treasures  were  Immensely  great."-  Roi.li».] 
myriads  of  talents  of  gold,  and  ten  times  a«  m.-iny  talents  of : .     * 


**  Ye  will  find  the  crerlce 

To  which  the  key  fits,  with  a  UtUe  care.** .-  MS.3 
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Pem.                                Tls  the  ant  time 
I  ever  diaobej'd :  but  now 

Sar,  So  all  men 

Dare  beard  me  now,  and  Imolcnoe  within 
Apes  Treason  firam  without.     Question  no  further ; 
*Tls  my  command,  my  last  conunand.     Wilt  thorn 
Oppose  it 2  thorn/ 

JPbou  But  yet— not  yet 

Sar.  Well,  then. 

Swear  that  you  will  obey  when  I  shall  gi?e 
ThesignaL 

Am.  With  a  hearf  but  true  heart, 

I  promise. 

Sar,  *Tis  enough.     Now  order  here 

Faggots,  pine-nuts,  and  withered  loiTes,  and  such 
Tilings  as  catch  fire  and  blaze  with  one  sole  sparlc  ; 
Bring  cedar,  too,  and  precious  dnms,  and  spices. 
And  mighty  planks,  to  nourish  a  tall  pile ; 
Bring  frankincense  and  myrrh,  too,  for  it  is 
For  a  great  sacrifice  I  build  the  pyre  1 
And  heap  them  round  yon  throne. 

Pdiu  My  lord ! 

Sar.  I  have  said  it. 

And  you  have  twom. 

Pan.  And  could  keep  my  &ith 

Without  a  TOW.  [Exit  Pjlniju 

Myr,  What  mean  you  ? 

Sfxr,  Tou  shall  know 

Anon — what  the  whole  earth  shall  ne*er  forget 

Pania,  returning  with  a  HeralcL 

Pan,  My  king,  in  going  forth  upon  my  duty. 
This  herald  has  been  brought  before  mc,  craving 
An  audience. 

Sar.  Let  him  speak. 

Her,  The  Kii^  Arbaces 

Sar.  What,  crown*d  already  ?  — But,  proceed. 

Her.  Beleses, 

The  anointed  high^priest 

Sar.  Of  what  god,  or  demon  ? 

With  new  kings  rise  new  altars.     But,  proceed : 
Tou  are  sent  to  prate  your  master's  wUl,  and  not 
Reply  to  mine. 

Her.  And  Satrap  Ofiratanes 

Sar.  Why,  A«  is  oacrs. 

Her.  (jBhowimg  a  ring).   Be  sure  that  he  is  now 
In  the  camp  of  the  conquerors :  behold 
His  signet  ring. 

Sar.  'TIS  his.     A  worthy  triad ! 

Poor  Salemenes  1  thou  hast  died  in  tinae 
To  sec  one  treachery  the  less :  this  man 
Was  thy  true  friend  and  my  most  trusted  subject 
Proceed. 

Her.      They  offer  thee  thy  life,  and  freedom 
Of  choice  to  sini^e  out  a  residence 
In  any  of  the  ftirther  provinces. 
Guarded  and  watch'd,  but  not  confined  in  person. 
Where  thou  shalt  pass  thy  days  in  peace ;  but  on 
Condition  that  the  three  young  princes  are 
Given  up  as  hostages. 

Sar.  (ironicaUg).       The  generous  victors  I 

Her.  1  wait  the  answer. 

Scar,  Answer,  slave !  How  long 

Have  slaves  decided  on  the  doom  of  kings  ? 

Her.  Since  they  were  free. 

Sar.  Mouthpiece  of  mutiny ! 

Thou  at  the  least  shall  learn  the  penalty 
Of  treason,  though  its  proxy  only.     Pania  I 


Let  his  head  be  thrown  fhMn  our  waUs  within 
The  rebeb*  lines,  his  carcass  down  the  livcr. 
Away  with  him ! 

[pAjriA  and  th»  Gmardt 

Pan.  I  never  yet  obey*d 

Tour  orders  with  more  pleasure  than  tibe 
Hence  with  him,  soldiers  1  do  not  soil  thb  hall 
Of  royalty  with  treasonable  goie ; 
Put  him  to  rest  without 

Her.  A  single  wofd: 

My  office,  king,  is  sacred. 

Sar.  Andwhat^MMf 

That  thou  shouldst  come  and  dare  to  ask  of  me 
To  lay  it  down  ? 

Her.  1  but  obey*d  my  orders, 

At  the  same  peril  if  reftised,  as  now 
Incurr'd  by  my  obedience. 

Sar.  So  there  are 

New  monarchs  of  an  hoar*s  growth  as  despotic 
As  sovereigns  swathed  in  purple^  and  enthroned 
From  birth  to  manhood  ! 

Her.  My  life  waits  your  breath. 

Tours  (I  speak  humbly)— but  it  may  be — yours 
May  also  be  in  danger  scarce  less  imminent : 
Would  it  then  suit  the  last  hours  of  a  line 
Such  as  is  that  of  Nimrod,  to  destroy 
A  peacefhl  herald,  unarm'd,  in  his  office; 
And  violate  not  only  all  that  man 
Holds  sacred  between  man  and  man — but  that 
More  holy  tie  which  links  us  with  the  gods  ?       [act 

Sar.  He's  right — Let  him  go  free. — Myllfe*slast 
Shall  not  be  one  of  wrath.     Here,  liellow,  take 

[  Givee  him  a  golden  eupfhtm  a  table  near. 
This  golden  goblet,  let  it  hold  your  wine^ 
And  think  of  m«  ;  or  melt  it  into  ingots. 
And  think  of  notiiing  but  their  weight  aind  value. 

Her.  1  thank  you  doubly  for  my  life,  and  this 
Most  gorgeous  gift,  which  renders  It  more  predoos. 
But  mjist  I  bear  no  answer? 

Sar.  Tea, — I  ask 

An  hour's  truce  to  consider. 

Her.  But  an  hour's  ? 

Sar.  An  hour's :  if  at  the  expiration  of 
That  time  your  masters  hear  no  further  fhMn  me. 
They  are  to  deem  that  I  rqect  their  terms, 
And  act  beflttingly. 

Her.  I  shall  not  hSX 

To  be  a  feithf ul  legate  of  your  pleasure. 

Sar.  And  haik  I  a  word  more. 

Her.  I  Shan  not  forget  it, 

Whate'erlt  be. 

Sar.  Commend  me  to  Beleses ; 

And  tell  him,  ere  a  year  expire,  I  summon 
Him  hence  to  meet  me. 

Her.  Where? 

Sar,  At  Babylon. 

At  least  finom  thence  he  will  depart  to  meet  me. 

Her.  1  shall  obey  you  to  the  letter.    [Exit  Herald. 

Sar.  Pania  I  — 

Now,  my  good  Pania ! — quick  !  with  what  I  ordered. 

Pan.  My  lord, — the  soldiers  are  already  charged. 
And,  see  I  they  enter. 

[Soldiers    enter,    and  form  a  Pile    about    the 
Throne,^ 

Sar.  Higher,  my  good  soldiers^ 

And  thicker  yet ;  and  see  that  Uie  foundation 
Be  such  as  will  not  speedfly  exhaust 
Its  own  too  subtle  flame ;  nor  yet  be  quench'd 
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VFlth  anght  offlcious  aid  would  biing  to  quell  it. 
Let  the  throne  form  the  core  of  it ;  I  would  not 
Lieave  that,  save  firaught  with  fire  unquenchable. 
To  the  new  comers.    Frame  the  whole  as  if 
*T  were  to  enkindle  the  strong  tower  of  our 
Inveterate  enemies.     Now  it  bears  an  aspect  1 
How  say-  you,  Panla,  will  this  pile  suffice 
For  a  hinges  obsequies  7 

Pan,  Ay,  for  a  kingdom's. 

I  nnderstand  yon,  now. 

Sar.  And  blame  me  f 

Pan,  No — 

Let  me  but  fire  the  pile,  and  shore  it  with  you. 

Myr.  That  duty  *s  mine. 

Pan.  A  woman's ! 

MfT,  *Tls  the  soldier's 

Part  to  6itfar  his  sovereign,  and  why  not 
The  woman's  with  her  lover  ? 

Pan,  'Tis  most  strange  I 

Myr.  But  not  so  rare,  my  Pania,  as  thou  think'st  it 
In  the  mean  time,  live  thou.  — Farewell  I  the  pile 
Is  ready. 

Pan,      I  should  shame  to  leave  my  sovereign 
With  but  a  single  female  to  partake 
His  death. 

Sar.  Too  many  ftr  have  heralded 

Me  to  the  duit,  already.     Get  thee  hence ; 
Enrich  thee. 

Pan.  And  live  wretched ! 

Sar.  Think  upon 

Thy  vow : — *tis  sacred  and  Irrevocable. 

Pan.  Since  it  is  so,  fkrewelL 

Sar.  Search  well  my  chamber, 

Feel  no  remorse  at  bearing  off  the  gold ; 
Bemember,  what  you  leave  you  leave  the  slaves 
Who  slew  me :  and  when  you  have  borne  away 
All  safe  off  to  your  boats,  blow  one  long  blast 
Upon  the  trumpet  as  you  quit  the  palace. 
The  river's  brink  is  too  remote,  its  stream 
Too  loud  at  present  to  permit  the  echo 
To  reach  distinctly  from  its  banks.     Then  fly,— 
And  at  you  sail,  turn  back ;  but  still  keep  on 
Tour  way  along  the  Euphrates :  if  you  reach 
The  land  of  Paphlagonia,  where  the  queen 
Ii  safe  with  my  three  sons  in  Cotta's  court. 
Say  what  you  taw  at  parting,  and  request 
That  she  remember  what  I  mid  at  one 
Farting  more  moumftil  stilL 

I^m.  That  royal  hand  1 

Let  me  then  once  more  press  it  to  my  lips ; 
And  these  poor  soldiers  who  throng  round  you,  and 
Would  fein  die  with  you  I 

[  TSm  SolduTM  and  Pavia  throng  round  Aim, 
kuaing  hit  hand  and  tht  hem  of  hit  robe. 

Sar.  My  best  I  my  last  friends  I 

Let's  not  unman  each  other — part  at  once : 
All  fiuvwells  should  be  sudden,  when  for  ever. 
Else  they  make  an  eternity  of  moments. 
And  clog  the  last  sad  sands  of  life  with  tears. 
Hence,  and  be  happy :  trust  me,  I  am  not 
Norn  to  be  pitied ;  or  br  more  for  what 
Is  past  than  present ;  — for  the  Axture,  tis 
In  the  hands  of  the  deities,  if  such 
There  be :  I  shall  know  soon.     Farewell — FareweU. 

[Exeunt  Pavia  and  Soldiert. 

Mfr.  These  men  were  honest :  it  is  comfort  still 
That  our  last  looks  should  be  on  loving  faces. 

Sar.  And  Undjf  ones,  my  beautiful  I — but  hear  me  1 
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U  at  this  moment, — for  we  now  tare  on 
The  brink,— thou  feel'st  an  inward  shrinking  finom 
This  leap  through  flame  into  the  Axture,  say  it : 
I  shall  not  love  thee  less ;  nay,  perhaps  more. 
For  yielding  to  thy  natoie :  and  there 's  time 
Tet  fbr  thee  to  escape  henoe. 

Myr.  ShaU  I  Ught 

One  of  the  torches  which  Ue  heap'd  beneath 
The  ever-burning  lamp  that  bums  without. 
Before  Baal's  shrine,  in  the  adjoining  hall  ? 

Sar.  Do  so.     Is  that  thy  answer  ? 

Myr.  Thou  shalt  see. 

[Exit  SJraauA. 

Sar.  (toiut).  She  *s  flrm.  My  fatherv !  whom  I  will 
It  may  be,  purified  by  death  fh>m  some  [r^oin. 

Of  the  gross  stains  of  too  material  being, 
I  would  not  leave  your  ancient  first  abode 
To  the  defilement  of  usuniing  bondmen ; 
If  I  have  not  kept  your  inheritance 
As  ye  bequeathed  it,  thU  bright  part  of  it, 
Tour  treasure,  your  abode,  your  sacred  relics 
Of  arms,  and  records,  monuments,  and  spoils. 
In  which  they  would  have  reveil'd,  I  bear  with  me 
To  you  in  that  absorbing  element. 
Which  most  personifies  the  soul  as  leaving 
The  least  of  matter  unconsumed  beforo 
Its  fiery  workings :  — and  the  light  of  this 
Most  royal  of  fimereal  pyret  shall  be 
Not  a  mere  pillar  form'd  of  doud  and  flame, 
A  beacon  in  the  horison  fbr  a  day. 
And  then  a  mount  of  ashes,  but  a  light 
To  lesson  ages,  rebel  nations,  and 
Voluptuous  princest     Time  shall  quench  frill  many 
A  people's  records,  and  a  hero's  acts ; 
Sweep  empire  after  empire,  like  this  first 
Of  empires,  into  nothing ;  but  even  then 
Shall  spare  this  deed  of  mine,  and  hold  it  up 
A  problem  few  dare  Imitate,  and  none 
Despise— but,  it  may  be,  avoid  the  life 
Which  led  to  such  a  consummation. 

MraKHA  ref «nif  with  a  Ugkttd  Torch  in  one  ffand, 
and  a  Cup  in  the  other. 

Myr.  Lo  I 

I've  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  us  to  the  stars. 

Sar.  And  the  cup  ? 

Myr.  'TIS  my  country's  custom  to 

Make  a  libation  to  the  goda. 

Sar.  And  mine 

To  make  libations  amongst  men.     I  *ve  not 
Forgot  the  custom ;  and  although  alone. 
Will  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  many 
A  joyous  banquet  past, 

[SAaDANAPALUS  taktt  the  eupf  and  after  drink* 
ing  and  tinhiing  the  reverted  cup,  at  a  drop 
/kJitf  txdaimt — 

And  this  Ubation 
Is  for  the  excellent  Beleses. 

Myr.  Why 

Dwells  thy  mind  rather  upon  that  man's  name 
Than  on  his  mate's  in  villany  ? 

Sar.  The  one 

Is  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  tool,  a  kind 
Of  human  sword  in  a  fHend's  hand ;  the  other 
Is  master-mover  of  his  wariike  puppet : 
But  I  dismiss  them  fh>m  my  mind.  — Tet  pause. 
My  Myrrha !  dost  thou  truly  follow  me^ 
Freely  and  fearlessly  7 
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Jliyr.  And  dost  thou  think 

A  Greek  girl  dare  not  do  for  lore,  that  which 
An  Indian  widow  braves  for  custom  ?  > 

Sar,  Then 

We  but  await  the  signal. 

Af jrr.  It  is  long 

In  sounding. 

Sftr.  Now,  fiurewell ;  one  last  embrsce. 

Af  jrr.  Embrace,  but  not  the  last ;  there  is  one  more. 

Sar.  True,  the  commingling  Are  will  mix  our 
ashes. 

Myr.  And  pure  as  is  my  love  to  thee,  shall  they, 
Puiged  fh>m  the  dross  of  earth,  and  earthly  passion, 
lilz  pale  with  thine.   A  single  thought  yet  irks  me. 

Sar,  Say  it 

Afyr.  It  is  that  no  kind  hand  will  gather 

The  dust  of  both  into  one  urn. 

Sar.  The  better : 

Bather  let  them  be  borne  abroad  up<m 
The  winds  of  heaven,  and  scatter'd  into  air. 
Than  be  polluted  more  by  human  hands 
Of  slaves  and  traitors.     In  this  biasing  palace. 
And  its  enormous  walls  of  reeking  ruin. 
We  leave  a  nobler  monument  than  Egypt 
Hath  piled  in  her  brick  mountains,  o*er  dead  Idngs,* 
Or  kuu,  for  none  know  whether  those  proud  piles 


■*  And  what  it  there 


An  Indian  widow  diires  for  custom,  which 
A  Greek  girl  dare  not  do  for  lore?**—  US.] 

*  [Theie  lines  are  in  bed  taste  enough,  from  the  jingle  be. 
tween  kfmgs  and  Mer,  down  to  the  Jibsurditj'  of  beliering  that 
5$anianapelus  at  such  a  moment  would  be  lileelj  to  discuss  a 
point  of  antiquarian  curiosity.  But  they  involre  also  an  ana- 
chronism, inasmuch  as,  whatever  date  be  assigned  to  the 
ere^oo  of  the  earlier  prramids,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
appteheoding  that,  at  the  fall  of  Ninereh,  and  while  the 
kingdom  and  hierarchy  of  Egypt  snbsbtcd  in  their  fuU  splen- 
dour, the  destination  of  those  immense  fabrics  o>uld  oaTe 
been  a  matter  of  doubt  to  any  who  might  inquire  concerning 
them.  Herodotus,  three  hundred  years  later,  may  hare  been 
misinformed  of  tbeee  points ;  but,  when  Sardanapalus  lired, 
tlM  erection  of  pyramids  must.  In  all  probobiUtjr,  hare 
not  been  still  of  unDreqoent  occurrence,  and  the  nature  of 
tlieir  contents  no  suhiect  of  mistake  or  mystery.  —  Haaaa.! 

>  [Here  an  anonymous  critic  suspects  Lord  Byron  of  haring 
read  old  Fuller,  who  sajrs.  In  his  quaint  way,  **  the  pyramids. 
doting  with  age,  have  forgotten  the  names  of  their  founders."] 

«  ^in  **  SanJanapaloa  **  Lord  Bjrron  has  been  far  more  for. 
tonate  than  in  the  **  Doge  of  Venice,"  inasmuch  as  his  subject 
is  one  eminently  adapted  not  onlj  to  tragedr  in  general,  but 
to  tliat  peculiar  kind  of  tragedy  which  Lord  Byron  is  anxious 


to  recommend.  Ttie  history  of  the  last  of  tlie  Assyrian  kings 
is  at  ooce  suffldently  well  known  to  awaken  that  previous 
Interest  which  belongs  to  illustrious  names  and  earlj  asso- 
datSons  ;  and  sulBcieotly  remote  and  obscure  to  admit  of  any 
modlftcation  of  incident  or  clutfacter  which  a  poet  may  find 
oooTenient.  All  that  we  Imow  of  Ninevrh  and  its  sovereigns 
is  majestic,  indistinct,  and  mysterious.  We  read  of  an  exten- 
sive and  civilised  monarchy  erected  in  the  ages  immediatelj 
suraeeding  the  deluge,  and  existing  in  full  might  and  majesty 
whUe  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Italy  were  unoccupied, 
except  by  roving  savages.  We  read  of  au  empire  whose 
influence  extended  flrom  .Samarcand  bo  Troy,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Judah  to  those  of  Caucasus,  subverted,  after  a 
continuance  of  thirteen  hundred  rears,  and  a  dynsatj  of  thirty 
generations,  in  an  almost  htcred'ibly  short  space  of  time,  less 
by  the  revolt  of  two  provinces  than  by  the  anger  of  Heaven 
and  the  predicted  turv  of  natural  and  inanimate  agents.  And 
tlie  influence  which  both  the  conquests  and  the  misfortunes 
or  Assyria  appear  to  have  exerted  over  the  fates  of  the 
people  for  whcnn,  of  all  others  In  ancient  history,  our  strong- 
est feelings  are  (from  religious  motives)  Interested,  throws 
a  sort  of  sacred  pomp  over  the  greatness  and  the  crimes  of 
the  descwndants  of  Nimrod,  and  a  reverence  which  no  other 
eoually  remote  portion  of  profane  history  is  likely  to  obtain 
with  ua^  At  the  same  time,  all  which  we  know  Is  so  brief,  so 
general,  and  so  disjointed,  tliat  we  have  few  of  those  precon- 
ceived notions  of  the  persons  and  facts  represented  which  In 
classical  dramas,  if  servilely  followed,  destro}*  the  interest, 
and  if  rashly  departed  from  offend  the  prHudices,  of  the 
reader  or  the  auditor.  An  outline  is  given  of  the  most  ma- 
jestic kind  s  but  it  is  an  outline  only,  wliich  the  poet  may  fill 
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Be  for  their  monarch,  or  their  oz-god  Apis : 
So  much  for  monuments  that  have  forgotten 
nicir  very  record  !* 

ilfyr.  Then  tkreweH,  thon  earth  i 

And  toveliest  spot  of  earth  1  forewdl,  Ionia  i 
Be  thou  stili  free  and  lieautiftil,  and  for 
Aloof  from  desolation  1    My  last  prayer 
Was  for  thee,  my  last  thoughts,  save  osm,  were  of  thee ! 

Sar.  And  that  ? 

Mgr.  Is  yours. 

[  7%*  trwa^  o^Pawia  aon^  miAaid. 

Sar.  Harfct 

Myr.  Now/ 

Sar.  Adieu,  Assyria ! 

I  loved  thee  well,  my  own,  my  fothen*  land. 
And  better  as  my  ooimtry  than  my  kingdom. 
I  sated  thee  with  peace  and  joys ;  and  this 
Is  my  reward  I  and  now  I  owe  thee  nothing. 
Not  even  a  grave.  [He  mtommU  tk»  pilt. 

Now,  M>Trha  1 

Mjpr.  Art  thou  ready  ? 

Sar.  As  the  torch  in  thy  grasp. 

[MraaHA  Jirt»  tkt  pile. 

Myr.  'Tis  And  I  I  come. 

[At  MraaHA  sprinyg  forward  to  tkrow  kertdf 
into  tkgjlamu,  the  Curtain  falU.  « 

up  at  pleastire ;  and  in  ascribing,  as  Lend  Byron  lias  done 
for  the  sake  of  his  (kvourite  unities,  tlie  destruction  of  Uie 
Assyrian  empire  to  the  treason  of  one  night,  instead  of  the 
war  of  several  years,  be  has  neither  shodEed  our  better  know- 
ledge,  nor  incurred  any  conspicuous  improbability. . . .  Still, 
however,  tiie  developement  of  Sardanapalus's  character  is 
Incidental  only  to  the  plot  of  Lord  Byron's  drama,  and  though 
Uie  unities  have  confined  hia  picture  within  tu  narrower 
limits  than  he  mi^t  otherwise  have  thought  advisable,  the 
character  is  admirably  sketched ;  nor  Is  there  any  one  of  the 
portraitB  of  this  great  master  which  gives  us  a  nsore  fisvour- 
able  opinion  of  his  talents,  his  force  of  coDcentton,  hia  de- 
licacy and  vigour  of  touch,  or  ttie  richness  and  harmony  of 
his  colouring.  He  had,  indeed,  no  unCsvoorable  groundwork, 
even  in  the  few  hints  supplied  by  the  ancient  historians,  as  bo 
the  conduct  and  history  of  the  last  and  most  unfortunate  of 
the  line  of  Belus.  Though  accused  (whether  truly  or  falsely), 
by  his  triumphant  enemies,  of  the  moat  revolting  vices,  and 
an  eflbminacy  even  beyond  what  might  be  expected  fktan  the 
last  dregs  of  .Asiatic  despotism,  we  find  Sardanapalus,  when 
roused  by  the  approach  of  danger,  conducting  his  armies 
with  a  courage,  a  skill,  and,  for  some  time  at  least,  with  a 
success  not  inferior  to  those  of  his  most  warlike  ancestors. 
We  find  him  reUining  to  the  last  the  fidelity  of  his  most 
trusted  servants,  his  nearest  kindred,  and  no  SBBali  propor- 
tion of  his  hardiest  subjects.  We  see  him  providing  for  the 
safety  of  his  wife,  hta  children,  and  his  capital  dty,  with  all 
the  calmness  and  prudence  of  an  ezperioiced  captain.  We 
see  him  at  length  subdued,  not  by  man,  but  by  Heaven  and 
the  elements,  and  seeking  his  death  with  a  mixture  of  heroism 
and  ferodty  which  little  accords  with  our  aotSons  of  a  weak 
or  utterly  degraded  character.  And  even  the  strange  itory, 
variously  told,  and  without  ftautlier  exj^anatloo  scarcely  in- 
telligible, which  represents  him  as  budding  (or  fortifying) 
two  cities  in  a  single  day,  and  then  deforming  his  exploiu 
with  an  indecent  image  and  Inscription,  would  seem  to  imply 
a  mixture  of  energy  with  his  foliy  not  impossible,  periiapa,  to 
the  madness  of  absolute  power,  and  which  may  lead  na  to 
Impute  his  fkll  less  to  weakness  than  to  an  injudicious  and 
ostentatious  contempt  of  the  opinions  and  praiudlcea  of  raaiw 
kind.  Such  a  character,  —  luxurious,  energetic,  misanthro- 
pical, —  affords,  beyond  a  doubt,  no  common  advantages  to 
the  work  of  poetic  delineation;  and  U  is  predady  the  rharac- 
tcr  which  Lord  Byron  most  delights  to  draw,  aiid  which  he 

has  succeeded  best  in  drawing Haaaa. 

I  remember  Lord  Byron*s  mentioning,  that  the  story  of 
Sardanapalus  had  been  working  in  hia  brain  for  aeven  years 
before  he  commenced  iL  —  TaaLawzr bt. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  The  life  of  Dr.  Atrr : — 
**  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Doctor  cried  out — *  Have 
yoo  read  Sardanapalus  ?  *  —  'Yes,  Sir  ? '  —  *  Right ;  and  you 
could  n*t  sleep  a  wink  after  it?*  — 'Na*  —  ' Right,  right  — 
now  don't  say  a  word  more  about  it  to-night.'  The  memory 
of  that  fine  poem  seemed  to  act  like  a  spell  of  horrible  Uses- 
nation  TPon  hlm.**l 
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THE  TWO  FOSCARL 
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Wtt  ^loo  iffofitatix 

AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY.' 


Thn/atker  softens,  but  the  gwemor  *%  iwolred.  —  Cmma 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


MEN. 
Faavcxs  Foscari,  Do^  of  Venice, 
Jacopo  FoscAKi,  Son  of  the  Doge, 
Jamks  Lohsdano,  a  Patrician. 
Ma&co  Memmo,  a  Chief  of  the  Forty. 
Barbaaxco,  a  Senator. 

Other    SenatorSy    the    Comncil   of  Ten, 
GuarUh  Attendante,  ^.  ^. 

WOMAN. 
Mauha,  Wife  of  young  YoacAVii, 

Scene — the  Ducal  PaUce,  Venice. 


Cfie  CU)o  JFof^tavu^ 


ACT  I. 

SCENE   I. 

A  HaU  in  the  Ducal  Pulace, 

Enter  Lorsoano  '  and  Barbarigo,  meeting. 

Lor.  WusRK  is  the  prisoner  ? 
Bar.  Reposing  from 

The  Question. 

>  ['*  Begun  June  the  ISth,  completed  July  the  9tb,  Ravenna, 
IWl flirrjm."  — MS. 

■*  The  Two  Fofcari*'  wai  composed  at  Ravenna,  between 
the  nth  of  June  and  the  10th  of  July.  1821,  and  published 
with  **  Sardanapeltts  "  In  the  foUowine  December.  **  The  Ve- 
netian storr,"  writes  Lord  Bvron  to  Mr.  Murray, "  is  strictly 
historieaL  I  am  much  mortilled  that  GilTord  don't  take  to 
mr  new  dramas.  To  be  sure,  they  are  as  opposite  to  the 
Ehclish  drama  as  one  thing  can  be  to  another  ;  but  I  hare  a 
notion  that,  if  understood,  they  will,  in  time,  find  favour 
(though  MoT  on  the  stage)  with  the  reader.  The  simplicity  of 
plot  is  intentional,  and  the  avoidance  of  rant  also,  as  also  the 
eompreeslon  of  the  speeches  in  the  more  severe  situations. 
What  I  seek  to  show  in  *  the  Foscaris'  Is  the  tmppraeed  passions 
rather  than  the  rant  of  the  present  day.    For  that  matter  — 

•  Nay,  if  thou  It  mouth, 
1 11  rant  as  well  as  thou—' 

would  not  be  difficult,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  In  my  younger 
productioos— lutffframaffe  ones,  to  be  sure.'*— An  account 
of  the  Inddeots  on  wtiich  this  play  Is  founded,  is  given  in  the 
Appendix.  •] 

s  rThe  disadvantage,  and.  In  truth,  absurdity,  of  sacriflcing 
higher  objects  to  a  formal  adherence  to  the  unities  (see  antf, 
P^^44.)  is  strikingly  displayed  in  this  drama.  The  whole  in- 
terest here  turns  upon  the  Younger  Foscarl  having  returned 
fhm  banishment,  in  defiance  of  the  law  and  its  consequences, 

•  [Sea  ArPRMOix :  The  Two  Foscarl,  Note  A3 


Lor.  The  hour  *s  past — fix'd  yesterday 

For  the  resumption  of  his  trial. — Let  us 
Rejoin  our  colleagues  in  the  council,  and 
Urge  his  recall. 

Bar.  Nay,  let  him  profit  by 

A  few  brief  minutes  for  his  tortured  limbs  ; 
He  was  o'erwrought  by  the  Question  yesterday. 
And  may  die  under  it  if  now  repeated. 

Lor.  Well? 

Bar.  I  yield  not  to  you  in  love  of  justice, 

Or  hate  of  the  ambitious  Foscarl, 
Father  and  son,  and  all  their  noxious  race ; 
But  the  poor  wretch  has  suffer'd  beyond  nature's 
Most  stoical  endurance. 

Lor.  Without  owning 

His  crime. 

Bar.  Perhaps  without  committing  any. 

But  he  avow'd  the  letter  to  the  Duke 
Of  Milan,  and  his  sufferings  half  atone  for 
Such  weakness. 

Lor.  We  shall  see. 

Bar.  Tou,  Lorcdano, 

Pursue  hereditary  hate  too  far. 

Lor.  How  &r  ? 

Bar.  To  extermination. 

Lor.  When  they  are 

Extinct,  you  may  say  this.  —Let 's  hi  to  council. 

Bar.  Yet  pause— the  number  of  our  colleagues 
is  not 
Complete  yet;  two  are  wanting  ere  we  can 
Proceed. 

Lor.        And  the  chief  Judge,  the  Doge  7 

firom  an  unconquerable  longing  after  his  own  country.  Now, 
the  only  way  to  have  made  this  sentiment  palatable,  the  prac- 
ticable foundation  of  stupendous  sufl)!rlngs,  would  have  been, 
to  have  presented  him  to  the  audience,  wearing  out  his  heart  in 
exile,  and  forming  his  resolution  to  return,  at  a  distance  from 
his  country,  or  hovertng,  in  excruciating  suspense,  within  sight 
of  its  borders.  We  might  then  have  caught  some  glimpse  of 
the  nature  of  his  motives,  and  of  so  extraordinary  a  character. 
But  as  this  would  have  been  contrary  (o  one  of  the  unities, 
we  first  meet  with  him  led  fnxa  *«  the  Question,"  and  after- 
wards taken  back  to  it  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  or  clinging  to  the 
dungeon-walls  of  his  native  city,  and  expiring  from  his  dread 
of  leaving  them  ;  and  therefore  feel  more  wonder  than  sym- 
pathy, when  we  are  told,  that  these  agonising  consequences 
have  resulted,  not  firom  guilt  or  disaster,  but  merely  f^om  the 
hatensity  of  his  love  for  his  country. —JarraaT.} 

s  rnie  character  of  Loredano  is  well  conceived  and  truly 
tragic.  The  deep  and  settled  principle  of  hatred  which  ani- 
mates him,  and  which  Impels  nim  to  the  commission  of  the 
most  atrocious  cruelties,  may  seem,  at  first,  unnatural  and 
overstrained.  But  not  only  is  It  historically  tnie ;,  but.  when 
the  cause  of  that  haired  (the  supposed  murder  of  his  father 
and  uncles),  and  when  the  atrocious  maxima  of  Italian  re- 
venge, and  that  habitual  contempt  of  all  the  milder  feelings 
are  taken  into  consideration  which  constituted  the  glory  of 
a  Venetian  patriot,  we  may  conceive  how  luch  a  principle 
might  be  not  only  avowed  but  exulted  in  by  a  Venetian  who 
regarded  the  house  of  Foscari  as,  at  once,  tne  enemies  of  his 
family  and  his  countiy.  —  Hebbb.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


▲CT  I. 


Bar.  No— he» 

With  more  than  Roman  fortltode,  is  erer 
First  at  the  board  in  this  unliappy  piooen 
Against  his  last  and  only  son. 

JCor.  Tme — true— > 

His/kuC 

Bar,       Will  nothing  move  70a? 

Lor,  FetU  ke,  think  you? 

Bar,  He  shows  it  not. 

Lor,  I  liave  marlud  <Aa<— >the  wretch  1 

Bar,  But  yesterday,  I  hear,  on  Ills  return 
To  the  ducal  cliamlien,  as  he  pass*d  Uie  threshold. 
The  old  man  Hilnted. 

Lor,  It  begins  to  worlc,  then. 

Bar.  The  work  is  half  your  own. 

JCor.  And  should  be  off  mine-^ 

My  &ther  and  my  unde  are  no  more. 

Bar.  I  have  read  theircpltaph,  which  says  they  died 
By  poison.  ^ 

Lar.  When  the  Doge  declared  that  he 

Should  never  deem  himself  a  sovereign  till 
The  death  of  Peter  Loredano,  both 
The  brothers  sicken'd  shortly :  — he  is  sovereign. 

Bar.  A  wretched  one. 

Lor.  What  should  they  be  who  make 

Orphans? 

Bar,         But  did  the  Doge  make  yon  so  ? 

Lor,  Yes. 

Bar.  What  solid  prooft  7 

Lor.  When  princes  set  themselves 

To  work  in  secret,  prooft  and  process  are 
Alike  made  difficult ;  but  I  have  such 
Of  the  first,  as  shall  make  the  second  needless. 

Bar.  But  you  will  move  by  law  ? 

Lor.  By  all  the  laws 

Which  he  would  leave  us. 

Bar,  They  are  such  in  this 

Our  state  as  render  retribution  osier 
Than  *mongst  remoter  nations.     Is  it  true 
That  you  have  written  in  your  books  of  commerce, 
(The  wealthy  practice  of  our  highest  nobles) 
**  Doge  Foscari,  my  debtor  for  the  deaths 
Of  Marco  and  Pietro  Loredano^ 
My  sire  and  unde?  " 

Lor,  It  is  written  thus. 

Bttr.  And  wiU  you  leave  it  unerased? 

Lar.  Tin  balanced. 

Bar.  And  how  ? 

[  7Vm>  Sematon  paa»  ever  the  stage,  aa  la  thtir 
way  to**the  Hall  of  the  Com»ea  of  Ten,** 

Lor,  Tou  see  the  number  is  complete. 

Follow  me.  £  Exit  LoaanAKO. 

Bar.  («o/m).  Follow  tkio  /  I  have  foUow'd  long  * 
Thy  path  of  desolation,  as  the  wave 
Sweeps  after  that  before  it,  alike  whelming 
The  wreck  that  creaks  to  the  wild  winds,  and  wretch 
Who  shrieks  within  its  riven  ribs,  as  gush 
The  waters  through  them ;  but  this  son  and  sire 
Might  move  the  dements  to  pause,  and  yet 
Must  I  on  hardily  like  them  —  Oh  1  would 
I  could  as  blindly  and  remorsdessly  I — 
Lok  where  he  comes  1— Be  still,  my  heart  I  they  are 


rr* 


The  tomb  it  In  the  chnrch  of  Santa 


*  ILartdmao  is  aeeompanled,  upon  all  emergendet,  hj  a 
iaoator  called  Barbarigo  —a  sore  of  confidant  or  chonu  — 
who  come*  for  no  cod  that  we  can  discover,  bat  to  twit  him 
with  conadentloos  caTil*  and  objactioos,  and  then  to  to. 
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Thy  foes,  must  be  thy  victims :  wilt  thou  beat 
For  those  who  almost  broke  thee  ?  > 

Enter  Gmards,  mith  yomag  Foecaai  ob  primmer,  ^ 

Guard,  Let  him  resL 

Signor,  take  time. 

Joe.  ^ot.  Ithankthee,frleiid,I*mfedile; 

But  thou  may*st  stand  reproved. 

Guard,  I H  stand  the  haaid. 

Jae,  Foe,  That  'skind :  — Imeet  some  pity,  but  no 


This  is  the  first 

Guard,  And  might  be  last,  did  they 

Who  rule  bdudd  us.  [dc 

Bar.  {adoameing  to  the  Guard),  There  is  one  who 
Tetfoarnot;  I  will  neither  be  thy  Judge 
Nor  thy  accuser:  though  the  hour  is  past. 
Wait  their  last  summons— -—I  am  of  ** the  Ten,** 
And  waiting  for  that  summons,  sanction  yon 
Even  by  my  presence :  when  the  last  call  sounds. 
We  11  in  together.  — ^Look  well  to  the  prisoner  1    [Ah ! 

Jae.  Foe.  What  voice  is  that  ?  — *Tis  Barborigo's  1 
Our  house*s  foe,  and  one  of  my  few  judges. 

Bar.  To  balance  such  a  foe,  if  such  there  be. 
Thy  fother  sits  amongst  thy  judges. 

Jae.  Foe.  Tnt, 

He  judges. 

Bar.  Then  deem  not  the  laws  too  hanh 

Which  yidd  so  much  indulgence  to  a  sire 
As  to  allow  his  voice  in  such  high  matter 
As  the  state's  safety  —~ 

Jae,  Foe.  And  his  son's.     I*kn  feint ; 

Let  me  approach,  I  pray  you,  for  a  breath 
Of  air,  yon  window  which  o'erlooks  the  waters. 

Enter  an  Officer,  who  wki^me  BAaaAaioo. 

Bar.  (to  the  Guard}.  Let  him  approach.    I  must 
•    not  speak  with  him 
Further  than  thus :  I  have  tran^gress'd  my  duty 
In  this  brief  parley,  and  must  now  redeem  it 
Within  the  Council  Chamber.       [Exit  BAaaAaioou 
[Guard  eondMCting  Jacovo  FoacAai  to  the  window. 

Guard.  There,  sir,  *tis 

Open — How  fed  you  ? 

Jae,  Foe,  Like  a  boy — Oh  Tenloe  I 

Guard,  And  your  Umbs  ? 

Jae,  Foe.  Limbs  I  how  often  have  they  borne  me 
Bounding  o*er  yon  blue  tide,  as  I  have  sklnun*d 
The  gondola  along  in  childish  race. 
And,  masqued  as  a  young  gondolier,  amidst 
My  gay  competitors,  noble  as  I^ 
Raced  for  our  pleasure,  in  the  pride  of  strength ; 
While  the  feir  populace  of  crowding  beauties. 
Plebeian  as  patrician,  cheer*d  us  on 
With  daasllng  smiles,  and  wishes  aadiMe, 
And  waving  kerchid^  and  applauding  hands. 
Even  to  the  goal  I — How  many  a  time  have  I 
Cloven  with  arm  still  lustier,  breast  more  daring, 
The  wave  all  rougihen'd ;  with  a  swimmer's  stroke 
Flinging  the  billows  back  finom  my  drench*d  hair. 
And  laughing  ftom  my  Up  the  andadous  brine. 
Which  kiss*d  it  like  a  wine-cup,  rising  o*er 

cood  him  bjr  his  pannnal  coontenaaoe  ad  amhortCy.— Jar- 

raav.l 

>  [Loredano  is  the  only  peraoaago  ahora  mediocrity.  The 
remaining  characters  are  all  unnatural,  or  feeble.  Bart»rigo 
li  as  tame  and  Insignificant  a  confidant  as  ever  swept  after 
the  train  of  his  prindpd  over  the  Futeian  stage.  ~  Haass.] 
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The  WETCS  as  fher  arose,  and  prouder  still 
The  loftier  tbej  uplifted  me ;  and  oft. 
In  wantonness  of  spirit,  plunging  down 
Into  their  green  and  glassy  gulfi^  and  making 
My  way  to  shells  and  sea-weed,  all  unseen 
By  those  abo^e,  till  they  wax*d  fiearful ;  then 
Brtuming  with  my  grasp  full  of  such  tokens 
As  showed  that  I  had  search'd  the  deep :  exulting. 
With  a  ftr-dashing  stroke,  and  drawing  deep 
The  long  suspended  breath,  again  I  spum'd 
The  foam  which  broke  around  me,  and  pursued 
My  track  like  a  sea-bird.  — I  was  a  boy  then.  ^ 

Gmard.  Be  a  man  now:  there  never  was  more  need 
Of  manhood's  strength.  [my  own, 

Jae,  Fot.  (looking  from  tha  lattice^.    My  beautiful, 
My  only  Venice — thi$  U  breath  !    Thy  breeae. 
Thine  Adrian  sea-breese,  how  it  fims  my  fiice  I 
Thy  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins, 
And  cool  them  into  calmness  1    How  unlike 
The  hot  gales  of  the  horrid  Cyclades, 
Which  howVd  about  my  Candiote  dungeon,  and 
Made  my  heart  sick. 

GuanL  1  see  the  colour  comes 

Back  to  your  cheek :  Heaven  send  you  strength  to  bear 
What  more  may  be  imposed  I — I  dread  to  think  on 't. 

Jac  Fo$,  They  will  not  banish  me  again  ? — Vo — no. 
Let  them  wring  on ;  I  am  stxong  yet 

Guard,  Confess, 

And  the  rack  will  be  spared  you. 

Jac  Fo$.  I  confessed 

Once— twice  before:  both  times  they  exiled  me. 

Gmard,  And  the  third  time  will  slay  you. 

Jae.  Fob.  Let  them  do  so, 

So  I  be  burled  in  my  birth-place :  better 
Be  ashes  here  than  aught  that  lives  elsewhere. 

Gwtrd.  And  can  you  so  much  love  the  soil  which 
hates  you  ?  [soil 

Joe.  Fo».  The  soil  I — Oh  no,  it  Is  the  seed  of  the 
Which  persecutes  me ;  but  my  native  earth 
Will  take  me  as  a  mother  to  her  arms. 
I  ask  no  more  than  a  Venetian  grave, 
A  dungeon,  n^iat  they  will,  lo  it  be  here.* 

Emttr  an  Officer, 

Offi.  Bring  in  the  prisoner  I 
I       Gwtrd.  SIgnor,  you  hear  the  order. 

Jac  Foe  Ay,  I  am  used  to  such  a  summons ;  'tis 
The  third  time  they  have  tortured  me : — then  lend  me 
Thine  arm.  [  To  the  Guard, 

Offi,  Take  mine,  sir ;  'tis  my  duty  to 

Be  nearest  to  your  person. 

Jac  Fob.  Tou  t  — you  are  he 

Who  yesterday  presided  o'er  my  pangs — 
Away  I — 111  walk  alone. 

Offi.  As  you  please,  sIgnor ; 

*  [Thl<  qMsch  of  Jacopo  from  the  window,  whAe  describing 
tho  amoMmenU  of  his  footb,  la  written  with  a  ftail  feeling  of 
the  objoett  which  it  pidnta.  ~  HaaBa.} 

*  r  And  the  hero  himielf,  what  la  be  ?  If  there  erer  ex- 
Isted  hi  nature  a  eaae  lo  extraordinarjr  aa  that  of  a  man  who 
grardy  preferred  tortures  and  «  dungeon  at  home,  to  a  tem- 
poranr  residence  In  a  beftutlftU  island  and  a  fine  climate,  at 
the  distance  of  three  dafs'  sail,  it  is  what  few  can  he  made 
to  beilere,  and  sClU  fewer  to  sympathise  with ;  and  which  Is, 
tlier store,  no  Tery  promising  subject  for  dramatic  represent- 
ation. For  ourselres,  we  hare  Uttle  doubt  Uiat  Foscari  wrote 
tlie  fatal  letter  with  the  view,  which  was  imputed  to  hK-n  bj 
his  accusers,  of  obtaining  an  honourable  reodl  from  banish- 
ment, through  foreign  influence :  and  that  the  colour  which, 
iriien  detected,  be  endearourea  to  gire  to  the  transaction. 
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The  sentence  was  not  of  my  signing,  but 
I  dared  not  disobey  the  Council  when 

They 

Jac  Foe    Bade  thee  stretch  me  on  their  horrid 
engine. 
I  pray  thee  touch  me  not— that  is,  Just  now ; 
The  time  will  come  they  will  renew  that  order. 
But  keep  off  flrom  me  till  'tis  issued.     As 
I  look  upon  thy  hands  my  curdling  limbs 
Quiver  with  the  anticipated  wrenching. 
And  the  cold  drops  strain  through  my  brow,  as  If 

But  onward — I  have  borne  it — I  can  bear  it. 

How  looks  my  fiither  7 

Offi.  With  his  wonted  aspect 

Jac  Fot.  So  does  the  earth,  and  sky,  the  blue  of 
ocean. 
The  brightness  of  our  city,  and  her  domes. 
The  mirth  of  her  Piaxxa,  even  now 
Its  merry  hum  of  nations  pierces  here. 
Even  here,  into  these  chambers  of  the  unknown 
Who  govern,  and  the  unknown  and  the  unnumbered 
Judged  and  destroy'd  in  silence,  —  all  things  wear 
The  self-same  aspect,  to  my  very  sire  ! 
Nothing  can  sympathise  with  Foscari, 
Not  even  a  Foscari. — Sir,  I  attend  you. 

[Exount  JACoro  Foscaxx,  Officer,  ^c 

Enter  Mnuco  and  another  Senator. 
Mem,  He's  gone — we  are  too  late: — think  you 
"  the  Ten  " 
Will  sit  for  any  length  of  time  to  day  ? 

Sen.  They  say  the  prisoner  is  most  obdurate, 
Persisting  in  his  flrat  avowal ;  but 
More  I  know  not 

Mem.  And  that  is  much ;  the  secrets 

Of  yon  terrific  chamber  are  as  hidden 
From  us,  the  premier  nobles  of  the  state, 
As  firom  the  people. 

Sen.  Save  the  wonted  rumours, 

Which— like  the  tales  of  spectres,  that  are  rife 
Near  mln'd  buildings — never  have  been  proved. 
Nor  wholly  disbelieved :  men  know  as  Uttle 
Of  the  state's  real  acts  as  of  the  grave's 
Unfethom'd  mysteries. 

Mem,  But  with  length  of  time 

We  gain  a  step  in  knowledge,  and  I  look 
Forward  to  be  one  day  of  the  decemvirs. 

Sen.  Or  Doge? 

Mem.  Why,  no ;  not  If  I  can  avoid  it 

Sen.  'TIS  the  flnt  station  of  the  state,  and  may 
Be  lawftilly  desired,  and  lawftilly 
Attain'd  by  noble  aspirants. 

Mem.  Tojuch 

I  leave  it ;  though  bom  noble,  my  ambition 
Is  limited :  I'd  rather  be  an  unit 

was  tlie  evasion  of  a  drowning  man,  who  Is  reduced  to  catch 
at  straws  and  shadows.  But,  u  Liord  Byron  choee  to  assume 
this  alleged  motive  of  his  conduct  as  the  real  one,  it  behoved 
him,  at  least,  to  set  before  our  eres  the  intolerable  senantlon 
tnm  a  beloved  country,  the  Ungering  home-sickness,  the 
gradual  alienation  of  intellect,  and  the  fruitless  hope  that  his 
enemies  had  at  length  relented,  which  were  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  conduct  so  contrary  to  all  usual  principles  of  action  as 
that  which  again  consigned  him  to  the  racks  and  dungeons  of 
his  own  country.  He  should  hare  shown  him  to  us,  first, 
taking  leare  oi  Venice,  a  condemned  and  banished  man  j 
next  pining  in  Candia ;  next  tampering  with  the  agents  of 

ROTemment ;  by  which  time,  and  not  till  then,  we  should 
are  been  prepared  to  listen  with  patience  to  his  complaints, 
and  to  witness  his  sufflsrings  with  interest  as  well  as  horror. 
UaBsa.] 
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▲OTI. 


Of  an  uDitcd  and  imperial  **  Ten,** 

Than  shine  a  lonely,  though  a  gilded  dpher.  — > 

Whom  have  we  here  ?  the  wife  of  Foecaii  ? 

Enter  HAaiVA,  ttitk  aftmaU  Atttndant, 

Mar.  What,  no  one  ? — I  am  wrong,  there  itiU  are 
But  they  are  senators.  [two ; 

A/em.  Most  noUe  lady. 

Command  us. 

Mar.  I  command  f —  Alas  !  my  life 

Has  been  one  lung  entreaty,  and  a  vain  one. 

Mem.  I  understand  thee,  but  I  must  not  answer. 

Mar.  (Jiaxtlyy     True ^  none  dare  answer  here 
save  on  the  rack. 
Or  question  save  those 

Mem.  {iniemtpting  her).     High-born  dame  !  t  he- 
think  thee 
Where  thou  now  art. 

Mar.  Where  I  now  am  ! — It  was 

My  husband's  &ther*s  palace. 

Mem,  The  Duke*s  palace. 

Mar.  And  his  son*s  prison  1  —  true,  I  have  not 
forgot  it ; 
And  if  there  were  no  other  nearer,  bitterer 
Remembrances,  would  thank  the  illustrious  Memmo 
For  pointing  out  the  pleasures  of  the  place. 

Mem.  Be  calm  1 

Mar.  (hokinjf  up  Umarde  Acovcn).  I  am ;  but  oh, 
thou  eternal  God  I 
Canst  Own  continue  so,  with  such  a  world  ? 

Mem.  Thy  husband  yet  may  be  absolved. 

Mar.  He  is. 

In  heaven.     I  pray  you,  signor  senator, 
Speak  not  of  that ;  you  are  a  man  of  office. 
So  is  the  Doge ;  he  has  a  son  at  stake. 
Now,  at  this  moment,  and  I  have  a  husband. 
Or  had ;  they  are  there  within,  or  were  at  least 
An  hour  since,  ftce  to  &ce,  as  Judge  and  culprit . 
Will  he  condemn  Am  ^ 

Mem.  I  trust  not 

Mar.  But  if 

He  docs  not,  there  are  those  will  sentence  both. 

Mem.  They  can. 

Mar.  And  with  them  power  and  will  are  one 

In  wickedness :  — my  husband's  lost  1 

Mem.  Not  so; 

Justice  is  judge  in  Tenice. 

Mar.  If  it  were  so, 

There  now  would  be  no  Tenice.     But  let  it 
Live  on,  so  the  good  die  not,  till  the  hour 
Of  nature's  summons;  but  **  the  Ten's'*  is  quicker. 
And  we  must  wait  on  *t.     Ah  1  a  voice  of  wail  I 

\^A  pMxnt  cry  within. 


*Twas  a  cry  of  — 

No,  no;  not  my  husband's  — 


Hark! 

Mem. 
Mar. 
Not  Foscari's. 
Mem. 
Mar. 


The  voice  was^ 

Not  hie :  na 
He  shriek  I  No ;  that  should  be  his  father's  part. 
Not  his — not  his  —  he  11  die  in  silence. 

^A  faint  groan  again  within. 

>  (She  was  a  Cootarinl— 

*■  A  daughter  of  th«  house  that  now  among 
Its  ancotors  In  moaomantal  brass 
Mumbart  ^ht  Dogei.**—  RmzbrSw 
On  the  oecaaion  of  her  maxriafe  with  the  younger  Fotcari, 
the  Bucm'aar  came  out  m  lt«  splendour ;  and  a  bridge  of 
boata  was  thrown  acrois  the  Canal  Grande  lor  the  bridegroom. 
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and  his  retinue  of  three  hundred  hone.  AeoonUng  to  Sanuto* 
the  touniaments  in  the  place  of  St.  Mark  lasted  three  days, 
and  were  attended  by  thirty  thousand  people.] 

*  [There  is  great  dignity  and  beauty  la  the  language  of 
|fi«*»,  when  sne  will  not  believe  that  tier  lord  can  be  to 
Ctf  overcome  by  the  rack  as  to  utter  an  unseemly  cry..— 
Haasa.] 


Mm.  What! 

Again? 

Mar.     Bie  voice  I  It  leem'd  so:  I  will  not 
Believe  tt.     Should  he  shrink,  I  cannot  cease 
To  love;  but— no — no — no— itmurt  have  been 
A  fearftil  pang  which  wnmg  a  groan  hftm  him. 

Sen.    And,    fSeeUng    for  thy  hoshand's  wrongs, 
wouldst  thou 
Have  him  bear  more  than  mortal  pain.  In  silence  7 

Afar.  We  all  must  bear  our  tortures.     I  have  not 
Left  barren  the  great  boose  of  Foecaii, 
Though  they  sweep  both  the  Doge  and  son  tnm  life; 
I  have  endured  as  much  in  giving  life 
To  those  who  will  succeed  them,  as  they  can 
In  leaving  it:  bat  mine  were  joyfUl  pangs : 
And  yet  they  wrung  me  tin  I  comU  have  shriek'd. 
But  did  not ;  fbr  my  hope  was  to  bring  forth 
Heroes,  and  would  not  welcome  them  with  tears.  < 

Afem.  All's  silent  now. 

Afar.  Perhaps  all%  over;  but 

I  will  not  deem  it :  he  hath  nerved  himself, 
And  now  defles  them. 


Enter  an  Officer  hattilg. 

Mem.  How  now,  fHend,  what  seek  you  ? 

Offi.  A  leech.    The  priainier  has  fblnted. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Mem.  Lady, 

*Twere  better  to  retire. 

Sen.  {offering  to  aseiet  her).  1  pray  thee  do  so. 

Mar.  Offl  /  will  tend  him. 

Mem.  Tou  I  Bemember,  lady  I 

Ingress  is  given  to  none  within  those  chamben. 
Except  **  the  Ten,"  and  their  Cuniliaxt. 

Afar.  Well, 

I  know  that  none  who  enter  there  return 
As  they  have  enter'd— many  never;  but 
They  shall  not  balk  my  entrance. 

Afem.  Alas!  this 

Is  but  to  expose  yourself  to  harsh  repulse^ 
And  worse  suspense. 

Afar.  Who  shall  oppose  me  7 

Afem.  They     | 

Whose  duty  'tis  to  do  sa 

Mar.  rrisfAetrduty 

To  trample  on  all  human  feelings,  aU 
Ties  which  bind  man  to  man,  to  emulate 
The  fiends,  who  win  one  day  requite  tliem  in 
Tariety  of  torturing!  Yet  I'U  pass. 

Mem.  It  is  impossible. 

Mar.  That  shaU  be  tried. 

Despair  defies  even  despotism :  there  is 
That  in  my  heart  would  make  its  way  through  hosts 
Yflth  leveU'd  spears ;  and  think  you  a  few  jaUors 
ShaU  put  me  firom  my  path?  Give  me,  then,  way  ; 
This  is  the  Doge's  palace ;  I  am  wife 
Of  the  Duke's  tan,  the  nmoctiif  Duke's  son, 
Ani  they  shaU  hear  this ! 

Afem.  It  win  only  serve 

More  to  exasperate  his  Judges. 

Afar.  What 
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Anjudgea  vrho  give  way  to  anger?  they 
Who  do  so  are  assassins.     Give  me  way. 

[Exit  Marina. 

Sen.  Poor  lady! 

Mem.  T  is  mere  desperation :  she 

Will  not  be  admitted  o*er  the  threshold. 

5e«.  And 

Even  if  she  be  so,  cannot  save  her  husband. 
But,  see,  the  officer  returns. 
[  The  Officer  pcuaes  over  the  ttaffe  with  another  person, 

Mem,  I  hardly 

Thought  that  **  the  Ten  '*  had  even  thb  touch  of  pity. 
Or  would  permit  assistance  to  this  sufTcrcr. 

Sem.  Pity  1   1st  pity  to  rccaU  to  feeUng 
The  wretch  too  happy  to  escape  to  death. 
By  the  compassionate  trance,  poor  nature's  last 
BesouTce  against  the  tyraimy  of  pain  ? 

Mem,  I  marvel  they  condenm  him  not  at  once. 

Sen,  That*s  not  their  policy :  they  'd  have  him  live, 
Because  he  fears  not  death ;  and  banish  him. 
Because  all  earth,  except  his  native  land, 
To  him  is  one  wide  prison,  and  each  breath 
Of  foreign  air  he  draws  seems  a  slow  poison. 
Consuming  but  not  killing. 

Mem,  Circumstance 

Confirms  his  crimes,  but  he  avows  them  not 

Sen.  None,  save  the  Letter  i,  which  he  says  was 
written, 
Address*d  to  Milan's  duke,  in  the  ftill  knowledge 
That  it  would  fi&ll  into  the  senate's  hands. 
And  thus  he  should  be  re-convey'd  to  Venice. 

Mem,  But  as  a  culprit. 

Sen,  Yes,  but  to  his  country ; 

And  that  was  all  he  sought, — so  he  avouches. 

Menu  The  accusation  of  the  bribes  was  proved. 

Sen,  Not  clearly,  and  the  charge  of  homicide 
Has  been  annull'd  by  the  death-bed  confession 
Of  Nicolas  Erizzo,  who  slew  the  late 
Chiefof '<theTen.*'« 

Mem,  Then  why  not  clear  him  ? 

Sen,  That 

Tliey  ought  to  answer ;  for  it  is  well  known 
That  Almoro  Donato,  as  I  said, 
Was  slain  by  Erino  for  private  vengeance.         [than 

Mein.  There  must  be  more  in  this  strange  process 
The  apparent  crimes  of  the  accused  disclose — 
But  here  come  two  of  **  the  Ten ;  **  let  us  retire. 

{^Exeunt  Mjbmmo  and  Senator, 

Enter  LoazsAXo  and  Bakbarxco. 
Bar,  {addressing  Loa. ).     That  were  too  much  : 
believe  me,  *t  was  not  meet 
The  trial  should  go  ftirther  at  this  moment 

>  C  Night  asddar, 

Broodiag  oo  what  he  had  beeo,  what  he  was 

"T  waa  more  than  he  could  bear.    His  longing  fita 

Thkken'd  upon  him.    His  desire  for  home 

Became  a  madness ;  and,  resolv'd  to  go. 

If  but  to  die,  in  his  despair,  he  writes 

A  letter  to  the  sovereign-prince  of  Milan, 

8^o  him  whose  name,  among  the  greatest  now,* 
ad  nerish'd,  blotted  out  at  once  and  rased. 
But  wr  the  rugged  limb  of  an  old  oalc) 

*  Francesco  Sforsa.  His  fkther,  when  at  work  In  the  field, 
was  accosted  bf  some  soldiers,  and  asked  If  he  would  enlist. 
**  Let  me  throw  my  mattock  on  that  oak,"  he  replied,  ^  and  if 
it  remains  therr,  1  will."  It  remained  there ;  and  the  peasant, 
regarding  it  as  a  sign,  enlisted.  He  became  soldier,  general, 
prfnce;  and  his  mndson,  in  the  palace  at  Milan,  said  to 
Paulas  Jovius,  **  \ou  behold  these  guards  and  this  grandeur : 
I  owe  every  thing  to  the  branch  oi'  an  oak,  the  branch  that 
held  my  grandCwier's  mattoclL"—  Rogkks. 


Lor.  And  so  the  Council  must  break  up,  and  Justice 
Pause  in  her  ftill  career,  because  a  woman 
Breaks  In  on  our  deliberations  ? 

Bar,  No, 

That 's  not  the  cause ;  you  saw  the  prisoner's  state. 

Lor,  And  had  he  not  recover'd  ? 

liar.  To  relapse 

Upon  the  least  renewal. 

Lor.  T  was  not  tried. 

Bar.  'T  is  vain  to  murmur ;  the  magority 
In  council  were  against  you. 

Zmt.  Thanks  to  you,  sir, 

And  the  old  ducal  dotard,  who  combined 
The  worthy  voices  which  o'er-ruled  my  own. 

Bar.  I  am  a  Judge ;  but  must  confess  that  part 
Of  our  stem  duty,  which  prescribes  the  Question, 
And  bids  us  sit  and  see  its  sharp  infliction, 
Makes  me  wish 

Lor.  What  ? 

Bar.  That  you  would  sometimes  feel, 

As  1  do  always. 

Lor,  Go  to,  you  "re  a  child. 

Infirm  of  feeling  as  of  purpose,  blown 
About  by  every  breath,  shook  by  a  sigh. 
And  melted  by  a  tear — a  precious  judge 
For  Venice !  and  a  worthy  statesman  to 
Be  partner  in  my  policy ! 

Bar,  He  shed 

No  tears. 

Lor.        He  cried  out  twice. 

Bar.  A  saint  had  done  so, 

Even  with  the  crown  of  glory  in  his  eye. 
At  such  inhuman  artifice  of  pain 
As  was  forced  on  him ;  but  he  did  not  cry 
For  pity;  not  a  word  nor  groan  escaped  him. 
And  those  two  shrieks  were  not  in  supplication. 
But  wrung  from  pangs,  and  follow'd  by  no  prayers. 

Lor,  He  mutter'd  many  times  between  his  teeth. 
But  Inarticulately. 

Bar.  That  I  heard  not ; 

Tou  stood  more  near  him. 

Lor.  I  did  so. 

Bar.  Methought, 

To  my  surprise  too,  you  were  touch*d  with  mercy. 
And  were  Uie  first  to  call  out  for  assistance 
When  he  was  fidllng. 

Lor,  I  believed  that  swoon 

His  last 

Bar,      And  have  I  not  oft  heard  thee  name 
His  and  his  Ikther's  death  your  nearest  wish  7 

Lor,  If  he  dies  innocent,  that  is  to  say. 
With  his  guilt  unavow'd,  hell  be  lamented. 

Bar,  What,  wouldst  thou  slay  his  memory  ? 

Soliciting  his  Influence  with  the  state. 
And  drops  it  to  be  found."  —  Rogbks.] 

s  [The  extraordinary  sentence  pronounced  against  him, 
still  existing  among  the  archives  of  Venice,  runs  thus:  — 
**  Giacopo  roscari,  accused  of  the  murder  of  Hermolao 
Donato,  has  been  arretted  and  examined ;  and,  from  the 
testimony,  evidence,  and  documents  exhibited,  if  dntmctly 
appear*  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  aforesaid  crime ;  nevertheless, 
on  account  of  hla  obstinacy,  and  of  enckantmenU  and  tpelU, 
In  his  possession,  of  which  there  are  manifest  proofs,  it  lias 
not  been  possible  to  extract  ttma  him  the  truth,  which  is 
clear  from  parole  and  written  evidence ;  for,  while  he  was  on 
the  cord,  he  uttered  neither  word  nor  groan,  but  only  mur. 
mured  something  to  himself  indistinctly  and  under  his  breath  ; 
therefore,  at  tMenonour  qf  the  state  requireg,  he  Is  condemned 
to  a  more  distant  banishment  in  Candia."  Will  it  be  credited, 
that  a  distinct  proof  of  his  innocence,  obtained  by  the  disco- 
very of  the  real  assassin,  wrought  no  ctiange  in  his  unjust  and 
cruel  sentence  ?  —  See  Fenetiam  Hketekest  voL  UL  p.  97.3 
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JLor.  Would*st  thou  have 

His  state  descend  to  his  children,  as  It  must. 
If  he  die  unattainted? 

Bar,  War  with  <Aeiii  too  ? 

Lor,  With  all  their  house,  till  thein  or  mine  are 
nothing. 

Bar,  And  the  deep  agony  of  his  pale  wife. 
And  the  repress*d  convulsion  of  the  high 
And  princely  hniw  of  his  old  father,  which 
Broke  forth  in  a  slight  shuddering,  though  rarely. 
Or  in  some  clammy  drops,  soon  wiped  away 
In  stem  serenity ;  these  mored  you  not  ? 

[J?xi7  LoaasANo. 
He  *s  silent  in  his  hate,  as  Foscarl 
Was  in  his  sufl^ring;  and  the  poor  wretch  moved  me 
More  hy  hb  silence  than  a  thousand  outcries 
Could  have  effected.     *T  was  a  dreadful  sight 
When  his  distracted  wife  broke  through  into 
The  hall  of  our  tribunal,  and  beheld 
What  we  could  scarcely  look  upon,  long  used 
T6  such  sights.     I  must  think  no  more  of  this. 
Lest  I  fbiget  in  this  compasdon  for 
Our  foes,  their  former  injuries,  and  lose 
The  hold  of  vengeance  Loredano  plans 
For  him  and  me ;  but  mine  would  be  content 
With  lesser  retribution  than  he  thirsts  for. 
And  I  would  mitigate  his  deeper  hatred 
To  milder  thoughts ;  but  for  the  present,  Foscari 
Has  a  short  hourly  respite,  granted  at 
The  instance  of  the  elders  of  the  Council, 
Moved  doubtless  by  his  wife's  ^pearance  in 
The  hall,  and  hb  own  suiTerings. — ^Lo  I  they  come : 
How  feeble  and  forlorn  I     I  cannot  bear 
T6  look  on  them  again  in  this  extremity : 
1 11  hcnoe,  and  try  to  soften  Loredano. 

\^Exit  BAaaaaiGO. 


ACT  n. 

SCBNBI. 
A  Han  in  tke  Dogs*s  Palace, 

T7u  Dogs  and  a  SsWAToa. 

Sen,  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  sign  the  report 
Now,  or  postpone  It  till  to-morrow  ? 

Dogt,  Now ; 

I  overiookM  it  yesterday:  it  wants 
Merely  the  signature.     Give  me  the  pen  — 

[  T%»  Dogs  siU  damn  and  ngnM  tke  paper. 
There,  signor. 

Sen,{lookinff  ai  the  paper).   You  have  forgot ;  it  is 
not  sign'd. 

Doffe.  Not  8ign*d  ?    Ah,  I  perceive  my  eyes  begin 
To  wax  more  weak  with  age.     I  did  not  see 
That  I  had  dipped  the  pen  without  effect,  i 

Sen,  {dipping  the  pen  into  the  ink,  and  placing  the 
paper  be/ore  the  Dooa).     Tour  hand,  too, 
shakes,  my  lord  :  allow  me,  thus — 

Doge,  'T  is  done,  I  thank  you. 

Sen,  Thus  the  act  confirm*d 

By  you  and  by  **  the  Ten  **  gives  peace  to  Venice. 

Doge,  *T  is  long  since  she  enjoy'd  it:  may  it  be 
As  long  ere  she  resume  her  arms  1 

Sen,  *T  is  almost 

Thirty-four  years  of  neariy  ceaseless  warfare 

>  r*  That  I  had  dlpp*d  the  pen  too  heedlessly.'*  —  MS.3 


With  the  Turk,  or  the  powen  of  Italy ; 
The  state  had  need  of  some  repose. 

Doge,  No  doubt: 

I  found  her  Queen  of  Ocean,  and  I  leave  her 
Lady  of  Lombardy :  it  is  a  oomfbrt  • 
That  I  have  added  to  her  diadem 
The  gems  of  Brescia  and  Ravenna;  Crema 
And  Bergamo  no  less  are  hers;  her  realm 
By  land  has  grown  by  thus  much  in  my  reign. 
While  her  sea-sway  has  not  shrunk. 

Sen,  *T  is  most  troe^ 

And  merits  all  oar  country's  gratitode. 

Doge,  Perhaps  sa 

Sen,  Which  should  be  made  manifiest. 

Doge,  1  have  not  complained,  sir. 


For  what  ? 


My  good  lord,  forgive 


My  heart  bleeds  for  you. 

For  me,  signor  ? 


0^ 


Stop! 
It  must  have  way,  my  lord : 
I  have  too  many  duties  towards  you 
And  all  your  house,  for  past  and  present  kindness. 
Not  to  fed  deeply  for  your  son. 

Doge-  Was  this 

In  your  commission  ? 

Sen,  What,  my  lord  ? 

Doge,  This  prattle 

Of  things  you  know  not :  but  the  treaty 's  sign'd : 
Return  with  it  to  them  who  sent  you. 

Sen,  I 

Obey.     I  had  in  charge,  too,  fh>m  the  CouncQ 
That  you  would  fix  an  hour  for  their  re-union. 
Doge,  Say,  when  they  will  —  now,  even  at  thb 
moment. 
If  it  so  please  them :  I  am  the  state's  servant. 
Sen,  They  would  accord  some  time  fior  your  re- 
pose. 
Doge.  I  have  no  repose;  that  Is,  none  which  shall 
cause  > 
The  loss  of  an  hour's  time  unto  the  state. 
Let  them  meet  when  they  wiU,  I  shall  be  fioand 
Where  I  should  be,  and  what  I  have  been  ever. 

[ExU  ScMAToa. 
[  The  Docs  rcMOSJU  in  silence. 


Say  on. 


The  illustrious  lady  Foscari 


Enter  an  Attendant, 

AtL  Prince! 

Doge, 

Att, 
Bequests  an  audience. 

Doge.  Bid  her  enter.     Poor 

Marina  I  [ExU  Attendant, 

[  The  Dock  remiaine  in  eHence  aa  before. 

Enter  MAaiNA. 

Mar,      I  have  ventured,  fiither,  on 
Tour  privacy. 

Doge,  I  have  none  tram  you,  my  child. 

Command  my  time,  when  not  commanded  by 
The  state. 

Afar.        I  wbh'd  to  speak  to  you  of  Atjii. 

Doge,  Tour  husband  ? 

Afar.  And  your  son. 

Doge,  Proooed,  my  daughter  I 

«  r*  Mistreu  of  Lombardy— it  is  ione  oomfort.**  —  af&3 
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Mar,  I  had  obtain'd  permission  flrom  **  the  Ten 
To  attend  my  husband  for  a  limited  nmnber 
Of  houn. 

Doge,       You  had  sol 

Mar,  'TIS  revoked. 

Dogt,  By  whom  ? 

Mar.  **  The  Ten.**— When  we  had  reach'd  "  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs," 
Which  I  prepared  to  pass  with  Foscari, 
The  gloomy  guardian  of  that  passage  first 
Demurr'd :  a  messenger  was  sent  bade  to 
"  The  Ten ; "  but  as  the  court  no  longer  sate. 
And  no  permission  had  been  given  In  writing, 
I  was  thrust  back,  with  the  assurance  that 
Until  that  high  tribunal  re-aasembled. 
The  dungeon  walls  must  still  divide  us. 

Doge,  True, 

The  form  has  been  omitted  in  the  haste 
With  which  the  court  adjoum'd ;  and  till  it  meets, 
*T  is  dubious. 

Afar.  Till  it  meets  1  and  when  it  meets, 

They  11  torture  him  again ;  and  he  and  / 
Must  purchase,  by  renewal  of  the  rack, 
The  interview  of  husband  and  of  wife. 
The  holiest  tie  beneath  the  heavens  I — Oh  God ! 
Dost  thou  see  this  7 

Doge,  Child — child 

Mar.  (abrupdy).  Call  me  not  "  child  1  ** 

Tou  soon  will  have  no  children— you  deserve  none — 
Tou,  who  can  talk  thus  calmly  of  a  son 
In  circumstances  which  would  call  forth  tears 
Of  blood  from  Spartans  1  Though  these  did  not  weep 
Their  boys  who  died  in  battle,  is  it  written 
That  they  beheld  them  perish  piecemeal,  nor 
Stretch*d  forth  a  hand  to  save  them  ? 

Doge,  Tou  behold  me : 

I  cannot  weep — I  would  I  could ;  but  if 
Each  white  hair  on  this  head  were  a  young  life. 
This  ducal  cap  the  diadem  of  earth. 
This  ducal  ring  with  which  I  wed  the  waves 
A  talisman  to  still  them— I'd  give  aU 
For  him. 

Mar.      With  less  he  surely  might  be  saved. 

Doge.  That  answer  only  shows  you  know  not 
Venice. 
Alas  1  how  should  yon  7  she  knows  not  herself^ 
In  all  her  mystery.     Hear  me — they  who  aim 
At  FoecarlJ  aim  no  less  at  his  &ther ; 
The  sire*s  destruction  would  not  save  the  son ; 
They  work  by  difllerent  means  to  the  same  end, 
And  that  is— but  they  have  not  conquer'd  yet 

Mar.  But  they  have  crush'd. 

Doge,  Nor  cmsh*d  as  yet — I  live. 

Mar.  And  your  son, — how  long  will  he  live  ? 

Doge.  I  trust. 

For  all  that  yet  is  past,  as  many  years 
And  happier  than  his  fiither.     The  rash  boy. 
With  womanish  impatience  to  return. 
Hath  ruin'd  all  by  that  detected  letter; 
A  high  crime,  which  I  neither  can  deny 
Nor  palllatp,  as  parent  or  as  Duke : 
Had  he  but  borne  a  little,  little  longer 

HisCandiote  exile,  I  had  hopes he  has  quench*d 

thcm^ 
He  must  return. 

Mar.  To  exile  ? 

Doge,  I  have  said  it. 

Mar.  And  can  I  not  go  with  him  7 


'b-- 


Doge,  Tou  well  know 

This  prayer  of  yours  was  twice  denied  before 
By  the  assembled  **  Ten,"  and  hardly  now 
WiU  be  accorded  to  a  third  request. 
Since  aggravated  errors  on  the  part 
Of  your  lord  renders  them  still  more  austere. 

Mar.  Austere  7  Atrocious  1  The  old  human  fiends. 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  dim  eyes,  strange 
To  tears  save  drops  of  dotage,  with  long  white 
And  scanty  hairs,  and  shaking  hands,  and  heads 
As  palsied  as  their  hearts  are  hard,  they  council, 
CatMl,  and  put  men's  lives  out,  as  if  life 
Were  no  more  than  the  feelings  long  extinguish'd 
In  their  accursed  bosoms. 

Doge.  Tou  know  not 

Mar,  I  do — I  do  -~  and  so  should  you,  methinks — 
That  these  are  demons :  could  it  be  else  that 
Men,  who  have  been  of  women  bom  and  suckled  — 
Who  have  loved,  or  talk'd  at  least  of  love — have  given 
Their  bands  in  sacred  vows — have  danced  their  babes 
Upon  their  knees,  perhaps  have  moum'd  above  them — 
In  pain,  in  peiil,  or  in  death — who  are, 
Or  were  at  least  in  seeming,  human,  could 
Do  as  they  have  done  by  youn,  and  you  yourself, 
Vou,  who  abet  them  7 

Doge.  1  forgive  this,  for 

Tou  know  not  what  you  say. 

Mar.  Tim  know  it  well. 

And  feel  it  nothing. 

Doge.  1  have  borne  so  much. 

That  words  have  ceased  to  shake  me. 

Mar.  Oh,  no  doubt  I 

Tou  have  seen  your  son's  blood  flow,  and  your  flesh 

shook  not : 
And,  after  that,  what  arc  a  woman's  words  ?       [you. 
No  more  than  woman's  tears,  that  they  should  shake 

Doge.  Woman,  this  clamorous  grief  of  thine,  I  tell 
Is  no  more  in  the  balance  weigh'd  with  that  [thee. 
Which but  I  pity  thee,  my  poor  Itfarina  1 

Afar.  Pity  my  husband,  or  I  cast  it  fi!t>m  me ; 
Pity  thy  son  !     J%ou  pity  I — 't  is  a  word 
Strange  to  thy  heart — how  came  it  on  thy  lips  7 

Doge.  I  must  bear  these  reproaches,  though  they 
wrong  me. 
Couldst  thou  but  read 

Mar.  T  is  not  upon  thy  brow, 

Nor  in  thine  eyes,  nor  in  thine  acts, — where  then 
Should  I  behold  this  sympatliy  7  or  shall  7 

Doge  (pointing  downwardt).  QThere  I 

Mar.  In  the  earth  7 

Doge,  To  which  I  am  tending :  when 

It  lies  upon  this  heart,  fiir  lightlier,  though 
Loaded  with  marble,  than  the  thoughts  which  press  it 
Now,  you  will  know  me  better. 

Mar.  Are  you,  then* 

Indeed,  thus  to  be  pitied  7 

Doge.  Pitied  1  None 

Shall  ever  use  that  base  word,  with  which  men 
Cloke  their  soul's  hoarded  triumph,  as  a  fit  one 
To  mingle  with  my  name ;  that  name  shall  be. 
As  fiir  as  /  have  borne  it,  what  it  was 
When  I  received  it 

Mar.  But  for  the  poor  children 

Of  him  thou  canst  not,  or  thou  wilt  not  save, 
Tou  were  the  last  to  bear  it 

Doge.  Would  it  were  so  1 

Better  for  him  he  never  had  been  bom  ; 
Better  for  me I  have  seen  our  house  dishonour'd. 
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Mar.  That's  &lse  1  A  truer,  nobler,  trustier  heart, 
More  loTing,  or  more  loyal,  never  beat 
'Within  a  human  breasL     I  would  not  change 
My  exiled,  persecuted,  mangled  husband, 
OppRss'd  but  not  disgraced,  crush'd,  overwhelm'd. 
Alive,  or  dead,  fat  prince  or  paladin 
In  story  or  in  fable,  with  a  world 
To  back  his  suit   Dishonoured !  — lu — dishonour'd  I 
I  tell  thee,  Doge,  *tis  Venice  Is  dishonour'd  ; 
His  name  shall  be  her  foulest,  worst  reproach. 
For  what  he  sullfers,  not  for  what  he  did. 
*Tis  ye  who  are  all  traitors,  tyrant ! — ye ! 
Did  you  but  love  your  country  like  this  victim 
Who  totten  back  in  chains  to  tortures,  and 
Submits  to  all  things  rather  than  to  ezQe, 
Tou'd  fling  yourselves  before  him,  and  implore 
His  grace  for  your  enormous  guilt 

Do^  He  was 

Indeed  all  you  have  said.     I  better  bore 
Tlie  deaths  of  the  two  sons  Heaven  took  from  me. 
Than  Jacopo*s  disgrace. 

Mar.  That  word  again  7 

Dogt.  Has  he  not  been  condemn'd  ? 

Mar.  Is  none  but  guilt  so  ? 

Doge.  Time  may  restore  his  memory  —  I  would 
hope  to. 

He  was  my  pride,  my but  *tis  useless  now — 

I  am  not  given  to  tears,  but  wept  for  joy 
When  he  was  bom :  those  drops  were  ominous. 

Mar.  I  say  he's  innocent  1   And  were  he  not  so. 
Is  our  own  blood  and  kin  to  shrink  from  us 
In  £ital  moments  ? 

Doge.  I  shrank  not  from  him : 

But  I  have  other  duties  than  a  fhther^b ; 
The  state  would  not  dispense  me  ftxnn  those  duties ; 
Twice  I  demanded  it,  but  was  refused : 
They  must  then  be  ftdfill'd.  > 


Enter  an.  Attendant. 

A  message  f^m 


Who  bears  It  ? 


Att 
«•  The  Ten.' 

Doge. 

Att.  Noble  Loredano. 

Doge.  He  1  —  btit  admit  him.       [Exit  AttendanL 

Mar.  Must  I  then  retire  ? 

Doge.  Perhaps  it  is  not  requisite,  if  this 

Concerns  your  husband,  and  if  not Well,  signor, 

Tour  pleasure  I  [  7b  Lo&sdano  entering. 

Lor.  I  bear  that  of  "  the  Ten.** 

Doge.  They 

Have  chosen  well  their  envoy. 

Lor.  *T  is  their  choice 

Which  leads  me  here. 

Doge.  It  does  their  wisdom  honour. 

And  no  less  to  their  courtesy.  —  Proceed. 

Lor.  We  have  decided. 

Doge.  We? 

Lor.  "  The  Ten  **  in  counciL 

Doge.  What !  have  they  met  again,  and  met  with- 
Apprising  me  ?  [out 

>  TThe  Interest  of  thii  pUj  ts  founded  upon  feelings  to 
peculiar  or  overstrained,  as  to  engage  no  sjrropathr ;  and  the 
whole  storr  turns  on  incidents  thac  are  neither  pieesing  nor 
naturaL  llie  younger  Foscari  undergoes  tlie  racli  twice 
(onee  In  the  hearing  of  the  audience),  merely  because  he  has 
chosen  to  feign  himself  a  traitor,  that  he  might  be  brought 
back  from  undesenred  banishment,  and  dies  at  last  of  pure 
dotage  on  this  sentiment ;  while  the  elder  Foscari  submiu, 
in  profound  and  immoreable  silence,  to  this  treatment  of  his 
•oo,  lest,  1^  Mffming  to  feel  for  his  unliappy  fate,  he  should 
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Lor.  They  wish'd  to  spare  your  foeling% 

No  less  than  age. 

Doge.        That  *8  new — when  spared  they  either  f 
1  thank  them,  notwithstanding: 

Lor.  Too  know  wdl 

That  they  have  power  to  act  at  their  discretion. 
With  or  without  the  presence  of  the  Doge. 

Doge.  T  is  some  years  since  I  ieam'd  this,  long 
before 
I  became  Doge,  or  dream'd  of  such  advancement 
Tou  need  not  school  me,  signor:  I  sate  in 
That  council  when  yon  were  a  young  patrician. 

Lor,  True,  in  my  fkther's  time ;  I  have  beard  him 
and 
The  admiral,  his  brother,  say  as  much. 
Your  highness  may  remember  them ;  they  both 
Died  suddenly. 

Doge.  And  if  they  did  so,  better 

So  die  than  live  on  lingeringiy  in  pidn.       [days  out 

Lor.  No  doubt :  yet  most  men  like  to  live  thdr 

Doge.  And  did  not  they  ? 

Lor.  The  grave  knows  best :  they  died. 

As  I  said,  suddenly. 

Doge.  Is  that  so  strange. 

That  you  repeat  the  word  emphatically  ?  [death 

Lor.  So  tu  from  strange,  that  never  was  there 
In  my  mind  half  so  natural  as  theirs. 
Think  gou  not  so  ? 

Doge^  What  should  I  think  of  UMrtals  7 

Lor.  That  they  have  mortal  foes. 

Doge.  I  understand  you; 

Your  sires  were  mine,  and  yon  are  heir  in  all  things. 

Lor.  Tou  best  know  if  I  should  be  so. 

Doge,  I  do. 

Tour  fathen  were  my  foes,  and  I  have  heard 
Foul  rumours  were  abroad ;  I  have  also  read 
Their  epitaph,  attributing  their  deaths 
To  poison.     *T  is  perhaps  as  true  as  most 
Inscriptions  upon  tombs,  and  yet  no  less 
Afia)le. 

Lor.       Who  dares  say  so  ? 

Doge.  II *T  is  true 

Tour  fothen  were  mine  enemies,  as  bitter 
As  their  son  e'er  can  be,  and  I  no  less 
Was  theirs ;  but  I  was  openJg  their  foe : 
I  never  work'd  by  plot  In  council,  nor 
Cabal  in  commonwealth,  nor  secret  means 
Of  practice  against  life  by  steel  or  drug. 
The  proof  is,  your  existence. 

Lor,  I  fear  not 

Doge.  Tou  have  no  cause,  being  what  I  am ;  but 
were  I 
That  you  would  have  me  thought,  you  long  ere  now 
Were  past  the  sense  of  fear.     Hate  on ;  I  care  not 

Lor.  1  never  yet  knew  that  a  noble's  life 
In  Venice  had  to  dread  a  Doge's  frown. 
That  is,  by  open  means. 

Doge.  But  I,  good  signor. 

Am,  or  least  was,  more  than  a  mere  duke. 
In  blood,  in  mind,  in  means ;   and  that  they  know 

be  Implicated  la  his  guilt  ~-  thouf  h  he  is  supposed  guiltless. 
He,  the  Doge,  is  mtnid  to  stir  hand  or  foot,  to  look  or  speak, 
while  these  inexplicable  horrors  are  transacting,  on  account 
of  the  hostility  of  one  Loredano,  who  lords  it  in  the  couikuI  ■ 
of  **  the  Ten,'*  nobodr  knows  whr  or  how  ;  and  who  at  last 
**  enmeshes  "  both  father  and  son  in  his  toils,  to  spite  ot  their 
passire  obedience  and  non-resistance  to  his  plana.  They  are 
silly  flios  for  this  spider  to  catch,  and  **  feed  fat  his  aodcnt 
grudge  upon.'* — JarraBT.] 
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Who  dreaded  to  elect  me,  and  ha^e  since 

Skriven  all  they  dare  to  weigh  me  down :  be  sure, 

Belbre  or  since  that  period,  had  I  held  you 

At  so  much  price  as  to  require  your  absence, 

A  word  of  mine  had  set  such  spirits  to  work 

As  would  have  made  you  nothing.   But  in  all  things 

I  have  observed  the  strictest  rererence ; 

Not  for  the  laws  alone,  for  those  you  have  strain*d 

(I  do  not  speak  of  you  but  as  a  single 

Voice  of  the  many)  somewhat  beyond  what 

I  could  enforce  for  my  authority, 

Were  I  disposed  to  brawl ;  but,  as  I  said, 

I  have  observed  with  veneration,  like 

A  priest's  for  the  high  altar,  even  unto 

The  sacrifice  of  my  own  blood  and  quiet. 

Safety,  and  all  save  honour,  the  decrees. 

The  health,  the  pride,  and  welfiune  of  the  state. 

And  now,  sir,  to  your  business. 

Lor.  *T  is  decreed. 

That,  without  farther  repetition  of 
The  Question,  or  continuance  of  the  trial, 
Which  only  tends  to  show  how  stubborn  guilt  is, 
(*'  The  Ten,**  dispensing  with  the  stricter  law 
Which  still  prescribes  the  Question  till  a  fiiJl 
Confession,  and  the  prisoner  partly  having 
Avow'd  his  crime  in  not  denying  that 
The  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Billan  *s  his), 
James  Foscari  return  to  banishment. 
And  sail  in  the  same  galley  which  conveyed  him. 

Mar,  Thank  God!    At  least  they  will  not  drag 
him  more 
Before  tiiat  horrid  tribunal     Would  he 
But  think  so,  to  my  mind  the  happiest  doom. 
Not  he  alone,  but  all  who  dwell  here,  could 
Desire,  were  to  escape  fit>m  such  a  land. 

Dofft.  That  is  not  a  Venetian  thought,  my  daughter. 

Mar,  No,  'twas  too  human.  May  I  share  his  exile  ? 

Lor.  Of  this  « the  Ten  "  said  nothing. 

Mar.  So  I  thought  1 

That  were  too  human,  also.     But  it  was  not 
Inhibited? 

Lor.  It  was  not  named. 

Mar.  (to  tht  Doge).  Then,  flither. 

Surely  jrou  can  obtain  or  grant  me  thus  much : 

[  To  LoasDAiro. 
And  yon,  sir,  not  oppose  my  prayer  to  be 
Pennitted  to  accompany  my  husband. 

Dope.  I  will  endeavour. 

Mar.  And  you,  signor  ? 

Lor.  Lady  I 

'T  Is  not  for  me  to  anticipate  the  pleasure 
Of  the  tribunal 

Mar.  Pleasure  1  what  a  word 

To  use  for  the  decrees  of 

Dope.  Daughter,  know  you 

In  what  a  presence  you  pronounce  these  things  ? 

Mar.  A  prince's  and  his  sulgect's. 

Lor.  Suhject  1 

Mar.  Oh  1 

It  galls  you :  — well,  you  are  his  equal,  as 
Tou  think  ;  but  that  you  are  not,  nor  would  be. 
Were  he  a  peasant :  —  well,  then,  you  're  a  prince, 
A  princely  noble ;  and  what  then  am  I  ? 

Lor.  The  of&pring  of  a  noble  house. 

Mar.  And  wedded 

I  CSee  ami,  p.  209^3 

'  L"  Tbe  blackest  Isaf,  hit  heart,  and  blankest  hia  brain.' 
-MiB 
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To  one  as  noble.     What,  or  whose,  then,  is 

The  presence  that  should  silence  my  free  thoughts  7 

Lor.  The  presence  of  your  husband's  judges. 

Dope.  And 

The  deference  due  even  to  the  lightest  word 
That  feUs  from  those  who  rule  in  Venice. 

Mar.  Keep 

Those  maxims  for  your  mass  of  scared  mechanics. 
Tour  merchants,  your  Dalmatian  and  Greek  slaves, 
Tour  tributaries,  your  dumb  citizens. 
And  mask'd  nobility,  your  sblrri,  and 
Tour  spies,  your  galley  and  your  other  slaves. 
To  whom  your  midnight  cariylngs  off  and  drownings. 
Tour  dungeons  next  the  palace  roofs,  or  under 
The  water's  level ;  your  mysterious  meetings. 
And  unknown  dooms,  and  sudden  executions,     [and 
Tour  **  Bridge  of  Sighs  >,"  your  strangUng  chamber, 
Tour  torturing  Instruments,  have  made  ye  seem 
The  beings  of  another  and  worse  world  I 
Keep  such  for  them :  I  fear  ye  not.     I  know  ye  ; 
Have  known  and  proved  your  worst,  in  the  Infernal 
Process  of  my  poor  husband !     Treat  me  as 
Te  treated  him  :  —  you  did  so,  in  so  dealing 
With  him.     Then  what  have  I  to  fear  from  you. 
Even  if  I  were  of  fearftil  nature,  which 
I  tnist  I  am  not  ? 

Dope.  Tou  hear,  she  speaks  wildly. 

Mar.  Not  wisely,  yet  not  wildly. 

Lor.  Lady !  words 

Utter'd  within  these  walls  I  bear  no  farther 
Than  to  the  threshold,  saving  such  as  pass 
Between  the  Duke  and  me  on  the  state's  service. 
Doge  I  have  you  aught  in  answer? 

Dope.  Something  from 

The  Doge ;  it  may  be  also  fttnn  a  parent. 

Lor.  My  mission  here  is  to  the  Dope. 

Dope.  Then  say 

The  Doge  will  choose  his  own  embassador. 
Or  state  in  person  what  is  meet ;  and  for 
The  fether 

Lor.  I  remember  mine.  — Farewell  I 

I  kiss  the  hands  of  the  Illustrious  lady. 
And  bow  me  to  the  Duke.  [Exit  Loxxdaxo. 

Mar.  Are  you  content  ? 

Dope.  I  am  what  you  behold. 

Mar.  And  that's  a  mystery. 

Dope.  All  things  are  so  to  mortals  ;^  who  can  read 
them 
Save  he  who  made  ?  or,  if  they  can,  the  few 
And  gifted  spirits,  who  have  studied  long 
That  loathsome  volume  —  man,  and  pored  upon 
Those  black  and  bloody  leaves,  hb  heart  and  brain,  * 
But  learn  a  magic  which  recoils  upon 
The  adept  who  pursues  it :  aU  the  sins 
We  find  in  others,  nature  made  our  own ; 
All  our  advantages  are  those  of  fortune ; 
Birth,  wealth,  health,  beauty,  are  her  accidents. 
And  when  we  cry  out  against  Fate,  'twere  well 
We  should  remember  Fortune  can  take  nought 
Save  what  she  pave — the  rest  was  nakcdnes% 
And  lusts,  and  appetites,  and  vanities. 
The  universal  heritage,  to  battle 
With  as  we  may,  and  least  in  humblest  stations. 
Where  hunger  swallows  all  in  one  low  want,  > 
And  the  original  ordinance,  that  man 

3  C*  Where  hanger  swallowa  all  —where  erer  was 

The  monarch  who  could  bear  a  three  dayi*  fast  ?** 
—  MS.] 
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Host  sweat  for  bis  poor  pittance,  keeps  all  patiJons 
AlooC  sa^e  fear  of  funine  1    All  is  low. 
And  ftlse,  and  boUow — day  ftom  Ant  to  last. 
The  prince's  urn  no  less  than  potter's  vesscL 
Our  fiune  is  In  men's  breath  >.  our  lives  upon 
Less  than  tbdr  breath ;  our  durance  upon  days, 
Our  days  on  seasons ;  our  whole  being  on 
Something  which  is  not  ttt  / — So,  we  are  slaves, 
The  greatest  as  the  meanest — nothing  rests 
Upon  our  will ;  the  will  Itielf  no  less 
Depends  upon  a  straw  than  on  a  stonn ;  * 
And  when  we  think  we  lead,  we  are  most  led. 
And  still  towards  death,  a  thing  which  comes  as  much 
Without  our  act  or  choice,  as  birth,  so  that 
Methinks  we  must  have  sinn'd  in  some  old  world. 
And  Mis  is  heU:  the  best  is,  that  it  is  not 
EtemaL 

Mar.     These  are  things  we  cannot  Judge 
On  earth. 

Doff,     And  how  then  shall  we  judge  each  other, 
Who  are  aU  earth,  and  I,  who  am  call'd  upon 
To  judge  my  son  7   I  have  admlnbter'd 
My  country  fidthftally — victoriously—- 
I  dare  them  to  the  proof,  the  chart  of  what 
She  was  and  is :  my  reign  has  doubled  realms ; 
And,  in  reward,  the  gratitude  of  Venice 
Has  left,  or  is  about  to  leave,  mm  single. 

Mar.  And  Foscari  7  I  do  not  think  of  such  things. 
So  I  be  left  with  him. 

Dofft.  Tou  shall  be  so : 

Thus  much  they  cannot  well  deny. 

J/or.  And  if 

They  should,  I  will  fly  with  him. 

.Do^  That  can  ne'er  be. 

And  whither  would  you  fly  ? 

Mar,  I  know  not,  reck  not — 

To  Syria,  Egypt,  to  the  Ottoman — 
Any  where,  where  we  might  respire  unfetter'd. 
And  live  nor  girt  by  spies,  nor  liable 
To  edicts  of  inquisitors  of  state.  [husband, 

2>oy«.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  renegade  for 
And  turn  him  into  traitor  ? 

Mar,  He  Is  none  ! 

The  country  is  the' traitress,  which  thrusts  forth 
Her  best  and  bravest  from  her.     Tyranny 
Is  fitf  the  worst  of  treasons.     Dost  thou  deem 
None  rebels  except  sutijecta  ?     The  prince  who 
Neglects  or  violates  his  trust  is  more 
A  brigand  than  the  robber-chiel 

jDo^c  I  cannot 

Charge  me  vrith  such  a  breach  of  &ith. 

Mar.  No;  thou 

Observ'st,  obey'st,  such  laws  as  make  old  Draco's 
A  code  of  mercy  by  comparison. 

Dog:  I  found  the  law ;  I  did  not  make  it  Were  I 
A  subject,  still  I  might  find  parts  and  portions 
Fit  for  amendment ;  but  as  prince,  I  never 
Would  change,  for  the  sake  of  my  house,  the  charter 
Left  by  our  fiithers. 

Mar.  Did  they  make  it  for 

The  ruin  of  their  children  ? 

Dogt.  Under  such  laws,  Venice 

Has  risen  to  what  she  is — a  state  to  rival 
In  deeds,  and  days,  and  sway,  and,  let  roe  add. 
In  glory  (for  we  have  had  Boman  spirits 

I  C*<  What  *i  f^me  ?  a  fancied  life  in  otheri'  breath, 

A  thing  beyond  lu,  er'n  before  our  death.'*  —  Popk  3 
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Amongst  us),  aU  that  history  has  beqimth'd 
Of  Rome  and  Carthage  In  their  best  times^  when 
The  people  sway'd  by  senates 

Mar. 
Groan'd  under  tlM  item  oUcnrdn. 

xloye* 

But  yet  subdued  the  world :  In  mdi  a  state 
An  individual,  be  he  richest  of 
Such  rank  as  is  permitted,  or  the  wifanesf, 
Without  a  name,  is  alike  noOiinft  when 
The  policy,  irrevocably  tending 
To  one  groit  end,  must  be  malntain'd  In  vigour. 

Mar.  This  means  that  you  are  more  a  Doge  than 
fiuher. 

Dogt.  It  means,  I  am  more  dtiaen  than  cither. 
If  we  had  not  for  many  eentnries 
Had  thousands  of  such  dtlKus,  and  shall, 
I  trust,  have  still  such,  Venice  were  no  city. 

Mar.  Accursed  be  the  dty  where  the  laws 
Would  stifle  nature's  1 

Dogt.  Had  I  as  many  sons 

As  I  have  years,  I  would  have  given  them  all. 
Not  without  feeling,  but  I  would  have  given  them 
To  the  state's  service,  to  flilfil  ber  wishes 
On  the  flood,  in  the  fleld,  or,  if  it  must  be. 
As  it,  alas  I  has  been,  to  ^ff!'*"'"i'. 
Exile,  or  chains,  or  ii^iatsoevcr  worse 
She  might  decree. 

Mar.  And  this  is  patriotism  ? 

To  me  it  seems  the  worst  barbarity. 
Let  me  seek  out  my  husband :  the  sage  **  Ten," 
With  all  its  jealousy,  will  hardly  war 
So  fitr  with  a  weak  woman  as  deny  me 
A  moment's  access  to  hb  dungeon. 

Doge.  Ill 

So  fio*  take  on  myseU^  as  order  that 
Tou  may  be  admitted. 

Mar.  And  what  shall  I  say 

To  Foscari  ftom  his  fkther  7 

Dogt.  That  he  obey 

The  laws. 

Mar.  And  nothing  more  7  WiU  vou  not  see  him 
Ere  he  depart  7  It  may  be  the  last  time.  [see 

Dog:  The  last  I — myboyi— the  last  time  I  shaU 
My  last  of  children  1   TcU  hfan  I  will  come. 


ACTm. 

SCBNB  L 

The  PriMm  of  J Acoro  FoscAai. 

Joe.  Fo».  {solme).   No  Ught,  save  yon  ftint  gleam, 
which  shows  me  waUs 
Which  never  echo'd  but  to  sorow*s  sounds^ 
The  sigh  of  long  imprisonment,  the  step 
or  feet  on  which  the  iron  dank'd,  the  groan 
Of  death,  the  imprecation  of  despair  I 
And  yet  for  this  I  have  retum'd  to  Venice, 
With  some  faint  hope,  t  is  true,  that  time,  whkh 
The  marble  down,  had  worn  away  the  hate 
Of  men's  liearts ;  but  I  knew  them  not,  and  here 
Must  I  cousume  my  own,  which  never  beat 
For  Venice  but  with  such  a  yearning  as 

«  C  *■  the  wfll  Itself  dependent 

Upon  a  storm,  a  straw,  and  both  alike 
Leading  to  death.**  —  MS.^ 
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The  dore  has  for  her  dJstant  nest,  when  wheeling 

High  in  the  air  on  her  return  to  greet 

Her  callow  brood.     What  letters  are  these  which 

[Approaehinff  tht  waiL 
Are  xrawrd  along  the  Inexorahle  wall  ?  * 
\Y\n  the  gleam  let  me  trace  them  ?  Ah  t  the  names 
Of  my  sad  predeccsson  in  this  place. 
The  dates  of  their  despair,  the  brief  words  of 
A  grief  too  great  for  many.     This  stone  page 
Holds  like  an  epitaph  their  history ; 
And  the  poor  captive's  tale  is  graven  on 
Hb  dongeon  barrier,  like  the  lover's  record 
Upon  the  bark  of  some  tall  tree,  which  bean 
His  own  and  his  beloved's  name.    Alas  1 
I  recognise  some  names  &miliar  to  me. 
And  blighted  like  to  mine,  which  I  wiU  add. 
Fittest  for  such  a  chronicle  as  this. 
Which  only  can  be  read,  as  writ,  by  wretches.  * 

[^t  engravtM  hU  nam«. 

Enter  a  FamUiar  of  «  Me  7eM.**3 

Fam,  I  bring  you  food. 

Joe,  Fob.  I  pray  you  set  it  down ; 

I  am  past  hunger :  but  my  lips  are  parch'd — 
The  water  1 

Fam.  There. 

Jac  Fo».  (after  drinJdnff).  I  thank  you :  I  am  better. 

Fam.  I  am  commanded  to  inform  you  that 
Tour  further  trial  is  postponed. 

Joe.  Foe,  Till  when  ? 

Fam.  I  know  not  — It  is  also  in  my  orders 
That  your  illustrious  lady  be  admitted. 

JacFoB,  Ah !  they  relent,  then, — I  had  ceased 
to  hope  it : 
TT  was  time. 

Enter  MaaiyA. 

Mar.  My  best  beloved  1 

Jae,  Foe.  (emhradng  her).         My  true  wife. 
And  only  friend  1   What  happiness  I 

Mar.  We 'U  part 

No  more. 

Jae.  Foe,  How  I  wouldst  thon  share  a  dungeon  7 

Mar.  Ay, 

The  rack,  the  grave,  all— any  thing  with  thee, 
But  the  tomb  last  of  all,  for  there  we  shall 
Be  ignorant  of  each  other,  yet  I  will 
Share  that — all  thhugs  except  new  separation ; 
It  is  too  much  to  have  survived  the  first 
How  dost  thou  ?   How  are  those  worn  limbs  ?    Alas  I 
Why  do  I  ask  7   Thy  paleness 

Jae.  Foe.  T  is  the  Joy 

Of  seeing  thee  again  so  soon,  and  so 
Without  expectancy,  has  sent  the  blood 
Back  to  my  heart,  and  left  my  cheeks  like  thine. 
For  thou  art  pale  too,  my  Marina  I 

Afar.  'Tis 

The  gloom  of  this  eternal  cell,  which  never 
Knew  sunbeam,  and  the  sallow  sullen  glare 
Of  the  (kmiliar's  torch,  which  seems  akin^ 

*  rPor  Mr.  Hobhouie's  account  of  the  state  dungeons  of 
Venice,  see  Arravoiz:  Historical  Notes  to  Childe  Harold, 
KaL] 

*  r*  Which  nerer  can  be  read  but,  as  *t  was  written. 

By  wretched  beings.**^  MS.] 

>  rLord  Byran,  In  this  tragedy,  has  not  rentured  upon 
farther  deviatioo  from  historical  truth  than  is  fully  authonsiHl 
bj  the  licence  of  the  drama.    We  may  remark,  however,  that 
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To  darkness  more  than  light,  by  lending  to 
The  dungeon  vapours  its  bituminous  smoke, 
^Vhich  cloud  whate'er  we  gase  on,  even  thine  eyes— 
No,  not  thine  eyes — they  sparkle — how  they  sparkle ! 

Jae.  Foe.  And  thine  1 — but  I  am  blinded  by  the 
torch.  [here  ? 

Mar.  As  I  had  been  without  It     Couldst  thou  see 

Jae.  Foe,  Nothing  at  first ;  but  use  and  time  had 
taught  me 
Familiarity  with  what  was  darkness ; 
And  the  grey  twilight  of  such  glimmerings  as 
Glide  through  the  crevices  made  by  the  winds 
Was  kinder  to  mine  eyes  than  the  fUll  sun, 
^Vhen  gorgeously  o'ergilding  any  towers 
Save  those  of  Venice :  but  a  moment  ere 
Thou  camest  hither  I  was  busy  writing. 

Mar,  What?  [next 

Jae.  Fot.  My  name:  look,  *tis  there — recorded 
The  name  of  him  who  here  preceded  me. 
If  dungeon  dates  say  true. 

Mar.  And  what  of  him  ? 

Jae.  Foe.  These  walls  are  silent  of  men's  ends ; 
they  only 
Seem  to  hint  shrewdly  of  them.     Such  stem  walls 
Were  never  piled  on  high  save  o'er  the  dead, 
Or  those  who  soon  must  be  so.  —  fFhai  of  him  9 
Thou  askest — What  of  me  ?  may  soon  be  ask'd. 
With  the  like  answer — doubt  and  dreadfUl  surmise— 
Unless  thou  tell'st  my  tale. 

Mar.  I  epeak  of  thee  1 

Jae.  Fob.  And  wherefore   not  7     All   then   shall 
speak  of  me : 
The  tyranny  of  silence  is  not  lasting. 
And,  though  events  be  hidden,  just  men's  groans 
Will  burst  all  cerement,  even  a  living  grave's  I 
I  do  not  doubt  my  memory,  but  my  life ; 
And  neither  do  I  fear. 

Mar.  Thy  lifo  is  safie. 

Jae.  Fob.  And  liberty  7 

Mar.  The  mind  should  make  its  own. 

Jae.  Fob.  That  has  a  noble  sound ;  but 't  is  a  sound, 
A  music  most  impressive,  but  too  transient: 
The  mind  is  much,  but  is  not  alL     The  mind 
Hath  nerved  me  to  endure  the  risk  of  death. 
And  torture  positive,  far  worse  than  death 
(If  death  be  a  deep  sleep),  without  a  groan. 
Or  with  a  cry  which  rather  shamed  my  Judges 
Than  me ;  but  'tis  not  all,  for  there  are  things 
More  wofliil — such  as  this  small  dungeon,  where 
I  may  breathe  many  years. 

Mar.  Alas !  and  this 

Small  dungeon  is  all  that  belongs  to  thee 
Of  this  wide  realm,  of  which  thy  sire  is  prince. 

Jae.  Fob.  That  thought  would  scarcely  aid  me  to 
endure  it 
My  doom  is  common,  many  are  in  dungeons, 
But  none  like  mine,  so  near  their  father's  palace ; 
But  then  my  heart  is  sometimes  high,  and  hope 
Will  stream  along  those  moted  rays  of  light 
Peopled  with  dusty  atoms,  which  afford 

after  Glacopo  had  been  tortured,  he  was  removed  to  the 
Ducal  apartments,  not  to  one  of  the  Poatxi ;  that  his  death 
occurred,  not  at  Venice,  but  at  Canea ;  that  fifteen  months 
elapsed  between  his  last  condemnation  and  his  father's  de- 
position ;  and  that  the  death  of  the  Doge  took  place,  not  at 
the  palace,  but  In  his  own  house.  —  Vcnei.  Skelekea,  vol.  ii. 
p.  105.3 
*  [**  Of  the  familiar's  torch,  which  seems  to  love 
Darkness  far  more  than  light.'*—  MS.] 
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Our  only  day ;  for,  save  the  gaoler's  torch. 
And  a  strange  firefly,  which  was  qnicUy  caught 
Last  night  In  yon  enonnous  spider's  net, 
I  ne'er  saw  aught  here  lilce  a  ray.     Alas  I 
I  know  if  mind  may  bear  ns  up,  or  no^ 
For  I  have  such,  and  shown  it  before  men ; 
It  sinks  in  solitude  ^ :  my  soul  Is  sociaL 

Mar.  I  wiU  be  with  thee. 

Jae,  Fo9.  Ah  !  if  it  were  so  i 

But  that  they  never  granted — nor  will  grant. 
And  I  shall  be  alone :  no  men — no  books — 
Those  lying  likenesses  of  lying  men. 
I  ask'd  for  even  those  outlines  of  their  kind. 
Which  they  term  annals,  history,  what  you  will. 
Which  men  bequeath  as  portraits,  and  they  were 
Refused  me,  — so  these  walls  have  been  my  study. 
More  tkithful  pictures  of  Venetian  story. 
With  all  their  blank,  or  dismal  stains,  than  b 
The  Hall  not  fax  from  hence,  which  bears  on  high 
Hundreds  of  doges,  and  their  deeds  and  dates. 

Mar,  I  come  to  tell  thee  the  result  of  their 
Last  council  on  thy  doom. 

Jac.  Fo».  I  know  it — look ! 

l^HtpotnU  to  hU  limbB,  a$  referring  to  the 
Quedibii  which  he  had  undergone. 

Mar,  No — no — no  more  of  that:  even  they  relent 
From  that  atrocity. 

Jae.  Foe.  What  then  ? 

Mar.  That  you 

Betum  to  Candia. 

Jae.  Foe.  Then  my  last  hope  *s  gone. 

I  could  endure  my  dungeon,  for  'twas  Venice ; 
I  could  support  the  torture,  there  was  something 
In  my  native  air  that  buoy'd  my  spirits  up 
Like  a  ship  on  the  ocean  toss'd  by  storms. 
But  proudly  still  bestriding  the  high  waves. 
And  holding  on  its  course ;  but  Mere,  afar. 
In  that  accursed  isle  of  slaves,  and  captives. 
And  unbelievers,  like  a  stranded  wreck. 
My  very  soul  seem'd  mouldering  in  my  bosom. 
And  piecemeal  I  shall  perish,  if  remanded. 

Mar.  And  here  9 

Jae.  Foe.     At  once — by  better  means,  as  briefer. 
What  I  would  they  even  deny  me  my  sires'  sepulchre. 
As  well  as  home  and  heritage  ? 

Mar.  My  husband ! 

I  have  sued  to  accompany  thee  hence, 

>  [Penont  conderaDcd  to  loliury  eooflnemcnt  gcneraUy, 
we  mre  assured,  become  either  raadmeo  or  Idiots,  m  mind  or 
matter  happens  to  predominate,  when  the  mjrsterloas  balance 
between  them  is  destroyed.  But  they  who  are  subjected  to 
soch  a  dreadful  punishment  are  generally,  like  most  per- 
petrators of  gross  crimes,  men  of  feeble  internal  resources. 
Men  of  talents,  like  Trenck,  hare  been  known.  In  the  deepest 
seclusion,  and  most  serere  conAnement,  to  battle  the  foul 
flend  melancholy,  and  to  come  off  oonauerors  during  a  cap- 
tivity of  years.  Those  who  suffer  imprisonment  for  the  sake 
of  their  country,  or  their  religion,  hare  yet  a  stronger  sup- 
port, and  may  exclaim,  though  la  a  diflRerent  sense  from  that 
of  Othello,—  **  It  Is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul."  — 
Sis  WALTaa  Scott.] 

*  In  Lady  Morgan's  fearless  and  excellent  work  npon  Italy, 
I  perceive  the  expression  of  **  Rome  of  the  Ocean  '*  applied 
to  VeniccL  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  "  Two  Foscari." 
My  pttblisber  can  vouch  for  me,  that  the  tragedy  was  written 
and  sent  to  England  some  time  before  I  had  seen  Lady  Mor- 

rui*s  woric  which  I  only  received  on  the  16th  of  August, 
hasten,  however,  to  notice  the  coincidence,  and  to  yield  the 
originality  of  the  phrase  to  her  who  first  placed  it  before  the 
public.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do  this,  as  I  am  inrormcd 
(for  I  have  seen  but  few  of  the  specimens,  and  those  accident- 
ally,) that  there  hare  been  lately  brought  a^rainst  me  charges 
of  plagiarism.  [See  post,  note  to  the  description  of  a  ship- 
wrecli.  Dot*  Jcaji,  c  ii.  s.  xxivj 
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And  not  so  hopdeaiy.    This  love  of  thine 
For  an  ungimteAil  and  tyrsnnic  soU 
Is  passion,  and  not  palikjtism ;  ftrmc^ 
So  I  ooold  see  thee  with  a  quiet  aspect. 
And  the  sweet  ftecdom  of  tlie  earth  and  air, 
I  would  not  cavil  about  cllmct  or  regfcms. 
This  crowd  of  palaces  and  prisons  Is  not 
A  paradise;  Its  first  Inhabitants 
Were  wretched  cadlet. 

Jae.  Foe.  Wdl  I  know  horn  wretched  t 

Mar.  And  yet  yon  see  how  fton  their  banish- 
ment 
Before  the  Tartar  into  these  salt  isles. 
Their  antique  energy  of  mind,  all  that 
Beniain*d  of  Rome  for  their  inheritance. 
Created  by  degrees  an  ocean-Rome  ;< 
And  shall  an  evil,  which  so  often  Usdii 
To  good,  depress  thee  thus  ? 

Jae.  Foe.  Had  I  gone  forth 

From  my  own  land,  like  the  okl  patriarchs,  seeking 
Another  region,  with  their  flocks  and  herds ; 
Had  I  been  cast  out  like  the  Jews  ftom  ZIon, 
Or  like  our  fothers,  driven  by  Attila 
From  fertile  Italy,  to  barren  islets, 
I  would  have  given  some  tean  to  my  late  country. 
And  many  thoughts ;  but  afterwards  addressed 
Myseli;  with  those  about  me,  to  create 
A  new  home  and  fk«sh  state :  perhaps  I  could 
Have  borne  this — though  I  know  not 

Mar.  Wherefore  not  7 

It  was  the  lot  of  millions,  and  must  be 
The  &te  of  myriads  more. 

Jae.  Foe.  Ay  — we  but  hear 

Of  the  survivors*  toil  in  their  new  lands. 
Their  numbers  and  success ;  but  who  can  number 
The  hearts  which  broke  in  silence  of  that  parting. 
Or  after  their  departure ;  of  that  malady  9 
Which  calls  up  green  and  native  fields  to  view 
Fttm  the  rough  deep,  with  such  identity 
To  the  poor  ezileli  fever'd  eye,  that  he 
Can  scarcely  be  restrain'd  finom  treading  them  ? 
That  melody  ^  which  out  of  tones  and  tunes 
Collects  such  pasture  for  the  longing  sorrow 
Of  the  sad  mountaineer,  when  far  away 
From  his  snow  canopy  of  cUift  and  clouds. 
That  he  foeds  on  the  sweet,  but  poisonous  thought, 
And  dies.     You  call  this  weahuee  /    It  is  strength, 

s  The  calentnra  —  [A  distemper  pecttllar  to  sailots  in  hot 
climates  — 

**  So  by  a  calenture  misled 

The  mariner  with  rapture  sees 
On  the  smooth  ocean's  aaure  bed 

Enamel'd  fields  and  verdant  trees: 
With  eager  haste  he  longs  to  rove. 

In  that  fiuitBstIc  scene,  and  thinks 
It  must  be  some  enchanted  grove. 

And  In  he  leaps,  and  down  be  sinks.**—  Swift.] 

«  Alluding  to  the  .Swiss  air  and  Its  efftctL—tTbe  Home 
dee  VaeMett  played  upon  the  bag-pi^  by  the  young  cow- 
keepers  on  the  mountains: — **  An  air,**  says  Rousseau,  **  so 
dear  to  the  Swiss,  that  it  was  forbidden,  under  the  pain  of 
deatli,  to  play  it  to  the  troops,  as  it  immediately  drew  tears 
from  them,  and  made  those  wlio  heard  it  desert,  or  die  of 
what  is  called  Is  maiadie  du  pate,  so  ardent  a  desire  did  It 
excite  to  return  to  their  country.  It  Is  in  vain  to  seek  fan  this 
air  for  energetic  accents  capable  of  prododng  such  astonish, 
ing  eflRects,  for  which  strangers  are  unable  to  account  frooi 
the  music  which  Is  In  itself  uncouth  and  wild.  But  It  is 
f^om  habit,  recollections,  and  a  thousand  circumstances,  re- 
traced In  this  tune  by  those  natives  who  hear  it,  and  remind- 
ing thf*m  of  their  coimtrr,  former  pleasures  of  their  youth, 
and  all  their  ways  of  living,  which  oocasion  a  bitter  reflection 
at  having  lost  them.'*] 
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I  say, — the  parent  of  all  honest  feeling. 

He  ^ho  loves  not  hb  country,  can  love  nothing. 

Mar,  Obey  her,  then :  *tis  she  that  puts  thee  forth. 

Jac  Fob.  Ay,  there  it  is :  'tis  like  a  mother's  curse 
Upon  my  soul  — the  mark  is  set  upon  me. 
The  exiles  you  speak  of  went  forth  by  nations. 
Their  hands  upheld  each  other  by  the  way. 
Their  tents  were  pitch'd  together  —  I'm  alone. 

Mar,  Tou  shall  be  so  no  more  —I  will  go  with  thee. 

Joe.  Fot.  My  best  Marina !  —  and  our  children  ? 

Mar.  They, 

I  fear,  by  the  prevention  of  the  state's 
Abhorrent  policy,  (which  holds  all  tics 
As  threads,  which  may  be  broken  at  her  pleasure,) 
Win  not  be  suffer'd  to  pn>ceed  with  us. 

Jac.  Fot.  And  canst  thou  leave  them  ? 

Mar.  Tes.    With  many  a  pang. 

But— -I  can  leave  them,  children  as  they  are, 
To  teach  you  to  be  less  a  child.     From  this 
Learn  you  to  sway  your  feelings,  when  exacted 
By  duties  paramount ;  and  'tis  our  first 
On  earth  to  bear. 

Jcu.  Fot,  Have  I  not  borne  ? 

Mar.  Too  much 

From  tyrannous  injustice,  and  enough 
To  teach  you  not  to  shrink  now  finom  a  lot. 
Which,  as  compared  with  what  you  have  undergone 
Of  late,  is  mercy. 

Jiu,  Fot.  Ah  I  you  never  yet 

Were  fiir  away  flrom  Venice,  never  saw 
Her  beautiftil  towers  in  the  receding  distance, 
While  every  Airrow  of  the  vessel's  track 
Seem'd  ploughing  deep  into  your  heart ;  you  never 
Saw  day  go  down  upon  your  native  spires 
So  calmly  with  its  gold  and  crimson  glory. 
And  after  dreaming  a  disturbed  vision 
Of  them  and  theirs,  awoke  and  found  them  not. 

Mar.  I  will  divide  this  with  you.     Let  us  thhik 
Of  our  departure  from  this  much-loved  city, 
(Since  you  must  love  it,  as  it  seems,)  and  this 
Chamber  of  state,  her  gratitude  allots  you. 
Our  children  will  be  cared  for  by  the  Doge, 
And  by  my  uncles :  we  must  sail  ere  night  [fkther  ? 

Jae.  Fot.  That  *s  sudden.     Shall  I  not  behold  my 

Mar.  Tou  will. 

Jae.  Fot.  Where? 

Mar.  Here,  or  in  the  docal  chamber^ 

He  said  not  which.     I  would  that  you  could  bear 
Your  exile  as  he  bean  it 

Jae.  Fot.  Blame  him  not 

I  sometimes  murmur  tor  a  moment ;  but 
He  could  not  now  act  otherwise.     A  show 
Of  feeling  or  compassion  on  his  part 
Would  have  but  drawn  upon  his  aged  head 
Suspicion  fh>m  **  the  Ten,"  and  upon  mine 
Accumulated  His. 

Mar.  Accumulated  1 

What  pangs  are  those  they  have  spared  you  ? 

Jae,  Fot.  That  of  leaving 

Venice  without  beholding  him  or  you, 
^Vhich  might  have  been  forbidden  now,  as  'twas 
Upon  my  former  exile. 

Mar.  That  is  true. 

And  thus  far  I  am  also  the  state's  debtor. 
And  shall  be  more  so  when  I  see  us  both 
Floating  on  the  free  waves  —  away — away — 
Be  it  to  the  earth's  end,  from  this  abhorr'd, 
Unjust,  and  — 
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Jae.  Fot.  Curse  it  not     If  I  am  silent. 

Who  dares  accuse  my  country  ? 

Mar.  Men  and  angels  1 

The  blood  of  myriads  reeking  up  to  heaven. 
The  groans  of  slaves  in  chains,  and  men  in  dungeons. 
Mothers,  and  wives,  and  sons,  and  sires,  and  sub- 
jects. 
Held  in  the  bondage  of  ten  bald-heads ;  and 
Though  last,  not  least,  thy  tilenet.     CouUtt  thou  say 
Aught  in  its  fkvour,  who  would  praise  like  thee  9 

Jae,  Fot,  Let  us  address  us  then,  since  so  it  must  be. 
To  our  departure.     Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  LoaaoANO,  attended  by  Familiart, 

Lor,  (to  the  Familiart),  Retire, 

But  leave  the  torch.  [Exeunt  the  two  Familiart. 

Jae.  Fot.  Most  welcome,  noble  signor. 

I  did  not  deem  this  poor  place  could  have  drawn 
Such  presence  hither. 

Lor.  'Tis  not  the  first  time 

I  have  visited  these  places. 

Mar.  Nor  would  be 

The  last,  were  all  men's  merits  well  rewarded. 
Came  you  here  to  insult  us,  or  remain 
As  spy  upon  us,  or  as  hostage  for  us  ? 

Lor,  Neither  are  of  my  office,  noble  lady  I 
I  am  sent  hither  to  your  husband,  to 
Announce  **  the  Ten's**  decree. 

Mar,  That  tenderness 

Has  been  anticipated :  it  is  knowm 

Lor.  As  how  ? 

Mar.  I  have  inform'd  him,  not  so  gentiy 

Doubtiess,  as  your  nice  feelings  would  prescribe. 
The  indulgence  of  your  colleagues :  but  he  knew  it 
If  you  come  for  our  thanks,  take  them,  and  hence  1 
The  dungeon  gloom  is  deep  enough  without  you. 
And  fiill  of  reptiles,  not  less  loathsome,  though 
Their  sting  is  honester. 

Jae.  Fot.  I  pray  you,  calm  you : 

What  can  avail  such  words  ? 

Mar.  TO  let  him  know 

That  he  is  known. 

Lor.  Let  the  fidr  dame  preserve 

Her  sex's  privilege. 

Mar.  I  have  some  sons,  sir. 

Will  one  day  thank  you  better. 

Lor.  You  do  well 

To  nurse  them  wisely.     Foscari  —  you  know 
Your  sentence,  then  ? 

Jae,  Fot.  Betum  to  Candia  ? 

Lor.  True — 

For  life. 

Jae,  Fot.  Not  long. 

Lor.  I  said — for  life. 

Jae.  Fot,  And  I 

Bepeat — not  long. 

Lor.  A  year's  imprisonment 

In  Canea — afterwards  the  frt;edom  of 
The  whole  isle. 

Jae,  Fot,  Both  the  same  to  me  :  the  after 

Freedom  as  is  the  first  imprisonment 
Is 't  true  my  wife  accompanies  me  ? 

Lor.  Yes, 

If  she  so  wills  it 

Mar,  VHio  obtain *d  that  justice  ? 

Lor,  One  who  wars  not  with  women. 

Mar.  But  oppresses 

Men :  howsoever  let  him  have  my  thanks 
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For  the  only  boon  I  would  luve  ask*d  or  taken 
Fkom  him  or  such  as  he  is. 

Lor,  He  recdves  them 

As  they  are  ollbr'd. 

Mar.  May  they  thrive  with  him 

So  much  I  — no  more. 

Jcie.  Fo»,  Is  this,  sir,  your  whole  mission  ? 

Because  we  have  brief  time  for  prrparation. 
And  yon  perceive  your  presence  doth  disquiet 
This  lady,  of  a  house  noble  as  yours. 
Mar,  Nobler  1 

Lor.  How  nobler  7 

Afar.  As  more  generous  I 

Wc  say  the  **  generous  steed  *'  to  express  the  purity 
Of  his  high  blood.    Thus  much  I  *Te  learnt,  although 
Tcnetian  (who  see  few  steeds  save  of  bronze). 
From  those  Venetians  who  have  skimm*d  the  coasts 
Of  Egypt,  and  her  neighbour  Araby : 
And  why  not  say  as  soon  the  **  genMrom  wum9** 
It  race  be  aught,  it  is  in  qualities 
More  than  in  years ;  and  mine,  which  b  as  old 
As  yours,  is  better  in  its  product,  nay — 
Look  not  so  stem — but  get  you  back,  and  pore 
Upon  your  genealogic  tree's  most  green 
Of  leaves  and  most  mature  of  fruits,  and  there 
Blush  to  find  ancestors,  who  would  have  bliish*d 
For  such  a  son — thou  cold  Inveterate  hater  I 
Jae,  Foi.  Again,  Marina  1 
Mar.  Again !  MtiU,  Marina. 

See  you  not,  he  comes  here  to  glut  his  hate 
With  a  last  look  upon  our  misery  ? 
Let  him  partake  it  1 

Jae.  Fob.  That  were  difficult 

Mar.  Nothing  more  easy.     He  partakes  it  now  — 
Ay,  he  may  veil  beneath  a  marble  brow 
And  sneering  lip  the  pang,  but  he  partakes  it 
A  few  brief  words  of  truth  shame  the  devfl's  servants 
No  less  than  master ;  I  have  probed  his  soul 
A  moment,  as  the  eternal  fire,  ere  long. 
Will  reach  it  always.     See  how  he  shrinks  from  me ! 
AVith  death,  and  chains,  and  exile  In  his  band 
To  scatter  o*er  his  kind  as  he  thinks  fit : 
They  are  his  weapons,  not  his  armour,  for 
I  have  pierced  him  to  the  core  of  his  cold  heart 
I  care  not  for  his  frowns  I  We  can  but  die, 
And  he  but  live,  for  him  the  very  wont 
Of  destinies :  each  day  secures  him  more 
His  tempter's. 
Jac  Fo9.         This  is  mere  insanity. 
Mar.  It  may  be  so ;  and  who  bath  made  us  mad  9 
Lor.  Let  her  go  on ;  it  irks  not  me. 
Mar.  That*8fiilse! 

Tou  came  here  to  ei\ioy  a  heartless  triumph 
Of  cold  looks  upon  naanlfold  griefs !   You  came 
To  be  sued  to  in  vain — to  mark  our  tears. 
And  hoard  our  groans — to  gaze  upon  the  wreck 
>Vhich  you  have  made  a  prince's  son — my  husband  ; 
In  short,  to  trample  on  the  fallen — an  office 
The  hangman  shrinks  from,  as  all  men  from  him ! 
How  have  you  sped  ?    We  are  wretched,  signor,  as 
Your  plots  could  make,  and  vengeance  could  desire  us. 
And  how  fed  yen  ? 

Lor,  As  rocks. 

Mar,  By  thunder  blasted : 

They  feel  not,  but  no  less  arc  shivcr'd.    Come, 

^  rif  the  two  Foscari  do  nothing  to  defeat  the  niDicIii nations 
of  tiicir  remorseless  foe,  Marina,  tho  wife  of  the  }'<>iin;;iT,  at 
lea»t  rerenges  them,  by  letting  loose  the  ▼enom  of  her  tongue 


Foscari ;  now  let  us  go^  and  leave  this  felon. 
The  sole  fit  habitant  of  such  a  cell. 
Which  he  has  peopled  often,  but  neVr  fitly 
Till  he  himself  shaU  brood  in  tt  aloM.  < 

Enitr  lAe  DoQX. 

Joe.  Fob.  MyfiUhcrt 

Dog* {embraeimg kimy  Jaoopol  myson — mysonl 

Joe.  Fob.  My  fiuher  still  1  How  long  it  Is  since  I 
Have  heani  thee  name  my  name— omt  name  t 

Doge.  My  boy ! 

Couldst  thou  but  know 

Jae.  Fob.  I  nrely,  sir,  have  munnur'd. 

Doge,  1  feel  too  much  thou  hast  not 

Mar.  pogt,  look  there  I 

[SkBpoimUto  LoaxsAva 

DopB.  I  see  the  man-«what  mean'st  thou  ? 

Mar.  Caution! 

Lor.  Being 

The  virtue  which  this  noble  lady  most 
May  practise,  she  doth  well  to  recommend  It 

Mar.  Wretch  t  'tis  no  virtue,  but  the  policy 
Of  those  who  fidn  must  deal  peribnre  with  vice : 
As  such  I  recommend  it,  as  I  would 
To  one  whose  foot  was  on  an  adder's  path. 

J)offB.  Daughter,  it  Is  superfluous ;  I  have  long 
Known  Loredano. 

Lor.  You  may  know  him  better. 

Mar.  Yes ;  iporM  he  could  not. 

Jae.  Fob.  Fkther,  let  not  these 

Our  parting  hours  be  lost  in  listening  to 
Reproaches,  which  boot  nothing.    Is  it — Is  it. 
Indeed,  our  last  of  meetings  7 

Doge.  You  behold 

These  white  hairs ! 

Jae.  Fob.  And  I  feel,  besides,  that  mine 

Will  never  be  so  white.     Embrace  me,  &ther  1 
I  loved  you  ever -~  never  more  than  now. 
Look  to  my  children — to  your  last  childt  cbUdien : 
Let  them  be  all  to  you  which  he  was  once. 
And  never  be  to  you  what  I  am  now. 
May  I  not  see  Mem  also  ? 

Mar.  No — not  Aerc 

Jae.  Fob.   They  might  behold  their  parent  any 
where. 

Mar.  I  would  that  they  beheld  their  Ihther  in 
A  place  which  would  not  mingle  fear  with  love. 
To  freeze  thehr  young  blood  In  its  natural  current. 
They  have  fed  weU,  slept  soft,  and  knew  not  that 
Their  sire  was  a  mere  hunted  outlaw.    Well, 
I  know  his  fete  may  one  day  be  their  heritage. 
But  let  it  only  be  their  heritage. 
And  not  their  present  fee.     Their  senses,  though 
Alive  to  love,  are  yet  awake  to  terror ; 
And  these  vile  damps,  too,  and  yon  thick  green  wave 
Which  floats  above  the  place  where  wc  now  stand  — 
A  cell  so  fer  below  the  water's  level. 
Sending  its  pestilence  through  every  crevice. 
Might  strike  them :  t/tie  iB  not  MnV  atmosphere. 
However  you — and  you  —  and,  most  of  all. 
As  worthiest — yon,  sir,  noble  Loredano  I 
May  breathe  it  without  pnuudice. 

Jae.  Fob.  1  have  not 

Reflected  upon  this,  but  acquiesce. 
I  shall  depart,  then,  without  meeting  them  ? 

upon  their  hateful  oppressor,  which  she  does  without  stint  or     | 
measure  ;  and  in  a  strain  of  leliemtncc  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  old  queen  Margaret  io  Illchard  the  Third.  —  JErrnKT.] 
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Doge.  Kot  so :  they  shall  await  you  in  my  chamber. 

Joe.  Fo9.  And  must  I  leave  them  —  all  9 

Lor.  Ton  must 

Jac  Fot.  Not  one  7 

Lor.  They  are  the  state's. 

Mar.  I  thought  they  had  been  mine. 

Lor.  They  are,  in  all  maternal  things. 

Afar.  That  is. 

In  all  things  painful.     If  ihey  *re  sick,  they  will 
Be  left  to  me  to  tend  them ;  should  they  die. 
To  me  to  bury  and  to  mourn ;  but  if 
They  live,  they  11  make  you  soldiers,  senators. 
Slaves,  exiles —  what  yon  will ;  or  if  they  are 
Females  with  portions,  brides  and  bribes  for  nobles ! 
Behold  the  state's  care  for  its  sons  and  mothers  I 

Lor.  The  hour  approaches,  and  the  wind  is  fair. 

Jae.  Fot.  How  know  you  that  here,  where  the  genial 
wind 
Ne*cr  blows  in  all  its  blustering  ft:eedom  7 

Lor.  'Twas  so 

When  I  came  here.     The  galley  floats  within 
A  bow-shot  of  the  **  Riva  di  Schlavoni." 

Jae.  Foe.  Father  I  I  pray  you  to  precede  me,  and 
Prepare  my  children  to  behold  their  &ther. 

I)offe.  Be  firm,  my  son  I 

Jac  Foe.  I  will  do  my  endeavour. 

Mar.  Farewell  1  at  least  to  this  detested  dungeon. 
And  him  to  whose  good  offices  you  owe 
In  port  your  past  imprisonment 

Lor.  And  present 

Liberation. 

Doge.        He  speaks  truth. 

Jae.  Foe.  No  doubt  I  but  *tis 

Exchange  of  chains  for  heavier  chains  I  owe  him. 
He  knows  this,  or  he  had  not  sought  to  change  them. 
But  I  reproach  not 

Lor.  The  time  narrows,  signor. 

Jae.  Foe.  Alas  I  I  little  thought  so  lingeringly 
To  leave  abodes  like  this  :  but  when  I  feel 
That  every  step  I  take,  even  from  this  cell. 
Is  one  away  from  Venice,  I  look  back 
Even  on  these  dull  damp  walls,  and 

Doge.  Boy  I  no  tears. 

Mar.  Let  them  flow  on :  he  wept  not  on  the  rack 
To  shame  him,  and  they  cannot  shame  him  now. 
They  will  relieve  his  heart — that  too  kind  heart  — 
And  I  will  find  an  hour  to  wipe  away 
Those  tears,  or  add  my  own.     I  could  weep  now. 
But  would  not  gratify  yon  wretch  so  far. 
Let  us  proceed.     Doge,  lead  the  way. 

Lor.  {to  the  Familiar).  The  torch,  there  ! 

Mar.  Tes,  light  us  on,  as  to  a  funeral  pyre. 
With  Loredano  mourning  like  an  heir. 

Doge.  My  son,  you  are  feeble ;  take  this  hand. 

Jae.  Foe.  Alas  1 

Most  youth  support  itself  on  age,  and  I 
Who  ought  to  be  the  prop  of  yours  ? 

Lor,  Take  mine. 

Mar.  Touch  it  not,  Foscari;    'twill  sting   you. 
Signor, 
Stand  off!  be  sure,  that  if  a  grasp  of  yours 
Would  raise  us  from  the  gulf  wherein  we  are  plunged. 
No  hand  of  oun  would  stretch  itself  to  meet  it 
Come,  Foscari,  take  the  hand  the  altar  gave  you ; 
It  could  not  save,  but  will  support  you  ever. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCBNB  L 
A  HaU  in  the  Dueal  Palace. 
Enter  LoaaoAKO  and  BAaaAaico. 

Bar.  And  have  you  confidence  in  such  a  project  7 

Lor.  I  have. 

Bar.  'TIS  hard  upon  his  years. 

Lor.  Say  rather 

Kind  to  relieve  him  flrom  the  cares  of  state. 

Bar,  'Twill  break  his  heart 

Zm".  Age  has  no  heart  to  break. 

He  has  seen  his  son's  half  broken,  and,  except 
A  start  of  fbellng  in  his  dungeon,  never 
Swerved. 

Bar.        In  his  countenance,  I  grant  you,  never; 
But  I  have  seen  him  sometimes  in  a  calm 
So  desolate,  that  the  most  clamorous  grief 
Had  nought  to  envy  him  within.     Where  is  he  7 

Lor.  In  his  own  portion  of  the  palace,  with 
His  son,  and  the  whole  race  of  Foscari^. 

Bar.  Bidding  fiurewelL 

Lor.  A  last    As  soon  he  shall 

Bid  to  his  dukedom. 

Bar,  When  embarks  the  son  7 

Lor.  Forthwith — ^when  this  long  leave  is  taken.  'T  Is 
Time  to  admonish  them  again. 

Bar.  Forbear ; 

Retrench  not  firom  their  moments. 

Lor,  Not  I,  now 

We  have  higher  business  for  our  own.     This  day 
Shall  be  the  last  of  the  old  Doge's  reign. 
As  the  first  of  his  son's  last  banishment. 
And  that  is  vengeance. 

Bar.  In  my  mind,  too  deep. 

Xor.  'T  is  moderate  —  not  even  life  for  life,  the  rule 
Denounced  of  retribution  fi!t>m  all  time ; 
They  owe  me  still  my  fiither's  and  my  uncle's. 

Bar.  Did  not  the  Doge  deny  this  strongly  7 

Lor,  Doubtless. 

Bar.  And  did  not  this  shake  your  suspicion  7 

Lor,  No. 

Bar.  But  if  this  deposition  should  take  place 
By  our  united  influence  in  the  Council, 
It  must  be  done  with  all  the  deference 
Due  to  his  years,  his  station,  and  his  deeds. 

Lor.  As  much  of  ceremony  as  you  will. 
So  that  the  thing  be  done.     You  may,  for  aught 
I  care,  depute  the  Council  on  their  knees, 
(Like  Barbarossa  to  the  Pope,)  to  beg  him 
To  have  the  courtesy  to  abdicate. ' 

Bar.  What,  if  he  will  not  7 

Lor,  We  11  elect  another. 

And  make  him  nulL 

Bar.  But  will  the  laws  uphold  us  7 

Lor.  What  laws  7 — '«  The  Ten"  are  laws ;  and  if 
they  were  not, 
I  will  be  legislator  in  this  business. 

Bar.  At  your  own  peril  7 

Lor.  There  is  none,  I  tell  you. 

Our  powers  are  such. 

Bar,  But  he  has  twice  already 

Solicited  permission  to  retire. 
And  twice  it  was  reftised. 

Lor.  The  better  reason 

To  grant  it  the  third  time. 
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Bar.  Unasked  ? 

Zaht.  It  shows 

The  impression  of  his  former  instances : 
If  they  were  from  his  heart,  he  may  he  thankful : 
If  not,  'twill  punish  his  hypocrisy. 
Come,  they  are  met  by  this  time ;  let  as  Join  them. 
And  be  thou  fix*d  in  purpose  for  this  once. 
I  have  prepared  such  arguments  as  will  not 
Fail  to  move  them,  and  to  remove  him :  since 
Their  thoughts,  their  objects,  have  been  sounded,  do  not 
you,  with  your  wonted  scruples,  teach  us  pause, 
And  all  will  prosper. 

Bar.  Could  I  but  be  certain 

This  is  no  prelude  to  such  persecution 
Of  the  sire  as  has  fidlen  upon  the  son, 
I  would  support  you. 

Lor.  He  is  safe,  I  tell  you ; 

His  fourscore  yean  and  five  may  linger  on 
As  long  as  he  can  drag  them:  'tis  his  throne 
Alone  is  aim*d  aL 

Bar.  But  discarded  princes 

Are  seldom  long  of  life. 

Lor.  And  men  of  eighty 

More  seldom  stilL 

Bar.  And  why  not  wait  these  few  years  ? 

Lor.  Because  we  have  waited  long  enough,  and  he 
Lived  longer  than  enough.     Hence  I  in  to  council  1 
[J^xevjif  LoazoAKO  and  Barbarxoo. 

Enter  Mesuio  and  a  Senator. 

!^.  A  summons  to  **  the  Ten  I**  Why  so  ? 

Alem.  *•  The  Ten" 

Alone  can  answer :  they  are  rarely  wont 
To  let  their  thoughts  anticipate  their  purpose 
By  previous  proclamation.     We  are  summon'd  ^ 
That  is  enough. 

Sen,  For  them,  but  not  for  us ; 

I  would  know  why. 

Mem.  You  will  know  why  anon. 

If  you  obey;  and,  if  not,  you  no  less 
Will  know  why  you  should  have  obcy'd. 

Sen.  I  mean  not 

Tn  oppose  them,  !nU 

Menu  In  Venice  *<  fric<  ***s  a  traitor. 

!  But  me  no  **  buis,  '*  unless  you  would  pass  o*er 
1  The  Bridge  which  few  repass. 

Sen.  1  am  silent. 

Aran.  Why 

Thus  hesitate  7  •*  The  Ten  "  have  call*d  in  aid 
Of  their  deliberation  five  and  twenty 
Patricians  of  the  senate  —  you  are  one. 
And  I  another ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
Both  honoured  by  the  choice  or  chance  which  leads  us 
To  mingle  with  a  body  so  august 

Sen,  Most  true.     I  say  no  more. 

Mem.  As  we  hope,  signor, 

And  all  may  honestly,  (that  is,  all  those 
Of  noble  blood  may,)  one  day  hope  to  be 
Decemvir,  it  is  surely  for  the  senate's 
Chosen  delegates,  a  school  of  wisdom,  to 
Be  thus  admitted,  though  as  novices, 
To  view  the  mysteries. 

Sen.  Let  us  view  them :  they. 

No  doubt,  are  worth  it. 

1  [**  Unnerred,  und  noi*  unsettled  In  hfi  mind 

From  long  and  cxquUite  pain,  ho  sobs  and  cries, 
KUsing  the  old  man's  cheek, '  HHp  me,  my  Fatiier  I 
Let  me,  1  pray  thee,  live  ooce  more  among  ye  : 

s. —^ 

jT       ■  


Afem.  Being  worth  our  lives 

If  we  divulge  them,  doubtless  they  are  worth 
Somethings  at  least  to  yon  or  me. 

Sen,  I  sought  not 

A  place  within  the  sanctuary ;  but  being 
Chosen,  however  reluctantly  so  chosen, 
I  shall  ftilfil  my  office. 

Mem.  Let  ns  not 

Be  latest  in  obeying  •*  the  Ten's*  summons. 

Sen,  All  are  not  met,  but  I  am  of  your  thought 
Sofiir — let 'sin. 

jifem.  The  earliest  are  most  welcome 

In  earnest  councils — we  wiQ  not  be  least  so. 

[ExemnL 

Enter  the  Dooi,  Jacoro  Foscaki,  and  Mariva. 

JacFot,  Ah,  fotherl  though  I  must  and  will  depart, 
Tet — yet — I  pray  you  to  obtain  for  me 
That  I  once  more  return  unto  my  home,^ 
Howc'cr  remote  the  period.     Let  there  be 
A  point  of  time,  as  beacon  to  my  heart. 
With  any  penalty  annex'd  they  please. 
But  let  me  stiU  return. 

Doge.  Son  Jacopo, 

Go  and  obey  our  country's  will :  *tis  not 
For  us  to  look  beyond. 

Jac.  FoM,  But  still  I  must 

Look  back.     I  pray  yon  think  of  me. 

Doge.  Alas  I 

Tou  ever  were  my  dearest  offspring,  when 
They  were  more  numerous,  nor  can  be  less  so 
Now  you  are  but ;  but  did  the  state  demand 
The  exile  of  the  disinterred  ashes 
Of  your  three  goodly  brothers,  now  in  earth. 
And  their  desponding  shades  came  flitting  round 
To  impede  the  act,  I  must  no  less  obey 
A  duty,  paramoimt  to  every  duty. 

Mar.  My  husband  1  let  us  on :  this  but  prolongs 
Our  sorrow. 

Jae.  Fat.       But  we  are  not  summon'd  yet ; 
The  galley's  sails  are  not  unfurl'd :  — who  knows  ? 
The  wind  may  change. 

Mar.  And  if  it  do,  it  will  not 

Change  fAet'r  hearts,  or  your  lot :  the  galley's  oar 
Will  quickly  clear  the  harbour. 

Jac.  Foe.  O,  ye  elements  I 

Where  are  your  storms  ? 

Mar.  In  human  breasts.     Alas ! 

Will  nothing  calm  you  ? 

Jac.  Foe.  Never  yet  did  mariner 

Put  up  to  patron  saint  such  prayers  for  prosperous 
And  pleasant  breezes,  as  I  call  upon  you. 
Ye  tutelar  saints  of  my  own  dty  1  which 
Te  love  not  with  more  holy  love  than  I, 
To  lash  up  from  the  deep  the  Adrian  waves. 
And  waken  Aiister,  sovereign  of  the  tempest  1 
Till  the  sea  dash  me  back  on  my  own  shore 
A  broken  corse  upon  the  barren  Lido, 
^\liere  I  may  mingle  with  the  sands  which  skirt 
The  land  I  love,  and  never  shall  see  more  ! 

Mar.  And  wish  you  this  with  me  beside  you  ? 

Jae.  Foe.  No  — 

No — not  for  thee,  too  good,  too  kind  !  May'st  thou 
Jjive  long  to  be  a  mother  to  those  children 

Let  me  go  home.*— •  Mr  Jon,*  returns  the  Doge, 
Mafttenitir  his  iinc(, '  if  thou  art  indeed  my  son. 
Obey.     1  hy  country  will*  it'  **  —  Rogcbs.3 
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Thy  fond  fidelity  for  a  thne  deprives 

Of  such  support  1    But  for  myself  alone. 

Hay  all  the  winds  of  heaven  howl  down  the  Gulf; 

And  tear  the  vessel,  till  the  mariners, 

Appall'd,  turn  their  despairing  eyes  on  me. 

As  the  Plienicians  did  on  Jonah,  then 

Cast  me  out  ftt>m  amongst  them,  as  an  offering 

To  appease  the  waves.  The  hillow  which  destroys  me 

WHl  be  more  merciful  than  man,  and  bear  me. 

Dead,  but  stiU  bnar  me  to  a  native  grave. 

From  flshen'  hands  upon  the  desolate  strand. 

Which,  of  its  thousand  wrecks,  hath  ne'er  received 

One  lacerated  like  the  heart  which  then 

Will  be — But  wherefore  breaks  it  not  ?  why  live  I  ? 

Afar.  To  man  thyself^  I  trust,  with  time,  to  master 
Such  useless  passion.     Until  now  thou  wert 
A  sufferer,  but  not  a  loud  one :  why, 
What  is  this  to  the  things  thou  hast  borne  in  silence — 
Imprisonment  and  actual  torture  ? 

Jac  Fo$,  Double, 

Triple,  and  tcufold  torture  1  But  you  are  right. 
It  must  be  borne.     Father,  your  blessing. 

Dogt.  Would 

It  could  avail  thee  1  but  no  less  thou  hast  it 

Joe,  Fos.  Forgive— 

Doffe.  What  ? 

Joe,  Fot,  My  poor  mother,  fur  my  birth. 

And  me  for  having  lived,  and  you  yourself 
(Ai  I  forgive  you),  for  the  gift  of  life. 
Which  you  bestow'd  upon  me  as  my  ^rc^ 

2ittr.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Jae,  Fot.  Nothing.     I  cannot  charge 

My  memory  with  much  save  sorrow :  but 
I  have  been  so  beyond  the  common  lot 
Chasten'd  and  visited,  I  needs  must  think 
That  I  was  wicked.     If  it  be  so,  may 
What  I  have  undergone  here  keep  me  from 
A  like  hereafter ! 

Mcar.  Fear  not :  that  *8  reserved 

For  your  oi^ressoiSb 

Jae,  Fos,  Let  me  hope  not 

Mar,  Hope  not? 

Jae,  Fot,  I  cannot  wish  them  aU  they  have  inflicted. 

Mar,  AUI  the  consummate  fiends  1  A  thousand  fold 
May  the  worm  which  ne'er  dieth  feed  upon  them  1 

Jae,  Fo$,  They  may  repent 

M(w.  And  if  they  do.  Heaven  will  not 

Accept  the  tardy  penitence  of  demons. 

Enter  an  Officer  and  Guards, 

Offi,  Signor  1  the  boat  is  at  the  shore — the  wind 
Is  rising — we  are  ready  to  attend  you. 

Jae.  Fot,  And  I  to  be  attended.  Once  more,  father, 
Tour  hand  1 

Doffe.     Take  it    Alas  I  how  thine  own  trembles  I 

Jae,  Fot,  No — you  mistake ;  *t  is  yours  that  shakes, 
my  father. 
Farewell  1 

Doffe,      Farewell  I  Is  there  aught  else  ? 

Jac,  Fot,  No — nothing. 

[To  the  Officer. 
Lend  me  your  arm,  good  signor. 

Offi,  Tou  turn  pale  — 

Ijet  me  support  you — paler — ho !  some  aid  there  1 
Some  water  1 

^far,  Ah,  he  is  dying ! 

Jae.  Fot.  Now,  I'm  reaily  — 

My  eyes  swim  strangely  —where 's  the  door  ? 
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Mar,  Away  I 

Let  me  support  him-«my  best  love !     Oli,  God  1 
How  fiiintly  beaU  this  heart — this  pulse  I 

Jae.  Fot,  The  light ! 

It  it  the  light  ?  — I  am  feint 

[  Officer  pretcntt  him  with  water. 

Offi,  He  wiU  be  better. 

Perhaps,  in  the  air. 

Jae.  Fot.  I  doubt  not     Father — wife— 

Tour  hands! 

Mar.    There's  death  in  that  damp  clammy  grasp. 
Oh  God  ! — My  Foscari,  how  fare  you  ? 

Jac.  Fot.  Well  I 

[He  diet, 

Offi.  He's  gone  I 

Doge.  He'sfiree. 

Mar.  No — no,  he  is  not  dead ; 

There  must  be  life  yet  in  that  heart — he  could  not 
Thus  leave  me. 

Doge,  Daughter  I 

Mar,  Hold  thy  peace,  old  man  I 

I  am  no  daughter  now — thou  hast  no  son. 
Oh,  Foscari ! 

Offi,  We  must  remove  the  body. 

Mar,  Touch  it  not,  dungeon  miscreants  I  your  base 
office 
Ends  with  his  life,  and  goes  not  beyond  murder. 
Even  by  your  murderous  laws.     Leave  his  remains 
To  those  who  know  to  honour  them. 

Offi  I  must 

Inform  the  signory,  and  learn  their  pleasure. 

Doge,  Inform  the  signory  frxnn  me,  the  Doge, 
They  have  no  flirther  power  upon  those  ashes : 
While  he  lived,  he  was  theirs,  as  fits  a  sul^ect— 
Now  he  is  mint — my  broken-hearted  boy  I 

[Exit  Officer, 

Mar.  And  I  must  live  1 

Doge,  Tour  children  live,  Marina. 

Mctr.  My  children  I  true — they  live,  and  I  must  live 
To  bring  them  up  to  serve  the  state,  and  die 
As  died  their  father.     Oh  I  what  best  of  blessings 
Were  barrenness  in  Venice  1  Would  my  mother 
Had  been  so? 

Doge,  My  unhappy  children  I 

Mar.  What  I 

Fou  ffeel  it  then  at  last — gou  I — Where  is  now 
The  stoic  of  the  state  ? 

Doge  {throwing  himtdfdown  hg  the  hodg).    Here  ! 

Mar.  Ay,  weep  on  1 

I  thought  you  had  no  tears  ^  you  hoarded  them 
Until  they  are  useless ;  but  weep  on !  he  never 
Shall  weep  more — never,  never  more. 

Enter  LoaxoAKO  and  BAaBAUCo. 

Lor,  What *s  here? 

Mar.  Ahl   the  devil  come  to  insult  the  dead! 
AvauntI 
Incarnate  Lucifer  1  *tis  holy  ground. 
A  martyr's  ashes  now  lie  there,  which  make  it 
A  shrine.     Get  thee  back  to  thy  place  of  torment  I 

Bar.  Lady,  we  knew  not  of  this  sad  event. 
But  pass'd  here  merely  on  our  path  fh>m  council. 

Mar.  Pass  on. 

Lor,  We  sought  the  Doge. 

Afar,  (pointing  to  the  Doge,  who  it  stiB  on  the 
ground  by  hit  ton*t  body).    He's  busy,  look. 
About  the  business  you  provided  for  him. 
Are  ye  content  ? 
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Bar,  We  will  not  Interrupt 

A  pan>nt*s  sorrows. 

Afar.  No^  ye  only  make  them. 

Then  leave  them. 

Do^  (jUing),     Sirs,  I  am  ready. 

Bar,  No — not  now. 

Lor,  Tet  *twas  Important. 

Doge,  If  *twas  so,  I  can 

Only  repeat — I  am  ready. 

Bar,  It  Shall  not  be 

.  Just  now,  though  Venice  totterM  oVr  the  deep 
Like  a  frail  ▼cssel.     I  respect  your  griefs. 

Doge.  I  thank  you.   If  the  tidings  which  you  bring 
Are  evil,  you  may  say  them ;  nothing  further  • 
Can  touch  me  more  than  him  thou  look'st  on  there : 
If  they  be  good,  say  on:  you  need  not /ear 
That  they  can  comfort  me. 

Bar,  I  would  they  could  I 

Dogt,  I  spoke  not  to  you,  but  to  Loredano. 
He  understands  me. 

Mar,  Ah  i  I  thought  it  would  be  so. 

Doge,  What  mean  you  ? 

Mar,  Lo  1  there  is  the  blood  beginning 

To  flow  through  the  dead  lips  of  Foscari — 
The  body  bleeds  in  presence  of  the  assassin. 

[  7l>  Loredano. 
Thou  cowardly  murderer  by  law,  behold 
How  death  itself  bears  witness  to  thy  deeds  I 

Doge.  My  child  I  this  is  a  phantasy  of  grief. 
Bear  hence  the  body.    [ 7b  Am  atUndoMtt,']    Slgnors, 

if  it  please  you. 
Within  an  hour  111  hear  you. 

\^Eieu7U  Dogs,  Maeina,  and  attendanis  with  the 
body,     Manent  LoazBANO  and  Barbaeioo. 

Bar,  He  must  not 

Be  troubled  now. 

Lor,  He  said  himself  that  naught 

Could  give  him  trouble  ftirther. 

Bar,  These  are  words ; 

But  grief  Is  lonely,  and  the  breaking  in 
Upon  it  barbarous. 

Lor.  Sorrow  prejrs  upon 

Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  diverts  it 
From  Its  sad  visions  of  the  other  world. 
Than  calling  it  at  moments  back  to  this. 
The  busy  have  no  time  fbr  tears. 

Bar,  And  therefore 

Tou  would  deprive  this  old  man  of  all  business  ? 

Lor,  The  thing  t  decreed.    The  Giunta  and  "  the 
Ten" 
Have  made  It  law — who  shall  oppose  that  law  ? 

Bar,  Humanity! 

Lor.  Because  his  son  Is  dead  ? 

Bar,  And  yet  unburied. 

Lor.  Had  we  known  this  when 

The  act  was  passing.  It  might  have  suspended 
Its  passage,  but  impedes  it  not — once  past 

Bar,  1 11  not  consent 

Lor.  Tou  have  consented  to 

All  that's  essential — leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Bar,  Why  press  his  abdication  now  ? 

Lor,  The  feelings 

Of  private  passion  may  not  Interrupt 
The  public  benefit ;  and  what  the  state 
Decides  to-day  must  not  give  way  before 
To-morrow  for  a  natural  accident 

Bar.  Tou  have  a  son. 

Lor,  I  have-^  and  had  a  Either. 
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Bar,  Still  so  inexorable  7 

Lor.  StOL 

Bar.  But  let  him 

Inter  his  ton  belbre  we  press  upon  him 
This  edict 

Lor.  Let  him  call  up  Into  life 

My  sire  and  mide — I  consent     Men  may 
Even  aged  men,  be,  or  appear  to  be. 
Sires  of  a  hundred  sons,  but  cannot  kindle 
An  atom  of  their  ancestors  flrom  earth. 
The  victims  are  not  equal :  he  has  seen 
His  sons  expire  by  natural  deaths,  and  I 
My  sires  by  violent  and  mysterious  maladies. 
I  used  no  poison,  bribed  no  subtle  master 
Of  the  destructive  art  of  healing,  to 
Shorten  the  path  to  the  eternal  core. 
His  sous — and  he  had  four — are  dead,  without 
My  dabbling  in  vile  drugs. 

Bar.  And  art  thou  sure 

He  dealt  In  such  7 

Lor.  Most  sore. 

Bar.  And  yet  he  seems 

All  openness. 

Lor.  And  so  he  8eem*d  not  long 

Ago  to  Caimagnuola. 

Bar.  The  attahited 

And  foreign  traitor  7 

Lor.  Even  so :  when  he. 

After  the  very  night  In  which  "  the  Ten" 
( Johi*d  with  the  Doge)  decided  his  destruction. 
Met  the  great  Duke  at  day-break  with  a  jest. 
Demanding  whether  he  should  augur  him 
**  The  good  day  or  good  night  ?  **  his  Dogeship  an- 
swered, 
"  That  he  in  truth  had  pass'd  a  night  of  vigH, 
In  which  (he  added  with  a  gradons  smile). 
There  oftcxi  has  been  question  about  you." ' 
*T  was  true ;  the  question  was  the  death  resolved 
Of  Carmagnuola,  eight  months  ere  he  died ; 
And  the  old  Doge,  who  knew  him  doom'd,  smiled 
OQ  him  [hand — 

With  deadly  cosenage,  eight  long  months  before- 
Elght  monUis  of  such  hjrpocrisy  as  is 
Learnt  but  in  eighty  years.    Brave  Carmagnuola 
Is  dead ;  so  Is  young  Foscari  and  his  brethren — 
I  never  smiled  on  them. 

Bar.  Was  Carmagnuola 

Tour  friend  7 

Lor.  He  was  the  safeguard  of  the  city. 

In  eariy  life  iti  foe,  but,  in  his  manhood. 
Its  saviour  first,  then  victim. 

Bar.  Ah  I  that  seems 

The  penalty  of  saving  cities.     He 
Whom  we  now  act  against,  not  only  saved 
Our  own,  but  added  others  to  our  sway. 

Ijor.  The  Romans  (and  we  ape  them)  gave  a 
crown 
To  him  who  took  a  dty ;  and  they  gave 
A  crown  to  him  who  saved  a  dtixen 
In  battle :  the  rewards  are  equaL     Now, 
If  we  should  measure  forth  the  cities  taken 
By  the  Doge  Foscari,  with  dtisens 
Destroy'd  by  him,  or  through  him,  the  account 
Were  fearfhily  agidnst  him,  although  narrow*d 
To  private  havoc,  such  as  between  him 
And  my  dead  father. 

>  An  historical  Ikct    See  DarUt  ton.  il. 
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Bar,  Are  you  then  thus  fix*d  7 

Lor,  Why,  what  should  change  me  ? 

Bar,  That  which  changes  me : 

But  yoo,  I  know,  are  marble  to  retain 
A  feud.    But  when  all  la  accomplish'd,  when 
The  old  man  la  deposed,  his  name  degraded. 
His  sons  all  dead,  his  family  depress'd. 
And  you  and  yours  triumphant,  shall  you  sleep  ? 

Ijor,  More  soundly. 

Bar.  That's  an  error,  and  you  11  find  It 

Ere  you  sleep  with  your  fixthers. 

Lar.  They  sleep  not 

In  their  accelerated  graves,  nor  will 
Till  Foscari  fills  his.     Each  night  I  see  them 
Stalk  drowning  round  my  couch,  and,  pointing  towards 
The  ducal  palace,  marshal  me  to  ycngeancc. 

Bar,  Fancy's  distemperature  1  There  is  no  passion 
More  spectral  or  fimtastlcal  than  Hate ; 
Not  even  its  opposite.  Love,  so  peoples  air 
With  phantoms,  as  this  madness  of  the  heart. 

Enter  an  Officer, 

Lor,  Where  go  you,  sirrah  ? 

Offi,  By  the  ducal  order 

To  forward  the  preparatory  rites 
For  the  late  Foscari*s  interment. 

Bar.  Their 

Vault  has  been  often  open*d  of  late  yean. 

Lor.  *T  will  be  ftill  soon,  and  may  be  closed  for  ever. 

Offi.  Bfay  I  pass  on  7 

Lor.  You  may. 

Bar,  How  bears  the  Doge 

This  last  calamity  7 

Offi.  With  desperate  firmness. 

In  presence  of  another  he  says  little, 
But  I  perceive  his  lips  move  now  and  then ; 
And  once  or  twice  I  heard  him,  from  the  adjoining 
Apartment,  mutter  forth  the  words  —  **  My  son  1*' 
Scarce  audibly.     I  must  proceed.         [Exit  Officer. 

Bar.  This  stroke 

Will  move  all  Yenioe  in  his  fkvour. 

Lor,  Right  1 

We  must  be  speedy :  let  us  call  together 
The  delegates  appointed  to  convey 
The  council's  resolution. 

Bar,  I  protest 

Against  it  at  this  moment 

Lor,  As  you  please  — 

111  take  their  voices  on  it  ne'ertheleas, 
And  see  whose  most  may  sway  them,  yours  or  mine. 
[£xetaU  BAaBAKXoo  cmd  Lorzoamo. 


ACT  V. 

SCENB   I. 
ThM  Doai**  Apartment, 

T%e  Dogs  and  Attendants, 

Ait.  My  lord,  the  deputation  Is  in  waiting ; 
But  add,  that  if  another  hour  would  better 
Accord  with  your  will,  they  will  make  It  theirs. 

Dof/e.  To  me  all  hours  are  like.     Let  them  ap- 
proach. [Exit  Attendant. 

An  Officer.    Prince !  I  have  done  your  bidding. 


Doge.  What  command  7 

Offi.  A  melancholy  one — to  call  the  attendance 
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Of. 

Dope.  True-^true  ^  true :  I  crave  your  pardon.  I 
Begin  to  fail  in  apprehension,  and 
Wax  very  old — old  almost  as  my  years. 
Till  now  I  fought  them  off,  but  they  begin 
To  overtake  me. 

Enter  the  Deprntation^  consitting  of  six  of  the  Signoryt 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Ten. 

Noble  men,  your  pleasure ! 

Chief  of  tJte  Ten,  In  the  first  place,  the  Council 
doth  condole 
With  the  Doge  on  his  late  and  private  gricfl 

Doge.  No  more — no  more  of  that 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  Will  not  the  Duke 

Accept  the  homage  of  respect  7 

Doge,  I  do 

Accept  it  as  'tis  given — proceed. 

C/iiV/  of  the  Ten,  «  The  Ten," 

With  a  selected  glunta  fh>m  the  senate 
Of  twenty-five  of  the  best  bom  patricians. 
Having  deliberated  on  the  state 
Of  the  republic,  and  the  o'crwhelming  cares 
Which,  at  this  moment,  doubly  must  oppress 
Tour  years,  so  long  devoted  to  your  country. 
Have  Judged  it  fitting,  with  all  reverence. 
Now  to  solicit  firom  your  wisdom  (which 
Upon  reflection  must  accord  in  this). 
The  resignation  of  the  ducal  ring. 
Which  you  have  worn  so  long  and  venerably : 
And  to  prove  that  they  are  not  ungratef^  nor 
Cold  to  your  years  and  services,  they  add 
An  appanage  of  twenty  hundred  golden 
Ducats,  to  make  retirement  not  less  splendid 
Than  diould  become  a  sovereign's  retreat 

Doge,  Did  I  hear  rightly  7 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  Need  I  say  again  7 

Doge.  Na  — Have  you  done  7 

Chief  of  the  Ten.     I  have  spoken.     Twenty-four 
Hours  are  accorded  you  to  give  an  answer. 

Doge,  1  shall  not  need  so  many  seconds. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We 

Will  now  retire. 

Doge,  Stay  I    Four  and  twenty  houn 

Will  alter  nothing  which  I  have  to  say. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Speak  ! 

Doge.  When  I  twice  before  reiterated 

My  wish  to  abdicate,  it  was  refused  me : 
And  not  alone  refused,  but  ye  exacted 
An  oath  firom  me  that  I  would  never  more 
Renew  this  instance.     I  have  sworn  to  die 
In  fiill  exertion  of  the  ftmctions,  which 
My  country  call'd  me  here  to  exercise. 
According  to  my  honour  and  my  conscience— 
I  cannot  break  my  oath. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Reduce  us  not 

To  the  alternative  of  a  decree. 
Instead  of  your  compliance. 

Doge.  Providence 

Prolongs  my  days  to  prove  and  chasten  mc ; 
But  ye  have  no  right  to  reproach  my  length 
Of  days,  since  every  hour  has  been   the  coun- 
try's. 
I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  her, 
As  T  have  laid  down  dearer  things  than  life : 
But  for  my  dignlt}' — I  hold  it  of 
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The  wholU  republic ;  when  the  general  will 
Is  manifest,  then  you  shall  all  be  answerU  1 

Chief  0/  the  Ten,  We  grieve  for  such  an  answer; 
but  it  cannot 
Avail  you  aught 

Dope,  I  can  submit  to  all  things. 

But  nothing  will  advance ;  no,  not  a  moment 
What  you  decree — decree. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  With  this,  then,  must  we 

Betum  to  those  who  sent  us  ? 

Dope.  Tou  have  heard  me. 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  With  all  due  reverence  we  retire. 

[Exeunt  the  Deputaium,  ^ 

Enter  an  Attendant. 
AtL  My  lord. 

The  noble  dame  Marina  craves  an  audience. 
Doge.  My  time  is  hers. 

Enter  MiaxvA. 

Mar.  My  lord,  if  I  intrude  — 

Perhaps  you  (bin  would  be  alone  ? 

Doge.  Alone  I 

Alone,  come  all  the  worid  around  me,  I 
Am  now  and  evermore.     But  we  will  bear  it 

Mar.  We  will ;  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are, 
Endeavour Oh,  my  husband  I 

Doge.  Give  it  way ; 

I  cannot  comfort  thee. 

Mar.  He  might  have  lived. 

So  form*d  for  gentle  privacy  of  life. 
So  loving,  so  beloved ;  the  native  of 
Another  land,  and  who  so  blest  and  blessing 
As  my  poor  Foscari  7     Nothing  was  wanting 
Unto  his  hiq>piness  and  mine  save  not 
To  be  Venetian. 

Doge,  Or  a  prince*s  son. 

Afar.  Tes ;  all  things  which  conduce  to  other  men*s 
Imperfect  happiness  or  high  ambition. 
By  some  strange  destiny,  to  him  proved  deadly. 
The  country  and  the  people  whom  he  loved. 
The  prince  of  whom  he  was  the  elder  bom. 
And 

Doge.      Soon  may  be  a  prince  no  longer. 

Mar.  How  7 

Doge.  They  have  taken  my  son  from  me,  and  now 
At  my  too  long  worn  diadem  and  ring.  [aim 

Let  them  resume  the  gewgaws  ? 

Mar.  Oh,  the  tyrants  I 

In  such  an  hour  too  I 

Doge.  'T  is  the  fittest  time ; 

An  hour  ago  I  should  have  felt  it 

Mar.  And 

Will  you  not  now  resent  it  7  —  Oh,  for  rengeance ! 
But  he,  who,  had  he  been  enough  protected. 
Might  have  repaid  protection  in  this  moment. 
Cannot  assist  his  fiither. 

Doge.  IXor  should  do  so 

Against  his  country,  had  he  a  thousand  lives 
Instead  of  that 


I  [**  Then  was  thy  cup,  old  man,  full  to  the  brim. 
But  thou  wert  yet  allre ;  and  there  was  one. 
The  soul  and  spring  of  all  that  cnmitjr. 
Who  would  not  leave  thee ;  fastening  on  thy  flank, 
Hungering  and  thirstinf^,  still  unsatisfied  ; 
One  of  a  name  illustrious  as  thine  own  ! 
One  of  the  Ten  1  one  of  the  Inrisible  Three  ! 
*T  was  Loredano.    When  the  whelps  were  gone. 
He  would  dislodge  the  Lion  from  his  dm ; 
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Afar.  They  tortured  flmn  him.     This 

May  be  pure  patriotism.     I  am  a  woman : 
To  me  my  husband  and  my  children  were 
Country  and  home.    I  loved  Am — how  I  loved  him ! 
I  have  seen  him  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  as 
The  old  martyrs  would  have  shrunk  finom :  he  is  gone. 
And  I,  who  would  have  given  my  blood  for  him. 
Have  nought  to  give  but  tears  I  But  could  I  compass 
The  retribution  of  his  wrongs  I— Well,  weU ; 
I  have  sons,  who  shall  be  men. 

Doge.  Tour  grief  distracts  you. 

Mar.  I  thought  I  could  have  borne  it,  when  I 
saw  him 
Bow*d  down  by  such  oppression ;  yes,  I  thought 
That  I  would  rather  look  upon  his  corse 
Than  his  proloog'd  captivity:  —  I  am  punished 
For  that  thought  now.     Would  I  were  in  his  grave  I 

Doge.  I  must  look  on  him  once  more. 

Mar.  Come  with  me  I 

Doge.  Is  he  — .— 

Mar.  Our  bridal  bed  is  now  his  bier. 

Doge.  And  he  is  in  his  shroud ! 

Mar.  Come,  come,  old  man  I 

[Exetmt  the  Dooi  and  Maeika. 

Enter  BAEAaaioo  and  Lobxdaxo. 

Bar.  (to  an  Attendant).  Where  is  the  Doge  ? 

Att.  This  instant  retired  hence 

With  the  illustrious  lady  his  son's  widow. 

Zjor.  Where? 

Att.  To  the  chamber  where  the  body  lies. 

Bar.  hit  us  return,  then. 

Lor.  Tou  forget,  you  cannot 

We  have  the  implicit  order  of  the  Giunta 
To  await  their  coming  here,  and  join  them  in 
Their  office:  they'll  be  here  soon  after  us. 

Bar.  And  will  they  press  their  answer  on  the  Doge  ? 

Lor.  *Twas  his  own  wish  that  all  should  be  done 
promptly. 
He  answered  quickly,  and  must  so  be  answer'd ; 
His  dignity  is  look'd  to,  his  estate 
Cared  for  «- what  would  he  more? 

Bar.  Die  in  his  robes: 

He  could  not  have  lived  long ;  but  I  have  done 
My  best  to  save  his  honours,  and  opposed 
This  proposition  to  the  last,  though  vainly. 
Why  would  the  general  vole  compel  me  hither  ? 

Lor.  'Twas  fit  that  some  one  of  such  dUTcrent 
thoughts 
From  ours  should  be  a  witness,  lest  fUse  tongues 
Should  whisper  that  a  harsh  roalority 
Dreaded  to  have  its  acts  beheld  by  others. 

Bar.  And  not  less,  I  mutt  needs  think,  for  the  sake 
Of  humbling  me  for  my  vain  opposition. 
Tou  are  ingenious,  Loredano,  in 
Tour  modes  of  vengeance,  nay,  poetical, 
A  very  Ovid  in  the  art  of  hating; 
*Tis  thus  (although  a  secondary  olgect, 
Tet  hate  has  microscopic  eyes),  to  you 
I  owe,  by  way  of  foil  to  the  more  sealous, 

And,  leading  on  the  pack  he  long  had  led. 
The  miserable  pack  that  erer  howl'd 
Against  fallen  Greataesi,  mored  that  Foscari 
Be  Doge  no  longer  ;  urging  his  great  age ; 
Calling  the  loneliness  of  grief,  ncplrct 
Of  dutf ,  sullenness  against  the  lawt. 
—  *  1  am  most  willing  to  rettrc,'  smd  he : 
*  But  I  hare  sworn,  and  cannot  of  mvMlf. 
Do  with  me  aa  ye  please.'  **  .i^  RoGtasj 
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Thb  undesired  association  in 
Tour  Giiuita*s  duties. 

Lor,  How  t — my  Glunta ! 

Btr.  Fimrs  I 

They  speak  your  language,  watch  your  nod,  approve 
Tour  plans,  and  do  your  work.  Are  they  not  yourt  9 

Lor.  You  talk  unwarily.    *T  were  best  they  hear 
This  from  you.  [not 

Bar.  Oh !  they  11  hear  as  much  one  day 

From  louder  tongues  than  mine;  they  have  gone 

beyond 
Even  their  exorbitance  of  power :  and  when 
This  happens  in  the  most  contemn'd  and  alycct 
States,  stung  humanity  will  rise  to  check  it 

Lor.  You  talk  but  idly. 

Bar.  That  remains  for  proof. 

Here  come  our  colleagues. 

Enter  the  VeputtUion  a$  he/ore, 

Chufof  the  Ten.  Is  the  Duke  aware 

We  seek  his  presence  ? 

j4tL  He  shall  be  inform'd. 

[Exit  Attendant. 

Bar.  The  Duke  is  with  his  son. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  it  be  so, 

We  will  remit  him  till  the  rites  are  over. 
Lst  us  return.    *T  is  time  enough  to-morrow. 

Lor.  (jmde  to  Bar.)  Now  the  rich  man's  hell-fire 
upon  your  tongue, 
UnquenchM,  unquenchable  I    I'll  have  it  torn 
From  its  vile  babbling  roots,  till  you  shall  utter 
Nothing  but  sobs  through  blood,  for  this  !     Sage 

signors, 
I  pray  ye  be  not  hasty.  [Aloud  to  the  others. 

Bar.  But  be  human  ! 

Lor.  See,  the  Duke  comes  ! 

Enter  the  Doox. 

Doffe.  I  have  obey*d  your  summons. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  come  once  more  to  urge  our 
past  request. 

Doge.  And  I  to  answer. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  What  ? 

Doge.  My  only  answer. 

You  have  heard  ft 

Chief  of  the  Ten.   Hear  you  then  the  last  decree, 
Definitive  and  absolute ! 

Doge.  To  the  point — 

To  the  point  I  I  know  of  old  the  forms  of  office. 
And  gentle  preludes  to  strong  acts — Go  on  I 

Chief  of  the  Ten.   You  are  no  longer  Doge;  you 
are  released 
From  your  imperial  oath  as  sovereign ; 
Your  ducal  robes  must  be  put  off;  but  for 
Your  services,  the  state  allots  the  appanage 
Already  mentlon'd  in  our  former  congress. 
Three  days  are  left  you  to  remove  from  hence, 
Under  the  penalty  to  see  confiscated 
AU  your  own  private  fbrtune. 

Doge.  That  hut  clause, 

I  am  proud  to  say,  would  not  enrich  the  treasury. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Your  answer,  Duke ! 

I  C"  The  act  to  piused  —  I  will  obey  It'*  —  MS.] 

*  I  ♦*  He  was  depos(Hl, 

He,  who  had  reign 'd  so  long  and  Kloriously  ; 
His  ducal  bonnet  tAkcn  froin  his  brow. 
Hit  robes  stript  off*,  his  seal  and  signet-ring 
Droken  before  htm.    Dut  now  nothing  moved 
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Lor.  Your  answer,  Francis  Foscari  I 

Doge.  If  I  could  have  foreseen  that  my  old  age 
Was  pndudidal  to  the  state,  the  chief 
Of  the  republic  never  would  have  shown 
Himself  so  tar  ungrateftil,  as  to  place 
Uls  own  high  dignity  befbre  his  country ; 
But  this  life  having  been  so  many  years 
Not  useless  to  that  country,  I  would  fiiin 
Have  consecrated  my  last  moments  to  her. 
But  the  decree  being  render'd,  I  obey,  i 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  you  would  have  the  three 
days  named  extended. 
We  willingly  will  lengthen  them  to  eight. 
As  sign  of  our  esteem. 

Doge.  Not  eight  hours,  signor. 

Nor  even  eight  minutes — There 's  the  ducal  ring, 

[  Taking  off  hie  ring  and  cap. 
And  there  the  ducal  diadem.     And  so 
The  Adriatic  's  tne  to  wed  another. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Yet  go  not  forth  so  quickly. 

Doge.  I  am  old,  sir, 

And  even  to  move  but  slowly  must  begin 
To  move  betimes.     Methinks  I  see  amongst  you 
A  fiicc  I  know  not— Senator  I  your  name. 
You,  by  your  garb.  Chief  of  the  Forty  ! 

Afem.  Signor, 

I  am  the  son  of  Marco  Memmo.  * 

Doge.  Ah  I 

Your  father  was  my  friend.  —  But  eone  and  fathers  ! — 
What,  ho  t  my  servants  there  I 

Atten.  lAj  prince  I 

Doge.  No  prince  — 

There  are  the  princes  of  the  prince  I     [Pointing  to 

the  Ten* a  Deputation.'] —  Prepare 
To  part  fh)m  hence  upon  the  instant 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Why 

So  rashly  ?  't  will  give  scandaL 

Doge.  Answer  that ; 

[Tbthe  Ten. 
It  is  your  province.  — rSirs,  bestir  yourselves : 

[  To  the  Servanti. 
There  is  one  burthen  which  I  beg  you  bear 
With  care,  although  't  is  past  all  farther  harm^ 
But  I  will  look  to  that  myselfl 

Bar.  He  means 

The  body  of  his  son. 

Doge.  And  call  Marina, 

My  daughter ! 

Enter  Marina. 

Doge.  Get  thee  ready ;  we  must  mourn 

Elsewhere. 

Mar.        And  every  where.  ' 

Doge.  True ;  but  in  freedom. 

Without  these  Jealous  spies  upon  the  great. 
Signors,  you  may  depart :  what  would  you  more  ? 
We  are  going :  do  you  fear  that  we  shall  bear 
The  palace  with  us  ?     Its  oU  walls,  ten  times 
As  oU  as  I  am,  and  I  *m  very  old. 
Have  served  you,  so  have  I,  and  I  and  they 
Could  tell  a  tale ;  but  I  invoke  them  not 
To  fall  upon  you  I  else  they  would,  as  erst 


The  meekness  of  his  soul.    All  thins^  alike  1 
Among  the  six  that  came  with  the  decree. 
Foscari  saw  one  he  knew  not,  and  inntiircd 
His  name.    *  I  am  the  son  of  Marco  5lemmo.* 
'  Ah  ! '  he  replied, » thy  fixthcr  was  ray  fricml  1* 
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The  pillars  of  staoe  Dagon's  temple  on 

The  Israelite  and  his  PhiUstine  foes. 

Such  power  I  do  believe  there  might  exist 

In  such  a  curie  as  mine,  provoked  bj  such 

As  you ;  but  I  curse  not.     Adieu,  good  signors  ! 

May  the  next  duke  be  better  than  the  present 

Lor,  The  pmtut  duke  is  Paschal  Maliplero. 

Doge,   Not  till  I  pass  the  threshold  of  these  doors. 

Lor,  Saint  Clark's  great  bcU  is  soon  about  to  toll 
For  his  inauguration. 

Doge,  Earth  and  heaTcn ! 

Te  will  reverberate  this  peal ;  and  I 
Live  to  hear  this  1 — the  first  doge  who  e*er  heard 
Such  sound  fur  his  successor  !  Happier  he. 
My  attainted  predecessor,  stem  Faliero  — 
This  insult  at  the  least  was  spared  him. 

Lor,  What! 

Do  you  regret  a  traitor  ? 

Doge,  No— I  merely 

Envy  the  dead. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  My  lord,  if  you  indeed 
Are  bent  upon  this  rash  abandonment 
Of  the  state's  palace,  at  the  least  retire 
By  the  private  staircase,  which  conducts  you  towards 
The  landing  place  of  the  canaL 

Doge,  No.  I 

Will  now  descend  the  stairs  by  which  I  mounted 
To  sovereignty — the  Giants*  Stairs,  on  whose 
Brood  eminence  I  was  invested  duke. 
My  services  have  called  me  up  those  steps. 
The  malice  of  my  foes  will  drive  me  down  them. 
2^l^er«  five  and  thirty  years  ago  was  I 
Install'd,  and  traversed  these  same  halls,  from  which 
I  never  thought  to  be  divorced  except 
A  cone — a  corse,  it  might  be,  fighting  for  them  — 
But  not  pushed  hence  by  fellow-citizens. 
But  come ;  my  son  and  I  will  go  together — 
He  to  his  grave,  and  I  to  pray  for  mine. 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  What  I  thus  in  public  7 

Doge,  I  was  publicly 

Elected,  and  so  will  I  be  deposed. 
Marina!  art  thou  willing? 

Mar,  Here  *8  my  arm !  [forth. 

Doge,  And  here  my  etaff:  thus  propp'd  will  I  go 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  It  must  not  be — the  people  will 
perceive  it  [know  it, 

Doge,  The  people  ! — There  *s  no  people,  you  well 
Else  you  dare  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me. 
There  is  a  pojmlaeet  perhaps,  whose  looks  [you 

May  shame  you ;  but  they  dare  not  groan  nor  curse 
Save  with  their  hearts  and  eyes. 

Chief  of  the  Tett,  Tou  speak  in  passion, 

Else 

Doge.     Tou  have  reason.   I  have  spoken  much 
More  than  my  wont :  it  is  a  foible  which 
Was  not  of  mine,  but  more  excuses  you. 
Inasmuch  as  it  showa  that  I  approach 
A  dotage  which  may  Justify  this  deed 
Of  yours,  although  the  law  does  not,  nor  will. 
Farewell,  sin  I 

Bar,  Tou  shall  not  depart  without 

An  escort  fitting  past  and  present  rank. 

1  CTb«  death  of  th«  elder  Foseari  took  place  not  at  the 
palace,  but  In  his  own  house ;  not  immediately  on  hit  descent 
trom  the  Giants'  Stairs,  but  fitre  d.irs  afterwards.  **  Kn  rn. 
tendant,**  says  M.  de  Slsmondi,  **  le  Ion  dcs  clixMics,  qui  >on- 
naicnt  en  actions  de  graces  pour  Ti  lection  de  son  successcur, 
il  mniinit  subitement  d'une  hcmorrhaTie  causcc  par  une  veine 
qui  s'eclau  dans  u  poitrlno."— **  Before  I  was  sixteen  years 


We  will  accompany,  with  doe  respect. 
The  Doge  unto  his  private  palace.     Sayl 
My  brethren,  will  wa  not  7 

Difirtmt  veiett.  Ay  1_  Ay ! 

Doge,  Ton  diall  not 

Stir — in  my  train,  at  least     I  enter'd  here 
As  sovereign— I  go  oat  as  dtlaen 
By  the  same  portals,  but  as  dtisen. 
AH  these  vain  ceremonies  are  base  insults. 
Which  only  ulcerate  the  heart  the  more. 
Applying  poisons  there  as  antidotes. 
Pomp  is  for  princes— -I  am  noae  /  —  That  *s  folse, 
I  am,  but  only  to  these  gates.  — Ah ! 

Xor.  Hark! 

[  21c  gr9ai  beO  ofSL  Mark*e  toOs, 

Bar,  The  bell!  [election 

Chief  of  the  Tern,  St  Mark's,  which  tolls  for  the 
OfMaUpicro. 

Doge,  Well  I  recognise 

The  sound  !  I  heard  it  once,  but  once  before. 
And  that  b  five  and  thirty  yean  ago ! 
Even  fAeii  I  mae  not  gomng. 

Bar,  Sit  down,  my  lord  ! 

Tou  tremble. 

Doge,  *T  is  the  knell  of  my  poor  boy  I 

My  heart  aches  bitterly. 

Bar.  I  pny  you  sit         [now. 

Doge.  No ;  my  seat  here  has  been  a  throne  till 
Marina  I  let  us  gow 

2Iar,  Most  readily. 

Doge  (walhsafem  etepe,  them etope),  I  feel athirst— 
will  no  one  bring  me  here 
A  cup  of  water  7 

Bar.  I 

Mar,  And  I 

Lor.  And  I 

[  The  Doos  taiee  a  goUet  from  the  hand 
of  LoaxnAVO. 

Doge,  I  take  jfoicrs,  Loredano,  fh>m  the  hand 
Most  fit  for  such  an  hour  as  this. 

Zmt.  Why  so  7 

Doge.  'TIS  said  that  oor  Venetian  crystal  has 
Such  pure  antipathy  to  poisons  as 
To  burst,  if  aught  of  venom  touches  it 
Tou  bore  this  goblet,  and  it  is  not  broken. 

Lor.  Well,  sir ! 

Doge,  Then  it  is  fiUse,  or  you  are  tme. 

For  my  own  part,  I  credit  neither ;  *tis 
An  idle  legend. 

Mar.  You  talk  wildly,  and 

Had  better  now  be  seated,  nor  as  yet 
Depart    Ah !  now  you  look  as  look'd  my  husband  I 

Bar.  He  sinks  1-— support  him  !^quick — a  chair 
-—support  him  I 

Doge,   The   bell  tolls  on  1  — let's  hence— -my 
brain's  on  fire! 

Bar,  I  do  beseech  you,  lean  upon  us ! 

Doge,  No ! 

A  sovereign  should  die  standing.     My  poor  boy  ! 
Off  with  your  aims  I —  Thai  bell ! 

[  The  Doos  dm/pe  dawn,  amd  dies,  i 

Mar.  My  God  !  My  God  ! 

of  afe,**  says  Lord  Bjrron,  ■*  I  was  witness  to  a  melancholy 
Instance  of  the  s.ime  eflcct  of  mixed  passions  upon  a  young 
person  ;  who,  howprer,  did  not  die  in  consequence,  at  that 
time,  but  fell  a  rictim.  soir.c  ye.ars  afterward*,  to  a  sciiure  <if 
the  same  kind,  arising  from  causes  intimately  connected  with 
a^itAtion  of  mind.**    See  post,  Don  Juan,  c.  it.  it  lix.] 
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Bar,  {to  Lor. ).   Behold  I  your  work  *s  completed  I 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Ji  there  then 

No  Sid  7   Call  in  assistance  I 

Ait  Tifl  all  over. 

Chief  of  the  Tern.  If  it  be  io,  at  least  his  obsequies 
Shall  be  such  as  befits  his  name  and  nation. 
His  rank  and  his  devotion  to  the  duties 
Of  the  realm,  while  his  age  permitted  him 
To  do  himself  and  them  full  Justice.     Brethren, 
Say,  shall  it  not  be  so  ? 

Bar.  He  has  not  had 

The  misery  to  die  a  sut^ect  where 
He  reign'd :  then  let  his  fUneral  rites  be  princely,  i 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  We  are  agreed,  then  ? 

M,  except  Lor,,  answer.  Yes, 

Chief  of  the  Ten.       Heaven's  peace  be  with  him ! 

Mar.  Signors,  your  pardon :  this  is  mockery. 
Juggle  no  more  with  that  poor  remnant,  which, 
A  moment  since,  while  yet  it  had  a  soul, 
(A  soul  by  whom  you  have  increased  your  empire, 
And  made  your  power  as  proud  as  was  his  glory,) 
Tou  banish'd  from  his  palace,  and  tore  do%vn 
From  his  high  place,  with  such  relentless  coldness  ; 
And  now,  when  he  can  neither  know  these  honours. 
Nor  would  accept  them  if  he  could,  you,  signors. 
Purpose  with  idie  and  superfluous  pomp. 
To  make  a  pageant  over  what  you  trampled. 
A  princely  funeral  will  be  your  reproach. 
And  not  hto  honour. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.      Lady,  we  revoke  not 
Our  purposes  so  readily. 

Mar,  I  know  it. 

As  far  as  touches  torturing  the  living. 
I  thought  the  dead  had  been  beyond  even  you. 
Though  (some,  no  doubt)  consigned  to  powers  which 

may 
Resemble  that  you  exercise  on  earth. 
Leave  him  to  me ;  you  would  have  done  so  for 
I  His  dregs  of  lifie,  which  you  have  kindly  8hortcn*d  : 
It  is  my  last  of  duties,  and  may  prove 
A  dreary  comfort  in  my  desolation. 

1  IBj  a  decree  of  the  Council,  the  trappinn  of  supreme 
power  of  which  the  Doge  had  dlretted  hiimelf  while  Utrinir, 
were  restored  to  blra  when  dead ;  aod  he  was  interred,  with 
ducal  magnificence,  in  the  chorch  of  the  Minorites,  the  new 
Doge  attending  as  a  mourner.  —  See  DaruJ 

s  The  Venetians  appear  to  have  had  a  particular  turn  for 
breaking  the  hearts  or  their  Doges.  The  following  is  another 
InttffTKt  of  tlie  kind  in  the  Doge  Marco  Barlwrigo  :  he  was 
succeeded  bf  hto  brother  Agostino  Barbarlgo,  whose  chief 
merit  is  here  mentioned.  —  "  Le  doge,  blcss6  de  trouvcr  coo- 
stamment  un  contradictcur  et  un  censeur  si  aroer  dans  son 
frtett,  lui  dlt  un  Jour  en  plein  oonseil :  '  Messire  Augustin, 
Toos  (kites  tout  Totre  possible  pour  hiter  ma  mort;  vous 
reus  flattes  de  me  succMer;  mais,  si  les  autrcs  reus  con- 
aaissent  aussi-bien  oue  je  reus  connais,  lis  n'auront  garde 
denras  ^lire'  Lk*<iessus  11  se  leva,  <rou  de  colore,  rentra 
dans  son  appartement,  et  mourut  quelques  jours  aprds.  Co 
flrere,  cootre  lequel  U  s'^tait  emporti*,  fut  pr^cisdment  le 
snccesseur  qu'on  lui  donniL  C'etait  un  merite  dont  on 
aimait  k  tenir  compte :  surtout  k  un  parent,  de  s'6tre  mis 
en  opposition  arec  le  chef  de  la  r^publique.**  — Dxau,  Hi»t, 
de  Venue,  roL  ii.  p.  533l 

s  ••  Vka  pagata.**   An  historical  fisct.    See  HisL  de  Venise, 

per  P.  Dam,  t.  iL  p.  41 1 [Here  the  original  MS.  ends.   The 

two  lines  which  follow  were  added  by  Mr.  Gifford.  In  the 
margin  of  the  MS.  Lord  Byron  has  written,—**  If  the  last 
line  should  appear  obscure  to  those  who  do  not  recollect  the 
historical  fact,  mentioned  In  the  first  act,  of  Loredano's  in. 
scriptloo  in  his  book  of  *  Doge  Foscari,  debtor  for  the  deaths 
of  my  father  and  uncle,*  you  may  add  the  following  lines  to 
the  ooQclusion  of  the  lost  act : — 

Cki^  qf  tke  Ten.    For  what  has  he  repaid  thee  ? 
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Grief  is  fantastical,  and  loves  the  dead. 
And  the  apparel  of  the  grave. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Do  you 

Pretend  still  to  this  office  ? 

Mar.  I  do,  signor. 

Though  his  possessions  have  been  all  consiuned 
In  the  state's  service,  I  have  still  my  dowry, 
Which  shall  be  consecrated  to  his  rites. 
And  those  of [She  atopt  with  agitation. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Best  retain  it  for  your  children. 

Mar,  Ay,  they  are  fhtherless,  I  thank  you. 

Chief  of  the  Ttn.  We 

Cannot  comply  with  your  request     His  relics 
Shall  be  exposed  with  wonted  pomp,  and  foUow'd 
Unto  their  home  by  the  new  Doge,  not  dad 
As  Doge,  but  simply  as  a  senator. 

Mar.  I  have  heard  of  murderers,  who  have  interrM 
Their  victims ;  but  ne'er  heard,  until  this  hour. 
Of  so  much  splendour  in  hypocrisy 
O'er  those  they  slew.  *  I  *ve  heard  of  widows*  tears — 
Alas !  I  have  shed  some  —  always  thanks  to  you ! 
I  've  heard  of  Aexrs  in  sables— you  have  left  none 
To  the  deceased,  so  you  would  act  the  part 
Of  such.   Well,  sirs,  your  will  be  done  !  as  one  day 
I  trust.  Heaven's  will  be  done  too  1 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Know  you,  lady. 

To  whom  ye  speak,  and  perils  of  such  speech  ? 

Afar.  I  know  the  former  better  than  yourselves ; 
The  latter —  like  yourselves ;  and  can  fiice  both. 
Wish  you  more  funerals  ? 

Bar.  Heed  not  her  rash  words ; 

Her  circumstances  must  excuse  her  bearing. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  will  not  note  them  down. 

Bar,  (homing  toLor.  who  it  writing  upon  hiatabiete). 

What  art  thou  writing, 
With  such  an  earnest  brow,  upon  thy  tablets  ? 

Zm:  (pointing  to  the  Doge^t  body).  That  he  has 
paid  me ! ' 

CJiiefofthe  Ten.      What  debt  did  he  owe  you  ? 

Lor,  A  long  and  Just  one ;    Nature's  debt  and 
«  {Cnrtainfane. 


Lor.  For  my  father's 

And  father's  brother's  death — by  his  son's  and  own  1 

Ask  Giflbrd  about  this."  —  E.j 

<£  Considered  as  poems,  we  confess  that  **  Sardanapalus  **  and 
**  The  Two  Foscari  '*  appear  to  us  to  be  rather  heary,  Terbose, 
and  inelegant  —  deficient  In  the  passion  and  energy  which 
belongs  to  Lord  Byron's  other  wrltingi— and  still  more  in 
the  richneu  of  Imagerr,  the  originality  of  thought,  and  the 
sweetness  of  rerslflcation  for  which  be  used  to  be  distin- 
guished. Tliey  are  for  the  most  part  solemn,  prolix,  and 
ostentations— lengthened  out  by  large  preparations  for  catas- 
trophes that  nerer  arrlre,  and  tantalising  us  with  slight  speci- 
mens and  glimpses  of  a  higher  interest  scattered  thinly  up  and 
down  many  weanr  pages  of  pompotu  declamation.  Along  with 
the  concentratea  piuhos  and  Iiomestnick  sentiments  of  his 
former  poetry,  the  noble  author  seems  also— we  cannot 
imagine  why  —  to  hare  discarded  the  spirited  and  melodious 
Terslflcation  in  which  they  were  embodied,  and  to  hare  formed 
to  himself  a  measure  equally  remote  from  the  spring  and 
rigour  of  hU  former  compositions,  and  from  the  soitness  and 
inflexibility  of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  drama.  There  are 
some  sweet  lines,  and  many  of  great  weight  and  energy ;  but 
Uie  general  march  of  the  rerse  U  cumbrous  and  unmusical. 
His  Tines  do  not  ribrate  like  pollslied  lances,  at  once  strong 
and  light,  in  the  hands  of  his  persons,  but  are  wielded  like 
clumsy  batons  in  a  bloodless  afh-ay.  Instead  of  the  graceful 
familiarity  and  Idlomaticai  melodies  of  Shakspeare,  it  Is  apt, 
too,  to  fall  Into  clumsy  prose,  in  Its  approaches  to  the  easy 
and  colloquial  style ;  and,  in  the  lodier  passages,  is  occa- 
sionally deformed  by  low  and  common  images  that  harmonise 
but  ill  with  the  general  solemnity  of  the  diction.— Jeffrey.] 
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PART  U 


A  DRAMA.' 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  production  is  foimilcd  partly  on  the  story  of 
a  noTd  called  ''The  Three  Brothers V  published 
many  ytun  ago,  from  which  M.  G.  Lewis's  ■'  Wood 
Demon**  was  also  taken,  and  partly  on  the  **  Faust** 
of  the  great  Goethe.  The  present  publication  con- 
tains the  two  iirst  Parts  only,  and  the  opening 
chorus  of  the  third.  The  rest  may,  perhaps,  appear 
hereafter. 


DRAMATIS  FERSON.S. 


STaAXCER,  afterwards  C^sar. 

AayoLD. 

Bouaaoy. 

PHIUBSaT. 
CXLUXI. 

BSRTHA. 
OUMTIA. 

SpiritMt  Soldiers,  Citizens  of  Rome,  Priests, 
Peasants,  ^e. 

1  [This  drama  was  begun  at  Pisa  in  1821,  but  was  not  pub. 
Ushed  till  January,  1824.    Mr.  Mcdwin  says,— 

**  On  my  calling  on  Lord  Byron  one  morning,  he  produced 
tha  *  Deformed  Transformed.'  Handing  it  to  Shdlejr.  he 
said  —  *  Shelley,  I  have  been  writing  a  Fausti«h  kind  of 
drama :  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.'  After  reading  it  at- 
tentively,  Shelley  returned  it.  *  Well,*  said  Lord  B.,  '  how 
do  you  like  It  ?  '^  *  Least,'  replied  he,  '  of  any  thing  I  crer 
saw  of  yours.  It  Is  a  bad  Imitation  of  *  Faust,'  and  besides, 
there  are  two  entire  lines  of  Souther's  in  iL'  Lord  Brron 
changed  colour  immediately,  and  asked  hastily,  *  what  lines  ?  * 
Shelley  repeated, 

*  And  water  shall  see  thee, 
.And  fear  thee,  and  flee  thee.' 
Ther  are  in  the  *  Curse  of  Rehama.'  His  Lordship  Instantly 
threw  the  poem  Into  the  fire.  He  seemed  to  feel  no  chagrin 
at  seeing  It  consume— at  least  his  countenance  betrayed  none, 
and  his  conversation  became  more  gay  and  lively  tlian  usual. 
Whether  It  was  hatml  of  Souther,  or  respect  for  Sheller's 
opinion,  which  made  him  commit  the  act  that  I  considered  a 
sort  of  suicide,  was  always  doubtftil  to  me.  I  was  nerer  more 
surprised  than  to  see,  two  Tears  afterwards,  *  The  Deformed 
Transformed '  announced  (supposing  it  to  have  perished  at 
Pisa) ;  but  it  seems  that  he  must  hare  had  another  copy  of 
the  manuscript,  or  that  he  had  re-written  it  perhaps,  without 
changing  a  word,  except  omitting  the  Kehama  lines.  His 
memory  was  remarkably  retentive  of  his  own  writings.  I  be. 
liere  he  could  have  quoted  almost  every  line  he  ever  wrote." 

Mrs.  Shelley,  whose  copy  of  **  The  Deformed  Transformed  '* 
lies  before  us,  has  written  as  follows  on  the  fly-leaf :  — . 

**  This  had  long  been  a  favourite  subject  with  Lord  Bvran. 
I  think  that  he  mentioned  it  also  In  Switzerland.  I  copied  it — 
he  sending  a  portion  of  It  at  a  time,  as  it  was  finished,  to  me. 
At  this  time  he  had  a  gre^  horror  of  Its  being  said  that  he 

Slagiariscd,  or  that  he  studied  for  ideas,  and  wrote  with  dif- 
culty.  Thus  he  gave  Shelley  Aikln's  edition  of  the  British 
Poets,  that  it  might  not  be  found  in  his  house  by  some  English 
lounger,  and  reported  home:  thus,  too,  he  alwars  dated  when 
he  began  and  when  he  ended  a  poem,  to  prove  hereafter  how 
quickly  it  was  done.  I  do  not  think  that  he  altered  a  line  in  this 
drama  after  he  had  once  written  it  down.  He  composed  and 
corrected  in  his  mind.  I  do  not  know  how  he  meant  to  finish 
It ;  but  he  said  himself,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  story 
was  almidy  conceived.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  brutal 
paragraph  alluding  to  his  lameness  appeared,  which  ho  re- 


C^e  Bttotnusn  Cran«foniKii«' 
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PABT  L 

SCENE  L 

A  ForesL 

Enter  AaxoLD  and  his  mother  BEariiA. 

Bert.  Out,  hunchback ! 

Am,  I  was  bom  so,  mother '.  ^ 

Bert,  Out, 

Thou  incubus !    Thou  nightmare  !    Of  seven  sous. 
The  sole  abortion ! 

Am.  Would  that  I  had  been  so. 

And  never  seen  the  light ! 

Bert,  I  would  so  too ! 

But  as  thou  hast — hence,  hence  —  and  do  thy  best ! 
That  back  of  thine  may  bear  its  burthen ;  *t  is 
More  high.  If  not  so  broad  as  that  of  others. 

Am.  It  6earf  its  burthen ;  —  but,  my  heart !  Will  it 
Sustain  that  which  you  lay  upon  it,  mother  ? 
I  love,  or,  at  the  least,  I  loved  you :  nothing 

peated  to  me :  lest  I  should  hear  it  first  flrom  some  one  else. 
No  action  of  Lord  Byron's  life—  scarce  a  line  be  has  written 
—  but  was  influenced  by  his  personal  defecL**] 

<  [PubUshcd  In  1809,  the  work  of  a  Joshua  PickersgiU,  Jus.] 

s  [A  clever  anonymous  critic  thus  sarcastically  opens  his 
notice  of  this  poem :  —  **  The  reader  has  no  doubt  often 
heard  of  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus :  this  is  but  a  new  birth 
of  the  same  unrighteous  couple,  who  are  diristened,  how- 
ever, by  the  noble  hierophant  who  presides  over  the  Infernal 
ccrcmonv,  —  Julius  Catsar  and  Count  Arnold.  The  drama 
opens  with  a  scene  between  the  latter,  who  is  to  all  appear- 
ance a  well-disposed  young  man,  of  a  very  deformed  person, 
and  his  mother :  this  good  lady,  with  somewhat  less  maternal 
piety  about  her  than  adorns  the  mother^pe  in  the  fUble,  turns 
her  dutiful  incubus  of  a  son  out  of  doors  to  gather  wood. 
Arnold,  upon  this,  proceeds  incontinently  to  kill  hhnsclf,  by 
falling,  after  the  manner  of  Brutus,  on  his  wood-knife :  he  Is, 
however,  piously  dissuaded  ftom  this  guilty  act,  fay — whom 
does  the  reader  think?  A  monk,  perhaps,  or  a  methodist 
preacher  ?  no  \ — but  by  the  Devil  himself,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tall  black  man,  who  rises,  like  an  African  water,  god.  out  of 
a  fountain.  To  this  stranger,  after  the  exchange  of  a  few 
sinister  compiimenu,  Arnold,  without  more  ado,  sells  his 
soul,  for  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  beautiflil  form  of 
Achilles.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  absurdity,  we  still,  however, 
recognise  the  master-mind  of  our  great  poet :  his  bold  and 
beautlfViI  spirit  flashes  at  Intervals  through  the  surrounding 
horrors,  into  which  he  has  chosen  to  plunge  after  GoMhe,  hia 
magnuM  JpoUo."'} 

4  r*  One  of  the  few  pages  of  Lord  Byron's  *  Memoranda,' 
which  related  to  his  early  days,  was  where.  In  speaking  of  his 
own  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  his  deformed  toot,  he 
described  the  feeling  of  horror  and  humiliation  that  came 
over  him.  when  his  mother,  in  one  of  her  fits  of  passion,  called 
him  *a  tame  brat!*  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  this 
drama  was  not  Indebted  for  its  origin  to  this  single  recollec- 
tion. "—Moore. 

**  I^rd  Byron's  own  mother,  when  In  ill  humour  with  him, 
used  to  make  the  deformitv  in  his  foot  the  subject  of  taunu 
and  reproaches.  She  would  (we  quote  from  a  letter  written 
by  one  of  her  rel^Uinns  in  Scotland)  pass  from  passionate 
caresses  to  the  repulsion  of  actual  disgust ;  then  devour  htm 
with  kisses  a^ain.  and  svear  his  eyes  were  as  beautiful  as  his 
Esther's."—  Quar.  itr*.] 
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Save  you,  in  nature,  can  love  aught  like  mc. 
Tun  nursed  me — do  not  kill  mc ! 

BerL  Tes — I  nursed  thee, 

Because  thou  wert  my  first-born,  and  I  knew  not 
If  there  would  be  another  unlike  thee. 
That  monstrous  sport  of  nature.     But  get  hence, 
And  gather  wood  l 

An,  I  will :  but  when  I  bring  it, 

Speak  to  me  kindly.     Though  my  brothers  are 
So  beautiful  and  lusty,  and  as  free 
As  the  free  chase  they  follow,  do  not  spurn  me ; 
Our  milk  has  been  the  same. 

Btrt,  As  is  the  hedgehog's, 

Which  sucks  at  midnight  from  the  wholesome  dam 
Of  the  young  bull,  until  the  milkmaid  finds 
The  nipple  next  day  sore  and  udder  dry.  i 
Call  not  thy  brothers  brethren !    Call  me  not 
Mother ;  for  if  I  brought  thee  forth,  it  was 
As  foolish  hens  at  times  hatch  vipers,  by 
Sitting  upon  strange  eggs.     Out,  urchin,  out ! 

[Exit  Bertha. 
Arm.  (s6iu$).  Oh  mother  I  ^— She  is  gone,  and  I 
Her  bidding ; — wearily  but  willingly  [must  do 

I  would  fulfil  it,  could  I  only  hope 
A  kind  word  in  return.     "What  shall  I  do  ? 

[AaxoLD  iMffina  to  cut  wood :  in  doing  this  he 
wounds  one  of  hie  hands. 
My  labour  for  the  day  is  over  now. 
Acciu^scd  be  this  blood  that  flows  so  fkst ; 
For  double  curses  will  be  my  meed  now 
At  home— What  home  ?     I  have  no  home,  no  kin. 
No  kind — not  made  like  other  creatures,  or 
To  shan  their  sports  or  pleasures.     Must  I  bleed  too 
Like  them  ?    Oh  that  each  drop  which  falls  to  earth 
Would  rise  a  snake  to  sting  them,  as  they  have  sttmg 

me! 
Or  that  the  devil,  to  whom  they  liken  me. 
Would  aid  his  likeness  I    If  I  must  partake 
His  form,  why  not  his  power  ?     Is  it  because 
I  have  not  his  will  too  7     For  one  kind  word 
IVom  her  who  bore  me  would  still  reconcile  me 
Even  to  this  hatefrU  aspect     Let  me  wash 
The  wound. 

[Arnold  goea  to  a  eprinp,  and  etoope  to  wash 
hie  hand :  he  starts  back. 
They  are  right ;  and  Nature's  mirror  shows  me. 
What  she  hath  made  me.     I  will  not  look  on  it 
Again,  and  scarce  dare  think  on 't     Hideous  wretch 
That  I  am  I     The  very  waters  mock  me  with 
My  horrid  shadow — like  a  demon  placed 
Deep  in  the  fountain  to  scare  back  the  cattle 
From  drinking  therein.  [He  pauses. 

And  shall  I  live  on, 
A  burden  to  the  earth,  myself,  and  shame 
Unto  what  brought  me  into  life  I    Thou  blood. 
Which  flowest  so  f^ly  from  a  scratch,  let  me 
Try  if  thou  wflt  not  in  a  ftiller  stream 
Pour  forth  my  woes  for  ever  with  thyself 
On  earth,  to  which  I  will  restore  at  once 
This  hateful  compound  of  her  atoms,  and 
Bcaolve  back  to  her  elements,  and  take 
The  shape  of  any  reptile  save  myself; 
And  make  a  world  for  myriads  of  new  worms ! 
This  knife !  now  let  me  prove  if  it  will  sever 
This  wither 'd  slip  of  nature's  nightshade  —  my 


Tile  form — ftt>m  the  creation,  as  it  hath 
The  green  bough  from  the  forest. 

[Aamold  places  the  knife  in  the  ground,  with 
the  point  t^pwards. 

Now  'tis  set. 
And  I  can  fall  upon  it.     Tet  one  glance 
On  the  fidr  day,  which  sees  no  foul  thing  like 
Myself,  and  the  sweet  sun  which  wann'd  me,  but 
In  vain.     The  birds— how  Joyously  they  sing ! 
So  let  them,  for  I  would  not  bts  lamented : 
But  let  their  merriest  notes  be  Arnold's  knell ; 
The  fallen  leaves  my  monument ;  the  murmur 
Of  the  near  fountain  my  sole  elegy. 
Now,  knife,  stand  firmly,  as  I  fisin  would  &11 1 

[As  he  rushes  to  throw  himself  itpofi  the  knife,  his 
eye  is  suddenly  caught  by  the  fountain,  which 
eeems  in  motion. 
The  fountain  moves  without  a  wind :  but  shall 
The  ripple  of  a  spring  change  my  resolve  ? 
No.     Tet  it  moves  again  1    The  waters  stir. 
Not  as  with  air,  but  by  some  subterrane 
And  rocking  power  of  the  internal  world. 
'NVhat  *8  here  ?     A  mist !    No  more  ?  -* 

[A  cloud  comes  from  the  fountain.  He  stands 
gazing  upon  it;  it  is  dispdled,  and  a  tali 
black  man  comes  towards  him. 

Am.  What  would  you  ?   Speak  I 

Spirit  or  man  ? 

Stran.  As  man  is  both,  why  not 

Say  both  in  one  ? 

Am.  Your  form  Is  man's,  and  yet 

Ton  may  be  devil. 

Stran.  So  many  men  are  that 

Which  is  so  call'd  or  thought,  that  you  may  add  me 
To  which  you  please,  without  much  wrong  to  either. 
But  come :  you  wish  to  kill  yourself;  -* pursue 
Tour  purpose. 

Am,  You  have  interrupted  me. 

Stran.  What  is  that  resolution  which  can  e'er 
Be  interrupted  ?    If  I  be  the  devil 
Tou  deem,  a  single  moment  would  have  made  you 
Mine,  and  for  ever,  by  your  suicide ; 
And  yet  my  coming  saves  you. 

Am,  I  said  not 

You  were  the  demon,  but  that  your  approach 
Was  like  one. 

Stran.  Unless  you  keep  company 

With  him  (and  you  seem  scarce  used  to  such  high 
Society)  you  can't  tell  how  he  approaches ; 
And  for  his  aspect,  look  upon  the  fountain. 
And  then  on  me.  and  judge  which  of  us  twain 
Look  likest  what  the  boors  believe  to  be 
Their  cloven-footed  terror. 

Am,  Do  you — dare  gou 

To  taunt  me  with  my  bom  deformity  ? 

Stran.  Were  I  to  taunt  a  buffalo  with  this 
Cloven  foot  of  thine,  or  the  swift  dromedary 
With  thy  sublime  of  humps,  the  animals 
Would  revel  in  the  compliment     And  yet 
Both  beings  are  more  swift,  more  strong,  more  mighty 
In  action  and  endurance  than  thyself, 
And  all  the  fierce  and  fair  of  the  same  kind 
With  thee.     Thy  form  is  natural :  t*  was  only 
Nature's  mistaken  largess  to  bestow 
The  gifts  which  arc  of  others  upon  man. 


1  [Thli  is  now  generally  bellered  to  be  a  rulgar  error ;  the      raUchicf  laid  to  Its  chartre.    For  an  amusing  controreny  OQ 
■maflnesi  of  tbe  aninial's  mouth  rendering  it  incapable  of  tlie  I  ttie  subject,  see  Ocnt.  Mag.  rolt.  Ixxx.  and  Ixxxi.Q 
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Am,  Give  me  the  strength  then  of  the  hufTalo's 
foot, 
When  he  spars  high  the  dost,  beholdfaig  his 
Near  enemy ;  or  let  me  have  the  long 
And  patient  swiftness  of  the  desert-ship. 
The  hclmless  dromedary  ! — and  111  b«ir 
Thy  fiendish  sarcasm  with  a  saintly  patience. 

StTon.  I  will. 

Am,  (with  surprise).  Thou  canst  9 

Stmn.  Perhaps.    Would  you  aught  else  ? 

Anu  Thou  mockest  me. 

Stram,  Not  I.    Why  should  I  mock 

What  aU  are  mocking  7    That  *s  poor  sport,  methinks. 
To  talk  to  thee  in  human  language  (for 
Thou  amst  not  yet  speak  mine),  the  forester 
Hunts  not  the  wretched  coney,  but  the  boar. 
Or  wolf,  or  lion,  leaving  paltry  game 
To  petty  burghers,  who  leave  once  a  year 
Their  walls,  to  fill  their  household  caldrons  with 
Such  scullion  prey.     The  meanest  gibe  at  thoc,  — 
Now  /  can  mock  the  mightiest. 

Am.  Then  waste  not 

Thy  time  on  me :  I  seek  thee  not 

StroM,  Tour  thoughts 

Are  not  for  from  me.     Do  not  send  me  back : 
I  am  not  so  easily  recalled  to  do 
Good  service. 

Am.  What  wilt  thou  do  for  me  ? 

Stran.  Change 

Shapes  with  you,  if  you  wiU,  since  yours  so  irks  you ; 
Or  form  you  to  your  wish  in  any  shape. 

Am.  Oh !  then  you  are  indeed  the  demon,  for 
Nought  else  would  wittingly  wear  mine. 

Stran.  Ill  show  thee 

The  brightest  which  the  worid  e*er  bore,  and  give  thee 
Thy  choice. 

Am,  On  what  condition  ? 

Stran.  There's  a  question ; 

An  hour  ago  you  would  have  given  your  soul 
To  look  like  other  men,  and  now  you  pause 
To  wear  the  form  of  heroes. 

Am.  No ;  I  will  not 

I  must  not  compromise  my  souL 

Strun,  What  soul. 

Worth  naming  so,  would  dwell  in  such  a  carcass  ? 

Am.  *Tis  an  aspiring   one,  whate'er  the  tene- 
ment 
In  which  it  is  mislodgcd.     But  name  your  compact ; 
Must  it  be  sign*d  in  blood  ? 

Stran.  Not  in  your  own. 

Am.  Whose  blood  then  ? 

Stran.  We  will  talk  of  that  hereafter. 

But  111  be  moderate  with  you,  for  I  see 
Great  things  within  you.     You  shall  have  no  bond 
But  your  own  will,  no  contract  save  your  deeds. 
Are  you  content  7 

Am.  1  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Stran.  Now  then  !  — 

[TA«   Stranger  approaches    the  fountain^  and 
turns  to  AaxoLo. 

A  little  of  your  blood. 

Am,  For  what  ? 

Stran,  To  mingle  with  the  magic  of  the  waters. 
And  make  the  charm  etfcctive. 

'  This  It  a  well-knoim  German  snpcf?ntion  —  a  •r5.'rnntic 
shadow  prtxiuccd  by  rclliTti«>n  on  the  Brrxkin.  I'Vhe  Urocken 
is  tho  name  or  the  loiliest  of  the  Ilartz  moiiiicains,  a  ptc< 
turcsque  rangv  which  lies  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.    From 


Am,  {heiding  out  his  wounded  arm).  Take  it  alL 
Stran,  Not  now.  A  few  drops  wiU  soflloe  for  this. 
[  The  Stranger  takes  some  of  AaKOU>*«  htood  in 
his  handt  and  easts  it  into  the/buntatn, 
Stran,  Shadows  of  beauty  t 
Shadows  of  power  t 
Rise  to  your  duty — 
This  is  the  hour ! 
Walk  lovely  and  pliant 

From  the  depth  of  this  fountain. 
As  the  dood-shapen  giant 

Bestrides  the  Harts  Mountain.  > 
Come  as  ye  were. 

That  our  eyes  may  behold 
The  model  in  air 

Of  the  form  I  will  mould. 
Bright  as  the  Iris 

When  ether  is  spann'd ;  — 
Such  his  desire  is,  [i^iiilifi^  to  Aawou). 

Such  my  command ! 
Demons  heroic — 

Demons  who  wore 
The  form  of  the  stoic 

Or  sophist  of  yore  — 
Or  the  shape  of  each  victor. 

From  Maccdon*8  boy 
To  each  high  Roman's  picture 
Who  breathed  to  des^oy  — 
Shadows  of  beauty ! 

Shadows  of  power ! 
Up  toyoor  duty  — 
This  is  the  hour ! 
[ForiOKt  Phantoms  arise  from  the  waters,  and 
pass  in  sueeession  before  the  Stranger  and 
AaxoLD. 
Am.  What  do  I  see? 

Stran.  The  black-eyed  Roman,  with 

The  eagle's  beak  between  those  eyes  which  ne*er 
Beheld  a  conqueror,  or  kwk'd  along 
The  land  he  made  not  Rome's,  while  Rome  became 
His,  and  all  theirs  who  heir'd  his  very  name. 

Am.  The  phantom 's  bald ;  my  quest  is  beauty. 
Could  I 
Inherit  but  his  ikme  with  his  defects  I  [hairs. 

Stran,     His  brow  was  girt  with  laurels  more  than 
Ton  see  his  aspect — choose  It,  or  r^ect 
I  can  but  promise  you  his  form :  his  ISune 
Must  be  long  sought  and  fought  for. 

Am.  I  will  fight  too, 

But  not  as  a  mock  Caesar.     Let  him  pass ; 
His  aspect  may  be  fidr,  but  suits  me  not 

Stran.  Then  you  are  iar  more  difficult  to  please 
Than  Cato'»  sister,  or  than  Brutus's  mother. 
Or  Cleopatra  at  sixteen — an  age 
When  love  is  not  less  in  the  eye  than  heart 
But  be  it  so.I  Shadow,  pass  on ! 

[7^  Phantom  of  Julius  Casar  disappears. 
Am,  And  can  it 

Be,  that  the  man  who  shook  the  earth  is  gone. 
And  left  no  footstep  ? 

Stran,  There  you  err.     His  substance 

Left  graves  enough,  and  woes  enough,  and  £une 
More  than  enough  to  track  his  memory ; 
But  for  his  shadow,  'tis  no  more  than  yours, 

the  earliest  period*  of  authentic  history,  the  Broclcen  has  been 
the  seat  of  the  mar\  cllous.  For  a  cicscripcion  of  the  nhcno. 
nirnon  alluited  to  Ity  Lord  Byron,  see  Sir  Darid  Brewster's 
•*  Natural  Magic,**  p.  1281] 
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Except  a  litUc  longer  and  less  crook'd 
r  the  sun.     Behold  another ! 

[A  teecnd  pkemiom  pa$se»» 

Am.  Who  is  he  ? 

Stran.  He  vas  the  fidrest  and  the  hravest  of 
Atheniani.  i     Look  upon  him  weU. 

An,  He  is 

More  lorely  than  the  last     How  beauttAil  t 

StroH.  Such  was  the  curled  son  of  Clinias;-^ 
wouldst  thou 
Invest  thee  with  his  form? 

Am.  Would  that  I  had 

Been  bom  with  it !  But  since  I  may  choose  fUrthcr, 
Iwmiook  further. 

[  Tht  ihade  of  Aleibiadet  dhappeart, 

StroM.  Lo  !  behold  again  I     [eyed  satyr. 

Am.  What !  that  low,  swarthy,  short-nosed,  round- 
Wlth  the  wide  nostrils  and  Silenus*  aspect. 
The  splay  feet  and  low  stature*  !  I  had  better 
Remain  that  which  I  am. 

SiroM.  And  yet  he  was 

The  earth*s  perfection  of  all  mental  beauty. 
And  personification  of  all  virtue. 
But  you  rqect  him  ? 

Am.  It  his  form  could  bring  me 

That  which  redeem'd  it — na 

Stram.  I  have  no  power 

To  premise  that ;  but  you  may  try,  and  find  it 
Easier  in  such  a  form,  or  in  your  own. 

Am.  No.     I  was  not  bom  for  philosophy. 
Though  I  have  that  about  me  which  has  need  on't 
Let  him  fleet  on. 

Strom.  Be  air,  thou  hemlock-drinker  I 

[  The  shadow  of  Soeratea  dUappean :  another  rise*. 

Am.  What  *s  here  ?  whose  broad  brow  and  whose 
curly  beard 
And  manly  aspect  look  like  Hercules,  ^ 
Save  that  his  Jocund  eye  hath  more  of  Bacchus 
Than  the  sad  purger  of  the  infernal  world. 
Leaning  dejected  on  his  club  of  conquest. 
As  if  he  knew  the  worthlessness  of  those 
for  whom  he  had  fought 

Stran.  It  was  the  man  who  lost 

The  ancient  world  tor  love. 

Am.  1  cannot  blame  him. 

Since  I  have  risk*d  my  soul  because  I  find  not 
That  which  he  exchanged  the  earth  for. 

Stran.    «  Since  so  fiur 

Tou  seem  congenial,  will  you  wear  his  features  7 

Am.  No.    As  you  leave  mc  choice,  I  am  difficult. 
If  but  to  see  the  heroes  I  should  ne'er 
Have  seen  else  on  this  side  of  the  dim  shore 
Whence  they  float  back  before  us. 

Stran.  Hence,  triumvir  t 

Thy  Cleopatra  *s  waiting. 
[  T7te  ehade  of  Anthony  disappears  :  another  rises. 

1  [In  one  of  Lord  Brron's  MS.  Diaries  we  find  the  rollow- 
in;  passai^e :  —**  Alcibiadef  U  said  to  bare  Iwm  '  successful 
in  all  his  battles  * — but  whai  battles  ?  Name  them  I  If  jrou 
mention  (Caesar,  or  Hannibal,  or  Napoleon,  jou  at  once  rush 
upon  Hharsalia,  Munda,  Aletia,  Cann«,  Thrasymene,  TrebUi, 
Lodi.  Marengo,  Jena,  Austcrlits,  Friedland,  Wagram,  Moskwa: 
but  It  is  less  casr  to  pitch  upon  the  rictories  of  Alcibiades  ; 
though  they  may  "be  named  too,  though  not  so  readily  as  the 
Leuctra  and  Manthuea  of  Epamlnondas.  the  Marathon  of 
MiUkuirs,  the  Salamis  of  Thcmistoclet,  and  the  Thermopvls 
of  Leonidas.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
there  be  a  name  of  antiquity  which  comes  down  with  such  a 
pmcral  charm  as  tliat  of  Alcibiades.  Vihy  ?  I  cannot  answer. 
Who  can?"] 

*  C**  The  outside  of  Socrates  was  that  of  a  satyr  and  buffbon, 


Am.  Who  is  this? 

Who  truly  lookcth  like  a  demigod, 
Blooming  and  bright,  with  golden  hair,  and  stature. 
If  not  more  high  than  mortal,  yet  immortal 
In  all  that  nameless  bearing  of  his  limbs, 
Which  he  wears  as  the  sun  his  rays— -a  something 
Which  shines  ftom  him,  and  yet  is  but  the  flashing 
Emanation  of  a  thing  more  glorious  stilL 
Was  he  e'er  hunuin  only  9  ^ 

Stmn.  Let  the  earth  speak. 

If  there  be  atoms  of  him  left,  or  eren 
Of  the  more  solid  gold  that  formed  his  urn. 

Am.  Who  was  this  glory  of  mankind  ? 

'S^'roii.  The  shame 

Of  Greece  in  peace,  her  thunderbolt  in  war— 
Demetrius  the  Macedonian,  and 
Taker  of  cities. 

Am.  Yet  one  shadow  more. 

Stran.(addresmng  the  shadow).  Get  thee  to  Lamia's 
lap  I 
[  The  shade  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  vanishes  : 
another  rises. 

Ill  flt  you  stUI, 
Fear  not,  my  hunchback :  if  the  shadows  of 
That  which  existed  please  not  your  nice  taste, 
I'll  anhnate  the  ideal  marble,  tUl 
Your  soul  be  reconciled  to  her  new  garment 

Am.  Content  I    I  will  fix  here. 

Stran.  I  must  commend 

Your  choice.    The  godlike  son  of  the  sea-goddess, 
The  unshorn  boy  of  Peleus,  with  his  locks 
As  beautiful  and  clear  as  the  amber  waves 
Of  rich  Pactolus,  roll'd  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
Softcn'd  by  intervening  crystal,  and 
Rippled  like  flowing  waters  by  the  wind. 
All  vow'd  to  Sperchius  as  they  were — behold  them! 
And  Aim — as  he  stood  by  Polixena, 
With  sanctlon'd  and  with  soften'd  love,  before 
The  altar,  gating  on  his  Trqjan  bride. 
With  some  remorse  within  for  Hector  slain 
And  Priam  weeping,  mingled  with  deep  passion 
For  the  sweet  downcast  virgin,  whose  young  hand 
Trembled  in  his  who  slew  her  brother.     So 
He  stood  i'  the  temple  I  Look  upon  him  as 
Greece  look'd  her  last  upon  her  best,  the  instant 
Ere  Paris*  arrow  flew. 

Am.  I  gaxe  upon  him 

As  if  I  were  his  soul,  whose  form  shall  soon 
Envelope  mine. 

Stran.  You  have  done  welL    The  greatest 

Deformity  should  only  barter  with 
The  extremest  beauty,  if  the  proverb 's  true 
Of  mortals,  that  extremes  meet  ' 

Am.  Come  I  Be  quick  I 

I  am  impatient 

Stran.  As  a  youthftd  beauty 

but  his  soul  was  all  rirtue,  and  from  within  hini  came  such 
divine  and  pathetic  things,  as  pierced  the  heart,  and  drew 
tears  from  the  hearers."  —  PlatoJ 

s  [**  His  face  was  as  the  heavens ;  and  therein  stuck 

A  sun  and  moon ;  which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted 
The  little  O,  the  earth. 
His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean  :  his  rear'd  arm 
CrestctI  the  world :  his  rolce  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,"  &c.  —  Shakspkarl] 
<  [**  The  beauty  and  mien  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  were  so 
inimitable,  tliat  no  statuary  or  painter  could  hit  off  a  likeness. 
His  countenance  hsid  a  mixture  of  grace  and  disnitr,  and  was 
at  once  amiable  and  awful,  and  the  unsubdued  .'Uiu  eager  air 
of  youth  was  l)lcndc>ti  with  the  majesty  of  the  hero  and  the 
king. "  —  Pluta  RCH.  ] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


PAAT  I. 


Before  her  glass,     rou  bath  see  what  is  not. 
But  dream  it  is  what  must  be. 

Am.  Must  I  wait  7 

StrcM,  No ;  that  were  a  pity.  But  a  word  or  two: 
His  stature  is  twelve  cubits ;  would  70U  so  fiir 
Outstep  these  times,  and  be  a  Titan  ?   Or 
(To  tsUk  canonicallf )  wax  a  son 
Of  Anak? 

Arm.  "Why  not  ? 

Siran.  Glorious  ambition ! 

I  love  thee  most  in  dwar&  I    A  mortal  of 
Philistine  stature  would  hare  gladly  pared 
His  own  Goliath  down  to  a  slight  DaTid : 
But  thou,  my  manikin,  wouldst  soar  a  show 
Bather  than  hero.     Thou  shalt  be  indulged. 
If  such  be  thy  desire ;  and  yet,  by  being 
A  little  less  removed  finom  present  men 
In  figure,  thou  canst  sway  them  more;  for  all 
Would  rise  against  thee  now,  as  if  to  hunt 
A  new-found  mammoth ;  and  their  cuned  engines. 
Their  culverins,  and  so  forth,  would  find  way 
Through  our  friend's  armour  there,  with  greater  ease 
Than  the  adulterer's  arrow  through  his  heel, 
Which  Thetis  had  forgotten  to  baptise 
In  Styx. 

Am.     Then  let  it  be  as  thou  deem'st  best,  [seest, 

Stran.  Thou  shalt  be  beauteous  as  the  thing  thou 
And  strong  as  what  it  was,  and 

Am.  I  ask  not 

For  valour,  since  deformity  is  daring.  1 
It  is  its  essence  to  o'ertake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  the  equal — 
Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest.     There  is 
A  spur  in  its  halt  movements,  to  become 
All  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  things 
As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
For  stepdame  Nature's  avarice  at  first 
Th^  woo  with  fearless  deeds  the  smiles  of  fortune. 
And  oft,  like  Tlmour  the  lame  Tartar,  win  them.  > 

5!r!rvfii.   Well  spoken  I     And  thou  doubtless  wilt 
remain 
Form*d  as  thou  art     I  may  dismiss  the  mould 
Of  shadow,  which  must  turn  to  flesh,  to  incase 
This  daring  soul,  which  could  achieve  no  less 
^thout  it 

Am.  Had  no  power  presented  me 

The  possibQIty  of  change,  I  would 
Have  done  the  best  which  spirit  may  to  make 
Its  way  with  all  deformity's  dull,  deadly, 
Discouraging  weight  upon  me,  like  a  mountain. 
In  feeling,  on  my  heart  as  on  my  shoulders — 
An  hatefrd  and  unsightly  molehill,  to 
The  eyes  of  happier  man.     I  would  have  look'd 
On  beauty  in  that  sex  which  is  the  type 
Of  all  we  know  or  dream  of  beautiM 
Beyond  the  world  they  brighten,  with  a  sigh — 
Not  of  love,  but  despair ;  nor  sought  to  win, 
Though  to  a  heart  all  love,  what  could  not  love  me 

I  P*  Whosoerer/*  mts  Lord  Bacon,  ■*  bath  anj  thing  fixed 
In  his  penon  that  doth  indace  coDtempC  hath  also  a  perpetual 
spur  in  himself  to  rescue  and  delitrer  himseir  from  scorn ; 
therefore,  all  deformed  pertoni  are  extreme  bold ;  first,  as  io 
their  own  defence,  as  being  exposed  to  scorn,  but  in  process 
of  time  by  a  general  habit :  also  it  stirreth  in  them  industry, 
and  especially  of  this  kind,  to  watch  and  obserre  the  weak- 
ness of  others,  that  thejr  may  hare  somewhat  to  repay. 
A^ain,  in  their  superiors,  it  qiicncheth  jealousy  towanls  them, 
as  persons  tiiat  they  think  tiicv  may  at  pleasure  dcspiso  :  and 
it  Uyeth  their  competitors  and  emulators  asleep,  as  never  bc- 
licTtng  they  should  be  in  possibility  of  advancement  till  they 
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In  turn,  becanae  of  this  vile  crooked  dog^ 
Which  makes  me  lonely.    Nay,  I  could  have  borne 
It  all,  had  not  my  mother  qnim'd  me  from  her. 
The  she-bear  licks  her  cubs  into  a  sort 
Of  shape; — my  dam  beheld  my  shape  was  hopelaSi 
Had  she  exposed  me,  like  the  Spartan,  ere 
I  knew  the  pawlonate  part  of  life,  I  had 
Been  a  dod  of  the  vilky, — ^happier  nothing 
Than  what  I  am.    But  even  thus,  the  lowest. 
Ugliest,  and  meanest  of  mankind,  what  courage 
And  perseverance  could  have  done,  perchance 
Had  made  me  something— as  it  has  made  heroes 
Of  the  same  mould  as  mine.     Tou  latdy  saw  me 
Master  of  my  own  Ufe,  and  quick  to  quit  it ; 
And  he  who  is  so  is  the  master  of 
'Whatever  dreads  to  die. 

Strum.,  Dedde  between 

What  you  have  been,  or  will  be. 

Am.  I  have  done  so. 

Tou  have  open'd  brighter  prospects  to  my  eyesi 
And  sweeter  to  my  heart     As  I  am  now, 
I  might  be  fear'd,  admired,  respected,  loved 
Of  all  save  those  next  to  me,  (k  whom  I 
Would  be  beloved.     As  thou  showest  me 
A  choice  of  forms,  I  take  the  one  I  view. 
Haste  I  haste! 

Strum.  And  what  shall  /  wear  ? 

Am.  Surely,  he 

'Who  can  command  all  forms  will  choose  the  highest. 
Something  superior  even  to  that  which  was 
Pelides  now  before  us.     Ferluq^  hi» 
Who  slew  him,  that  of  Paris :  or — stQl  higher — 
The  poet's  god,  clothed  in  such  limbs  as  are 
Themselves  a  poetry. 

Strom.  Less  will  content  me ; 

For  I,  too»  love  a  changei 

Am.  Tour  aspect  is 

Dusky,  but  not  uncomely. 

Strom.  If  I  chose, 

I  might  be  whiter ;  but  I  have  a  penchant 
For  black — It  is  so  honest,  and  besides 
Can  neither  blush  with  shame  nor  pale  with  fear ; 
But  I  have  worn  it  long  enough  of  late. 
And  now  I'll  take  your  figure. 

Arm.  Biine  I 

Strom.  Tes.    Ton 

Shall  change  with  Thetis'  son,  and  I  with  Bertha, 
Tour  mother's  ol&pring.     People  have  their  tastes : 
Tou  have  yours  —  I  mine. 

Am.  Despatch  !  despatch  ! 

StrtM.  Even  so. 

[  7%e  Stranger  takes  »ame  earth  and  ntoulde  it 
along  the  turf,  aad  them  addressee  the  pham- 
tomo/Aehittes. 
Beautiful  shadow 

Of  Thetis's  boy  I 
Who  sleeps  in  the  meadow 
Whose  grass  grows  o'er  Troy: 

see  them  In  possession  ;  so  that  upon  the  matter.  In  a  great 
wit,  deformity  Is  an  adrantage  to  ruing."  ~  fssay  It.] 

*  [**  Lord  Brron's  chief  incentlTe,  when  a  boy,  to  distinction, 
was  that  mark  of  deformity,  bv  an  acute  sense  of  which  he 
was  first  stuug  into  the  ambition  of  being  great.  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Hunt,  he  declares  it  to  be  his  own  opinion 
that '  an  addiction  to  poetry  is  very  generally  the  result  of  an 
unc.uy  mind  in  an  uneasy  body;  disease  or  deformity,*  he 
adds,  *  have  been  the  attendants  of  many  of  our  best :  Col- 
lins road  —  Chatterton.  /  think,  mail  —  Cowpcr  mad  —  Tope 
crooked'  MUton  blind,'  &c.  ttc"  ~  Mooan.] 
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From  the  red  earth,  like  Adam,  i 

Thy  likeness  I  shape. 
As  the  being  who  made  him, 

Whose  actions  I  ape. 
Thou  clay,  be  all  glowing. 

Tin  the  rose  in  his  cheek 
Be  as  fair  as,  when  blowing. 

It  wean  its  first  streak  I 
Te  Tiolets,  I  scatter. 

Now  turn  into  eyes ! 
And  thou,  sunshiny  water. 
Of  blood  take  the  guise ! 
Let  these  hyacinth  boughs 
Be  his  long  flowing  hair, 
And  wave  o'er  his  brows. 
As  thou  wavest  in  air  I 
Let  his  heart  be  this  marble 

I  tear  from  the  rock  ! 
But  his  voice  as  the  warble 

Of  birds  on  yon  oak  ! 
Let  his  flesh  be  the  purest 

Of  mould,  in  which  grew 
The  lily-root  surest. 

And  drank  the  best  dew  I 
Let  his  limbs  be  the  lightest 
Which  clay  can  compound. 
And  his  aspect  the  brightest 

On  earth  to  be  found  I 
Elements,  near  me, 

Be  mingled  and  stirr*d. 
Know  me,  and  hear  me. 

And  leap  to  my  word  ! 
Sunbeams,  awaken 

This  earth's  animation ! 
'T  is  done  I     He  hath  taken 
His  stand  in  creation  I 
[Arnold  faU»  getueleu ;  hi9  toulpassM  into  the 
shape    of  AchiUes,  which    rieee  from    the 
ground;  while  the  phantom  hoe  disappeared, 
part  by  party  as  the  figure  woe  fomud  from 
the  earth. 
Am.  (in  his  new  form).  I  love,  and  I  shall  be  be- 
loved !     Ohlifel 
At  last  I  feel  thee !    Glorious  spirit  1 

fimH.  Stop  I 

What  shall  become  of  your  abandon'd  garment. 
Ton  hump,  and  lump,  and  clod  of  ugliness. 
Which  late  you  wore,  or  were  ? 

'^rn.  Who  cares  ?  Let  wolves 

And  vultures  take  it,  if  they  will. 

Stran.  And  if 

They  do,  and  are  not  scared  by  it,  you'll  say 
It  most  be  peace-time,  and  no  better  fiure 
Abroad  i*  the  fields. 

An.  Let  us  but  leave  it  there ; 

No  matter  what  becomes  on't 

Stran.  That's  ungracious. 

If  not  ungrateful.     Whatsoe'er  it  be. 
It  hath  sustain'd  your  soul  ftill  many  a  day. 

Am.  Ay,  as  the  dunghill  may  conceal  a  gem 
Which  is  now  set  in  gold,  as  jewels  should  be. 

Stran.  But  if  I  give  another  form,  it  must  be 
By  tilT  exchange,  not  robbery.     For  they 
Who  make  men  without  women's  aid  have  long 
Had  patents  for  the  same,  and  do  not  love 


I  .  '  A(bm  means  **  red  earthy"  from  which  the  first  man  vas 
,  fomrJ. 


Tour  interlopers.     The  devil  may  take  men. 
Not  make  them, — though  he  reap  the  benefit 
Of  the  original  workmanship :  — and  therefore 
Some  one  must  be  found  to  assume  the  shape 
Tou  have  quitted. 

Am.  Who  would  do  so  ? 

Stran.  That  I  know  not. 

And  therefore  I  must. 

Am.  Tou  I 

Stran.  I  said  it  ere 

Tou  inhabited  your  present  dome  of  beauty.   - 

Am.  True.     I  forget  all  things  in  the  new  joy 
Of  this  immortal  change. 

Stran.  In  a  few  moments 

I  will  be  as  you  were,  and  you  shall  see 
Tourself  for  ever  by  you,  as  3*our  shadow. 
Am.  I  would  be  spared  this. 
Stran.  But  it  cannot  be. 

What  I  shrink  already,  being  what  you  are. 
From  seeing  what  you  were  ? 

Am.  Do  as  thon  wilt 

Stran.  (to  the  late  form  of  AaKou>,  extended  on 
the  earth). 
Clay !  not  dead,  but  soul-less  I 

Though  no  man  would  choose  thee. 
An  immortal  no  less 

Deigns  not  to  refuse  thee. 
Clay  thou  art ;  and  unto  spirit 
All  clay  is  of  equal  merit 
Fire  !  without  which  nought  can  live  ; 
Fire  !  but  in  which  nought  can  live. 
Save  the  fiibled  salamander. 
Or  immortal  souls,  which  wander. 
Praying  what  doth  not  forgive. 
Howling  for  a  drop  of  water, 

Burning  In  a  quenchless  lot : 
Fire  !  the  only  element 

Where  nor  fish,  beast,  bird,  nor  worm. 

Save  the  worm  which  dieth  not. 
Can  preserve  a  moment's  form. 
But  must  with  thyself  be  blent : 
Fire  !  man's  safeguard  and  his  slaughter : 
Fire !  Creation's  first-bom  daughter. 
And  Destruction's  threaten'd  son. 
When  heaven  with  the  world  hath  done  • 
Fire  1  assist  me  to  renew 
Life  in  what  lies  in  my  view 

Stiff  and  cold  I 
His  resurrection  rests  with  me  and  you  I 
One  little,  marshy  spark  of  fiame — 
And  he  again  shall  seem  the  same ; 
But  I  his  spirit's  place  shall  hold  1 
[An  igniS'fatuus  fiits  through,  the  wood  and  rests 
on  the  brow  of  the  body.     The  Stranger  diS' 
appears  :  the  body  rises. 
Am.  (in  his  new  form).  Oh  !  horrible  I        [thou  ? 
Stran.  (in  Arnold's  late  shape).  What !  tremblest 
Am.  Not  so — 

I  merely  shudder.    Where  is  fled  the  shape 
Thou  lately  worest  ? 

Stran.  To  the  world  of  shadows. 

But  let  us  thread  the  present    Whither  wilt  thou  ? 
Am.  Must  thou  be  my  companion  7 
Stran.  Wherefore  not  ? 

Tour  betters  keep  worse  company. 

Am.  My  betters ! 

Stran.  Oh !  you  wax  proud,  I  see,  of  your  new 
form : 
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I*m  glad  of  that     Ungrateftil  too  !    That**  well ; 
Tou  improve  apace ;  —  two  changes  la  an  instant, 
And  you  are  old  in  the  worid's  ways  already. 
But  bear  with  me:  indeed  you  11  find  me  lueful 
Upon  your  pilgrimage.     But  come,  pronounce 
Where  shall  we  now  be  errant  ? 

Am,  Where  the  world 

Is  thickest,  that  I  may  behold  it  in 
Its  workings. 

Siran,  That  *s  to  say,  where  there  is  war 

And  woman  in  activity.     Let's  see  I 
Spain — Italy — the  new  Atlantic  world — 
Africt  ^^  *U  its  Moors.     In  very  truth. 
There  Is  small  choice  :  the  whole  race  are  just  now 
Tugging  as  usual  at  each  other*s  hearts. 

Arn,  I  have  heard  great  things  of  Rome. 

Stran.  A  goodly  choice  — 

And  ecarce  a  better  to  be  found  on  earth. 
Since  Sodom  was  put  out     The  field  is  wide  too ; 
For  now  the  Frank,  and  Hun,  and  Spanish  scion 
Of  the  old  Vandals  ^are  at  play  along 
The  sunny  shores  of  the  world's  garden. 

Arn.  How 

Shall  we  proceed  ? 

Stran.  Like  gallants,  on  good  coursers. 

What  ho  I  my  chargers  !    Never  yet  were  better. 
Since  Phaeton  was  upset  into  the  Po. 
Our  pages  too  I  * 

Enter  two  PageSy  with  four  eoal-Uiuk  honet* 

Arn,  A  noble  sight  I 

Stran,  And  of 

A  nobler  breed.     Hatch  me  in  Barbary, 
Or  your  Kochlinl  race  of  Araby, 
With  these  I 

Am,  The  mighty  steam,  which  volumes  high 

From  their  proud  nostrils,  bums  the  very  air ; 
And  sparks  of  flame,  like  dancing  fire- flies,  wheel 
Around  their  manes,  as  common  insects  swarm 
Bound  common  steeds  towards  sunset 

Stran,  Mount,  my  lord  : 

They  and  I  are  your  servitors. 

Arn,  And  these 

Our  dark-eyed  pages -i- what  may  be  their  names  ? 

Stran.  Tou  shall  baptise  them. 

Am.  What  t  in  holy  water? 

Stntn.  Why  not?     The    deeper    sinner,    better 
saint 

Am.  They  are  beautiful,  and  cannot,  sure,  be 
demons.  [beauty 

Stran.  True ;  the  devil 's  always  ugly ;  and  your 
Is  never  diabolicaL 

Am,  I 'U  call  him 

Who  bears  the  golden  horn,  and  wears  such  bright 
And  blooming  aspect,  Hwm ;  for  he  looks 
Like  to  the  lovely  boy  lost  in  the  forest. 
And  never  fbund  till  now.     And  for  the  other 
And  darker,  and  more  thoughtful,  who  smiles  not. 
But  looks  as  serious  though  serene  as  night, 
He  shall  be  Mtmnon,  from  the  Ethlop  king 
Whose  statue  turns  a  harper  once  a  day. 
And  you? 

^ifran.      I  have  ten  thousand  names,  and  twice 
As  many  attributes ;  but  as  I  wear 
A  human  shape,  will  take  a  human  name. 

Am.  More  human  than  the  shape  (though  it  was 
mine  once) 
Itrust 


^■- 


Stran.  Then  call  me  Casar. 

Am.  'Why,  that  name 

Belongs  to  empires,  and  has  been  but  borne 
By  the  world's  lords. 

Stran.  And  therefore  fittest  for 

The  devil  In  disguise — since  so  you  deem  me. 
Unless  you  call  me  pope  instead. 

Am.  Well,  then, 

Casar  thou  shalt  be.     For  myseli;  my  name 
ShaU  be  plain  Arnold  stilL 

Get.  We'U  add  a  titles 

**  Count  Arnold :  **  it  hath  no  ungradous  aoimd. 
And  will  look  well  upon  a  billet-doux. 

Am.  Or  in  an  order  for  a  battle-field.  fsteed 

CtBS.  {ringt).  To  horse !  to  horse  I  my  coal-black 
Paws  the  ground  and  snuib  the  air  I 

There's  not  a  foal  of  Arab's  breed 
More  knows  whom  he  must  bear ; 

On  the  hill  he  wiU  not  tire. 

Swifter  as  it  waxes  higher ; 

In  the  marsh  he  will  not  slacken. 

On  the  plain  be  overtaken ; 

In  the  wave  he  will  not  sink. 

Nor  pause  at  the  brook's  side  to  drink ; 

In  the  race  he  will  not  pant. 

In  the  combat  hell  not  fkint  I 

On  the  stones  he  will  not  stumble. 

Time  nor  toil  shall  make  him  humble ; 

In  the  stall  he  will  not  stiffen. 

But  be  winged  as  a  griffin. 

Only  flying  with  his  feet: 

And  will  not  such  a  voyage  be  sweet  ? 

Merrily !  merrily  1  never  unsoond. 

Shall  our  bonny  Uack  hones  skim  over  the  ground ! 

From  the  Alps  to  the  Caucasiw,  ride  we,  or  fly  l 

For  we  11  leave  them  behind  in  the  glance  of  an  eye. 

SCENE  II. 
A  Camp  hefort  the  IFaUt  of  Romt. 

Arnold  and  Cjbma,m» 

Cat.  Tou  are  well  enter'd  now. 

Am.  Ay ;  but  my  path 

Has  been  o*er  carcasses :  mine  eyes  are  full 
Of  blood. 

Cat.       Then  wipe  them,  and  see  dearly.    Why  I 
Thou  art  a  conqueror ;  the  chosen  knight 
And  firee  oompuiion  of  the  gallant  Bourbon, 
Late  constable  of  France :  and  now  to  be 
Lord  of  the  dty  which  hath  been  earth's  lord 
Under  its  emperors,  and— changing  sex. 
Not  sceptre,  an  hennaphrodite  of  empire — 
lAufy  of  the  old  woiid. 

Am.  How  old  9    What  I  are  there 

New  worlds  ? 

Cat,  To  yon.    You  11  find  there  are  such  shortly. 
By  its  rich  harvests,  new  disease,  and  gold ; 
From  one  half  of  the  world  named  a  whoU  new  one. 
Because  you  know  no  better  than  the  dull 
And  dubious  notice  of  your  eyes  and  ears. 

Am,  111  trust  them. 

Cms.  Do  1     They  will  deodvr  you  sweetly. 

And  that  is  better  than  the  bitter  truth. 

Am.  Dog ! 

Cos.  Mnnl 

Am.  DcvU ! 
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Os.  Your  obedient  humble  servant 

An.  Say  master  rather.    Thou  hast  lured  me  on, 
I  Through  scenes  of  blood  and  lust,  till  I  am  here. 

Ccj.  And  where  wouldst  thou  be  ? 
I      /irm.  Oh,  at  peace  ^  in  peace. 

I       Gtt,  And  irhere  is  that  which  Is  so  ?  From  the  star 
To  the  winding  worm,  all  life  is  motion ;  and 
In  life  commotion  is  the  extrcmcst  point 
Of  life.     The  planet  wheels  till  it  becomes 
A  comet,  and  destroying  as  it  sweeps 
The  stars,  goes  out    The  poor  worm  winds  its  way, 
Living  upon  the  death  of  other  things. 
But  still,  like  them,  must  live  and  die,  the  sulject 
Of  something  which  has  made  it  live  and  die. 
Tou  must  obey  what  all  obey,  the  rule 
Of  ftx*d  necessity :  against  her  edict 
Rebellion  prospers  not 

Arm,  And  when  it  prospers 

Cat.  *TLs  no  rebellion. 

Am.  Will  it  prosper  now  7 

GtM.  The  Boturbcm  hath  given  orders  for  the  assault. 
And  by  the  dawn  there  will  be  work. 

Am.  Alas ! 

And  shall  the  city  yield  ?     I  see  the  giant 
Abode  of  the  true  God,  and  his  true  saint. 
Saint  Peter,  rear  its  dome  and  cross  into 
That  sky  whence  Christ  ascended  from  the  cross. 
Which  his  blood  made  a  badge  of  glory  and 
Of  joy  (as  once  of  torture  unto  him, 
God  and  God's  Son,  man's  sole  and  only  reflige). 

Cos.  *T  is  there,  and  shall  be. 

Am.  What? 

On.  The  crudflz 

Above,  and  many  altar  shrines  below. 
Also  some  culverins  upon  the  walls. 
And  harquebusses,  and  what  not ;  besides 
The  men  who  are  to  kindle  them  to  death 
Of  other  men. 

Am.  And  those  scarce  mortal  arches, 

PHe  above  pile  of  everlasting  wall,  . 
The  theatre  where  emperors  and  their  sul^'ects 
(Those  subjects  RoTnana)  stood  at  gaze  upon 
The  battles  of  the  monarchs  of  the  wild 
And  wood,  the  lion  and  his  tusky  rebels 
Of  the  then  untamed  desert,  brought  to  Joust 
In  the  arena  (as  right  well  they  might, 
When  they  had  left  no  human  foe  unconquer'd) ; 
Made  even  the  forest  pay  its  tribute  of 
Life  to  their  amphitheatre,  as  well 
As  Dacia  men  to  die  the  eternal  death 
For  a  sole  instant's  pastime,  and  *'  Pass  on 
To  a  new  gladiator  1 "—  Must  it  fidl  7 

Ctu.  The  city,  or  the  amphitheatre  7 
The  church,  or  one,  or  all  ?  for  yon  confound 
Both  them  and  me. 

Am.  To-morrow  sounds  the  assault 

With  the  first  cock-crow. 

Get.  Which,  if  it  end  with 

The  evening's  first  nightingale,  will  be 
Something  new  in  the  annals  of  great  sieges ; 
For  men  must  have  their  prey  after  long  toil. 

Am.  The  sun  goes  down  as  calmly,  and  perhaps 
More  beautifully,  than  he  did  on  Borne 
On  the  day  Bemus  leapt  her  walL 

I  [Suetonius  relates  or  Julius  Cesar,  that  his  l>.ildness  gnve 
him  miKh  uneasiness,  having  often  found  himseif,  upon  that 
account,  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies ;  and  that, 
therefore,  of  all  the  honours  conferred  upon  Iilm  by  the 


Cos*  I  saw  him. 

Am.  Tou! 

Cm.  Tes,  sir.     Tou  forget  I  am  or  was 

Spirit,  till  I  took  up  with  your  cast  shape 
And  a  worse  name.     I*m  Ca»ar  and  a  himchb.ick 
Now.     Well  I  the  first  of  Cssan  was  a  bald-head. 
And  loved  his  laurels  better  as  a  wig 
(So  history  says)  than  as  a  glor}'.  >     Thus 
The  world  runs  on,  but  we'll  be  merry  atill. 
I  saw  your  Bomulus  (simple  as  I  am) 
Slay  his  own  twin,  quickbom  of  the  same  womb, 
Because  he  leapt  a  ditch  ('twas  then  no  wall, 
Whate'er  it  now  be) ;  and  Bome's  earliest  cement 
Was  brother's  blood ;  and  if  its  native  blood 
Be  spilt  Ull  the  choked  Tiber  be  as  red 
As  e'er  'twas  yellow,  it  will  never  wear 
The  deep  hue  of  the  ocean  and  the  earth. 
Which  the  great  robber  sons  of  fratricide 
Have  made  their  never-ceasing  scene  of  slaughter 
For  ages. 

Am,       But  what  have  these  done,  their  iHr 
Bemote  descendants,  who  have  lived  in  peace. 
The  peace  of  heaven,  and  in  her  smisliine  of 
Piety? 

Cos,  And  what  had  they  done,  whom  the  old 
Bomans  o'erswept  7  — Hark  I 

Am.  They  are  soldiers  singing 

A  reckless  roundelay,  upon  the  eve 
Of  many  deaths,  it  may  be  of  their  own. 

Obb,  And  why  should  they  not  sing  as  well  as 
swans  7 
They  are  black  ones,  to  be  sure. 

Am,  So,  you  are  leam'd, 

I  see,  too  7 

Ccu.         In  my  grammar,  certes.     I 
Was  educated  for  a  monk  of  all  times. 
And  once  I  was  well  versed  in  the  forgotten 
Etruscan  letters,  and  —  were  I  so  minded  — 
Could  make  their  hieroglyphics  plainer  than 
Tour  alphabet 

Am.  And  wherefore  do  you  not  7 

Cos.  It  answers  better  to  resolve  the  alphabet 
Back  into  hieroglyphics.     Like  your  statesman. 
And  prophet,  pontiff,  doctor,  alchymist. 
Philosopher,  and  what  not,  they  have  built 
More  Babels,  without  new  dispersion,  than 
The  stammering  young  ones  of  the  flood's  dull  ooze. 
Who  fkil'd  and  fled  each  other.     Why  7  why,  marry, 
Because  no  man  could  understand  hto  neighbour. 
They  are  wiser  now,  and  will  not  separate 
For  nonsense.     Nay,  it  Is  their  brotherhood. 
Their  Shibboleth,  their  Koran,  Talmud,  their 
Cabala ;  their  best  brick-work,  wherewithal 
They  build  more 

Arm,  {interrupting  him).     Oh,   thou   everlasting 
sneerer  I 
Be  silent  I     How  the  soldiers'  rough  strain  seems 
Soften'd  by  distance  to  a  hymn-like  cadence  1 
Listen! 

C«M.     Yes.     I  have  heard  the  angels  sing. 

Am.  And  demons  howl. 

C<B8,  And  man  too.     Let  us  listen : 

I  love  all  music 


senate  and  people,  there  was  none  which  he  either  accepted 
or  used  with  so  much  pleasure  as  the  right  of  wearing  con- 
stantly a  laurel  crown.] 
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SoHff  of  the  Soldien  within. 

The  black  bands  came  OTer 

Tbe  Alps  and  their  snow ; 
With  Bourbon,  the  rover. 

They  pass*d  the  broad  Fo. 
We  have  beaten  all  foemen. 

We  have  captured  a  king. 
We  have  tum*d  back  on  no  men. 

And  to  let  us  sing ! 
Here 's  the  Bourbon  for  ever  1 

Though  pennylcss  all. 
Well  have  one  more  endeavour 

At  yonder  old  vralL 
With  the  Bourbon  well  gather 

At  day-dawn  before 
The  gates,  and  together 

Or  break  or  climb  o*er 
The  wail :  on  the  ladder 

As  mounts  each  firm  foot. 
Our  shout  shall  grow  gladder. 

And  death  only  be  mute. 
With  the  Bourbon  wc  *ll  mount  oVr 

The  walls  of  old  Rome, 
And  who  then  shall  count  o  er 

Tbe  spoils  of  each  dome  7 
Up !  up  with  the  lily  I 

And  down  with  the  keys  ! 
In  old  Rome,  the  seven-hilly. 

Well  revel  at  ease. 
Her  streets  shall  be  gor)*. 

Her  Tiber  all  red. 
And  her  temples  so  hoary 

Shall  clang  with  our  tread. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon !  the  Bourbon ! 

The  Bourbon  for  aye ! 
•    Of  our  song  bear  the  burden ! 

And  Are,  fire  away  I 
With  Spain  for  the  vanguard. 

Our  varied  host  comes ; 
And  next  to  the  Spaniard 

Beat  Germany  *s  dnuns ; 
And  Italy's  lances 

Are  couch*d  at  their  mother ; 
But  our  leader  from  France  is. 

Who  warr*d  with  his  brother. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon !  the  Bourbon  ! 

Sans  country  or  home. 
Well  follow  the  Bourbon, 

To  plunder  old  Rome. 
Gsff.  An  indifferent  song 

For  those  within  the  walls,  methinks,  to  hear. 
Am.  Yes,  if  they  keep  to  their  chorus.     But  here 
comes 
The  general  with  his  chieft  and  men  of  trust 
A  goodly  rebel ! 

Enter  the  Constable  Bourbox  *  *<  eidii  ««*«,**  ^.  ^ 

I%iL  How  now,  noble  prince, 

Tou  are  not  cheerful  ? 

BourK  Why  should  I  be  so  ? 

PkU,  Upon  the  eve  of  conquest,  such  as  ours. 
Most  men  would  be  sa 

Jffourb,  If  I  were  secure ! 

*  r Charles  of  Bourbon  wm  cousin  to  Frandt  I.,  and  Coa- 
itablc  of  France.  Deinj?  bitterly  periecuted  by  the  mteen- 
mothcr  for  hmtinf  declined  the  honour  of  her  hand,  and 


Phil.  Doubt  not  oar  soldiers.     Were  the  walls  of 
adamant. 
They'd  cnck  them.     Hunger  Is  a  sharp  artillery. 

Bourh,  That  they  will  iUter  Is  my  least  of  fean. 
That  they  will  be  repulsed,  with  Bourbon  for 
Their  chief;  and  aU  their  kindled  appetites 
To  marshal  them  on  ~~  were  those  hoary  walls 
Mountain; ,  and  those  who  guard  them  like  the  gods 
Of  the  old  fkUes,  I  would  trust  my  Titans ;  — 
But  now 

PhiL      They  are  but  men  who  war  with  mortals. 

JSomrb,  True :  but  those  walls  have  girded  In  great 
ages. 
And  sent  forth  mighty  spirits.     The  past  earth 
And  present  phantom  of  imperious  Home 
Is  peopled  with  those  warriors;  and  methinks 
They  flit  along  the  eternal  city's  rampart. 
And  stretch  their  glorious,  gory,  shadowy  hands. 
And  beckon  me  away  1 

Phil  So  let  them  !     Wilt  thou 

Turn  back  firom  shadowy  menaces  of  shadows  ? 

Bowrb.  They  do  not  menace  me.     J  could  have 
Methinks,  a  Sylla*s  menace;  but  they  clasp,     [faced. 
And  raise,  and  wring  their  dim  and  deathlike  hands, 
And  with  their  thin  aspen  fkoes  and  flx'd  eyes 
Fascinate  mine.    Look  there  I 

PhiL  I  look  upon 

A  lofty  battlement 

Botirb.  And  there ! 

PhiL  Not  even 

A  guard  in  sight ;  they  wisely  keep  below, 
Sheltcr'd  by  the  gray  parapet  fh>m  some 
Stray  bullet  of  our  lansquenets,  who  might 
Practise  in  the  cool  twilight 

Bourb,  Tou  are  blind. 

PhiL  If  seeing  nothing  more  than  may  be  seen 
Be  so. 

Bourb,  A  thousand  years  have  manned  tbe  walls 
With  all  their  heroes, — the  last  Cato  stands 
And  tears  his  bowels,  rather  than  survive 
The  liberty  of  that  I  would  enslave. 
And  the  first  Cesar  with  his  triumphs  flits 
From  battlement  to  battlement 

PhiL  Then  conquer 

The  walls  for  which  he  conquered,  and  be  greater ! 

Bowrb,  True :  so  I  will,  or  perish. 

PhiL  Tou  can  noL 

In  such  an  enterprise  to  die  is  rather 
The  dawn  of  an  eternal  day,  than  death. 

[Count  A&KOLD  and  Cssaa  advance. 

Cos,    And  the  mere  men — do  they  too  sweat 
beneath 
The  noon  of  this  same  ever-scorching  glory  ? 

Bourb,  Ah ! 

Welcome  the  bitter  hunchback  !  and  his  master. 
The  beauty  of  our  host,  and  brave  as  beauteous. 
And  generous  as  lovely.     We  shall  find 
Work  for  you  both  ere  morning. 

Ces.  Tou  will  find. 

So  please  your  highness,  no  less  for  yourself. 

Bourb.  And  if  I  do,  there  will  not  be  a  labourer 
More  forward,  hunchback ! 

CWs.  Tou  may  well  say  so, 

For  you  have  seen  that  back — as  general. 


alio  by  the  king,  be  transferred  hit 
Charles  V.] 
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Placed  in  the  rear  in  action — but  your  foes 
HaTe  never  seen  it 

Bourb,  That's  a  fiiir  retort. 

For  I  provoked  it :  — but  the  Bourbon's  breast 
Has  been,  and  ever  shali  be,  tar  advanced 
In  danger's  face  as  yours,  were  you  the  devil. 

Cos,  And  if  I  were,  I  might  have  saved  myself 
The  toil  of  coming  here. 
PhiL  Why  so  7 

Get.  One  half 

Of  your  brave  bands  of  their  own  bold  accord 
wm  go  to  him,  the  other  half  be  sent. 
More  swiftly,  not  less  surely. 

Bourb,  Arnold,  your 

Slight  crooked  friend  *s  as  snake-like  in  his  words 
Ai  his  deeds. 

Ou.  Tour  highness  much  mistakes  me. 

The  first  snake  was  a  flatterer — I  am  none ; 
And  for  my  deeds,  I  only  sting  when  stung. 
Bomrh.  You  are  brave,  and  that's  enough  for  me ; 
and  quick 
In  speech  as  sharp  In  action — and  that's  more. 
I  am  not  alone  a  soldier,  but  the  soldiers* 
Comrade. 

Qb$.  They  are  but  bad  company,  your  highness : 
And  worse  even  for  their  fkiends  than  foes,  as  being 
More  permanent  acquaintance. 

PhU.  How  now,  fellow  I 

Thou  waxest  insolent,  beyond  the  privilege 
Of  a  buffoon. 

Cos.  You  mean  I  speak  the  truth. 

Ill  lie  — it  is  as  easy ;  then  you'll  praise  me 
For  calling  you  a  hero. 

Bourb.  FhiUbert ! 

Let  him  alone ;  he  *s  brave,  and  ever  has  [der, 

Been  first,  with  that  swart  face  and  mountain  shoul- 
In  field  or  storm,  and  patient  in  starvation  ; 
And  for  his  tongue,  the  camp  is  full  of  licence, 
And  the  sharp  stinging  of  a  lively  rogue 
Is,  to  my  mind,  fkr  preferaUe  to 
The  gross,  dull,  heavy,  gloomy  execration 
Of  a  mere  fiunish'd,  sullen,  grumbling  slave. 
Whom  nothing  can  convince  save  a  fiill  meal, 
And  wine,  and  sleep,  and  a  few  maravedls. 
With  which  he  deems  him  rich. 

QtM,  It  would  be  well 

If  the  earth's  princes  ask'd  no  more. 
Bourb.  Be  silent  I 

CScef.  Ay,  but  not  idle.    Work  yourself  with  words ! 
Tou  have  few  to  speak. 
Pfti/.  What  means  the  audacious  prater  ? 

Ges.  To  prate,  like  other  prophets. 
Bourb.  Philibert ! 

Why  will  you  vex  him  7     Have  we  not  enough 
To  think  on  ?     Arnold !  I  will  lead  the  attack 
To>morrow. 
Am,  I  have  heard  as  much,  my  lord. 

Bovrb.  And  you  will  follow  ? 
Am,  Since  I  must  not  lead. 

Bourb.  'T  b  necessary  for  the  further  daring 
Of  our  too  needy  army,  that  their  chief 
Plant  the  first  foot  upon  the  foremost  ladder's 
First  step. 

Grs.         Upon  its  topmost,  let  us  hope  : 
So  shall  he  have  his  ftill  deserts. 

Bourb.  The  world's 

Great  capital  perchance  is  ours  to-morrow. 
Thitmgh  every  change  the  seven-hill'd  city  huth 


Retain'd  her  sway  o'er  nations,  and  the  Cssars, 
But  yielded  to  the  Alarics,  the  Alarics 
Unto  the  pontifb.     Roman,  Goth,  or  priest. 
Still  the  world's  masters  1     Cirilised,  barbarian. 
Or  saintly,  still  the  walls  of  Eomulus 
Have  been  the  circus  of  an  empire.     Well  I 
'Twas  their  turn-— now  'tis  ours  ;  and  let  us  hope 
That  we  will  fight  as  well,  and  rule  much  better. 

CcBff.  No  doubt,  the  camp 's  the  school  of  civic 
Tights. 
What  would  you  make  of  Rome  ? 

Bourb.  That  which  it  was. 

Cas.  In  Alaric's  time  ? 

Bourb.                    No,  slave  I  in  the  first  Cesar's, 
Wliose  name  you  bear  like  other  curs 

CaM.  And  kings  1 

'Tis  a  great  name  for  blood-hounds. 

Bourb.  There 's  a  demon 

In  that  fierce  rattle-snake  thy  tongue.      Wilt  never 
Be  serious  ? 

Cat.  On  the  eve  of  battle,  no ;  — 

That  were  not  soldier-like.     *Tls  for  the  general 
To  be  more  pensive :  we  adventurers 
Must  be  more  cheerful.    'NVherefore  should  we  think  ? 
Our  tutelar  deity,  in  a  leader's  shape, 
Takes  care  of  us.     Keep  thought  aloof  from  hosts  ! 
If  the  knaves  take  to  thinking,  you  will  have 
To  crack  those  walls  alone. 

Bourb.  You  may  sneer,  since 

*Tis  lucky  for  you  that  you  fight  no  worse  for't 

Ca».  I  thank  you  for  the  freedom  ;  'tis  the  only 
Fay  I  have  taken  in  your  highness*  service. 

Bourb.  Well,  sir,  to-morrow  you  shall  pay  yourself. 
Look  on  thme  towers  ;  they  hold  my  treasury  : 
But,  Philibert,  we  'U  in  to  council.     Arnold, 
We  would  request  your  presence. 

Am.  Prince !  my  service 

Is  yours,  as  in  the  field. 

Bourb.  In  both  we  prixe  it. 

And  yours  will  be  a  post  of  trust  at  daybreak. 

CaM.  And  mine  ? 

Bourb.  To  follow  glory  with  the  Bourbon. 

Good  night  1 

Am,  {to  CiBSAE).     Prepare  our  armour  for  the 
assault. 
And  wait  within  my  tent 

i  Exeunt  Bourbok,  Arnold,  Philibert,  ^c. 
soIhm).  Within  thy  tent  I 

Think'st  thou  that  I  pass  from  thee  with  my  presence  ? 
Or  that  this  crooked  coffer,  which  contaln'd 
Thy  principle  of  life,  is  aught  to  me 
Except  a  mask  ?   And  these  are  men,  forsooth  ! 
Heroes  and  chiefii,  the  flower  of  Adam's  bastards  t 
This  is  the  consequence  of  giving  matter 
The  power  of  thought.     It  is  a  stubborn  substance. 
And  thinks  chaotically,  as  it  acts. 
Ever  relapsing  into  its  first  elements. 
Well !  I  must  play  with  these  poor  puppets :  't  is 
The  spirit's  pastime  in  his  idler  hours. 
When  I  grow  weary  of  it,  I  have  business 
Amongst  the  stsirs,  which  these  p&or  creatures  deem 
Were  made  for  them  to  look  at.     'T  were  a  jest  now 
To  brinq  one  down  amongst  them,  and  set  fire 
Unto  their  anthill :  how  the  pismires  then 
Would  scamper  o'er  the  scalding  soil,  and,  ceasing 
From  tearing  down  each  other's  nests,  pipe  forth 
One  universal  orison  !    Ha !  ha  1 

^Exit  CMs.\tu 
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PART  II* 


PART  IL 


SCENE  L 


Btfort  the  JfaJU  of  Rome,  —  T%e  assault :  the  army 
in  motion,  with  ladders  to  scale  the  walls ;  Bour- 
bon, with  a  white  sear/ over  his  armour,  foremost 

Chorus  of  Spirits  in  the  air, 

1 

Tis  the  mom,  but  dim  and  dark. 
Whither  flics  the  silent  lark  7 
\VhIther  shrinks  the  clouded  sun  ? 
Is  the  day  indeed  begun  ? 
Jiature*s  eye  is  melancholy 
0*cr  the  city  high  and  holy : 
But  without  there  is  a  din 
Should  arouse  the  saints  within. 
And  revive  the  heroic  ashes 
Kouud  which  yellow  Tiber  dashes. 
Oh  ye  seven  hills  I  awaken. 
Ere  your  very  base  be  shaken ! 

2. 

Hearken  to  the  steady  stamp ! 

Mars  is  in  their  every  tramp ! 

Not  a  step  is  out  of  tune. 

As  the  tides  obey  the  moon  ! 

On  they  march,  though  to  self-slaughter, 

Regular  as  rolling  water. 

Whose  high  waves  o*ersweep  the  border 

Of  huge  moles,  hut  keep  their  order, 

Breaking  only  rank  by  rank. 

Hearken  to  the  armour's  clank  ! 

Look  down  o*er  each  frowning  warriur. 

How  he  glares  upon  the  barrier : 

Look  on  each  step  of  each  ladder, 

As  the  stripes  that  streak  an  adder. 

3. 
Look  upon  the  bristling  wall, 
Mann*d  without  an  interval  I 
Round  and  round,  and  tier  on  tier. 
Cannon's  black  mouth,  shining  spear. 
Lit  match,  bell-mouth'd  musquetoon, 
Gaping  to  be  murderous  soon ; 
All  the  warlike  gear  of  old, 
Mlx'd  with  what  we  now  behold. 
In  this  strife  *twixt  old  and  new. 
Gather  like  a  locusts*  crew, 
Shade  of  Remus  !  'tis  a  time 
Awful  as  thy  brother's  crime  ! 
Christians  war  against  Chrisfs  shrine :  — 
Must  its  lot  be  like  to  thine  ? 

4. 

Near — and  near — and  nearer  stUl, 
As  the  earthquake  saps  the  hill. 
First  with  trembling,  hollow  motion. 
Like  a  scarce-awaken'd  ocean. 
Then  with  stronger  shock  and  louder. 
Till  the  rocks  are  crush'd  to  powder,  — 
Onward  sweeps  the  rolling  host ! 
Heroes  of  the  immortal  boast ! 
Mighty  chiefs  I  eternal  shadows  ! 
First  flowers  of  the  bloody  meadows 
Which  encompass  Rome,  the  mother 
Of  a  people  without  brother ! 


Win  you  sleep  when  nations*  quarrelt 
Plough  the  root  up  of  your  laurels  ? 
Te  who  weep  o'er  Carthage  burning. 
Weep  noi^striks  I  for  Rome  is  mourning  I  * 

5. 
Onward  sweep  the  varied  nations  1 
Famine  long  hath  dealt  their  rations. 
To  the  wall,  with  hate  and  hunger. 
Numerous  as  wolves,  and  stronger. 
On  they  sweep.     Oh  I  glorious  city. 
Must  thou  be  a  theme  for  pity  ? 
Fight,  like  your  first  sire,  each  Roman  ! 
Alaric  was  a  gentle  fbeman, 
Match'd  with  Bourbon's  black  banditU  ! 
Rouse  thee,  thou  eternal  dty ; 
Rouse  thee  I    Rather  give  the  torch 
yfWti  thy  own  hand  to  thy  porch. 
Than  behold  such  hosts  pollute 
Tour  worst  dwelling  with  their  foot. 

6. 
Ah  I  behold  yon  bleeding  spectre ! 
nion's  children  find  no  Hector; 
Priam's  of&pring  loved  their  brother; 
Rome's  great  sire  forgot  his  mother, 
When  he  slew  his  gallant  twin. 
With  inexpiable  sin. 
See  the  giant  shadow  stride 
O'er  the  ramparts  high  and  wide  ! 
When  the  first  o'erleapt  thy  wail. 
Its  foundation  moum'd  thy  fall. 
Now,  though  towering  like  a  Babel, 
Who  to  stop  his  steps  are  able  ? 
Stalking  o'er  thy  highest  dome, 
Remus  claims  his  vengeance,  Rome  I 

7. 
Now  they  reach  thee  In  their  anger : 
Fire  and  smoke  and  hellish  clangour 
Are  around  thee,  thou  worid's  wonder ! 
Death  is  in  thy  walls  and  under. 
Now  the  meeting  steel  first  dashes, 
Downward  then  the  ladder  crashes, 
\ntfa  its  iron  load  all  gleaming. 
Lying  at  its  foot  blaspheming  ! 
Op  again !  for  every  warrior 
Slain,  another  climbs  the  barrier. 
Thicker  grows  the  strife :  thy  ditches 
Europe's  mingling  gore  enriches. 
Rome !  although  thy  wall  may  perish. 
Such  manure  thy  fidds  will  cherish. 
Making  gay  the  harvest-home ; 
But  thy  hearths,  alas  1  oh,  Rome ! — 
Yet  be  Rome  amidst  thine  anguish. 
Fight  as  thou  wast  wont  to  vanquish ! 

8. 
Tet  once  more,  ye  old  Penates ! 
r^t  not  your  quench'd  hearths  be  Ate's  ! 
Tet  again,  ye  shadowy  heroes, 
Tield  not  to  these  stranger  Neros  ! 
Though  the  son  who  slew  his  mother 
Sbed  Rome's  blood,  he  was  your  brother : 

I  Sdpio,  the  lecood  AArlcanas,  U  said  to  bava  repeated  a 
TCTM  of  Homer,  and  wept  orer  the  burning  of  Carthage. 
He  had  better  have  granted  It  a  eapituIaUwO. 
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*T  was  the  Boman  carbM  the  Boman ;  — 

Brennus  was  a  baifled  foeman. 

Yet  again,  ye  saints  and  martTrs, 

Rise  I  for  yours  are  holier  cbuten  I 

Mighty  gods  of  temples  fSUIing, 

Tet  in  ruin  still  appalling ! 

Mightier  founders  of  those  altars, 

True  and  Christian, — strike  the  assaulters  I 

Tiber  I  Tiber !  let  thy  torrent 

Show  even  nature's  self  abhorrent 

Let  each  breathing  heart  dilated 

Turn,  as  doth  the  lion  baited  I 

Rome  be  crush*d  to  one  wide  tomb, 

But  be  still  the  Roman's  Rome  I 

BooEBOV,  AavoLD,  C^SAB,  and  olhen,  arrive  ai  the 
foot  of  the  waJL  Aanold  m  ahoMt  to  plant  his 
ladder. 

Bourb,  Hold,  Arnold  I    I  am  first. 
Am,  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bourb.  Hold,  sir,  I  chaiige  you !   Follow  I   I  am 
proud 
Of  such  a  follower,  but  will  brook  no  leader. 

[BouaaoK  jdantM  his  ladder,  and  begins  to  nu>unt. 
Now,  boys  I    On  !  on  I 

[A  shot  strikes  Aim,  and  BonB,Boy  faBs. 
Get.  And  off! 

Am.  Eternal  powers  I 

The  host  will  be  appall'd,  —  but  vengeance  I  ven- 
geance I 
Bamrb.  *Tis  nothing — lend  me  your  hand. 

[BooaaoN  tahes  Akkold  by  the  hand,  and  rises ; 
but  as  he  puts  his  foot  on  the  step,  fcUls  again. 

Arnold !  I  am  sped. 
Conceal  my  fell — all  will  go  well — conceal  it  I 
Fling  my  cloak  o'er  what  will  be  dust  anon ; 
Let  not  the  soldiers  see  it 

Am,  Tou  must  be 

Removed ;  the  aid  of 

Bourb.  No,  my  gallant  boy ; 

Death  is  upon  me.     But  what  is  oim  life  ? 
The  Bourbon's  spirit  shall  command  them  still. 
Keep  them  yet  Ignorant  that  I  am  but  clay, 
TQl  they  an  conquerors — then  do  as  you  may. 
Cos.  Would  not  your  highness  choose  to  Uss  the 
cross  ? 
We  have  no  priest  here,  but  the  hilt  of  sword 
May  serve  instead : — it  did  the  same  for  Bayard.  > 

Bourb.  Thou  bitter  slave  I  to  name  Aim  at  this 
But  I  deserve  It  [time ! 

Am,  (Jo  Cmulk).  Villain,  hold  your  peace  I 
Ots.  What,  when  a  Christian  dies  ?    Shall  I  not 
offer 
A  Christian  "  Yade  in  pace  ?  '* 

Am,  SUencel  Oh  1 

Those  eyes  are  glazing  which  o'erlook'd  the  world, 
And  saw  no  equaL 
Bourb.  Arnold,  should'st  thou  see 

France But    harkt    hark  I    the    assault   grows 

wanner — Oh  I 

*  [**  Finding  himielf  mortally  wounded,  BAj-ard  ordered 
one  of  bis  attendantt  to  place  him  under  a  tree  with  his  race 
towards  the  enemy :  then,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  ffUAr<l  of  his 
•word,  which  he  held  up  instead  of  a  cross,  he  addrr<i«f>d  his 
prajrers  to  God,  and  in  this  posture  he  calmly  waiteci  tlie  ap- 
proach of  death."  — RoBEKTsoM,  Charles  F.J 

*  [^  On  the  1st  of  May,  1527.  the  Constable  and  bis  army 
'     in  sight  of  Rome,  and  tlie  next  rooming  commencod 


For  but  an  hour,  a  minute  more  of  life 
To  die  within  the  wall  i    Hence,  Arnold,  hence  I 
Ton  lose  time — they  will  conquer  Rome  without 
thee. 
Am,  And  without  tkee  ! 

Bourb.  Not  so ;  1 11  lead  them  still 

In  spirit     Cover  up  my  dust,  and  breathe  not 
That  I  have  ceased  to  breathe.     Away  I  and  be 
Victorious  1 

Arn.  But  I  must  not  leave  thee  thus. 

Bourb.  Tou  must — Aire  well — Up  I  up !  the  world 
is  winning.  [Bouaioy  dies.  • 

Ctes.  {to  AasroLD).  Come,  count,  to  business. 
Am.  True,     I'll  weep  hereafter. 

[Arkold  covers  BouEBoy*«  bodg  with  a  tnantle, 
and  mounts  the  ladder,  crying 
The  Bourbon  I  Bourbon  I  On,  boys  I  Rome  is  ours  ! 
Cas.  Good  night,  lord  constable  I  thou  wert  a  man. 
[Casak  follows  Arnold  ;  they  reach  the  bat- 
tlement;   Arnold  and   Cjbsar  are    struck 
down. 

Ges.  A  precious  somerset  I     Is  your  countshlp 
injured? 

Am.  No,  [Remounts  the  ladder. 

Cos.  A  rare  blood-hound,  when  his  own  is  heated  I 
And  't  is  no  boy's  play.    Now  he  strikes  them  down  I 
His  hand  is  on  the  battlement  —  he  grasps  it 
As  though  it  were  an  altar  ;  now  his  foot 

Is  on  it,  and What  have  we  here  ?  — a  Roman  r 

[A  man  falls. 
The  first  bird  of  the  covey  I  he  has  fallen 
On  the  outside  of  the  nest  Why,  how  now,  fellow  ? 

Wounded  Man.  A  drop  of  water ! 

Cm.  Blood  *s  the  only  liquid 

Nearer  than  Tiber. 

Wounded  Man.  1  have  died  for  Rome.  [Dies, 

Cos.  And  so  did  Bourbon,  in  another  sense. 
Oh  these  immortal  men  I  and  their  great  motives  I 
But  I  must  after  my  young  charge.     He  is 
By  this  time  i'  the  fonmi.     Charge  I  charge  I 

[Casar  mounts  the  ladder ^  the  scene  closes. 

SCENE  II. 

The  City.  —  Combats  between  the  Besiegers  and 
Besieged  in  the  streets.  Inhabitants  flying  in  con- 
fusion. 

Enter  Cmsasl. 

rkcs.  I  cannot  find  my  hero ;  he  is  miz'd 
With  the  heroic  crowd  that  now  pursue 
The  fugitives,  or  battle  with  the  desperate. 
^Vhat  have  we  here  ?  A  cardinal 'or  two 
That  do  not  seem  in  love  with  martyrdom. 
How  the  old  red-shanks  scamper  I     Could  they  doif 
Their  hose  as  they  have  doff'd  their  hats,  'twould  be 
A  blessing,  as  a  mark  the  less  for  plunder. 
But  let  them  fiy ;  the  crimson  kennels  now 
Will  not  much  stain  their  stockings,  since  the  mire 
Is  of  the  self-same  purple  hue. 


the  attack.  Bourbon  wore  a  white  rest  orer  his  armour,  in 
ord«-,  he  said,  to  be  more  conspicuous  both  to  his  (Hends  and 
foes.  He  led  on  to  the  walls,  and  commenced  a  fUrlous  as- 
sault, which  was  repelled  with  equal  violence.  .Seeing  that 
his  army  began  to  waver,  he  seised  a  scaling  ladder  from  a 
soldier  standing,  and  was  in  the  act  of  ascending,  when  he  ivas 
pierced  hy  a  musliet.ball,  and  fell.  Feeling  that  his  wound 
was  mortal,  he  desired  that  his  IxKiy  might  lae  concealed  from 
his  soldiers,  and  instantly  expired.**  —  kobkrtson.3 
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Enter  a  Ptuijf  fighting — Arkolo  at  the  head  of  the 

BetMgeru 

He  ocMDcSy 
Hand  In  hand  with  the  mild  twins —  Gore  and  Oloiy. 
Holla  I  hold,  count ! 

Am,  Away  I  they  most  not  rally. 

Cts«.  I  tell  thee,  be  not  rash ;  a  golden  bridge 
Is  for  a  flying  enemy.     I  gave  thee 
A  form  of  beauity,  and  an 
Exemption  ftom  some  maladies  of  body, 
But  not  of  mind,  which  is  not  mine  to  give. 
But  though  I  gave  the  form  of  Thetis*  son, 
I  dipt  thee  not  in  Styx ;  and  'gainst  a  ioe 
I  would  not  warrant  thy  chivalric  heart 
More  than  Pelldes*  heel ;  why  then,  be  cautious. 
And  know  thyself  a  mortal  stilL 

Am,  And  who 

With  aught  of  soul  would  combat  if  he  were 
Invulnerable  ?     That  were  pretty  sport 
Think*st  thou  I  beat  for  hares  when  lions  roar  ? 

[Arkold  TMthee  into  the  tombat. 

Cm.  a  precious  sample  of  humanity ! 
Well,  his  blood's  up:  and  if  a  Utile's  shed, 
'T  will  serve  to  curb  his  fever. 

[Arkold  engages  with  a  Romanf  who  retiree 
towards  a  portico. 

Am,  Yield  thee,  slave  I 

I  promise  quarter. 

Horn,  That  *s  soon  said. 

Am,  And  done — 

My  word  is  known. 

Bom,  So  shaU  be  my  deeds. 

\^J^eg  re-etigage.    C  MS  a  ti  comee  forward, 

Cae,  Why,  Arnold  I  hold  thine  own  -.  thou  hast 
in  hand 
A  fiunous  artisan,  a  cunning  sculptor ; 
Also  a  dealer  in  the  sword  and  dagger. 
Not  80,  my  musquetecr ;  ^was  he  who  slew 
The  Bourbon  fh>m  the  walL 

s4m.  Ay,  did  he  so  ? 

Then  he  hath  carved  his  monument 

Rom,  I  yet 

May  live  to  carve  your  betters*. 

Ciu,  AVell  said,  my  man  of  marble  I    Benvenuto, 
Thou  hast  some  practice  in  both  ways ;  and  he 
Who  slays  Cellini  will  have  work'd  as  hard 
As  e>r  thou  did*st  upon  Carrara's  blocks,  i 

[Arkold  diearme  and  wounde  Ckluvi,  hmt 
dightly;  the  latter  draws  a  pistolf  and /ires  j 
then  retires,  and  disappears  through  the 
portico. 

Ots.  How  &rest  thou  ?  Thou  hast  a  taste,  me- 
thinks. 
Of  red  Bellona's  banquet 

Am,  {stagger*),  *T  is  a  scratch. 

Lend  me  thy  scarf.     He  shall  not  'scape  me  thus. 

Cces.  Where  is  it  ? 

Am.  In  the  shoulder,  not  the  sword  arm  — 

And  that's  enough.     I  am  thirsty :  would  I  had 
A  helm  of  water ! 


I  t"  Lerelllnff  my  arqaebuse,**  Mjt  Beorenuto  CelUni,  **  I 
dischanted  it  with  a  deliberat*  aim  at  a  person  who  scem«d 
to  be  lilted  abore  the  rett :  but  the  mUt  prerented  me  from 
dUtinguisblng  whether  be  was  on  horseback  or  on  foot. 
Then  turning  suddenly  about  to  Alcs«andro  and  Cecchino,  I 
bid  them  fire  off  their  pieces,  and  showed  them  how  to  escape 
every  shot  of  the  besiegers.  Having  accordingly  fired  twice 
for  the  eii«By*t  ooce,  I  cautiously  approached  the  wails,  and 


o 


Gbbs.  That  *s  a  liquid  mm 

In  requisition,  but  by  no  means  easiest 
To  come  at 

Am,  And  my  thirst  hacwaset;— but 

1 11  find  a  way  to  queneh  it 

Cos,  Or  be  qnench'd 

Thyself? 

Am,      The  chance  is  even ;  we  will  throw 
The  dice  thereon.     But  I  lose  time  in  prating : 
Prithee  be  quick.  [C^bsar  hinds  on  the  scarf. 

And  what  dost  thou  so  kUy  ? 
Why  dost  not  strike  ? 

Ccs.  Tour  old  philosophers 

Beheld  mankind,  as  mere  spectators  of 
The  Olympic  games.     When  I  behold  a  priae 
Worth  wrestling  for,  I  nuy  be  found  a  Blila 

Am,  Ay,  'gainst  an  oak. 

Cos,  A  forest,  when  it  suits  me : 

I  combat  with  a  mass,  or  not  at  all. 
Meantime,  pursue  thy  sport  as  I  do  mine  ; 
Which  is  just  now  to  gaxe,  since  all  these  labourers 
Will  reap  my  harvest  gratis. 

Am.  Thou  art  still 

A  fiend  I 

dss.       And  thou — a  man. 

Am.  Why,  such  I  foin  would  show  me. 

Ctss.  True — as  men  are. 

Am.  And  what  is  that  7 

CcM.  Thou  feelest  and  thou  see'st 

[Exit  Arvols,  joining  in  the  combat  which  stiU 
continues  beUeeen  dUaehedparties.  T%s  scene 
doses. 

SCENE  TIL 

Sir.  Peter^s^  The  Interior  of  the  Church —  The  Pope 
at  the  Altar  —  Priests,  j|v.  crowding  in  confusion^ 
and  Citizens  figing  for  refuge,  pursued  bg  Sddierg. 

Enter  Cmmak. 

A  Spamsh  Soldier.  Down  with  them,  comrades  I 
seise  upon  those  lamps  ! 
Cleave  yon  bald-pated  shaveling  to  the  chine  I 
His  rosary  *s  of  gold. 

Lutheran  Soldier.     Revenge  I  revenge  I 
Plunder  hereafter,  but  ibr  vengeance  now  — 
Tonder  stands  Anti-Christ ! 

Cess,  (interposing).  How  now,  schismatic? 

What  would'st  thou  ? 

Luth,  Sold.  In  the  holy  name  of  Christ, 

Destroy  proud  Anti-Christ     I  am  a  Christian. 

Cass.  Tea,  a  disciple  that  would  make  the  founder 
Of  your  belief  renounce  it  could  he  see 
Such  proselytes.     Best  stint  thyself  to  plunder. 

Luth.  Sold.  I  say  he  is  the  deviL 

Cos.  Hush  I  keep  that  secret. 

Lest  he  should  recognise  you  for  his  own. 

Luth,  Sold,  Why  would  you  save  him  ?  I  repeat  he  is 
The  devil,  or  the  devil's  vicar  upon  earth. 

Cess.  And  that's  the  reason:  would  you  make  a 
quarrel 

perceived  that  tliera  was  an  extraordinary  oonAitlon  among 
the  assailants,  occasioned  by  our  liaving  shot  the  Duke  of 
ISourbon :  he  was,  as  I  understood  afterwards,  that  chief  per- 
sonage whom  I  saw  raised  above  the  rest." — VoL  i.  p.  120. 
This,  howercr.  Is  one  of  the  many  stories  in  Cellini's 
amusing  autobiography  which  nobody  scorns  errr  to  hare 
believed.! 
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liCith  your  best  friends  ?    Yoa  had  fiur  best  be  quiet , 
Hb  hour  is  not  yet  come. 
LuUL  Sold.  That  shall  be  seen  I 

[  J%e  Lutheran  Soldier  rushes  forward  /  a  shot 
strikes  him  from  one  of  the  Pope*s  Guards^ 
and  he  falls  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar, 

Cos,  {to  the  Lutheran),  I  told  you  so. 
Luth,  Sold.  And  ^riU  you  not  avenge  roe  ? 

Cas,  Not  1 1    Tou  know  that  **  Vengeance  is  the 
Tou  see  he  loves  no  interlopers.  [Lord's :  ** 

Luth.  Sold,  {dying).  Oh  ! 

Had  I  but  slain  him,  I  had  gone  on  high, 
Ciown'd  with  eternal  glory !     Heaven,  forgive 
My  feebleness  of  arm  that  reach'd  him  not. 
And  take  thy  servant  to  thy  mercy.     'Tis 
A  glorious  triumph  still ;  proud  Babylon 's 
Ko  more ;  the  Harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills 
Hath  changed  her  scarlet  raiment  for  sackcloth 
And  ashes !  [  'Hie  Lutheran  dies. 

Oes.  Yes,  thine  own  amidst  the  rest 

Well  done,  old  Babel  I 

[7%e  Guards  defend  themseloes  desperately, 
while  the  Pontiff  escapes,  by  a  private  pas- 
sage, to  the  riatican  and  t/ie  CasUe  of  St. 
Angela.  * 

Oes.  Ha  I  right  nobly  battled  ! 

Now,  priest  1  now,  soldier  I  the  two  great  professions. 
Together  by  the  ears  and  hearts  l     I  have  not 
Seen  a  more  comic  pantomime  since  Titus 
Took  Jewry.     But  the  Bomans  had  the  best  then ; 
Now  they  must  take  their  turn. 

Soldiers.  He  hath  escaped  I 

Follow !  [up. 

Another  Sold.  They  have  barr*d  the  narrow  passage 
And  it  is  clogged  with  dead  even  to  the  door. 

Cos.  I  am  glad  he  hath  escaped :  he  may  thank 
me  fbr*t 
In  part     I  would  not  have  his  bulls  abolish'd  — 
'Twere  worth  one  half  our  empire :  his  indulgences 
Demand  some  in  return ;  — no,  no,  he  must  not 
Fall ;  —  and  besides,  his  now  escape  may  furnish 
A  fiKture  miracle,  in  ftiture  proof 
Of  his  in£illibmty.  [To  the  Spanish  Soldiery. 

Well,  cut-thxoats ! 
What  do  you  pause  for  ?     If  you  make  not  haste, 
There  will  not  be  a  link  of  pious  gold  left 
And  ^11,  too,  catholics  I     Would  ye  return 
From  such  a  pilgrimage  without  a  relic  ? 
The  very  Lutherans  have  more  true  devotion  : 
See  how  they  strip  the  shrines  1 

Soldiers.  By  holy  Peter 

He  speaks  the  truth ;  the  heretics  will  bear 
The  best  away. 

Cees.  And  that  were  shame  I    Go  to  ! 

Assist  in  their  conversion. 

[  The  Soldiers  disperse ;  many  quit  the  Church, 
otlters  enter. 
Oes,  They  are  gone. 

And  others  come :  so  flows  the  wave  on  wave 
Of  what  these  creatures  call  eternity, 
Deeming  themselves  the  breakers  of  the  ocean, 
While  they  are  but  its  bubbles,  ignorant 
That  foam  is  their  foundation.     So,  another ! 

I  [The  castl«  of  St.  An?clo  was  besieged  from  the  Gth  uf 
Mav  to  the  Mh  of  June,  during  which  time  slaughter  and 
de«blation«  accompanied  with  every  excess  of  Impietv,  rapine, 
and  lust,  on  the  side  of  the  Imperialists,  devastated  the  city 
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filter  OuMTiA,  flying  from  the  pursuit —  She  springs 

upon  the  Altar. 

Sold.  She's  mine! 

Another  Sold,  {opposing  the  former).     Tou  lie,  I 
tracked  her  first ;  and  were  she 
The  Fope*s  niece,  I  *11  not  yield  her.         [  Tltey  fight. 
Qd  Sold,  {advancing  towards  Oumpia).  You  may 
settle 
Your  claims ;  1*11  make  mine  good. 

OHmp.  Infernal  slave  1 

You  touch  me  not  alive. 

3d  Sold.  Alive  or  dead  I 

Olimp.  {embracing  a  massive  crucifix).     Respect 

your  God  1 
3d  SoUL  Yes,  when  he  shines  in  gold. 

Girl,  you  but  grasp  your  dowry. 

\^As  he  advances,  OuMriA,  with  a  strong  and 
sudden  effort,  casts  down  the  crucifix :  it 
strikes  the  Soldier,  who  falls. 

3d  Sold.  Oh,  great  God  ! 

Olimp.  Ah  1  now  you  recognize  him. 

3d  Sold.  My  brain's  crushed  I 

Comrades,  help,  ho  I    AU's  darkness  I  [He  dies. 

Other  Soldiers  {coming  up).   Slay  her,  although  she 
had  a  thousand  lives : 
She  hath  killU  our  comrade. 

Olimp.  Welcome  such  a  death  I 

You  have  no  life  to  give,  which  the  worst  slave 
Would  take.  Great  God  I  through  thy  redeeming  Son, 
And  thy  Son's  Mother,  now  receive  me  as 
I  would  approach  thee,  worthy  her,  and  him,  and  thee  I 

Enter  Akvold. 

Am.  What  do  I  see  ?     Accursed  jackals  ! 
Forbear  I 

Cees.  {aside  and  laughing).  Ha  1  ha  I  here  *s  equity  I 
The  dogs 
Have  as  much  right  as  he.     But  to  the  issue  I 

Soldiers.  Count,  she  hath  slain  our  comrade. 

Am.  With  what  weapon  ? 

Sold.  The  cross,  beneath  which  he  is  crush'd ; 
behold  him 
Lie  there,  more  like  a  worm  than  man ;  she  cast  it 
Upon  his  head. 

Am.  Even  so ;  there  is  a  woman 

Worthy  a  brave  man's  liking.     Were  ye  such. 
Ye  would  have  honour'd  her.     But  get  ye  hence. 
And  thank  your  meanness,  other  God  you  have  none 
For  your  existence.     Had  you  touch'd  a  hair 
Of  those  dishevell'd  locks,  I  would  have  thinn'd 
Your  ranks  more  than  the  enemy.     Away  I 
Ye  jackals  I  gnaw  the  bones  the  lion  leaves. 
But  not  even  these  till  he  permits. 

A  Sold,  {murmuring).  The  lion 

Might  conquer  for  himself  then. 

Am,  {cuts  him  down).  Mutineer  1 

Rebel  in  hell — you  shall  obey  on  earth ! 

[  The  Soldiers  assault  Anyof.o. 

Am.  Come  on  1  I'm  gl&d  on't !   I  will  show  you, 
slaves. 
How  you  should  be  commanded,  and  who  led  you 
First  o'er  the  wall  you  were  so  shy  to  scale, 

of  Rome.  For  this  picture  of  horrors,  see  especially  the 
**  Sacka^e  of  Rome,"  by  Jacopo  Buonaparte,  "  eentiluomo 
Samminiatese,  die  vi  se  trovu  uresente,"  and  **  Life  of  CeU 
Uni."vol.i.  p.ia4.3 
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Until  I  iraved  my  banners  trom  Its  height. 
As  you  are  bold  within  it 

[Ajikou)  maw»  down  the  fortmogt ;  the  re$t 
throw  doton  their  crmu. 

SUdiera,  Mercy  I  mercy  I 

Arm,  Then  Icam  to  grant  it  Hare  I  taught  you  vAo 
Led  you  o*er  Rome's  eternal  battlements  ? 

Soldiers,  We  saw  it,  and  we  know  it ;  yet  forgive 
A  moment's  error  in  the  heat  of  conquest — 
The  conquest  which  you  led  to. 

Anu  Get  you  hence  1 

Hence  to  your  quarters !  yon  will  find  them  ftz*d ' 
In  the  Colonna  palace. 

0/imp.  {aeide).  In  my  Other's 

House  1  [no  ftirther  need 

Am,  (to  the  aoUUers),    Leare  your  arms ;  ye  have 
Of  such :  the  city's  render'd.     And  mark  well 
Tou  keep  your  hands  clean,  or  1 11  find  out  a  stream 
As  red  as  Tiber  now  runs,  for  your  baptism,    [obey  ! 

Soldiers  {deponing  their  arme  and  departing).     We 

Am,  {to  Oliuma).  Lady,  you  are  safe. 

Olimp,  I  should  be  so. 

Had  I  a  knife  even ;  but  it  matters  not — 
Death  hath  a  thousand  gates ;  and  on  the  marble. 
Even  at  the  altar  foot,  whence  I  look  down 
Upon  destruction,  shall  my  head  be  dash'd. 
Ere  thou  ascend  it     God  forgive  thcef  man  I 

Am,  I  wish  to  merit  his  forgiveness,  and 
Thine  own,  although  I  have  not  ii^ured  thee. 

Olimp,  No  I   Thou  hast  only  sack'd  my  native 
land, — 
No  ix^ury  I — and  made  my  fiither's  house 
A  den  of  thieves !     No  ii^ury !  —  this  temple  — 
Slippery  with  Roman  and  with  holy  gore. 
No  injury  I    And  now  thou  would  preserve  me. 
To  be         but  that  shall  never  be ! 

[£^  raiset  her  eyea  to  Heaven,  folds  her  robe 
round  her,  andpreparts  to  dash  herself  down 
on  the  side  of  the  Altar  opposite  to  that  where 
Aavold  stands* 

Am,  Hold  I  hold  I 

I  swear. 

Olimp.  Spare  thine  already  forfeit  soul 
A  peijury  for  which  even  hell  would  loathe  thee. 
I  know  tiiee. 

Am,             No,  thou  know'st  me  not ;  I  am  not 
Of  these  men,  though 

Olimp,  I  judge  thee  by  thy  mates ; 

It  is  for  God  to  judge  thee  as  thou  art 
I  see  thee  purple  with  the  blood  of  Rome ; 
Take  mine,  'tis  all  thou  e'er  shalt  have  of  me. 
And  here,  upon  the  marble  of  this  temple. 
Where  the  baptismal  font  baptized  me  God's, 
I  offer  him  a  blood  less  holy 
But  not  less  pure  (pure  as  it  left  me  then, 
A  redeemed  infant)  than  the  holy  water 
The' saints  have  sanctified  ! 

[OuMTiA  waves  her  hand  to  Arkold  with  dis' 
dain,  and  dashes  hersdfon  the  pavement  from 
the  Altar. 

Am.  Eternal  God  I 

I  feel  thee  now !     Help  I  help !     She's  gone. 

Oes.  {approaches).  I  am  here. 

Am,  Thou  1  but  oh,  save  her  I 

Cm.  {assisting  him  to  raise  Glimpia).     She  hath 
done  it  well ! 
The  leap  was  serious. 

Am,  Oh  !  she  is  lifeless  ! 
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Cm.  If 

She  be  so,  I  have  nought  to  do  with  that : 
The  resurrectioa  is  beyond  me. 

Am.  Slave  1 

Gs«.  Ay,  slave  or  master,  'tis  all  one :  methinka 
Good  words,  however,  are  as  well  at  dmcs. 

Am.  Words  1 — Canst  thou  aid  her  7 

C^Bs.  I  will  try.     A  sprinkling 

Of  that  same  holy  water  may  be  useftiL 

[His  brings  some  in  his  hdmetfrom  the  font,. 

Am,  'Tis  mix'd  with  blood. 

Cees,  There  Is  no  dcaner  now 

In  Rome. 

Am,        How  pale  I  how  heautiftil  \  how  lifeless  1 
Alive  or  dead,  thou  essence  of  all  beauty, 
I  love  but  thee ! 

Oeu  Even  so  Achilles  loved 

Penthesilea :  with  his  form  it  seems 
You  have  his  heart,  and  yet  it  was  no  soft  one. 

Am.  She  breathes  I  But  no,  't  was  nothing  or  the  lost 
Faint  flutter  lifie  disputes  with  death. 

Cos,  She  breathes. 

Am,    Thon  say'st  it  ?     Then  tis  truth. 

Qts,  Tou  do  me  right  — 

The  devil  speaks  truth  much  oftener  than  he 's  deem'd : 
He  hath  an  ignorant  audience.  [beats. 

Am,  {without  attending  to  him).    Yes  1  her  heart 
Alas  I  that  the  first  beat  of  the  only  heart 
I  ever  wish'd  to  beat  with  mine  should  vibrate 
T&  an  assassin's  pulse. 

Ctes,  A  sage  refiection,        [her  ? 

But  somewhat  late  i'  the  day.     Where  shall  we  bear 
I  say  she  lives. 

Am.  And  wiUsheUve? 

Cm,  As  much 

As  dust  can. 

Am,  Then  she  is  dead ! 

Cas,  Bah !  bah  I  You  are  so» 

And  do  not  know  it     She  will  come  to  lifc^ 
Such  as  you  think  so,  such  as  you  now  are ; 
But  we  must  work  by  human  means. 

Am,  We  will 

Convey  her  unto  the  Colonna  palace, 
Where  I  have  pitch'd  my  banner. 

Cm.  Come  then  I  raise  her  up  1 

Am,  Softly! 

Cm.  As  softly  as  they  bear  the  dead. 

Perhaps  because  they  cannot  feel  the  jolting. 

Am.  But  doth  she  live  indeed  ? 

(^,  Nay,  never  fear  I 

But,  if  you  rue  it  after,  blame  not  me. 

Am,  Let  her  but  live  I 

Cm.  The  spirit  of  her  life 

Is  yet  within  her  breast,  and  may  revive. 
Count !  count !  I  am  your  servant  in  all  things. 
And  this  is  a  new  oflice :  —  'tis  not  oft 
I  am  employ'd  in  such ;  but  you  perceive 
How  stanch  a  firiend  is  what  you  call  a  fiend. 
On  earth  you  have  often  only  fiends  for  friends ; 
Now  /  desert  not  mine.     Soft  I  bear  her  hence. 
The  beautlM  half-clay,  and  nearly  spirit  I 
I  am  almost  enamour'd  of  her,  as 
Of  old  the  angels  of  her  earliest  sex. 

Am,  Thou! 

Ctes,       1 1    But  fear  not.     Ill  not  be  your  rivaL 

Am,  Rival! 

Ce«.  I  could  be  one  right  formidable ; 

But  since  I  slew  the  seven  huslnnds  of 
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Tobias*  future  bride  (and  after  all 
*Twas  suck*d  out  by  some  incense),  I  have  laid 
Aside  intrigue :  'tis  rarely  worth  the  trouble 
Of  gaining,  or — what  is  more  difllcult — 
Getting  rid  of  your  prixe  again ;  for  there  *s 
The  rub  I  at  least  to  mortals. 

Arn,  Prithee,  peace ! 

SorUy  !  methinks  her  lips  more,  her  eyes  open ! 

Ges.  Like  stars,  no  doubt ;  for  that's  a  metaphor 
For  Lucifer  and  Venus. 

Arm,  To  the  palace 

Culonna,  as  I  told  you ! 

Ges.  Oh !  I  know 

My  way  through  Rome. 

ArM.  Now  onward,  onward  I     Gently  ! 

[Exeuni,  bearing  Ou»riA.     27ie  tcene  dote*. 


PART  IIL 


I  SCENE  I. 

A  CastU  in  t/te  Apenninta^  surrounded  hif  a  wild  but 
tmUinff  eouuiry,  Chonu  of  PeaaanU  singing  before 
the  Gates, 

CHOftUS. 

1. 
The  wars  are  over. 

The  spring  is  come ; 
The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home : 
They  are  happy,  we  r^oice ; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  in  every  voice ! 

2. 

The  spring  is  come ;  the  violet's  gone, 

The  flrst-bom  child  of  the  eariy  sun : 

With  Ui  she  is  but  a  winter's  flower, 

The  snow  on  the  hills  cannot  blast  her  bower, 

And  she  lifts  up  her  dewy  eye  of  blue 

To  the  youngest  sky  of  Uie  self-same  hue. 


And  when  the  spring  comes  with  her  host 
Of  flowers,  that  flower  beloved  the  most 
Shrinks  fh)m  the  crowd  that  may  confuse 
Her  heavenly  odour  and  virgin  hues. 


Pluck  the  others,  but  still  remember 
Their  herald  out  of  dim  December — 
The  morning  star  of  all  the  flowers. 
The  pledge  of  daylight's  lengthen'd  hours 
Nor,  midst  the  roses,  e'er  forget 
The  viigin,  virgin  violet 


C-/ 


Enter  CmulU. 

Cms.  (singing).  The  wars  are  all  over, 

Our  swords  are  all  idle. 

The  steed  bites  the  bridle. 
The  casque's  on  the  wall. 
There 's  rest  for  the  rover ; 

But  his  armour  is  rusty. 

And  the  veteran  grows  crusty, 
As  he  yawns  in  the  hall. 

He  drinks — but  what's  drinking? 

A  mere  pause  fh>m  thinking  I 
No  bugle  awakes  him  with  life-and-dcath  calL 

ciiuaus. 

But  the  hound  bayeth  loudly. 

The  boar's  in  the  wood. 
And  the  falcon  longs  proudly 

To  spring  ftiom  her  hood : 
On  the  wrist  of  the  noble 

She  sits  like  a  crest, 
And  the  air  is  in  trouble 

With  birds  firom  their  nest 

Ctes.  Oh  1  shadow  of  glory  I 

Dim  image  of  war  I 
But  the  chase  hath  no  story. 

Her  hero  no  star. 
Since  Nimrod,  the  founder 

Of  empire  and  chase. 
Who  made  the  woods  wonder 

And  quake  for  their  race. 
When  the  lion  was  young. 

In  the  pride  of  his  might. 
Then  'twas  sport  for  the  strong 

To  embrace  him  in  fight ; 
To  go  forth,  with  a  pine 

For  a  spear,  'gainst  the  mammoth. 
Or  strike  through  the  ravine 

At  the  foaming  behemoth ; 
While  man  was  in  stature 

As  towers  in  our  time, 
The  first-bom  of  Nature, 

And,  like  her,  sublime  I 

CHORUS. 

But  the  wars  are  over. 
The  spring  is  come  ; 
The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home  : 
They  are  happy,  and  we  rgolce ; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  fh>m  every  voice  I 

[Exeunt  the  Peasantry^  singing. 
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PREFACE. 

Thx  following  scenes  are  entitled  **  A  Mystery, 
confonnity  with  the  ancient  title  annexed  to  dramas 

I'r*  Caim  **  was  began  at  Bayenna,  on  the  16th  of  Joly, 
1821  —completed  on  the  9th  of  September— and  published. 
In  the  same  rolume  with  **  Sardanapalus"  and  **  The  Two 
Foscarl,**  In  December.  Perhaps  no  production  of  Lord 
Byron  has  been  more  generally  admired,  on  the  score  of  abi- 
lity, than  this  •*  Mystery  ;"— certainly  none,  on  first  appear- 
ing, expmed  the  author  to  a  fiercer  tempest  of  personal  abuse. 
Besides  being  unmercifully  handled  in  roost  of  the  critical 

toumals  of  the  day,  **  Cain**  was  made  the  subject  of  a  so- 
emn  separate  essay,  entitled  **  A  Remonstrance  addressed  to 
Mr  Murray  respe<^og  a  recent  Publication— by  Oxonien- 
sis ;  **  of  which  we  may  here  preserre  a  specimen :  — 

**  There  Is  a  method  of  produdnc  conviction,  not  to  be 
found  In  any  of  the  treatises  on  logic,  but  which  1  am  per- 
suaded you  could  be  quickly  made  to  understand ;  It  is  the 
argumentum  ad  ermmemam  ;  and  this,  I  trust,  will  be  brought 
home  to  you  in  a  Tariety  of  ways ;  not  least,  I  expect,  in  the 
profit  you  hope  to  make  by  the  oflteding  publication.  As  a 
bookseller.  I  conclude  you  have  but  one  standard  of  poetic 
excellence —the  extent  of  your  salew  Without  assuming  any 
thing  berond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  foresight,  I  Tenture  to 
foretell,  that  in  this  case  you  will  be  mistaken :  the  book  vill 
disappoint  your  cupidity,  as  much  as  It  discredits  your  feeling 
and  discretion.  Your  noble  employer  has  decdTed  you,  Mr. 
Hurray  :  he  has  profited  taqr  the  celebrity  of  his  name  to  palm 
upon  you  obsolete  trash,  the  rery  off-soouiings  of  Barle  and 
Voltaire,  which  he  has  made  you  pay  for  as  thoush  it  were 
first-rate  poetry  and  sound  metaphysics.  But  I  tell  you  (and 
If  you  doubt  it,  you  may  consult  any  of  the  literary  gentle- 
men who  frequent  your  reading-room)  that  this  poem,  this 
*  Mystery,*  with  which  you  haTe  insulted  us,  is  nothiog  more 
than  a  cemio  from  Voltaire's  novels,  and  clic  most  objectionable 
articles  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  served  up  in  clumsy  cuttings 
of  ten  srltables,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  the  guise  of  poetry. 

*■  Still,  though  '  Cain'  has  no  claims  to  originality,  there  are 
other  objects  to  which  it  may  be  made  subservient ;  and  so 
well  are  the  noble  author's  scnemet  arranged,  that  in  some  of 
them  he  will  be  sore  to  succeed. 

**  In  the  first  place,  this  publication  may  be  oseful  as  a  finai>' 
dal  measure.  It  may  seem  hard  to  suspect,  that  the  high, 
souled  philosophy,  of  which  his  Lordship  makes  profession, 
cotild  be  *  servile  to  the  influence  *  of  money  ;  but  you  could 
tell  us.  Sir,  if  you  would,  what  sort  of  a  hand  your  noble 
friend  is  at  a  bargain  ;  whether  Plutus  does  not  sometimes  go 
shares  with  Apollo  in  his  inspirations. 

**  In  the  second  place  (second  I  mean  in  point  of  order,  for 
I  do  not  presume  to  decide  which  motive  predominates  in  his 
Lordships  mind),  the  blasphemous  Impieties  of  'Cain,' 
though  nothing  more  in  reality  than  the  echo  of  often  refutod 
sophums,  by  being  newly  dressed  and  put  forth  in  a  form  easy 
to  be  remembered,  may  produce  considerable  effect ;  that  is, 
they  may  mislead  the  ignorant,  unsettle  the  wavering,  or  con- 
firm the  hardened  sceptic  in  his  misbelicC  These  are  conse. 
quences  which  Lord  Dyron  must  liave  contemplated ;  with 
what  degree  of  complacency  he  .ilone  can  tell. 

"  But,  in  the  third  place,  if  neither  of  these  things  happ4>ns, 
and  *  Cain '  should  not  prove  either  lucrative  or  mischievous, 


upon  similar  sutyects,  which  were  styled  **  Mysteries, 

j  or  Moralities.**    The  author  has  by  no  means  taken 

in     the  same  liberties  with  his  sul^ect  which  were  com- 
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mon,  formerly,  as  may  he  seen  by  any  reader  curious 

there  ii  another  point  which  Lord  Byron  has  secnred  to  him- 
self, so  that  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  it,— the  satisfaction  of 
insulting  those  from  whom  he  differs  both  in  Caith  and  practice. 
. . .  Now,  at  lost,  he  quarrels  with  the  very  conditions  of 
humanity,  rebels  against  that  Providence  which  guides  and 
governs  all  things,  and  dares  to  adopt  the  language  wliich  had 
never  before  been  attributed  to  any  being  tut  one,  *  Evil,  be 
thou  my  good. '    Such,  as  far  as  we  can  judge.  Is  Lord  Byroo.'* 

This  critic's  performance  is  thos  alluded  lo  tai  one  of  Lord 
Bvron's  letters  to  Mr.  Douglas  Klnnaird :  — **  I  know  nothing 
of  Rivington's  *  Remonstrance  *  by  the  *  eminent  Churehman  ^ 
but  I  suppose  the  man  wants  a  living.**  On  hearing  that  his 
publisher  was  threatened  with  more  serious  annoyances,  in 
consequence  of  the  appearance  of  the  **  Mystery,**  Lord  Byron 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Hurraj  ;— 

«*  Pisa,  February  8.  18SS. 
"  Attacks  upon  me  were  to  be  expected ;  but  I  peicelve  ear 
ntion  you  in  tne  papers,  which  I  confess  that  I  did  not  expect. 
How,  or  In  what  manner,  jkw  can  be  considered  respon^ble, 
for  what  /  publish,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

"  If  'Cain*  be  'blasphemous,*  Paradise  Lost  is  blasphe- 
mous ;  and  the  very  words  of  tlie  Oxford  gentleman,  *  Evil,  be 
thou  my  good,*  are  from  that  rtrj  poem,  from  the  mouth  of 
S.-Uan  \  and  is  there  any  thing  more  in  that  of  Lucifer  In  the 
Mystery  ?  *  Cain '  is  nothing  more  than  a  drama,  not  a  piece 
of  argument.  If  Lucifer  and  Cain  speak  as  the  first  muraerer 
and  the  first  rebel  may  be  supposed  to  speak,  surely  all  the 
rest  of  the  personages  ulk  also  according  to  their  characters 
— and  the  stronger  passions  have  ever  been  permitted  to  the 
drama. 

**  I  have  even  avoided  introducing  the  Deity,  as  in  Scriptnre 
(though  Milton  does,  and  not  very  wisely  either) ;  but  have 
adopted  his  angel  as  sent  to  Cain  instead,  on  purpose  to  avoid 
shocking  any  feelings  on  the  subject,  by  falling  snort  of  what 
all  uninspired  men  must  fall  short  in,  vis.  giving  an  adequate 
notion  oi  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  The  old 
Mysteries  Introduced  him  liberally  enough,  and  all  this  is 
avoided  in  the  new  one. 

"  The  attempt  to  bully  yon,  because  they  think  it  won*t 
succeed  with  me,  seems  to  me  as  atrocious  an  attempt  as 
ever  disgraced  the  times.  What  I  when  Gibbon's,  Hume's. 
Priestlejps,  and  Drumroond's  publishers  have  been  allowed 
to  rest  in  pe.ice  for  serentv  years,  are  you  to  be  singled  out  for 
a  work  of  fictions  not  of  liutory  or  argument  ?  There  mutf 
be  something  at  the  bottom  of  this — some  private  enemy  of 
your  own :  it  is  otherwise  incredible 

**  I  can  only  say,  '  Me,  me ;  en  adsum  qui  fed  ;* — that  any 
proceedings  directed  against  you,  I  beg,  may  be  transferred 
to  me,  who  am  willing,  and  ou§,hu  to  endure  them  all ;  —  that 
If  you  have  lost  money  by  the  publication,  I  will  refund  any 
or  all  of  the  copyright ;  — that  I  desire  }ou  will  say  that  both 
you  and  3Ir.  Ginbrd  remonstrated  against  the  publication,  as 
also  Mr.  Hobhouse ;  —  that  /  alone  occ.-isioned  it,  and  I  alone 
am  the  person  who,  either  legally  or  otherwise,  should  bear 
the  burden.  If  thc^  prosecute.  I  will  come  to  England ;  that 
is.  If,  by  meeting  it  m  my  own  person,  I  can  save  yours.    * 
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enough  to  refer  to  thow  yery  profone  produi:tioas  ^     The  author  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  language 
whether  in   English,   French,   Italian,  or  Spanish,     adapted  to  his  characters ;  and  where  it  is  (and  this 


Tou  sha'  ot  sttifer  for  ne,  if  I  can  help  it.    Make 

anr  tiM  of  this  letter  you  pieaso.    Your«  erer,  &c 

••  P.X.  —  I  write  to  rou  aboat  all  this  row  of  bad  pauions 
and  abianUtiet  with  tne  nimmer  moon  (for  here  our  winter 
is  dearer  than  rour  dog.davs)  lighting  the  winding  Amo, 
with  ail  her  buildings  and  bridges,  — to  quiet  and  still  I— 
Wbat  nothings  are  we  before  the  least  of  these  stars  I " 

An  lodiridual  of  the  name  of  Benbow  hATing  pirated 
*■  Cain,"  Mr.  Shad  well  (now.  1836.  Sir  Lancelot,  and  Vice- 
CbanocUor)  applied  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Eldon)  for  an 
Injunction  to  protect  Mr.  Murray's  property  In  the  Mastery. 
ITie  learned  counsel,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1822,  spoke  as 
follows :  — 

**  This  work  professes  to  record,  in  a  dramstlc  poem  of  three 
acta,  the  story  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  is  meant 
to  represent  the  state  of  Cain's  mind  when  it  received  those 
temptations  which  led  him  to  commit  the  murder  of  his  bro. 
tber.  The  actors  in  the  poem  are  few :  they  consist  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  and  their  two  wives,  with  Lucifer, 
and,  in  the  third  act,  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  The  book  only 
I  does  th.1t  which  was  before  done  by  Milton,  and  adheres  more 
<  closely  to  the  words  contained  in  Scripture.  The  book,  in 
the  commencement,  represents  Cain  hi  a  moody,  dissipated 
disposition,  when  the  Evil  Spirit  tempts  him  to  go  forth  with 
him  to  acquire  knowledge.  After  the  first  act,  he  leads  him 
through  the  abyss  of  space ;  and,  in  the  third,  Cain  returns 
with  a  still  more  gloomy  spirit.  Although  the  poet  puts  pas- 
sages into  his  mouth,  which  of  themselves  are  blasphemous 
and  impious ;  yet  it  is  what  Milton  has  done  also,  both  in  his 
Paradise  Lo^  and  Regained.  But  those  passages  are  power- 
fully combated  ifj  the  beautiftil  arguments  of  his  wife,  Adah. 
It  is  true  that  the  book  represents  what  Scripture  represents, 
—  tliat  he  is,  notwithstanding,  instigated  to  destroy  the  altar 
of  his  orotber.  whom  he  is  then  led  on  to  put  to  death ;  but 
then  the  punishment  of  his  crime  follows  in  the  very  words 
of  the  Scripture  itself.  Cain's  mind  is  immediately  visited 
with  all  the  horror  of  remorse,  and  he  goes  forth  a  wanderer 
on  the  iace  of  the  earth.  I  tnut  I  am  the  last  person  in  the 
world  who  would  attempt  to  defend  a  blasphemous  or  impious 
work ;  but  I  say  that  this  poem  is  as  much  entitled  to  the 

K lection  of  the  court,  in  tiie  abstract,  as  either  the  Paradise 
t  or  the  Paradise  Regained.  So  confident  am  I  of  this, 
that  I  would  at  present  undertake  to  compare  it  with  those 
works,  passage  by  passage,  and  show  that  it  Is  perfectly  as 
moral  as  those  productions  of  Milton.  Every  sentence  carries 
with  it,  if  I  may  use  the  expression.  Its  own  balsam.  The 
authority  of  God  is  recognised ;  and  Cain's  impiety  and  crime 
are  Introduced  to  show  that  Its  Just  punishment  Immediately 
followed.  I  repeat,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  this  work, 
taken  abstractedly,  should  not  be  protected  as  well  as  either 
of  the  bo^  I  have  mentioned.  I  therefore  trust  that  your 
Lordship  wUl  grant  this  Injunction  in  limine^  and  then  the 
defendants  may  come  in  and  show  cause  against  It." 

The  following  Is  a  note  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  judg. 
Btient:  — 

**  This  court,  like  the  other  courts  of  justice  in  this  country, 
adtnowledges  Christianity  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
Jurisdiction  of  this  court  in  protecting  literary  property  is 
founded  on  this, — that  where  an  action  will  lie  for  pirating  a 
work,  there  the  court,  attending  to  the  imperfection  of  that 
remedy,  grants  Its  injunction ;  because  there  mav  be  public* 
atloo  after  publication  which  you  may  never  be  able  to  hunt 
down  by  proceeding  in  the  other  courts.  But  where  such  an 
action  does  not  lie,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  is  according  to 
the  course  of  the  court  to  grant  an  injunction  to  protect  the 
copyright  Now  this  publication,  if  it  is  one  intended  to  vilify 
and  bring  into  discredit  that  portion  of  Scripture  histonr  to 
which  it  relates,  is  a  publication  with  reference  to  which,  if 
the  principles  on  which  the  case  of  Dr.  Priestley,  at  Warwick, 
was  dedded,  be  just  principles  of  law,  the  party  could  not 
reeover  any  damages  m  respect  of  a  piracy  of  it  This  court 
has  no  criminal  Jurisdiction ;  it  cannot  look  on  any  thing  as 
an  offence ;  but  in  those  cases  it  only  administers  justice  for 
the  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  those  who  possess  them, 
in  eonsequenoe  of  being  able  to  maintain  an  action.  You  have 
alluded  to  Milton's  immortal  work:  it  did  happen  in  the  course 
of  last  long  vacadon,  amongst  the  Molicitajucunda  oblivia  vt/ke, 
I  read  that  work  from  beginning  to  end ;  it  is  therefore  quite 
fresh  in  my  memory,  and  it  appears  tome  that  the  great  object 
of  its  author  was  to  promote  tfie  cause  of  Christianity :  there  are 
nndoubtedly  a  neat  many  passages  in  it,  of  which,  If  that  were 
not  its  object.  It  would  be  very  improper  by  law  to  vindicate 
the  publication ;  hut,  taking  It  all  together,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
object  and  effect  were  not  to  bring  into  disrepute,  but  to  pro- 
mote,  the  reverence  of  our  religion.  Now  the  real  question 
b,  looking  at  the  work  before  me.  Its  preface,  the  poem,  its 
manner  or  treating  the  subject,  particularly  with  rcrerence  to 
the  fall  and  the  atonement,  whether  its  intent  be  as  innocent 
as  that  of  the  other  wich  which  you  have  compared  It ;  or 
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whether  it  be  to  traduce  and  bring  into  discredit  tliat  part  of 
sacred  history.  This  question  1  have  no  right  to  try,  because 
it  has  been  settled,  after  great  difTerence  of  opinion  among  the 
learned,  that  it  is  for  a  jury  to  determine  that  point ;  and 
where,  therefore,  a  reasonable  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  the 
character  of  the  work  (and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  1 
have  not  a  doubt,  I  hope  it  is  a  reasonable  one),  another  course 
must  be  taken  for  determining  what  is  its  true  nature  and 
character.  There  is  a  great  dlmculty  In  these  cases,  i)ecause 
it  appears  a  strange  thing  to  permit  the  multiplication  of  copies 
by  way  of  preventing  the  circulation  of  a  mischievous  work, 
which  I  do  not  presume  to  determine  that  this  Is ;  but  that  I 
cannot  help :  and  the  singularity  of  the  case,  in  this  instance, 
is  more  obvious,  because  here  is  a  defendant  who  has  multi- 

?lied  this  work  by  piracy,  and  does  not  think  proper  to  appear, 
f  the  work  be  or  that  character  which  a  court  or  common  law 
would  consider  criminal,  it  is  pretty  clear  why  he  does  not 
appear,  because  he  would  come  anyllent  rem  ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  question  may  perhaps  not  be  tried  by  an 
action  at  law  ;  and  if  it  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  I  shaft  be 
bound  to  give  my  own  opiuion.  That  opinion  I  express  no 
further  now  than  to  say  that,  after  having  read  the  work,  I 
cannot  grant  the  injunction  until  you  show  me  that  you  can 
maintain  an  action  for  It  If  you  cannot  maintain  an  action, 
there  is  no  pretence  for'  granting  an  injunction  ;  If  you  should 
not  be  able  to  try  the  question  at  law  with  the  defendant,  I 
cannot  be  charg<Hi  with  impropriety  if  I  then  give  my  own 
opinion  upon  It  It  is  true  that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
work,  if  it  be  calculated  to  produce  mischievous  eflwts,  opens 
a  door  for  its  dissemination ;  but  the  duty  of  stopping  the 
work  does  not  belong  to  a  court  of  equity,  which  has  no  cri- 
minal jurisdiction,  and  cannot  punish  or  check  the  offence. 
If  the  cluuracter  of  the  work  is  such  that  the  publication  of  it 
amounts  to  a  temporal  offence,  there  is  another  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  publication  of  it  should  be  proceeded  against 
directly  as  an  offence ;  but  whether  this  or  any  other  work 
should  be  so  dealt  with,  It  would  be  vety  improper  for  me  to 
form  or  Intimate  an  opinion." 

The  injunction  was  refused  accordingly.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  Mr.  Moore's  Notices  for  abundant  evidence  of  the 
pain  which  Lord  Byron  suffered  f^om  the  virulence  of  the 
attacks  on  "  Cain,"  and  the  legal  procedure  above  alluded  ta 

Sir  Walter  Scott  announced  his  acceptance  of  the  de. 
dication  is  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Murray :  — 

**  Edinburgh,  4th  December.  I8SI. 

**  My  DBAa  SiK,— I  accept  with  feelings  of  greatobligatlon. 
the  flattering  proposal  of  Lord  Byron  to  prefix  my  name  to 
the  very  grand  and  tremendous  drama  of  *  Cain.'  I  may  be 
partial  to  It,  and  you  will  allow  I  have  cause ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  his  Muse  has  ever  taken  so  lofty  a  flight  amid  her 
former  soarings.  He  has  ceruinly  matched  Milton  on  his 
own  ground.  Some  part  of  the  language  is  bold,  and  may 
shock  one  class  of  readers,  whose  line  will  be  adopted  by 
others  out  of  affectation  or  envy.  3ut  then  they  must  con. 
denm  the  *  Paradise  Lost,*  If  they  have  a  mind  to  be  consistent 
The  fiend-like  reasoning  and  bold  blasphemy  of  the  fiend 
and  of  his  pupil  lead  exactly  to  the  pomt  which  was  to  be 
expected,— the  commission  of  the  first  murder,  and  tha  ruin 
and  despair  of  the  perpetrator. 

**  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  accuse  the  author  himself 
of  Manicheism.  The  Devil  talks  the  language  of  that  sect, 
doubtless ;  because,  not  being  able  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
Good  Principle,  he  endeavours  to  exalt  himself —  the  Evil 
Principle  —  to  a  seeming  equality  with  the  Good ;  but  such 
arguments.  In  the  mouth  of  such  a  being,  can  only  be  used  to 
deceive  and  to  betray.  Lord  Byron  might  have  made  this 
more  evident  by  placing  in  the  mouth  of  Adam,  or  of  some 
good  and  protecting  spirit  the  reasons  which  render  the  ex- 
istence of  moral  evil  consistent  with  the  general  lienevolence 
of  the  Deity.  The  great  key  to  the  mystery  is,  perhaps,  the 
imperfection  of  our  own  faculties,  which  sec  and  feel  strongly 
the  partial  evils  which  press  upon  us,  but  know  too  little  of 
the  general  system  of  the  universe,  to  be  aware  how  the  ex- 
istence of  these  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  benevolence  of 
the  great  Creator. 

"  To  drop  these  speculations,  you  hava  much  occasion  for 
some  mighty  spirit,  like  Lord  Byron,  to  come  down  and 
trouble  the  waters ;  for,  excepting  *  llie  John  Bull  *,*  vou 
seem  stagnating  strangely  in  London.  Yours,  my  dear  Sir, 
very  truly,  WALTER  SCOTT." 

**  To  John  Murray,  Esq." 

>  [See  note  to  **  Uinta  fh>m  Horace,"  poti;  Payne  Collier's 
**  Annals  of  the  SUge,"  vol.  1. ;  the  *  Hlstoire  du  Th«4tre 
Frangais,"  vol.  11.,  Ac] 


*  [The  pungent  Sunday  print  so  called  had  been  established 
some  little  time  before  this  letter  was  written,  and  had  excited 
a  sensation  unequalled  in  the  recent  history  of  the  newspaper 
press.] 
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is  bat  rarely)  taken  flrom  actual  Seripiign^  be  bas 
made  a»  little  alteration*  even  of  wonb,  as  the 
rhythm  woulil  permit  The  reader  will  reodlect 
that  the  book  of  Genesis  docs  not  state  that  Eve 
was  tempted  by  a  demon,  but  by  <*  the  Serpent ;  **  and 
that  only  because  he  was  "  the  most  subtil  of  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field.**  Whatever  interpretatkm  the 
Rabbins  and  the  Fathers  may  have  put  upon  this,  I 
take  the  words  as  I  find  them,  and  reply,  with 
Bishop  Watson  upon  similar  occasions,  when  the 
Fathers  were  quoted  to  him,  as  Moderator  in  the 
schools  of  Cambridge,  •*  Behold  the  Book  I " — hold- 
ing up  the  Scripture,  i  It  is  to  be  recollected  that 
my  present  suliiect  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  New 
T)e*tamentt  to  which  no  reference  can  be  here  made 
wit  out  anachronism.  With  the  poems  upoo  similar 
topics  I  have  not  been  recently  ftmiliar.  Since  I 
was  twenty,  I  have  never  read  Milton ;  but  I  had 
read  him  so  frequently  before,  that  this  may  make 
UtUe  difltnncnce.  Gesner's  *<  Death  of  Abel**  I  have 
never  read  since  I  was  eight  years  of  age,  at  Aber- 
deen. The  general  impression  of  my  recollection  is 
delight ;  but  of  the  contents  I  remember  only  that 
Cain's  wife  was  called  Mahala,  and  Abel*s  Thirsat 
in  the  following  pages  I  have  called  them  *•  Adah** 
and  **  Zillah,**  the  earliest  female  names  which  occur 
in  Genesis;  they  were  those  of  Lamech*fe  wives: 
those  of  Cain  and  Abel  are  not  called  by  their  names. 
I  Whether,  then,  a  coincidence  of  subiect  may  have 
caused  the  same  in  expression,  I  know  nothing,  and 
care  as  little.  < 

The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  (what  few 
choose  to  recollect),  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  a 
ftiture  state  in  any  of  the  books  of  Moses,  nor  indeed 
in  the  Old  Testament  ^  For  a  reason  for  this  ez- 
tTMirdinary  omission  he  may  consult  Warburton's 
**  Divine  Legation ;  **  whether  satisfactory  or  not,  no 
better  has  yet  been  assigned.  I  have  therefore  sup- 
posed it  new  to  Cain,  without,  I  hope,  any  perversion 
of  Holy  Writ 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  Lucifer,  it  was 
difficult  for  me  to  make  him  talk  like  a  clergyman 
upon  the  same  subjects ;  but  I  have  done  what  I  could 
to  restrain  him  within  the  bounds  of  spiritual  polite- 


I 


If  he  disclaims  having  tempted  Eve  in  the  shape 
of  the  Serpent,  it  is  only  becatxse  the  book  of  Genesis 
has  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  but  merely  to  the  Serpent  in  his  serpentine 
capacity. 

Note.  —  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  author 
has  partly  adopted  in  this  poem  the  notion  of  Cuvier, 
that  the  world  had  been  destroyed  sevend  times 
before    the    creation   of   man.     This   speculation. 


I 

6 


*  P*  I  nerer  troubled  mjrtelf  xritb  answering  any  argnmenti 
which  Che  opponencs  In  the  divlnity-Mboolt  brought  against 
the  Articles  of  the  Church,  nor  erer  admitted  their  authority 
as  decisire  of  a  diiBcuJty ;  but  I  used  on  such  occasions  to  sar 
to  them,  hoifiin?  up  the  New  Testament  in  my  hand,  *  Eh 
sacrum  cotliccm  !  Here  is  the  fountain  of  truth  ;  why  do  you 
follow  the  streams  derived  from  it  bjr  sophistry,  or  polluted 
by  the  passions,  of  man  ?  *  **  —  Bp.  tVauonr*  Life^  toU.  p.63.] 

*  Cll<^'*  follows,  in  the  original  draught, — **  I  am  prepared 
to  be  accused  of  Maiiicheism,  or  some  other  hard  name  ending 
In  um,  which  make  a  formidable  flmire  and  awful  sound  in 
the  eyn  and  ears  of  those  who  would  be  as  much  pusxled  to 
expUiln  the  terms  so  bandied  about,  as  the  liberal  and  pious 
Inducers  In  >uch  epithets.  Against  such  I  can  defend  myself, 
or,  if  necessary,  I  can  attack  in  turn. "3 

*  [There  are  numerous  passages  dispersed  throughout  the 
Old  Testament,  which  import  something  more  than  **  an 


derived  flrom  the  different  strata  and  the  bones  of 
enormous  and  unknown  animals  found  in  them,  is 
not  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  account,  but  rather  coo- 
firms  it ;  as  no  human  bones  have  yet  been  discovetvd 
in  those  strata,  although  those  of  many  known  anlmab 
are  found  near  the  remains  of  the  imknown.  The 
assertion  of  Lucifer,  that  the  pre-Adamite  world  was 
also  peopled  by  rational  beings  mneh  more  intelligent 
than  man,  and  proportionably  powerful  to  the  mam- 
moth. Ice.  Iec  is,  of  course,  a  poetical  fiction  to  help 
him  to  make  out  his  case. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  there  is  a  **  tramelogcdia*  of 
Alfieri,  called  **  Abele.** — I  ha\*e  never  read  that,  nor 
any  other  of  the  posthiunous  works  of  the  writer, 
except  his  Life. 

BaTcnna,  Sept  SO.  1821. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAL 


.Veil. 

AOAU. 

Caxk. 
AaxL. 

SpmU, 

AXOXL  OF  THE  LOKU. 

LUCIFXA. 

Women, 

—Eva. 

AOAH. 

Zillah. 

Cain: 

A  MYSTERY.* 

ACT  L 

SCENE  L 
The  Land  without  Paradiae.  —  Time,  Stmrige. 

Adam,  Eva,  Cain,  AaxL,  Aoab,  Zxllab,  offering 

a  Sacrifice^ 

Adam,  God,  the  Eternal  I  Infinite  I  All-wise  I 

Who  out  of  darkness  on  the  deep  didst  make 
Light  on  the  waters  with  a  word — all  hail  I 
Jehovah,  with  returning  light,  all  hail ! 

Eve.  God  1  who  didst  name  the  day,  and  separate 
Morning  tnm  night,  till  then  divided  never — 

allnckm  to  a  ftitore  states"  lo  troth,  the  Old  Testament 
aboouis  in  phrases  which  imply  the  Immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  which  would  be  insignificant  and  hardly  intelligible,  but 
upon  that  supposition.  **  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was.  and  the  spirit  return  imto  God  who  gare  tL** 
—  Eeel.  xii.  7.  **  And  many  of  tliem  that  sleep  hi  the  dust 
of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  ererUsting  Qfe,  and  some 
to  shame :  and  thej  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  tlie  brigbtneea 
of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  erer.'*  —  Dam.  x.  2.  **  1  know  that 
my  Redeemer  livcth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  in  the  latter 
days  upon  the  earth  :  and  though  after  my  skin  wonnt  shall 
destroT  my  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God.**<- J06  xix. 
».  —  j2nt.Be9.'\ 

^  *  {Ijord  Byron  has  thought  proper  to  call  this  drama  a 

Slystcry  ;"  the  name  which  was  given  in  our  own  country, 

before  the  Reformatioa,  to  those  scenic  representatioos  of  Um 
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Who  didst  divide  the  wave  firom  wave,  and  call 
Part  of  thy  work  the  flmiament — all  hail  i 

JbeL  God  !  who  didst  call  the  elements  into 
Earth — ocean — air — and  fire,  and  with  the  day 
And  night,  and  worlds,  which  Uiese  illuminate, 
Or  shallow,  madcst  beings  to  ervjoy  them, 
And  love  both  them  and  thee — all  hail  I  all  hail  I 

AiioA,  God,  the  Eternal !   Parent  of  ill  things  1 
Who  diiUt  create  these  best  and  beauteous  beings. 
To  be  bcloYed,  more  than  all,  save  thee  — 
Let  me  loye  thee  and  them : — All  hail !  all  hail  I 

ZiBah,  Oh,  God  I  who  loving,  making,  blessing  all, 
Tet  didst  permit  the  Serpent  to  creep  in. 
And  drive  my  father  forth  from  Paradise, 
Keep  us  fh>m  further  evil :—  Hail  1  all  hail ! 

Adam.  Son   Cain,   my  first-born,  wherefore  art 
thou  silent  ? 

Ca'iH,  Why  should  I  speak  ? 

Adam.  To  pray,  i 

CtftM.  Have  ye  not  pray*d  ? 

Adam.  We  have,  most  fervently. 

Ciiii.  And  loudly :  I 

Have  heard  you. 

Adam.  So  wiU  God,  I  trust 

Abel.  Amen ! 

Adam.  But  thou,  my  eldest  bom,  art  silent  still. 

Cain.  *Tis  better  I  should  be  so. 

Adam.  Wherefore  so  ? 

CatH.  I  have  nought  to  ask.  < 

Adam.  Nor  aught  to  thank  for  ?  ^ 

Caiu.  No. 

Adam.  Dost  thou  not  live  ? 

Cain.  Must  I  not  die  ? 

Eve.  Alas  I 

The  firuit  of  our  forbidden  tree  begins 
TofaU.-* 

Adam.      And  we  must  gather  it  again. 
Oh,  God  I  why  didst  thou  plant  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge ? 

Cain.  And  wheiefbre  pluck'd  ye  not  the  tree  of 
life? 
Tc  might  have  then  defied  him. 

Adam.  Oh  !  my  son. 

Blaspheme  not :  these  are  serpents*  words. 

Caiu.  Why  not  ? 

The  snake  spoke  truth :  it  woi  the  tree  of  knowledge ; 
It  was  the  tree  of  life :  knowledge  is  good. 
And  life  is  good ;  and  how  can  both  be  evil  ? 

aiTsCerioos  erentt  of  oar  religion,  which,  indecent  and  un. 
edifying  as  they  teem  to  ourselves,  were,  perhaps,  the  prin- 
cipal meaxu  by  which  a  knowledge  of  those  erents  was  con. 
▼eyed  to  oar  rude  and  antnstnu^ed  ancestors.  Dut,  except 
in  the  topics  on  which  it  is  employed,  Lord  Byron's  Alystery 
has  no  resemblance  to  those  which  it  claims  as  its  prototypes. 
-.HbbskO 

*  C**  Prayer,**  said  Lord  Byron,  at  Cephalonia,  **  does  not 
consist  in  the  act  of  kneeling,  nor  In  repeating  certain  words 
in  a  solemn  manner.  Devotioa  is  the  aflfection  of  the  heart, 
ami  this  I  feel ;  for  when  1  view  the  wonders  of  creation,  I 
bow  to  the  majesty  of  Heaven ;  and  when  I  feel  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  health,  and  happiness,  I  feel  grateful  to  God  for 
having  bestowed  these  upon  mew** — Kenxboy's  Convena- 
Uont,  p.  139l] 

s  ^  Say  then,  shall  man,  deprived  all  power  of  choice. 
Ne'er  raise  to  Heaven  tne  supplicating  voice  7 
Not  so  ;  but  to  the  gods  his  fortunes  trust ; 
Their  thoughts  are  wise,  tlieir  dispensations  Just. 
What  best  may  profit  or  delight  they  know, 
And  real  good  for  fancied  bliss  bestow  ; 
With  eyes  of  pity  thev  our  frailties  scan  ; 
More  dear  to  them,  than  to  himself,  is  man."  —  Juv. 

**  Thoogh  the  Ddty  is  inclined,**  sayi  Owen,  *•  by  his  own 
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Eve.  My  boy  I  thou  speakest  as  I  spoke,  in  sin. 
Before  thy  birth :  let  me  not  see  rencw*d 
My  misery  In  thine.     I  have  repented. 
Let  me  not  see  my  offspring  fiill  into 
The  snares  beyond  the  walls  of  Fanuiise, 
Which  e*en  in  Paradise  destroy'd  his  parents. 
Content  thee  with  what  is.     Had  we  been  so. 
Thou  now  hadst  been  contented.  — Oh,  my  son  I 

Adam.  Our  orisons  completed,  let  us  hence. 
Each  to  his  task  of  toll — not  heavy,  though 
Needful :  the  earth  is  young,  and  yields  us  kindly 
Her  fhilts  with  little  labour. 

Eve.  Cain,  my  son, 

Behold  thy  father  cheerful  and  resign'd, 
And  do  as  he  doth.  \^Ex9unt  Adam  and  Evk. 

ZiUuJi.  Wilt  thou  not,  my  brother  ? 

Abel.  Why  wilt  thou  wear  this  gloom  upon  thy 
brow. 
Which  can  avail  thee  nothing,  save  to  rouse 
The  Eternal  anger  ? 

Allah.  My  beloved  Cain, 

Wilt  thou  fh>wn  even  on  me  ? 

Cain.  No,  Adah  1  no  ; 

I  fain  would  be  alone  a  little  while. 
Abel,  I  *m  sick  at  heart ;  but  it  will  pass. 
Precede  me,  brother — I  >vlll  follow  shortly. 
And  you,  too,  sisters,  tarry  not  beliind ; 
Your  gentleness  must  not  be  harshly  met : 
I  *11  follow  you  anon. 

Adah.  If  not,  I  wm 

Return  to  seek  you  here. 

Abd.  The  peace  of  God 

Be  on  your  spirit,  brother  I 

[^xetml  Absl,  Ziixah,  and  Adah. 

Cain  (solus).  And  this  Is 

Life ! — Toil  i  and  wherefore  should  I  toil  ? — because 
My  father  could  not  keep  his  place  in  Eden. 
What  had  /  done  in  this  ? — I  was  unborn : 
I  sought  not  to  be  bom ;  nor  love  the  state 
To  which  that  birth  has  brought  me.     ^?hy  did  he 
Yield  to  the  serpent  and  the  woman  ?  or, 
Yielding,  why  suffer  ?    What  was  there  in  this  ? 
The  tree  was  planted,  and  why  not  for  him  ? 
If  not,  why  place  him  near  it,  where  it  grew. 
The  Isirest  in  the  centre  ?   They  have  but 
One  answer  to  all  questions.  **  *T  was  his  will. 
And  he  is  good.**    .How  know  I  that  ?     Because 
He  is  all-powerftil,  most  all-good,  too,  foUow  ? 

benignity,  to  bless  his  creatures,  ret  ho  expects  the  outward 
expressions  of  devotion  ttam  the  rational  part  of  them.** 
This  is  certainly  what  Juvenal  means  to  Inculcate ;  hence  his 
earnest  recommendation  of  a  due  regard  to  the  poblic  and 
ceremonial  part  of  religion —  GirroaQ.] 

*  r*  I  took  out  my  *  Ogden  on  Prayer,'  and  read  some  of  it 
Dr.  Johnson  praised  him.  *  Abemethy,'  said  he,  *  allows  only 
of  a  physical  efn^rt  of  prayer  upon  the  mind,  which  may  be 
produced  many  ways  as  well  aa  by  prayer ;  for  instance,  by 
meditation.  Ogden  goes  farther.  In  truth,  we  have  the 
consent  of  ail  nations  for  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  whether 
offered  up  by  individuals  or  by  assemblies ;  and  revelation 
has  told  us  it  wUi  be  efllKtaaL^  '*  —  Boswau,  voL  iv.  p.  66. 
ed.  1835.] 

*  TThls  passage  aflbrds  a  key  to  the  temper  and  ft«me  of 
mind  of  Cain  throughout  the  piece.  He  disdains  the  limited 
existence  allotted  to  him ;  he  has  a  rooted  horror  of  death, 
attended  with  a  vehement  curlositr  as  to  his  nature  $  and  he 
nourishes  a  sullen  anger  against  his  parents,  to  whose  mis- 
conduct he  ascribes  his  degraded  state.  Added  to  this,  he 
has  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  bevond  the  bounds 
prescribed  to  mortality ;  and  this  oart  of  the  poem  be/urs  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Manfred,  whose  counterpart,  indeed, 
in  tlie  main  points  of  cliaracter,  Cain  seems  to  be.  — •  Casip- 
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I  judge  but  by  the  firoits — and  thcj  are  bitter  — 

MTbich  I  must  feed  oa  for  a  fiiult  not  mine. 

Whom  have  we  here  ? — A  shape  like  to  the  angels. 

Yet  of  a  sterner  and  a  sadder  aspect 

Of  spiritual  essence :  why  do  I  quake  ? 

Why  should  I  fear  him  more  than  other  spirits. 

Whom  I  see  daily  wave  their  fiery  swords 

Before  the  gates  round  which  I  linger  oft. 

In  twilight's  hour,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  those 

Gardens  which  are  my  just  inheritance. 

Ere  the  night  closes  o'er  the  inhibited  walls 

And  the  immortal  trees  which  overtop 

The  cherubim-defended  battlements  ? 

If  I  shrink  not  flrom  these,  the  ftre-arm*d  angels. 

Why  should  I  quail  ttom  him  who  now  approaches  ? 

Tet  he  seems  mightier  £ur  than  them,  nor  less 

Beauteous,  and  yet  not  all  as  beautlAi] 

As  he  hath  been,  and  might  be :  sorrow  seems 

Half  of  his  immortality,  i     And  is  it 

So  ?  and  can  aught  grieve  save  humanity  ? 

He  cometh. 

Enter  LncirsA.  * 

Lucifer,       Mortal ! 
'  Gat  a.  Spirit,  who  art  thou  ? 

Lucifar.  Master  of  spirits. 

CtttH.  And  being  so,  canst  thou 

Leave  them,  and  walk  with  dust  ? 

Lueifer.  I  know  the  thoughts 

Of  dust,  and  feel  for  it,  and  with  you. 

CaiH.  How  I 

Ton  know  my  thoughts  ? 

Lucifer,  They  are  the  thoughts  of  all 

Worthy  of  thought ;  — *t  is  your  immortal  part 
Which  speaks  withiia  you. 

Cain.  What  immortal  part  ? 

This  has  not  been  reveal*d  :  the  tree  of  life 
Was  withheld  finom  us  by  my  ftther's  folly. 
While  that  of  knowledge,  by  my  mother's  haste. 
Was  pluck*d  too  soon ;  and  all  the  fhiit  is  death  I 

Lueifer,  They  have  deceived  thee;  thou  shalt  live. 

Cain,  I  Uve, 

*  CCain*!  deacripdoo  of  the  approsfch  of  Locifer  would 
baT«  shooe  In  the  **  Pmradise  Loit.'*  There  it  fomething 
tpiritoally  fine  in  this  conception  of  the  terror  of  pretenti. 
ment  of  coming  erlL  —  JcrrnsT.] 

*  [Of  Lucifer,  as  drawn  by  Lord  Byron,  we  abeolntely 
know  no  eril :  on  the  contrary,  the  imprenion  which  we 
rcceire  of  him  it,  from  hii  flrft  introduction,  most  farourable. 
He  if  not  only  endued  with  all  the  beauty,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  onconquerable  daring  which  Milton  has  assigned  him, 
and  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  spirit 
of  so  exalted  a  nature,  but  he  is  represented  as  unhappy 
without  a  crime,  and  as  pitying  our  unhappiness.  Eren 
before  he  appears,  we  are  prcpaired  (so  far  as  the  poet  has 
had  skill  to  prepare  us)  to  sympathise  wRh  any  spiritual 
being  who  is  imposed  to  the  government  of  Jehorah.  The 
conversations,  the  exhibitions  which  ensue,  are  all  coodndTe 
to  the  same  conclusion,  that  whatever  is  is  em't,  and  that, 
had  the  Devil  been  the  Creator,  he  would  have  made  his 
creetures  happier.  Above  alt,  his  argumenu  and  insinuations 
are  allowed  to  pass  uncontradicted,  or  are  answered  only  by 
OTerbearing  force,  and  pimishment  inflicted  not  on  himself 
but  on  his  disciple.  Nor  is  the  intention  less  apparent,  nor 
the  poison  less  subtle,  because  the  language  employed  is  not 
indecorous,  and  the  accuser  of  the  Almii;hty  does  o(Mt  descend 
to  ribaldry  or  scurrilous  invective.  —  Ubbkr.] 

The  Satan  of  MUton  Is  no  half-human  devil,  with  enough 
of  earth  about  him  to  typify  the  malignant  sceptic,  and  enough 
of  heaven  to  throw  a  siiade  of  sublimity  on  his  very  malignity. 
The  Lucifier  of  Byron  is  neither  a  noble-fiend,  nor  yet  a  vil- 
Iain-fiend  —  he  does  nothing,  and  he  seems  nothing — there  is 
no  poetry  either  of  character  or  description  about  him — he  is 
a  poor,  sneaking  talking  devil  —  a  most  wretched  metaphysi- 
cian, without  wit  enough  to  save  him  even  from  the  damni^ 
tton  of  criticism  — >  he  speaks  neither  poetry  nor  common 
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But  Uve  to  die :  and,  living,  see  no  thing 

To  make  death  hateftil,  save  an  innate  cUngini^ 

A  loathsome,  and  yet  all  invincible 

Instinct  of  life,  which  I  abhor,  as  I 

Despise  myseii;  yet  cannot  overoome — 

And  so  I  Uve.     Would  1  had  never  Uved !  [not 

Lueifer.  Thon  Uvest,  and  must  Uve  for  ever :  think 
The  earth,  which  is  thine  outward  0Qv*rtng,  is 
Existence — it  wfU  cease,  and  thou  wOt  be 
No  less  than  thou  art  now. 

Cairn.  No  km  !  and  why 

No  move  f 

Lueifer,  It  may  be  thon  shalt  be  as  we. 

CaiH,  And  ye  ? 

Lueifer,  Are  everlasting. 

Cain,  Are  ye  happy  ? 

Lueifer,  We  are  mighty. 

Cain,  Are  ye  happy? 

Luafer,  No :  art  thou  ? 

Cain,  How  should  I  be  so  ?     Look  on  me ! 

Lueifer,  Poor  clay ! 

And  thou  pretendest  to  be  wretched  !  Thou  I 

Cain,  I  am :  — and  thou,  with  aU  thy  might,  what 
art  thou? 

Lueifer.  One  who  aspired  to  be  what  made  thee,  and 
Would  not  have  made  thee  what  thou  art. 

Cain.  Ah! 

Thou  look*st  almost  a  god ;  and 

Lucifer,  I  am  none : 

And  having  fidl*d  to  be  one,  would  be  nought 
Save  what  I  am.     He  conquer*d ;  let  him  reign  I 

Cain,  Who? 

Lueifer.  Thy  sire*s  Maker,  and  the  earth's. 

Cain,  And  heaven's. 

And  aU  that  in  them  is.     So  I  have  heard 
His  seraphs  sing;  and  so  my  father  saith. 

Lueifer.  They  say — whsit  they  must  sing  and  say, 
(m  pain 
Of  being  that  which  I  am—  and  thou  art — 
Of  spirits  and  of  men. 

Cain.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Lucifer.  Souls  who  dare  use  their  immortaUty  —  ^ 

sense.  Thomas  Aquinas  would  have  flogged  him  more  for 
his  bad  logic  than  his  unbelief;  and  St  Dunstan  would  have 
caught  him  by  the  nose  era  the  purblind  fiend  was  aware. -~ 
Blackwood.J 

The  impiety  chargeable  on  this  Mystery  consists  mainly  In 
this — that  the  purposeless  and  gratuitous  blasphemies  pur 
Into  the  mouth  of  Lucifer  and  Cafii  are  left  anretuted.  so  that 
they  appear  introduced  for  their  own  sake,  and  the  design  cf 
the  writer  seems  to  terminate  in  them.  There  is  no  attempt 
made  to  prevent  their  leaving  the  strongest  possible  impres- 
sion on  the  reader's  mind.  On  the  contrary,  the  arguments, 
if  such  they  can  be  called,  levellvd  agaittst  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Creator,  are  put  forth  with  the  utmoa  in- 

Ciuity.  And  it  has  been  the  noble  poet's  endeavour  to  pal- 
e  as  much  as  possible  the  characters  of  the  Evil  Spirit 
and  of  the  first  Murderer  ;  the  former  of  whom  is  made  an 
eleeant,  poetical,  philcsophlcal  sentimentalist,  a  sort  of  Man. 
fred, — the  latter  an  ignorant,  proud,  and  self-willed  boy. 
Lucifer,  too,  is  represented  as  denying  all  share  In  the  tempt- 
ation of  Eve,  which  ho  throws  upon  the  Serpent  **  in  hia 
serpentine  capacity ;"  the  author  pleading,  that  be  does  so, 
onfy  because  the  Book  of  Genesis  has  not  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  that  a  reference  to  the 
New  Testament  would  be  an  anachronism.— £c(.  itrv.] 

*  [In  this  long  dialogue,  the  tempter  tells  Cain  (who  is  thus 
br  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  £sct)  that  the  soul  is  im- 
morul,  and  that  **  souls  who  dare  use  their  immoitality  **  are 
condemned  by  God  to  be  wretched  everlastingly.  This  sen. 
timent,  which  is  the  pervading  marai  (if  we  may  call  It  so)  cf 
the  play,  is  developed  in  the  lines  which  follow. —Hebv  a. 
•*  There  is  nothine  against  the  Immortality  of  the  soul  in 
*  Cain '  that  I  recollect.  I  hold  no  such  opmlons  ;  —  bat,  in 
a  drama,  the  first  rebel  and  the  first  murderer  must  be  mad« 
to  talk  according  to  their  characters."— .fl^rra  Lettere.^ 
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Soiils  who  dare  look  the  Omnipotent  tyrant  in 

UU  everlasting  fkce,  and  tell  him,  that 

His  evil  is  not  good !  If  he  has  made. 

As  he  saith —  which  I  know  not,  nor  hcUeve  -~ 

But,  if  he  made  us — he  cannot  unmake : 

We  are  immortal  I  —  nay,  he*d  have  us  so. 

That  he  may  torture :  —  let  him  1  He  is  great  — 

But,  in  his  greatness,  is  no  happier  than 

We  in  our  conflict  t  Qoodness  would  not  make 

Evil ;  anil  what  else  hath  he  made  ?  But  let  him 

Sit  on  his  vast  and  solitary  throne. 

Creating  worlds,  to  make  eternity 

Less  burthensome  to  his  immense  existence 

And  unpartidpatcd  solitude ! 

Let  him  crowd  orb  on  orb  :  he  is  alone 

Indefinite,  indissoluble  tyrant !  i 

Could  he  but  crush  hbnself,  'twere  the  best  boon 

He  ever  granted :  but,  let  him  reign  on, 

And  multiply  himself  in  misery  ! 

Spirits  and  men,  at  least  we  sympathise — 

And,  suffering  in  concert,  make  oui*  pangs, 

Innumerable,  more  endurable, 

By  the  unbounded  sympathy  of  all  — 

With  all !  But  He/  to  wretched  in  his  height. 

So  restless  in  his  wretchedness,  must  still 

Create,  and  re-create * 

Cain,  Thou  speak*st  to  me  of  things  which  long 
have  swum 
In  visions  through  my  thought :  I  never  could 
Beconcile  what  I  saw  with  what  £  heard. 
My  father  and  my  mother  talk  to  me 
Of  serpents,  and  of  fruits  and  trees  :  J  see 
The  gates  of  what  they  call  their  Paradise 
Guarded  by  flery-sworded  cherubim, 
\Vlilch  shut  them  out,  and  me  :  I  feel  the  weight 
Of  daily  toil  and  constant  thought :  I  look 
Around  a  world  where  I  seem  nothing,  with 
Thoughts  which  arise  withhi  me,  as  if  they 
Could  master  all  things ;  —but  I  thought  alone 
This  misery  was  mine,  -~  My  fkther  is 
Tamed  down ;  my  mother  has  forgot  the  mind 
Which  made  her  thirst  for  knowledge  at  the  risk 
Of  an  eternal  curse  ;  my  brother  is 
A  watching  shepherd  boy,  who  offers  up 
The  firstlings  of  the  fiock  to  him  who  bids 
The  earth  yield  nothing  to  us  without  sweat ; 
My  sister  Zillah  sings  an  earlier  hymn 
Than  the  birds*  matins ;  and  my  Adah,  my 
Own  and  beloved,  she,  too,  understands  not 
The  mind  which  overwhelms  me :  never  till 
Now  met  I  aught  to  sympathise  with  roe. 
'TIS  well — I  rather  would  consort  with  spirits,  [soul 

Luei/er,  And  hadst  thou  not  been  fit  by  thine  own 

1  FThe  poet  rlMt  to  the  lubliroe  In  making  Lucifer  first 
faapfre  Cain  with  the  knowledge  of  hit  immortalitj  — a  por. 
tioQ  of  truth  which  hath  the  efficacy  of  falsehood  upon  the 
Ticcim  ;  for  Cain,  feeling  lUnucIf  already  unhappy,  knowing 
ttut  hii  being  cannot  te  abridged,  has  the  less  scruple  to 
desire  to  be  as  Lucifer,  **  mightv."  Tlie  whole  of  this  speech 
is  truly  Satanic ;  a  daring  and  ilreadfiU  description  giren  by 
everlasting  despair  of  the  Deity. —  Galt.] 

s      p*  Create,  and  ro-create  —  perhaps  he  *11  make 
On«  day  a  Son  unto  himself —  as  he 
Gave  you  a  father  — and  if  he  so  doth, 
Mark  me  I  that  Son  will  be  a  sacrifice !  "—MS.] 

S  [*  Have  stood  before  thee  as  I  am  ;  but  chosen 

The  serpent's  charming  symbol,  as  before."  —  MS.] 

*  [The  tree  of  life  was  doiibtleu  a  material  tree,  producing 
material  fruit,  proper  as  such  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
body  i  but  was  it  not  also  set  apart  to  be  partaken  of  as  a 
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For  such  companionship^  I  would  not  now 
Have  stood  before  thee  as  I  am  :  a  serpent 
Had  been  enough  to  charm  ye,  as  before.  ^ 

Cain,  Ah  I  didst  thou  tempt  my  mother  ? 

Luei/er.  1  tempt  none. 

Save  with  the  truth :  was  not  the  tree,  the  tree 
Of  knowledge  ?  and  was  not  the  tree  of  life 
StUl  fruitful  ? «    Did  /  bid  her  pluck  them  not  ? 
Did  /  plant  things  prohibited  within 
The  reach  of  beings  innocent,  and  curious 
By  their  own  Innocence  ?  ^    I  would  have  made  ye 
Gods ;  and  even  He  who  thrust  ye  forth,  so  thrust  ye 
Because  "  ye  should  not  eat  the  fhiits  of  life, 
And  become  gods  as  we.**  Were  those  his  words  ? 

Cain,  They  were,  as  I  have  heard  from  those  who 
heard  them. 
In  thunder. 

Lucifer,      Then  who  was  the  demon  ?   He 
Who  would  not  let  ye  lire,  or  he  who  would 
Have  made  ye  live  for  ever  in  the  Joy 
And  power  of  knowledge  ? 

Cain,  Would  they  had  snatch'd  both 

The  fruits,  or  neither  I 

Lucifer.  One  is  yours  already  ; 

The  other  may  be  stilL 

Gain.  How  so  ? 

Lucifer.  By  being 

Yourselves,  in  your  resistance.     Nothing  can 
Quench  the  mind,  if  the  mind  will  be  itself 
And  centre  of  surrounding  things — 'tis  made 
To  sway. 

Cain,      But  didst  thou  tempt  my  parents  ? 

Lucifer,  I  ? 

Poor  clay  I  what  should  I  tempt  them  for,  or  how  7 

Cain,  They  say  the  serpent  was  a  spirit 

Lucifer,  Who 

Saith  that  ?    It  is  not  written  so  on  high  : 
The  proud  One  will  not  so  fiur  falsify, 
Though  man's  vast  fears  and  little  vanity 
Would  make  him  cast  upon  the  spiritual  nature 
His  own  low  failing.     The  snake  uhu  the  snake  — 
Mo  more ;  and  yet  not  less  than  those  he  tempted. 
In  nature  being  earth  also — more  in  wiedom. 
Since  he  could  overcome  them,  and  foreknew 
The  knowledge  fatal  to  their  narrow  Joys. 
Thlnk'st  thou  I'd  take  the  shape  of  things  that  die  ? 

Cain.  But  the  thing  had  a  demon  ? 

Lucifer.  He  but  woke  one 

In  those  he  spake  to  with  his  forky  tongue. 
I  tell  thee  that  the  serpent  was  no  more 
Than  a  mere  serpent :  ask  the  cherubim 
Wlio  guard  the  tempting  tree.  When  thousand  ages 
Have  roll'd  o'er  your  dead  ashes,  and  your  seed's, 

STmbol  or  sacrament  of  that  celestial  principle  which  nourishes 
the  soul  to  immortality  ?  —  Bishop  HoaNS.] 

*  [The  Eclectic  reviewer,  we  beliere  the  late  Robert  Hall, 
says,  —  **  Innocence  is  not  the  cause  of  curiosity,  but  has,  in 
every  stage  of  society,  been  its  victim.  Curiosity  has  ruined 
greater  numbers  than  any  other  passion ;  and  as.  In  its  incipient 
actings,  it  is  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  innocence,  so,  when  it 
becomes  a  passion,  it  is  only  fed  by  guilt.  Innocence,  Indeed, 
Is  gone,  when  desire  has  conceived  the  sizL  Cain,  In  this 
drama,  is  made,  like  the  Faust  of  Goethe,  to  be  the  victim  of 
curiosity ;  and  a  fine  moral  might  have  been  deduced  from 
it."  —  iJr.  Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  says,  **  A  generous  and 
elevated  mind  is  distinguished  by  nothing  more  certainly  than 
by  an  eminent  degree  of  curiosity.  Thu  passion  Is,  perhaps, 
regularly  heightened  in  proportion  as  the  powers  of  the  mind 
are  elevated  and  enlarged.  Curiosity  is  the  thirst  of  the 
soul ;  it  inflames  and  torments  us,  and  makes  us  taste  every 
thing  with  Joy,  however  otherwise  insipid,  by  which  it  may 
be  quenched.'*] 
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The  seed  of  the  then  world  may  thus  array 

Their  earliest  fault  in  fiible,  and  attribute 

To  me  a  shape  I  scorn,  as  I  scorn  all 

That  bows  to  him,  who  made  thln^  but  to  bend 

Before  his  sullen,  sole  eternity ; 

But  we,  who  see  the  truth,  must  speak  It     Thy 

Fond  parents  listened  to  a  creeping  thing. 

And  felL  For  what  should  spirits  tempt  themr  What 

Was  there  to  envy  in  the  narrow  bounds 

Of  Paradise,  that  spirits  who  pervade 

Space but  I  speak  to  thee  of  what  thou  know'st 

not. 
With  all  thy  tree  of  knowledge. 
f      Cain.  But  thou  canst  not 

Speak  aught  of  knowledge  which  I  would  not  know. 
And  do  not  thint  to  know,  and  bear  a  mind 
TO  know. 

Luciftr,  And  heart  to  look  on  ? 

Cairn.  Be  it  proved. 

Lucifer.  Darest  thou  to  look  on  Death  ? 

Cain.  He  has  not  yet 

Been  seen. 

Lvcifer.  But  must  be  undergone. 

Cain.  My  father 

Says  he  is  something  dreadftil,  and  my  mother 
Weeps  when  he  is  named ;  and  Abel  lifts  his  eyes 
To  heaven,  and  ZiUah  casts  hers  to  the  earth. 
And  sighs  a  prayer ;  and  Adah  looks  on  me. 
And  speaks  not. 

Lucifer.  And  thou  ? 

Cain.  Thoughts  unspeakable 

Crowd  in  my  breast  to  burning,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  almighty  Death,  who  is,  it  seems. 
Inevitable.     Could  I  wrestle  with  him  ? 
I  wrestled  with  the  lion,  when  a  boy, 
In  play,  till  he  ran  roaring  ttom  my  gripe. 

Lnciftr.  It  has  no  shape ;  but  will  absorb  all  things 
That  bear  the  form  of  earth-bom  being. 

Cain.  Ah ! 

I  thought  it  was  a  being :  who  could  do 
Such  evil  things  to  beings  save  a  being  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  the  Destroyer. 

Cain.  Who  ? 

Lucifer.  The  Maker  —  call  him 

Which  name  thou  wilt ;  he  makes  but  to  destroy. 

Cain.  I  knew  not  that,  yet  thought  it,  since  I  heard 
Of  death  :  although  I  know  not  what  it  is, 
Tet  it  seems  horrible.     I  have  look'd  out 
In  the  vast  desolate  night  in  search  of  him ; 
And  when  I  saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
The  umbrage  o(  the  walls  of  Eden,  chequered 
By  the  tar-tiashing  of  the  cherubs'  swords, 
I  watch*d  for  what  I  thought  his  coming  * ;  for 
With  ttar  rose  longing  in  my  heart  to  know 
What  twas  which  shook  us  all  —  but  nothing  came. 
And  then  I  tumM  my  weary  eyes  from  off 
Our  native  and  fbrbidUcn  Paradise, 
Up  to  the  lights  above  us,  in  the  aiure, 
Wliich  are  so  beautiful :  shall  they,  too,  die  ? 

Lucifer.    Perhaps — but  long  outlive  both  thine 
and  thee.  [die — 

Cain.  1  \a  gl.id  of  that :  I  would  not  have  them 
They  are  so  lovely.     What  is  death  ?     I  feaz, 
I  fieel,  it  b  a  dreadful  thing;  but  what. 


I  cannot  compass :  'tis  denounced  against  as. 
Both  them  who  sinn*d  and  sinn'd  not,  as  an  iU  — 
^Vhat  iU  ? 

Lucifer.  To  be  resolved  Into  the  earth. 

Oiiji.  ButshaUIknowit? 
Lucifer.  As  I  know  not  death, 

I  cannot  answer. 

Cain.  Were  I  quiet  earth 

That  were  no  evil ;  would  I  ne'er  had  been 
Aught  else  but  dust  I 

Lucifer.  That  is  a  gxvvelllng  wish. 

Less  than  thy  Cither's,  fbr  he  wish*d  to  know. 

Cain.  But  not  to  live,  or  wherefore  pluck'd  he  not 
The  life-tree  ? 

Lucifer.         He  was  hinder*d. 

Cain.  Deadly  error  I 

Not  to  snatch  first  that  fhiit :  —  but  ere  he  pluck'd 
The  knowledge,  he  was  ignorant  of  death. 
Alas  1  I  scarcely  now  know  what  it  is. 
And  yet  I  fear  it — fbar  I  know  not  what ! 

Lucifer.  And  I,  who  know  all  things,  fear  nothing : 
see 
Wliat  is  true  knowledge. 

Cain.  Wilt  thou  teach  me  all  ? 

Lucifer.  Ay,  upon  one  condition. 

Cain.  Name  it. 

Lucifer.  That 

Thou  dost  fidl  down  and  worship  me — thy  Lord. 

Cain.  Thou  art  not  the  Lord  my  fkther  worships. 

Lucifer.  Ka 

Cain.  His  equal  ? 

Lucifer.  No ; — I  have  nought  in  common  with  him ! 
Nor  would  :  I  would  be  aught  above  —  beneath^ 
Aught  save  a  sharer  or  a  servant  of 
His  power.     I  dwell  apart ;  but  I  am  great :  -« 
Many  there  are  who  worship  me,  and  more 
Who  shall — be  thou  amongst  the  fint 

CuiJi.  I  never 

As  yet  have  bow*d  unto  my  &ther*s  God, 
Altliough  my  brother  Abel  oft  Implores 
That  I  would  join  with  him  in  sacrifice :  -«  •• 

Why  should  I  bow  to  thee  ? 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  ne*er  bow'd 

To  him? 

Cain.     Have  I  not  said  It  ?  — need  I  say  it  ? 
Could  not  thy  mighty  knowledge  teach  thee  that  ? 

Lucifer.  He  who  bows  not  to  him  has  bow'd  to  me ! 

Cain,  But  I  will  bend  to  neither. 

Lucifer.  Ne>r  the  less. 

Thou  art  my  worshipper :  •  not  worshipping 
Him  makes  thee  mine  the  same. 

Cain.  And  what  h  that  ? 

Lucifer.  Thou  It  know  here  —  and  hereafter. 

Cain.  Let  me  but 

Be  taught  the  mysteiy  of  my  being. 

Lucifer.  Follow 

Where  I  will  lead  thee. 

Cain.  But  I  must  retire 

To  till  the  earth  —  for  I  had  promised  — - 

Lucifer.  What  ? 

Caitt,  To  cuU  some  first-fruits. 

Lucifer.  Why  ? 

Cain.  To  offer  up 

With  Abel  on  an  altar. 
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*  f  U  mar  arrear  a  rwy  prcvaic,  but  it  l«  c«tMnlT  a  rrrr  up  a»  sarnfic« ;  $o  that  it  U  not  quite  concHrabI*  tlfft  they 

obvious  cntici>ra  on  the>«  fv&j.u<^«.  th.u  ih<>  Tvu-^e  funiit  of  siiiMiia  t^  to  much  at  a  loss  to  coi\icctune  «hat  lAnriA  waa. 

ipoakind  h>*i.  locg  cr»  this,  ttcrn  quite  lAXiuiiar  n  ttu  th«>  .i,:tsA  ->  Juprasv.3 
i^amimais  — some  oi'  mhom  Alxd  was  in  the  hahit  of  offering 
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Ludfer.  Saldat  thou  not 

Thou  iic*er  hadst  bent  to  him  who  made  thee  ? 

Cairn.  Tea— 

Dut  Abers  earnest  prayer  has  wrought  upon  me ; 
The  offering  is  more  his  than  mine — and  Adah 

Lmei/er,  'Why  dost  thou  hesitate  ? 

Coin,  She  is  my  sister. 

Bom  on  the  same  day,  of  the  same  womb ;  and 
She  wrung  from  me,  with  tears,  this  promise ;  and 
Rather  than  see  her  weep,  I  would,  methinks, 
Bear  all  —  and  wonhip  aught 

Lueifer,  Then  follow  me  I 

Cain.  IwilL^ 

Enter  Adah. 
AdtA.  My  brother,  I  have  come  for  thee ; 

It  is  our  hour  of  rest  and  Joy — and  we 
Hayc  less  without  thee.     Thou  hast  labour'd  not 
This  mom ;  but  I  have  done  thy  task :  the  fruits 
Are  ripe,  and  glowing  as  the  light  which  riiiens : 
Come  away. 

Gain.  See'st  thou  not  ? 

Adah.  I  see  an  angel ; 

Wc  have  seen  many :  will  he  share  our  hour 
Of  rest  ? — he  is  welcome. 

Cain.  But  he  is  not  like 

The  angels  we  have  seen. 

Adah.  Are  there,  then,  others  ? 

But  he  is  welcome,  as  they  were :  they  deign'd 
To  be  our  guests — will  he  ? 

Cain  (to  Lueiftr).  Wilt  thou  ? 

Lueiftr.  I  ask 

Thee  to  be  mine. 

Cain.  I  must  away  with  him. 

Adah.  And  leave  us  7 
Cain.  Ay. 

Adah.  And  me  9 

Cain.  Beloved  Adah ! 

Adah.  Let  me  go  with  thee. 
Ludfer,  No,  she  must  not. 

Adah.  Who 

Art  thou  that  steppest  between  heart  and  heart  ? 
Cain.  He  is  a  god. 

Adah.  How  know'st  thou  ? 

Cain.  He  speaks  like 

Agod. 

Adah.  So  did  the  serpent,  and  it  lied.  [that 

Lueiftr.  Thou  errest,  Adah! — was  not  the  tree 
Of  knowledge? 
Adah.  Ay — to  our  eternal  sorrow. 

Ludfer.  And  yet  that  grief  is  knowledge — so  he 
lied  not : 
And  If  he  did  betny  you,  *t  was  with  truth ; 
And  truth  in  its  own  essence  cannot  be 
But  good. 

Adah.      But  all  we  know  of  it  has  gather*d 
Evil  on  ill :  expulsion  from  our  home. 
And  dread,  and  toil,  and  sweat,  and  heaviness  ; 
Bemorse  of  that  which  was — and  hope  of  that 
Which  Cometh  not  Cain  1  walk  not  with  this  spirit 
Bear  with  what  we  have  borne,  and  love  me —  I 
Love  thee. 

Ludfer.     More  than  thy  mother,  and  thy  sire  ? 

*  [The  firtt  interrlcw  of  Ludfer  with  Caia  is  ftill  of  lub- 
Ibnitjr.  —  JerraBV.] 

>  Clt  1*  impoMible  not  to  be  struck  with  th(>j-eserab1aiice 
bctwera  many  of  these  pusages  and  others  in  Manfred."^ 

s  £Ur.  ieSnif%  eulopum  on  this,  pertain  the  most  Shak- 


No,  not  yet: 
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Adah.  I  do.     Is  that  a  sin,  too  ? 

Liuifer. 
It  one  day  will  be  in  your  children. 

Adah.  What  I 

Must  not  my  daughter  love  her  brother  Enoch  ? 

Ludfer.  Not  as  thou  lovest  Cain. 

Adah.  Oh,  my  God  I 

Shall  ttiey  not  love  and  bring  forth  things  that  love 
Out  of  their  love  ?  have  they  not  drawn  their  milk 
Out  of  this  bosom  7  was  not  he,  their  father. 
Bom  of  the  same  sole  womb,  in  the  same  hour 
With  me  ?  did  we  not  love  each  other  ?  and 
In  multiplying  our  being  multiply 
Things  which  will  love  each  other  as  we  love 
Them  ?  —  And  as  I  love  thee,  my  Cain  I  go  not 
Forth  with  this  spirit ;  he  is  not  of  ours. 

Ludfer.  The  sin  I  speak  of  Is  not  of  my  making^ 
And  cannot  be  a  sin  in  you — whatever 
It  seem  in  those  who  will  replace  ye  in 
Mortality. « 

Adah.        What  Is  the  sin  which  is  not 
Sin  in  itself  7     Can  circumstance  make  sin 
Or  virtue  ?  —  if  it  doth,  we  are  the  shives 
Of [higher 

Ludfer.  Higher  things  than  ye  are  slaves :  and 
Than  them  or  ye  would  be  so,  did  they  not 
Prefer  an  independency  of  torture 
To  the  smooth  agonies  of  adulation. 
In  hymns  and  harpings,  and  self-seeking  prayers. 
To  that  which  is  omnipotent,  because 
It  is  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love. 
But  terror  and  seif-hope. 

Adah.  Omnipotence 

Must  be  all  goodness. 

Ludfer,  Was  it  so  in  Eden  7 

Adah,  Fiend  !  tempt  me  not  with  beauty ;  thou 
art  ikirer 
Than  was  the  serpent,  and  as  fidse. 

Ludfer.  As  true. 

Ask  Eve,  your  mother :  bears  she  not  the  knowledge 
Of  good  and  evil  ? 

Adah.  Oh,  my  mother  I  thou 

Hast  pluck*d  a  fruit  more  &tal  to  thine  offspring 
Than  to  thyself;  thou  at  the  least  hast  pass*d 
Thy  youth  in  Paradise,  in  innocent 
And  happy  intercourse  with  happy  spirits : 
But  we,  thy  children,  ignorant  of  Eden, 
Are  girt  about  by  demons,  who  assume 
The  words  of  God,  and  tempt  us  with  our  own 
Dissatisfied  and  curious  thoughts — as  thou 
Wert  work'd  on  by  the  snake.  In  thy  most  fluah'd 
And  heedless,  harmless  wantonness  of  bliss. 
I  cannot  answer  this  immortal  thing 
Which  stands  before  me ;  I  can  not  abhor  him ; 
I  look  upon  him  with  a  pleasing  fear, 
And  yet  I  fiy  not  fh>m  him :  in  his  eye 
There  is  a  &stening  attraction  which 
Fixes  my  fluttering  eyes  on  his ;  my  heart 
Beats  quick ;  he  awes  me,  and  yet  draws  me  near, 
Nearer,  and  nearer :  —  CiJn-»  Cain  — save  me  fh>m 
himis 

Cain,  What  dreads  my  Adah  ?   This  is  no  ill  spirit 
Adah,  He  is  not  God — nor  God's :  I  have  beheld 

spearfan  speech  In  Lord  Bjrron's  tragedies,  seems  cold  enough. 
He  says,  **  Adah,  the  wife  of  Cain,  enters,  and  shrinks  from 
the  darinir  and  blasphemous  speech  which  Is  passing  between 
him  and  the  Spirit.  Her  account  of  the  fasdnatiou  which  he 
exercises  orer  her  is  magnificent.**] 
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The  cberulis  and  the  seraphs ;  he  looks  not 
Like  them. 

CbtM.  But  there  are  spirits  loftier  still  — 

The  arclumgela. 

Lucifer.         And  still  loftier  than  the  archangels. 

Adah,  Ay  —  but  not  blessed. 

Lucifer,  If  the  blessedness 

Consists  in  slavery — no. 

Adah,  I  have  heard  it  said. 

The  seraphs  love  nuut — cherubim  kmow  moU — 
And  this  should  be  a  cherub  —  since  he  loves  not 

Lucifer.  And  if  the  higher  knowledge  quenches 
love. 
What  must  he  be  you  cannot  love  when  known  7 1 
Since  the  all-knowing  cherubim  love  least. 
The  seraphs'  love  can  be  but  Ignorance : 
That  they  are  not  compatible,  the  doom 
Of  thy  fond  parents,  for  their  daring,  proves. 
Choose  betwixt  love  and  knowledge  —  since  there  is 
No  other  choice  :  your  sire  hath  chosen  already  ; 
His  worship  is  but  fear. 

Adah,  Oh,  Cain  1  choose  love. 

Cain,  For  thee,  my  Adah,  I  choose  not — it  was 
Bom  with  me — but  I  love  nought  else. 

Adah,  Our  parents  ? 

Gain.  Did  they  love  us  when  they  snatch'd  ftom 
the  tree 
That  which  hath  driven  us  all  from  Paradise  ? 

A€lah,  We  were  not  bom  then — and  if  we  had  been, 
Should  we  not  love  them  and  our  children,  Cain  7 

Cain.  My  little  Enoch  !  and  his  lisping  sister ! 
Could  I  but  deem  them  happy,  I  would  half 

Forget but  it  can  never  be  forgotten 

Through  thrice  a  thousand  generations  !  never 

Shall  men  love  the  remembrance  of  the  man 

Who  sow'd  the  seed  of  evil  and  mankind 

In  the  same  hour  1    They  pluck*d  the  tree  of  science 

And  sin — and,  not  content  with  their  own  sorrow. 

Begot  me — thee — and  all  the  few  that  are. 

And  all  the  unnumber'd  and  innumerable 

Multitudes,  millions,  myriads,  which  may  be, 

To  inherit  agonies  accumulated 

By  ages ! — and  /"must  be  sire  of  such  things  ! 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  love — my  love  and  Joy, 

The  rapturous  moment  and  the  placid  bour,^ 

All  we  love  in  our  chlMren  and  each  other. 

But  lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  yean 

Of  sin  and  pain  — or  few,  but  still  of  sorrow, 

Intercheck*d  with  an  Instant  of  brief  pleasure. 

To  Death — the  unknown  1     Methinks  the  tree  of 

knowledge 
Hath  not  ftilflird  its  promise :  —  if  they  sinn*d, 
At  least  they  ought  to  have  known  all  tilings  that  are 
Of  knowledge — and  the  mystery  of  death. 
What  do  they  know  ?  —  that  they  are  miserable. 
What  need  of  snakes  and  ft^ts  to  teach  us  that  7 

AcUih,  I  am  not  wretched,  Cain,  and  if  thou 
Wert  happy 

Cain.  Be  thou  happy,  then,  alone— 

I  will  have  naught  to  do  with  happiness, 
^Vhich  humbles  me  and  mine. 

Adah.  Alone  1  could  not. 

Nor  would  be  happy :  but  with  those  around  us, 
I  think  I  could  be  so,  despite  of  death, 

>  r*  What  can  ke  be  who  plac«i  lore  in  Ignorance  T**  — 
nStj 

>  CThIa  **  placid  hoar**  of  Cain  is,  w«  fear,  trom  a  source 
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Which,  as  I  know  it  not,  I  dread  not,  thoqgh 
It  seems  an  awful  shadow «-  if  I  miy 
Judge  ftom  what  I  have  heard. 

Ludfer.  And  thon  couldst  not 

Abnu,  thou  say'st,  be  happy  ? 

Adah,  Alone  I  (A,  my  God  I 

Who  could  be  happy  and  aknc,  or  good  ? 
To  me  my  solitude  seems  tin ;  unless 
When  I  think  how  soon  I  shall  see  my  brother. 
His  brother,  and  our  children,  and  our  parents. 

Lucifer.  Yet  thy  God  is  akme;  and  is  he  happy  7 
Lonely,  and  good  7 

Adah.  He  Is  not  so;  he  hath 

The  angels  and  the  mortals  to  make  happy, 
And  thus  becomes  so  in  diflftising  joy  7 
What  else  can  joy  be,  but  the  spreading  joy  7 

Lucifer.  Ask  of  your  sire,  the  exile  fresh  from 
Eden; 
Or  of  his  flrst-bom  son :  ask  your  own  heart ; 
It  is  not  tranqulL 

Adah,  Alas  1  no  !  and  you  — 

Are  you  of  heaven  7 

Lucifer.  If  I  am  not,  inquire 

The  cause  of  this  all-spreading  happiness 
(Which  you  proclaim)  of  the  all-great  and  good 
Maker  of  life  and  living  things ;  It  Is 
His  secret,  and  he  keeps  It      We  must  bear. 
And  some  of  us  resist,  and  both  in  vain. 
His  seraphs  say ;  but  It  is  worth  the  trial. 
Since  better  may  not  be  without :  there  Is 
A  wisdom  in  the  spirit,  which  directs 
To  right,  as  In  the  dim  blue  air  the  eye 
Of  you,  young  mortals,  lights  at  once  upon 
The  star  which  watches,  welcoming  the  mom. 

Adah,  It  is  a  beautlM  star ;  I  love  it  for 
Its  beauty. 

Lucifer.     And  why  not  adore  7 

Adah.  Our  hXher 

Adores  the  Invisible  only. 

Lucifer.  But  the  symbols 

Of  the  Invisible  are  the  loveliest 
Of  what  Is  visible ;  and  yon  bright  star 
Is  leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

Adah,  Our  &ther 

Salth  that  he  has  beheld  the  God  himself 
Who  made  him  and  our  mother. 

Lucifer.  Bast  thou  seen  him  7 

Adah.  Yes  — in  his  works. 

Lucifer.  But  in  his  being  7 

Adah,  No  — > 

Save  in  my  father,  who  is  God*s  own  image  ; 
Or  in  his  angels,  who  are  like  to  thee  — 
And  brighter,  yet  less  beautiftil  and  powezftil 
In  seeming :  as  the  silent  sunny  noon. 
All  light  they  look  upon  us  ;  but  thou  scem*st 
Like  an  ethereal  night,  where  long  white  clouds 
Streak  the  deep  purple,  and  unnumber'd  stars 
Spangle  the  wonderful  mysterious  vault 
With  things  that  look  as  If  they  would  be  suns ; 
So  beautiful,  unnumbered,  and  endearing. 
Not  dassUng,  and  yet  drawing  us  to  them, 
They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost  thou. 
Thou  seem*st  unhappy :  do  not  make  us  so^ 
And  I  will  weep  for  thee.  ^ 

which  It  will  do  Lord  B.  no  credit  to  name,  —  the  romaace  of 
"  Faublaa."] 

*  [In  Um  drawing  of  Cain  hlaiMl^  there  it  much  Tlgorooa 
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Lmeifer,  AUt  1  thoM  tears  1 

Couldst  thou  but  know  wbat  oceans  will  be  shed  ^— > 

Adah.  Byrne? 

iMcifer.  By  aU. 

Adah,  What  all  7 

Lauiftr.  The  million  millions  — 

The  myriad  mjrriads  -—  the  all-peopled  earth  — - 
The  unpeopled  earth — and  the  o*er-peopled  Hell» 
Of  which  thy  bosom  is  the  germ. 

Adak,  OCainl 

This  spirit  curseth  us. 

Cabu  Let  him  say  on ; 

Him  wUI  I  follow. 

Adah,  Whither  ? 

Lwdftr,  To  a  place 

Wktmm  he  shall  come  back  to  thee  in  an  hour ; 
But  In  that  hour  see  things  of  many  days. 

Adah.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Lwciftr.  Did  not  your  Maker  make 

Out  of  old  worids  this  new  one  in  few  days  ? 
And  cannot  I,  who  aided  in  this  work, 
Show  in  an  hour  what  he  hath  made  in  many. 
Or  hath  destroy'd  in  few  7 

Cairn,  Lead  on. 

Adah,  Will  he, 

In  sooth,  return  within  an  hour  ? 

Xvct/cr.  He  shalL 

With  us  acts  are  exempt  from  time,  and  we 
Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  hour. 
Or  stretch  an  hour  into  eternity : 
We  breathe  not  by  a  mortal  measurement — 
But  thafft  a  mystery.     Cain,  come  on  with  me. 

Adah.  Will  he  return  7 

Ludftr.  Ay,  woman  i  he  alone 

Of  moitals  from  that  place  (the  first  and  last 
Who  shall  return,  save  0ns), — shall  come  back  to 

thee. 
To  make  that  silent  and  expectant  world 
As  populous  as  this :  at  present  there 
Are  few  inhabitants. 

Adah,  Where  dwellest  thou  7 

Lucifer,  Throughout  all  space.    Where  should  I 
dwell  ?    Where  are 
Thy  God  or  Gods  —  there  am  I :  all  things  are 
Divided  with  me;  life  and  death — and  time — 
Eternity — and  heaven  and  earth — and  that 
Which  is  not  heaven  nor  earth,  but  peopled  with 
Those  who  once  peopled  or  shall'  people  both — 
These  are  my  realms  1    So  that  I  do  divide 
Hist  and  possess  a  kingdom  which  is  not 
Hi».     If  I  were  not  that  which  I  have  said. 
Could  I  stand  here  7    His  angeb  are  within 
Your  vision. 

Adah,  So  they  were  when  the  fidr  serpent 

Spoke  with  our  mother  first 

Lmeifer,  Cain  I  thou  hast  heard. 

If  thou  dost  long  for  knowledge,  I  can  satiate 
That  thizit ;  nor  ask  thee  to  partake  of  fruits 

exprcsskm.  It  Mcmt,  howerer,  u  if,  in  the  eflbrt  to  gire 
to  IfOdfer  that  **  spiritual  pollteneu  **  which  the  poet  pro- 
feuM  to  have  in  Tiew,  he  hat  reduced  him  rather  oelow  the 
•taodard  of  diabolic  dignity,  which  wai  necesiarr  to  his 
dramatic  loterctt.  He  haa  scarcely  **  giren  the  deril  nit  due." 
We  thought  Lord  Byron  knew  better.  Milton's  Satan,  with 
his  fiided  nu^estjr,  and  blasted  but  not  obliterated  glory,  holds 
us  suspended  between  terror  and  amasement,  with  something 
Ifka  aw«  of  his  sphritual  essence  and  lost  estate ;  but  Lord 
BjroD  has  introduced  him  to  us  as  elegant,  pensive,  and 
besutJAil,  with  an  air  of  sadness  and  suffermg  that  ranks  him 
with  the  oppressed,  and  bespealu  our  pity.  -.  BrU,  Orii.l 


Which  shall  deprive  thee  of  a  single  good 
The  conqueror  has  left  thee.     Follow  me. 
Cain,  Spirit,  I  have  said  it 

[^ExewU  Lucirsa  and  Cain. 
Adah  (followM,  exciaimiHff).  Caini  my  brother! 
CahiM 
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ACTIL 

SCENE  1. 
The  Ahyu  of  Space,  ^ 

Cain,  I  tread  on  air,  and  sink  not ;  yet  I  fear 
To  sink. 

Lucifer,  Have  iUth  in  me,  and  thou  shalt  be 
Borne  on  the  air,  of  which  I  am  the  prince. 

Cain,  Can  I  do  so  without  impiety  ? 

Lucifer,  Believe  —  and  sink  notl    doubt — and 
perish  I  thus 
Would  run  the  edict  of  the  other  God, 
^Vho  names  me  demon  to  his  angels ;  they 
Echo  the  sound  to  miserable  things. 
Which,  knowing  nought  beyond  their  shallow  senses. 
Worship  the  word  which  strikes  their  ear,  and  deem 
Evil  or  good  what  is  proclaim'd  to  them 
In  their  abasement     I  will  have  none  such : 
Worship  or  worship  not,  thou  shalt  behold 
The  worlds  beyond  thy  little  world,  nor  be 
Amerced  for  doubts  beyond  thy  little  life. 
With  torture  of  my  dooming.     There  will  come 
An  hour,  when,  toss'd  upon  some  water-drops,  s 
A  man  shall  say  to  a  man,  **  Believe  in  me. 
And  walk  the  waters ;  **  and  the  man  shall  walk 
The  billows  and  be  safe.     /  wiU  not  say. 
Believe  in  me,  as  a  conditional  creed 
To  save  thee ;  but  fiy  with  me  o'er  the  gulf 
Of  space  an  equal  fiight,  and  I  will  show 
^Vhat  thou  dar'st  not  deny, — the  history 
Of  past,  and  present,  and  of  future  worlds. 

Cain,  Oh,  god,  or  demon,  or  whate*er  thou  art. 
Is  yon  our  earth  ? 

Lucifer,  Dost  thou  not  recognise 

The  dust  which  ft>rm*d  your  father  ? 

Gain.  Can  it  be  7 

Ton  small  blue  circle,  swinging  in  fkr  ether, 
With  an  inferior  circlet  near  it  stffl. 
Which  looks  like  that  which  lit  our  earthly  night  7 
Is  this  our  Paradise  7    When  are  its  walls. 
And  they  who  guard  them  7 

Lucifer.  Point  me  out  the  site 

Of  Paradise. 

Cain,  How  should  17    As  we  move 

Like  sunbeams  onward,  it  grows  small  and  smaller, 
And  as  it  waxes  little,  and  then  less. 
Gathers  a  halo  round  it,  like  the  light 
Which  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stars,  when  I 
Beheld  them  firom  the  skirts  of  Paradise : 

)  TThe  act  concludes  with  the  departure  of  Cain,  under  the 
guidanoe  of  his  new  monitor,  to  see  the  place  of  departed 
spirits,  llieir  flight,  in  the  next,  across  tne  abyss  of  space, 
and  amid  the  unnumbered  suns  suod  systems  wnich  it  com- 
prises, Is  rery  floe.—  HKOsa.J 

*  rin  the  second  act,  the  demon  carries  his  ditdple  through 
all  the  limits  of  space,  and  expounds  to  him,  in  rery  loftyand 
obscure  terms,  the  destinies  of  past  and  future  worlds.  They 
have  a  great  deal  of  exceptionable  talk.  —  Jsrr  bby.3 

>  [**  An  hour,  when,  walking  on  a  petty  lake, 
A  man  shaU  say,  ftc."  ~  MS.J 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


ACT  n. 


Methinka  they  both,  as  we  recede  from  them, 
Appear  to  join  the  innumerable  stara 
\Vhlch  are  arountl'Ufl ;  and,  as  we  move  on. 
Increase  their  myriads. 

Xwci/cr.  And  If  there  should  be 

Worlds  greater  than  thine  own,  inhabited 
By  greater  things,  and  they  themselves  &r  more 
In  number  than  the  dust  of  thy  dull  earth. 
Though  multiplied  to  animated  atoms. 
All  living,  and  all  doom*d  to  death,  and  wretched, 
What  wouldst  thou  think  ? 

Cain,  I  should  be  proud  of  thought 

Which  knew  such  things. 

Lneifw,                   But  if  that  high  thought  were 
LInk*d  to  a  servile  mass  of  matter,  and. 
Knowing  such  things,  aspiring  to  such  things. 
And  science  still  beyond  them,  were  chainM  down 
To  the  most  gross  and  petty  paltry  wants. 
All  foul  and  ftilsome,  and  the  very  best 
Of  thine  enjoyments  a  sweet  degradation, 
A  most  enervating  and  fllthy  cheat 
To  lure  thee  on  to  the  renewal  of 
Fresh  loub  and  bodies,  all  forcdoom'd  to  be 
As  frail,  and  few  so  happy  > 

Oitii.  Spirit  1  I 

Know  nought  of  death,  save  as  a  dreadftd  thing 
Of  which  I  have  heard  my  parents  speak,  as  of 
A  hideous  heritage  I  owe  to  them 
No  less  than  life ;  a  heritage  not  happy. 
If  I  may  judge,  tiU  now.     But,  spirit  1  if 
It  be  as  thou  hast  said  (and  I  within 
Fed  the  pnH>hetic  torture  of  its  truth). 
Here  let  me  die :  for  to  give  birth  to  those 
Who  can  but  sulfer  many  years,  and  die, 
Methinks  is  merely  propagating  death. 
And  multiplying  murder. 

Lucifer,  Thou  canst  not 

AU  die — there  is  what  must  survive. 

Cairn,  The  Other 

Spake  not  of  this  unto  my  father,  when 
He  shut  him  forth  from  Paradise,  with  death 
Written  upon  his  forehead.     But  at  least 
Let  what  is  mortal  of  me  perish,  that 
I  may  be  in  the  rest  as  angeb  are. 

Ludftr,  I  am  angelic :  wouldst  thou  be  as  I  am  7 

GutJi.  I  know  not  what  thou  art :  I  see  thy  power. 
And  see  thou  show*st  me  things  beyond  my  power. 
Beyond  all  power  of  my  bom  ftculties. 
Although  inferior  stiU  to  my  desires 
And  my  conceptions. 

Lmeifer,  What  are  they  which  dwell 

So  humbly  in  their  pride,  as  to  scgoum 
With  worms  in  clay  ? 

And  what  art  thou  who  dweUest 


<  (It  li  nothing  less  than  absurd  to  snppoM,  that  Lucifer 
cannot  well  be  expected  to  talk  like  an  orthodox  diriue,  and 
that  the  oonrenatlon  of  the  first  Rebel  and  the  first  Murderer 
vas  not  likelr  to  be  renr  unexceptionable  ;  or  to  plead  the 
authority  of  Mtlton,  or  the  authors  of  the  old  mfst^nc^  for 
such  oflensiTe  colloquies.  The  fibct  is,  that  kere  the  whole 
argument  —  and  a  rery  eiakorate  and  specious  arfument  it 
is  —  is  directed  against  the  goodness  or  the  power  of  the 
Deity  i  and  there  is  no  answer  so  much  as  attempted  to  the 
ofl^nsive  doctrines  that  are  so  strenuously  inculcated.  The 
Devil  and  his  pupil  have  the  field  entirely  to  themselres.  and 
rith  nothing  but  feeble  obtestations  and  un> 
horrora.  Nor  la  this  argumentatlTe  bUiphemy  ■ 
incidental  deformity  that  arises  In  the  course  of  an 
action  directed  to  the  common  sympathies  of  our  nature.  It 
forms,  oo  the  contrarr,  the  grrat  staple  of  the  piece,  and  oc. 
cupiea,  we  should  think,  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  it ;  so  thnt 
U  ta  really  difllcult  to  believe  that  it  was  written  for  any  other 


So  haughtfly  in  spirit,  and  canst  range 
Nature  and  immortality — and  yet 
Seem'st  sorrowful? 

Ludftr.  I  seem  that  whkh  I  am ; 

And  therefore  do  I  ask  of  thee,  if  thou 
Wouldst  be  immortal  ? 

Caitu  ThoQ  hast  said,  I  must  be 

Immortal  in  despite  of  me.    I  knew  not 
This  untU  lately— but  since  it  most  be, 
Let  me,  or  happy  or  unhappy.  learn 
To  anticipate  my  immortality. 

Lncifer.  Hum  didst  before  I  came  upon  thee. 

Caiti,  How  ? 

Lwifer,  By  suffering. 

Cain,  And  must  torture  be  Immortal  ? 

Ludfer.   We  and  thy  sods  will  tiy.    But  now, 
behold  1 
Is  it  not  glorious  ? 

Cain.  Oh,  thou  beautiftil 

And  unimaginable  ether !  and 
Te  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still  increasing  lights  \  what  are  ye  ?  what 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 
Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I  have  seen 
The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eden  ? 
Is  your  course  measured  for  ye  ?   Or  do  ye 
Sweep  on  in  your  unbounded  revelry 
Through  an  aerial  imiverse  of  endless 
Expansion — at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think— 
Intoxicated  with  eternity  ? 
Oh  God !  Oh  Gods  1  or  whatsoe'er  ye  are  I 
How  beautiftil  ye  are !  how  beantifol 
Tour  works,  or  accidents,  or  whatsoe'er 
They  may  be  1    Let  me  die,  as  atoms  die, 
(If  that  they  die)  or  know  ye  in  your  might 
And  knowledge !    My  thoughts  are  not  in  this  hour 
Unworthy  what  I  see,  though  my  dust  Is ; 
Spirit !  let  me  expire,  or  see  them  nearer. 

Lmeifer,  Art  thou  not  nearer  ?  look  back  to  thine 
earth! 

Cain,  Where  is  it  ?     I  see  nothing  save  a  mass 
Of  most  innumerable  lights. 

Lucifer,  Look  there  1 

Cam.  I  cannot  see  it 

Z.tfci/er.  Tet  it  sparkles  stilL 

Cain.  That! — yonder! 

Lucifer,  Tea. 

GotJi.  And  wilt  thoa  tell  me  so? 

^Vhy,  I  have  seen  the  flnsflies  and  lire-worms 
Sprinkle  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green  banks 
In  the  dim  twilight,  brighter  than  yon  world 
Which  bears  them. 

Lucifer,  Thou  bast  seen  both  wonns  and  worids. 
Each  bright  and  sparkling — what  dost  think  of  them  7 

purpose  than  to  inculcate  these  doctrines ;  or,  at  least,  to  dla- 
cuss  the  question  upon  which  they  bear.  Kow,  we  can 
certainly  have  no  objection  to  Lord  Byron  writing  an  easae 
on  the  origin  of  eril,  and  sifting  the  whole  of  that  vast  and 

Crplexing  subject,  with  the  force  and  the  freedom  that  would 
expected  and  allowed  in  a  fair  philosophical  discussion ; 
but  we  do  not  think  it  foir  thus  to  argue  it  partially  and  com 
amort,  in  the  name  of  LodfiBr  and  Cain,  witlioQttfae  respona. 
ibility  or  the  liability  to  answer,  that  would  attach  to  a 
philosophical  disputant ;  and  in  a  form  which  both  doubles 
the  danger,  if  the  lentiments  are  pemjcjoua,  and  almost 
precludes  his  opponents  from  the  possibiUty  of  a  reply.  — 
—  Jarrarr.  —  **  What  does  JeflVey  mean  t^  elmlormter 
Why  !  they  were  written  as  fkst  as  I  could  pot  pen  to  paper. 
In  the  midst  of  evolutions,  and  revolutioas,  and  persecutions, 
and  proscriptions  of  all  who  interested  me  la  Italy. "..•  ^from 
Lcitert.} 
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SCENE  I. 


CAIN. 


Caitu  That  they  are  beautiful  In  their  own  sphere. 
And  that  the  night,  which  makes  both  beautiful, 
The  Uttle  shining  flre-ny  in  its  flight. 
And  the  immortal  star  in  its  great  course. 
Must  both  be  guided. 
Lueifer.  But  by  whom  or  what  7 

Cairn,  Show  me. 

Lucifer.  Dar^st  thou  behold  7 

Cain,  How  know  I  what 

I  dan  behold  ?  As  yet,  thou  hast  shown  nought 
I  dare  not  gase  on  further. 

LwAftt,  On,  then,  with  me. 

Wouldst  thou  behold  things  mortal  or  immortal  7 
Cain,  \niy,  what  are  things  7 
Lucifer,  Both  partly :  but  what  doth 

Sit  next  thy  heart  7 

Cciiii.  The  things  I  see. 

Lucifer,  But  what 

Sate  nearest  it  I 

Cain.  The  things  I  have  not  seen, 

Nor  ever  shall — the  mysteries  of  death.  [died, 

Lucifer,  What,  if  I  show  to  thee  things  which  have 
As  I  have  shown  thee  much  which  cannot  die  ? 
Cain.  Do  so. 

Lucifer,  Away,  then  1  on  our  mighty  wings. 

Cain,  Oh  I  how  we  cleave  the  blue  I  The  stars  fade 
fh>m  us ! 
The  earth  I  where  is  my  earth  7  Let  me  look  on  it, 
For  I  was  made  of  it 

Lucifer.  'T  is  now  beyond  thee. 

Less,  in  the  universe,  than  thou  in  it ; 
Tet  deem  not  that  thou  canst  escape  it ;  thou 
Shalt  soon  return  to  earth,  and  all  its  dust : 
*Tis  part  of  thy  eternity,  and  mine. 
Cain.  'Where  dost  thou  lead  me  7 
Lucifer,  To  what  was  before  thee  1 

The  phantasm  of  the  world  ;  of  which  thy  world 
Is  but  the  wreck. 

Cain.  Wliat !  is  It  not  then  new  7 

Lmcifer,  -No  more  than  life  is ;  and  that  was  ere 
thou 
Or  /  were,  or  the  things  which  seem  to  us 
Greater  than  either :  many  things  will  have 
No  end ;  and  some,  which  would  pretend  to  have 
Had  no  beginning,  have  had  one  as  mean 
As  thou ;  and  mightier  things  have  been  extinct 
To  make  way  for  much  meaner  than  we  can 
Surmise ;  for  mcmentM  only  and  the  tpace 
Have  been  and  must  be  all  unchangeable. 
But  changes  make  not  death,  except  to  clay ; 
But  thou  art  clay, — and  canst  but  comprehend 
That  which  was  clay,  and  such  thou  shalt  behold. 
Cain,  Clay,  spirit !  what  thou  wilt,  I  can  survey. 
Lucifer.  Away,  then  I 

Cain.  But  the  lights  fade  fh)m  me  fast 

And  some  till  now  grew  larger  as  we  approach'd. 
And  wore  the  look  of  worlds. 

Lmcifer,  And  such  they  are. 

Cain.  And  Edens  in  them  7 

iMcifer.  It  may  be. 

I  [It  Is  not  Tery  easjr  to  pereeire  what  nataral  or  rational 
object  the  Derll  propotet  to  him»elf  in  carrying  hii  disciple 
tfaroagh  the  abjrw  of  space,  to  show  him  that  repository  of 
which  we  remember  hearing  something  in  our  infant  days. 
**  where  the  old  moons  are  hung  up  to  dry."  To  prove  that 
there  is  a  life  besrond  the  grare,  was  surely  no  part  of  his 
bttsineu  when  he  was  engaged  in  fostering  the  indignation  of 
one  who  repined  at  the  necessity  of  dying.  And,  though  it 
would  seem,  that  entire  Hades  is,  in  Lord  iBrron's  picture,  a 
place  of  tttfllmnt,  yet,  when  Lucifer  himself  had  premised 
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And  men  7 


C<Un, 

Lucifer.  Tea,  or  things  higher. 

Cain.  Ay  7  and  serpents  too  7 

Lucifer.  Wouldst  thou  have  men  without  them  7 
must  no  reptiles 
Breathe  save  the  erect  ones  7 

CdiJi.  How  the  lights  recede  1 

Where  fly  we  7 

Lucifer.  To  the  world  of  phantoms,  which 

Are  beings  past,  and  shadows  still  to  come. 

Cain.  But  it  grows  dark  and  dark  —  the  stars  are 
gone ! 

Lucifer.  And  yet  thou  seest 

Cain.  'T  is  a  fearful  light  I 

No  sun,  no  moon,  no  lights  innumerable. 
The  very  blue  of  the  empurpled  night 
Fades  to  a  dreary  twilight,  yet  I  see 
Huge  dusky  masses :  but  unlike  the  worlds 
We  were  approaching,  which,  begirt  with  light, 
Seem'd  Aill  of  life  even  when  their  atmosphere 
Of  light  gave  way,  and  ^ow'd  them  taking  shapes 
Unequal,  of  deep  valleys  and  vast  mountains ; 
And  some  emitting  sparks,  and  some  displaying 
Enormous  liquid  plains,  and  some  begirt 
With  luminous  belts,  and  floating  moons,  which  took. 
Like  them,  the  features  of  fair  earth :  —  Instead, 
All  here  seems  dark  and  dreadful. 

Lucifer.  But  distinct. 

Thou  seekest  to  behold  death, ^and  dead  things  7 

Cain.  I  seek  it  not ;  but  as  I  know  there  are 
Such,  and  that  my  sire's  sin  makes  him  and  me. 
And  all  that  we  inherit,  liable 
To  such,  I  would  behold  at  once,  what  I 
Must  one  day  see  perforce. 

Lucifer.  Behold ! 

Otin.  *T  is  darkness. 

Lucifer.  And  so  it  shall  be  ever ;  but  we  will 
Unfold  its  gates ! 

Cain.  Enormous  vapours  roll 

Apart — what's  this  7 

Lucifer.  Enter  I 

Cain.  Can  I  return  7 

Lucifer.  Return  1  be  sure  :  how  else  should  death 
be  peopled  7 
Its  present  realm  Is  thin  to  what  it  will  be. 
Through  thee  and  thine. 

Cain.  The  clouds  still  open  wide 

And  wider,  and  make  widening  circles  round  us. 

Lucifer.  Advance  1 

Cain.  And  thou  I 

Lucifer.  Fear  not — without  me  thou 

Couldst  not  have  gone  beyond  thy  world.     On  1  on  1 

[  Tftey  disappear  through  the  doudt. 

SCENE  IL 
Hade:  > 
Enter  LucxrxR  and  Caiv. 
Cain.  How  silent  and  how  vast  are  these  dim 
worlds! 

that  these  BuiAprings  were  the  lot  of  those  spirits  who  had 
sided  with  him  against  Jehorah,  is  it  likelv  that  a  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  them  would  increase  Cain's  eagerness  for 
the  alliance,  or  that  he  would  not  rather  have  inquired 
whether  a  better  fortune  did  not  await  the  adherents  of  the 
triumphant  side  ?  At  all  events,  the  spectacle  of  many  ruined 
worlds  was  more  likely  to  awe  a  mortal  into  submiuioo,  than 
to  rouse  him  to  hoprieu  resistance ;  and,  eren  if  it  made  him 
a  hater  of  God,  haa  no  natural  tendency  to  render  him  furious 
against  a  brother  who  was  to  be  his  felIow-suirerer.^UxoaB.] 
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For  ttuj  Mem  more  than  one,  and  jet  more  peopled 

Tban  the  huge  brilliant  luminous  orbi  which  iwung 

So  thiddf  in  the  upper  air,  that  I 

Had  deem'd  them  nther  the  hright  populace 

Of  tome  all  unimaginable  hesTra, 

Than  things  to  be  inhabited  themsdYes, 

But  that  on  drawing  near  them  I  beheld 

Their  swelling  into  palpable  Immensitj 

Of  matter,  which  scem*d  made  for  life  to  dwell  on. 

Bather  than  life  itsell     But  here,  all  Is 

So  shadowy  and  so  ftill  of  twili^t,  that 

It  speaks  of  a  day  past. 

Lucifer.  It  is  the  realm 

Of  death.  —  Wouldst  have  it  present  ? 

Cain.  Till  I  know 

That  which  it  really  is,  I  cannot  answer. 
But  if  it  be  as  I  have  hcani  my  fiuher 
Deal  out  in  his  long  homilies,  *tis  a  thing — 
Oh  God  t  I  dare  not  think  on  *t !    Cursed  be 
He  who  invented  life  that  leads  to  death  l 
Or  the  dull  mass  of  life,  that,  being  life. 
Could  not  retain,  but  needs  must  forfeit  it  — > 
Even  for  the  innocent  I 

Lueifer.  Dost  thou  curse  thy  father  ? 

Cain,  Cursed  he  not  me  in  giving  me  my  birth  ? 
Cursed  he  not  me  before  my  birth,  in  daring 
To  pluck  the  fruit  forbidden  ? 

Lmeiftr,  Thou  say'st  well : 

The  curse  is  mutual  'twlsct  thy  sire  and  thee  ^- 
But  for  thy  sons  and  brother  7 

Cain,  Let  them  share  it 

With  me,  their  sire  and  brother  ?  What  else  is 
Bequeath*d  to  me  ?  I  leave  them  my  inheritance. 
Oh,  ye  interminable  gloomy  realms 
Of  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes. 
Some  ftilly  shown,  some  indistinct,  and  all 
Mighty  and  melancholy — what  are  ye  ? 
Live  ye,  or  have  ye  lived  ? 

Lmeiftr.  Somewhat  of  both. 

GatJi.  Then  what  b  death  7 

Lueifer,  What  7    Hath  not  he  who  made  ye 

Said  tis  another  life  7 

Cain.  Tni  now  he  hath 

Said  nothing,  save  that  all  shall  die.  i 

Lweifer.  Pcrh^M 

He  one  day  will  unfold  that  further  secret 

Cain,  Happy  the  day  t 

Lneifv^  Tes ;  happy !  when  unfolded 

I  [**  Death,  the  last  and  mott  dreadfal  of  all  erlls.  Ii  lo  far 
from  belnf  one,  that  ft  is  the  Infallible  cure  for  all  others— 

*  To  die,  is  landing  on  some  s<knt  shore. 
Where  bllloirs  nerer  beat,  nor  tempests  roar  : 
Ere  well  w«  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  'tis  o'er. 


But  vas  It  an  evil  erer  so  great.  Is  could  not  be  remedied  bat 
by  one  much  greater,  which  Is,  bjr  liring  for  erer ;  hj  which 
means  our  wickedness,  unrestrained  hf  the  prospect  of  a 
ftiture  state,  would  grow  so  unsupportable,  our  sunerings  so 
intolerable  by  perseverance,  and  our  pleasures  so  tiresome  by 
repetition,  that  no  being  in  the  universe  could  be  so  com- 
pletely miserable  as  a  species  of  immortal  men.  We  have  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  look  upon  death  as  an  eril,  or  to  fear  it 
as  a  punishment,  eren  without  any  supposition  of  a  ftiture 
life :  but  If  we  consider  it  as  a  passage  to  a  more  perfect  state, 
or  a  remove  only  In  an  eternal  succession  of  still  improving 
states  (for  which  we  have  the  strongest  reasons),.lt  will  then 
appear  a  new  fiivour  from  the  divine  munificence ;  and  a  man 
must  be  as  absurd  to  repine  at  dving,  as  a  traveller  would  be 
who  proposed  to  himself  a  delightful  tour  through  various 
unknown  countries,  to  lament  that  he  cannot  take  up  his 
residence  at  the  first  dirty  Inn  which  he  baits  at  on  the  road. 
The  Instability  of  human  life,  or  of  the  changes  of  Its  succes- 
sive periods,  of  which  we  so  frequentlv  complain,  are  no  more 
than  the  neoessary  progress  of  it  to  this  necessary  conclusloo  ; 
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Thnmgh  agonies  unspeakable^  and  dogged 
With  agonies  eternal,  to  innumerable 
Yet  unborn  myriads  of  unoonsdous  aloaiB» 
All  to  be  animatrd  for  this  only  I 

Cain.  What  are  these  mighty  phantoms  which  I  see 
Floating  around  me  7  —  They  wear  not  the  funn 
Of  the  intelligences  I  ha«e  seen 
Round  our  regielied  and  unentered  Eden* 
Nor  wear  the  form  of  man  as  I  have  view'd  it 
In  Adam's,  and  in  Abel*s,  and  in  mine. 
Nor  in  my  sister-bride*s,  nor  in  my  diildrcn*s : 
And  yet  they  have  an  aspect,  whidi,  though  not 
Of  men  nor  angels,  looks  like  something,  which 
If  not  the  last,  rose  higher  than  the  first. 
Haughty,  and  high,  and  beautiftil,  and  fufl 
Of  seeming  strength,  but  of  inexpiicahle 
Shape ;  for  I  never  saw  such.     They  bear  not 
The  wing  of  seraph,  nor  the  fooe  of  man. 
Nor  form  of  mightiest  brute,  nor  aught  that  Is 
Now  breathing ;  mighty  yet  and  beautiftil 
As  the  most  beautiful  and  mighty  whldi 
Live,  and  yet  so  unlike  them,  that  I  scarce 
Can  call  them  living. 

Tct  they  lived. 

Where? 

Where 


On  what  thou  callest  earth 


Lncifer, 

Cain. 

Lueifer, 
Thou  livest 

Cain.  When  7 

Lueifer. 
They  did  inhabit 

GoitJi.  Adam  Is  the  first 

Lueifer,  Of  thine,  I  grant  thee — but  too  mean  to  be 
The  last  of  these. 

Cain.  And  what  are  they  7 

Lueifer.  That  which 

Thou  Shalt  be. 

Cain,  But  what  were  they  7 

Lueifer,  Living,  high. 

Intelligent,  good,  great,  and  glorfous  things. 
As  much  superior  unto  all  thy  sire, 
Adam,  could  e>r  have  been  in  Eden,  as 
The  sixty-thousandth  generstion  shall  be. 
In  its  dull  damp  degeneracy,  to 
Thee  and  thy  son ;  — and  how  weak  they  are,  judge 
By  thy  own  flesh. 

Cain.  Ah  me  I  and  did  <Aey  perish  7 

Lueifer.  Tes,  from  their  earth,  as  thou  wilt  fode 
from  thine. 


and  are  io  far  from  being  evfls  deserving  these  complaints, 
that  they  are  the  source  of  our  greatest  pleasures,  as  titer  are 
the  source  of  all  novelty,  from  which  our  greatest  pleasures 
are  ever  derived.  The  continual  succetsioos  of  seasons  In  tlie 
human  life,  by  daily  presenting  to  us  new  scenes,  rrader  it 
agreeable,  and,  like  those  of  the  year,  afford  us  delights  by 
their  change,  which  the  choicest  m  them  could  not  give  us  1^ 
their  continuance.  In  the  spring  of  life,  the  gilding  of  the 
sunshine,  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  the  variegated  paint- 
ings of  the  sky.  are  so  exquisite  In  the  eyes  of  Infants  at  their 
first  looking  abroMi  into  a  new  world,  as  nothing  perhaps 
afterwards  can  equal.  The  heat  and  vigour  of  the  succeeding 
summer  of  youth  ripen  for  us  new  pleasures,— the  blooming 
maid,  the  nightly  revel,  and  the  jovial  chase:  the  serene 
autumn  of  complete  manhood  feasts  us  with  the  golden  harvest 
of  our  worldly  pursuits :  nor  Is  the  hoary  winter  of  old  age 
destitute  of  its  peculiar  comforts  and  coji^ments,  of  which  the 
recollection  and  relation  of  those  past  are  perhaps  none  of  the 
least ;  and  at  last  death  opens  to  us  a  new  prospect,  from 
whence  we  shall  probably  look  back  upon  the  oiversions  and 
occupations  of  this  world  with  the  same  contempt  we  do  now 
on  our  tops  and  hobby-horses,  and  with  the  same  surprise  thtf 
ther  coula  ever  so  much  entertain  or  engage  us."  —  Jb^tms. — 
*'  These,'*  says  Dr.  Johnson.  **  are  senlimentg  ipAacA,  iMoufeh 
not  new,  fiuqf  be  read  with  pleature  and  prq^/,  ns  tie 
tkoueandtA  repetition.**} 
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Cain.  But  was  mi'iM  theirs  ? 

Lneifer,  It  was. 

Cain.  But  not  as  now. 

It  Is  too  little  and  too  lowly  to 
Sustain  such  creatures,  i 

Lucifer.  True,  It  was  more  glorious. 

Cain.  And  wherefore  did  it  fall  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  him  who  fells. 

Cairn.  But  how  7 

Lucifer,  By  a  most  crushing  and  inexorable 

Destruction  and  disorder  of  the  elements. 
Which  struck  a  world  to  chaos,  as  a  chaos 
Subsiding  has  struck  out  a  world :  such  things, 
Though  rare  in  time,  are  frequent  in  eternity.  -— 
rass  on,  and  gaze  upon  the  past 

Cairn.  'Tis  awful  1 

Lucifer.  And  true.  Behold  these  phantoms  1  they 
were  once 
Material  as  thou  art 
I        Cain,  And  must  I  be 

,  I«!ke  them  ? 

Lucifer.       Let  He  who  made  thee  answer  that 
I  show  thee  what  thy  predecessors  are. 
And  what  they  were  thou  feclcst,  in  degree 
Inferior  as  thy  petty  feelings  and 
Thy  pettier  portion  of  the  immortal  part 
Of  high  intelligence  and  earthly  strength. 
What  ye  in  common  have  with  what  they  had 
Is  life,  and  what  ye  $haB  have — death  :  the  rest 
Of  your  poor  attributes  is  such  as  suits 
Beptiles  engendered  out  of  the  subsiding 
Slime  of  a  mighty  universe,  crush*d  into 
A  scarcely-yet  shaped  planet,  peopled  with 
Things  whose  enjoyment  was  to  be  in  blindness  — 
A  Paradise  of  Ignorance,  from  which 
Knowledge  was  barr'd  as  poison.     But  behold 
What  these  superior  beings  are  or  were ; 
Or,  if  it  irk  thee,  turn  thee  back  and  till 
The  earth,  thy  task  —  111  waft  thee  there  in  safety. 

Cain,  No:  111  stay  here. 

Lucifer,  How  long  ? 

Cain,  For  ever  I     Since 

I  must  one  day  return  here  frx>m  the  earth, 
I  rather  would  remain ;  I  am  sick  of  all 
That  dust  has  shown  me — let  me  dwell  in  shadows. 

■  p*  K  according  to  aome  ipeculiitf  ons.  you  conld  prove  the 
wond  many  thousand  joart  older  than  the  MomlIc  chronology 
—  or  if  jou  cottld  knock  up  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  Apple 
aod  Serpent— still,  what  ii  to  be  put  up  in  their  stead  ?  —  or 
bow  is  the  difflcultj  removed  ?  Things  must  hare  had  a  be- 
ginning :  and  what  matters  it  when,  or  how  f  I  sometimes 
think  that  man  may  be  the  relic  of  some  higher  material 
being  wrecked  in  a  former  world,  and  degenerated  in  the 
hardship  and  struggle  through  chaos  into  conformity,  or 
ioaiething  like  it  —  as  we  see  Laplanders,  Esquimaux,  &c. 
inferior,  in  the  present  date,  as  the  elements  become  more 
Inexorable.  But  eren  then,  this  higher  ore-Adamite  sup- 
posititious creation  must  have  had  an  origin  and  a  Creator  ; 
tor  a  Creator  is  a  more  natural  imagination  than  a  fortuitous 
coneourse  of  atoms :  all  things  remount  to  a  fountain,  though 
they  may  fk>w  to  an  ocean.**— iffyrois  Diary,  1821.3 

s  [Mr.  GIflbrd  having,  through  Mr.  Murray,  suggested  the 
propriety  of  omitting  a  portion  of  this  dialogue.  Lord  Brron 
replied  :  —  **  The  two  passaces  cannot  be  altered  without 
making  Lucifer  talk  iike  the  Bishop  of  London,  which  would 
not  be  fai  the  character  of  the  former.  The  notion  is  from 
Covier  (that  of  the  oid  worlds).  The  other  passage  is  also  in 
diaracter ;  if  mmMtnu,  so  much  the  better,  because  then  it 
can  do  no  harm ;  and  the  sillier  Satan  is  made,  the  safer  for 
erery  body.  As  to  *  alarms,'  &c.,  do  you  really  think  such 
things  ever  led  any  body  astray  ?  Are  these  people  more 
impious  than  Milton's  Saun  ?  or  the  Prometheus  of  £schy. 
las  ?  or  even  than  *  the  Sadducees,'  the '  Fall  of  Jerusalem  * 
of  MUman,  &c.  ?  Are  not  Adam,  Eve,  Adah,  and  Abel,  as 
pkMis  as  the  Catechism  ?    Giflbrd  is  too  wise  a  man  to  think 
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Lucifer.   It  cannot  be  :  thou  now  beholdest  as 
A  vision  that  which  is  reality. 
To  make  thyself  fit  for  thb  dwelling,  thou  [pass'd — 
Must  pass  through  what  the  things  thou  sce'st  have 
The  gates  of  death. 

Colli.  By  what  gate  have  we  entered 

Even  now  7 

Lucifer.      By  mine  !    But,  plighted  to  return. 
My  spirit  buoys  thee  up  to  breathe  in  regions 
Where  all  is  breathless  save  thyself.     Gaze  on  ; 
But  do  not  think  to  dwell  here  till  thine  hour 
Is  come. 

Cain.       And  these,  too ;  can  they  ne*er  repass 
To  earth  again  ? 

Lucifer.  77ietr  earth  to  gone  for  ever— 

So  changed  by  its  convulsion,  they  would  not 
Be  conscious  to  a  single  present  spot 
Of  its  new  scarcely  harden'd  surface — *twas  — 
Oh,  what  a  beautiful  world  it  woe  I  < 

Cain.  And  to. 

It  to  not  with  the  earth,  though  I  must  till  it, 
I  feci  at  war,  but  that  I  may  not  profit 
By  what  it  bears  of  beautiful  untoillng. 
Nor  gratify  my  thousand  swelling  thoughts 
With  knowledge,  nor  allay  my  thousand  fears 
Of  death  and  life. 

Lucifer.  What  thy  world  is,  thou  sce*st. 

But  canst  not  comprehend  the  shadow  of 
That  which  it  was. 

Cain.  And  those  enormous  creatures. 

Phantoms  inferior  in  intelligence 
(At  least  so  seeming)  to  the  things  we  have  pass'd. 
Resembling  somewhat  the  wild  habitants 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest  which 
Roar  nightly  in  the  forest,  but  ten- fold 
In  magnitude  and  terror ;  taller  than 
The  cherub-guarded  waUs  of  Eden,  with 
Eyes  flashing  like  the  flery  swords  which  fence  them. 
And  tusks  projecting  like  the  trees  stripp'd  of 
Their  bark  and  branches  —  what  were  they  ? 

Lucifer.  That  which 

The  Mammoth  to  in  thy  world ;  —  but  these  lie 
By  myriads  underneath  its  sur&ce. 

Cnin.  But 

None  on  it  ?  ) 

that  such  things  can  hare  any  serious  eflhct :  who  was  ever  al- 
tered by  a  poem  ?  I  beg  leare  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  creed 
or  personal  hypothesis  of  mine  In  all  this  ;  but  I  was  oblleed 
to  make  Cain  and  Lucifer  talk  consistently ;  and  surely  Uiis 
has  always  been  permitted  to  poesy.  Cain  is  a  proud  man  : 
if  Lucifer  promised  him  kingdom,  &c.  it  would  elate  him : 
the  object  of  the  demon  is  to  depreu  him  still  furth4>r  in  his 
own  estimation  than  he  was  before,  by  showing  him  infinite 
things  and  his  own  abasement,  till  he  hdls  into  the  frame  of 
mind  that  leads  to  the  catastrophe,  froin  mere  intemal  irrita- 
tion, not  premeditation,  or  enry  of  Abel  (which  would  have 
made  him  contemptible),  but  from  rage  and  lUry  against  the 
inadequacy  of  his  state  to  his  conceptions,  and  which  dis- 
charges itself  rather  against  life^  and  the  Author  of  life,  than 
the  mere  liring.  His  subsequent  remorse  is  the  natural  effect 
of  looking  on  his  sudden  deed.  Had  the  deed  been  pre» 
medOatedt  his  repentance  would  have  been  tardier.  "J 

>  evades  is  a  place,  in  Lord  Byron's  description,  very  dif- 
ferent from  all  that  we  had  anticipated.  He  supposes  that 
the  world  which  we  now  Inhabit  had  been  preceded  by  many 
successive  worlds,  which  had  each,  in  turn,  been  created  and 
ruined ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  describes,  on  grounds 
sufficiently  probable  for  poetry,  as  proportioned,  in  bodily 
and  intellectual  strength,  to  those  gigantic  specimens  of  anU 
mal  existen'ce  whose  remains  still  perplex  the  naturalist. 
But  he  not  onlv  places  the  pr^Adamite  giants  In  Hades,  but 
the  ghosts  of  the  Mammoth  and  Megatherion,  their  contem- 
porailes,  and,  above  all,  the  phantoms  of  the  worlds  them- 
selTcs  which  these  beings  inhabited,  with  their  mountains, 
oceans,  and  forests,  all  gloomy  and  sad  together,  and  (we 
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Lntifar,      No :  for  thy  frail  Vace  to  irar 
With  them  would  render  the  curse  on  it  useless— 
T  would  be  destroy'd  so  emrly. 

Caitu  But  why  war  9 

Lmeifer.  You  have  forgotten  the  denunciation 
Which  drove  your  race  from  Eden — war  with  all 

things. 
And  death  to  all  things,  and  disease  to  most  things, 
And  pangs,  and  hittemess ;  these  were  the  fridts 
Of  the  forbidden  tree. 

Ctdn.  But  animals — 

Did  they,  too,  eat  of  it,  that  they  must  die  ?       [you, 

Lmeifer.  Tour  Maker  told  yc,  they  were  made  for 
As  you  for  him.  —  You  would  not  have  their  doom 
Superior  to  your  own  ?     Had  Adam  not 
Fallen,  all  had  stood. 

Cairn,  Alas  I  the  hopeless  wretches ! 

They  too  must  share  my  sire*s  fiitc,  like  his  sons ; 
Like  them,  too^  without  having  shared  the  apple ; 
Like  them,  too^  without  the  so  dear-bought  Ajioic&c/ye/ 
It  was  a  lying  tree  —  for  we  huno  notbing. 
At  least  it  promised  knowledge  at  the  price 
Of  death — but  knowledge  still :  but  what  knowe  man  ? 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  death  leads  to  the  highest 
knowledge ; 
And  being  of  all  things  the  sole  thing  certain. 
At  least  leads  to  the  surest  science :  therefore 
The  tree  was  true,  though  deadly. 

Cain.  These  dim  realms  1 

I  see  them,  but  I  know  them  not 

Lneifer.  Because 

Thy  hour  is  yet  a&r,  and  matter  cannot 
Comprehend  spirit  wholly  —  but  'tis  something 
To  know  there  are  such  realms. 

Cm'ji.  •  We  knew  already 

That  there  was  death. 

Lucifer.  But  not  what  was  beyond  it 

Cain.  Nor  know  I  now. 

Lucifer.  Thou  knowest  that  there  is 

A  state,  and  many  states  beyond  thine  own — 
And  this  thou  knewest  not  this  mom. 

Cain.  But  aU 

Seems  dim  and  shadowy. 

Lucifer.  Be  content ;  It  will 

Seem  dearer  to  thine  immortality. 

Cain.  And  yon  immeasurable  liquid  space 
Of  glorious  axure  which  floats  on  beyond  us, 
Which  looks  like  water,  and  which  I  should  deem 
The  river  which  flows  out  of  Paradise 
Past  my  own  dwelliog,  but  that  it  is  bankless 
And  boundless,  and  of  an  ethereal  hue  — 
What  is  it  7 

Lucifer.       There  b  still  some  such  on  earth. 
Although  inferior,  and  thy  children  shall 
Dwell  near  it  —  *t  is  the  phantasm  of  an  ocean. 

Cain.  *Tls  like  another  world ;  a  liquid  sun — 
And  those  inordinate  creatures  sporting  o'er 
Its  shining  sur&ce  ? 

Lucifer.  Are  its  inhabitants, 

The  past  leviathans. 

Cain.  And  yon  immense 

Serpent,  which  rears  its  dripping  mane  and  vasty 
Head  ten  times  higher  than  the  haughtiest  cedar 
Forth  from  the  abyss,  looking  as  he  could 'Coil 
Himself  around  the  orbs  we  lately  look'd  on — 

luppoM  he  means)  In  a  state  of  eternal  raflferinir.    We  really 
think  that  thU  belongs  to  that  spedea  of  lubUme,  which  u 
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Is  he  not  of  the  kind  whidi  bask*d  beneath 
The  tree  in  Eden  ? 

Ludfer.  Eve,  thy  mother,  best 

Can  tell  what  shape  of  serpent  tempted  her. 

Cain.  This  seems  too  terrible.  Ko  doabC  the  other 
Had  more  of  beauty. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  ne*er  beheld  him  7 

Giitjs.  Many  of  the  same  kind  (at  least  so  call'd). 
But  never  that  precisdy  which  persuaded 
The  fktal  fruit,  nor  even  of  the  same  aspect 

Lucifer.  Your  fiither  saw  him  not  7 

Ctttii.  No :  'twas  my  mother 

Who  tempted  him— she  tempted  by  the  serpent 

Lucifer.  Good  man  1  whene^  thy  wife,  or  thy  sons' 
wives 
Tempt  thee  or  them  to  anght  that  *z  new  w  strange. 
Be  sure  thou  see*st  flrst  who  bath  tempted  them. 

Cain.  Thy  precept  comes  too  late :  there  is  no  more 
For  serpents  to  tempt  woman  to. 

Lucifer.  But  there 

Are  some  things  stUl  which  woman  may  tempt  man  to. 
And  man  tempt  woman  :  — let  thy  sons  look  to  it  I 
My  counsel  is  a  kind  one ;  for  't  is  even 
Given  chiefly  at  my  own  expense :  *t  Is  true, 
*T  wiU  not  be  follow'd,  so  there  *s  Uttle  lost 

Cain.  I  understand  not  this. 

Lucifer.  The  happier  thou  I— 

Thy  iTorld  and  thou  are  still  too  young  I     Thou 

thinkest 
Thyself  most  wicked  and  unhappy:  Is  it 
Not  so  7 

Cain.  For  crime,  I  know  not ;  but  for  pain, 
I  have  felt  much. 

Ludfer.  FiTSt-bom  of  the  flrst  man  I 

Thy  present  state  of  sin — and  thou  art  evil. 
Of  sorrow — and  thou  suiTerest,  are  both  Eden 
In  all  its  innocence  compared  to  what 
Thou  shortly  may'st  be ;  and  that  state  again 
In  its  redoubled  wretchedness,  a  Farsdise 
To  what  thy  sons*  sons'  sons,  accumulating 
In  generations  like  to  dust  (which  they 
In  &ct  but  add  to),  shall  endure  and  do. — 
Now  let  us  back  to  earth  ! 

Cain.  And  wherefore  didst  thoa 

Lead  me  here  only  to  inform  me  thto  7 

Ludfer.  Was  not  thy  quest  for  knowledge  7 

Gas'is.  Yes ;  as  beln^ 

The  road  to  happiness. 

Ludfer.  IS  truth  be  so^ 

Thou  hast  it 

Caiit.  Then  my  father's  God  did  well 

When  he  prohibited  the  fiOal  tree. 

Ludfer,  But  had  done  better  in  not  planting  it 
But  ignorance  of  evil  doth  not  save 
From  evil ;  it  must  still  roll  on  the  same, 
A  part  of  aU  things. 

Cain.  Not  of  aU  things.  No: 

1 11  not  believe  it— for  I  thirst  for  good.  [evU 

Ludfer.  And  who  and  what  doth  not  ?    9^  covets 
For  its  own  bitter  sake  7  -^None — nothing  I  *t  is 
The  leaven  of  all  life,  and  lifolessness. 

Cain.  Within  those  glorious  orbs  which  we  behold. 
Distant,  and  dassling,  and  innumerable. 
Ere  we  came  down  into  this  phantom  realm, 
111  cannot  come :  they  are  too  beautlAiL 

considerably  less  than  a  tingle  step  remoTed  from  the  rtilcu- 
loua.  — UBoea.3 
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Lmdfar^  Thou  hut  seen  them  from  afar — 

Gum.  And  what  of  that  ? 

Distance  can  but  diminish  glonr — they, 
lYhen  nearer,  must  be  more  Inefikble.  [tlfiil, 

Lueifer,  Approach  the  things  of  earth  most  beau- 
And  judge  their  beauty  near. 

Cain.  I  have  done  this — 

The  loveliest  thing  I  know  is  loveliest  nearest 

Lndfer.  Then  there  roust  be  delusion. — What  is 
that. 
Which  being  nearest  to  thine  eyes  is  still 
More  beautiful  than  beauteous  things  remote  7 

Cain,  My  sister  Adah.  —All  the  stars  of  heaven, 
The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world  — 
The  hues  of  twilight^ the  sun*s  gorgeous  coming — 
His  setting  indescribable,  which  fills 
My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  as  I  behold 
Him  sink,  and  frel  my  heart  float  softly  with  him 
Along  that  western  paradise  of  clouds —      [voice  — 
The  forest  shade  — the  green  bough  —  the  bird's 
The  vesper  bird's,  which  seems  to  sing  of  love, 
And  mingles  with  the  song  of  cherubim. 
As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls ; — 
AH  these  are  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart, 
Like  Adah's  fiice :  I  turn  from  earth  and  heaven 
To  gaie  on  it 

Lmeijer,  Tis  fidr  as  frail  mortality. 

In  the  first  dawn  and  bloom  of  young  creation. 
And  earliest  embraces  of  earth's  parents. 
Can  make  its  offering ;  still  it  is  delusion. 

Cain,  You  think  so^  being  not  her  brother. 

Lmci/er,  Mortal ! 

My  brotherhood  *s  with  those  who  have  no  children. 

Cain,  Then  thou  canst  have  no  fellowship  with  us. 

Luciftr.  It  may  be  that  thine  own  shall  be  for  me. 
But  if  thou  dost  possess  a  be&utiful 
Being  beyond  all  beauty  in  thine  eyes. 
Why  ait  thou  wretched  7 

Cain,  Why  do  I  exist  7 

Why  art  thou  wretched  7  why  are  all  things  so  7 
Ev*n  he  who  made  us  must  be,  as  the  maker 
Of  things  unhappy  1    To  produce  destruction 
Can  surely  never  be  the  task  of  joy, 
And  yet  my  sire  says  he 's  omnipotent : 
Then  why  is  evn— he  being  good  7     I  ask'd 
This  question  of  my  fiUher ;  and  be  said. 
Because  this  evil  only  was  the  path 
To  good.     Strange  good,  that  must  arise  from  out 
Its  deadly  opposite,  i    I  lately  saw 
A  lamb  stung  by  a  reptile :  the  poor  suckling 
Lay  foaming  on  the  earth,  beneath  the  vain 
And  piteous  bleating  of  its  restless  dam ; 
My  &ther  pluck'd  some  herbs,  and  laid  them  to 
The  wound ;  and  by  degrees  the  helpless  wretch 
Resumed  its  careless  life,  and  rose  to  drain 
The  mother's  millc,  who  o'er  it  tremulous 
Stood  licking  its  reviving  limbs  with  Joy. 
BehdLA,  my  son  I  said  Adam,  how  from  evil 
Springs  good  I 

Lucifer,  What  didst  thou  answer  7 

Gotji.  Nothing;  for 


C"  God  Almighty ! 
There  is  lome  sotil  of  goodness  in  things  eril, 
Wo«ild  men  obserringljr  distil  it  out ; 
For  our  tvid  neightsours  make  us  early  stirrers. 
Which  is  both  healthftil  and  good  huibnndry ; 
Besides,  they  are  our  outward  consciences. 
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He  is  my  father :  but  I  thought,  that  *t  were 

A  better  portion  for  the  animal 

Never  to  have  been  slirn^  ai  all,  than  to 

Purchase  renewal  of  its  little  life 

With  agonies  unutterable,  though 

DispeU'd  by  antidotes. 

Lucifer.  But  as  thou  saidst 

Of  all  beloved  things  thou  lovest  her 
Who  shared  thy  mother's  milk,  and  glveth  hers 
Unto  thy  children 

Gain.  Most  assuredly : 

What  should  I  be  without  her  7 

Lucifer.  What  am  1 7 

Cain.  Dost  thou  love  nothing  7 

Lucifer.  What  does  thy  God  love  7 

Cain.  All  things,  my  fiither  saj's ;  but  I  confess 
I  see  it  not  in  their  allotment  here.  [love 

Lucifer.  And,  therefore,  thou  canst  not  see  if  / 
Or  no,  except  some  vast  and  general  purpose. 
To  which  particular  things  must  melt  Ukr  snows. 

Cain.  Snows !  what  are  they  7 

Lucifer,  Be  happier  in  not  knowing 

What  thy  remoter  of&pring  must  encounter ; 
But  bask  beneath  the  clime  which  knows  no  winter  1 

Cain.  But  dost  thou  not  love  something  like  thy- 
self7 

Lucifer.  And  dost  thou  love  i/tyselff 

Cain,  Tes,  but  love  more 

What  makes  my  feelings  more  endurable. 
And  is  more  than  myself,  because  I  love  it 

Lucifer.  Thou  lovest  it,  because  't  b  beautiful, 
As  was  the  apple  in  thy  mother's  eye ; 
And  when  it  ceases  to  be  so^  thy  love 
Will  cease,  like  any  other  appetite. 

Cain.  Cease  to  be  beautiftil  I  how  can  that  be  7 

Lucifer.  With  time. 

Cain.  But  time  has  past,  and  hitherto 

Even  Adam  and  my  mother  both  are  &ir : 
Not  fidr  like  Adah  and  the  seraphim — 
But  very  fidr. 

Lucifer.  All  that  must  pass  away 

In  them  and  her. 

Cain,  I'm  sorry  for  it ;  but 

Cannot  conceive  my  love  for  her  the  less. 
And  when  her  beauty  disappears,  methinks 
He  who  creates  all  beauty  will  lose  more 
Than  me  In  seeing  perish  such  a  work. 

Lucifer.  1  pity  thee  who  lovest  what  must  perish. 

Cain.  And  I  thee  who  lov'st  nothing. 

Lucifer.  And  thy  brother — 

Sits  he  not  near  thy  heart  ? 

Cain.  Why  should  he  not  ? 

Lucifer.  Thy  fhther  loves  him  well — so  does  thy 
God. 

Cain.  And  so  do  L 

Lucifer.  *T  is  well  and  meekly  done. 

Cain.  Meekly! 

Lucifer.  He  is  the  second  bom  of  flesh. 

And  is  his  mother's  fiivourite. 

Cain.  Let  him  keep 

Her  favour,  since  the  serpent  was  the  first 
To  win  it 


And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing, 
That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end. 
Thiu  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed. 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himselC"  — 

SHAKSPBAai.] 
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Lueiftr.  And  his  father's  7 

Cain,  What  l«  that 

To  me  ?  should  I  not  love  that  which  all  love  ? 

Luei/er,  And  the  Jehovah — the  indulgent  Lord, 
And  bounteous  planter  of  barr'd  Paradise  ^~ 
He,  too,  looks  smiUnglf  on  Abd. 

Oiiit.  I 

Ne*er  saw  him,  and  I  know  not  if  he  smiles. 

Lucifer.  But  you  have  seen  his  angels. 

Caiiu  Barely. 

Lueifer.  But 

Sufficiently  to  see  they  love  your  brother : 
m*  sacrifices  are  acceptable. 

Cain.  So  be  they  I  wherefoR  speak  to  me  of  this  ? 

Lucifer.  Because  thou  hast  thought  of  this  ere  now. 

Cain.  And  if 

I  have  thought,  why  recall  a  thought  that {he 

pauses,  as  agilated)-—  Spirit  1 
Here  we  are  in  thy  worid  :  speak  not  of  miJic.  [those 
Thou  hast  shown  me  wonders ;  thou  hast  shown  me 
Mighty  pre-Adamites  who  walk'd  the  earth 
Of  which  ours  is  the  wreck  ;  thou  hast  pointed  out 
Myriads  of  starry  worids,  of  which  our  own 
Is  the  dim  and  remote  companion,  in 
Infinity  of  life  :  thou  hast  shown  me  shadows 
Of  that  existence  with  the  dreaded  name 
Which  my  sire  brought  us  —  Death  i;    thou  hast 

shown  me  much  — 
But  not  all :  show  me  where  Jehovah  dwells, 
In  his  especial  Paradise,— or  thine  : 
Where  is  it  ? 

Lucifer.        Here,  and  o*er  all  spice. 

Gain.  But  ye 

Have  some  allotted  dwelling  —  as  all  things ; 
Clay  has  its  earth,  and  other  worlds  their  tenants ; 
All  temporary  breathing  creatures  their 
Peculiar  element ;  and  things  which  have 
Long  ceased  to  breathe  our  breath,  have  theirs,  thou 

say'st ; 
And  the  Jehovah  and  thyself  have  thine  — 
Ye  do  not  dwell  together  ? 

Lucifer.  No,  we  reign 

Together ;  but  our  dwellings  are  asunder. 

Cain.  Would  there  were  only  one  of  ye  1  perchance 
An  unity  of  purpose  might  make  union 
In  elements  which  seem  now  jarr*d  in  storms. 
How  came  ye,  being  spirits,  wise  and  infinite. 
To  separate  ?  Are  ye  not  as  brethren  in 
four  essence,  and  your  nature,  and  your  glory  ? 

Lucifer.  Art  thou  not  AbeKs  brother  ? 

Cain.  We  are  brethren. 

And  so  we  shall  remain  ;  but  were  it  not  so. 
Is  spirit  like  to  flesh  ?  can  it  fall  out  ? 
Infinity  with  Immortality  ? 
Jarring  and  turning  space  to  misery  — 
For  what  ? 

Lucifer.     To  reign. 

>  C*  Which  ny  lire  shrinks  froa  ^  Death.**  ~  MS.] 

*  Cl°  Lord  BjToo*s  Diary  for  Jaaiury  9B.  1821,  we  find  the 
following  entry  :  — > 

**  Thought  Jbr  n  Speech  ^  Lwifer,  in  the  Tragedy  <^  Cairn, 

*  Were  Deoth  an  evil,  would  /  let  thee  Uve  f 
Fool !  Utc  as  I  lire  — as  thy  father  IWei, 
And  thy  sons*  foos  ihall  lire  for  CTennore !  *  **3 

*  t**  It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  suppose  two  such  oppo- 
site principle*.  For,  admit  that  a  being  infinitelr  mischievous 
were  infinitely  cunning,  and  fnfinitelv  pow4>rful*  yet  it  oouid 
do  no  eril,  because  the  opposite  principle,  of  infinite  goodness. 
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Cain.  Did  yt  not  tea  me  that 

Te  are  both  eternal  ? 

Lucifer.  Teal 

Cilia.  And  what  I  have 

Ton  blue  immensity,  is  hoandlesi  t^ 

Lucifer.  Ay.  [i 

Cutjs.  And  cannot  ye  both  mpa  then  ?  —  Is  there 
Enough  ?  — why  should  ye  dlflbr  ? 

Lucifer.  We  hoik  reign. 

Cain.  But  one  of  you  makes  evU. 

Lucifer.  Whkh  ? 

Gatii.  Thou  I  fiir 

If  thou  canst  do  man  good,  why  dost  thoa  not  ? 

Lucifer.  And  why  not  he  who  made  ?  /  made  ye 
not; 
Te  are  Ait  creatures,  and  not  mlne^ 

Cdifi.  Then  leave  oi 

His  creatures,  as  thou  say'st  we  are^  or  show  me 
Thy  dwelling,  or  his  dwdling. 

Lucifer.  I  oouZd  show  thee 

Both  ;  but  the  time  win  come  thou  shalt  see  one 
Of  them  for  evermore.  < 

Cain.  And  why  not  now  f 

Lucifer.  Thy  human  mind  hath  scucely  gnsp  to 
gather 
The  little  I  have  shown  thee  into  calm 
Anil  dear  thought ;  and  thou  wotildst  go  on  aspiring 
To  the  great  double  Mysteries  I  the  Aro  Principles/^ 
And  gaxe  upon  them  on  their  secret  thrones  1 
Dust  1  limit  thy  ambition  ;  for  to  sec 
Either  of  these,  would  be  for  thee  to  perish  I 

Cain.  And  let  me  perish,  so  I  see  them  1 

Lucifer.  There 

The  sou  of  her  who  snatched  the  apple  spake  I 
But  thou  wouldst  only  perish,  and  not  see  them ; 
That  sight  is  for  the  other  state. 

Cain.  Of  death  ? 

Lucifer.  That  to  the  prelude. 

Ccii«.  Then  I  dread  it  less, 

Now  that  I  know  it  leads  to  something  definite 

Lucifer.  And  now  I  will  convey  thee  to  thy  world. 
Where  thou  shalt  multiply  the  race  of  Adam, 
Eat,  drink,  toil,  tremble,  laugh,  weep,  sleep,  and  die. 

Cain.  And  to  what  end  have  I  beheld  these  things 
Which  thou  hast  shown  me  7 

Lucifer.  IMdst  tboa  not  rcq:ulre 

Knowledge  ?  And  have  I  not,  in  what  I  show'd. 
Taught  thee  to  know  thyself? 

CttiM.  Alas!  I  seem 

Nothing. 

I     Lucifer,  And  thto  should  be  Uie  human  som 
'  Of  knowledge,  to  know  mortal  natnre*s  nothingness : 
Bequeath  that  science  to  thy  children,  and 
Twill  spare  them  many  tortures. 

Coin.  Haughty  spirit ! 

Thou  speak'st  it  proudly ;  but  thyself,  though  proud. 
Hast  a  superior. 

beine  also  infinitely  wise  and  powerihl,  they  would  tic  up  one 
another's  hands :  so  that  upon  this  suppositioii,  the  notion  of 
a  deity  would  signify  just  nothing ;  and,  1^  virtue  of  the 
eternal  opposition  and  equality  of  these  principles,  they  would  j 
keep  one  another  at  perpetual  bay ;  and,  being  an  equsti  match 
for  one  another.  Instead  of  being  two  deities,  they  would  be 
two  idols,  able  to  do  neither  good  nor  eTil.**—  TiLLorswf. 
**  Moral  evil  Is  oorasloned  by  firee  wilt,  which  fanplies  choice 
between  good  and  eriL  With  all  the  erfl  that  there  is,  there 
is  no  man  but  would  rather  be  a  free  agent,  than  a  mere  ma- 
chine without  the  eril ;  and  what  Is  best  for  each  indiTtdual 
muit  be  best  for  the  whole.  If  a  man  would  ratlier  be  the 
machine.  I  cannot  agree  with  him.*' — JomsoiLj 
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Lucifer.  No  !  by  heaven,  irhich  He 

Holds,  and  the  abyss,  and  the  immensity 
or  worids  and  life,  which  I  hold  with  him— No ! 
I  baye  a  Tictor^-true ;  but  no  superior. 
Homage  he  has  fh>m  all — but  none  from  me : 
I  battle  it  against  him,  as  I  battled 
In  highest  heaven.     Through  all  eternity, 
And  the  unfiithomable  gul&  of  Hades, 
And  the  interminable  realms  of  space. 
And  the  infinity  of  endless  ages, 
All,  all,  will  I  dispute  I   And  world  hj  world. 
And  star  by  star,  and  universe  by  universe. 
Shall  tremble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 
Conflict  shall  cease,  if  ever  it  shall  cease. 
Which  it  ne'er  shall,  till  he  or  I  be  quench'd  I 
And  what  can  quench  our  immortality. 
Or  mutual  and  irrevocable  hate  7 
He  as  a  conqueror  will  call  the  conquer'd 
EvS;  but  what  will  be  the  good  he  gives  ? 
Wen  I  the  victor,  h{$  works  would  be  deem'd 
The  only  evil  ones.     And  you,  ye  new 
And  scarce  bom  mortals,  what  have  been  his  gifts 
To  you  already,  in  your  little  world  ?  ' 

Caiti.  But  few  !  and  some  of  those  but  bitter. 

Lmei/tr.  Back 

With  me,  then,  to  thine  earth,  and  try  the  rest 
Of  his  celestial  boons  to  you  and  yours. 
Evil  and  good  are  things  in  their  own  essence, 
And  not  made  good  or  evil  by  the  giver ; 
But  if  he  gives  you  good — so  call  him  ;  if 
Evil  springs  fh>m  Aim,  do  not  name  it  mine. 
Till  ye  know  better  its  true  fount ;  and  Judge 
Not  by  words,  though  of  spirits,  but  the  fi:tiiti 
Of  your  existence,  such  as  it  must  be. 
One  ffood  gift  has  the  fktal  apple  given-— 
Tour  muon  :  —  let  it  not  be  over-sway'd 
By  tyrannous  threats  to  force  you  into  faith 
'Gainst  all  external  sense  and  inward  feeling : 
Think  and  endure, — and  form  an  inner  world 
In  your  own  bosom  —  where  the  outward  fiiils ; 
So  shall  you  nearer  be  the  spiritual 
Nature,  and  war  triumphant  with  yoiur  own.  > 

[  77icy  disappear. 
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ACT  HL 

SCENE  L 
The  Earth  near  Eden,  at  in  Act  L 
Enter  Cain  and  Adah. 
Adah.  Hush  1  tread  softly,  Cain. 
Cain,  I  ^11 ;  but  wherefore  ? 

i  [**  Whaterer  we  enjoy  is  purely  a  free  gift  from  our  Crea- 
tor ;  bat  that  we  enjoy  oo  more,  can  never  sure  be  deemed  an 
injury,  or  a  just  reason  to  question  his  infinite  beneTolcnce. 
AU  our  happiness  is  owing  to  his  goodness  ;  but  that  it  is  no 
greater,  is  owing  only  to  ourselves ;  that  is.  to  our  not  having 
any  inherent  right  to  any  happiness,  or  even  to  any  existence 
at  aiL'* '—  JufYNS.] 

s  [As  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  Lord  Byron 
has  neither  thrown  any  new  light  upon  it,  nor  darkened  the 
previous  knowledge  which  we  possessed.  It  remains  just 
where  it  was,  in  its  mighty,  unfathomed  obscurity.  His 
Loniship  may,  it  is  true,  have  recapitulated  some  of  the  argu. 
meots  with  a  more  concise  and  cavalier  air  than  the  old 
schoolmen  or  fathers ;  but  the  result  is  the  same.  There  is 
ao  poetical  road  to  metaphysics.  In  one  view,  however, 
which  our  rhapsodist  has  taXen  of  the  subject,  we  conceive  he 
has  done  welL  He  represents  the  temptations  held  out  to 
Caia  Iqr  Satan,  as  constantly  succeeding  and  corresponding 
to  some  previous  discontent  and  gloomy  disposition  in  lus 


.  Adah.  Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  upon  yon  bed 
Of  leaves,  beneath  the  c}'press. 

Cain.  Cypress  1  *tis 

A  gloomy  tree,  which  looks  as  if  it  moum*d 
0*er  what  it  shadows ;  wherefore  didst  thou  choose  it 
For  our  child's  canopy  7 

Adah.  Because  Its  branches 

Shut  out  the  sun  like  night,  and  therefore  seem'd 
Fitting  to  shadow  slumber. 

Cain.  Ay,  the  last— 

And  longest ;  but  no  matter — lead  me  to  him. 

[  They  go  up  to  the  child. 
How  lovely  he  appears  1  his  little  cheeks. 
In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  rose  leaves  strewn  beneath  them. 

Adeih.  And  his  lips,  too. 

How  beautifully  parted  1  No;  you  shall  not 
Kiss  him,  at  least  not  now :  he  will  awake  soon — 
His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  over ; 
But  it  were  pity  to  disturb  him  till 
'T  is  closed. 

Cain.  Tou  have  said  well ;  I  will  contain 
My  heart  till  tben.    He  smiles,  and  sleeps  1 — Sleep  on 
And  smile,  thou  little,  young  inheritor 
Of  a  world  scaree  less  young :  sleep  on,  and  smile  I 
Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  when  both  are  cheering 
And  Innocent  1  thou  hast  not  plucked  the  fhiit  — 
Thou  know*st  not  thou  art  naked  !  Must  the  time 
Come  thou  shalt  be  amerced  for  sins  unknown, 
AVhich  were  not  mine  nor  thine  7  But  now  sleep  on  ! 
His  cheeks  are  reddening  into  deeper  smiles. 
And  shining  lids  are  trembling  o'er  his  long 
Lashes,  dark  as  the  cypress  which  waves  o'er  them  ; 
Half  open,  from  beneath  them  the  clear  blue 
Laughs  out,  although  in  slumber.   He  must  dream  — 
Of  what  ?  Of  Paradise  ! — Ay  1  dream  of  It, 
My  disinherited  boy !  *T  is  but  a  dream ; 
For  never  more  thyself,  thy  sons,  nor  fathers. 
Shall  walk  in  that  forbidden  place  of  joy !  9 

Adah.  Dear  Cain  I  Nay,  do  not  whisper  o'er  our  son 
Such  melancholy  yearnings  o'er  the  past : 
Why  wilt  thou  always  mourn  for  Paradise  7 
Can  we  not  make  another  7 

Cain.  Where  ? 

Adah,  Here,  or 

Where'er  thou  wilt :  where'er  thou  art,  I  feel  not 
The  want  of  this  so  much  regretted  Eden. 
Have  I  not  thee,  our  boy,  our  sire,  and  brother. 
And  Zillah — our  sweet  sister,  and  our  Eve, 
To  whom  we  owe  so  much  boides  our  birth  7 

C<un.  Tes — death,  too,  is  amongst  the  debts  we 
owe  her.  [hence, 

Adah.  Cain  1  that  proud  spirit,  who  withdrew  thee 

own  mind ;  so  that  Lucifer  is  little  more  than  the  personified 
demon  of  his  imagination  :  and  further,  the  acts  of  guilt  and 
folly  into  which  Cain  is  hurried  are  not  treated  as  accidental, 
or  as  occasioned  by  passing  causes,  but  as  springing  ft-om  an 
internal  fury,  a  morbid  state  akin  to  phrensy,  a  mind  dissatis- 
fied with  itself  and  all  things,  and  haunted  by  an  insatiable, 
stubborn  longing  after  knowledge  rather  than  happiness,  and 
a  fatal  proneness  to  dwell  on  the  evil  side  of  things  rather 
than  the  good.  We  here  see  the  dreadftil  consequences  of 
not  curbing  this  disposition  (which  is,  after  all,  perhaps,  the 
sin  that  most  easily  besets  humani^,)  exeropUAod  in  a 
striking  point  of  view ;  and  we  so  far  think,  that  the  moral 
to  be  derived  from  a  perusal  of  this  Mystery  is  a  valuable 
one.  —  JappRiY.] 

>  [The  censorious  may  say  what  they  will,  but  there  are 
speeches  in  the  mouth  of  Cain  and  Adah,  especially  regarding 
their  child,  which  nothing  in  English  poetry  but  the  "  wood- 
notes  wild'*  of  Shakspeare  ever  equalled.  —  Sia  Egbrtun 
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Hath  saddenM  thine  still  deeper.     I  had  hoped 
The  promised  wonders  which  thoa  hast  beheld. 
Visions,  thou  say'bt,  of  past  and  present  worlds. 
Would  hare  composed  thy  mind  into  the  calm 
Of  a  contented  knowledge ;  but  I  sec 
Thy  guide  hath  done  thee  evil :  still  I  thank  him. 
And  can  forglTe  him  all,  that  he  so  soon 
Hath  given  thee  back  to  us. 

Cairn,  So  soon  ? 

AdaJL  *TIs  scarcely 

Two  hours  since  ye  departed :  two  lomg  hours 
To  Mc,  but  only  komn  upon  the  sun. 

Cairn.  And  yet  I  have  approach'd  that  sun,  and  seen 
Worlds  which  he  once  shone  on,  and  never  more 
Shall  light ;  and  worids  he  never  lit :  methought 
Years  had  roll*d  o*er  my  absence. 

Adak,  Hardly  hours. 

Cain,  The  mind  then  hath  capacity  of  time, 
And  measures  it  by  that  which  it  beholds. 
Pleasing  or  painAil ;  little  or  almighty. 
I  had  beheld  the  immemorial  works 
Of  endless  beings ;  skirr'd  extinguished  worlds ; 
And,  gasing  on  eternity,  methought 
I  had  borrowed  more  1^  a  few  drops  of  sgca 
From  its  immensity ;  but  now  I  feel 
BIy  littleness  again.     Well  said  the  spirit, 
That  I  was  nothing  1 

Adah,  Wherefore  said  he  so  ? 

Jehovah  said  not  that. 

Cain,  No :  he  contents  him 

With  making  us  the  nothing  which  we  are ; 
And  after  ilattering  dust  with  glimpses  of 
Eden  and  Immortality,  resolves 
It  back  to  dust  again — for  what? 

Adah,  Thou  know*st — 

Even  for  our  parents*  error. 

Cain,  What  isthat 

To  us  ?  they  sinn*d,  then  let  than  die  !  [thought 

Adah,  Thou  hast  not  spoken  well,  nor  is  that 
Thy  own,  but  of  the  spirit  who  was  with  thee. 
Would  /  could  die  for  them,  so  thof  might  live  ! 

Cain,  Why,  so  say  I — provided  that  one  victim 
Might  satiate  the  insatiable  of  life. 
And  that  our  little  rosy  sleeper  there 
Might  never  taste  of  death  nor  human  sorrow. 
Nor  hand  it  down  to  those  who  spring  from  him.  [day 

Adah,  How  know  we  that  some  such  atonement  one 
May  not  redeem  our  race  ? 

Cain,  By  sacrificing 

The  harmless  for  the  guilty  ?  what  atonement 
Were  there  ?  why,  wt  are  innocent :  what  have  we 
Done,  that  we  must  be  victims  for  a  deed 
Before  cur  birth,  or  need  have  victims  to 
AiOnc  for  this  mysteriou5,  nameless  sin— 
If  it  be  such  a  sin  to  seek  for  knowledge  ? 

Adah,  Alas  I  thou  sinnest  now,  my  Cain :  thy  words 
Sound  Impious  in  mine  ears. 

Cain,  Then  leave  me ! 

Adah.  Never, 

Though  thy  God  left  thee. 

Cain.  Say,  what  have  we  here  ? 

Adah.  Two  altars,  which  our  brotber  Abel  made 
During  thine  absence,  whereupon  to  ofier 
A  sacrifice  to  God  on  thy  return. 

I  *  rThe  third  Act  show  ns  Cain  ^loomnr  lamenting  or«r 
I  %hf  future  fortunrt  of  h:s  infant  son,  and  withsta'tdin;;  all  the 
<  ronsoiations  and  entreaties  of  Adah,  who  is  anxious  to  soilen 
him  to  the  task  of  submissioa  and  to  a  partiopatiua  in  the 


Cain,  And  bow  knew  Ae,  that /wookt  be  so  ready 
With  the  biurnt  offierings,  which  he  daily  brings 
With  a  meek  brow,  whose  base  hnmilfty 
Shows  more  of  fear  than  worship^  as  a  brike 
To  the  Creator  ? 

Adah,  Surely,  tis  wcD  done. 

Cain.  One  altar  may  sollloe ;  /  have  no  offering. 

Adah,  The  fruits  of  the  ear^  the  eariy,  beautiful 
Blossom  and  bod,  and  bloom  of  flowcn  and  fruits. 
These  are  a  goodly  offering  to  the  Loid» 
Given  with  a  genUe  and  a  coiUiite  spirtt. 
yCain,  Ihavetoa*d,andtlU*d,andswc9teninthesun 
According  to  the  curse: — mint  I  do  raore? 
For  what  should  I  be  gentle  ?  for  a  war 
With  all  the  elements  ere  they  wlU  yield 
The  bread  we  eat  ?    For  what  must  I  be  grateftil  ? 
For  being  dust,  and  grovelling  in  the  dust. 
Till  I  rettim  to  dost  7    If  I  am  nothing — 
For  nothing  shall  I  be  an  hypocrite. 
And  seem  well-pleased  with  pain  ?   For  what  should  I 
Be  contrite  ?  fox  my  ftther^  sin,  already 
Expiate  with  what  we  all  have  imdeigone^ 
And  to  be  more  than  expiated  by 
The  ages  prophesied,  upon  our  seed.  ^-^ 
Little  deems  our  yotmg  blooming  sleeper,  there* 
The  germs  of  an  eternal  misery 
To  myriads  Is  within  him  t  better  'twere 
I  snatch'd  him  in  his  sleep,  and  dash'd  him  'gainst 
The  rocks,  than  let  him  live  to 

Adah.  Oh,  my  God ! 

Touch  not  the  child — my  child  I  tkf  diildl   Oh 
Cainl 

Cain,  Fear  not !  for  all  the  stan,  and  all  the  power 
Which  sways  them,  I  would  not  accost  yon  infant 
With  nider  greeting  than  a  &ther^  kiss. 

Adah.  Then,  why  so  awful  in  thy  speech  ? 

Cntji.  I  said, 

T  were  better  that  he  ceased  to  live,  than  give 
Life  to  so  much  of  sorrow  as  he  must 
Endure,  and,  harder  still,  bequeath ;  but  sfaioe 
That  saying  jars  yoti,  let  us  only  say — 
'Twere  better  that  he  never  had  been  bom. 

Adak.  Oh,  do  not  say  so !  Where  were  then  the  jc}-?. 
The  mother's  joys  of  watching  nourishing. 
And  loving  him  ?    Soft  1  he  awakes.    Sweet  Encch  ! 

\ShM  gotn  to  tkt  dtUd. 
Oh  Cain  I  look  on  him ;  see  how  foil  of  life. 
Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy. 
How  like  to  me — bow  like  to  thee,  when  gentle. 
For  then  ^n  xn  all  alike;  is*t  not  so»  Cain? 
Mother,  and  sire,  and  son,  our  features  are 
Reflected  in  each  other;  as  they  are 
In  the  clear  waters,  when  they  are  genUe,  and 
When  thou  art  gemtU.     Love  us,  then,  my  Cain  I 
And  love  thyself  for  our  sakes,  for  we  love  thee. 
Look !  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  aims. 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  tUne, 
To  haU  his  fiither;  whUe  his  little  form 
Flutters  as  wing'd  with  joy.     Talk  not  of  pain  I 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent  I    Bless  him,  Gdn  I 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thcc^  bat 
His  heart  will,  and  thins  own  too.  > 

Cain,  Bless  thee,  boy  I 

sacHfire  which  his  brother  Is  about  to  efbr.  Here  are  some 
pasvicrs  of  no  common  beauty.  That  vhich  strikes  cs  must 
IS  «k  hen  the  parcats  are  hangtnf  over  tiwu  sleeping  boy.  — 
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If  that  a  mortal  blessing  may  aTall  thee, 
To  save  thee  firom  the  serpent's  curse  1 

Adah,  It  shall. 

Surely  a  £ither*8  blessing  may  avert 
A  reptile's  subtlety. 

OitM.  Orthatldoubt; 

But  bless  him  ne*er  the  less. 

Adah,  Our  brother  comes. 

Coin,  Thy  brother  AbeL 

Enter  Absl. 

AbeL  Welcome,  Cain  I  My  brother, 

The  peace  of  God  be  on  thee  1 

Cain,  Abel,  haU  I 

AbeL  Our  sister  tells  me  that  thou  hast  been  wan- 
dering. 
In  high  communion  with  a  spirit,  far 
Beyond  our  wonted  range.    Was  he  of  those 
We  have  seen  and  spoken  with,  like  to  our  father  ? 

Cain,  No. 

AbeL      Miliy  then  commune  with  him  7  he  may  be 
A  foe  to  the  Most  High. 

Cain,  And  friend  to  man. 

Has  the  Most  High  been  so — if  so  yo\i  term  him  ? 

AbeL    Term  html  your  words  arc  strange  to-day, 
my  brother. 
My  sister  Adah,  leave  us  for  awhile — 
We  mean  to  sacrifice. 

Adah,  Farewell,  my  Cain ; 

But  first  embrace  thy  son.     May  his  soft  spirit. 
And  Abel's  pious  ministry,  recall  thee 
To  peace  and  holiness  I 

[Exit  Adah,  with  her  child, 

AbeL  \Vhere  hast  thou  been  ? 

Cairn,  I  know  not 

AbeL  Nor  what  thou  hast  seen  7 

Cain,  The  dead. 

The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  the  omnipotent. 
The  overpowering  mysteries  of  space-— 
The  innumerable  worlds  that  were  and  are — 
A  whirlwind  of  such  overwhelming  things,    [spheres 
Suns,  moons,  and  earths,  upon  their  loud-voiced 
Singing  in  thunder  round  me,  as  have  made  me 
Unfit  for  mortal  converse :  leave  me,  Abel. 

AbeL  Thine  eyes  are  Hashing  with  unnatural  light — 
Thy  cheek  is  flush'd  with  an  unnatural  hue  — 
Thy  words  are  firaught  with  an  unnatural  sound  -*- 
What  may  this  mean  7 

Cain,  It  means 1  pray  thee,  leave  me. 

AbeL  Not  till  we  have  pray'd  and  sacrificed  together. 

CbtJi.  Abd,  I  pray  thee,  sacrifice  alone — 
Jehovah  loves  thee  weU. 

AbeL  Both  well,  I  hope. 

Cdtii.  But  thee  the  better :  I  care  not  for  that ; 
Thou  art  fitter  for  his  worship  than  I  am ; 
Bevere  him,  then— but  let  it  be  alone  — 
At  least,  without  me. 

AbeL  Brother,  I  should  ill 

Deserve  the  name  of  our  great  fiither's  son, 
If^  as  my  elder,  I  revered  thee  not. 
And  in  the  worship  of  our  God  call'd  not 
On  thee  to  Join  me,  and  precede  me  in 
Our  priesthood— 'tis  thy  place. 

Cain,  But  I  have  ne'er 

Asserted  it 

AbeL  The  more  my  grief ;  I  pray  thee 

To  do  so  now :  thy  soul  seems  labouring  In 
Some  strong  delusion ;  it  will  calm  thee. 


O: 


Cain^  No ; 

Nothing  can  calm  me  more.    Calm  /  say  I  ?  Never 
Knew  I  what  calm  was  In  the  soul,  although 
I  have  seen  the  elements  still'd.  My  Abel,  leave  me  1 
Or  let  me  leave  thee  to  thy  pious  purpose. 

Abd,  Neither ;  we  must  perform  our  task  together. 
Spurn  me  not 

Cain,  If  it  must  be  so well,  then, 

^That  shall  I  do  7 
AbeL  Choose  one  of  those  two  altars. 

Cain,  Choose  for  me :  they  to  me  are  so  much  turf 
And  stone. 

AbeL         Choose  thou  1 
Caitt,  1  have  chosen. 

Abel.  'Tis  the  highest. 

And  suits  thee,  as  the  elder.     Now  prepare 
Thine  oflfcrlngs. 

Coin,  Where  are  thine  7 

AbeL  Behold  them  here— . 

The  firstlings  of  the  fiock,  and  fat  thereof — 
A  shepherd's  humble  oifering. 

Cain,  1  have  no  fiocks  ; 

I  am  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  must 
Yield  what  it  yieldeth  to  my  toil— its  fruit : 

[He  gathere  fruits. 
Behold  them  in  their  various  bloom  and  ripeness. 

[  They  dreaa  their  altars,  and  kindle  ajlume 
upon  them, 
Abd,  "My  brother,  as  the  elder,  offer  first 
Thy  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  sacrifice. 

Cam.  No— I  am  new  to  this ;  lead  thou  the  way, 
And  I  will  follow — as  I  may. 

Abd  {kneeling).  Oh  God  I 

Who  made  us,  and  who  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
Within  our  nostrils,  who  hath  blessed  us, 
And  spared,  despite  our  fiuher's  sin,  to  make 
His  children  all  lost,  as  they  might  have  been. 
Had  not  thy  Justice  been  so  tempered  with 
The  mercy  wliich  is  thy  delight,  as  to  | 
Accord  a  pardon  like  a  Paradise,  j 

Compared  with  our  great  crimes :  —  SoleLord  of  light  I 
Of  good,  and  glory,  and  eternity  ; 
Without  whom  all  were  evil,  and  with  whom 
Nothing  can  err,  except  to  some  good  end 
Of  thine  omnipotent  benevolence — 
Inscrutable,  but  still  to  be  fulfill'd — 
Accept  from  out  thy  humble  first  of  shepherd's 
First  of  the  first-bora  flocks — an  offering. 
In  itself  nothing — as  what  offering  can  be 
Aught  unto  thee  7 — but  yet  accept  it  for 
The  thanksgiving  of  him  who  spreads  it  in 
The  face  of  thy  high  heaven,  bowing  his  own 
Even  to  the  dust  of  which  he  is,  in  honour 
Of  thee,  and  of  thy  name,  for  evermore  { 

Cain  {standing  erect  during  this  speech).  Spirit  1 
whatever  or  whosoe'er  thou  ait. 
Omnipotent  it  may  be— and,  if  good. 
Shown  in  the  exemption  of  thy  deeds  fh)m  evil ; 
Jehovah  upon  earth  I  and  God  in  heaven  1 
And  it  may  be  with  other  names,  because 
Thine  attributes  seem  many,  as  thy  worlca :  ^- 
If  thou  must  be  propitiated  with  prayers. 
Take  them  1    If  thou  must  be  induced  with  altars. 
And  soften'd  with  a  sacrifice,  receive  them  I 
Two  beings  here  erect  them  unto  thee.  [smokes 

If  thou  lov'st  blood,  the  shepherd's  shrine,  which 
On  my  right  hand,  hath  shed  it  for  thy  service 
In  the  first  of  his  fiock,  whose  limbs  now  reek 
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In  sanguinary  incense  to  thy  8kie$ ; 

Or  if  the  sweet  and  blooming  fruits  of  earth. 

And  milder  seasons,  which  the  unstain'd  turf 

I  spread  them  on  now  offers  in  the  tace 

Of  the  broad  sun  which  ripen*d  them,  may  seem 

Good  to  thee,  inasmuch  as  they  haTe  not 

Suffcr'd  in  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 

A  sample  of  thy  works,  than  supplication 

To  look  on  ours  !  If  a  shrine  without  victim. 

And  altar  without  gore,  may  win  thy  fiiTour, 

Look  on  it !  and  for  him  who  dresseth  it. 

He  is — such  as  thou  mad*st  him  ;  and  seeks  nothing 

Which  must  be  won  by  kneeling :  If  he  Is  evil. 

Strike  him  1  thou  art  omnipotent,  and  may'st— 

For  what  can  he  oppose  ?     If  he  be  good. 

Strike  him,  or  spare  him,  as  thou  wilt  I  since  all 

Bests  upon  thee ;  and  good  and  evil  seem 

To  have  no  power  themselves,  save  in  thy  will ; 

And  whether  that  be  good  or  ill  I  know  not. 

Not  being  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  judge 

Omnipotence,  but  merely  to  endure 

Its  mandate ;  which  thus  &r  I  have  endured. 

[  The  firt  vpon  the  ahar  of  Abel  kimdleM  into  a 
column  of  the  brightest  Jlame,  and  a$centU  to 
heaven  ;  ichile  a  vhirlmind  throws  clown  the 
altar  of  Cain,  and  scatter*  the  frmts  abroad 
vpon  the  earth. 

Abel  (^kneding).  Oh,  brother,  pray  1  Jehovah's  wroth 
with  thee. 

Cain.  Why  so  ? 

AbeL  Thy  fruits  are  scatter*d  on  the  earth. 

Cain,  From  earth  they  came,  to  earth  let  them 
return; 
Their  seed  will  bear  fresh  fruit  there  ere  the  summer : 
Thy  burnt  flesh-oflTring  prospers  better ;  see 
How  heav*n  licks  up  the  flames,  when  thick  with 
blood! 

AbeL  Think  not  upon  my  offering's  acceptance. 
But  make  another  of  thine  own  before 
It  is  too  late. 

Cain.  I  will  build  no  more  altars. 

Nor  suffer  any.  — - 

Abel  {rising).         Cain  I  what  meanest  thou  ? 

Cain,  To  cast  down  yon  vile  ilattYer  of  the  clouds. 
The  smoky  harbinger  of  thy  dull  pray'rs  — 
Thine  altar,  with  its  blood  of  Iambs  and  kids. 
Which  fed  on  milk,  to  be  destroy'd  in  blood. 

Abel  {opposing  him).  Thou  shalt  not :  — add  not 
impious  works  to  impious 
WorJs  !  let  that  altar  stand — 'tis  hallow'd  now 
By  the  immortal  pleasure  of  Jehovah, 
In  his  acceptance  of  the  victims. 

Geiiii.  Jlisf 

His  pleasure  I  what  was  his  high  pleasure  in 
The  Amies  of  scorching  flesh  and  smoking  blood, 

1  Clt  is  erldent  that  Lord  Bjron  had  studied  his  subject 
Tery  deeply ;  and,  though  he  haa  varied  a  little  from,  or  gone 
a  little  beyond,  the  letter  of  Scripture,  which  is  Tery  concise, 
yet  he  has  apparently  entered  with  great  exactness  into  the 
minds  of  Cain  and  Abel  in  this  moat  interesting  scene  :  and 
were  it  allowable  to  ascribe  to  the  author  of  a  dramatic  work 
the  principles  or  feelings  of  all  or  any  of  his  characters,  ex- 
cept as  adopting  them  for  his  particular  purpose,  one  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  say,  whether  Lord  Byron  ought  most  to  be 
Identified  with  Caiia,  or  with  Abel  {  so  appropriately  has 
he  maintained  the  character  of  each.—  Gramt*«  "  Hotes  on 
Cain,**  p  401.] 

*  [As  a  whole,  this  scene  is  heavy  and  clumsily  managed. 
It  can  hardlv  fail  to  strike  the  reader  as  a  defect  in  poetry,  no 
las  than  a  depaiture  from  history,  that  the  erent  which  is  the 


To  the  pain  of  the  bleating  motbcn,  wbidi 
Still  yearn  Ibr  their  dead  oftpring  ?  or  the 
Of  the  sad  ignorant  victims  underneath 
Thy  pious  knife  ?     Give  way  I  tUs  bloody  reeonl 
Shall  not  stand  in  the  stm,  to  shame  u»aUm  I 

AbeL  Brother,  give  back !  thou  shalt  not  touch  my 
altar 
With  violence:  if  that  thou  wilt  adopt  It, 
To  try  another  sacrifice,  *tls  thine. 

Cain.  Another  sacrifice  I  Give  way,  or  else 
That  sacrifice  may  be 

AbA  What  mean*st  thoo  ? 

Gssji.  Give- 

Give  way  I—thy  God  loves  blood!  —  then  look  to 

it:  — 
Give  way,  ere  he  hath  more  ! 

Abd.  In  Au  gnat  name, 

I  stand  between  thee  and  the  shrine  wlilch  hath 
Had  his  acceptance. 

Cain.                        If  thou  lov'st  thyseli; 
Stand  back  till  I  have  strew*d  this  turf  along 
Its  native  soil :  — else 

Abd  (oj^Hfsing  him).  I  love  God  &r  more 

ThanU«e.i 

Cain  {striking  him  with  a  brandy  on  the  temples^ 
which  he  snatches  from  the  altar). 

Then  take  thy  life  unto  tlqr  God, 
Since  he  loves  lives. 

Abel  (falls).     What  hast  thou  done,  my  brother  ? 

Cain.  Brotiier ! 

AbeL  Oh,  God  1  receive  thy  servant,  and 

Forgive  his  sUyer,  for  he  knew  not  what 
He  did — Cain,  give  me — give  me  thy  hand ;  and  tell 
Poor  Zillah 

Cata  {ajler  a  moment's  stupefaction).    Mg  hand  ! 
't  is  all  red,  and  with  — 
What? 

[A  Jong  pause.  —  Looking  dowig  round. 
Where  am  I  ?  alone !    Where's  Abel  ?  where 
Cahi  ?     Can  it  be  that  I  am  he  ?     My  brother. 
Awake  1  —  why  liest  thou  so  on  the  green  earth  ? 
*Tis  not  the  hour  of  slmnber ;  — why  so  pale  ? 

What,  hast  thou ! thou  wert  ftill  of  life  this  mora  t 

Abel  I  I  pray  thee,  mock  me  not  1    I 


0 


Too  fiercely,  but  not  fetally.     Ah,  why 
Wouldst  thou  oppose  me  ?     This  is  mockery ; 
And  only  done  to  daunt  me :  — 'twas  a  blow— 
And  but  a  blow.     Stir — stir — nay,  only  stir  * 
Why,  so  —  that's  well!  —  thou  breath'sti   breathe 
Oh,  God  I    Oh,  God  !  [upon  me  I 

Abd  {very  faindy  ).  What  *s  he  who  speaks  of  God  ? 

Cain.  Thy  murderer. 

Abd.  Then  may  God  forgive  him  I     Cain, 

Comfort  poor  Zillah :  —  she  has  but  one  brother 
Now.  [AaaL  dies.  * 

catastrophe  of  the  drama.  Is  no  otherwise  than  incidentally 
we  may  say  accidentally,  produced  1^  those  which  preceile  it. 
Cain,  whose  whole  character  is  represented  in  Scripture  as 

enrious  and  malicious,  rather  than  impious  ; this  Cain,  aa 

painted  by  Lord  B}Ton,  has  no  quarrel  with  his  brother  what, 
ever,  nor,  except  in  a  single  word,  does  he  intimate  any 
jealotuy  of  him.  Two  acts,  and  half  the  third,  are  passed 
without  our  adTandnR  a  single  step  towards  the  conclusion  ; 
and  Abel  at  lenath  fails  by  a  random  blow  given  in  a  striiggle 
of  which  the  object  Is  not  his  destruction,  but  the  orerthrow 
of  Jeborah's  altar.  If  we  could  suppoee  a  reader  to  sit  down 
to  the  perusAi  of  the  drama  in  ignorance  of  its  catastrophe,  he 
could  scarcely  be  less  surprised  by  its  termination  in  such  a 
stroke  of  chanco.medley,  than  if  Abel  bad  been  made  to  drop 
down  In  an  apoplexy,  or  Cain  to  die  of  grief  orer  his  body.  ~ 
HsBaa.] 
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Cain,  And  I  none !  — "Who  nukes  me  brotheriess  ? 
His  e]res  are  open  1  then  he  l«  not  deed! 
I>eath  Is  like  sleep ;  and  deep  shuts  down  our  lids. 
His  tips,  too,  are  apart ;  whf  then  he  breathes  I 
Aadyet  Ifeel  it  not — His  heart!  —  his  heart!  — 

Let  me  see,  doth  it  beat  ?  niethinks Noi — no! 

This  Is  a  yision,  else  I  am  become 
The  native  of  another  and  worse  world.  [wet; 

The  earth  swims  round  me :  —  what  Is  this  ?  — *tis 
[Pk<s  kia  hand  to  hit  brotOf  and  then  looht  at  iL 
And  yet  there  are  no  dews!  *TIs  blood — my  blood— 
My  brother's  and  my  own !  and  shed  by  me  f 
Then  what  have  I  tiirther  to  do  with  life. 
Since  I  have  taken  life  from  my  own  flesh  ? 
But  he  can  not  be  dead !  —  Is  silence  death  ? 
No ;  he  will  wake :  then  let  me  watch  by  him. 
Life  cannot  be  so  slight,  as  to  be  quench'd 
Tlius  quickly!  —  he  hath  spoken  to  me  since  — 
What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?  —  My  brother  1  —  No : 
He  will  not  answer  to  that  name  ;  for  brethren 
Smite  not  each  other.     Tet  —  yet  —  speak  to  me. 
Oh  I  fbr  A  word  more  of  that  gentle  voice. 
That  I  may  bear  to  hear  my  own  again  I 

EmUr  ZxLLAH. 

ZfUah,  I  heard  a  heavy  sound  ;  what  can  It  be  7 
*Tls  Cain  ;  and  watching  by  my  husband.    What 
Dost  thoa  there,  brother?    Doth  he  sleep?     Ob, 
heav'n !  [no  I 

What  means  this  paleness,  and  yon  stream  ?  — No, 
It  is  not  blood ;  for  who  would  shed  his  blood  ? 
Abel !  what  *s  this  ?  —  who  hath  done  this  ?    He 

moves  not; 
He  breathes  not:  and  his  hands  drop  down  flrom  mine 
With  stony  lifelessneas  !     Ah  !  cruel  Cain  1 
Why  cam'st  thou  not  in  time  to  save  him  firom 
This  violence  ?    Whatever  hath  assail'd  him. 
Thou  wert  the  slnaiger,  and  shou]d*8t  have  stepp*d  in 
Between  him  and  aggression  !    Father !  —  Eve !  — 
Adah  I  —  come  hither !    Death  is  fai  the  world  I 

[Exit  ZiiULH,  calling  on  her  Parents,  tfc. 

Cain  (so&u).  And  who  hath  brought  him  there  ? 
—  I  —  who  abhor 
The  name  of  Death  so  deeply,  that  the  thought 
Empoison'd  all  my  Ufe,  befbre  I  knew 
Hb  aspect —  I  have  led  him  here,  and  gtv'n 
My  brother  to  Us  cold  and  stQl  embrace, 
As  if  he  would  not  have  asserted  his 
Inexorable  claim  without  my  aid. 
I  am  awake  at  last  —  a  dreary  dream 
Had  madden'd  me  ;  —  but  he  shall  ne'er  awake  I 

Enter  Asam,  Evk,  Adah,  and  Zii.lab. 
Adam,    A  voice  of  woe  ftom  Zillah  brings  me 
here.  — 
What  do  I  sec? — *T  Is  true!  —  My  son  ! — my  son  I 
Woman,  behold  the  serpent's  work,  and  thine ! 

[ToEv*. 
Eve.  Oh !  speak  not  of  it  now :  the  serpent's  fimgs 
Are  In  my  heart.     My  best  beloved,  Abel  I 
Jehovah !  this  Is  punishment  beyond 
A  mother^s  sin,  to  take  him  fhxn  me ! 

Adam,  Who,    [thou 

Or  what  hath  done  this  deed  7  —  spnk,  Cain,  since 
Wert  present ;  was  It  some  more  hostOe  angel, 

I  rTiM  tbr«c  last  lioci  vera  ooC  In  the  ori^nal  MS.  In 
forwwxilng  tben  to  Mr.  Murr^.  to  be  added  to  Bre*s  speech. 
Lord  Bjnm  says ^^  There *t  at  prettj  a pieee  of  impncatioo 
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Who  walks  not  with  Jehovah  7  or  some  wild 
Brute  of  the  fbrest? 

Eve,                        Ah !  a  livid  light 
Breaks  throo^  as  Arom  a  tbunder-doud  I  yon  brand, 
Massy  and  bloody  !  snatch'd  from  off  the  altar. 
And  black  with  snoke,  and  red  with 

Adam,  Speak,  my  son  I 

Speak,  and  assure  us,  wretched  as  we  are. 
That  we  are  not  more  miserable  stilL 

Adah,  Speak,  Cain  1  and  say  It  was  not  than  ! 

Eve,  It  was. 

I  see  it  now — he  hangs  his  guilty  head. 
And  covers  his  ferocious  eye  with  hands 
Incarnadine. 

Adah,  Mother,  thou  dost  him  wrong  — 

Cain !  dear  thee  from  this  horrible  accusal. 
Which  grief  wrings  fhim  our  parent. 

Eve,                                              Hear,  Jehovah  I 
May  the  eternal  serpent's  curse  be  on  him ! 
For  he  was  fitter  for  Us  seed  than  ours. 
May  all  his  days  be  desohOe.     May 

Adah,  Hold ! 

Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  thy  son — 
Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  my  brother, 
And  my  betroth'd. 

Eve,  He  hath  left  thee  no  brother — 

Zillah  no  husband — me  no  eon/ — for  thus 
I  curse  him  ftom  my  sight  for  evermore  1 
All  bonds  I  break  between  us  I  as  he  broke 

That  of  his  nature,  in  yon Oh  death  !  death  1 

Why  didst  thou  not  take  me,  who  first  incurr'd  tliec  7 
Why  dost  thou  not  so  now  7 

Adam.  Eve!  let  not  this. 

Thy  natural  grlei;  lead  to  fanpiety ! 
A  heavy  doom  was  long  fincspokcn  to  us ; 
And  now  that  It  beghis,  let  it  be  borne 
In  such  sort  as  may  show  our  God,  that  we 
Are  folthfril  servants  to  his  holy  win. 

Eve  (pointing  to  Cain).  Hie  wiUff  the  will  of  yon 
incarnate  spirit 
Of  death,  whom  I  have  brought  upon  the  earth 
To  strew  It  with  the  dead.     May  all  the  curses 
Of  life  be  on  him!  and  Us  agonies 
Drive  him  forth  o*er  the  wfldemess,  like  us 
From  Eden,  till  his  children  do  by  him 
As  he  did  by  his  brother !    Maytheswords 
And  wings  of  fiery  cherubim  pursue  him 
By  day  and  night— snakes  spring  up  In  his  path — 
£arth*s  Ihilts  be  ashes  in  Us  mouth — the  leaves 
On  which  he  lays  his  head  to  sleep  be  strew'd 
With  scorpions  I    May  his  dreams  be  of  his  victim  I 
His  waking  a  continual  dread  of  death  1 
May  the  clear  rivers  turn  to  blood  as  he 
Stoops  down  to  stain  them  with  his  raging  lip  I 
May  every  element  shun  or  ehange  to  him  ! 
May  he  live  in  the  pangs  which  others  die  with  I 
And  death  itself  wax  something  wotm  than  death 
To  him  who  first  acquainted  him  with  man ! 
Hence,  ftatridde  I  henceforth  that  word  is  Cain, 
Through  all  the  coming  myriads  of  mankind. 
Who  shall  abhor  thee,  thou^  thou  wert  their  sire  ! 
May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  feet  I  the  woods 
Deny  thee  shelter !  earth  a  home !  the  dust 
Agrsvel  the  sun  his  light !  and  heaven  her  God !  > 

[Exit  Eve. 

for  yoa,  when  joined  to  the  Hw»  already  sent,  as  you  may  w<»b 
to  meet  with  in  the  course  of  your  builne**.  But  don't  fwijeC 
the  addition  of  these  three  liote,  which  are  chncben  to  Eve  s 
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Adam.  Cain !  get  thee  forth :  wc  dwell  no  more 
together. 

Depart  I  and  leave  the  dead  to  me 1  am 

Henceforth  alone  —  we  nerer  must  meet  more,   [not 

Adah,  Oh,  part  not  with  him  thus,  my  &ther:  do 
Add  thy  deep  curse  to  Eve's  upon  his  head  ! 

Adam.  I  curse  him  not :  Us  spirit  be  his  cune. 
Come,  Zillah  1 

ZiUah.  I  must  watch  my  husband's  corse. 

Adamu  We  will  return  again,  when  he  is  gone 
Who  hath  provided  for  us  this  dread  office. 
Come,  ZUlahf 

^Bah.  Yet  one  kiss  on  yon  pale  day. 

And  those  lips  once  so  waim — my  heart!  my  heart  1 
[Extumt  AoAM  and  Zillah,  weeping. 

Adah.  Cain  !  thou  hast  heard,  we  must  go  forth. 
I  am  ready, 
So  shall  our  children  be.     t  will  bear  Enoch, 
And  you  his  sister.     Ere  the  sun  declines 
Let  US  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderness 
Under  the  cloud  of  night.  —  Nay,  speak  to  me. 
To  nu— thine  own. 

Cain,  Leave  me  1 

Adah.  Why,  all  have  left  thee. 

Cain,  And  wherefore  Ungerest  thou  ?    Dost  thou 
not  fear 
To  dwell  with  one  who  hath  done  tUs  7 

Adah.  I  fear 

Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  much  as  I 
Shrink  fh>m  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  brotherless. 
I  must  not  speak  of  this —  it  is  between  thee 
And  the  great  God. 

A  FaicefrQm  within  exclaims,  Cain  1  Cain ! 

Adah.  Hear*st  thou  that  voice  ? 

The Foice  within,  Cainl  Cain! 

Adah,  It  soundeth  like  an  angel's  tone. 

Enter  the  Angbl  of  the  Lord. 

AngeL  Where  is  thy  brother  Abel  ? 

Cain,  Am  I  then 

My  brother's  keeper  ? 

AngeL  Cain  1  what  hast  thou  done  7 

The  voice  of  thy  shdn  brother^s  blood  cries  out. 
Even  from  the  ground,  unto  the  Lord  !  — Now  art 

thou 
Cursed  flnom  the  earth,  which  open'd  late  her  mouth 
To  drink  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  rash  hand. 
Henceforth,  when  thou  shalt  till  the  ground,  it  shall 

not 
Tield  thee  her  strength ;  a  fugitive  shalt  thou 
Be  firom  this  day,  and  vagabond  on  earth  1 

Adah.  This  punishment  b  more  than  he  can  bear. 
Behold,  thou  drivest  him  from  the  foce  of  earth. 
And  from  the  fkce  of  God  shall  he  be  hid. 
A  fujritive  and  vagabond  on  earth. 
Twill  come  to  pass,  that  whoso  ftndeth  him 
ShaU  slay  him. 

Cain,  Would  they  could !  but  who  are  they 

ShaU  sUy  me  7     Where  are  these  on  the  lone  earth 
As  yet  unpeopled  7 

AngeL  Thou  hast  slain  thy  brother. 

And  who  shall  warrant  thee  against  thy  son  7 

speech.  Let  me  know  what  Giflbrd  thinks,  for  I  have  a  good 
opinion  of  the  piece,  as  poetry  ;  it  is  in  my  say  metaphrsical 
style,  and  in  the  Manfred  Une."] 

*  The  **  four  rivers  **  which  flowed  round  Eden,  and  con- 
sequently the  only  waters  with  which  Cain  was  acquainted 
upon  earth. 
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Adah,  Angel  of  Light  1  be  meidftil,  nor  say 
That  this  poor  aching  breast  now  nourishes 
A  murderer  in  my  boy,  and  of  his  fethcr. 

Angel.  Then  he  would  but  be  what  his  ftthcr  is. 
Did  not  the  milk  of  Eve  give  nutriment 
To  him  thou  now  see'stso  besmeared  with  blood  7 
The  fratricide  might  well  engender  parricklca.  ^- 
But  it  shall  not  be  so — the  Lord  thy  God 
And  mine  oommandeth  me  to  set  his  seal 
On  Cain,  so  that  he  may  go  forth  in  safety. 
Who  slayeth  Cain,  a  sevenfold  vengeance  shall 
Be  taken  on  his  head.     Come  hither  t 

CntJi.  What 

Wouldst  thou  with  me  7 

AngeL  To  maik  upon  thy  brow 

Exemption  from  such  deeds  as  thon  hast  done. 

Giiis.  No,  let  me  die  1 

AngeL  It  must  not  be. 

[  J%e  Amosl  eets  the  marh  on  CxnTs  hrow. 

Cain.  It  bums 

My  brow,  but  nought  to  that  which  Is  within  it 
Is  there  more  7  let  me  meet  it  as  I  may. 

AngeL  Stem  hast  thou  been  and  stubborn  frtim 
the  womb. 
As  the  grotmd  thou  must  henceforth  tin ;  but  he 
Thou  slew'st  was  gentle  as  the  flocks  he  tended. 

Cota.  After  the  fell  too  soon  was  I  begotten ; 
Ere  yet  my  mother's  mind  subsided  from 
The  serpent,  and  my  sire  stni  moom'd  for  Eden. 
That  which  I  am,  I  am ;  I  did  not  sedc 
For  life,  nor  did  I  make  myself;  but  could  I 
With  my  own  death  redeem  him  from  the  dust-  ■ 
And  why  not  so  7  let  him  return  to  day. 
And  I  lie  ghastly  1  so  shall  be  restored 
By  God  the  life  to  him  he  loved ;  and  taken 
From  me  a  being  I  ne'er  loved  to  bear. 

AngeL  Who  shall  heal  murder  7  what  Is  done  is 
done; 
Go  forth  !  fulfil  thy  days  I  and  be  thy  deeds 
Unlike  the  last  1  [  The  Avosl  dieappean. 

Adah.  He 's  gone,  let  us  go  forth ; 

I  hear  our  little  Enoch  cry  within 
Our  bower. 

Cain.        Ah !  little  knows  he  what  he  weeps  for ! 
And  I  who  have  shed  bk)od  cannot  shed  tean  I 
But  the  four  rivers  ^  would  not  cleanse  my  souL 
Think'st  thou  my  boy  will  bear  to  look  on  me  7 

Adah.  If  I  thought  that  he  would  not,  I  would — 

Cain  (^interrupting  her).  No, 

No  more  of  threats :  we  have  had  too  many  of  them : 
Go  to  our  children ;  I  will  follow  thee. 

Adah.  I  will  not  leave  thee  lonely  with  the  dead ; 
Let  us  depart  together.  « 

Cain,  Oh!  thon  dead 

And  evcrlasdng  witness  !  whose  unsinking 
Blood  darkens  earth  and  heaven !  what  thou  mow  art 
I  know  not !  but  if  thou  see*st  what  /  am, 
J  think  thou  wOt  forgive  him,  whom  his  God 
Can  ne'er  forgive,  nor  his  own  souL  —Farewell  I 
I  must  not,  dare  not  touch  what  I  have  made  thee. 
I,  who  sprung  from  the  same  womb  with  thee,  drain'd 
The  same  breast,  clasp'd  thee  often  to  my  own, 

*  rThe  catastrophe  Is  brought  about  with  great  dramatic 
sliili  and  effect.  The  murderer  is  sorrowful  and  confounded, 
—  his  parenu  reprobate  and  renounce  him,— his  wife  diiifrs 
to  him  with  eager  and  unhesitating  affection ;  and  thcr  wander 

forth  together  into  the  vast    solitude  ot  the  umTerse. 
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In  Ibndness  brotherly  and  boyish,  I 

Can  never  meet  thee  more,  nor  even  dire 

To  do  that  for  thee,  which  thou  shouldst  have  done 

For  me — compose  thy  limbs  into  their  grave  — 

The  first  grave  yet  dug  for  mortality. 

But  who  hath  dug  that  grave  ?  Oh,  earth !  Oh,  earth  I 

For  all  the  fruits  thou  hast  render*d  to  me,  I 

Give  thee  back  this. — Now  for  the  wilderness. 

[Adah   »toop$  down  and  kii$e»  tht  body  of 
Abel. 
Adah,  A  dreary,  and  an  early  doom,  my  brother, 
Has  been  thy  lot !     Of  all  who  mourn  for  thee, 
I  alone  must  not  weep.     My  office  is 
Henceforth  to  dry  up  tean,  and  not  to  shed  them  : 
But  yet,  of  all  who  mourn,  none  mourn  like  me, 

>  [The  reader  has  wen  what  Sir  Walter  Scott's  general 
opinion  of  **  Cain  '*  was,  in  the  letter  appended  to  the  Dedica. 
cation,  antty  p.  317.  Mr.  Moore's  was  conTeyed  to  Lord  Byron 
In  tbete  words :  — 

**  I  have  read  Foscari  and  Cain.  The  former  does  not 
please  rae  so  hisfalj  as  Sardanapalus.  It  has  the  fault  of  all 
those  violent  Venetian  stories  ',  being  unnatural  and  impro- 
bable, and  therefore,  in  spite  of  all  jrour  fine  management  of 
them,  appealing  but  remotely  to  one's  sympathies.  But  Cain 
is  wonderful  — terrible  —  never  to  be  forgotten.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  it  will  sink  deep  into  the  world's  heart ;  and  while 
many  will  shudder  at  its  blasphemy,  all  must  fall  prostrate 
before  Its  grandeur.  Talk  of  ^chylus  and  his  Prometheus  I 
here  is  the  true  spirit  both  of  the  Poet— and  the  DeviL" 

Lord  Byron's  answer  to  Mr.  Moore  on  this  occasion  contains 
the  substance  of  all  that  he  erer  thought  fit  to  advance  in 
defence  of  the  assaulted  points  in  his  **  Mystery  : " — 

**  With  respect  to  religion,**  he  says,  **  can  I  never  convince 
you  that  /  hold  no  such  opinions  as  the  characters  in  that 
drama,  which  seems  to  have  Mghtened  every  body  ?  My 
ideas  of  a  character  may  run  away  with  me :  liiie  all  imagin- 
ative men,  I,  of  course,  embody  myself  with  the  character, 
whilt  I  draw  it,  but  not  a  moment  after  the  pen  Is  from  off 
the  p^er." 

He  thus  altodes  to  the  eflbcts  of  the  critical  tempest  exdted 
by  *■  Cafai,'*  in  the  eleventh  canto  of**  Don  Juan  :"^ 

"  In  twice  Ave  years  the  *  greatest  living  poet,' 

Like  to  the  champion  In  the  flsty  ring, 
b  caird  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it. 

Although  tis  an  imaginary  thin|^ 
Even  I— .albeit  I 'm  sure  I  (Ud  not  know  it. 

Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be  king  — 
Was  reckon 'd,  a  considerable  time, 
The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhymes 

**  Bot  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Fallero 

My  Lelpslc,  and  my  Mont  Saint  Jean  seems  Cain.** 

We  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  a  few  of  the  most 
elaborate  summaries  of  the  contemporary  critics,  —  fkvour. 
able  and  unfkvourable  —  beginning  with  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

Mr.  Jefllrey  says,  —  **  Though  *  Cain  *  abounds  in  beautiftil 
passages,  and  snows  more  poirrr,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the 
author's  dramatical  compositions,  we  regret  ^wy  much  that 
it  should  ever  have  been  published. . . .  Lord  Byron  has  no 
priestUke  cant  or  priestlike  reviling  to  apprehend  from  us. 
we  do  not  charge  him  with  being  either  a  disciple  or  an 
apostle  of  Lucifer ;  nor  do  we  describe  his  poetry  as  a  mere 
compound  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  Inclined  to  believe  that  he  wishes  well  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  are  glad  to  testify  that  his  poems  abound  with 
scntimenu  of  great  dignity  and  tenderness,  as  well  as  passages 

of  infinite  sublimity  and  beauty Philosophy  and  poetry 

are  both  very  good  things  in  their  way ;  but,  in  our  opinion, 
tiier  do  not  go  very  well  together.  It  is  but  a  poor  and 
pedumtlc  sort  of  poetry  that  seelu  to  embody  nothing  but  me- 
taphysical subtleties  and  abstract  deductions  of  reason  —  and 
a  very  suspicious  philosophy  that  aims  at  establishing  its 
doctrines  by  appeals  to  the  passions  and  the  fancy.  Though 
such  arguments,  however,  are  worth  little  in  the  schools.  It 
does  not  follow  that  their  effect  is  inconsidersJ>le  in  the  world. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  mischief  of  all  poetical  paradoxes, 
that,  from  the  very  limits  and  end  of  poetry,  which  deals  only 
in  obvlotu  and  glancing  views,  they  are  never  brought  to  the 
Cdr  test  of  argumcnL    An  allusion  to  a  doubtful  topic  will 


& 


Not  only  for  thyself  but  him  who  slew  thee. 
Now,  Cain  1  I  will  divide  thy  burden  with  thee. 

Cain,  Eastward  fhrni  Eden  will  we  take  our  way  : 
*Tis  the  most  desolate,  and  suits  my  steps.  [God 

Adah.  Lead  f  thou  shalt  be  my  guide,  and  may  our 
Be  thine  I    Now  let  us  carry  forth  our  children. 

Cain.  And  he  who  lleth  there  was  childless.     I 
Have  dried  the  fountain  of  a  gentle  race. 
Which  might  have  graced  his  recent  marriage  couch. 
And  might  have  temper'd  tills  stem  blood  of  mine. 
Uniting  with  our  children  Abel's  offspring  1 
OAbel! 

Adah,     Peace  be  with  him  i 

Gexiji.  But  with  me /I 

often  pass  for  a  deflnidve  conclusion  on  it ;  and,  clothed  in 
beautiftil  language,  may  leave  the  most  pernicious  impressions 
behind.  We  therefore  think  that  poeU  ought  fiiirly  to  be 
confined  to  the  established  creed  and  morality  of  their 
country,  or  to  the  aetuai  passions  and  sentiments  of  mankind  ; 
and  that  poetical  dreamers  and  sophists  who  pretend  to 
theorise  according  to  their  feverish  fancies,  without  a  warrant 
from  authority  or  reason,  ought  to  be  banished  the  common- 
wealth of  letters.  In  the  courts  of  morality,  poets  are  unex- 
ceptionable witnestet :  they  may  give  In  the  evidence,  and 
depose  to  Cscts  whether  good  or  ill ;  but  we  demur  to  their 
arbitrary  and  self-pleasing  summing  up ;  they  are  suspected 
Judges^  and  not  very  often  safe  advocates,  where  great 
questions  are  coocemed,  and  universal  principles  brought  to 
Issue." 

The  Reviewer  In  the  Quarterly  was  the  late  Bishop  Heber. 
His  article  ends  as  follows  :.— 

**  We  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  there  is  much  vigour  or 
poetical  propriety  in  any  of  the  characters  of  Lord  Byron's 
Mystery.  Eve,  on  one  occasion,  and  one  only,  expresses 
herself  with  energy,  and  not  even  then  with  any  great  depth 
of  that  maternal  feelhig  which  the  death  of  her  favourite  son 
was  likely  to  excite  in  her.  Adam  moralises  without  dignity. 
Abel  is  as  dull  as  he  is  pious.  Lucifer,  though  bis  first  appear, 
ance  is  well  conceived,  is  as  sententious  and  sarcastic  as  a 
Scotch  metaphysician  ;  and  the  gravaroioa  which  drive  Coin 
into  impiety  are  circumstances  which  could  only  produce  a 
similar  efllect  on  a  weak  and  sluggish  mtnd,  —  the  necessity  of 
exertion  and  the  fear  of  death  1  x'et,  in  the  happiest  climate 
of  earth,  and  amid  the  early  vigour  of  nature,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  describe  (nor  has  Lord  Byron  so  described  it)  the 
toil  to  which  Cain  can  have  been  subject  as  excessive  or  bur- 
densome. And  he  is  made  too  happy  in  his  love,  too  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  his  wife  and  his  child,  to  have  much  leisure  for 
those  gloomy  thoughts  which  belong  to  disappointed  ambition 
and  Jaded  licentiousness.  Nor,  though  there  are  some  passages 
in  this  drama  of  no  common  power,  is  the  general  tone  of  its 

nry  so  excellent  as  to  atone  for  these  Imperfections  of 
SO.  The  dialogue  is  cold  and  constrained.  The  descrip- 
tions are  like  the  shadows  of  a  phantasmagoria,  at  once  in- 
distinct and  artificial.  Except  Adah,  there  is  no  person  in 
whose  fortunes  we  are  interested ;  and  we  close  the  book  with 
no  distinct  or  dinging  recollection  of  any  sinele  passage  in  it, 
and  with  the  general  impression  only  that  Lucifer  has  said 
much  and  done  little,  and  that  Cain  has  been  unhappy  with- 
out grounds  and  wicked  without  an  object.  But  if,  as  a  poem, 
Cain  is  little  qualified  to  add  to  Lord  Byron's  reputation,  we 
are  unfortunately  constrained  to  observe  that  its  poetical 
defects  are  the  very  smallest  of  its  demerits.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
as  some  both  of  its  admirers  and  its  enemies  appear  to  have 
supposed,  a  direct  attack  on  Scripture  atid  on  the  authority  of 
Moses.  The  expressions  of  Cain  and  Lucifer  are  not  more 
offensive  to  the  ears  of  piety  than  such  discourses  must  neces- 
sarily be,  or  than  Milton,  without  ofl\ence,  has  put  into  the 
mouths  of  beings  similarly  situated.  And  though  the  inten. 
tion  is  evident  which  has  led  the  AtheisU  and  Jacobins  (the 
terms  are  convertible)  of  our  metropolis  to  circulate  the  work 
in  a  cheap  form  among  the  populace,  we  are  not  ourselves 
of  opinion  that  it  possesses  much  power  of  active  mischief, 
or  that  many  persons  will  be  very  deeply  or  lastingly  im- 

Sressed  by  inslnuatfons  which  lead  to  no  practical  result,  and 
ifllculties  which  so  obvtously  transcend  tne  range  of  human 
experience." 

It  is  not  unamusing  to  compare  the  above  with  the  follow* 
ing  paragraph  in  one  of  the  Bishop's  private  letters  ai  the 
time :  — 

**  I  have  been  very  busy  since  I  came  home  In  reviewing 
Lord  Byron's  dramatic  poems.  Of  course,  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  find  a  reasonable  quantity  of  lault,  but  I  do  not  think 
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that  I  hare  done  him  Injustice.  *  Percant  qui  ante  not  nostra 
dlxerunt*  I  should  have  liked  to  have  taken  up  the  same 
ground  in  a  great  degree  with  JcfBrey ;  hot,  as  it  wtU  nerer  do 
to  build  on  another  man's  foundation,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
break  ground  on  a  dUftrent  side  of  the  fortress,  though  not,  I 
think,  so  Csvourable  a  one^  and  with  the  disadvantage  of  con. 
tending  against  a  rival,  who  has  conducted  his  attack  with 
admirable  taste  and  skill.** 

The  following  extract  Is  flrom  Mr.  Campbell's  Uagaiine  ;— 

**  *  Cain*  b  altogether  of  a  higher  order  than  '  Sardana. 

EJiis  *  and  the  *  Two  Foscarl.*  Lord  Bfran  has  not,  hidecd, 
Ifllled  our  expectations  of  a  gigantic  picture  of  the  first 
murderer ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  pasuon,  except  the  im<- 
mediate  agonv  of  rage,  which  brings  on  the  catastrophe ;  and 
Cain  himself  Is  little  more  than  the  subject  of  supernatural 
agencr.  This  piece  is  essentially  nothing  but  a  vehicle  for 
striking  allusions  to  the  mighty  abstractions  of  Death  and 
Life,  Eternity  and  Time ;  for  vast  but  dim  descriptions  of  the 
regions  of  space,  and  for  daring  disputations  on  tiiat  great 
problem,  the  origin  of  evil.  The  groundwork  of  the  argu- 
ments on  the  awtul  subjecu  handled  is  very  rommon-place ; 
bat  they  are  arrayed  in  great  majesty  of  language,  and  con- 
ducted with  a  frightful  audacity.  The  direct  attacks  on  tlie 
goodness  of  God  are  not,  perhaps,  taken  apart,  bolder  than 
some  passages  of  Milton  ;  but  thev  inspire  quite  a  diflbrent 
sensation ;  because,  in  thinking  of  Paradise  Lost,  we  never 
regard  the  Deity,  or  SaUn,  as  other  than   great  adverse 

Gtwers,  created  by  the  Imagination  of  the  poet.  Tlie  personal 
entity  which  Milton  has  given  to  his  spiritual  intelligences, 
—  the  local  habiutions  which  he  has  assigned  them,  — the 
material  beauty  with  which  he  has  invested  their  forms,  —  all 
these  remove  the  idea  of  impurity  from  their  discourses.  But 
we  know  nothing  of  Lord  Byron's  Lucifer,  except  his  speeches : 
he  is  invented  only  that  he  may  utter  them  ;  and  the  whole 
appears  an  abstract  discussion,  held  for  Its  own  sake,  not 
maintained  in  order  to  serve  the  dramatic  oonsistencv  of  the 
persons.  He  has  made  no  attempt  to  imitate  Milton's 
plastic  power ;  —  that  power  by  which  our  great  poet  has 
made  his  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  the  ver^  regions  of  space, 
sublime  realities,  palpable  to  the  imagination,  and  has  traced 
the  lineaments  <rf  nis  angelic  messengers  with  the  preciiion  of 
a  sculptor.  The  Lucifer  of  *  Cain '  is  a  mere  bodiless  abstrac- 
tion, —  the  shadow  of  a  dogma ;  and  all  the  scenery  over 
which  he  presides  is  dim,  vague,  and  seen  only  in  faint  outline. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  uncommon  power  displayed,  even 
In  this  shadowing  out  of  the  ethereal  Journey  of  the  spirit  and 
his  victim,  and  In  the  vast  sketch  of  the  world  of  phantasms 
at  which  ther  arrive:  but  they  are  utterly  unlike  the  massive 
grandeurs  oi  Milton's  creation.  We  are  fisr  from  imputing 
Intentional  Impiety  to  Lord  Byron  for  this  Mjrstery ;  nor, 
though  its  language  occasionally  shocks,  do  we  apprehend  any 
danger  will  arise  from  its  perusal.'* 

So  much  for  the  professed  Reviewen.  We  shall  condude 
with  a  passage  from  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  **  Letters  on  the 
Character  and  Genius  of  Lord  Byroo :  '*  — 

**  One  of  the  pieces  which  have  had  the  effect  of  throwing 
the  most  unfavourable  hues,  not  upon  the  brilliancr  of  Lord 
Byron's  poetry,  but  upon  its  resulu  to  society,  is  *  Cain.' 
Yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  that  poem  which  is  second  only  to  portions  of 
similar  import  in  Milton,  —  and  many  of  them  not  seeomd; 
In  a  style  stiU  sweeter  and  more  eloquent,  and  with  equal 
force,  grandeur,  and  purity  of  sentiment  and  conception ; 
such  as  the  most  rlgidlr*religlous  mind  would  have  read. 
If  it  had  come  from  aliiton,  or  any  other  poet  whose  piety 
was  not  suspected,  as  the  eAuion  of  something  approaching 
to  holy  inspiration. 

**  Let  us  then  task  our  candour,  and  Inquire  of  ourselves, 
whether  he  who  could  write  such  passages  could  mean  wrong  ? 
Let  us  recollect,  that  as  the  rebellious  and  blasphemous 
speeches  he  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  Lucifer  and  Cain  are 
warranted  by  Milton's  example,  and  the  fact  of  Cain's  trans- 
gression recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  omiuion  of  the  design 
and  filling  up  a  character  who  should  answer  all  those  speeches 
might  be  a  mere  defect  In  the  poet's  judgment.  He  might 
think  that  Lucifer's  known  character  as  an  Ewil  Spirit  pre- 
cluded his  arguments  from  the  sanction  of  authority ;  and 
that  Cain's  punishment,  and  the  denunciations  which  accom- 
panied it,  were  a  sufficient  warning.  I  know  not  that  any 
objection  has  been  made  to  *  Heaven  and  Earth.*  It  has  the 
same  cast  of  excellence  aa  the  more  perfect  parts  of*  Cain,' 
but,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  intense  in  degree. 


**  It  seems  as  if  Lord  Brron  pcrsoaded  hlmitlf,  wkh 
to  his  own  being,  that  he  nad  always  within  him  two  i 
spiriu  of  good  and  evil  contending  for  the  doarinkaa 
and  thus  reconciled  those  extrMMdinary  Sights  oC  '^-"■*— *' 
elevailoa  and  purity  with  a  suhmisskm  to  the  pride,  the  lb. 
rocity,  the  wmrldiy  pawlons,  the  worldly  enjoyments,  the  cor. 
poreal  pastimes,  the  fkmlliar  humour,  the  volganssBS.  the 
rough  and  coarse  manliness,  to  which  he  altanitely  sarros- 
dered  himself,  and  which  the  gootl-mmlmrwd  jmhik  daoae  to 
consider  as  the  s(rie  attributes  ofhis  personal  character.  Hocfa 
of  his  time,  however,  most  have  been  spent  la  the  auasings 
1^  which  these  high  poems,  so  conpeoed  oC  the  esscnee  of 
thought,  were  produced  ;  and,  in  all  this  large  portion  oC  his 
existence  here,  his  imagination  must  have  botiie  him 
Its  wings  into  ethereal  regions,  fkr  above  the 

sual  enjoyments  of  this  grovelling  eaith.     D .  _ 

minor  poets  deal,  in  mere  splendour  of  words,  his  poetry 
would  be  no  nroof  of  this ;  but  he  wcprrdoes  so :  —  there  is 
always  a  breatnbig  soul  beneath  his  words. 


*  That  o*er-infhrms  th*  tenement  eC  day  :* 


from  the 
Usien  to  his 

dw«a 


It  is  like  the  fragrant  vapour  that  rises  in 
earth  through  the  morning  dew ;  and  when  we 
lyre, 

*  Less  than  a  God  we  think  there  caanc 

Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell. 

That  shigs  so  sweetly  and  so  well  I* 

**  If  Lord  Bvron  thought  that,  however  loodly  noisy  voices 
might  salute  nim  with  a  rode  and  indiscriminate  clamour  of 
applause,  his  poems  were  not  received  with  the  taste  and 
Judgment  they  merited,  and  that  severe  and  crael  comments 
were  attached  to  them  by  those  who  auumed  to  thcnuelTn 
authoritr,  and  who  seldom  allowed  the  genios  witbooc  per- 
verting ft  into  a  cause  of  censure,  that  more  than  outweighed 
the  praise ;  those  fumes  of  (lattery  which  are  impated  as  tlte 
causes  of  a  delirium  that  led  him  into  extravagaodea.  out- 
ragiuK  decorum  and  the  respect  due  to  the  public  never.  In 
fact,  reached  him.  To  confer '  faint  praise '  Is  *  to  damn ; '  to 
conf«»r  praise  in  a  wrong  place  b  to  insult  and  provoke.  Lord 
Byron,  therefore,  had  not,  after  idl,  theeneonragement  that  is 
most  favourable  to  ripen  the  richest  fhiit ;  and  it  was  a  firm 
and  noble  courage  that  still  prompted  him  to  persevere. 

**  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  I  dunk  his  foreign 
residences  were  more  propitious  to  the  energies  of  his  Muse 
than  a  continued  abode  in  England  would  have  been.  The 
poison  of  the  praises  that  were  insldloos  did  not  reach  him 
so  soon  ;  and  ne  was  not  beset  by  treacherous  campankms, 
mortifying  gossip,  and  that  petty  intercourse  with  ordinary 
sodety  which  tames  and  lowers  the  tone  of  the  mind.  To 
mingle  much  with  the  worid  Is  to  be  infolUhly  ilegi  aiWrt  by 
Ikmillarity ;  not  to  mingle,  at  least,  among  the  busy  and  the 
known,  is  to  incur  the  disrespect  to  which  Inslgiwteanee  Is 
subjected.  Lord  Byron's  foreign  residence  exempted  him 
from  these  evils  :  he  saw  a  few  Intimate  (Hands,  and  he  cor- 
responded with  a  few  others  ;  but  such  an  intercourse  docs 
not  expose  to  similar  effocts.  The  necessary  knowledge  and 
necessary  hints  may  thus  be  conveyed ;  but  not  all  the  pesti- 
lent chills  which  general  society  is  so  oflldous  to  unveil. 

**  If  Lord  Brron  had  not  had  a  mind  with  a  strong  spring  ol 
virtue  within  It,  I  think  that  he  would  have  thrown  down  his 
pen  at  some  of  the  attacks  he  recdved,  and  given  himself  up 
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to  the  sensual  pleasures  of  his  rank  for  the 
lifsL  The  finer  parts  of  his  poems  were  eC  such  splritnal 
splendour,  and  so  pure,  though  paaslonate,  an  devattoo,  that 
they  ought  to  have  redeemed  any  parts  which  wara  open  to 
doubt  from  a  malevolent  construction,  and  even  have  eclipsed 
and  rendered  unnoticesble  many  podtive  Csults.  Lord  By- 
ron's style,  like  his  thoughts,  nsa  every  variety :  It  did  not 
attempt  (as  is  the  common  practice)  to  make  poe^  by  the 
metaphoricd  and  the  figurative;  it  foltowed  Us  thoughts, 
and  was  a  part  of  them :  it  did  not  fhtlgue  Itsdf  to  render 
clear  by  Illustration  or  important  by  ornament,  ^fami^  the 
thought  was  dear  or  important  in  itsdH 

**  I  remember,  when  I  first  read  *  Cdn,*  I  thought  It,  as  a 
composition,  the  most  enchanting  and  Irreslstlhle  of  dl  Lord 
Byron's  works ;  and  1  think  so  stuL  Smne  of  the  sentiments, 
tsiken  detachedly,  and  left  unanswered,  are  no  doubt  danger- 
ous, and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  been  so  left ;  but  the  class 
of  readers  whom  this  poem  Is  likely  to  interest  are  eC  so  very 
elevated  a  cast,  and  the  effect  of  the  poetry  is  to  refine,  spil- 
ritualise,  and  illumine  the  imagination  with  such  a  sort  of 
unearthly  sublimity,  that  the  mind  dT  these,  I  am  persoadad, 
will  become  too  strong  to  incur  any  tdnt  thus  predicted,  from 
the  defect  which  has  been  so  much  indsted  on. "J 
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WERNER. 
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Tmtvmv ;  or  tbt  l^n'btvitHntt  x 


A  TRAGEDY. 


TO 


THE     ILLUSTRIOUS     GOETHE, 

BY   ONE    OP    BIS    HUMBLUrr   ADMIRERS, 
THIS   TRAOEOT    IS   DBDICATKO. 


PREFACE. 

The  following  drama  Is  taken  entirely  from  the 
**  German's  Ta/e,  Kruitzner,**  published  many  yean 
ago  in  Zee**  Canterbury  Tales  s  written  (I  believe) 
by  two  sisters,  of  whom  one  furnished  only  this  story 
and  another,  both  of  which  are  considered  superior 
to  the  remainder  of  the  collection.  >  I  have  adopted 
the  characters,  plan,  and  even  the  language,  of  many 
parts  of  this  story.  Some  of  the  characters  are  modi- 
fled  or  altered,  a  few  of  the  names  changed,  and  one 
character,  Ida  of  Stralenheim,  added  by  myself ;  but 
in  the  rest  the  original  is  chiefly  followed.  When  I 
was  young  (about  fourteen,  I  think,)  I  flrst  read  this 
tale,  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me ;  and 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  contain  the  germ  of  much 
that  I  have  since  written.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  ever 
was  very  popular ;  or,  at  any  rate,  its  popularity  has 
since  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  other  great  writers  in 
the  same  department.  But  I  have  generally  found 
that  those  who  had  read  it,  agreed  with  me  in  their 
estimate  of  the  singular  power  of  mind  and  conception 
which  it  devdopes.     I  should  also  add  conception, 

1  [The  truedr  of  **  Werner  '*  was  begun  at  Pisa,  De- 
comber  18th,  18S1,  eompleted  Januanr  20Ui,  1833,  andpub- 
ILthed  in  London  tai  the  Norember  foUowing.  The  reviews 
of  "  Werner  **  were,  without  exception,  unuTourable.  One 
critique  of  the  time  thus  opens:  — 

«  Who  oonld  be  so  absurd  as  to  think,  that  a  dramatist  has 
DO  right  to  make  free  with  other  people's  fidiles  ?  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  quite  aware  that  that  particular  species  of 
genius  which  Is  exhibited  in  the  construction  of  plots,  never 
at  anj  period  flourished  in  England.  We  all  know  that 
Shakspekre  himself  took  his  stories  from  Italian  novels, 
Danish  sagas,  English  Chronicles,  Plutarch's  Lives — from 
aajr  where  rather  than  from  his  own  Invention.  But  did  he 
take  the  whole  of  Hamlet,  or  Juliet,  or  Richard  the  Third. 
or  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  from  any  of  these  foreign  sources  ? 
Did  be  not  invent,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  all  the 
duaraetert  of  his  pieoes  ?  Who  dreams  that  any  old  Italian 
novelist,  or  ballad-maker,  coold  have  formed  the  imagination 
of  such  a  creature  as  Juliet  ?  Who  dreams  that  the  Hamlet 
cS  Shakapeare,  the  princely  enthusiast,  the  melancholy  phi- 
losopher, that  spirit  refined  even  to  pain,  that  most  incom- 
prehensible and  unapproachable  of  all  the  creations  of  human 
genius,  is  the  same  being,  in  any  thing  but  the  name,  with 
the  roofffa,  strong-hearted,  bloody-handed  Amlxtt  of  the 
north  ?  Who  is  there  th.it  supposes  Goethe  to  have  taken  the 
character  of  ki$  Faust  from  tne  nursery  rhymes  and  penny 
pamphlets  about  the  DevQ  and  Doctor  Faustus  ?  Or  who,  to 
come  nearer  home,  imagines  that  Lord  Byron  himself  found 
kit  Sardanapaltts  in  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  ? 

**Bat  here  Lord  Byron  has  invmted  nothing — absolutely 
Momisto.  There  is  not  one  incident  in  his  play,  not  even  the 
most  trivial,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  ftllss  Lee's  novel,  oc- 
curing  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  brought  about  by  exactly 
the  same  agents,  and  producing  exactly  the  same  efTecu  on 
the  plot.    And  then  as  to  the  characters— not  only  is  every 
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rather  than  execution ;  fbr  the  story  might,  pcrliaps, 
have  been  developed  with  greater  advantage.  Amongst 
those  whose  opinions  agreed  with  mine  upon  this  story, 
I  could  mention  some  very  high  names :  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  nor  indeed  of  any  use ;  for  every  one  must 
Judge  accordhig  to  his  own  feelings.  I  merely  refer 
the  reader  to  the  original  story,  that  he  may  see  to 
what  extent  I  have  borrowed  flrom  it ;  and  am  not 
unwilling  that  he  should  flnd  much  greater  pleasure 
in  perusing  it  than  the  drama  which  is  founded  upon 
its  contents. 

I  had  begun  a  drama  upon  this  tale  so  te  back  as 
1815,  (the  first  I  ever  attempted,  except  one  at  thir- 
teen years  old,  called  "  Ulric  and  Ilvina,**  which  I 
had  sense  enough  to  bum,)  and  had  nearly  completed 
an  act,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  circumstances. 
This  is  somewhere  amongst  my  papers  in  Engiai^t^  • 
but  as  it  has  not  been  found,  I  have  re-written  the 
first,  and  added  the  subsequent  acts. 

The  whole  is  neither  intended,  nor  In  any  shape 
adapted,  for  the  stage.  ^ 

Pisa,  February,  1823. 

one  of  them  to  be  found  in  *  Krultsner,*  but  every  one  Is  to  be 
found  there  more  Mlf  and  powerf^ly  developed.  Indeed, 
but  for  the  preparation  which  we  had  received  fhmi  our  old 
familiarity  with  Miss  Lee's  own  admirable  work,  we  rather 
incline  to  think  that  we  should  have  been  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  gist  of  her  noble  imitator,  or  rather  copier,  in  several 
of  what  seem  to  be  meant  for  his  moat  elaborate  delineations. 
The  fkct  is,  that  this  underiating  closeness,  this  humble 
fidelity  of  imitation,  is  a  thhig  so  perfectly  new  hi  any  thing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  //i^ofitrr,  that  we  are  sure  no  one, 
who  has  not  read  the  Canterbury  Tales,  will  be  able  to  form 
the  least  conception  of  what  it  amounts  to. 

**  Those  who  have  never  read  Miss  Lee's  book,  will,  how- 
ever, be  pleased  with  this  production ;  for,  in  truth,  the  story 
is  one  of  the  most  poweriUlly  conceived,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive  stories,  that  we 
are  acquainted  with. 

'  Kruitsner.  or  the  German's  Tale,'  possesses  mystery,  and 
yet  clearness,  as  to  its  structure ;  strength  of  characters,  and 
admirable  contrast  of  characters:  and,  above  all,  the  most 
lively  interest,  blended  with  and  subservient  to  the  most 
ailbcting  of  moral  lessons." 

The  reader  will  find  a  mhiute  analysis.  Introduced  by  the 
above  remarks,  in  Blackwood,  vol.  xli.  p.  710.  ] 

*  [This  is  not  correct.  •*  The  YoungLady's  Tale,  or  the 
Two  Emily's,"  and  "  the  Cergyman's  Tale,  or  Pembroke,'* 
were  contributed  by  Sophia  Lee,  the  author  of  **  The  Recess,** 
the  comedy  of  '*  The  Chapter  of  Accidenu,"  and  **  Alroedya, 
a  Tragedv,"  who  died  In  1824.  The  "  German's  Tale,"  and 
all  the  others  in  the  Canterbury  Collection,  were  written  by 
Harriet,  the  younger  of  the  sisters.] 

'  [Werner  is,  however,  the  only  one  of  Lord  Byron's 
dramas  that  proved  successAU  in  representation.  It  is  still 
(183C)  hi  possession  of  the  stage.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


ACT    I. 


DRAMATIS  PEBSONJE. 


Afen.  — 


Womem,'^ 


UlAIC. 

SraALEXHXui. 

loSNSTUK. 

GABoa. 
Fanz. 

HXNEICK. 

Eaic. 

AaKHKXM. 
MCUTBR. 
RODOLrH. 
LiUDWIO. 

joscphike. 

Ida  Stkalxxueim. 


Scene — Partly  on  the  Frontier  of  SUesla,  and  partly 
in  Slegendorf  Castle,  near  Prague. 

Time —  the  dote  of  the  Thirty  Vear**  War. 


WlSitxntx^ 


ACT  L 

SCENE  L 

T%e  HaU  of  a  dtcaytd  Palace  near  a  smatt  Town  on 
the  Northern  Frontier  of  SUeeia — the  Night  tem^ 
pettnone. 

Wk&kkb  >  amd  JosxraiNK  Am  wife. 

Joe.  Mr  lore,  be  calmer  I 
Wtr.  I  am  calm. 

Joe.  To  me — 

Tea,  but  not  to  thyself:  thy  pace  is  hurried. 
And  no  one  walks  a  chamber  like  to  ours 
With  steps  like  thine  when  his  heart  is  at  rest 
Were  it  a  garden,  I  should  deem  thee  happy. 
And  stepping  with  the  bee  fhim  flower  to  flower ; 
But  Acre/ 

Wer.         Tis  chUI ;  the  tapestry  lets  through 
The  wind  to  which  it  waves  :  my  blood  is  frown. 

Joa.  Ah,  no  I 

Wer.  (emi/ing).  Why  I  wouldst  thou  hare  it  so  ? 

Joe.  I  would 

Have  it  a  healthAil  current 

Wer.  Let  it  flow 

Until  'tis  spilt  or  checked — how  soon,  I  care  not 

Joe.  And  am  I  nothing  in  thy  heart  ? 


J> 


1  [Werner— w«  mean  KruJtxner— is  Mimirablf  drawn. 
Who  do«s  not  recognise  In  him  the  portrait  eC  too  common  a 
character  ?  The  man  of  shining  talent,  ardent  mind,  power- 
All  connections,  brilliant  prospccu,  who,  after  squandering 
awaf  all  in  wanton  lelf- Indulgence,  haring  Uvea  only  for 
himself,  finds  himself  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  character,  the 
pref  of  bitter  regret,  yet  unrepentant,  as  selflsh  in  remorse 
as  in  his  gaieCf.  All  that  is  inconsistent  in  the  oharacter  of 
Kniitsner  is  rendered  still  more  so  in  the  Werner  of  the 
drama.  —  EeL  Jtre.] 

*  [In  this  play.  Lord  Byroo  adopts  the  same  nerreless  and 

Kintless  kind  of  blank  yers^,  which  was  a  sorrow  to  every 
dy  in  his  former  dramatic  essays.  It  Is,  indeed,  "  most 
unmusical,  most  melancholy.'*— **Ofs,**  **tos,"  **ands,'* 
**  fors,"  **  bys,"  "  bau."  and  the  like,  are  the  most  commoa 


fat  Oat  which  mtiat 


Wer. 

Joe.  Then  canst  thou  wish 

break  mine? 
Wer.  (^approaehimp  her  ebwfyy,  ButtelAatlbad 
been— no  matter  what. 
But  much  of  good  and  erfl ;  what  I  am. 
Thou  knowest ;  what  I  might  or  sbooU  have  been. 
Thou  knowest  not:  but  stiU  I  kve  thee. 
Shall  aught  divide  us. 

[  Wx&if  aa  waike  on  oftn^pd^  ohI  thm 
Josamixs. 

The  stonn  of  the  night 
Perhaps  aff'ects  me ;  I  am  a  thing  of  feelings. 
And  have  of  late  been  sickly,  as,  alas  I 
Thou  know' St  by  sufliarings  more  than  ndnc,  my  lorel 
In  watching  me. 
Joe.  To  see  thee  wcH  is  modi — 

To  see  thee  happy 

Wtr.  Where  hast  thou  seen  such  ? 


.1 
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Let  me  be  wretched  with  the  rest ! 

Joi.  But  think 

How  many  in  this  hour  of  tempest  shtvcr 
Beneath  the  biting  wind  and  hcanry  laln, 
Whoee  every  drop  bows  them  down  nearer  earth. 
Which  hath  no  chamber  fat  them  save  beneath 
Her  surfeoe. 

Wer.  And  that's  not  the  wont :  who  cares 

For  chambers  ?  rest  is  aU.     The  wretches  whom 
Thou  namest —  ay,  the  wind  howls  round  them,  and 
The  dull  and  dropping  rain  aapa  in  thdr  bones 
The  creeping  marrow.     I  have  been  a  soldier, 
A  hunter,  and  a  travdler,  and  am 
A  beggar,  and  should  know  the  thing  thon  talk'st  ot 

Joe.  And  art  thou  not  now  shdter'd  fttxn  them  aD  7 

Wer.  Tes.     And  tram  these  akme. 

Joe.  And  that  la  something. 

Wer.  True — to  a  peasant 

Jm.  Should  the  nobly  bom 

Be  thankless  for  that  reftige  wUdi  thdr  babtts 
Of  eariy  delicacy  render  more 
NeedfU  than  to  the  peasant  when  the  ebb 
Of  fortune  leaves  them  on  ^e  shoals  of  life  7 

Wer.  It  is  not  that  thou  know'st  it  ia  not ;  we 
Have  borne  all  this,  I'll  not  say  patiently, 
Except  in  thee-^but  we  have  borne  it 

Joe.  Wen  7 

Wer.  Something  beyond  our  ontwanl  sufferings 
(though 
These  were  enough  to  gnaw  into  our  souls) 
Hath  stung  me  oft,  and,  more  than  ever,  mm. 
When,  but  for  this  untoward  sickness,  which 
Seised  me  upon  this  desolate  flrontier,  and  * 
Hath  wasted,  not  alone  my  strength,  but  means. 
And  leaves  us^no  I  this  is  beyond  me  I^but 
For  this  I  had  been  happy  9 — tAon  been  happy— 
The  splendour  of  my  rank  sustain'd^my  name^ 

conclusions  ot  a  line ;  there  Is 
**  in  linked  sweetness  long  dra' 
thing  of  abrupt  fiery  rigoiir  to 

•- Al0CAlMMff«  J 

*  [In  this  drama  there  is  abaoIotelT  no  poetry  to  be  finmd ; 
and  if  the  measure  of  rerse  which  u  here  dealt  to  us  be  a 
sample  of  what  we  are  to  expect  for  the  (tature,  we  hare  only 
to  entmat  that  Lord  Byron  will  drop  the  ceremony  of  cutting 
up  his  prose  into  lines  of  ten,  elercn,  or  twtf  re  syllables  ( for 
he  is  not  very  punctilious  on  this  head),  and  fisTour  us  with 
It  in  its  natural  state.  It  requires  no  Tvy  cunning  alchemy 
to  transmute  his  Terse  into  prose,  wv,  reversing  the  ex- 
periment, to  convert  his  plain  scntenoce  into  verses  like  his 
own.  —  **  When,"  says  Werner,  **  but  for  this  untoward  sick- 
t,  which  seised  me  upon  this  deeoJaf  fronilor,  and  hath 


no  flow,  no  harmony, 
out:'*  neither  is  there  any 


^ 


My  fkther's  name — been  ttill  upheld ;  and,  mora 
Tban  those 

/os.  (abruptly).  My  son— our  son  —  our  Ulric, 
Been  clasped  again  in  these  long-empty  arms. 
And  all  a  mother's  htmger  satisfied. 
Twelve  years  1  he  was  but  eight  then :  — beautiftil 
He  was,  and  beautifiil  he  must  be  now, 
My  Ulric  I  my  adored  1 

Jfer.  I  have  been  full  oft 

The  chase  of  Fortune ;  now  she  hath  o'ertalcen 
My  spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  bny, — 
Sick,  poor,  and  lonely. 

Jos,  Lonely !  my  dear  husband  ? 

Jfh-.  Or  worse  ^involving  all  I  love,  in  this 
Far  worse  than  solitude,     jllone,  I  had  died. 
And  all  been  over  in  a  nameless  grave. 

Jos.  And  I  had  not  outlived  thee ;  but  pray  take 
Comfort  1    We  have  struggled  long;  and  they  who 

strive 
With  Fortune  win  or  weary  her  at  last. 
So  that  they  find  the  goal  or  cease  to  feel 
Further.     Take  comfort, — we  shall  find  our  boy. 

JFer.  We  were  in  sight  of  him,  of  every  thing 
Which  could  bring  compensation  for  past  sorrow — 
And  to  be  baffled  thus  ! 

Jos.  We  are  not  baffled. 

IFer.  Are  we  not  penniless  ? 

Jos.  We  ne*er  wera  wealthy. 

Wer.  But  I  was  bom  to  wealth,  and  rank,  and 
power ; 
£nioy*d  them,  loved  them,  and,  alas  I  abused  them, 
And  forfeited  them  by  my  &ther*8  wrath. 
In  my  o*er-fervent  youth  ;  but  for  the  abuse 
Long  sufferings  have  atoned.     My  father's  death 
Left  the  path  open,  yet  not  without  snares. 
Thb  cold  and  creeping  kinsman,  who  so  long 
Kept  his  eye  on  me,  as  the  snake  upon 
The  fluttering  bbrd,  hath  ere  this  time  outstept  me, 
Become  the  master  of  my  rights,  and  lord 
Of  that  which  lifts  him  up  to  princes  in 
Dominion  and  domain. 

Jos.  Who  knows  ?  our  son 

May  have  retnm'd  back  to  his  grandsire,  and 
Even  now  uphold  thy  rights  fur  thee  7 

Wsr»  *Tis  hopeless. 

Since  his  strange  disappearance  firom  my  father's, 
Entailing,  as  it  were,  my  sins  upon 
Himself  no  tidings  have  reveal'd  his  course. 
I  parted  with  him  to  his  grandsire,  on 
The  promise  that  his  anger  would  stop  short 
Of  the  third  generation  ;  but  Heaven  seems 
To  daim  her  stem  prerogative,  and  visit 
Upon  my  boy  his  father's  fiiults  and  follies. 

Jos,  I  must  hope  better  still, — at  least  we  have  yet 
Baffled  the  long  pursuit  of  Stralenheim.  [ness  ; 

Wer.  We  should  have  done,  but  for  this  fktal  sick- 
More  &tal  than  a  mortal  malady. 
Because  it  takes  not  life,  but  life's  sole  solace : 
Even  now  I  feel  my  spirit  girt  about 
By  the  snares  of  this  avaricious  fiend ;  — 
How  do  I  know  he  hath  not  track'd  us  here  ? 

watted,  not  alone  107  strength,  but  means,  and  leaves  us— > 
no!  this  is  beirondmel  but  for  this  1  had  been  happy."  — 
This  is.  Indeed,  beyond  us.  If  this  be  ooetry,  then  we  were 
wnmg  in  taking  his  Lordship's  preface  ior  prose.  It  will  run 
oa  ten  feet  as  well  as  the  rest. 

**  Some  of  the  characters  are  modified 

Or  altered,  a  few  of  the  names  changed,  and 

One  character,  Ida  of  Stralenheim, 


Jos.  He  does  not  know  thy  person ;  and  his  spies, 
Who  so  long  watch*d  thee,  have  been  left  at  Hamburgh. 
Our  unexpected  journey,  and  this  change 
Of  name,  leaves  all  discovery  far  behind : 
None  holds  us  here  for  aught  save  what  we  seeoL 

Wer»  Save  what  we  seem !  save  what  we  ore- 
sick  beggars. 
Even  to  our  very  hopes.  — Ha  1  ha  1 

Jim.  Alasl 

That  bitter  laugh  I 

JFer.  Who  would  read  in  this  form 

The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line  ? 
Who,  in  this  garb,  the  heir  of  princely  lands  ? 
IVhOf  in  this  simken,  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancestry  ?  in  this  worn  cheek 
And  fiimine-hollow'd  brow,  the  lord  of  halls 
Which  daily  feast  a  thousand  vassals  ? 

Jos.  Tou 

Ponder'd  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  things. 
My  Werner !  when  you  delgn*d  to  choose  for  bride 
The  foreign  daughter  of  a  wandering  exile. 

War,  An  exile's  daughter  with  an  outcast  son 
Were  a  fit  marriage  ;  but  I  still  had  hopes 
To  lift  thee  to  the  state  we  both  were  bom  for. 
Tour  father's  house  was  noble,  though  decay'd  ; 
And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  ours,  [noble ; 

Jos.  Tour  fiither  did  not  think  so,  though  'twas 
But  had  my  birth  been  all  my  claim  to  match 
With  thee,  I  should  have  deem'd  it  what  it  is. 

Wer.  And  what  Is  that  in  thine  eyes  ? 

Jos.  All  which  it 

Has  done  in  our  behalf, ^nothing. 

Wer.  How, — nothing  ? 

Jos.  Or  worse ;  for  it  has  been  a  canker  in 
Thy  heart  finom  Uie  beginning :  but  for  this, 
We  had  not  felt  our  poverty  but  as 
Millions  of  myriads  feel  it,  cheerfWy  *, 
But  for  these  phantoms  of  thy  feudal  fiithers. 
Thou  mightst  have  eam'd  thy  bread,  as  thousands 

earn  it; 
Or,  if  that  seem  too  humble,  tried  by  commerce. 
Or  ether  dvic  means,  to  amend  thy  fortunes. 

Wer.  (ironieatty).  And  been  an  Hanseatic  burgher  7 
ExceUent !  [art 

Jos.  Whate'er  thou  mightst  have  been,  to  me  thou 
What  no  state  high  or  low  can  ever  change. 
My  heart's  first  choice ;  ^-  which  chose  thee,  knowing 
neither  *  [sorrows: 

Thy  birth,  thy  hopes,  thy  pride ;  nought,  save  thy 
While  they  last,  let  me  comfort  or  divide  them ; 
When  they  end,  let  mine  end  with  them,  or  thee  I 
Wer,  My  better  angel  I  such  I  have  ever  found 
thee; 
This  rashness,  or  this  weakness  of  my  temper. 
Ne'er  raised  a  thought  to  injure  thee  or  thine. 
Thou  didst  not  mar  my  fortunes :  my  own  nature 
In  youth  was  such  as  to  unmake  an  empire. 
Had  such  been  my  inheritance ;  but  now, 
Chasten'd,  subdued,  out- worn,  and  taught  to  know 
Myself,^ to  lose  this  for  our  son  and  thee  ! 
Trust  me,  when,  in  my  two-and-twentieth  spring. 

Added  by  myself ;  hot  in  the  rest  the 

Original  is  chieily  followed.    When 

I  was  young  (about  fourteen,  I  think)  I 

First  read  this  tale,  which  made  a  deep  Impreitton 

Upon  me  "  — 

Nor  is  there  a  line  in  these  so  lame  and  halting,  but  we  could 
point  out  many  in  the  drama  as  bad. — CAHraiu..] 
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My  fiithcT  tMUT*d  roc  finom  my  ikther's  house. 
The  last  sole  adon  of  a  thousand  sires 
(For  I  was  then  the  last,)  It  hurt  me  less 
Than  to  behold  my  boy  and  my  boy's  mother 
Excluded  in  their  innocence  from  what 
My  fettlts  deserved — ezduaion ;  although  then 
My  passions  were  all  living  serpents,  and 
Twined  like  the  gorgon's  round  me. 

\_A  loud  kmoddng  is  hecarL 

Job,  Hark  I 

ffer,  A  knocking ! 

Jog,  Who  can  it  be  at  this  lone  hour  7     We  have 
Few  victors. 

Jfer.  And  poverty  hath  none, 

Save  those  who  come  to  make  It  poorer  stilL 
Wen,  I  am  prepared. 

[WxaKia  puts  hig  hamd  inio  his  bosom,  as  if  to 
seardk  for  some  weapon, 

Jos,  Oh  1  do  not  look  so.    I 

Will  to  the  door.  It  cannot  be  of  import 
In  this  lone  spot  of  wintry  desolation :  — 
The  very  desert  saves  man  fixnn  mankind. 

[Shs  goes  to  the  door. 

Enter  Idskstsix.  > 

Iden,  A  &ir  good  evening  to  my  fidrer  hostess 
And  worthy What  *s  your  name,  my  friend  ? 

Wer,  Are  you 

Not  afraid  to  demand  it  ? 

Iden,  Not  afraid  7 

Egad  I  I  am  afraid.     Ton  look  as  if 
I  ask*d  for  something  better  than  your  name. 
By  the  face  you  put  on  it. 

Wer,  Better,  sir  I 

Iden,  Better  or  worse,  like  matrimony :  what 
Shall  I  say  more  7  You  have  been  aguest  this  month 
Here  in  the  prince's  palace — (to  be  sure. 
His  highness  had  resign*d  it  to  the  ghosts 
And  rats  these  twelve  years — but  *t  is  still  a  palace) — 
I  say  you  have  been  our  lodger,  and  as  yet 
We  do  not  know  your  name. 

Wer.  My  name  is  Werner. 

Iden.  A  goodly  name,  a  very  worthy  name 
As  e'er  was  gilt  upon  a  trader's  board : 
I  have  a  cousin  in  the  lasaretto 
Of  Hamburgh,  who  has  got  a  wife  who  bore 
The  same.     He  is  an  officer  of  trust. 
Surgeon's  assistant  (hoping  to  be  surgeon). 
And  has  done  miracles  i'  the  way  of  business. 
Perhaps  you  are  related  to  my  relative. 

Wer.  To  yours  7 

Jos.  Oh,  yes ;  we  are,  but  distantly. 

[Aside  to  WsaNza. 
Cannot  you  humour  the  dull  gossip  tUl 
We  leam  his  purpose  7 

Iden,  Well,  I'm  ^ad  of  that; 

I  thought  so  all  along,  such  natural  yearnings 
Flay'd  round  my  heart :  — blood  is  not  water,  cousin ; 
And  so  let  *s  have  some  wine,  and  drink  unto 
Our  better  acquaintance :  relatives  should  be 
tViends. 

Wer,  Ton  appear  to  have  drank  enough  already ; 

*  [The  moft  amusing  fenow  in  the  drama  It  Monsieor 
Idenitein ;  who  maket  the  finest  speech,  too,  beyond  com- 
parison,  of  uij  of  the  personages.  The  only  wonder  is, 
where  he  got  it —  EcL  Jlcv.] 

s  [GaOwr  is  a  most  inexplicable  personage :  be  is  always  on 
the  point  of  turning  oat  something  more  than  he  proves  to 


And  if  you  had  not,  I*ve  no  wine  to 
Else  it  were  yours:  but  this  yon  know,  or  shoold 
Ton  see  I  am  poor,  and  sick,  and  will  notsee 
That  I  would  be  alone ;  but  to  your  btsiness ! 
What  brings  you  here  7 

Iden,  Why,  what  should  bring  me 

Wer.  Iknownot,  thooghlthinktiiatlcoahl 
That  which  wiU  send  you  hence. 

Joi,  (aside),  Patlenoe,  dear  Wc 

Iden,  Ton  dont  knowwhat  has  bappen'd,  then  ? 

Joe^  How  shouM  we  ? 

Iden,  The  river  has  o'erikiw'dL 

Joe.  Alas  I  we  have  known 

That  to  our  sorrow  fiv  these  five  days ;  since 
It  kcepa  us  here. 

Iden,  But  what  yon  dont  know  b. 

That  a  great  personage,  who  fUn  would  cross 
Against  the  stream  and  three  postOSoos'  wishes. 
Is  drown'd  below  the  ford,  with  five  post-horses, 
A  monkey,  and  a  mastiiT,  and  a  valet. 

Jos.  Poor  creatures  I  are  you  sure  7 

Iden.  Tea,  of  the  mookey. 

And  the  valet,  and  the  cattle ;  butas  yet 
We  know  not  if  his  excellency 's  dead 
Or  no ;  your  noblemen  are  hard  to  drown. 
As  it  is  fit  that  men  in  oflice  should  be ; 
But  what  is  certahi  is,  that  he  has  swallowM 
Enough  of  the  Oder  to  have  burst  two  peasants ; 
And  now  a  Saxon  and  Hungarian  traveller. 
Who,  at  their  proper  peril,  snatch'd  him  tram 
The  whiriing  river,  have  sent  on  to  cnve 
A  lodging,  ora  grave,  according  as 
It  may  turn  out  with  the  live  or  dcHl  body. 

Joe.  And  where  will  yonrecdvehim  7  here,  I  hope. 
If  we  can  be  of  service  —  say  the  word. 

Iden.  Here  ?  no ;  but  in  the  prince's  own  apartment* 
As  fits  a  noble  guest :  — t  is  damp,  no  doubt. 
Not  having  been  inhabited  these  twelve  years ; 
But  then  he  comes  flrom  a  much  damper  places 
So  scarcely  win  catch  cold  in  t,  if  he  be 
Still  Uable  to  cold — and  if  not,  why 
He  11  be  worse  lodged  to-morrow :  ne'ertheiess» 
I  have  order'd  fire  and  all  appliances 
To  begot  ready  for  the  worst — that  ih 
In  case  he  should  survive. 

Jos,  Poor  gentleman  I 

I  hope  he  wiU,  with  all  my  heart. 

Wer.  Intendant, 

Have  you  not  leam'd  his  name  7    My  Josephine, 

(Aside  to  his  wife. 
Exit  JOSXPHIKX. 

Iden,  His  name  7  oh  Lord  I 

Who  knows  if  he  hath  now  a  name  or  no  7 
'TIS  time  enough  to  ask  it  when  he 's  able 
To  give  an  answer ;  or  if  not,  to  put 
His  hdi^s  upon  his  epitaph.     Methooght 
Just  now  you  chid  me  for  demanding  names  7 

Wer.  True,  true,  Ididso;  yon  say  well  and  wlsdy. 


Enter  Gabor.  < 

Gab,  If  I  intrude,  I  crave 

Idsn. 


Oh,  no  intrusioD  I 


CO- 


be.  A  sort  of  mrsterloos  horror  Is  thrown  round  his  im- 
palpability, in  the  ta!e;  tmt,  in  the  drama,  be  is  onir  a 
sentimental,  moody,  high-mettlod  soldier  of  fortime.  whose 
appearances  and  disappearances  are  alike  sinenlarly  inoppor- 
tane.  and  who  ends  in  a  mere  mercenary.  lUs  character  is, 
we  thinly  deddediy  a  fldlore. — EcL  Res.\ 
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This  Is  the  palace ;  this  a  stranger  like 
Yourself ;  I  pray  you  make  yourself  at  home : 
But  where  *s  his  excellency  ?  and  how  fkres  he  ? 

Gab,  Wetly  and  wearily,  but  out  of  peril : 
lie  paused  to  change  his  garments  in  a  cottage, 
(Where  I  dolTM  mine  for  these,  and  came  on  hither) 
And  has  almost  recover'd  from  his  drenching. 
He  will  be  here  anon. 

Idau  What  ho,  there  I  bustle  I 

Without  there,  Herman,  Weilburg,  Peter,  Conrad  ! 

{^Givta   dirtetioHM   to  different  eerifantt  toho 
enter. 
A  nobleman  sleeps  here  to  night — see  that 
AU  is  in  order  in  the  damask  chamber — 
Keep  up  the  stove — I  will  myself  to  the  cellar — 
And  Madame  Idenstein  (my  consort,  stranger), 
Shall  fUmlsh  forth  the  bedrapparel ;  for. 
To  say  the  truth,  they  are  marvellous  scant  of  this 
Within  the  palace  precincts,  since  his  highness 
Left  it  some  dosen  years  ago.     And  then 
His  excellency  will  sup,  doubtless  ? 

Gab.  Faith  I 

I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  should  think  the  pillow 
Would  please  him  better  than  the  table  after 
His  soaking  in  your  river :  but  fbr  fear 
Tour  viands  should  be  thrown  away,  I  mean 
To  sup  myscU;  and  have  a  friend  without 
Who  will  do  honour  to  your  good  cheer  with 
A  traveller's  appetite. 

Idem.  But  are  you  sure 

His  excellency But  his  name :  what  Is  it  ? 

Gab.  I  do  not  know. 

Iden.  And  yet  you  saved  his  life. 

Gab.  I  help'd  my  friend  to  do  ao. 

Iden.  Well,  that  *s  strange, 

To  save  a  man's  life  whom  you  do  not  know. 

Gab.  Not  so ;  for  there  are  some  I  know  so  well, 
I  scarce  should  give  myself  the  trouble. 

Iden.  Pray, 

Good  friend,  and  who  may  you  be  ? 

Gab.  By  my  fhmily, 

Hungarian. 

Iden.  Which  is  caU*d  ? 

Gab.  It  matters  Uttle. 

leten.  (cuuic).  I  think  that  all  the  world  are  grown 
anonymous, 
Since  no  one  cares  to  tell  me  what  he 's  call'd  I 
Fray,  has  his  excellency  a  large  suite  ? 

Gab.  Sufficient 

Iden.  How  many  7 

Gab.  I  did  not  count  them. 

We  came  up  by  mere  accident,  and  Just 
In  time  to  drag  him  through  his  carriage  window. 

Iden.  Well,  what  would  I  give  to  save  a  great  man  1 
No  doubt  you  *11  have  a  swingeing  sum  as  recompense. 

Gab.  Perhaps. 

Iden.  Now,  how  much  do  you  reckon  on  7 

Gab.  I  have  not  yet  put  up  myself  to  sale : 
In  the  mean  time,  my  best  reward  would  be 
A  glass  of  your  Hockcheimer — a  ffreen  glass, 
Wreath*d  with  rich  grapes  and  Bacchanal  devices, 
0*erflowlng  with  the  oldest  of  your  vintage ; 
For  which  I  promise  you,  in  case  you  e'er 
Run  haaard  of  being  drown'd,  (although  I  own 
It  seems,  of  all  deaths,  the  least  likely  for  you,) 
I  *11  pull  you  out  for  nothing.     Quick,  my  friend. 
And  think,  fbr  every  bumper  I  shall  quaff, 
A  wave  the  less  may  roll  above  your  head. 


Iden.  (atide).  I  don't  much  like  this  fellow — close 
and  dry 
He  seems,  two  things  which  suit  me  not :  however. 
Wine  he  shall  have ;  if  that  uoloek  him  not, 
I  shall  not  sleep  t»>night  fbr  cmioaity. 

lExit  Idkmsteix 

Gab.  (to  WxaKca).  This  roaster  oftbe  ceremonies  is 
The  intendant  of  the  palace,  I  presume : 
'Tis  a  fine  building,  but  decay'd. 

ff^er.  The  apartment 

Design'd  for  him  you  rescued  will  be  found 
In  fitter  order  for  a  sickly  guest 

Gab.  1  wonder  then  you  occupied  it  not. 
For  you  seem  delicate  in  health. 

JTer.  (quicAfy).  Sir  1 

Gab.  Pray 

Excuse  me :  have  I  said  aught  to  offend  you  7 

Wer.  Nothing :  but  we  are  strangers  to  each  other. 

Gab.  And  that 's  the  reason  I  would  have  us  less  so : 
I  thought  our  bustling  guest  without  had  said 
Tou  were  a  chance  and  passing  guest,  the  counterpart 
Of  me  and  my  companions. 

^r«r.  Very  true. 

Gab.  Then,  as  we  never  met  before,  and  never. 
It  may  be,  may  again  encounter,  why, 
I  thought  to  cheer  op  this  old  dungeon  here 
(At  least  to  me)  by  asking  you  to  share 
The  fare  of  my  companions  and  myselfl 

Wer.  Pray,  pardon  me ;  my  health 

Gab.  Even  as  you  please. 

I  have  been  a  soldier,  and  perhaps  am  blunt 
In  bearing. 

Wer,  I  have  also  served,  and  can 

Bequite  a  soldier's  greeting. 

Gab.  In  what  service  7 

The  Imperial  7 

Wer.  (giadUy,  and  then  intemtpHng  himself).     I 
conunanded — no — I  mean        4 
I  served  ;  but  it  Is  many  years  ago. 
When  first  Bohemia  raised  her  banner  'gainst 
The  Austrian. 

Gab.  Well,  that 's  over  now,  and  peace 

Has  tum'd  some  thousand  gallant  hearts  adrift 
To  live  as  they  best  may ;  and,  to  say  truth. 
Some  take  the  shortest 

Wer.  What  Is  that  7 

Gab.  Whate'er 

They  lay  their  hands  on.     All  Silesia  and 
Losatia's  woods  are  tenanted  by  bands 
Of  the  late  troops,  who  levy  on  the  country 
Their  maintenance :  the  Chatelains  must  keep 
Their  castle  walls — beyond  them  tis  but  doubtftil 
Travel  for  your  rich  count  or  fbll-Uown  baron. 
My  comfort  is  that,  wander  where  I  may, 
I  've  little  left  to  lose  now. 

Wer.  And  I — nothing. 

Gab,  That  *s  harder  stffl.     Tou  say  you  were  a 
soldier. 

Wer.  I  was. 

Gab.  Tou  look  one  stilL     All  soldiers  are 

Or  should  be  comrades,  even  though  enemies. 
Our  swords  when  drawn  must  cross,  our  engines  aim 
(While  leveird)  at  each  other's  hearts ;  but  when 
A  truce,  a  peace,  or  what  you  will,  remits 
The  steel  into  its  scabbard,  and  lets  sleep 
The  spark  which  lights  the  matchlock,  we  are  brethren. 
Tou  are  poor  and  sickly  —  I  am  not   rich,  but 
healthy; 
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I  want  fiir  nothing  which  I  cannot  want ; 
Tou  seem  devoid  of  this — wilt  share  it  ? 

[6abo&  puBm  omt  kU  purse, 

ffer.  Who 

Told  >x>u  I  was  a  beggar  ? 

(?a5.  Tou  yourself^ 

In  saying  you  were  a  soldier  during  peace-time. 

lyer.  {fwMng  at  him  with  tmtpieiok),      Tou  know 
me  not  ? 

Gab,  I  know  no  nuoit  not  even 

Myself :  how  should  I  then  know  one  I  ne*er 
Beheld  till  half  an  hour  since  ? 

IVer.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Tour  oiTer  *s  noble  were  it  to  a  friend. 
And  not  unkind  as  to  an  unknown  stranger, 
Though  scarcely  prudent ;  but  no  less  I  thank  you. 
I  am  a  beggar  in  all  save  his  trade ; 
And  when  I  beg  of  any  one,  it  shall  be 
Of  him  who  was  the  first  to  offer  what 
Few  can  obtain  by  asking.    Pardon  me.  [Exit. 

Gab.  (soliu).  A  goodly  fellow  by  his  looks,  Uiough 
worn. 
As  most  good  fellows  are,  by  pain  or  pleasure, 
TVhich  tear  life  out  of  us  before  our  time ; 
I  scarce  know  which  most  quickly :  but  he  seems 
To  have  seen  better  days,  as  who  has  not 
Who  has  seen  yesterday  ? — But  here  approaches 
Our  sage  intendant,  with  the  wine :  however. 
For  the  cup*s  sake  1 11  bear  the  cupbearer. 

Enter  Idknstkxk. 

Iden,  *T  is  here  I  the  supernaculum  I  twenty  years 
Ofagclf  ^tisaday. 

Gab.  Which  epoch  makes 

Toung  women  and  old  wine ;  and  *t  is  great  pity. 
Of  two  such  excellent  things,  increase  of  years. 
Which  stiU  Improves  the  one,  should  spoil  the  other. 
Fill  fail — Here  *s  to  our  hostess  ! — your  fidr  wife  I 

[Taheetheplaes, 

Iden,  Fair  I  "Wen,  I  trust  your  tute  in  wine  is 
equal 
To  t^*<^  you  show  for  beauty  ;  but  I  pledge  you 
Nevertheless. 

Gab,  Is  not  the  lovely  woman 

I  met  in  the  adjacent  hall,  who,  with 
An  air,  and  port,  and  eye,  which  would  have  better 
Beseemed  this  palace  in  its  brightest  days 
(Though  in  a  garb  adapted  to  its  present 
Abandonment),  retum'd  my  salutation  — 
Is  not  the  same  your  spouse  7 

fden,  I  would  she  were  I 

But  you  *re  mistaken :  — that 's  the  stranger's  wife. 

Gab.  And  by  her  aspect  she  might  be  a  prince*s : 
Though  time  hath  touched  her  too,  she  still  retains 
Much  beauty,  and  more  mitfesty. 

Idem.  And  that 

Is  more  than  I  can  say  for  Madame  Idenstein, 
At  least  in  beauty :  as  for  mi^esty. 
She  has  some  of  its  properties  whidi  might 
Be  spared — but  never  mind  I 

Gab.  I  don't     But  who 

May  be  this  stranger  ?     He  too  hath  a  bearing 
Above  his  outward  fortunes. 

/cbx.  There  I  dlifer. 

He  *s  poor  as  Job,  and  not  so  patient ;  but 
Who  he  may  be,  or  what,  or  aught  of  him. 
Except  his  name  (and  that  I  only  learned 
To-night),  I  know  not 


Gab.  But  how  came  he  here  ? 

Idem.  In  a  most  miserable  old  caleche. 
About  a  month  since,  and  immediately 
Fell  sick,  almost  to  death.     He  should  have  died. 

Gab.  Tender  and  true ! — but  why  ? 

Idem.  Why,  what  b  life 

Without  a  living  ?     He  has  not  a  stiver. 

Gab.  In  that  case,  I  much  wonder  that  a  pcnoa 
Of  your  apparent  prudence  should  admit 
Guests  so  forlorn  into  this  noble  mansion.         [i 

Idem.  That  *s  true ;  but  pity,  as  you  know. 
One's  heart  commit  these  follies  ;  and  besides. 
They  bad  some  valuables  left  at  that  time. 
Which  paid  their  way  up  to  the  present  hour ; 
And  so  I  thought  they  might  as  well  be  lodged 
Here  as  at  the  small  tavern,  and  I  gave  them 
The  run  of  some  of  the  oldest  palace  rooms* 
They  served  to  air  them,  at  the  least  as  kmg 
As  they  could  pay  for  fire-wood. 

Gab.  Poor  souls ! 

Idem.  Ay, 

Exceeding  poor. 

Gab.  And  yet  unused  to  poverty. 

If  I  mistake  not     Whither  were  they  going  ? 

Idem.  Oh  1  Heaven  knows  where,  unless  to  beanpen 
itself. 
Some  days  ago  that  look*d  the  likeliest  Journey 
For  Werner. 

Gab.  Werner !  I  have  heard  the  name : 

But  it  may  be  a  feign*d  one. 

Idem.  Like  enough  I 

But  hark !  a  noise  of  wheels  and  voices,  and 
A  blase  of  torches  from  without^     As  sure 
As  destiny,  his  excellency  *s  come. 
I  must  be  at  my  post :  will  you  not  Join  me. 
To  help  him  from  his  carriage,  and  present 
Tour  humble  duty  at  the  door  ? 

Gab.  I  dngg'd  him 

From  out  that  carriage  when  he  would  have  given 
His  barony  or  county  to  repel 
The  rushing  river  fhnn  his  gur^ing  throat 
He  has  valets  now  enough :  they  stood  aloof  then. 
Shaking  their  dripping  ears  upon  the  shore. 
An  roaring  "  Help  1  **  but  offering  none ;  and  as 
For  duty  (as  you  caU  it) — I  did  mine  them^ 
Now  do  youre.  Hence,  and  bow  and  cringe  him  here  I 

Idem,  /cringe  I — but  I  shaU  kse  the  opportunity — 
Plague  take  it !  he  HI  be  here,  and  I  imi<  there  / 

[Exit  loKKsxanr  haatSf, 

Re-'emter  WnHxa. 

Wier.  {to  himeelf).     I  heard  a  noise  of  wbeds  and 
voices.     How 
An  sounds  now  jar  me  I 

StUl  here  1    Is  he  not  [  Arectvtn^  Gxaoa. 

A  spy  of  my  pursuer's  ?    His  frank  offer 
So  suddenly,  and  to  a  stnmger,  wore 
The  aspect  of  a  secret  enemy ; 
For  friends  are  slow  at  such. 

Gab.  Sir,  you  seem  rapt ; 

And  yet  the  time  is  not  akin  to  thought 
These  old  walls  wiU  be  noisy  soon.     The  baron. 
Or  count  (or  whatsoe'er  this  half-drown*d  noble 
May  be),  for  whom  this  desolate  village  and 
Its  lone  inhabitants  show  more  respect 
Than  did  the  dements,  is  come. 

Idem,  (without}.  This  wiy-~ 

This  way,  your  excellency  :^have  a  carc^ 
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The  staircase  is  a  little  gloomy,  and 
Somewhat  decay'd ;  but  if  we  had  expected 
So  high  a  guest — Pray  take  my  arm,  my  lord  I 

Enter  SruiLKvaEXU*  Idskstun,  and  AttendanU — 
partly  hit  own,  and  partljf  Retainer*  of  the  Domain 
of  which  Idsvstbin  it  IntendanL 

StraL  I H  rest  me  here  a  moment 

Iden.  (to  the  teroantt).  Ho  I  a  chair ! 

Instantly,  knaves  I  [Stralekhxim  tits  down, 

Wer,  (aside),         Tis  he  I 

StraL  I  *m  better  now. 

Who  are  these  strangers  ? 

Iden.  Please  you,  my  good  lord. 

One  says  he  is  no  stranger. 

Wer,  (jdoud  and  haatily),      JFho  says  that  ? 

[  TAcy  looh  at  him  with  surprise. 

Iden,  Why,  no  one  spoke  of  you,  or  to  you  / — but 
Here 's  one  his  excellency  may  be  pleased 
To  recognise.  [Pointiny  to  Gabok. 

GimL  I  seek  not  to  disturb 

His  noble  memory. 

StraL  I  apprehend 

This  is  one  of  the  strangers  to  whose  aid 
I  owe  my  rescue.     Is  not  that  the  other  ? 

[Pointiny  to  Wx&vzk. 
My  state  when  I  was  succour'd  must  excuse 
My  uncertainty  to  whom  I  owe  so  much. 

Iden,  He !  —  no,  my  lord,  he  rather  wants  for  rescue 
Than  can  afford  it    *T  is  a  poor  sick  man, 
TraTel-tired,  and  lately  risen  flrom  a  bed 
From  whence  he  never  dream*d  to  rise. 

StraL  Methought 

That  there  were  two. 

Gab,  There  were,  in  company  ; 

But  in  the  service  render'd  to  your  lordship, 
I  needs  must  say  but  one,  and  he  is  absent 
The  chief  part  of  whatever  aid  was  render'd 
Was  his :  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  first 
My  wOl  was  not  inferior,  but  his  strength 
And  youth  outstripp'd  me  ;  therefbre  do  not  waste 
Tour  thanks  on  me.     I  was  but  a  glad  second 
Unto  a  nobler  principal 

StraL  Where  is  he  ? 

An  Atten,  tSj  lord,  he  tarried  in  the  cottage  where 
Tour  excellency  rested  for  an  hour,  | 

And  said  he  would  be  here  to-morrow. 

StraL  Till 

That  hour  arrives,  I  can  but  offer  thanks, 
And  then 

G(d>.  I  seek  no  more,  and  scarce  deserve 

So  much.     My  comrade  may  speak  for  himself. 

S^raL  (Jixiny  his  eyes  upon  Wxrnzr  :  then  aside). 
It  cannot  be !  and  yet  he  must  be  look'd  to. 
'T  is  twenty  years  since  I  beheld  him  with 
These  eyes ;  and,  though  my  agents  still  have  kept 
Theirs  on  him,  policy  has  held  aloof 
My  own  fhnn  his,  not  to  alarm  him  into 
Suspicion  of  my  plan.     Why  did  I  leave 
At  Hamburgh  those  who  would  have  made  assurance 
If  this  be  he  or  no  ?     I  thought  ere  now. 
To  have  been  lord  of  Siegendorf,  and  parted 
In  haste,  though  even  the  elements  appear 
To  fight  against  me,  and  this  sudden  flood 

May  keep  me  prisoner  here  till 

[Ife  pauses,  and  loohs  at  Wzrvkb  ;  then  resumes. 

This  man  must 
Be  watch'd.     If  it  is  he,  he  is  so  changed. 
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His  foUier,  rising  firom  his  grave  again. 

Would  pass  him  by  unknown.     I  must  be  wary  t 

An  error  would  spoil  aU. 

Iden,  Tour  lordship  seems 

Pensive.     Will  it  not  please  you  to  pass  on  ? 

StraL  'Tis  past  fatigue  which  gives  my  weigh'd- 
down  spirit 
An  outward  show  of  thought     I  will  to  rest 

Idtn,  The  prince's  chamber  is  prepared,  with  all 
The  very  furniture  the  prince  used  when 
Last  here,  in  its  full  splendour. 

(Aside,)  Somewhat  tatter'd. 
And  devilish  damp,  but  fine  enough  by  torch-light ; 
And  that  *s  enough  for  your  right  noble  blood 
Of  twenty  quarterings  upon  a  hatchment ; 
So  let  their  bearer  sleep  *neath  something  like  one 
Now,  as  he  one  day  will  for  ever  lie. 

Stral,  (risiny  and  tuminy  to  Gabor).  Good  night 
good  people  1     Sir,  I  trust  to-morrow 
Will  find  me  apter  to  requite  your  service. 
In  the  mean  time  I  crave  your  company 
A  moment  in  my  chamber. 

Gab.  1  attend  you. 

StraL  (after  a  few  steps,  pauses,  and  eaUs  Wer- 
ker).  Friend  I 

iFer,  Sir  • 

Iden,  Sir/  Lord — oh  Lord  i  Why  don't  you  say 
His  lordship,  or  his  excellency  ?     Pray 
My  lord,  excuse  this  poor  man's  want  of  breeding : 
He  hath  not  been  accustom'd  to  admission 
To  such  a  presence. 

StraL  (to  Ideicstxiv).  Peace,  intendant  1 

Iden,  Oh  1 

I  am  dumb. 

StraL  (to  Wbrnxr).  Have  you  been  long  here  ? 

jyer.  Long  ? 

StraL  1  sought 

An  answer,  not  an  echo. 

fFer,  You  may  seek 

Both  from  the  walls.     I  am  not  used  to  answer 
Those  whom  I  know  not 

StraL  Indeed  I    Ne'er  the  less. 

You  might  reply  with  courtesy  to  what 
Is  ask'd  in  kindnen. 

Wer,  When  I  know  it  such, 

I  will  requite — that  is,  reply — in  unison. 

StraL  The  intendant  said,  you  had  been  detain'd 
by  sickness — 
If  I  could  aid  you — journeying  the  same  way  ? 

fVer,  (^eJdy),  I  am  not  Journeying  the  same  way  ! 

StraL  How  know  ye 

That  ere  you  know  my  route  ? 

jyitr.  Because  there  is 

But  one  way  that  the  rich  and  poor  must  tzead 
Together.     You  diverged  ftxnn  that  dread  path 
Some  hours  ago,  and  I  some  days :  henceforth 
Our  roads  must  lie  asunder,  though  they  tend 
All  to  one  home. 

Stral,  Tour  language  is  above 

Your  station. 

Wer,  (biUerfy),  Is  it  7 

Stnd,  Or,  at  least,  beyond 

Your  garb. 

Wer.  'T  is  well  that  it  is  not  beneath  it 

As  sometimes  happens  to  the  better  clad. 
But  in  a  word,  what  would  you  with  me  7 

Stral,  (startled).  I  7 

Wer,  Yes — you  I  You  know  me  not  &nd  question 
me. 
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And  winder  6iat  I  nmrer  not — not  knowing 
Mj  inquisitor.     Explain  wbat  yoa  would  bsvc. 
And  then  in  satisfy  yourself;  or  me. 

StraL  I  knew  not  that  you  bad  reasons  fin* 
Ifer.  Many  lisve  soch : — Have  you  none? 

Noneirtildi  can 


ir«r. 

The  same  unknown  and  humble  stranger,  if 
He  wishes  to  remain  so  to  the  man 
VFho  can  have  nought  in  *^«*"'»«"  with  liim. 


Sir, 

I  will  not  balk  your  humour,  thoo«|i  untoward : 
I  only  meant  you  sertioe — but  good  night ! 
Intendant,  show  tiie  wayl  (to Gabob.)  Sir,  you  will 
with  me  ? 
[BxrmMt  SraALKXHKDf  amd  attrmdanttj  Imev- 


Wer.  (mIu).  *Tis  he!  I  am  taken  in  the  tofls. 
fbre 
I  quitted  Hamburgh,  Giulio,  his  late  steward, 
InfbrmM  me,  that  he  bad  <rt)tain*d  an  order 
From  Brandenbuig*s  elector,  for  the  arrest 
Of  Kraitsner  (such  the  name  I  then  bore),  when 
I  came  upon  tiie  frontier ;  the  free  dty 
Alone  preserved  my  freedom — till  I  left 
Its  walls — fool  that  I  was  to  quit  them  !    But 
I  deem'd  this  humble  garb,  and  route  ooacun^ 
Had  bailled  the  slow  hounds  in  their  pursuit. 
What  ^  to  be  done  7  He  knows  me  not  by  persop ; 
Nor  could  aught,  saxe  the  eje  of  apprehension, 
HaTc  recognised  Aum,  after  twenty  years. 
We  met  so  lardy  and  so  coldlT  in 
Our  youth.     But  those  about  him !    Now  I  can 
Divine  the  frankness  of  the  Hungarian,  who 
No  doubt  b  a  mere  tool  and  spy  of  Straleoheim's, 
To  sound  ana  to  secure  me.     Without  means ! 
Sck,  poor — begirt  too  with  the  flooding  rircrs. 
Impassable  eren  to  the  wealthy,  with 
AH  the  appliances  which  purchase  modes 
Of  orerpowcring  peril  with  men*s  lires,  — 
How  can  I  hope !    An  hour  ago  methought 
My  state  beyond  despair ;  and  now,  *t  is  such. 
The  past  9cems  paradise.     Another  day. 
And  I  *m  detected, — on  the  rerr  ere 
Of  honours,  rights,  and  my  Inbentance, 
When  a  few  drops  of  gold  might  save  me  still 
In&Touxingan  escape. 


Fritx,  Immediately. 

Idem.  I  tell  3rou  ^  Is  impossible. 

Fritz.  It  must 

Be  tried,  howrrer ;  and  if  one  express 
F^  Tou  must  send  on  others,  tin  the  answer 
Anires  fhxn  Frankf^>rt,  fhxn  the  commandant. 

Idau  1  win  do  what  I  can. 

Frits.  AndrecoUcct 

To  spare  no  trouble ;  you  wiU  be  repaid 
Tenfold. 

Idem,      The  bamn  is  retired  to  rest  ? 

Fritz.  He  hath  thrown  himself  into  an  easy  chair 
Beside  the  fire,  and  slumbers ;  and  has  order'd 
He  may  not  be  disturb'd  until  deveD, 
When  he  wiU  take  himself  to  bed. 

IdcM.  Before 

An  hour  is  past  I H  do  my  best  to  serve  hira. 

Friiz^  Remember !  [Exit  Furs. 
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Idem.  The  devil  take  these  great  mcB! 

Think  an  tUngs  made  fivtlMm.     Nov 
Bouse  up  same  half  a  doaen  shivering 
From  their  scant  paUeCa,  and,  at  peril 
Of  their  lives,  de«atdi  ttem  o*cr  the  liw 
FtaddiDrt.    Mediinks  the  baron^ 
Some  hours  ago  might  teach  him 
Butno^«ttaaaC*  and  there  ^  an 
Are  yon  there^  Mynheer  Wcraer  ? 

Wer.  Ton  hanpc  left 

Tour  noble  guest  right  qpickly. 

Idem.  Tes— he's 

And  seems  to  like  that 
Here  is  a  pndut  for  the  coniimndant 
Of  Fnnkfort,  at  an  risks  md  an 
But  I  must  not  kse  time :  Good  night  I 

ir«r.  -  To 

So,  so,  it  thk±ens !  Ay,  "the 
This  taUics  wen  with  an  the  pifor 
Of  this  cool,  mlmlating  fiend,  who  walks 
Between  me  and  my  fiither's  house.     No  doubt 
Qe  writes  for  a  detachment  to  convey  me 
Into  some  secret  fortress.  —  Sooner  than 

This 

[WEKim  looJb  arommd,  emd  m^rkrt  mp  a 
fyimjf  am  a  tabU  ca  m  reecss. 

Now  I  am  mastrr  of  myadf  at 
Bark,— footsteps  1  How  do  I  know  Oat  Stnknhdai 
wm  wait  for  even  the  show  of  tiiat  authority 
Which  is  to  ovcnhadow  usnrpatbn  7 
That  he  suspects  me  ^  certain.     I*malone; 
He  with  a  numerous  train.    I  weak ;  he  Strang 
In  gold.  In  numbers,  rank,  anthocity. 
I  namdesB,  or  involving  in  my  name 
Destruction,  tin  I  rrnch  my  own  domain ; 
He  fuU-blown  witii  his  titles,  whidi  Impose 
StiU  f^nther  on  these  obscure  pet^  buigheis 
Than  they  could  do  elsewhere.     HarkI  nearerstflll 
in  to  the  secret  pasage^  which  communicates 

With  the No!  an  is  sileot — twas  niy  foncy ! — 

StiU  as  the  breathless  tnterval  betwca 

The  flash  and  thunder :  — I  must  hnh  niy  soul 

Amidst  its  perils.     Yet  I  wffl  retire^ 

To  see  if  stOl  be  unexplored  the 

I  wot  of :  it  win  serve  me  as  a  den 

Of  secrecy  lor  some  honn,at  the 

[Wsurxa  drmn  m  pameiU  cad  exUm  dodmg  U 
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Emter  Gxaoa  amd  J< 
G^b.  Where  b  your  husband  ? 
Jm.  Here,  1  thought 

Not  long  dnce  in  his  chamber. 

Have  many  outlets,  and  he  may  be 

To  accompany  the  intendant. 

Put  many  questions  to  the  intendant  on 
The  sut^ect  of  yxNir  lord,  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  have  my  doubts  if  he  means  wcIL 


Ikfthfan 


What  can  there  be  in  common  with  the  proud 
And  wealthy  baron,  and  the  unknown  Werner? 

Guh.  That  you  know  besL 

Joe.  Or,  if  It  were  so^ 

Come  Tou  to  stir  youndf  in  his  behalf^ 
Bather  than  that  of  him  whose  life  yon  saved  ? 

G^h.  I  belp'd  to  save  him,  as  In  peril ;  but 
I  did  not  pledge  mysdf  to  serve  him  In 
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Oppression.     I  Imow  well  these  nobles,  and 
Their  thousand  modes  of  trampling  on  the  poor. 
I  have  proved  them ;  and  my  spirit  boils  up  when 
I  find  them  practising  against  the  weak :  — 
This  la  my  only  motive. 

Jos,  It  would  be 

Not  easy  to  persuade  my  consort  of 
Tour  good  intentions. 

Gab,  Is  he  so  suspicious  7 

Joi.  He  was  not  once  ;  but  time  and  troubles  have 
Made  him  what  you  beheld. 

Gab.  I  'm  sorry  for  it 

Suspicion  is  a  heavy  armour,  and 
With  its  own  weight  impedes  more  than  protects. 
Good  night !  I  trust  to  meet  with  him  at  daybreak. 

[Exit  Gabok. 

Re-enUr  Idkxstxiv  and  wome  Peasants.     JoszrHXNS 
retires  up  Hue  Hall. 

Fint  Ptasani.  But  if  I*m  drown'd  ? 

Jdn.  Why,  you  will  be  well  paid  for 't. 
And  have  risk'd  more  than  drowning  for  as  inuch, 
I  doubt  not 

Seetmd  Peastmt,   But  our  wives  and  fiunilies  ? 

Iden.  Cannot  be  worse  off  than  they  are,  and  may 
Be  better. 

Third  Feasant.  I  have  neither,  and  will  venture. 

Iden.  That 's  right     A  gallant  carle,  and  fit  to  be 
A  scddier.     1 11  promote  you  to  the  ranks 
In  the  prince's  body-guard — if  you  succeed  ; 
And  you  shall  have  besides,  in  sparkling  coin, 
Two  thalers. 

T%ird  Peasant  No  more  I 

Jden.  Out  upon  your  avarice ! 

Can  that  low  vice  alloy  so  much  ambition  1 
I  tell  thee,  fellow,  that  two  thalers  in 
Small  change  will  subdivide  into  a  treasure. 
Do  not  five  hundred  thousand  heroes  daily 
Risk  lives  and  souls  for  the  tithe  of  one  thaler  ? 
When  had  you  half  the  sum  ? 

Tfiird  Peasant  Never — but  ne'er 

The  less  I  must  have  three. 

Iden.  Have  you  foigot 

Whose  vassal  you  were  bom,  knave  ? 

TJkird  Peasant.  No — the  prince's, 

And  not  the  stranger's. 

Iden,  Sirrah  I  in  the  prince's 

Absence,  I'm  sovereign ;  and  the  baron  is 
My  intimate  connection ;  ^-  **  Cousin  Idenstein  I 
(Quoth  he)  you'll  order  out  a  dozen  villains." 
And  so,  you  villains  1   troop  —  march  —  march,  I 

And  if  a  single  dog's-ear  of  this  packet 

Be  sprinkled  by  the  Oder— look  to  it  I 

For  every  page  of  paper,  shall  a  hide 

Of  yours  be  stretch'd  as  parchment  on  a  drum, 

Like  Ziska's  skin,  to  beat  alarm  to  all 

Befractory  vassals,  who  can  not  effect 

Impossibilities  —  Away,  ye  earth«worms ! 

[Exit,  driving  them  out 
Jos.  (^connnff  forward).  I  fain  would  shun   these 
scenes,  too  oft  repeated. 
Of  feudal  tyranny  o'er  petty  victims ; 
I  cannot  aid,  and  will  not  witness  such. 
Even  here,  in  this  remote,  unnamed,  dull  spot. 
The  dimmest  in  the  district's  map,  exist 
The  insolence  of  wealth  in  poverty 
O'er  something  poorer  still — the  pride  of  rank 


In  servitude,  o'er  something  still  more  servile ; 

And  vice  In  misery  affecting  still 

A  tatter'd  splendour.     What  a  state  of  being  I 

In  Tuscany,  my  own  dear  sunny  land. 

Our  nobles  were  but  dtixens  and  merchants. 

Like  Cosmo.     We  had  evils,  but  not  such 

As  these ;  and  our  all-ripe  and  gushing  valleys 

Made  poverty  more  cheerfUl,  where  each  herb 

Was  in  itself  a  meal,  and  every  vine 

Rain'd,  as  it  were,  the  beverage  which  makes  glad 

The  heart  of  man ;  and  the  ne'er  unfelt  sun 

(But  rarely  clouded,  and  when  douded,  leaving 

His  warmth  behind  in  memory  of  his  beams) 

Makes  the  worn  mantle,  and  the  thin  robe,  less 

Oppressive  than  an  emperor's  Jewell'd  purple. 

But,  here  1  the  despots  of  the  north  appear 

To  imitate  the  ice-wind  of  their  clime. 

Searching  the  shivering  vassal  through  his  rags. 

To  wring  his  soul — as  the  bleak  elements 

His  form.     And  'tis  to  be  amongst  these  sovereigns 

My  husband  pants  1  and  such  his  pride  of  births 

That  twenty  years  of  usage,  such  as  no 

Father  bom  in  a  humble  state  could  nerve 

His  soul  to  persecute  a  son  withal. 

Hath  changed  no  atom  of  his  early  nature ; 

But  I,  bom  nobly  also,  firom  my  &thcr*8 

Kindxiess  was  taught  a  different  lesson.     Father  I 

May  thy  long-tried  and  now  rewarded  spirit 

Look  down  on  us  and  our  so  long  desired 

Ulric  I    I  love  my  son,  as  thou  didst  me  I 

What'9  that  ?    Thou,  Werner !  can  it  be  ?  and  thus  ? 

Enter  Wsrkbh  hastily,  with  the  knife  in  his  hand, 
by  the  secret  panel,  which  he  dotes  hurriedly  after 
him, 

Wer.  (not  at  first  recognising  her).   Discover'd  I 

then  I  '11  stab (recognising  her. ) 

Ah  i  Josephine, 
Why  art  thou  not  at  rest  ? 

Jos.  What  rest  ?    My  God  I 

What  doth  this  mean  ? 

Wer.  (showing   a   rouleau).    Here's   gcid'^gold, 
Josephine, 
Will  rescue  us  fhnn  this  detested  dungeon. 

Jos.  And  how  obtain'd  ?  —  that  knife ! 

Wer.  'Tis  bloodless— yeC 

Away —  we  must  to  our  chamber. 

Jos.  But  whence  comest  thou  7 

Wer.  Ask  not!  but  let  us  think  where  we  shall 
go  — 
This — this  will  make  us  way  —  (showing  the  gold) — 
-  I'll  fit  them  now. 

Jos.  1  dare  not  think  thee  gui}ty  of  dishonour. 

Wer.  Dishonour! 

Jos.  I  have  said  it 

Wer.  Let  us  hence. 

*Tis  the  last  night,  I  trust,  that  wc  need  pass  here. 

Jos.  And  not  the  worst,  I  hope. 

Wer.  Hope  1  I  make  sure. 

But  let  us  to  our  chamber. 

Jos.  Yet  one  question  — 

What  hast  thou  done? 

Wer.  (fiercely).  Left  one  thing  undone,  which 

Had  made  all  well :  let  me  not  think  of  it ! 
Away  I 

Jos.      Alas,  that  I  should  doubt  of  thee ! 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE  L 
A  HaR  in  the  Bome  Palace. 

Emier  iDXNsnxv  amd  Others. 

Iden,  Fine  doings  I  goodly  doings  I  honest  doings  I 
A  baron  pillaged  in  a  prince's  palace ! 
Where,  tUl  this  hour,  such  a  sin  ne'er  was  heard  ot 

Fritz.  It  hardly  could,  unless  the  rats  despoU'd 
The  mice  of  a  few  shreds  of  tapestry. 

Iden.  Oh !  that  I  e'er  should  live  to  see  this  day  I 
The  honour  of  our  city  *s  gone  for  ever. 

Fritz.  Well,  but  now  to  discover  the  delinquent : 
The  baron  is  determined  not  to  lose 
This  sum  without  a  search. 

Iden.  And  so  am  L 

Fritz.  But  whom  do  you  suspect  ? 

Iden.  Suspect !  all  people 

Without — within — above — below — Heaven  help  me ! 

Fritz.  Is  there  no  other  entrance  to  the  chamber  ? 

Iden.  None  whatsoever. 

Fritz.  Are  you  sure  of  that  7 

Iden.  Certain.     I  have  lived  and  served  here  since 
my  birth. 
And  if  there  were  such,  must  have  heard  of  such. 
Or  seen  it. 

Fritz.        Then  it  must  be  some  one  who 
Had  access  to  the  antechamber. 

Iden.  .  Doubtless. 

Fritz,  The  man  call'd  ITemer's  poor  1 

Iden.  Poor  as  a  miser,  i 

But  lodged  so  iSu'  off,  in  the  other  wing. 
By  which  there's  no  communication  with 
The  baron's  chamber,  that  it  can't  be  he. 
Besides,  I  bade  him  *<  good  night"  hi  the  hall. 
Almost  a  mile  off,  and  which  only  leads 
To  his  own  apartment,  about  the  same  time 
When  this  burglarious,  larcenous  felony 
Appears  to  have  been  committed. 

Fritz.  There's  another. 

The  stranger 

Iden.  The  Hungarian  ? 

FriU.  He  who  help'd 

To  fish  the  baron  ftom  the  Oder. 

Iden.  Not 

Unlikely.     But,  hold — might  it  not  have  been 
One  of  the  suite  7 

Fritz.  How?     »^e,  sir! 

Iden.  No — not  yov. 

But  some  of  the  inferior  knaves.     You  say 
The  baron  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair — 
The  velvet  chair — in  his  embroidered  night-gown ; 
His  toilet  spread  before  him,  and  upon  It 
A  cabinet  with  letters,  papers,  and 
Several  rouleaux  of  gold ;  of  which  one  only 
Has  disappear'd ; — the  door  unbolted,  with 
No  difficult  access  to  any. 

Fritz.  Good  sir. 

Be  not  so  quick ;  the  honour  of  the  corps 
Which  forms  the  baron's  household  *s  uniropeach'd 
From  steward  to  scullion,  save  in  the  fair  way 
Of  peculation ;  such  as  in  accompts. 
Weights,  measures,  larder,  cellar,  buttery, 

'  ["  Ynar  printer  hai  made  an  odd  mistike :  —  *  fmor  as  a 
vuse;  imtewl  of  *poor  as  a  miser.'    The  expression  majr 
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Where  all  men  take  their  prey;  at 

Postage  of  letters,  gathering  of  rents, 

Purveying  feasts,  and  understanding  with 

The  honest  trades  who  ftimish  noUe 

But  for  your  petty,  picking,  downrfgftai  tUevefy, 

We  scorn  it  as  we  do  board-wages.    Then 

Had  one  of  our  folks  done  it,  he  woold  not 

Have  been  so  poor  a  spirit  as  to  hasard 

His  neck  for  one  rouleau,  but  have  swoop'd  all ; 

Also  the  cabinet,  if  portable. 

Iden.  There  is  some  sense  in  that 

Friiz.  No,  sir,  be 

*Twas  none  of  our  corps ;  but  some  petty,  trivial 
Picker  and  stealer,  without  art  or  genius^ 
The  only  question  is — Who  else  could  hove 
Access,  save  the  Hungarian  and  yonraelf  ? 

Iden.  Tou  don't  mean  me? 

Friu.  No,  sir;  I  honour  more 

Tour  talents 

Iden.  And  my  prfaidplea,  I  hope. 

Fritz.  Of  course.     But  to  the  point:    What's  to 
be  done? 

Iden.  Nothing — but  there's  a  good  deol  to  be  said. 
Well  offer  a  reward ;  move  heaven  and  earth. 
And  the  police  (though  there  *s  none  nearer  than 
Frankfort);  post  notices  in  manuscript 
(For  we  've  no  printer) ;  and  set  by  my  deilL 
To  read  them  (for  few  can,  save  he  and  I). 
Well  send  out  villains  to  strip  beggars,  and 
Search  empty  pockets ;  also,  to  arrest 
All  gipsies,  and  Ul-clothed  and  saDow  people. 
Prisoners  well  have  at  least,  if  not  the  culprit ; 
And  for  the  baron's  gold— if  'tis  not  found. 
At  least  he  shall  have  the  fbll  satisfoctfon 
Of  melting  twice  its  substance  in  the  raising 
The  ghost  of  this  rouleau.     Here'k  aldiemy 
F<n'  your  lord's  hMses  ! 

Friiz.  He  hath  foond  a  better. 

Iden.  Where? 

Fritz.  In  a  mort  Immfiwe  Inheritance. 

The  late  Count  Slegendorf,  his  distant  kinsman. 
Is  dead  near  Prague,  in  his  castle,  and  my  lord 
Is  on  his  way  to  take  possession. 

Iden.  Was  there 

No  heir  7 

Fritz.     Oh,  yes ;  but  he  has  dtssppear'd 
Long  fhmi  the  worid's  eye,  and  perhaps  the  world. 
A  prodigal  son,  beneath  his  ikther^  ban 
For  the  last  twenty  years ;  for  whom  his  sire 
Refused  to  kill  the  fotted  calf;  and,  therefore. 
If  living,  he  must  chew  the  husks  stilL    But 
The  baron  would  find  means  to  sQcnoe  him. 
Were  he  to  re-appear :  he's  politic. 
And  has  much  influence  with  a  certain  court. 

Iden.  He's  fortunate. 

Fritz.  'TIS  true,  there  Is  a  grandson. 

Whom  the  late  count  redaimM  from  his  son%  hands. 
And  educated  as  his  heir ;  but  then 
His  birth  is  doubtftiL 

Iden.  How  so  ? 

Fritz.  His  aire  made 

A  left-hand,  love,  imprudent  sort  of  marriage. 
With  an  Italian  exile's  dark-eyed  daughter : 
Noble,  they  say,  too ;  but  no  match  for  such 
A  house  as  Slegendorf  s.     The  grandsire  ill 
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Could  tyrook  the  alliance;  and  could  ne'er  be  brought 
To  see  the  parents,  though  he  took  the  son. 

IdeiL.  If  he 's  a  lad  of  mettle,  he  may  yet 
I>ispute  your  claim,  and  weave  a  web  that  may 
Puzzle  your  boron  to  unravel. 

Fritz.  Why, 

For  mettle,  be  has  quite  enough :  they  say. 
He  forms  a  happy  mixture  of  his  sire 
And  grandsire*B  qualities, ^impetuous  as 
The  former,  and  deep  as  the  latter ;  but 
The  strangest  is,  that  he  too  disappearM 
Some  months  ago. 

/</€».  The  devil  he  did ! 

Fritx.  Why,  yes : 

It  must  have  been  at  his  suggestion,  at 
An  hour  so  critical  as  was  the  eve 
Of  the  old  man's  death,  whose  heart  was  broken  by  it 

Idau  Was  there  no  cause  assign'd  7 

Fritx.        ,  Plenty,  no  doubt. 

And  none  perhaps  Ae  true  one.     Some  averr'd 
It  was  to  seek  his  parents ;  some  because 
The  old  man  held  his  spirit  in  so  strictly 
(But  that  could  scarce  be,  for  he  doted  on  him); 
A  third  believed  he  wish'd  to  serve  in  war, 
But  peace  being  made  soon  after  his  departure. 
He  might  have  since  retum'd,  were  that  the  motive ; 
A  fourth  set  charitably  have  surmised, 
As  there  was  something  strange  and  mystic  in  him. 
That  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  nature 
He  had  Join'd  the  black  bands,  who  lay  waste  Lusatia, 
The  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
Since  the  last  years  of  war  had  dwindled  into 
A  kind  of  general  oondottiero  system 
Of  bandit  warftre ;  each  troop  with  its  chieC 
And  all  against  mankind. 

Idea,  That  cannot  be. 

A  young  heir,  bred  to  wealth  and  luxury. 
To  risk  his  life  and  honours  with  disbanded 
Soldiers  and  desperadoes ! 

Fritz.  Heaven  best  knows  I 

But  there  are  human  natures  so  allied 
Unto  the  savage  love  of  enterprise. 
That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a  pleasure. 
I  *ve  heard  that  nothing  can  reclaim  your  Indian, 
Or  tame  the  tiger,  though  their  infancy 
Were  fed  on  milk  and  honey.     After  all. 
Tour  Wallenstein,  your  Tilly  and  Gustavus. 
Tour  Bannier,  and  your  Torstenson  and  Weimar, 
Were  but  the  same  thing  upon  a  grand  scale ; 
And  now  that  they  are  gone,  and  peace  proclaim'd. 
They  who  would  follow  the  same  pastime  must 
Pursue  it  on  their  own  account     Here  comes 
The  baron,  and  the  Saxon  stranger,  who 
Was  his  chief  aid  in  yesterday's  escape, 
But  did  not  leave  the  cottage  by  the  Oder 
Until  this  morning. 

EmUr  Stkalekbum  and  Ulric.  ^ 

Stnd.  Since  you  have  refused 

AU  compensation,  gentle  stranger,  save 
Inadequate  thanks,  you  almost  check  even  them. 
Making  me  feel  the  worthlessness  of  words, 

>  [The  characters  ore  zqt  thing  but  original. . . .  Ulric  is 
only  the  Giaour,  Connifd,  Lara,  Alp.  &c.  &c.  rehaafaed  and 
served  up  as  a  Bohemian.  '*  Calum,  non  animum  mutant." 
It  Is  the  old  mess  with  a  new  sauce.  Compare  him  particu- 
larlr  with  Lara,  and  you  must  be  struck  witn  the  resemblance. 
Boui  hlsh-bom  —  both  leaving  home  mysteriously — both 
suspected  of  being  linked  with  desperate  characters — both 


And  blush  at  my  own  barren  gratitude. 
They  seem  so  niggardly,  compared  with  what 
Tour  courteous  courage  did  in  my  behalf 

Vhr,  I  pray  yon  press  the  theme  no  further. 

StroL  But 

Can  I  not  serve  yon  7     Ton  are  young,  and  of 
That  mould  which  throws  out  heroes;  fidr  in  favour; 
Brave,  I  know,  by  my  living  now  to  say  so ; 
And  doubtlessly,  with  such  a  form  and  heart. 
Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war. 
As  ardently  fbr  glory  as  you  dared 
An  obscure  death  to  save  an  unknown  stranger 
In  an  as  perilous,  but  opposite,  element 
You  are  made  for  the  service :  I  have  served  ; 
Have  rank  by  birth  and  soldiership,  and  friends, 
Who  shall  be  yours.     'Tis  true  this  pause  of  peace 
Favours  such  views  at  present  scantily ; 
But  twill  not  last,  men's  spirits  are  too  stirring ; 
And,  after  thirty  years  of  conflict,  peace 
Is  but  a  petty  war,  as  the  times  show  us 
In  every  forest,  or  a  mere  arm'd  truce. 
War  will  reclaim  his  own ;  and,  in  the  meantime. 
You  might  obtain  a  post,  which  would  ensure 
A  higher  soon,  and,  by  my  influence,  fiUl  not 
To  rise.     I  speak  of  Brandenburg,  wherein 
I  stand  well  with  the  Elector ;  in  Bohemia, 
Like  you,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  we  are  now 
Upon  its  fhmtier. 

Ulr.  You  perceive  my  garb 

Is  Saxon,  and  of  course  my  service  due 
To  my  own  sovereign.     If  I  must  decline 
Your  offer,  'tis  with  the  same  feeling  which 
Induced  it 

StroJL         Why,  this  is  mere  usury  I 
I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and  you  refuse 
The  acquittance  of  the  interest  of  the  debt. 
To  heap  more  obligations  on  me,  till 
I  bow  beneath  them. 

Vhr,  You  shall  say  so  when 

I  daim  the  payment 

Stnd,  Well,  sir,  since  you  will  not — 

You  are  noUy  bom  ? 

Vlr,  I  have  heard  my  kinsmen  say  so. 

'  Strol.  Tour  actions  show  it     Might  I  ask  your 
name? 

Vlr.  Ulric. 

StrcL  Tour  house's  ? 

XJlr,  When  I  *m  worthy  of  it, 

1 11  answer  you. 

StraL  (and9).  Most  probably  an  Austrian, 
Whom  these  unsettled  times  forbid  to  boast 
His  lineage  on  these  wild  and  dangerous  fhmtiers. 
Where  the  name  of  his  country  is  abhorr'd. 

[Alomd  to  FaiTZ  and  Idkvstxin. 
So,  sirs  I  how  have  ye  sped  in  your  researches  ? 

/dim.  Indifferent  well,  your  excellency. 

StraL  Then 

I  am  to  deem  the  plunderer  is  caught  ? 

Iden,  Humph ! — not  exactly. 

Str<d,  Or  at  least  suspected  ? 

Iflen,  Oh  I  for  that  matter,  very  much  suspected. 

Stral.  Who  may  he  be  ? 

returning  to  play  the  nugnifico— both  charged  with  heary 
crimes,  by  people  who  had  met  them  while  absent  on  their 
wild  exploits,  and  both  ready  to  get  rid  of  their  accusers  by 
the  summary  process  of  murder.  Both  arc.  moreover,  \  cr) 
ftne  speakers,  valiant  men,  hlgh-browed,  brlghtH!ycd»  black- 
haired.  —  Mauixm.] 
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Iden.  'Why,  don't  you  know,  my  lord  ? 

Stral,  How  should  I  ?  I  was  fiist  asleep. 

Idtn,  And  so 

Was  I,  and  that  *8  the  cause  I  know  no  more 
Than  does  your  excellency. 

StraL  Dolt! 

Iden.  TVhy,  If 

Tour  lordship,  being  robb*d,  don*t  recognise 
The  rogue ;  how  should  I,  not  being  robb'd,  identify 
The  thief  among  so  many?     In  the  crowd. 
May  it  please  your  excellency,  your  thief  looks 
Exactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  better : 
*T  is  only  at  the  bar  and  in  the  dungeon 
That  wise  men  know  your  felon  by  his  features ; 
But  in  engage,  that  if  seen  there  but  once. 
Whether  he  be  found  criminal  or  no, 
His  face  shall  be  so. 

StraL  (to  Farrz).     Prithee,  Fritx,  inform  me 
What  hath  been  done  to  trace  the  fellow  ? 

Fritz,  Faith  I 

My  lord,  not  much  ta  yet,  except  coujecture.       [me 

StraL  Besides  the  loss  (which,  I  must  own,  affects 
Just  now  materially),  I  needs  would  find 
The  villain  out  of  public  motives ;  for 
So  dexterous  a  spoiler,  who  could  creep 
Through  my  attendants,  and  so  many  peopled 
And  lighted  chambers,  on  my  rest,  and  snatch 
The  gold  before  my  scarce-closed  eyes,  would  soon 
Leave  bare  your  borough.  Sir  Intendant ! 

Iden.  True ; 

If  there  were  aught  to  carry  off,  my  lord. 

Ulr.  What  is  all  this  ? 

StraL  Tou  Join*d  us  but  this  morning. 

And  have  not  heard  that  I  was  robb'd  last  night. 

Ulr.  Some  rumour  of  it  reach'd  me  as  I  pass'd 
The  outer  chambers  of  the  palace,  but 
I  know  no  fixrther. 

StraL  It  is  a  strange  business ; 

The  intendant  can  inform  you  of  the  fiurts. 

Iden.  Most  willingly.     Tou  see 

StraL  (impatiently).  Defer  your  tale. 

Till  certain  of  the  hearer*s  patience. 

Men.                                                   That 
Can  only  be  approved  by  proofs.    Tou  see 

StraL  (again  interrupting  him,   and  addreaeing 
IjLaxc). 
In  short,  I  was  asleep  upon  a  chair. 
My  cabinet  before  me,  with  some  gold 
Upon  it  (more  than  I  much  like  to  lose, 
Though  in  part  only) :  some  ingenious  person 
Contrived  to  glide  through  all  my  own  attendants. 
Besides  those  of  the  place,  and  bore  away 
A  hundred  golden  ducats,  which  to  find 
I  would  be  fain,  and  there's  an  end.    Perhaps 
Tou  (as  I  still  am  rather  fdnt)  would  add 
To  yesterday's  great  obligation,  this. 
Though  slighter,  yet  not  slight,  to  aid  these  men 
(Who  seem  but  lukewarm)  in  recovering  it  ? 

Ulr.  Most  willingly,  and  without  loss  of  time  — 
(  To  lozifSTZiy).  Come  hither,  mynheer  I 

Idgn.  But  so  much  haste  bodes 

Eight  Uttle  speed,  and 

Uht  Standing  motionless 

None ;  so  let's  march  ;  well  talk  as  we  go  on. 

Iden»  But 

Ulr.         Show  the  spot,  and  then  111  answer  you. 

Fritz.  I  wiU,  sir,  with  his  excellency's  leave. 

StraL  Do  so,  and  take  yon  old  ass  with  you. 
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Fritz.  Hence  I 

Ulr,  Come  on,  old  orade,  expound  thy  riddle  I 

[Exit  with  Innmny  and  Farrs. 
StraL  (tolua).  A  stalwart,  active,  soldier-looking 
stripling. 
Handsome  as  Hercules  ere  his  flnt  labour. 
And  with  a  brow  of  thought  beyond  hb  yean 
When  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindles  up 
In  answering  yours.     I  wish  I  ooold  engage  him  • 
I  have  need  of  some  such  spirits  near  me  now. 
For  this  inheritance  is  worth  a  vtmg^ 
And  though  I  am  not  the  man  to  yield  without  one. 
Neither  are  they  who  now  rise  up  between  me 
And  my  desire.  The  boy,  they  say,  t  a  bold  one ; 
But  he  hath  plajr'd  the  truant  in  some  hour 
Of  ftvakish  folly,  leaving  fortune  to 
Champion  his  claims.  That'swelL  The  fkther,  whom 
For  years  I've  track'd,  as  does  the  blood-hound,  never 
In  sight,  but  constantly  in  scent,  had  put  me 
To  fkult ;  but  here  I  have  him,  and  tliat's  better. 
It  must  be  Ac  /    AU  circumstance  prodainis  it ; 
And  careless  voices,  knowing  not  the  cause 
Of  my  inquiries,  stiU  confirm  it  — Tes  t 
The  man,  his  bearing,  and  the  mystery 
Of  his  arrival,  and  the  time ;  the  account,  too, 
The  Intendant  gave  (for  I  have  not  beheld  her) 
Of  liis  wife's  dignified  but  foreign  aspect ; 
Besides  the  antipathy  with  which  we  met, 
As  snakes  and  lions  shrink  back  firom  each  other 
By  secret  instinct  that  both  must  be  foes 
Deadly,  without  being  natural  prey  to  either ; 
All  —  all  —  confirm  it  to  my  mind.    However, 
Wen  grapple,  ne'ertheless.     In  a  few  houn 
The  order  comes  flrom  Frankfort,  if  these  waters 
Rise  not  the  higher  (and  the  weather  fiivours 
Their  quick  abatement),  and  111  have  him  safe 
Within  a  dungeon,  where  he  may  avouch 
His  real  estate  and  name ;  and  there's  no  harm  done. 
Should  he  prove  other  than  I  deem.     This  robbery 
(Save  for  the  actual  loss)  is  lucky  also: 
He's  poor,  and  that's  suspicious — he's  unknown. 
And  that  *s  defenceless.  —  True,  we  have  no  prooCi 
Of  guilt,  —  but  what  hath  he  of  innocence  7 
Were  he  a  man  indifferent  to  my  prospects, 
In  other  bearings,  I  should  rather  lay 
The  Inculpation  on  the  Hungarian,  who 
Hath  something  which  I  like  not ;  and  alone 
Of  all  around,  except  the  intendant,  and 
The  prince's  household  and  my  own,  had  ingress 
Familiar  to  the  chamber. 

Enter  Oabor. 

Friend,  how  fkre  you  ? 

Gab,  As  those  who  fan  well  everywhere,  when  they 
Have  supp'd  and  slumber'd,  no  great  matter  how  — 
And  you,  ray  lord  ? 

Stral.  Better  in  rest  than  purse : 

Mine  inn  is  like  to  cost  me  dear. 

GcUf.  I  heard 

Of  your  late  loss  ;  but  'tis  a  trifle  to 
One  of  your  order. 

Stral.  Tou  would  hardly  think  so, 

Were  the  loss  yours. 

Gab.  I  never  had  so  much 

(At  once)  in  my  whole  life,  and  therefore  am  not 
Fit  to  decide.    But  I  carac  here  to  seek  you.    [them. 
Tout  couriers  are  tum'd  back — I  have  outstripp'd 
In  my  return. 
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StraL  Toul— Why? 

Gab.  I  went  at  daybreak, 

To  watch  for  the  abatement  of  the  river, 
As  being  anxious  to  resume  my  Journey. 
Tour  mcswngers  were  all  check'd  like  myself  ; 
And,  seeing  the  case  hopeless,  I  await 
The  current's  pleasure. 

SiraL  Would  the  dogs  were  in  it  1 

Why  did  they  not,  at  least,  attempt  the  passage  7 
I  ordered  this  at  aU  risks. 

Gab,  Could  you  order 

The  Oder  to  divide,  as  Moses  did 
The  Red  Sea  (scarcely  redder  than  the  flood 
Of  the  swoln  stream),  and  be  obey'd,  perhaps 
They  might  have  ventured. 

StraL  I  must  see  to  It : 

The  knaves!  the  slaves  1 — but  they  shall  smart  for 
this.  [Exit  SraALBKHEiM. 

Gab.  (solus).   There  goes  my  noble,  feudal,  celf- 
will'd  baron  I 
Epitome  of  what  brave  chivalry. 
The  preux  chevaliers  of  the  good  old  times. 
Have  left  us.     Yesterday  he  would  have  given 
His  lands  (if  he  hath  any),  and,  still  dearer. 
His  sixteen  quarterings,  for  as  much  fresh  air 
As  would  have  fiU'd  a  bladder,  while  he  lay 
QuigUng  and  foaming  half  way  through  the  vrindow 
Of  his  o*enet  and  water-logg*d  conveyance ; 
And  now  he  storms  at  half  a  dozen  wretches, 
Becau^  they  love  their  lives  too !  Yet,  he 's  right : 
'TIS  strange  they  should,  when  such  as  he  mayputthem 
To  hazard  at  his  pleasure.     Oh  I  thou  world  I 
Thou  art  indeed  a  melancholy  jest  I      [Exit  Gabox. 


SCENE  11. 
T%«  Apartrnmi  of  Wutysa,  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  JosxTHiyx  and  Ulxxc. 

Jos.  Stand  back,  and  let  me  look  on  thee  again  ( 
My  Ulric  I^my  beloved  l-^can  it  be — 
After  twelve  years  ? 

Ulr.  My  dearest  mother  I 

Jos,  Yes  I 

My  dream  is  realised — how  beautifhl !  — 
How  more  than  aU  I  sigh*d  for  I  Heaven  receive 
A  mother's  thanks  I — a  mother's  tears  of  joy  I 
This  is  indeed  thy  work  I  —  At  such  an  hour,  too^ 
He  comes  not  only  as  a  son,  but  saviour. 

Ulr.  IS  such  a  joy  await  me,  it  must  double 
What  I  now  fed,  and  lighten  from  my  heart 
A  part  of  the  long  debt  of  duty,  not 
Of  love  (for  that  was  ne*er  withheld) — forgive  me  t 
This  long  delay  was  not  my  fliult  ^ 

Jos,  I  know  it. 

But  cannot  think  of  sorrow  now,  and  doubt 
U I  e'er  felt  it,  *t  is  so  daisied  from 
My  memory,  by  this  oblivious  transport  I  ^- 
My  son! 

Enter  Wxayxa. 

Wer.        What  have  we  here, — more  strangers  ? 
Joe,  No  I 

JjDok  upon  him  I  What  do  you  see  ? 

1  [Ciric  behavec  (kr  too  hopenillf  «nd  too  dutlAiIlr  for  an 
aMSMin  and  a  brigand.    He  it  of  the  Giaour  and  tne  Lara 
j  order -~  a  IVestail  ruiBan.  ~£e/.  Bee,^ 
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Wer.  A  stripling. 

For  the  first  time 

Ulr,  {kneelingy.  For  twelve  long  years,  my  ikther  i 

Wer.  Oh,  God  1 

Jos.  He  Aints  I 

Wer.  Ko—  I  am  better  now — 

Ulric  I    (Embraces  hiwu) 

Ulr.  My  ikther,  Siegendorf  1 

JFer.  (starting).  Hush  I  boy — 

The  walls  may  hear  that  name  I 

Ulr.  What  then  ? 

Wtr.  Why,  then  ^ 

But  we  will  talk  of  that  anon.     Remember, 
I  must  be  known  here  but  as  Werner.     Come  1 
Come  to  my  arms  again  1    Why,  thou  look'st  all 
I  should  have  been,  and  was  not     Josephine  I 
Sure  'tis  no  father's  fondness  dassles  me ; 
But,  had  I  seen  that  form  amid  ten  thousand 
Youth  of  the  choicest,  my  heart  would  have  chosen 
This  for  my  son  I 

Ulr.  And  yet  you  knew  me  not  I 

Wer.  Alas  I  I  have  had  that  upon  my  soul, 
Which  makes  me  look  on  all  men  with  an  eye 
That  only  knows  the  evil  at  first  glance. 

Ulr.  My  memory  served  me  far  more  fondly :  I 
Have  not  forgotten  aught ;  and  oft-times  in 
The  proud  and  princely  halls  of  ^I 11  not  name  them. 
As  you  say  that  *t  is  perilous)  —  but  1*  the  pomp 
Of  your  sire's  feudal  mansion,  I  look'd  back 
To  the  Bohemian  mountains  many  a  sunset. 
And  wept  to  see  another  day  go  down 
O'er  thee  and  me,  with  those  huge  hills  between  us. 
They  shall  not  part  us  more. 

Wer.  I  know  not  that    * 

Are  you  awar^  my  ikther  is  no  more  ? 

Ulr.  Oh,  heavens  I  I  left  him  in  a  green  old  age. 
And  looking  like  the  oak,  worn,  but  still  steady 
Amidst  the  elements,  whilst  younger  trees 
Fell  Cut  around  him.  "T  was  scarce  three  months  since. 

ffer.  Why  did  you  leave  him  7 
Jos.  (embracing  Ulbic).  Can  you  ask  that  question  ? 
Is  he  not  here  9 

Wer.  True :  he  hath  sought  his  parents. 

And  found  them ;  but,  oh  I  Aow,  and  in  what  state ! 

Uhr,  All  shall  be  better'd.     What  we  have  to  do 
Is  to  proceed,  and  to  asscrtour  rights. 
Or  rather  yours ;  fbr  I  waive  all,  unless 
Your  fiUher  has  disposed  in  such  a  sort 
Of  his  broad  lands  as  to  make  mine  tiie  foremost. 
So  that  I  must  prefer  my  claim  for  form : 
But  I  trust  better,  and  that  all  is  yours. 

Wer.  Have  you  not  heard  of  Stralenheim  ? 

Ulr.  I  saved 

His  life  but  yesterday :  he 's  here. 

Wer.  You  saved 

The  serpent  who  will  sting  us  all  I 

Ulr.  You  speak 

Biddies :  what  is  this  Stralenheim  to  us  ?        [lands ; 

Wer.  Every  thing.     One  who  claims  our  father's 
Our  distant  kinsman,  and  our  nearest  foe. 

Ulr.  I  never  heard  his  name  till  now.    The  count. 
Indeed,  qx>ke  sometimes  of  a  kinsman,  who. 
If  his  own  line  should  fidl,  might  be  remotely 
Involved  in  the  succession  ;  but  his  titles 
Were  never  named  before  me — and  what  then  ? 
His  right  must  yield  to  ours. 

Wer.  Ay,  if  at  Prague : 

But  here  he  is  all-powerful ;  and  has  spread 
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Snans  for  thy  either,  which,  if  hitherto 
He  hath  escaped  them,  is  by  fortune,  not 
By  fiivour. 

Ulr.  Doth  he  personally  know  you  ? 

Jfer.  No ;  but  he  guesses  shrewdly  at  my  person. 
As  he  betray'd  last  night ;  and  I,  perhaps, 
But  owe  my  temporary  liberty 
To  his  uncertainty. 

Ulr,  I  think  you  wrong  him 

(Excuse  me  for  the  phrase) ;  but  Stralcnhcim 
Is  not  what  you  pr^udge  him,  or,  if  so. 
He  owes  me  something  both  for  post  and  present 
I  saved  hb  life,  he  therefore  trusts  in  me. 
He  hath  been  plunder'd  too,  since  he  came  hither : 
Is  sick ;  a  stranger ;  and  as  such  not  now 
Able  to  trace  the  villain  who  hath  robb'd  him : 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  do  so ;  and  the  business 
Which  brought  me  here  was  chiefly  that  i :  but  I 
Have  found,  in  searching  for  another's  dross. 
My  own  whole  treasure — you,  my  parents  ! 

Wer.  {offitatedly).  Who 

Taught  you  to  mouth  that  name  of  *'  villain  ?** 

Ulr.  What 

More  noble  name  belongs  to  common  thieves  ? 

/Per.  Who  taught  you  thus  to  brand  an  unknown 
being 
With  an  infomal  stigma  7 

Ulr,  My  own  feelings 

Taught  me  to  name  a  ruffian  flrom  his  deeds. 

Wer.  Who  taught  you,  long-sought  and  ill-found 
boy  I  that 
It  would  be  safe  for  my  own  son  to  insult  me  ? 

Ulr.  I  named  a  villain.    What  is  there  in  common 
With  such  a  being  and  my  fiither  ? 

Wer.  Every  thing  I 

That  ruffian  is  thy  fiither !  * 

Jot.                                       Oh,  my  son ! 
Believe  him  not — and  yet  I {her  voice  falters. ) 

Ulr,  {ttnrtt,  looks  tarmeatfy  at  Wzaxaa,  and  then 
«ay«  slowly,)  And  you  avow  it  ? 

Wer.  Ulric  I  before  you  dare  despise  your  &ther. 
Learn  to  divine  and  judge  his  actions.     Young, 
Bash,  new  to  life,  and  rear'd  in  luxury's  lap. 
Is  it  for  you  to  measure  passion's  force. 
Or  misery's  temptation  ?     Wait — (not  long. 
It  Cometh  like  the  night,  and  quickly) — Wait  I — 
Wait  till,  like  me,  your  hopes  are  bUghted  '  — till 
Sorrow  and  shame  are  handmaids  of  your  cabin  ; 
Famine  and  poverty  your  guests  at  table  ; 
Despair  your  bed-fellow — then  rise,  but  not 
From  sleep,  and  judge  1    Should  that  day  e'er  arrive — 

*  [The  following  is  the  original  passage  in  the  norel:  — 
***  Stralenhetm/  said  Conrad,  'does  not  appear  to  be  alto- 
eether  the  man  70U  take  him  for :  but  were  It  eren  otherwise, 
he  owes  me  gratitude  not  onlf  for  the  past,  but  for  what  he 
supposes  to  be  my  present  emplojrment.  I  sa«'ed  his  life,  and 
he  tnerefore  places  confidence  in  me.  He  hath  been  robbed 
last  night  —  is  slcJt  —  a  stranger  —  and  in  no  condition  to  dis- 
corer  the  rillain  who  has  plundered  him ;  and  the  business  on 
which  I  sought  the  intendant  was  chiefly  that,' "  dec.  —  Leb.] 

>  [*'  *And  who.*  said  be,  'has  entitled  you  to  brand  thus 
with  ignominious  epithets  a  being  you  do  not  Imow  ?  Who 
has  taught  you  that  it  would  be  eren  safe  for  my  son  to  insult 
me  ? '  —  *  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  person  of  a  rufBan,' 
replied  Conrad  indignantlr,  *  to  give  him  the  appellation  he 
merits :  and  what  Is  there  In  common  between  my  father  and 
such  a  character  ?'  —  *  Every  thing,'  said  Sieirmdorf,  bitterly, 
-.  *  for  that  ruiBan  was  your  father  I'  "  —  Ibtd.} 

s  ["Conrad,  before  you  thus  presume  to  chistise  me  with 
your  eye,  learn  to  understand  my  actions.  Young,  and  in« 
experienced  in  the  world -i— reposing  hitherto  in  the  bosom  of 
indulgenca  aod  luxury,  is  it  for  you  to  judje  of  tlie  force  of 
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Should  you  see  then  the  serpent,  who  hath  coU'd 

Himself  around  all  that  is  dear  and  noble 

Of  you  and  yours,  lie  slumbering  in  your  path. 

With  but  hu  folds  between  your  steps  and  happiness. 

When  he,  who  lives  but  to  tear  from  you  name. 

Lands,  life  itself,  lies  at  your  mercy,  with 

Chance  your  conductor ;  miilnlght  for  your  mantle  ; 

The  bare  knife  in  your  hand,  and  earth  asleep. 

Even  to  your  deadliest  foe ;  and  he,  as  *t  were 

Inviting  death,  by  looking  like  it,  while 

His  death  alone  can  save  you :  — Thank  your  God  ! 

If  then,  like  me,  content  with  petty  pltmder. 

You  turn  aside 1  did  sa 

Ulr.  But 

Wer,  (abntpdy).  Hear  me  I 

I  will  not  brook  a  human  voice  —  scarce  dare 
Listen  to  my  own  (if  that  be  human  still)  — 
Hear  me  I  you  do  not  know  this  man — I  do.  * 
He  *s  mean,  deceitftil,  avaricious.     Tou 
Deem  yourself  safe,  as  young  and  brave ;  but  Icam 
None  are  secure  from  desperation,  few 
From  subtiity.     My  worst  foe,  Stralenhcim, 
Housed  in  a  prince's  palace,  couch'd  within 
A  prince's  chamber,  lay  bdow  my  knife  I 
An  instant — a  mere  rootiaD — the  least  impulse  — 
Had  swept  him  and  all  fears  of  mine  from  earth. 
He  was  within  my  powcr^my  knife  was  raised  — 
Withdrawn — and  I*m  in  his :  — are  yon  not  so  ? 
>^lio  teUs  you  that  he  knows  you  net  9    Who  says 
He  hath  not  lured  you  here  to  end  you  ?  or 
To  plunge  you,  with  your  parents,  in  a  dungeon  ? 

[He  fxcacses. 

Ulr.  Proceed  —  proceed  I 

Wer,  Ms  he  hath  ever  known. 

And  hunted  through  each  change  of  time —  name — 

fortune  — 
And  why  not  you  9    Are  you  more  versed  in  men  ? 
He  woimd  snares  round  me ;  flung  along  my  path 
Reptiles,  whom,  in  my  youth,  I  would  have  spum'd 
Even  from  my  presence ;  but.  In  spuming  now. 
Fill  only  with  treah  venom.     Will  you  be 
More  patient  ?     Ulric  I  —  Ulric  !  —  there  are  crimes 
Made  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptations 
Which  nature  cannot  master  or  forbear.  * 

Ulr.  (looks  Jirst  at  him,  and  then  at  JossrHXica). 
My  mother ! 

Wer.  Ay  I    I  thought  so  :  you  have  now 

Only  one  parent     I  have  lost  aUke 
Father  and  son,  and  stand  alone. 

Ulr.  But  stay ! 

[WxaMxa  rushes  otcl  o/ths  chamber. 


the  passions,  or  the  temptations  of  mi?ery  ?  Wait  till,  like 
me,  rou  hare  blighted  your  fairest  hopes — hare  endured 
humiliation  and  sorrow —poverty  and  uonine — before  you 
pretend  to  judge  of  their  eflects  00  jou  1  Should  that  miser- 
able day  erer  arriTe,"  itc Ibid.}  i 

«  P"  You  do  not  know  this  ran,*  contlnacd  he:  'I  del  ' 
I  belicTe  him  to  be  mean,  sordid,  deceitftil !  Ynu  will  con- 
cciTc  yourself  safe,  becnuse  you  are  yoimg  and  brave !  Learn, 
however,  none  are  so  secure  hut  desperation  or  subtiity  may 
reach  them  1  Stralenhetm,  in  the  palace  of  a  prince,  was  ta 
my  power  !  My  knife  was  held  over  him—  I  Ibrbore— -and  I 
am  now  in  his,'  "  &c.  ftc.  —  IMl.} 

*  ["  Me  he  has  known  iuTariably  throaoh  every  duaffe  oC 
forttme  or  of  name — and  why  not  rou  ?  Me  he  has  entrapped 
_are  jrou  more  discreet?  lie  nas  wound  the  snares  ot 
IdenstPin  around  me ;  —  of  a  reptile  whom,  a  few  years  ago, 
I  would  hare  spumed  fVom  mjr  presence,  and  whom,  in  spurn* 
ing  now,  I  have  fumi&lied  with  fresh  venom.  Will  you  tw 
more  patient  ?  Conrad.  Conrad,  there  are  crimes  rendered 
venial  by  tiie  occ.ision,  and  temptations  too  cxouisite  Car 
human  fortitude  to  master  or  forbear,"  Ac  — /M.] 
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Jm.  (to  Ulsic).  Follow  blm  not*  until  this  stonn 
of  pasdon 
Abates.     Think'st  thou,  that  were  it  well  for  him, 
IbadnoClbllow'd? 

Ulr,  I  obey  yoo,  mother. 

Although  reluctantly.     My  first  act  shall  not 
Be  one  of  disobedience. 

Joa.  Oh  I  he  is  good ! 

Condemn  him  not  fWnn  his  own  moutii,  but  trust 
To  me,  who  have  borne  so  much  with  him,  and  for 

him. 
That  this  is  bat  the  surfiice  of  his  soul. 
And  that  the  depth  is  rich  in  better  things. 

Uir,  These  then  are  but  my  Other's  principles  ? 
My  mother  thinks  not  with  him  ? 

Jot.  Nor  doth  he 

Think  as  he  speaks.     Alas  I  long  years  of  grief 
Have  made  him  sometimes  thus. 

Ulr.  Explain  to  me 

More  clearly,  then,  these  claims  of  Stralenheim, 
That,  when  I  see  the  sutiject  in  its  bearings, 
I  may  prepare  to  Ihce  him,  or  at  least 
To  extricate  you  ftx>m  your  present  perils. 
I  pledge  myself  to  accomplish  this — but  would 
I  had  arrived  a  few  hours  sooner  I 

Jot,  Ay  I 

Hadst  thou  bat  done  so ! 

Enttr  Gabok  atui  Idkvstux,  with  Attendants, 

Gab,  (to  Ulkic).        I  have  sought  you,  comrade. 
So  this  is  my  reward  I 

Utr,  What  do  yt)u  mean  ? 

Gab,  'Sdeath !  have  I  lived  to  these  years,  and 
for  this! 
(2b  loKKsnuK).    But  for  your  age  and  folly,  I 
woald 

Iden.  Help ! 

Hands  off  I    Touch  an  intendant  I 

Gab.  Do  not  think 

m  honoar  yoa  so  much  as  save  your  throat 
From  the  Bavenstone  i  by  choking  you  myself. 

ItUn,  I  thank  you  for  the  respite  :  but  there  are 
Those  who  have  greater  need  of  it  than  me. 

Ulr,  Unriddle  this  vile  wrangling,  or 

Gab,  At  once,  then. 

The  banm  has  been  robb*d,  and  upon  me 
This  worthy  personage  has  deign'd  to  fix 
His  kind  suspicions  —  me  I  whom  he  ne'er  saw 
Till  yester*  evening. 

Idon,  Wouldst  have  me  suspect 

My  own  acquaintances  ?    Tou  have  to  learn 
That  I  keep  better  company. 

Gab,  Tou  shall 

Keep  the  best  shortly,  and  the  last  for  all  men, 
The  wonns  l  you  hound  of  malice  ! 

[Gabor  Mtxet  on  Aim. 

Ulr,  (inttrferingy.  Nay,  no  violence  i 

He's  old,  unarm*d — be  temperate,  Gabor  1 

Gab.  (letting  go  Iockstbih).  True : 

I  am  a  fool  to  lose  myself  because 
Fools  deem  me  knave :  it  is  their  homage. 

LUr.  (to  loBxtZKiK).  How 

Fare  you? 

Iden,         Help  I 

Ulr.  I  have  help*d  you. 

I  The  Rarautooe,  **  Rabenstein,*'  It  the  stone  gibbet  of 
GenBanr,  and  so  called  from  the  rsTeDi  perching  on  It.  [Sec 
tutU,  p.  i87.J 


Km  him !  then 


Idem. 
I'll  say  so. 

Gab,         I  am  calm — live  on  ! 

Idon.  That's  more 

Than  you  shall  do,  if  there  be  Judge  or  Judgment 
In  Germany.     The  boron  shall  decide  I 

Gab,  Does  he  abet  you  in  your  accusation  ? 

Iden,  Does  he  not  ? 

Gab,  Then  next  time  let  hhn  go  sink 

Ere  I  go  hang  for  snatching  him  firom  drowning. 
But  here  he  comes  I 

Enter  Strjilxxhxim. 

Gab.  (goet  up  to  him).  My  noble  lord,  I'm  here  : 

StraL  Well,  shr ! 

Gab.  Have  you  aught  with  me  ? 

StraL  What  should  I 

Have  with  yon  ? 

Gab.  Tou  know  best,  if  yesterday's 

Flood  has  not  wash'd  away  your  memory ; 
But  that's  a  trifle.     I  stand  here  accused, 
In  phrases  not  cqiUvocal,  by  yon 
Intendant,  of  the  pillage  of  your  person 
Or  chamber :  — is  the  chai^  yaox  own  or  his  ? 

Stral.  1  accuse  no  man. 

Gab,  Then  you  acquit  me,  baron  ? 

Stral,  I  know  not  whom  to  accuse,  or  to  acquit. 
Or  scarcely  to  suspect 

Gab.  But  you  at  least 

Should  know  whom  Mf  to  suspect    I  am  insulted 

Oppress'd  here  by  these  menials,  and  I  look 
To  you  for  remedy — teach  them  their  duty  I 
To  look  for  thieves  at  home  were  part  of  it. 
If  duly  taught ;  but,  in  one  word,  if  I 
Have  an  accuser,  let  it  be  a  man 
Worthy  to  be  so  of  a  man  like  me. 
I  am  your  equaL 

StraL  Tou ! 

Gab.  Ay,  sir ;  and,  for 

Aught  that  you  know,  superior ;  but  proceed—. 
I  do  not  ask  fbr  hints,  and  surmises. 
And  circumstance,  and  proofs ;  I  know  enough 
Of  what  I  have  done  for  you,  and  what  you  owe  me, 
To  have  at  least  waited  your  payment  rather 
Than  paid  myself,  had  I  been  eager  of 
Tour  gold.     I  also  know,  that  were  I  even 
The  villain  I  am  deem'd,  the  service  render'd 
So  recently  would  not  permit  you  to 
Pursue  me  to  the  death,  except  through  shame. 
Such  as  would  leave  your  scutcheon  but  a  blank. 
But  this  is  nothing :  I  demand  of  you 
Justice  upon  your  unjust  servants,  and 
From  your  own  lips  a  disavowal  of  * 
All  sanction  of  their  insolence :  thus  much 
Tou  owe  to  tlw  unknown,  who  asks  no  more. 
And  never  thought  to  have  ask'd  so  much. 

StraL  This  tone 

May  be  of  innocence. 

Gab.  'Sdeath  I  who  dare  doubt  it, 

Except  such  viUahis  as  ne*er  had  it  ? 

StraL  Tou 

Are  hot,  sir. 

Gab.  Must  I  turn  an  icicle 

Before  the  breath  of  menials,  and  their  master  f 

StraL  Ulric  I  you  know  this  man ;  I  found  him  In 
VoHr  company. 

Gab.  We  found  you  in  the  Oder ; 

Would  we  had  left  you  there  I 
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StraL  I  give  you  thanks,  sir. 

Gab.  I*ve  eam'd  them;  but  might  have  eam*d 
more  firom  others. 
Perchance,  if  I  had  left  you  to  your  fiite. 

StraL  Ulric  I  you  know  -this  man  ? 

Gab.  No  more  than  you  do, 

If  he  avouches  not  my  honour. 

Ulr.  I 

Can  vouch  your  coung^,  and,  as  far  as  my 
Otm  brief  connection  led  me,  honour. 

StraL  Then 

I*m  satisfied. 

Gab.  (ironically).  Right  easily,  methinks. 
What  is  the  spell  in  his  asseveration 
More  than  in  mine  ? 

Stral,  I  merely  said  that  / 

Was  satisfied — not  that  you  are  absolved. 

Gab.  Again  I    Am  I  accused  or  no  ? 

SiraL  Go  to  I 

Tou  wax  too  insolent     If  ciFcumstance 
And  general  suspicion  be  against  you. 
Is  the  fault  mine  ?     Is  *t  not  enough  that  I 
Decline  all  question  of  your  guilt  or  innocence  ? 

Gab.  My  lord,  my  lord,  this  is  mere  cozenage, 
A  vile  equivocation ;  you  well  know 
Tour  doubts  arc  certainties  to  all  around  you — 
Your  looks  a  voice — your  frowns  a  sentence  ;  you 
Are  practising  your  power  on  me — because 
You  have  it ;  but  beware !  you  know  not  whom 
Tou  strive  to  tread  on. 

StraL  Threat'st  thou  ? 

Gab,  Not  so  much 

As  you  accuse.     You  faint  the  basest  lAJury, 
And  I  retort  it  with  an  open  warning. 

SiraL  As  you  have  said,  'tis  true  I  owe  3rou  some- 
thing, 
For  which  you  seem  disposed  to  pay  yourself 

Gab.  Not  with  your  gold. 

^raL  With  bootless  insolence. 

[  To  hi§  Attendants  and  Iokkstsix. 
You  need  not  furUier  to  molest  this  man. 
But  let  him  go  his  way.     Ulric,  good  morrow  I 

l^Exit  STaAUCNHSiu,  loENSTEXX,  and  Attend- 
mts. 

Gab.  (follotcinp).  Ill  after  him  and 

U/r.  {Mtopping  him).  Not  a  step. 

Gab.  Who  shaU 

Oppose  me  ? 

Uir.  Your  own  rea^n,  with  a  moment's 

Thought 

Gab.        Must  I  bear  this  ? 

Ulr.  P$haw  !  we  all  must  bear 

The  arrogance  of  something  higher  than 
Ourselves — the  highest  cannot  temper  Satan, 
Nor  the  lowest  his  vicegerents  upon  earth. 
I  *ve  seen  you  brave  the  elements,  and  bear 
Things  which    had    made    this   silkworm  cast  his 

skin  — 
And  shrink  jtou  fVom  a  few  sharp  sneers  and  words  ? 

Gab.  Must  I  bear  to  be  deem'd  a  thief?  If  'twere 
A  bandit  of  the  woods,  I  could  have  borne  it — 
There's  something  daring  in  It ; — but  to  steal 
The  moneys  of  a  slumbering  roan  !  — 

Ulr,  It  seems,  then. 

You  are  not  guilty  ? 

Gnh.  Do  I  hear  aright  ? 

VoM  too ! 

Uhr.         I  merely  ask*d  a  simple  qucsdoo. 
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Gab.    If  the  Judge  Mk*d  me,  I  would 
"No"— 
To  you  I  answer  tkmg.     (He  draw9.) 
Ulr.  (dramngf).       With  aU  my  heart ! 
Jos.  Without  there  1  Ho!  help  I  help  !— Oh, 
here's  murder ! 

[Exit  JosKHUVK,  Ariek£»y. 
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Gabok  and  XSiMMcJSghL     OaaoK  tt 
ST&ALXNHani,  Jonnmn^  loxHsznx,  Sft. 

Jos.  Oh  !  glorious  heaven  I  He's  safe ! 
StraL  (to  Joaxrwantm).  ITfto's  safie  ? 

Jos.  My. 


Ulr.  {interrwpHng  her  with  a  sterm  hah,  amd  ti 

img  afUrwards  to  SraALxmnEUt).     Botli  I 
Here 's  no  great  harm  done. 

Stral.  What  hath  caused  all  tUs  ? 

Ulr.   Fom,  baron,  I  believe ;  but  as  the  efibct 
Is  harmless,  let  it  not  disturb  you.  ^Gabor  I 
There  is  your  sword ;  and  trtien  yoa  bare  it  next. 
Let  it  not  be  against  jowt  friends. 

[Ulric  pronomMces  the  last  words  doe^ff  amd  ca»-. 
phatieaUy  in  a  lam  tcies  to  Gabob. 

Gab.  I  thank  you 

Less  for  my  lilSe  than  far  yoor  oooDsd. 

StraL 
Brawls  must  end  here. 

Gab.  (taking  his  sword).  They  sAoflL     Yoa  hai 
wrong'd  me,  Ulric, 
More  with  your  unkind  thoughts  than  sword:  I  would 
The  last  were  In  my  bosom  rather  than 
The  first  in  yours.     I  could  have  borne  yon  nofale^ 
Absurd  insinuatioiis — Ignonnoe 
And  dun  suspicion  are  a  part  of  his 
Entail  will  last  him  looger  than  hit  lands.  — 
But  I  may  fit  Aim  yet : — ^you  have  vanqulsh'd  me. 
I  was  the  fool  of  passion  to  oooceive 
That  I  could  cope  with  you,  whom  I  had  seen 
Already  proved  by  greater  perils  than 
Rest  in  this  arm.     We  may  meet  tiy  and  by. 
However  —  but  In  friendshipL  [^xiir  Gabok. 

StraL  I  will  brook 

No  more !     This  outrage  following  up  his  insalts» 
Perhaps  his  guBt,  has  canodl'd  aU  the  little 
I  owed  him  heretofore  for  the  so-vaunted 
Aid  which  he  added  to  your  abler  snccour. 
Ulric,  you  are  not  hurt  ?  — 

Ulr.  Not  even  by  a  scratch. 

Stral.   (to  iDXKSTxxif).     Intendant !    take   your 
measures  to  secure 
Yon  fellow :  I  revoke  my  fbrmer  lenity. 
He  shall  be  sent  to  Frankfort  with  an  escort 
The  instant  that  the  waters  have  abated. 

Men.  Seciue  him !  He  hath  got  his  sword  again — 
And  seems  to  know  the  use  ont ;  tis  his  trade. 
Belike  ;—I*m  a  civilian. 

StraL  Fooll  are  not 

Yon  score  of  vassals  dogging  at  your  heels 
Enough  to  seise  a  dozen  such  ?     Hence  !  after  him  I 

Ulr.  Baron,  I  do  beseech  you ! 

StraL  I  must  be 

Obey'd.     No  words ! 

Iden.  Wen,  if  it  must  be  so — 

March,  vassals !  I  *m  your  leader,  and  wUl  bring 
The  rear  up  :  a  wise  general  never  should 
Expose  his  precious  life — on  which  att  rests. 
I  like  that  article  of  war. 

[Exit  lonrsnxx  amd  Attendamts. 
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StraL  Come  hither, 

Ulric :  what  does  this  woman  here  ?     Oh  I  now 
I  RcogniM  her,  't  is  the  stnmgcr*8  wife 
\Vhom  they  mum  *•  Werner." 

U!r.  T  Is  hb  name. 

Aral.  Indeed! 

Is  not  your  hushand  visible,  fhir  dame  ?  — 

Jot,  Vfho  seeks  him  ? 

StraL  No  one  — for  the  present :  but 

I  fiiu  would  parley,  Ulric,  with  yourself 
Alone. 

Ulr,     I  wm  retire  with  you. 

Jo9,  Not  so: 

You  are  the  latest  stranger,  and  command 
All  places  here. 
(^Atidt  to  ULaic,  tu  the  poet  out.)  O  Ulric  I  hare  a 

care— 
Remember  what  depends  on  a  rash  word  ! 

Ulr,  {to  JosarHiXB).  Fear  not ! 

[Exit  JUSEPHIXE. 

StroL  Ulric,  I  think  that  I  may  trust  you  : 
Ton  saved  my  life — and  acts  like  these  beget 
Unbounded  confidence. 

Ulr,  Say  on. 

StroL  M>-sterious 

And  long-engender'd  circumstances  (not 
To  be  now  fUly  enter'd  on)  have  made 
This  man  obnoxious — perhaps  &tal  to  me. 

Ulr.  Who  ?  Gabor,  the  Hungarian  ? 

Stral.  No — this  «<  Werner**— 

With  the  false  name  and  haMt 

Ulr.  How  can  this  be  ? 

He  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor — and  yellow 
Sickness  sits  cavem'd  in  his  hoUow  eye : 
The  man  Is  helpless. 

StraL  He  is — *tis  no  matter ;  •— 

But  if  he  be  the  man  I  deem  (and  that 
He  is  so,  all  around  us  here — and  much 
That  is  not  here — confirm  my  apprehension) 
He  must  be  made  secure  ere  twelve  hours  farther. 

Ulr.  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

StraL  I  have  sent 

Tb  Frankfort,  to  the  governor,  my  firiend, 
(I  have  the  authority  to  do  so  by 
An  order  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg), 
For  a  fit  escort — but  this  cursed  flood 
Ban  all  access,  and  may  do  for  some  hours. 

Ulr.  It  is  abating. 

StraL  That  is  wcIL 

Ulr.  But  how 

Am  I  concem'd  ? 

StraL  As  one  who  did  so  much 

For  me,  you  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
That  which  is  of  more  import  to  me  than 
The  life  you  rescued. — Keep  your  eye  on  Aim  / 
The  man  avoids  me,  knows  that  I  now  know  him.  ^ 
Watch  him  I — as  3rou  would  watch  the  wild  boar  when 
He  makes  against  you  in  the  hunter's  gap  — 
Like  him  he  must  be  spearM 

Ulr.  Why  so  ? 

Stnd,  He  stands 

Between  me  and  a  brave  inheritance  ! 
Oh !  could  you  see  it !    But  you  shall. 

Ulr.  I  hope  so. 

StraL  It  is  the  richest  of  the  rich  Bohemia, 
Unscathed  by  scorching  war.     It  lies  so  near 
The  strongest  city,  Prague,  that  fire  and  sword 
Have  skixnm*d  it  lightly :  so  that  now,  besides 
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Its  own  exuberance,  it  bears  double  value. 
Confronted  with  whole  realms  far  and  near 
Made  deserts. 

Ulr.  Tou  describe  it  faithfully.  [but, 

StraL  Ay^  could  yoit  see  it,  you  would  say  so — 
As  I  have  said,  you  shalL 

Ulr.  I  accept  the  omen. 

StraL  Then  claim  a  recompense  ttom  It  and  me. 
Such  as  both  may  make  worthy  your  acceptance. 
And  services  to  me  and  mine  fur  ever. 

Ulr,  And  this  sole,  sick,  and  miserable  wretch 

This  way-wom  stranger — stands  between  you  and 
This  Paradise  ? —  (As  Adam  did  between 
The  devil  and  his)  —  [A*ide.] 
StraL  Ue  doth. 

Ulr.  Hath  he  no  right  ? 

StraL  Bight  1  none.     A  didinheritcd  protUgal, 
Who  for  these  twenty  years  disgraced  his  Uncage 
In  all  his  acts — but  chiefly  by  his  marriage. 
And  living  amidst  commerce-fetching  burghers. 
And  dabbling  merchants,  in  a  mart  of  Jews. 
Ulr.  He  has  a  wife,  then  ? 
StraL  Tou  M  be  sorry  to 

Call  such  your  mother.     Tou  have  seen  the  woman 
Ue  calls  his  wife. 

Ulr.  Is  she  not  so  ? 

StraL  No  more 

Than  he's  your  fiither :  — an  Italian  girl. 
The  daughter  of  a  banish'd  man,  who  Uvea 
On  love  and  poverty  with  this  same  Werner. 
Ulr.  They  are  childless,  then  ? 
StraL  There  is  or  was  a  bastard. 

Whom  the  old  man — the  grandsire  (as  old  age 
Is  ever  doting)  took  to  warm  his  bosom. 
As  it  went  chilly  downward  to  the  grave  : 
But  the  imp  stands  not  in  my  path — he  has  fled« 
No  one  knows  whither  i  and  if  he  had  not. 
His  claims  alone  were  too  contemptible 
To  stand. — Why  do  yon  smile  ? 

Ulr.  At  your  vain  fears : 

A  poor  man  almost  in  his  grasp — a  child 
Of  doubtfhl  birth — can  startle  a  grandee  ! 

Stral.  All  *s  to  be  feared,  where  all  U  to  be  gainU 
Ulr.  True;  and  aught  done  to  save  qr  to  obtain  It. 
Stral,  Tou  have  harp'd  the  very  string  next  to 
my  heart. 
I  may  depend  upon  yon  ? 

Ulr.  'Twere  too  late 

To  doubt  it 

StraL  Let  no  itolish  pity  shake 

Tour  bosom  (for  the  appearance  of  the  man 
Is  pitiful) — he  is  a  wretch,  as  likely 
To  have  robb'd  me  as  the  fellow  more  suspected. 
Except  that  circumstance  is  less  against  him ; 
He  being  lodged  far  off,  and  in  a  chamber 
Without  approach  to  mine :  and,  to  say  truth, 
I  think  too  well  of  blood  allied  to  mine. 
To  deem  he  would  descend  to  such  an  act  *. 
Besides,  he  was  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one 
Once  —  though  too  rash. 

Ulr.  And  they,  my  lord,  we  know 

By  our  experience,  never  plunder  till  [heirs. 

They  knock  the  brains  out  first — ^which  makes  them 
Not  thieves.     The  dead,  who  feel  nought,  can  lose 

nothing. 
Nor  e'er  be  robb'd :  their  spoils  are  a  bequest  ^ 
No  more. 

Stral.       Go  to !  you  are  a  wag.     But  say 
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I  may  be  sore  youll  keep  an  eye  on  this  man. 
And  let  me  know  his  lightest  movement  towards 
Concealment  or  escape  7 

Ulr.  Ton  may  be  sure 

You  yourself  oould  not  watch  him  more  than  I 
WUl  be  his  sentincL 

StraL  By  this  you  make  me 

Tours,  and  for  ever. 

Ulr,  Such  is  my  intention.  [ExeuMt, 


ACT  IIL 


SCENE  L 


A  Hon  in  the  same  Palaee,  from  whence  the  teeret 

Pussaye  leads. 

Enter  Wbekke  and  Gaoor. 

Gab.  Sir,  I  have  told  my  tale :  if  it  so  please  you 
To  give  me  refuge  for  a  few  hours,  well  — 
If  not,  1 11  try  my  fortune  ebewhcre. 

JFer.  How 

Can  I,  so  wretched,  give  to  Miiery 
A  shelter  ? — wanting  such  myself  as  much 
As  e'er  the  hunted  deer  a  covert 

Gab.  Or 

The  wounded  lion  his  cool  cave.  Methinks 
Tou  rather  look  like  one  would  turn  at  bay. 
And  rip  the  hunter's  entrails. 

ITer.  Ah  I 

Gab.  I  care  not 

If  it  be  so,  being  much  disposed  to  do 
The  same  myselt     But  will  you  shelter  me  ? 
I  am  oppress'd  like  you — and  poor  like  you— 
Disgraced [graced  ? 

Wer.  (^abruptly).  Who  told  you  that  I  was  dis- 

Gab,  No  one ;  nor  did  I  say  you  were  so :  with 
Tour  poverty  my  likeness  ended ;  but 
I  said  /  was  so — and  would  add,  with  truth, 
As  undeservedly  as  you. 

jyer.  Again  I 

As  If 

Gab.  Or  any  other  honest  man.  [me 

What  tlie  devil  would  you  have  ?     Tou  don*t  believe 
GuUty  of  this  base  theft  ? 

jrer.  No,  no — I  cannot 

Gab>  Why  that 's  my  heart  of  honour  I  yon  young 
gallant — 
Tour  miserly  intendant  and  dense  noble — 
All — all  suspected  me ;  and  why?  because 
I  am  the  worst^clothed,  and  least  named  amongst 

them ; 
Although,  were  Momus'  lattice  in  your  breasts. 
My  soul  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 
Than  theirs :  but  thus  it  Is — ^you  poor  and  helpless — 
Both  still  more  than  myself. 

IFer.  How  know  you  that  ? 

G<ib.  Tou*re  right :  I  ask  for  shelter  at  the  hand 
Which  I  caU  helpless  ;  if  you  now  deny  it, 
I  were  well  paid.    But  you,  who  seem  to  have  proved 
The  wholesome  bitterness  of  life,  know  well. 
By  sympathy,  that  all  the  outspread  gold 
Of  the  new  world  the  Spaniard  boasts  about. 
Could  never  tempt  the  man  who  knows  its  worth, 
Weigh'd  at  its  proper  value  in  the  balance. 
Save  in  such  guise  (and  there  I  grant  its  power, 
Because  I  feel  it,)  as  may  leave  no  nightmare 
Upon  his  heart  o*  nights. 
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Wer.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Gab,  Just  what  I  say ;  I  thon^  my  speech  w 
plain : 
Tou  are  no  thief — nor  I — and,  as  true  men. 
Should  aid  each  other. 

Wer.  R  is  a  danm'd  world,  sir. 

Gab.  So  is  the  nearest  of  the  two  next,  as 
The  priests  say  (and  no  doubt  they  should 

best). 
Therefore  1 11  stick  by  this — as  befaig  kidi 
To  suffer  martyrdom,  at  least  with  such 
An  epitaph  as  larceny  upon  my  tombu 
It  is  but  a  night's  lodging  which  I  crave ; 
To-morrow  I  will  try  the  waters  n 
The  dove  did,  trusting  that  they  hare  abated. 

IFer.  Abated?  Is  there  hope  of  that  ? 

Gab.  There 

At  noontide. 

JFer.  Then  we  may  be  safe. 

Gub.  Are  you 

In  peril  ? 

lller.       Poverty  is  ever  sa 

Gab.  That  I  know  by  long  practice.    Will  you  not 
rromise  to  make  mine  less  ? 

ffer.  Tour  poverty  ? 

Gab.  No — you  don't  look  aleech  fiir  that  disorder  ; 
I  meant  my  peril  only :  you've  a  rool^ 
And  I  have  none ;  I  merely  seek  a  covert 

n  er.  Rightly ;  fbr  how  should  such  a  wretch  as  I 
Have  gold? 

Gab.  Scarce  honestly,  to  say  the  truth  oa  *t. 

Although  I  almost  wbh  you  had  the  baron's. 

fFer.  Dare  you  Inilnuatr  ? 

Gab.  What? 

ircr.  Are  yon  aware 

To  whom  you  speak  ? 

Gab.  No ;  and  I  am  not  used 

Greatly  to  care.  (A  noise  heard  wiihonL)  But  hark  ! 
they  come  I 

Wier.  Who  come  ? 

Gab.  The  intendant  and  his  man-hounds  after  me  : 
I'd  face  them — but  it  were  in  vain  to  expect 
Justice  at  hands  like  theirs.     Where  shall  I  go  7 
But  show  me  any  place.    I  do  assure  you. 
If  there  be  fidth  in  man,  I  am  most  guUtlcas : 
Think  if  it  were  your  own  case  2 

IFer.  {aside, )  Oh,  just  God  I 

Thy  hell  is  not  hereafter  I    Am  I  dust  still  ? 

Gab.  I  see  you 're  moved;  and  it  shows  wcH  in  yoc: 
I  may  live  to  requite  it 

IFer.  Are  you  not 

A  spy  of  Stralcnheim*s  ? 

Gab.  Not  II  and  if 

I  were,  what  Is  there  to  espy  in  you  ? 
Although,  I  recollect,  his  frequent  question 
About  you  and  your  spouse  might  lead  to  some 
Suspicion ;  but  you  best  know — what — and  why. 
I  am  his  deadliest  fbe. 

JFer.  Fouf 

Gab.  After  such 

A  treatment  for  the  service  which  in  part 
I  render'd  him,  I  am  his  enemy : 
If  you  are  not  his  friend,  you  wiU  assist  me. 

n\r.  I  will. 

Gab.  But  how  ? 

IFer.  (sJtoicinff  the  panel).  There  Is  a  secret  spring  : 
Remember,  I  discover'd  it  by  chance. 
And  used  it  but  for  safety. 
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Gab.  Open  it 

And  I  will  use  it  for  the  tame. 

JFer.  I  found  it. 

As  I  have  said :  it  leads  through  winding  wails, 
(So  thick  as  to  bear  paths  within  their  ribs. 
Yet  lose  no  Jot  of  strength  or  stateliness,) 
And  hoUow  cells,  and  obscure  niches,  to 
I  know  not  whither ;  you  must  not  advance : 
Give  me  your  word. 

Gab,  It  is  unnecessary : 

How  should  I  make  my  way  in  dju-kness  through 
A  Gothic  labyrinth  of  unknown  windings  ? 

JTer,  Yes,  but  who  knows  to  what  place  it  may  lead  ? 
/  know  not — (mark  you  I )  ^  but  who  knows  it  might 

not 
Lead  even  into  the  chamber  of  your  foe  ? 
So  strangely  were  contrived  these  galleries 
By  our  Teutonic  fathers  in  old  days, 
When  man  built  less  against  the  elements 
Than  hb  next  neighbour.     You  must  not  advance 
Beyond  the  two  first  windings ;  if  you  do 
(^Ubcit  I  never  pass'd  them),  I'll  not  answer 
For  what  you  may  be  led  to. 

Gab.  But  I  will. 

A  thousand  thanks ! 

Jfer.  You'll  find  the  spring  mora  obvious 

On  the  other  side ;  and,  when  you  would  return, 
It  yields  to  the  least  touch. 

Gab,  1 11  In — farewell  1 

[Gabok  goes  in  by  the  secret  panel 

Wer.  (eolue).  What  have  I  done  ?  Alas !  what  had 
1  dona 
Before  to  make  this  fearful  ?     Let  it  be 
Still  some  atonement  that  I  save  the  man. 
Whose  sacrifice  had  saved  perhaps  my  own — 
They  come  1  to  seek  elsewhere  what  is  before  them  1 

Enter  losKSTZiN  and  Others. 

Iden.  Is  he  not  here  ?   He  must  have  vanish'd  then 
Through  the  dim  Gothic  glass  by  pious  aid 
Of  pictured  saints  upon  the  red  and  yellow    [sunrise 
Casements,  through  which  the  sunset  streams  like 
On  long  pearl-colour*d  beards  and  crimson  crosses, 
And  gilded  crosiers,  and  cross*d  arms,  and  cowls. 
And  helms,  and  twisted  armour,  and  long  swords, 
All  the  Cuitastic  furniture  of  windows 
Dim  with  brave  knights  and  holy  hermits,  whose 
Likeness  and  fhme  alike  rest  in  some  panes 
Of  crystal,  which  each  rattling  wind  proclaims 
As  fhdl  as  any  other  life  or  glory. 
He*8  gone,  however. 

Wer,  Whom  do  you  seek  ? 

Iden.  A  villain. 

Wer.  Why  need  you  come  so  tar,  then  7 

Iden.  In  the  search 

Of  him  who  robb*d  the  baron. 

Wer.  Are  you  sure 

You  have  divined  the  man  ? 

Iden,  As  sure  as  you 

Stand  there :  but  where 's  he  gone  ? 

Wer.  Who  7 

Iden.  He  we  sought 

Wer.  You  see  he  is  not  here. 

Iden.  And  yet  we  traced  hhn 

Up  to  this  hall.     Are  you  accomplices  ? 
Or  deal  you  in  the  black  art  ? 

Wer,  I  deal  plainly. 

To  many  men  the  blackest 
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Iden,  It  may  be 

I  have  a  question  or  two  for  yiiurself 
Hereafter ;  but  we  must  continue  now 
Our  searoh  for  t'  other. 

Wer,  You  had  best  begin 

Your  inquisition  now :  I  may  not  be 
So  patient  always. 

Iden,  I  should  like  to  know. 

In  good  sooth,  if  you  really  are  the  man 
That  Stralenheim's  in  quest  of. 

Wer.  Insolent ! 

Said  you  not  that  he  was  not  here  ? 

Iden.      '  Yes,  one ; 

But  there 's  another  whom  he  tracks  more  keenly, 
And  soon,  it  may  be,  with  authority 
Both  paramount  to  his  and  mine.     But,  come  1 
Bustle,  my  boys !  we  are  at  fhult 

[Exit  loKMSTZXN  and  Attendants 

Wer,  In  what 

A  maxe  hath  my  dim  destiny  involved  me ! 
And  one  base  sin  hath  done  me  less  ill  than 
The  leaving  undone  one  £tf  greater.     Down, 
Thou  busy  devil,  rising  in  my  heart  I 
Thou  art  too  htte  I  111  nought  to  do  with  blood. 

Enter  ULaic. 

Ulr.  I  sought  you,  father. 

Wer.  Is 't  not  dangerous  7 

Ulr.  No ;  Stralenhdm  is  ignorant  of  all 
Or  any  of  the  tics  between  us :  more — 
He  sends  me  here  a  spy  upon  your  actions, 
Deeming  me  wholly  his. 

Wer.  I  cannot  think  it : 

*T  is  but  a  snare  he  winds  about  us  botli. 
To  swoop  the  sire  and  son  at  once. 

Ulr.  I  cannot 

Pause  in  each  petty  fear,  and  stumble  at 
The  doubts  that  rise  like  briers  in  our  path. 
But  must  break  through  them,  as  an  unarm'd  carle 
Would,  though  with  naked  limbs,  were  the  wolf 

rustling 
In  the  same  thicket  where  he  hew*d  for  bread. 
Nets  are  for  thrushes,  eagles  are  not  caught  so : 
We'll  overfly  or  rend  them. 

Wer.  Show  me  how  9 

Ulr.  Can  you  not  guess  ? 

Wer,  I  cannot 

Ulr.  That  is  stnnge. 

Came  the  thought  ne'er  into  your  mind  hut  night  9 

Wer.  I  understand  you  not. 

Ulr.  Then  we  shall  never 

More  understand  each  other.     But  to  change 
The  topic 

Wer.  You  mean  to  pnrsue  it,  as 

'Tis  of  our  safety. 

l/Zr.  Right ;  I  stand  corrected. 

I  see  the  sul^ect  now  more  clearly,  and 
Our  general  situation  in  its  bearings. 
The  waten  are  abating ;  a  few  hours 
Will  bring  his  summon'd  myrmidons  from  Frankforti 
When  you  will  be  a  prisoner,  perhaps  worse, 
And  I  an  outcast,  bastardised  by  practice 
Of  this  same  baron  to  make  way  fbr  him. 

Wer.  And  now  your  remedy !  I  thought  to  escape 
By  means  of  this  accursed  gold ;  but  now 
I  dare  not  use  it,  show  it,  scarce  look  on  it 
Methinks  it  wears  upon  its  fkce  my  guilt 
For  motto,  not  the  mintage  of  the  state ; 
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And,  for  the  sovereign's  head,  my  own  begirt 

^Vlth  hissing  snakes,  which  carl  around  mj  temples, 

And  cry  to  all  beholders,  Lo !  a  villain  1 

Ulr,  Tou  must  not  use  it,  at  least  now ;  bat  take 
This  ling.  [He  gi9t»  Waairaa  a  jewel 

}Fer,        A  gem  I    It  was  my  &ther*s ! 

Vir.  And 

As  such  is  now  year  own.     With  this  jroa  must 
Bribe  the  intendant  for  his  old  caleche 
And  horses  to  pursue  your  route  at  sunrise. 
Together  with  my  mother. 

Wer,  And  leave  ycso. 

So  lately  found,  in  peril  too  ? 

Ulr.  Pear  nothing  I 

The  only  fear  were  if  we  fled  together. 
For  that  would  make  our  ties  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  waten  only  lie  in  flood  between 
This  burgh  and  Frankfort ;  so  for's  in  our  fiivour. 
The  route  on  to  Bohemia,  though  encumber'd. 
Is  not  impassable ;  and  when  you  gain 
A  few  hours*  start,  the  difficulties  will  be 
The  same  to  your  pursuers.     Once  beyond 
The  frontier,  and  3rou*re  safe; 

ffer.  My  noble  boy  I 

Ulr.  Hush !  hush  !   no  transports :    well  indulge 
In  Castle  Siegendorf !  Display  no  gold :        [in  them 
Show  Idenstein  the  gem  (I  know  the  man. 
And  have  look*d  through  him) :  it  will  answer  thus 
A  double  purpose.     Stralenheim  lost  gold^^ 
No  jewel :  therefore  it  could  noT  be  his ; 
And  then  the  man  who  was  possest  of  thb 
Can  hardly  be  suspected  of  abstracting 
The  baron's  coin,  when  he  could  thus  convert 
This  ring  to  more  than  Stralenheim  has  lost 
By  his  last  night*s  slumber.     Be  not  over  timid 
In  your  address,  nor  yet  too  arrogant. 
And  Idenstein  will  serve  you. 

Wer.  IwiUfoUow 

In  all  things  your  direction. 

Ulr.  I  would  have 

Spared  you  the  trouble  ;  but  had  I  appear'd 
To  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  still  more 
By  dabbling  with  a  jewel  in  your  &vour. 
All  had  been  known  at  once. 

Wer.  My  guardian  angel  I 

This  overpays  the  past     But  how  wilt  thou 
Fare  in  our  absence  ? 

XJlr.  Stralenheim  knows  nothing 

Of  me  as  aught  of  kindred  with  yourseifl 
I  will  but  wait  a  day  or  two  with  him 
To  lull  all  doubts,  and  then  r^oin  my  father. 

Wer.  To  part  no  more  { 

Ulr.  I  know  not  that ;  but  at 

The  least  we  11  meet  again  once  more. 

Wer.  My  boy ! 

My  friend  !  my  only  child,  and  sole  preserver ! 
Oh,  do  not  hate  me  ! 

Ulr.  Hate  my  &ther  ! 

Wer.  Ay, 

My  fiither  hated  me.     Why  not  my  son  ? 

Ulr,  Your  fiither  knew  you  not  as  I  do. 

Wer.  Scorpions 

Are  in  thy  words !     Thou  know  me  ?  in  this  guise 
Thou  canst  not  know  mc,  I  am  not  myself; 
Yet  (hate  me  not)  I  will  be  soon. 

Ulr.  Illicat^/ 

In  the  mean  time  be  sure  that  all  a  son 
Can  do  for  parents  shall  be  done  for  mine. 
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Wer.  I  see  it  and  I  fed  it ;  yet  I  fed 
Further — that  you  despise  me. 

Ubr,  Wherefore  should  I  ? 

Wer.  Must  I  repeat  my  humiliation  7 

Ulr.  No! 

I  have  fethom'd  it  and  yoo.     Bat  let  us  talk 
Of  this  no  more.     Or  if  it  must  be  erer. 
Not  nam.     Your  error  has  redoubled  all 
The  present  difficulties  of  our  house. 
At  secret  war  with  that  of  Stralenheim : 
All  we  have  now  to  think  of  is  to  baffle 
Hue     I  have  shown  one  way. 

Wer.  The  only  one. 

And  I  embrace  it  as  I  did  my  son. 
Who  show*d  Aiau«(f  and  fkther's  wafety  in 
One  day. 

Ulr.       Yon  aftoff  be  safe ;  let  that  soiBce. 
Would  Stralenhdm*s  appearance  in  Bohemia 
Disturb  yoor  right  or  mine,  if  once  we  were 
Admitted  to  our  lands  ? 

Wer.  Assuredly, 

Situate  as  we  are  now,  dthougfa  the  flrst 
Possessor  might  as  usual,  prove  the  strongest, 
EspedaUy  the  next  in  blood. 

Ulr.  Blood  t  *tis 

A  word  of  many  meanings ;  in  the  veins. 
And  out  of  them,  it  is  a  difierent  thing — 
And  so  it  should  be,  when  the  same  in  blood 
(As  it  is  call*d)  are  aliens  to  each  other. 
Like  Theban  brethren :  when  a  part  is  bad, 
A  few  spilt  ounces  purify  the  rest 

Wer.  I  do  not  apprehend  you. 

Ulr.  That  may  be — 

And  should,  perhaps — and  yet but  get  yc  ready ; 

You  and  my  mother  must  away  to-night 

Here  comes  the  intendant :  sound  him  with  the  gem ; 

'T  wiU  sink  into  his  venal  soul  like  lead 

Into  the  deep,  and  bring  up  slime  and  mud. 

And  ooze  too,  from  the  bottom,  as  the  lead  doth 

With  its  greased  understratum ;  but  no  less 

Will  serve  to  warn  our  vessels  through  these  shoals. 

The  freight  is  rich,  so  heave  the  Unc  in  time ! 

Farewell !  I  scarce  have  time,  but  yet  your  hand^ 

My  fiither! 

Wer.  Let  me  embrace  thee  I 

Ulr.  We  may  be 

Observed :  subdue  your  nature  to  the  hour ! 
Keep  off  from  me  as  firom  your  foe ! 

Wer.  Accursed 

Be  he  who  is  the  stifling  cause  whldi  smothers 
The  best  and  sweetest  feeling  of  our  hearts ; 
At  such  an  hour  too ! 

Ulr.  Yes,  curse — it  will  ease  you ! 

Here  is  the  intendant 

Enter  Iozksteik. 

Master  Idenstein, 
How  fere  you  in  your  purpose  ?     Have  you  caught 
The  rogue? 

Iden.  No,  feith ! 

XJlr.  WeU,  there  are  plenty  more  : 

You  may  have  better  luck  another  chase. 
Where  is  the  baron  ? 

Iden.  Gone  back  to  his  chamber : 

And  now  I  think  on  %  asking  after  you 
With  nobly-born  Impatience. 

Ulr.  Your  great  men 

Must  be  answered  on  the  instant  as  the  bound 
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Of  the  stung  steed  replies  unto  the  spur : 
*Tis  well  they  have  horses,  too ;  for  if  they  had  not, 
I  fear  that  men  must  draw  their  chariots,  as 
They  say  kings  did  Scsostrls. 

Idem.  AYho  was  he  ? 

Ulr.  An  old  Bohemian — an  imperial  gipsy. 
leUm.  A  gipsy  or  Bohemian,  'tis  the  same, 
For  they  pass  hy  both  names.     And  was  he  one  ? 
Ulr,  I  'Te  heard  so ;  but  I  must  take  leave.     In- 
tendant. 
Tour  servant  I — Werner  (to  Wzavsa  aliffhtly),  if 

that  be  your  name. 
Yours.  [Exit  Ulrxc. 

leUn.  A  well-spoken,  pretty-fiAced  young  man  1 
And  prettily  behaved !     He  knows  his  station, 
You  see,  sir :  how  he  gave  to  each  his  due 
Precedence  1 

Wer.  I  perceived  it,  and  applaud 

His  just  discernment  and  your  own. 

/</«•.  That 's  well — 

That's  very  welL     Tou  also  know  your  place,  too ; 
And  yet  I  do  n't  know  that  I  know  your  place. 
tfer,  {showing  the  ring).     Would  this  assist  your 

knowledge  ? 
Iden,  How! — Whatl — Eh! 

A  jewel  I 

Wer.       'T  is  your  own  on  one  condition. 
Iden.  BUne  I — Name  it  1 

Wer.  That  hereafter  you  permit  me 

At  thrice  iti  value  to  redeem  It :  'tis 
A  fiimily  ring. 

Iden.  A  fiunily ! — youre  /^a  gem ! 

I'm  breathless! 

Wer,  Tou  must  also  ftimJsh  me 

An  hour  ere  daybreak  with  all  means  to  quit 
This  place. 

Iden.         But  is  it  real  ?     Let  me  look  on  it : 
Diamond,  by  all  that's  glorious ! 

Wer.  Come,  1 11  trust  you : 

You  have  guess'd,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  bom  above 
My  present  seeming. 

Iden.  I  can't  say  I  did. 

Though  this  looks  like  it :  this  is  the  true  bireding 
Of  gentle  bkxxi! 

Wer.  I  have  important  reasons 

For  wishing  to  continue  privily 
My  journey  hence. 

Iden.  So  then  you  are  the  man 

Whom  Stralenheim's  In  quest  of? 

Wer.  I  am  not ; 

But  being  taken  for  him  might  conduct 
So  much  embarrassment  to  me  just  now. 
And  to  the  baron's  self  hereafter — 'tis 
To  spare  both  that  I  would  avoid  all  bustle. 

Iden.  Be  you  the  man  or  no,  'tis  not  my  business; 
Besides,  I  never  should  obtain  the  half 
From  this  proud,  niggardly  noble,  who  would  raise 
The  country  for  some  missing  bits  of  coin, 
And  never  offer  a  precise  reward  — 
But  thie  I  ~  another  look  ! 

Wer.  Case  on  it  freely ; 

At  day-dawn  it  is  yours. 

Iden,  Oh,  thou  sweet  sparkler  I 

Thou  more  than  stone  of  the  philosopher  1 
Thou  touchstone  of  Philosophy  herself ! 
»  Thou  bright  eye  of  the  Mine  !  thou  loadstar  of 
The  soul  1  the  true  magnetic  Pole  to  which 
All  hearts  point  duly  north,  like  trembling  needles ! 
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Thou  flaming  Spirit  of  the  Earth  I  which,  sitting 
High  on  the  monarch's  diadem,  attractest 
More  worship  than  the  miUesty  who  sweats 
Beneath  the  crown  which  makes  his  head  ache,  like 
MUlions  of  hearts  which  bleed  to  lend  it  lustre  ! 
Shalt  thou  be  mine  ?  I  am,  methinks,  already 
A  little  king,  a  lucky  alchymist  1  — 
A  wise  magician,  who  has  bound  the  devil 
Without  the  forfeit  of  his  souL     But  come, 
Werner,  or  what  else  ? 

^y^r.  Call  me  Werner  still ; 

You  may  yet  know  me  by  a  loftier  title. 

Iden.  I  do  believe  in  thee  t  thou  art  the  spirit 
Of  whom  I  long  have  dream'd  in  a  low  garb.  ^ 
But  come,  I'll  serve  thee ;  thou  shalt  be  as  free 
As  air,  despite  the  waters  ;  let  us  hence : 
I  Tl  show  thee  I  am  honest — (oh,  thou  jewel  I) 
Thou  shalt  be  fumish'd,  Werner,  with  such  means 
Of  flight,  that  if  thou  wert  a  snail,  not  birds 
Should  overtake  thee.  —  Let  me  gaze  again  ! 
I  have  a  foster  brother  In  the  mart 
Of  Hamburgh  sklll'd  in  precious  stones.     How  many 
Carats  may  it  weigh  ?  —  Come,  Werner,  I  wiU  wing 
^^'  [Exewtit. 

SCENE  II. 
SraALzyiiEiM**  Chamber. 

STKALzyBCisi  and  Fairz. 

Fritz.  AU 's  ready,  my  good  lord  ! 

^^^'  I  am  not  sleepy. 

And  yet  I  must  to  bed ;  I  fain  would  say 
To  rwt,  but  something  heavy  on  my  spirit. 
Too  dull  for  wakefulness,  too  quick  for  slumber. 
Sits  on  me  as  a  cloud  along  the  sky. 
Which  will  not  let  the  simbeams  through,  nor  yet 
Descend  in  rain  and  end,  but  spreads  itself 
'Twlxt  earth  and  heaven,  like  enyy  between  man 

And  man,  an  everlasting  mist ; I  will 

Unto  my  pillow. 

FriU.  May  you  rest  there  well ! 

StraL  I  feel,  and  fear,  I  shalL 

Fr^'  And  wherefore  fear  ? 

Strol,  I  know  not  why,  and  therefore  do  fear  more, 

Because  an  undescribable but 't  is 

AU  folly.     Were  the  locks  (as  I  desired) 
Changed,  to-day,  of  this  chamber  ?  for  last  night's 
Adventure  makes  it  needfVil. 

Fritz.  Certainly, 

According  to  your  order,  and  beneath 
The  inspection  of  myself  and  the  young  Saxon 
Who  saved  your  life.    I  thhik  they  call  him  "  Ulric" 

StraL  You  think  I  you  supercillQus  slave  1  what  right 
Have  you  to  tax  your  memory,  which  should  be 
Quick,  proud,  and  happy  to  retahi  the  name 
Of  him  who  saved  your  master,  as  a  litany 

Whose  daily  repetition  marks  your  duty. 

Get  hence  I  **Foif  MtnA,"  indeed !  you  who  stood  still 

Howling  and  drippling  on  the  bank,  whilst  I 

Lay  dying,  and  the  stranger  dash'd  aside 

The  roaring  torrent,  and  restored  me  to  [scarce 

Thank  hhn  —  and  despise  you.     •'  You  think  I "  and 

Can  recollect  his  name  1     I  will  not  waste 

More  words  on  you.     Call  me  betimes. 

Fritz.  Good  night ! 

I  trust  to-morrow  will  restore  your  lordship 
To  renovated  strength  and  temper. 

[  The  teene  doees. 
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SCEKB  in. 
7%c  tecret  Pauagt. 

Gabor  (tolus).  Four — 

Five  ^  tiz  hours  have  I  counted,  like  the  guard 
Of  out^posts  on  the  never-merry  dock  : 
That  hoUow  tongue  of  time,  which,  even  when 
It  sounds  for  joy,  takes  something  from  enjoyment 
With  every  dang.     *T  is  a  perpetual  knell. 
Though  for  a  marriage  feast  it  rings :  each  stroke 
Peals  for  a  hope  the  less ;  the  ftmeral  note 
Of  Love  deep-huried  without  resurrection 
In  the  grave  of  Possession ;  while  the  knoll 
Of  long-lived  parents  finds  a  jovial  echo 
To  triple  Time  in  the  son's  ear. 

I'mcold.-. 
I  *m  dark ;  I  *ve  blown  my  fingers — number*d  o*er 
And  o'er  my  steps  —  and  knock'd  my  head  against 
Some  fifty  buttresses  —  and  roused  the  rats 
And  bats  in  general  insurrection,  till 
Their  cursed  pattering  feet  and  whirling  wings 
Leave  me  scarce  hearing  for  another  sound. 
A  light  1   It  Is  at  distance  (if  I  can 
Measure  in  darkness  distance) :  but  it  blinks 
As  through  a  crevice  or  a  key-hole.  In 
The  inhibited  direction :  I  must  on. 
Nevertheless,  finom  curiosity. 
A  distant  lamp-light  is  an  incident 
In  such  a  den  as  this.     Pray  Heaven  it  lead  me 
To  nothing  that  may  tempt  me  !  Else  —  Heaven  aid 

me 
To  obtain  or  to  escape  it !  Shining  still ! 
Were  it  the  star  of  Lucifer  himself 
Or  he  himself  girt  with  iti  beams,  I  could 
Contain  no  longer.     Softly  I  mighty  well  I 
That  comer 'stum*d — so — ahl  no! — right  I  it  draw  ^ 
Nearer.     Here  is  a  darksome  angle — so. 

That 's  weather'd ^Let  me  pause. — Suppose  it  leads 

Into  some  greater  danger  than  that  which 
I  have  escaped — no  matter,  *t  is  a  new  one ; 
And  novel  perils,  like  firesh  mistresses, 
Wear  more  magnetic  aspects:  I  will  on. 
And  be  it  where  it  may — I  have  my  dagger. 
Which  may  protect  me  at  a  pinch.  — Bum  still, 
Thou  little  light  I  Thou  art  my  igmsfatuuM/ 
My  sUtlonary  Wlll-o'-the-wisp  ! — So  I  so  I 
He  hears  my  Invocation,  and  fkils  not 

[  The  seen*  dosei* 

SCENE   IV. 
A  Garden^ 

Enter  Wniirxa. 

Wtr,  Icould  not  sleep — and  now  the  hour's  at  hand ; 
All 's  ready.     Idenstein  has  kept  his  word ; 
And  station'd  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Upon  the  forest*s'edgc,  the  vehicle 
Awaits  us.     Now  the  dwindling  stars  begin 
To  pale  in  heaven ;  and  for  the  last  time  I 
Look  on  these  horrible  waUs.     Oh !  never,  never 
Shall  I  forget  them.     Here  I  came  most  poor. 
But  not  dishonour'd :  and  I  leave  thcro  with 
A  stain,  —  if  not  upon  my  name,  yet  in 
My  heart  I  — a  never-dying  canker-worm. 
Which  all  the  coming  splendour  of  the  lands. 
And  rights,  and  sovereignty  of  Sicgendorf 
Can  scarcely  lull  a  moment.     I  must  find 


Some  means  of  restitutioo,  wbldi  woiiU  ease 
My  soul  In  part ;  but  how  without  discovery  ?— 
It  must  be  done,  however ;  and  111  pause 
Upon  the  method  the  first  hour  of  safety. 
The  madness  of  my  misery  led  to  this 
Base  infhmy ;  repentance  most  retrieve  it : 
I  will  have  nought  of  Stralenhebn's  upon 
My  spirit,  though  he  would  grasp  all  of  mine ; 
Lands,  freedom,  lUle, — and  yet  he  sleeps  as  aoandly» 
Perhaps,  as  inftincy,  with  gorgeous  curtains 
Spread  for  his  canopy,  o'er  silken  pQlows, 

Such  as  when Hark  1  what  noise  is  that?  Again  I 

The  branches  shake;  and  some  loose  stones  have  fidkn 
From  yonder  terrace. 

[Uuuc  leofm  down  /ram  tkt 
Uliic  I  ever  welcome  ! 

this  filial 

Stop! 


if 


Why  look  you  so  ? 


Dol 


What? 


An  assassin? 


To  what  must  I 


Thrice  wdoome  now ! 

Ulr. 
We  approach,  tell  me  ■ 

JFer. 

Ulr. 
Behold  my  fisther,  or 

War. 

Ulr. 

Wtr,  Insane  or  insolent  I 

Ulr,  Beply,  sir,  as 

You  prise  your  life,  or  mine  I 

WiT. 

Answer? 

Ulr,       Are  you  or  are  you  not  the  assassin 
Of  Stralenhebn  ? 

Wer,  I  never  was  as  yet 

The  murderer  of  any  man.     What  mean  you  ? 

Ulr,  Did  not  yon  <Au  night  (as  the  night  before) 
Retrace  the  secret  passage  ?    Did  you  not 
Again  revisit  Stralenheim's  chamber  ?  and 

[ULaxc  posscK. 

Wer.  Proceed. 

Ulr.  Died  he  not  by  your  hand  ? 

Wer,  Great  God  I 

Ulr.  Tou  are  Innocent,  then  I  my  father's  innocent  I 
Embrace  me!   Tes, — your  tone — your  look — yea* 

yes,— 
Yet  aag  so. 

Wer,  If  I  e'er.  In  heart  or  mind, 

Concdved  dellberatdy  such  a  thought, 
But  rather  strove  to  trample  beck  to  hdl 
Such  thoughts — If  e'er  they  glared  a  moment  thnmg^ 
The  irritation  of  my  oppressed  spirit — 
May  heaven  be  shut  for  ever  from  my  hopes 
As  from  mine  eyes ! 

Ulr,  But  Stralenhdm  is  dead. 

Wer.  'T  U  horrible  I  tis  hideous,  as  'tis  hateftil  I 

But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

Ulr,  No  bolt 

Is  forced ;  no  violence  can  be  detected. 
Save  on  his  body.     Part  of  his  own  honsehold 
Have  been  alarm'd ;  but  as  the  intendant  Is 
Absent,  I  took  upon  myself  the  care 
Of  mustering  the  police.     His  chamber  has. 
Past  doubt,  been  enter'd  secretly.     Excuse  me. 
If  nature 

Wer,  Oh,  my  boy !  what  unknown  woes 

Of  dark  fatality,  like  douds,  are  gathering 
Above  our  house ! 

Ulr.  My  fiither  I  I  acquit  you ! 

But  will  the  world  do  so  ?  will  even  the  judge. 
If But  you  must  away  this  Instant. 
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No! 


Yet 


J  *I1  fhce  it     Who  ihall  dare  suspect  me  7 

UTr, 

You  had  no  guests — no  visiters — no  life 
Breathing  around  you,  save  my  mother's  ? 

IKer,  Ah ! 

The  Hungarian  t 

Ulr.  He  is  gone  I  he  disappear'd 

Ere  sunset 

Tfer.  No ;  I  hid  him  in  that  very 

Conccal'd  and  fatal  gallery. 

Ulr.  There  1*11  find  him. 

[Ulkic  it  going. 

Wer.  It  is  too  late :  he  had  left  the  palace  ere 
I  quitted  it     I  found  the  secret  panel 
Open,  and  the  doors  -nrhich  lead  from  that  hall 
Which  masks  it :  I  hut  thought  he  had  snatched  the 

silent 
And  (kvourahle  moment  to  escape 
The  myrmidons  of  Idcnstein,  who  were 
Dojrging  him  yestcr-even. 

Ulr.  You  recloscd 

The  panel  ? 

Wer.  Yes  ;  and  not  without  reproach 

(And  inner  trembling  for  the  avoided  peril) 
At  his  dull  heedlessness,  in  leaving  thus 
His  shcltercr's  asylum  to  the  risk 
Of  a  discovery. 

Ulr.  You  are  sure  you  closed  it  ? 

Wer.  Certain. 

Ulr.                That's  well ;  hut  had  been  better,  if 
You  ne'er  had  tum*d  it  to  a  den  for [J/e  pauees. 

Wer.  Thieves  1 

Thou  wouldst  say:  I  must  bear  it  and  deserve  it ; 
But  not 

Ulr.  No,  fifither ;  do  not  speak  of  this : 

This  is  no  hour  to  think  of  petty  crimies. 
But  to  prevent  the  consequence  of  great  ones. 
^Vhy  would  you  shelter  this  man  ? 

Wer.  Could  I  shun  it? 

A  man  pursued  by  my  chief  foe ;  disgraced 
For  my  own  crime ;  a  victim  to  my  safety. 
Imploring  a  few  hours'  concealment  fh>m 
The  very  wretch  who  was  the  cause  he  needed 
Such  reftige.     Had  he  been  a  wolf,  I  could  not 
Have  in  such  drcumstances  thrust  him  forth. 

Ulr,  And  like  the  wolf  he  hath  repaid  you.     But 
It  is  too  late  to  ponder  thus :  — you  must 
Set  out  ere  dawn.     I  will  remain  here  to 
Trace  the  murderer,  if  'tis  possible.  [loch 

Wer.  But  this  my  sudden  flight  will  give  the  Mo- 
Susplcion :  two  new  victims  in  the  lieu 
Of  one,  if  I  remain.     The  fled  Hungarian, 
Who  seems  the  culprit,  and 

Ulr.  Who  eeevM  9     Who  else 

Can  be  so? 

Wer.           Not  /,  though  just  now  you  doubted — 
You,  my  ton! — doubted 

ihr.  And  do  you  doubt  of  him 

The  fiigitive  ? 

Wer.  Boy !  since  I  fell  into 

The  abyss  of  crime  (though  not  of  »uch  crime),  I, 
Having  seen  the  Innocent  oppress'd  for  me, 
May  doubt  even  of  the  guilty^s  guilt     Your  heart 
Is  free,  and  quick  with  virtuous  wrath  to  accuse 
Appearances ;  and  views  a  criminal 
In  Innocence's  shadow,  it  may  be. 
Because  'tis  dusky. 
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Ulr.                        And  if  I  do  so^ 
What  will  mankind,  who  know  you  not,  or  knew 
But  to  oppress  ?    You  must  not  stand  the  hazard. 
Away ! — I  *11  make  all  easy.     Idenstein 
Will  for  his  own  sake  and  his  jewel's  hold 
His  pcace^he  also  is  a  partner  in 
Your  flight — moreover 

Wer.  Fly  I  and  leave  my  name 

Link'd  with  the  Hungarian's,  or  prefciT'd  as  poorest. 
To  bear  the  brand  of  bloodshed  ? 

Ulr.  Pshaw  I  leave  any  thing 

Except  our  fhther's  sovereignty  and  castles. 
For  which  you  have  so  long  panted  and  in  vain  I 
AVhat  neane  9    You  have  mo  mamOf  since  that  you  bear 
Is  felgn'd. 

Wer.        Most  true ;  but  stiU  I  would  not  have  it 
Engraved  in  crimson  in  men's  memories. 
Though  in  this  most  obscure  abode  of  men 
Besides,  the  search 

Ulr.  1  will  provide  against 

Aught  that  can  touch  you.    No  one  knows  you  here 
As  heir  of  Slegendorf :  if  Idenstein 
Suspects,  'tis  bui  evtyicioH,  and  he  is 
A  fool ;  bis  folly  shall  have  such  employment. 
Too,  that  the  unknown  Werner  shall  give  way 
To  nearer  thoughts  of  selfl     The  laws  (if  c*er 
Laws  reach'd  this  village)  are  aU  in  abeyance 
With  the  late  general  war  of  thirty  years. 
Or  crush'd,  or  rising  slowly  from  the  dust. 
To  which  the  march  of  armies  trampled  them. 
Stralcnheim,  although  noble,  is  unheeded 
Here,  save  as  such — without  lands,  influence. 
Save  what  hath  perish'd  with  him.     Few  prolong 
A  week  beyond  their  funeral  rites  their  sway 
O'er  men,  unless  by  relatives,  whose  interest 
Is  roused :  such  is  not  here  the  case ;  he  died 
Alone,  unknown, — a  solitary  grave, 
Obscure  as  his  deserts,  without  a  scutcheon. 
Is  all  he  11  have,  or  wants.     If  /  discover 
The  assassin,  'twill  be  well — If  not,  believe  me 
None  else ;  though  all  the  frill-fed  train  of  menials 
May  howl  above  his  ashes  (as  they  did 
Around  him  in  his  danger  on  the  Oder), 
Will  no  more  stir  a  finger  now  than  tk^ 
Hence  I   hence  1    I  must  not  hear  your  answer.— 

Lookl 
The  stars  are  almost  fiuled,  and  the  grey 
Begins  to  grinle  the  black  hair  of  night 
You  shall  not  answer :  — Pardon  me  that  I 
Am  peremptory ;  'tis  your  son  that  speaks, 
Your  long-lost,  late-found  son.-^Let's  call  my  mo>- 

ther ! 
Softly  and  swiftly  step,  and  leave  the  rest 
To  me :  111  answer  for  the  event  as  fkr 
As  regards  you,  and  that  is  the  chief  point. 
As  my  first  duty,  which  shall  be  observed. 
Well  meet  in  Castle  Slegendorf^ once  more 
Our  banners  shall  be  glorious !    Think  of  that 
Alone,  and  leave  all  other  thoughts  to  me. 
Whose  youth  may  better  battle  with  them.  — Hence  1 
And  may  your  age  be  happy ! — I  will  kiss 
My  mother  once  more,  then  Heaven's  speed  be  with 
you  I 

Wer.  This  counsel's  safe— but  is  it  honourable  ? 

Ulr.  To  save  a  fiither  is  a  child's  chief  honour. 

^Exeunt, 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

A   Gotliie  Hall  in  th«    OutU  of  Siegendorfi  ntar 

Prague, 

EnUr  Eftic  and  Hbkmck,  Metainen  of  the  Count, 

Eric.  SOy  better  times  are  oorae  at  last ;  to  these 
Old  walls  new  masters  and  high  wassail — both 
A  long  desideratum. 

Hen,  Tes,  for  maHer§t 

It  might  be  unto  those  who  long  for  novelty. 
Though  made  by  a  new  grave :  but  as  for  wassail, 
Methinks  the  old  Count  Siegcndorf  maintain'd 
His  feudal  hospitality  as  high 
As  e*er  another  prince  of  the  empire. 

Erie,  Why, 

For  the  mere  cup  and  trencher,  we  no  doubt 
Fared  passing  well ;  but  as  for  t&erriraent 
And  sport,  without  which  salt  and  sauces  season 
Tb%  cheer  but  scantily,  our  sizings  were 
Even  of  the  narrowest 

Hen,  The  old  count  loved  not 

The  roar  of  revel ;  are  you  sure  that  this  does  ? 

Eric,  As  yet  he  hath  been  courteous  as  he 's  boun- 
teous. 
And  we  all  love  him. 

Hen,  His  reign  is  as  yet 

Hardly  a  year  overpast  its  honeymoon. 
And  the  first  year  of  sovereigns  is  bridal : 
Anon,  we  shall  perceive  his  real  sway 
And  moods  of  mind. 

Erie,  Pray  Heaven  he  keep  the  present ! 

Then  his  brave  son,  Count  Ulric — there  *s  a  knight  1 
Pity  the  wars  are  o'er  ! 

Hen,  Why  so  ? 

Erie,  Look  on  him  ! 

And  answer  that  yourself. 

Hen,  He  *s  very  youthftil. 

And  strong  and  beautiful  as  a  young  tiger. 

Erie,  That 's  not  a  fsithM  vassal's  likeness. 

Hen,  But 

Perhaps  a  true  one. 

Erie,  Pity,  as  I  said. 

The  wars  are  over :  in  the  hall,  who  like 
Count  Ulric  for  a  well-supported  pride. 
Which  awes,  but  yet  offends  not  ?  in  the  field. 
Who  like  him  witii  his  spear  in  hand,  when,  gnashing 
His  tusks,  and  ripping  up  from  right  to  left 
The  howling  hounds,  the  boar  makes  for  the  thicket  ? 
Who  backs  a  horse,  or  bears  a  hawk,  or  wears 
A  sword  like  him  ?  ^Vhose  plume  nods  knightlier  ? 

Hen.  No  one's,  I  grant  you.    Do  not  fear,  if  war 
Be  long  in  coming,  he  is  of  that  kind 
Will  make  it  for  himself,  if  he  hath  not 
Already  done  as  much. 

Erie.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Hen.  Tou  can't  deny  his  train  of  followers 
(But  few  our  native  fellow  vassals  bom 
On  the  domain)  are  such  a  sort  of  knaves 
As (Patues.) 

Erie,  What  ? 

Hen,  The  war  (you  love  so  much)  leaves  living. 
Like  other  parents,  she  spoils  her  worst  children. 

Erie.  Nonsense  t  they  are  all  brave  iron-visagcd 
follows. 
Such  as  old  Tilly  loved. 


©= 


Hen,                                   And  who  lowl  TfIXy  7 
Ask  that  at  Magdebourg — or  for  that  matter 
Wallenstein  either ;  — they  are  gone  to 

Erie.  Beat; 

But  what  beyond  *t  is  not  oon  to  pimiouniQe, 

Hen,  I  wish  they  had  left  us  something  of  their  rest: 
The  country  (nominally  now  at  peace) 
Is  over-run  with — God  knows  who :  they  fly 
By  night,  and  disappear  with  sunrise ;  but 
Leave  us  no  less  desolation,  nay,  even  more. 
Than  the  most  open  waifore, 

Erie,  But  Count  Ulric — 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  him? 

Hen,  With  Aim  / 

He might  prevent  It.     As  you  say  he 's  fond 

Of  war,  why  makes  he  it  not  on  those  marauders  ? 

Erie.  Tou  *d  better  ask  himself. 

Hen,  I  would  as  soon 

Ask  the  lion  why  he  laps  not  milk. 

Eric.  And  here  he  comes  I 

Hen.  The  de\il  1  you  '11  hold  your  tongue  t 

Eric,  Why  do  you  turn  so  pale  7 

Hen,  'T  is  nothing— -but 

Be  sUent 

Eric       1  will,  upon  what  you  have  said. 

Hen.  1  assure  you  I  meant  nothing, — a  mere  sport 
Of  words,  no  more ;  besides,  had  it  been  otherwise. 
He  is  to  espouse  the  gentle  Baroness, 
Ida  of  Stralenheim,  the  late  baron's  heiress ; 
And  she,  no  doubt,  will  soften  whatsoever 
Of  fierceness  the  late  long  intestine  wan 
Have  given  all  natures,  and  most  unto  those 
Who  were  bom  in  them,  and  bred  up  upon 
The  knees  of  Homicide ;  sprinkled,  as  it  were. 
With  blood  even  at  their  baptism.     Prithee,  peace 
On  all  that  I  have  said  1 

Enter  Ulbic  and  RoDOLni. 

Good  morrow,  count. 

Ulr.  Good  morrow,  worthy  Henrick.     Eric,  is 
All  ready  for  the  chase  ? 

Eric.  The  dogs  are  order'd 

Down  to  the  forest,  and  the  vassals  out 
To  beat  the  bushes,  and  the  day  looks  promising. 
Shall  I  call  forth  your  excellency's  suite  7 
What  courser  will  you  please  to  mount  7 

Ulr.  The  dun, 

Walstein. 

Erie.  1  fear  he  scarcely  has  recover'd 
The  toils  of  Monday  :  't  was  a  noble  chase : 
Tou  spear'd  four  vrith  your  own  hand. 

Ulr.  True,  good  Eric ; 

I  bad  forgotten — let  it  be  the  grey,  then. 
Old  Ziska :  he  has  not  been  out  this  fortnight 

Eric.  He  shall  be  straight  caparison'd.  How  many 
Of  your  immediate  retaiuers  shall 
Escort  you  ? 

Ulr.  I  leave  that  to  WeOburg,  our 

Master  of  the  horse.  [Exit  Eaxc. 

Rodolph ! 

Hod,  My  lord  I 

Ubr.  The  news 

Is  awkward  from  the — (RooOLm  point*  to  Henrick.  ) 

How  now,  Henrick  7  why 
Loiter  you  here  ? 

Hen.  For  your  commands,  my  lord. 

Ulr.  Go  to  my  fiithcr,  and  present  my  duty. 
And  learn  if  he  would  aught  with  mc  before 
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I  mount  [Exit  Hbnuck. 

Rodolph,  our  Mends  have  had  a  check 
Upon  the  fhmtien  of  Franoonia,  and 
'T  U  rumour'd  that  the  column  sent  against  them 
Is  to  be  strengthen'd.     I  must  Join  them  soon. 

Rod,  Best  wait  for  further  and  more  sure  advices. 
Ulr,  I  mean  it — and  indeed  it  could  not  well 
Have  fidlen  out  at  a  time  more  opposite 
To  an  my  plans. 

ItotL  It  wiU  be  difficult 

To  excuse  your  absence  to  the  count  your  &ther. 
Ulr,  Yes,  but  the  unsettled  state  of  our  domain 
In  high  Silesia  will  pennit  and  cover 
My  journey.     In  the  mean  time,  when  we  are 
£n(^u^  in  the  chase,  draw  off  the  eighty  men 
Whom  Wolffe  leads — keep  the  forests  on  your  route : 
You  know  it  well  7 

Ro(L  As  well  as  on  that  night 

When  we 

Ulr,  We  will  not  speak  of  that  until 

We  can  repeat  the  same  with  like  success : 
And  when  you  have  join'd,  give  Rosenberg  this  letter. 

[Gives  a  letter. 
Add  further,  that  I  have  sent  this  slight  addition 
To  our  force  with  you  and  Wolffe,  as  herald  of 
My  coming,  though  I  could  but  spare  them  iU 
At  this  time,  as  my  father  loves  to  keep 
Full  numbers  of  retainers  round  the  castle. 
Until  this  marriage,  and  its  feasts  and  fooleries, 
Are  rung  out  with  its  peal  of  nuptial  nonsense. 

JRod.  1  thought  you  loved  the  lady  Ida  ? 

Ulr.  WTiy, 

I  do  so — but  it  follows  not  from  that 
I  would  bind  in  my  youth  and  glorious  years, 
So  brief  and  burning,  with  a  lady's  zone. 
Although  't  were  that  of  Venus ;  —  but  I  love  her. 
As  woman  should  be  loved,  fidrly  and  solely. 

Rod.  And  constantly  7 

Ulr.  1  think  so  ;  for  I  love 

Nought  else.  -^But  I  have  not  the  time  to  pause 
Upon  these  gewgaws  of  the  heart  Great  things 
We  have  to  do  ere  long.  Speed  1  speed !  good  Rodolph  I 

Rod.  On  my  return,  however,  I  shall  find 
The  Baroness  Ida  lost  in  Countess  Siegendorf  ? 

Ulr.  Perhaps  my  &ther  wishes  it ;  and  sooth 
*T  is  no  bod  policy :  this  union  with 
The  last  bud  of  the  rival  branch  at  once 
Unites  the  ftiture  and  destroys  the  past 

Rod.  Adieu. 

Uhr.  Yet  hold — we  had  better  keep  together 

Until  the  chase  begins ;  then  draw  thou  off, 
And  do  as  I  have  said. 

Rod.  1  wilL     But  to 

Return — *t  was  a  most  kind  act  in  the  count 
Your  fiuher  to  send  up  to  Konigsberg 
For  this  fair  orphan  of  the  baron,  and 
To  hail  her  as  his  daughter. 

Ulr.  Wondrous  kind  I 

Especially  as  little  kindness  till 
Then  grew  between  them. 

Rod.  The  late  baron  died 

Of  a  fever,  did  he  not  ? 

Ulr.  How  should  I  know  7 

Rod,  I  have  heard  it  whisper'd  there  was  something 
strange 

1  [Ida,  tho  new  nerionafr^,  li  a  precocious  girl  of  fincen. 
In  a  great  hurry  to  he  inArrie<i ;  luid  who  has  very  tittle  to  do 
in  the  business  of  the  play,  but  to  produce  an  eltbct  by  faint- 
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About  his  death — and  even  the  place  of  it 
Is  scarcely  known. 

Ulr.  Some  obscure  village  on 

The  Saxon  or  Silesian  frontier. 

Rod.  He 

Has  left  no  testament — no  fkrewell  words  7 

Ulr.  1  am  neither  confessor  nor  notary, 
So  cannot  say. 

Rod.  Ah  I  here 's  the  lady  Ida. 

Enter  Ida  STaALXXHXisi.  < 

Ulr.  You  are  early,  my  sweet  cousin  1 

Ida.  Not  too  parly. 

Dear  Ulric,  if  I  do  not  interrupt  you. 
Why  do  you  call  me  **  eounn  ?  ** 

Ulr.  (smiling).  Are  we  not  so  7 

Ida,  Yes,  but  I  do  not  like  the  name ;  methiuks 
It  sounds  so  cold,  as  if  you  thought  upon 
Our  pedigree,  and  only  weighed  our  blood. 

Ulr.  (starting.)  Blood  I 

Ida.  Why  does  yours  start  from  your  cheeks  ? 

Ulr.  Ay  I  doth  it  7 

Ida.  It  doth — but  no !  it  rushes  like  a  torrent 
Even  to  your  brow  again. 

Ulr.  (recovering  himself).  And  if  it  fled, 
It  only  was  because  your  presence  sent  it 
Back  to  my  heart,  which  beats  for  you,  sweet  cousin  I 

Ida.  *'  Cousin**  again. 

Ulr.  Nay,  then  1 11  call  you  sister. 

Ida.  1  like  that  name  still  worse. — ^Would  we  had  ne'er 
Been  aught  of  kindred ! 

Ulr.  (gloomily).  Would  we  never  had  I 

/e/o.  Oh  heavens  !  and  can  you  wish  that  f 

Ulr.  Dearest  Ida  1 

Did  I  not  echo  your  own  wish  7 

Ida.  Yes,  Ulric, 

But  then  I  wish'd  it  not  with  such  a  glance. 
And  scarce  knew  what  I  said ;  but  let  me  be 
Sister,  or  cousin,  what  you  wUl,  so  that 
I  still  to  you  am  something. 

Ulr.  You  shall  be 

AH— all 

Ida.  And  you  to  me  are  so  already ; 

But  I  can  wait ! 

Ulr.  Dear  Ida ! 

Ida.  CaU  me  Ida, 

Four  Ida,  for  I  would  be  yours,  none  else's — 
Indeed  I  have  none  else  left,  since  my  poor  fiithcr — 

[Site  pauses. 

Ulr.  You  have  mine — you  have  me, 

Ida.  Dear  Ulric,  how  I  wish 

My  father  could  but  view  my  happiness, 
Which  wants  but  this  1 

Ulr.  Indeed  i 

Ida,  You  would  have  loved  him, 

He  you ;  for  the  brave  ever  love  each  other : 
His  manner  was  a  little  cold,  his  spirit 
Proud  (as  is  birth's  prerogative)  ;  but  under  [other  1 

This  grave  exterior Would  you  had  known  each 

Had  such  as  you  been  near  him  on  his  journey, 
He  had  not  died  without  a  friend  to  soothe 
His  last  and  lonely  moments. 

Ulr.  Who  says  that  f 

Ida.  What? 

Ulr,  That  he  died  alone, 

ing  at  the  discovery  of  the  rillany  of  her  beloved,  and  partially 
touching  on  it  in  a  previous  scene.  — -  Eel.  Rep.} 
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Ida.  The  general  nimour 

And  dbappearance  of  his  servants,  who 
Have  ne'er  rctum'd :  that  fever  was  most  deadly 
Which  swept  them  all  away. 

Ulr.  If  they  were  near  him, 

He  could  not  die  neglected  or  alone. 

IJa,  Alas !  what  is  a  menial  to  a  deathbed. 
When  the  dim  eye  rolls  vainly  round  for  what 
It  loves  ?  —  They  say  he  died  of  a  fever. 

Ulr.  Say  / 

It  w€u  so. 

Ida,         1  sometimes  dream  otherwise. 

Ulr,  All  dreams  are  tal&e. 

Ida.  And  yet  I  see  him  as 

I  see  you. 

Ulr.  IVhere  9 

Ida.  In  sleep — I  see  him  lie 

Pale,  bleeding,  and  a  man  with  a  raised  knife 
Beside  him. 

Ulr.  But  you  do  not  see  his  face  f 

Ida  {looking  at  him).  No  !  Oh,  my  God  !  do  you  9 

Ulr.  VThy  do  you  ask  ? 

Ida,  Because  you  look  as  If  you  saw  a  raurdcrcr  ! 

Ulr.  (agitatedly).  Ida,  this  is  mere  childishness ; 
your  weakness 
Infects  me,  to  my  shame  ;  but  as  all  feelings 
Of  yours  are  common  to  me,  it  affects  me. 
Prithee,  sweet  child,  change 

Ida.  ChUd,  indeed  I  I  have 

Full  fifteen  summers  !  \^A  bugle  sounds. 

Rod.  Hark,  my  lord,  the  bugle  ! 

Ida  (jpeeviihly  to  Rodolph).    Why  need  you  tell 
him  that  ?     Can  he  not  hear  it 
Without  your  echo  ? 

Rod.  Pardon  me,  fair  baroness  ! 

Ida.  I  will  not  pardon  you,  unless  you  earn  it 
By  aiding  me  in  my  dissuasion  of 
Couht  Ulrlc  from  the  chase  to-day. 

Rod.  Tou  will  not, 

Lady,  need  aid  of  mine. 

Ulr. 
Forego  it. 

Ida.         But  you  shall ! 

Ulr. 

Ida. 

No  true  knight  —  Come,  dear  Ulric  !  yield  to  me 
In  this,  for  this  one  day :  the  day  looks  heavy, 
And  you  are  tum'd  so  pale  and  ilL 

Ulr.  You  jest 

Ida,  Indeed  I  do  not :  —  ask  of  Rodolph. 

Rod.  Truly, 

My  lord,  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour 
You  have  changed  more  than  e'er  I  saw  you  change 
In  years. 

Ulr.       *T is  nothing ;  but  if  'twere,  the  air 
Would  soon  restore  me.     I'm  the  true  chameleon. 
And  live  but  on  the  atmosphere ;  your  feasts 
In  castle  halls,  and  social  banquets,  nurse  not 
My  spirit — I'm  a  forester  and  breather 
Of  the  steep  mountain-tops,  where  I  love  all 
The  eagle  loves. 

Ida,  Except  his  prey,  I  hope. 

Ulr,  Sweet  Ida,  wish  me  a  fair  chase,  and  I 
Will  bring  you  six  boars'  heads  for  trophies  home. 

Ida.  And  will  you  not  stay,  then  ?    You  shall  not 
Come !  I  will  sing  to  you.  [go  ! 

Ulr.  Ida,  you  scarcely 

WiU  make  a  soldier's  wife. 


I  must  not  now 


ShaU/ 


Yes,  or  be 
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Itia.  I  do  not  wish 

To  be  so ;  for  I  trust  these  wan  are  over. 
And  you  will  live  in  peace  on  your  domains. 

Enter  Wbkvxk  at  CoirxT  Snonnx>&r. 

Ulr.  My  fiither,  I  salute  you,  and  it  grieves  me 
With  such  brief  greeting. — You  have  heard  our  buglr ; 
The  vassals  wait 

Sieg.  So  let  them You  forget 

To-morrow  is  the  appointed  festival 

In  Prague  for  peace  restored.     You  are  apt  to  foOow 

The  chase  with  such  an  ardour  as  will  scarce 

Permit  you  to  return  to-day,  or  if 

Retum'd,  too  much  fatigued  to  join  to-morrow 

The  nobles  in  our  marshall'd  ranks. 

Ulr.  Yon,  count, 

Will  well  supply  the  place  of  both — I  am  not 
A  lover  of  these  pageantries. 

Sieg.  No,  Ulric: 

It  were  not  well  that  you  alone  of  all 
Our  young  nobility 

Ida,  And  jhr  the  noblest 

In  aspect  and  demeanour. 

Sieg.  {to  Ida).  True,  dear  child, 

Though  somewhat  fhuikly  said  fhr  a  Mt  damsel 

But,  Ulric,  recollect  too  our  position, 
So  lately  reinstated  in  our  honours. 
Believe  me,  'twould  be  mark'd  in  any  house, 
But  most  In  ourr,  that  onk  should  lie  found  wanting 
At  such  a  time  and  place.     Besides,  the  Heaven 
Which  gave  us  back  our  own,  In  the  same  moment 
It  spread  its  peace  o'er  all,  hath  double  claims 
On  us  fur  thanksgiving :  first,  for  our  country ; 
And  next,  that  we  are  here  to  share  its  blessings. 

Ulr.  {aside).  Devout,  too !  Well,  sir,  I  obey  at  once. 

(  Then  aloud  to  a  Servant. ) 
Ludwig,  dismiss  the  train  without  t    [Exit  Lcrswio. 

Ida.  'And  so 

You  yield  at  once  to  him  what  I  for  hours 
Might  supplicate  in  vain. 

Sieg.  {smiling).  You  are  not  Jealous 

Of  me,  I  trust,  my  pretty  rebel !  who 
Would  sanction  disobedience  against  all 
Except  thyself  ?    But  fear  not ;  thou  shalt  rule  him 
Hereafter  with  a  fonder  sway  and  firmer. 

Ida.  But  I  should  like  to  govern  now. 

Sieg.  You  shall. 

Your  harpy  which  by  the  way  awaits  you  with 
The  countess  in  her  chamber.     She  complains 
That  you  are  a  sad  truant  to  your  music : 
She  attends  you. 

Ida.  Then  good  morrow,  my  kind  kinsmen  t 

Ulric,  you'll  come  and  hear  me  ? 

Ulr.  By  and  by. 

Ida.  Be  sure  1 11  sound  it  better  than  your  bugles  -, 
Then  pray  you  be  as  punctiud  to  its  notes : 
I'll  play  you  King  Gustavus'  march. 

Ulr.  And  why  not 

Old  Tilly's  ? 

Ida.  Not  that  monster's  t  I  should  think 

My  harp-strings  rang  with  groans,  and  not  with  music. 
Could  aught  of  his  sound  on  it :  — but  come  qtdckly ; 
Your  mother  will  be  eager  to  receive  you.  [Exii. 

Sieg.  Ulric,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  alone. 

Ulr.  My  time's  your  vassal. 
{Aside  to  Rouolpm.)  Rodolph,  hence  1  and  do 

As  I  directed :  and  by  his  best  speed 
And  readiest  means  let  Rosenberg  reply. 
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Rod,  Count  Siegcndorf,  command  yon  ought  ?  I 
am  bound 
Upon  a  Journey  past  the  fhmtler. 

Sieff.  {ttartt),  Ahl  — 

Where  ?  on  what  frontier  7 

Mod.  The  Sflesian,  on 

My  way —  {Atide  to  ULaic.)  —  JHtert  shall  I  say  ? 

Ulr,  (aside  to  Rodolpii).        To  Hamburgh. 

(Aside  to  hinuelf.)    That 
Word  will,  I  think,  put  a  Arm  padlock  on 
His  (farther  inquisition. 

Rod,  '  Count,  to  Hambuigh. 

Sieg.  (agitated),  Hamburgh  1    No,  I  have  nought 
to  do  there,  nor 
Am  anght  connected  with  that  dty.    Then 
Ood  speed  you ! 

Rod,  Fare  ye  well.  Count  Slegendorf  I 

[Exit  RODOLPH. 

Step,  Ulric,  this  man,  who  has  Just  departed,  is 
One  of  those  strange  companions  whom  I  fidn 
Would  reason  with  you  on. 

U!r.  My  lord,  he  is 

Noble  by  birth,  of  one  of  the  first  houses 
In  Saxony. 

Sieg,  I  talk  not  of  his  birth. 

But  of  his  bearing. .   Men  speak  lightly  of  him. 

Ulr.  So  they  wiU  do  of  most  men.  Even  the  monarch 
Is  not  fenced  firom  his  chamberlain's  slander,  or 
The  sneer  of  the  last  courtier  whom  he  has  made 
Great  and  ungrateftiL 

Sieg,  If  I  must  be  pbin. 

The  world  speaks  more  than  lightly  of  this  Rodolph : 
They  say  he  is  leagued  with  the  **  black  bands  **  who 
Bavage  the  firontier.  [still 

Ulr.  And  will  you  believe 

The  world? 

Sieg.  In  this  case  —  yes. 

Ulr,  In  any  case, 

I  thought  you  knew  it  better  than  to  take 
An  accusation  for  a  sentence. 

Sieg,  Son  I 

I  understand  yon ;  you  refer  to but 

My  destiny  has  so  involved  about  me 

Her  spider  web,  that  I  can  only  flutter 

Like  the  poor  fly,  but  break  it  not.     Take  heed, 

Ulric  ;  you  have  seen  to  what  the  passions  led  me : 

Twenty  long  years  of  misery  and  flimine       [chance, 

Quench'd  them  not  —  twenty  thousand  more,  per- 

Hereafter  (or  even  here  in  moments  which 

Might  date  for  years,  did  Anguish  make  the  dial) 

l^lay  not  obliterate  or  expiate 

The  madness  and  dishonour  of  an  instant 

Ulric,  be  wam'd  by  a  fother ! — I  was  not 

By  mine,  and  you  behold  me ! 

Ulr,  1  behold 

The  prosperous  and  beloved  Slegendorf, 
Lord  of  a  prince's  appanage,  and  honoured 
By  those  he  rules  and  those  he  ranks  with. 

Sieg.  Ah ! 

Why  wilt  thou  call  me  prosperous,  while  I  fear 
For  thee  ?    Beloved,  when  thou  lovest  me  not  1 
All  hearts  but  one  may  beat  in  kindness  for  mc — 
But  if  my  son's  is  cold  I 

Ulr.  Who  dare  say  that  ? 

Sieg.  None  else  but  I,  who  see  it — feel  it — keener 
Than  would  your  ailversary,  who  dared  say  so. 
Tour  sabre  in  his  heart !    But  mine  survives 
The  wound. 


Ulr,  Tou  err.     My  nature  is  not  given 

To  outwaid  fondling :  how  should  it  be  so» 
After  twelve  yean'  divorcement  from  my  parents  ? 

Sieg,  And  did  not  /  too  pass  those  twelve  torn 
years 
In  a  like  absence  ?     But 't  is  vain  to  urge  you — 
Nature  was  never  call'd  back  by  remonstrance. 
Let  *s  change  the  theme.     I  wish  you  to  consider 
That  these  young  violent  nobles  of  high  name. 
But  dark  deeds  (ay,  the  darkest,  if  all  Rumour 
Reports  be  true),  with  whom  thou  consortcst, 
Wrn  lead  thee 

Ulr,  (impatientlg),    1 11  be  /«/  by  no  man. 

Sieg,  Nor 

Be  leader  of  such,  I  would  hope :  at  once 
To  wean  thee  firom  the  perils  of  thy  youth 
And  haughty  spirit,  I  have  thought  it  well 
That  thou  shouldst  wed  the  lady  Ida — more 
As  thou  appear'st  to  love  her. 

Iflr,  I  have  said 

I  will  obey  your  orden,  were  they  to 
Unite  with  Hecate — can  a  son  say  more  ? 

Sieg,  He  says  too  much  in  saying  this.     It  is  not 
The  nature  of  thine  age,  nor  of  thy  blood. 
Nor  of  thy  temperament,  to  talk  so  coolly, 
Or  act  so  carelessly,  in  that  which  is 
The  bloom  or  blight  of  all  men's  happiness 
(For  Glory's  pillow  is  but  restless  if 
Love  lay  not  down  his  cheek  there) :  some  strong  bLis, 
Some  master  fiend  is  in  thy  service  to 
Misrule  the  mortal  who  believes  him  slave. 
And  makes  his  every  thought  subservient ;  else 
Thou'dst  say  at  once — "  I  love  young  Ida,  and 
Will  wed  her:"  or,  "  I  love  her  not,  and  all 
The  powers  of  earth  shall  never  make  mc." — So 
Would  I  have  answer'd. 

Ulr,  Sir,  you  wed  for  love. 

Sieg,  1  did,  and  it  has  been  my  only  refuge 
In  many  misoles. 

Ulr.  Which  miseries 

Had  never  been  but  for  this  love-match. 

Sieg,  Still 

Against  your  age  and  nature  1     Who  at  twenty 
E'er  answer'd  thus  till  now? 

Ulr,  Did  you  not  warn  me 

Against  your  own  example  ? 

Sieg.  Boyish  sophist  I 

In  a  word,  do  you  love,  or  love  not,  Ida  ? 

Uh,  What  matters  It,  if  I  am  ready  to 
Obey  you  in  espousing  her  ? 

Sieg,                                      As  far 
As  you  feel,  nothing,  but  all  life  for  her. 
She's  young — all  beautlfid — adores  you — is 
Endow'd  with  qualities  to  give  happiness. 
Such  as  rounds  common  life  into  a  dream 
Of  something  which  your  poets  cannot  paint, 
And  (if  it  were  not  wisdom  to  love  virtue) 
For  which  Philosophy  might  barter  Wisdom ; 
And  giving  so  much  happiness,  deserves 
A  little  in  return.     I  would  not  have  her 
Break  her  heart  for  a  man  who  has  none  to  brcalc ; 
Or  wither  on  her  stalk  like  some  pale  rose 
Deserted  by  the  bird  she  thought  a  nightingale. 
According  to  the  Orient  tale.     She  is 

Ulr,  The  daughter  of  dead  Stralenhclm,  your  fot : 
1 11  wed  her,  ne'ertheless ;  though,  to  say  truth. 
Just  now  I  am  not  violently  transported 
In  &vour  of  such  unions. 
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But  site  toves  you. 
and  therefore  would  ttalxik 


Sieg, 

Ulr.  And  I  love  her, 
twice* 

Step,  Alas  !  Liove  never  did  m. 

Ulr.  Then  *tis  time 

He  should  begin,  and  take  the  bandage  fhxn 
Hb  eyes,  and  look  before  he  \eap% :  till  now 
He  hath  ta*en  a  jump  i*  the  dark. 

Sieg,  But  you  consent  ? 

Ulr,  I  did,  and  do. 

Sieg,  Then  Ex  the  day. 

Ulr.  *Tis  usual. 

And  certes  courteous,  to  leave  that  to  the  lady. 

Sieg.   I  will  engage  for  her. 

Ulr.  So  win  not  / 

For  any  woman ;  and  as  what  I  fix, 
I  fidn  would  see  unshaken,  when  she  gives 
Her  answer,  F  U  give  mine. 

Sieg.  But  *t  b  your  office 

To  woo. 

Ulr.       Count,  *t  is  a  marriage  of  your  making 
So  be  it  of  your  wooing ;  but  to  please  you 
I  will  now  pay  my  duty  to  my  mother. 
With  whom,  you  know,  the  lady  Ida  is.  — 
What  would  you  have  ?   Tou  have  foriiid  my  stirring 
For  manly  sports  beyond  the  castle  walls. 
And  I  obey ;  you  bid  me  turn  a  chamberer. 
To  pick  up  gloves,  and  fans,  and  knitting  needles, 
And  list  to  songs  and  tunes,  and  watch  for  smiles, 
And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into 
The  eyes  of  feminine,  as  though  they  were 
The  stars  receding  early  to  our  wish 
Upon  the  dawn  of  a  world- winning  battle — 
What  can  a  son  or  man  do  more  ?  [Exit  Ui.aic. 

Sieg.  (fo/w).  Too  much  I  — 

Too  much  of  duty,  and  too  little  love  1 
He  pays  me  In  the  coin  he  owes  me  not : 
For  such  hath  been  my  wayward  fitte,  I  could  not 
Fulfil  a  parent's  duties  by  his  side 
Till  now ;  but  love  he  owes  me,  for  my  thoughts 
Ne'er  left  him,  nor  my  eyes  long'd  without  tcaxs 
To  see  my  child  again,  and  now  I  have  found  him ! 
But  how  ! — obedient,  but  with  coldness ;  duteous 
In  my  sight,  but  with  carelessness ;  mysterious — 
Abstracted — distant — much  given  to  long  absence. 
And  where — none  know — in  league  with  the  most 

riotous 
Of  our  young  nobles ;  though,  to  do  him  Justice, 
He  never  stoops  down  to  their  vulgar  pleasures ; 
Tet  there 's  some  tie  between  them  which  I  cannot 
UnraveL     They  look  up  to  him — consult  him — 
Throng  round  him  as  a  leader :  but  with  me 
He  hath  no  confidence  !     Ah !  can  I  hope  it 
After — what  I  doth  my  father's  curse  descend 
Even  to  my  child  ?     Or  Is  the  Hungarian  near 
To  shed  more  blood  ?  or — Oh  !  if  it  should  be  1 
Spirit  of  Stnlenheim,  dost  thou  walk  these  walls 
To  wither  him  and  his — who,  though  they  slew  not 
Unlatched  the  door  of  death  for  thee  ?     *T  was  not 
Our  fiiult,  nor  is  our  sin :  thou  wert  our  foe. 
And  yet  I  spared  thee  when  my  own  destruction 
Slept  with  thee,  to  awake  with  thine  awakening ! 
And  only  took — Accursed  gold  !  thou  liest 
Like  poison  in  my  hands ;  I  dare  not  use  thee, 
Nor  part  firom  thee ;  thou  camest  in  such  a  gidse, 
Methinks  thou  wouldst  contaminate  all  hands 
Like  mine.     Tet  I  have  done,  to  atone  for  thee. 
Thou  villainous  gold  1  and  thy  dead  master's  doom. 
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Though  he  died  not  by  me  or  minc^  as  mock 
As  if  he  were  my  brother  1  I  have  ta'en 
His  orphan  Ida — cheiidi*d  her  as  one 
Who  will  be  mine. 

Enter  an  ArmmAwt. 

Attem.  The  abbot,  if  U  plene 

Tour  excellency,  whom  you  sent  for,  waits 
Upon  you.  [Exit 


Enter  the  Paio&  Albsbt. 

Prior.        Peace  be  with  these  walls,  and  all 
Within  them ! 

Sieg.               Welcome,  wekome,  holy  fothcr ! 
And  may  thy  prayer  be  heard  1 — all  men  have  need 
Of  such,  and  1 

Prior.  Have  the  first  daim  to  all 

The  prayers  of  our  community.     Our  ooovent. 
Erected  by  your  ancestors,  is  still 
Protected  by  their  children. 

Sieg,  Tes,  fRXMl  fiUher  ; 

Continue  daily  orisons  for  us 
In  these  dim  dajrs  of  heresies  and  blood. 
Though  the  schismatic  Swede,  Gustavus,  is 
Gone  home. 

Prior.  To  the  endless  home  of  unbdievers^ 

Where  there  b  everlasting  wail  and  woe. 
Gnashing  of  teeth,  and  tears  of  blood,  wad  fire 
Eternal,  and  the  worm  which  dieth  not  I  [ooe, 

Sieg.  True,  ihither :  and  to  avert  those  pangs  finooa 
Who,  though  of  our  most  Ihnltless  holy  church, 
Tet  died  without  its  last  and  dearest  offices. 
Which  smooth  the  soul  through  purgatorial  pains, 
I  have  to  offer  humbly  thb  donatloa 
In  masses  for  hb  spirit 

[SiXGEKOoar  qfftra  the  gold  which  ho  had  takem 
from  Sr&AuexBXDf. 

Prior.  Count,  if  I 

Receive  it,  *tb  because  I  know  too  weU 
Reftisal  would  offend  you.     Be  assured 
The  largess  shall  be  <Hily  dealt  In  alms. 
And  every  mass  no  less  sung  for  the  dead. 
Our  house  needs  no  donations,  thanks  to  yours. 
Which  has  of  old  endow'd  it;  but  flnom  you 
And  yours  in  all  meet  things  *tb  fit  we  obey. 
For  whom  shall  mass  be  said  ? 

Sieg.  (faltering).  For — for--.the 

Prior,  Hb  name? 

Sieg.  *Tbflpama80Ql,andnoia 

I  would  avert  perditkm. 

Prior.  I  meant  not 

To  pry  into  your  secret     We  will  pray 
For  one  unknown,  the  same  as  for  the  proudest 

Sieg.  Secret  1  I  have  none ;  but,  fiither,  he  who  % 
gone 
Might  have  one  ;  or,  in  short  he  did  bequeath— 
No,  not  bequeath — but  I  bestow  thb  sum 
For  pious  purposes. 

Prior.  A  proper  deed 

[n  the  behalf  of  our  departed  friends.  [foe, 

Sieg.  But  he  who's  gone  was  not  my  Mend,  but 
The  deadliest  and  the  stanchest 

Prior.  Better  still : 

To  employ  our  means  to  obtain  heaven  for  the  souls 
Of  our  dead  enemies  b  worthy  those 
Who  can  forgive  them  Uvlug. 

Si*rg.  But  I  did  not 

Forgive  thb  man.     I  loathed  him  to  the  last. 
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As  he  did  me.     I  do  not  love  him  now, 
But 

Friar.     Best  of  all  I  for  this  is  pure  religion  1 
Ton  &ia  would  rescue  him  you  hate  from  hell — 
An  evangelical  compassion — with 
Your  own  gold  too  I 

Sieg.  Father,  *tis  not  my  gold. 

Prior,  Whose  then  ?     You  said  it  was  no  legacy. 

Siejf.  No  matter  whose — of  this  be  sure,  that  he 
Who  own'd  it  never  more  will  need  it,  save 
In  that  which  it  may  purchase  ftt>m  your  altars : 
T  is  yours,  or  theirs. 

Prior,  Is  there  no  blood  upon  it  ? 

Si^jf.  No;  but  there's  worse  than  blood — eternal 
shame! 

Prior.  Did  he  who  own'd  it  die  Inhlahedf 

Sieg,  Alas  I 

He  did. 

Prior,  Son  !  you  relapse  into  revenge. 
If  you  regret  your  enemy's  bloodless  death. 

Sieg.  His  death  was  fathomlessly  deep  in  b1oo<l. 

Prior.  You  said  he  died  in  his  bed,  not  battle. 

Si^,  He 

Died,  I  scarce  know — but — he  was  stabb'd  i'  the 

dark. 
And  now  you  have  it — perish'd  on  his  pillow 
By  a  cut^throat  I — Ay  I — ^you  may  look  upon  me  ! 
I  am  not  the  man.  Ill  meet  your  eye  on  that  point. 
As  I  can  one  day  God's. 

Prior,  Nor  did  he  die 

By  means,  or  men,  or  instrument  of  yours  ? 

Sieg.  No  !  by  the  God  who  sees  and  strikes  ! 

Prior.  Nor  know  you 

Who  slew  him  ? 

^I'e^.  I  could  only  guess  at  one. 

And  he  to  me  a  stranger,  unconnected. 
As  unemploy'd.     Except  by  one  day's  knowledge, 
I  never  saw  the  man  who  was  suspected. 

Prior.  Then  you  are  free  from  guilt 

Si^.  (jeagerly).  Oh  !  am  I  ? — say ! 

PrioTn  You  have  said  so,  and  know  best. 

Sieg.  Father !  I  have  spoken 

The  truth,  and  nought  but  truth,  if  not  the  whoU : 
Yet  say  I  am  not  guilty  I  for  the  blood 
Of  this  man  weighs  on  me,  as  if  I  shed  it, 
Though,  by  the  Power  who  abhorreth  human  blood, 
I  did  not ! — nay,  once  spared  it,  when  I  might 
And  eovld — ay,  perhaps,  thould  (if  our  self-safety 
Be  e'er  excusable  in  such  defences 
Against  the  attacks  of  over-potent  foes) : 
But  pray  for  him,  for  me,  and  all  my  house ; 
For,  as  I  said,  though  I  be  innocent, 
I  know  not  why,  a  like  remorse  is  on  me, 
As'tf  he  had  ftdlen  by  me  or  mine.     Pray  for  me, 
Father  I  I  have  pray'd  myself  in  vain. 

Prior.  IwilL 

Be  comforted  I    You  are  innocent,  and  should 
Be  calm  as  innocence. 

Sieg.  But  calmness  is  not 

Always  the  attribute  of  innocence. 
I  fieel  it  is  not 

Prior.  But  it  will  be  so. 

When  the  mind  gathers  up  its  truth  within  it 
Hi  immber  the  great  festival  to-morrow. 
In  which  you  rank  amidst  our  chicfest  nobles. 
As  well  as  your  brave  son ;  and  smooth  your  aspect ; 
Nor  in  the  general  orison  of  thanks 
For  bloodshed  stopt,  let  blood  you  shed  not  rise 
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A  cloud  upon  your  thoughts.     This  were  to  be 
Too  sensitive.     Take  comfort,  and  foi^t 
Such  things,  and  leave  remorse  unto  the  guilty. 

{ExeuiU. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE   I. 

A  large  and  magnificent  Gothic  HaU  in  the  CoMtle  of 
Siegendorf,  decorated  with  Trophies,  Bannere,  and 
Amu  of  that  Familg. 

Enter  AaxHUM  and  Mxtsria,  attendants  of  Count 

SiEGiNDoar. 

Arn,  Be  quick  I  the  count  will  soon  return  :  the 
Already  are  at  the  portal.  Have  you  sent  [ladici 
The  messengers  in  search  of  him  he  seeks  for  ? 

Meii.  I  have,  in  all  directions,  over  Prague, 
As  iiur  as  the  man's  dress  and  figure  could 
By  your  description  track  him.     The  de\il  take 
These  revels  and  processions  I     All  the  pleasure 
(If  such  there  be)  must  fiiU  to  the  spectators. 
I'm  sure  none  doth  to  us  who  make  the  show. 

Am,  Go  to  !  my  lady  countess  comes. 

Meii.  I'd  rather 

Ride  a  day's  hunting  on  an  outworn  jade, 
Than  follow  in  the  train  of  a  great  man 
In  these  dull  pageantries. 

Am.  Begone  I  and  rail 

WiUiin.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Couktxss   Josxphiks    SiEGEVDoaF   and 
Ida  Stxalxkhxim. 

Joe,       Well,  Heaven  be  praised,  the  show  is  over  I 

Ida,  How  can  you  say  so  1  never  have  I  dreamt 
Ot  aught  so  beautiful.     The  flowers,  the  boughs. 
The  banners,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  knights. 
The  gems,  the  robes,  tiie  plumes,  the  happy  fiices. 
The  coursers,  and  the  incense,  and  the  sun 
Streaming  through  the  stain'd  windows,  even  the  tombe. 
Which  look'd  so  calm,  and  the  celestial  hymns. 
Which  seem'd  as  if  they  rather  came  tcom  heaven 
Than  mounted  there.     The  bursting  organ's  peal 
Rolling  on  high  like  an  harmonious  thunder ; 
The  white  robes  and  the  lifted  eyes ;  the  world 
At  peace  !  and  all  at  peace  with  one  another  I 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother  1  [Embracing  Josepiijnc. 

Jos.  My  beloved  child  ! 

For  such,  I  trust,  thou  shalt  be  shortiy. 

Ida.  Oh  1 

I  am  so  already.     Feel  how  my  heart  beats ! 

Jos,  It  does,  my  love ;  and  never  may  it  throb 
With  aught  more  bitter. 

Ida,  Never  shall  it  do  so  I 

How  should  it  ?  "What  should  make  us  grieve  ?  I  hate 
To  hear  of  sorrow :  how  can  we  be  sad. 
Who  love  each  other  so  entirely  ?     You, 
The  count  and  Ulric,  and  your  daughter  Ida. 

Jos,  Poor  child  I 

Ida,  Do  you  pity  me  ? 

Jos.  No  ;  I  but  envy, 

And  that  in  sorrow,  not  in  the  world's  sense 
Of  the  universal  vice,  if  one  vice  be 
More  general  than  another. 

Ida,  1 11  not  hear 

A  word  against  a  world  which  still  contains 
You  and  my  Ulric.     Did  you  ever  see 

B  b 
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Aught  like  him  7  How  he  tower*d  amongst  them  all ! 
How  all  eyes  foUow*d  him  !  The  flowers  fell  fioter — 
Baln'd  flnom  each  lattice  at  his  feet,  methonght* 
Than  before  all  the  rest ;  and  where  he  trod 
I  dare  be  sworn  that  they  grow  still,  nor  e*er 
Will  wither. 

Jo9.  Tou  will  spoQ  hhn,  little  flatterer. 

If  he  should  hear  you* 

Ida,  But  he  never  wilL 

I  dare  not  say  so  much  to  him — I  fear  him. 

Jo9,  Why  so  ?  he  loves  you  welL 

Ida,  But  I  can  never 

Shape  my  thoughts  of  him  into  words  to  him. 
Besides,  he  sometimes  frightens  me. 

Jo$,  How  so  ? 

Ida,  A  doud  comes  o*er  his  blue  eyes  suddenly, 
Yet  he  says  nothing. 

Jm-  It  is  nothing :  all  men, 

Especially  in  these  dark  troublous  times. 
Have  much  to  think  of. 

Ida,  But  I  cannot  think 

Of  aught  save  him. 

Joi.  Yet  there  arc  other  men. 

In  the  world's  eye,  as  goodly.  There  's,  for  instance. 
The  young  Count  Waldorf,  who  scarce  once  withdrew 
His  eyes  from  yours  to  day. 

Ida.  I  did  not  see  him. 

But  Ulric.     Did  you  not  see  at  the  moment 
When  all  knelt,  and  I  wept  ?  and  yet  mcthooght, 
Through  my  fast  tears,  though  they  were  thick  and 
I  saw  him  smiling  on  me.  [warm, 

Jo$,  I  could  not 

See  aught  save  heaven,  to  which  my  eyes  were  ndsed 
Tojjcther  with  the  people's. 

Ida.  I  thought  too 

Of  heaven,  although  I  look*d  on  Ulric 

•^^-  Come, 

Let  us  retire ;  they  will  be  here  anon 
Expectant  of  the  banquet     We  will  lay 
Aside  these  nodding  plumes  and  dragging  trains. 

Ida,  And,  above  sll,  these  stiff  and  heavy  Jewels, 
^Vhich  make  my  head  and  heart  ache,  as  both  throb 
Beneath  their  glitter  o*er  my  brow  and  lone. 
Dear  mother,  I  am  with  you. 

Enter   Count  Sisgskdorp,  in  full  dmg,  from   the 
toUmnity,  and  Ludwxg. 

^V'  Is  he  not  found? 

Lud.  Strict  search  Is  making  every  where  ;  and  if 
The  man  be  in  Prague,  be  sure  he  wlU  be  found. 

Sieff.  Where  's  Ulric  7 

^■^  He  rode  round  the  other  way 

With  some  young  nobles  ;  but  he  left  them  soon ; 
And,  if  I  err  not,  not  a  minute  since 
I  hoard  his  excellency,  with  his  train. 
Gallop  o'er  the  west  drawbridge. 

Enter  Ulric,  sp/endidly  dreM$ed, 
Sieg.  (to  LuDwio).  See  they  cease  not 

rhclr  quest  of  him  I  have  described.  [Exit  LuDwm 

Oh.  Ulric ! 
EIow  have  I  long*d  for  thee  I 

^'  Your  wish  is  granted 

Behold  roe  ! 

Step.  I  have  seen  the  murderer. 

Uir.  Whom  ?  Where  ? 

Step.  The  Hungarian,  who  slew  Stralenheim. 

C7r.  Tou  dream. 


Sieg,  I  live  !  and  as  I  live,  I  saw  him^ 

Heard  him  !  he  dared  to  utter  even  my  name. 
Ub-,  What  name  7 

StMg.  Werner!  V toot  mine. 

Ulr,  It  rant  be  a» 

No  more :  forget  it 

Sieg,  Never  I  never  I  all 

My  desdnics  were  woven  in  that  name : 
It  will  be  not  engraved  upon  my  taah. 
But  it  may  lead  me  there. 

Ubr,  Tb  the  point — theHur^wiaD? 

Siep.  Lbten! — The  church  was  thronged;    the 
hymn  was  raised ; 
"  Te  Deum"  peal'd  from  nations,  rvther  than 
From  choirs,  in  one  great  cry  of  **  God  be  praised* 
For  one  day's  peace,  after  thrice  ten  dread  yean. 
Each  bloodier  than  the  former :  I  arose. 
With  aU  the  nobles,  and  as  I  look'd  down 
Along  the  lines  of  lifted  faces, — from 
Our  bannerM  and  escutcheon'd  gallery,  I 
Saw,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  (for  I  saw 
A  moment  and  no  more),  what  struck  me  sightleaa 
To  all  else — the  Hungarian's  fkce !  I  grew 
Sick ;  and  when  I  recover*d  firom  the  mist 
^Vhidi  curi*d  about  my  senses,  and  again 
Look'd  down,  I  saw  him  not     The  thank^givinig 
Was  over,  and  we  march'd  back  in  procession. 
Ulr.  Continue. 

Siy.  When  we  reach'd  the  Huldau'i  bridge^ 

The  joyous  crowd  above,  the  nnmberiess 
Barks  mann'd  with  revellers  in  their  best  garha. 
Which  shot  along  the  glancing  tide  briow. 
The  decorated  street,  the  long  array. 
The  clashing  music,  and  the  thundoing 
Offer  artillery,  which  seem'd  to  bid 
A  long  and  loud  ikrewell  to  its  great  doings. 
The  standards  o'er  me,  and  the  trampUngs  round. 

The  roar  of  rushing  thousands, all all  could  not 

Chase  this  man  from  my  mind,  although  my  senses 
No  longer  held  him  palpable. 

Ulr.  You  saw  him 

No  more,  then  7 

Siep,  I  look'd,  as  a  dying  soldier 

Looks  at  a  draught  of  water,  for  this  man : 

But  still  I  saw  him  not ;  but  in  his  stead 

Ulr.  What  in  his  stead  7 
S^V'  My  eye  for  ever  fen 

Upon  your  dancing  crest ;  the  loftiest 
As  on  the  loftiest  and  the  loveliest  head 
It  rose  the  highest  of  the  stream  of  plumes. 
Which  overflow'd  the  glittering  streets  of  Prague. 
Uhr.  What 's  this  to  the  Hungarian  7 
Sieg,  Much;  fori 

Had  almost  then  fi»:got  him  In  my  son ; 
When  Just  as  the  artillery  ceased,  and  paused 
The  music,  and  the  crowd  embraced  hi  lieu 
Of  shouting,  I  heard  in  a  deep,  low  voice. 
Distinct  and  keener  fer  upon  my  ear 

Than  the  late  cannon's  volume,  this  word **  JFtnur ' " 

Uhr.  Uttered  by 

Steg.  Hist  I  I  tum'd — and  saw and  feU. 

Ulr.  And  wherefore  7     Were  you  seen  7 

^^•*y-  The  offidou)  c*ne 

Of  those  around  me  dragg'd  me  ftxmi  the  spot. 

Seeing  my  falntness.  Ignorant  of  the  cause : 

Tou,  too,  were  too  remote  in  the  procession 

(The  old  nobles  behig  divided  from  their  children) 

To  aid  me.  ^ 
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Ulr,  But  1 11  aid  you  now. 

Sieff.  In  irhat  ? 

Ulr,  In  searching  for  this  man,  or When  he's 

found 
What  shall  we  do  with  him  7 

Sieg,  1  know  not  that 

Ulr,  Then  wherefore  seek  ? 

Sieg,  Because  I  cannot  rest 

Till  he  is  found.    His  fiite,  and  Stralenheim's, 
And  ours,  seem  intertwisted  1  nor  can  be 
Unravell'd  tm 

Enter  an  Attsndamt. 

Atten,  A  stranger  to  wait  on 

Your  excellency. 

Sieg,  Who  ? 

Atten,  He  gave  no  name. 

SUg,  Admit  him,  ne*ertheles8. 

[2^  Attkndamt  introduea  QxaoK,  and 
ajlerward*  exit 

Ah! 

Gab,  *T  is,  then,  Werner  ! 

Sieg,  {haughiilg).    The  same  you  knew,  sir,  by 
that  name ;  and  gou  I 

Gab.  (looking  round).  1  recognise  you  both :  fiithcr 
and  son. 
It  seems.     Count,  I  have  heard  that  you,  or  yours, 
Have  lately  been  hi  search  of  me :  I  am  here. 

Sieg'  1  have  sought  you,  and  have  found  you:  you 
are  charged 
(Tour  own  heart  may  inform  you  why)  with  such 
A  crime  as [He  pausee. 

Geib,  Give  it  utterance,  and  then 

I H  meet  the  consequences. 

Sieg.  You  shall  do  so  — 

Unless 

Gab,  First,  who  accuses  me  ? 

Sieg,  All  things. 

If  not  all  men :  the  universal  rumour — 
My  own  presence  on  the  spot — the  place — the 

time— 
And  every  speck  of  circumstance  unite 
To  fix  the  blot  on  you. 

Gab.  And  on  me  only  9 

Pause  ere  you  answer :  is  no  other  name. 
Save  mine,  stain'd  in  this  business  ? 

^aV^.  Trifling  villain  1 

Who  play'st  with  thine  own  guilt !  Of  all  that  breathe 
Thou  best  dost  know  the  innocence  of  him         [der, 
^Gafaast  whom  thy  breath  would  blow  thy  bloody  slan- 
But  I  will  talk  no  further  with  a  wretch. 
Further  than  justice  asks.     Answer  at  once. 
And  without  quibbling,  to  my  charge. 

Gab,  'Tis  fiilse  I 

■Sieg.  Who  says  so  ? 

Gab.  I, 

Sieg,  And  how  disprove  it  7 

Gab.  By 

The  presence  of  the  murderer. 

Sieg.  Name  him  1 

Gab.  He 

May  have  more  names  than  one.     Your  lordship 

had  so 
Once  on  a  time. 

Sieg.  If  you  mean  me,  I  dare 

Your  utmost 

Gab.  You  may  do  so,  and  in  safety  I 

I  know  the  assassin. 
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Sieg.  Where  is  he  7 

Gab,  {pointing  to  Ulxxc).  Beside  you  ! 

[Ulrxc  rtukee  forward  to   attack  Gabor; 
SixosvDOBr  inierpoeee, 
Sieg,  Liar  and  flend  1  but  you  shall  not  be  slain ; 
These  waUs  are  mine,  and  you  are  safe  within  them. 

[He  tnmg  to  Ulxxc. 
Ulric,  repel  this  calumny,  as  I 
Will  da     I  avow  it  Is  a  growth  so  monstrous, 
I  could  not  deem  it  earth-bom :  but  be  calm ; 
It  wiU  reftite  itsell     But  touch  him  not 

[Ulric  endeavours  to  compote  himtelf. 
Gab.  Look  at  him,  count,  and  then  hear  me. 
Sieg,  (Jbret  to  Gasor,  and  then  looking  at  Ulric). 

I  hear  thee. 
My  God  I  you  look  -^— 
Ubr,  How  7 

Sieg.  As  on  that  dread  night 

Vihtxk  we  met  in  the  garden. 

Ubr.  {compotes  himtelf).         It  is  nothing. 
Gab.  Count,  you  are  bound  to  hear  mew     I  came 
hither 
Not  seeking  you,  but  sought     When  I  knelt  down 
Amidst  the  people  in  the  church,  I  dream'd  not 
To  find  the  beggar'd  Werner  in  the  seat 
Of  senators  and  princes ;  but  you  have  caU'd  me, 
And  we  have  met 

Sieg,  Go  on,  sir. 

Gab,  Ere  I  do  so, 

Allow  me  to  inquire  who  profited 
By  Stralenheim's  death  ?  Was 't  I — as  poor  as  ever ; 
And  poorer  by  suspicion  on  my  name  1 
The  baron  lost  in  that  last  outrage  neither 
Jewels  nor  gold ;  his  life  alone  was  sought, — 
A  life  which  stood  between  the  claims  of  others 
To  honours  and  estates  scarce  less  than  princely. 

Sieg.  These  hints,  as  vague  as  vain,  attach  no  less 
To  me  Chan  to  my  son. 

Gab.  I  can*t  help  that 

But  let  the  consequence  alight  on  him 
Who  feds  himself  the  guilty  one  among  us. 
I  speak  of  you.  Count  Siegendorf,  because 
I  know  you  innocent  and  deem  you  just 
But  ere  I  can  proceed — dare  you  protect  me  7 
Dare  you  command  me  ? 

[SnoxyDORT  Jirtt  looks  at  tke  Hungarian^  and 
then  at  Ulric,  who  hat  unbuckled  hie  sabre, 
and  is  drawing  lines  with  it  on  the  floor '~- 
stiUin  itssheeih. 
Ubr.  {looks  at  his  father  and  sags) 

Let  the  man  go  on  I 
Gab.  I  am  unarm'd,  count — bid  your  son  lay  down 
His  sabre. 

Ulr.  {offers  it  to  him  contemptuously). 

Take  it 
Gah.  No,  sir,  *tis  enough 

That  we  are  both  unarm'd — I  would  not  choose 
To  wear  a  steel  which  may  be  stain'd  with  more 
Blood  than  came  there  in  battle. 

Ulr,  {easts  the  sabre  from  him  in  contempt). 

It — or  some 
Such  other  weapon,  in  my  hands — spared  yours 
Once  when  disarm'd  and  at  my  mercy. 

Gab.  True — 

I  have  not  forgotten  it :  you  spared  me  for 
Your  own  especial  purpose — to  sustain 
An  ignominy  not  my  own. 

Ubr,  Proceed. 

Bb  2 
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The  tale  b  doubtless  worthy  the  relater. 
But  is  it  of  my  &ther  to  hear  ftirther  7 

iTo  SiKasvDO&r. 

Sieff,  (taket  hit  won  £gr  the  hand}.  My  son !  I  know 
my  own  innocence,  and  doubt  not 
Of  yours — but  I  have  promised  this  man  patience ; 
Let  him  continue. 

Gab.  I  will  not  detain  you 

By  speaking  of  myself  much  :  I  began 
Life  eariy — and  am  what  the  world  has  made  me. 
▲t  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  I  pass*d 
▲  winter  in  obscurity,  it  was 
My  chance  at  sereral  places  of  resort 
(Which  I  flrequented  sometimes,  but  not  often) 
To  hear  related  a  strange  drcumstance 
In  February  last     A  martial  force, 
Sent  by  the  state,  had,  after  strong  resistance. 
Secured  a  band  of  desperate  men,  supposed 
Marauders  from  the  hostile  camp.  — They  proved, 
However,  not  to  be  so — but  banditti. 
Whom  either  accident  or  enterprise 
Had  carried  firom  their  usual  haunt — the  forests 
Which  skirt  Bohemia — even  into  Lusatia. 
Many  amongst  them  were  reported  of 
High  rank — and  martial  law  slept  for  a  time. 
At  last  they  were  escorted  o'er  the  frontiers, 
And  placed  beneath  the  civil  jurisdiction 
Of  the  finee  town  of  Frankfort     Of  their  fate, 
I  know  no  more. 

Sieg,  And  what  is  this  to  Ulric  ? 

Gab.  Amongst  them  there  was  said  to  be  one  man 
Of  wonderM  endowments  :  — birth  and  fortune, 
Touth,  strength,  and  beauty,  almost  superhuman. 
And  courage  as  unrivall*d,  were  proclaixn'd 
His  by  the  public  rumour ;  and  his  sway. 
Not  only  over  his  associate,  but 
His  judges,  was  attributed  to  witchcraft 
Such  was  his  influence :  — I  have  no  gnat  fidth 
In  any  magic  save  that  of  the  mine — 
I  therefore  deem*d  him  wealthy.  — But  my  soul 
Was  roused  with  various  feelings  to  seek  out 
This  prodigy,  if  only  to  behold  him. 

Sieg,  And  did  you  so  ? 

Gab.  You  11  hear.     Chance  fiivour'd  me : 

A  popular  afflray  in  the  public  square 
Drew  crowds  together — it  was  one  of  those 
Occasions  where  men's  soub  look  out  of  them. 
And  show  them  as  they  are — even  in  their  fiues  : 
The  moment  my  eye  met  his,  I  ezclaim'd, 
"  This  is  the  man  I  **  though  he  was  then,  as  since, 
With  the  nobles  of  the  city.     I  felt  sure 
I  had  not  err'd,  and  watched  him  long  and  nearly ; 
I  noted  down  his  form — his  gesture — features. 
Stature,  and  bearing — and  amidst  them  all. 
Midst  every  natural  and  acquired  distinction, 
I  could  discern,  methought,  the  assassin's  eye 
And  gladiator's  heart 

Ulr.  (tmilinff).  The  tale  sounds  weU. 

Gab.  And  may  sound  better He  appear'd  to  me 

One  of  those  beings  to  whom  Fortune  bends 
As  she  doth  to  the  daring — and  on  whom 
The  fetes  of  others  oft  depend ;  besides. 
An  indescribable  sensation  drew  me 
Near  to  this  man,  as  if  my  point  of  fortune 
Was  to  be  flx'd  by  him.  — There  I  was  wrong. 

Siep.  And  may  not  be  right  now. 

Gab.  I  foUow'd  him, 

Solicited  his  notice  ~  and  obtain'd  it  — 
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Though  not  his  friendship: — it  was  his  intentiim 
To  leave  the  dty  privately — we  left  it 
Together, — and  together  w«  arrived 
In  the  poor  town  where  Werner  was  coaosBl'd, 

And  Stralenheim  was  suooour'd Now  we  are  on 

The  verge — dbrt  you  hear  ftirther  ? 

Sieg,  1  must  do  to — 

Or  I  have  heard  too  much. 

Gab.  I  saw  in  you 

A  man  above  his  station — and  if  not 
So  high,  as  now  I  find  you,  in  my  tiien 
Conceptions,  'twas  that  I  had  rarely  seen 
Men  such  as  you  appear'd  in  height  of  mind 
In  the  most  high  of  worldly  rank ;  yon  were 
Poor,  even  to  all  save  lags :  I  wouJd  have  ihand 
My  purse,  though  slender,  with  you — yon  refused  it 

Sieg.  Doth  my  refusal  make  a  debt  to  you. 
That  thus  you  urge  it  f 

Gab.  StQl  you  owe  roe  something. 

Though  not  for  that ;  and  I  owed  you  my  safety. 
At  least  my  seeming  safety,  when  the  slaves 
Of  Stralenheim  punned  me  on  the  grounds 
That  /  had  robb'd  him. 

Sieg.  /  conecal'd  yon — I, 

Whom  and  whose  house  you  arraign,  reviving  viper ! 

Gab.  I  accuse  no  man — save  in  my  defence. 
You,  count,  have  made  yourself  accuser — judge : 
Your  hall's  my  court,  your  heart  is  my  tribunal. 
Be  just  and  7*11  be  merdftill 

^le^.  You  merdftil  I — 

You  !    Base  caliunniator  t 

Gab,  L    "Twill  rest 

^Vlth  me  at  last  to  be  sa     You  conceal'd  me — 
In  secret  passages  known  to  younelA 
You  said,  and  to  none  else.     At  dead  of  night. 
Weary  with  watching  in  the  dark,  and  dubioua 
Of  tracing  back  my  way,  I  saw  a  glimmer. 
Through  distant  crannies,  of  a  twinkling  light : 
I  foUow'd  it  and  reach'd  a  door — a  secret 
Portal — which  open'd  to  the  chamber,  where, 
With  cautious  hand  and  slow,  having  first  undone 
As  much  as  made  a  crevice  of  the  festening, 
I  look'd  through  and  beheld  a  puiple  bed. 
And  on  it  Stralenheim !  — 

Sieg.  Asleep  1     And  yet 

You  slew  him ! — ^Wretch  1 

Gab.  He  was  already  slain. 

And  bleeding  like  a  sacrifice.     My  own 
Blood  became  ice. 

Sieg.  But  he  was  all  alone ! 

You  saw  none  else  ?     You  did  not  see  the 

[He  paueet  from  agitation. 
Gab.  No, 

He,  whom  you  dare  not  name,  nor  even  I 
Scarce  dare  to  recollect  was  not  then  in 
The  chamber.  [still — 

^le^.  (to  Ulmc).  Then,  my  boy !  thou  art  guiltless 
Thou  bad'st  me  say  /  was  so  once — Oh  !  now 
Do  thou  as  much  I 

Gab.  Be  patient !  I  can  not 

Recede  now,  though  it  shake  the  very  waUs 
^Vhich  frown  above  us.     You  remember, — or 
If  not  your  son  does, — that  the  locks  were  changed 
Beneath  his  chief  inspection  on  the  mom 
\Vhich  led  to  this  same  night :  how  he  had  enter'd 
He  best  knows — but  within  an  antechamber. 
The  door  of  which  was  half  ^ar,  I  saw 
A  man  who  wash'd  his  bloody  hands,  and  olt 
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With  stem  and  anxious  glance  gaxed  back  upon 
The  lilcedinjf  body — but  it  moved  no  more. 

Sieg.  Oh  !  God  of  fathers ! 

Gab.  I  beheld  his  features 

As  I  see  yours — but  yours  they  were  not,  though 
Resembling  them — behold  them  in  Count  Ulricas  1 
Distinct,  as  I  beheld  them,  though  the  expression 
Is  not  now  what  it  then  was ;  — but  it  was  so 
When  I  first  charged  him  with  the  crime — so  Lately. 

Sieg,  This  is  so [the  end ! 

Gab.  {intemtptinff  him).    Nay — but  hear  me  to 

Now  you  must  do  so I  conceived  myself 

Betniy'd  by  you  and  him  (for  now  I  saw 

There  was  some  tie  between  you)  into  this 

Pretended  den  of  reftige,  to  become 

The  victim  of  your  guilt ;  and  my  first  thought 

Was  vengeance :  but  though  arm*d  with  a  short  poniard 

(Having  left  my  sword  without)  I  was  no  match 

For  him  at  any  time,  as  had  been  proved 

That  morning — either  in  address  or  force. 

I  turnM,  and- fled — l*  the  dark :  chance  rather  than 

Skill  made  me  gain  the  secret  door  of  the  hall, 

And  thence  the  chamber  where  you  slept :  if  I 

Had  found  you  waking.  Heaven  alone  can  tell 

WbxX  vengeance  and  suspicion  might  have  prompted ; 

But  ne*er  slept  guilt  as  Werner  slept  that  xiighL 

Si€g.  And  yet  I  had  horrid  dreams  1  and  such  brief 
The  Stan  had  not  gone  down  when  I  awoke,  [sleep. 
Why  didst  thou  spare  me  ?  I  dreamt  of  my  fiither — 
And  now  my  dream  is  out ! 

Gab.  'Tis  not  my  £iult. 

If  I  have  read  It  — Well !  I  fied  and  hid  me — 
Chance  led  me  here  after  so  many  moons — 
And  show'd  me  Werner  in  Count  Siegendorf  I 
Werner,  whom  I  had  sought  in  huts  in  vain, 
Inhabited  the  palace  of  a  sovereign  ! 
Tou  sought  me  and  have  found  me — now  you  know 
My  secret,  and  may  weigh  its  worth. 

Sieg.  {after  a  pause).  Indeed  I 

Gab.  Is  it  revenge  or  justice  which  inspires 
Tour  meditation  ? 

Sieg.  Neither — I  was  weighing 

The  value  of  your  secret. 

Gab.  Tou  shall  know  it 

At  once :  — ^When  you  were  poor,  and  I,  though  poor. 
Rich  enough  to  relieve  such  poverty 
As  might  have  envied  mine,  I  offer'd  you 
My  purse — you  would  not  share  it :  — 1*11  be  franker 
With  you :  you  are  wealthy,  uoble,  trusted  by 
The  imperial  powers — you  understand  me  ? 

Sieg.  Yes. 

Gab.  Not  quite.     Tou  think  me  venal,  and  scarce 
'TIS  no  less  true,  however,  that  my  fortunes     [true : 
Have  made  me  both  at  present     You  shall  aid  me  ; 
I  would  have  aided  you — and  also  have 
Been  somewhat  damaged  in  my  name  to  save 
Yours  and  your  son's.     Weigh  well  what  I  have  said. 

Sieg.  Dare  you  await  the  event  of  a  few  minutes' 
Deliberation  ? 

Gab.   {eatts   his  eyes  on  Ulrxc,   who  is  leaning 
against  a  pillar).     If  I  should  do  so  ? 

Sieg.  I  pledge  my  life  fbr  yours.     Withdraw  into 
This  tower.  [  Opens  a  tttrret  door. 

Gab.  {hesitatingly).  This  is  the  second  safe  asylum 
You  have  offer'd  me. 

>  t'*  Oab.  I  have  yet  an  additional  security —  I  did  not  enter 
Prague  a  tolltary  Individual ;  and  there  are  tongues  without 
that  will  speak  ior  me,  although  I  should  even  snare  the  fate 
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Sieg.  And  was  not  the  first  so  P 

G^it.  I  know  not  that  even  now — but  will  approve 
The  second.     I  have  still  a  farther  shield.  — 
I  did  not  enter  Prague  alone ;  and  should  I 
Be  put  to  rest  with  Stralenheim,  there  are 
Some  tongues  without  will  wag  in  my  behalt 
Be  brief  in  your  decision  !  ^ 

Sieg,  I  will  be  so.  — 

My  word  is  sacred  and  irrevocable 
Within  MeM  walls,  but  it  extends  no  ftuther. 

Gab.  Ill  take  it  fbr  so  much. 

Sieg»  {points  to  Ulmc**  sabre  stiU  upon  the  ground). 

Take  also  that — 
I  saw  you  eye  it  eagerly,  and  him 
Distrustfiilly. 

Gab.  {takes  up  the  sabre).     I  will ;  and  so  provide 
To  sell  my  life — not  cheaply. 

[Gaboe  goes  into  the  turret,  which  SuoxMDoar 
doses. 

Sieg.  {advances  to  Ulrxc).     Now,  Count  Ulric  I 
For  son  I  dare  not  call  thee — What  say'st  thou  ? 

Ulr.  His  tale  is  true. 

Sieg.  True,  monster ! 

Ulr.  Most  true,  father  I 

And  you  did  well  to  listen  to  it :  what 
We  know,  we  can  provide  against     He  must 
Be  silenced. 

Sieg.  Ay,  with  half  of  my  domains ; 

And  with  the  other  half,  could  he  and  thou 
Unsay  this  villany. 

Ubr.  It  is  no  time 

For  trifling  or  dlsembling.     I  have  said 
His  story's  true  ;  and  he  too  must  be  silenced. 

Sieg.  How  so  ? 

Ulr.  As  Stralenheim  is.     Are  you  so  dull 

As  never  td  have  hit  on  this  before  ? 
When  we  met  in  the  garden,  what  except 
Discovery  in  the  act  could  make  me  know 
His  death  ?     Or  had  the  prince's  household  been 
Then  summon'd,  would  the  cry  for  the  police 
Been  left  to  such  a  stranger  ?     Or  should  I 
Have  loiter'd  on  the  way  7     Or  could  you,  Werner, 
The  ohject  of  the  baron's  hate  and  fears, 
Have  fled,  unless  by  many  an  hour  before 
Suspicion  woke  7     I  sought  and  flithoro'd  you. 
Doubting  if  you  were  fidse  or  feeble  :  I 
Perceived  you  were  the  latter ;  and  yet  so 
Confiding  have  I  found  you,  that  I  doubted 
At  times  your  weakness 

Sieg.  Parricide  !  no  less 

Than  common  stabber !     What  deed  of  my  life, 
Or  thought  of  mine,  could  make  you  deem  me  fit 
For  your  accomplice  ? 

Ulr.  Father,  do  not  raise 

The  devil  you  cannot  lay  between  us.     This 
Is  time  for  union  and  for  action,  not 
For  family  disputes.     While  you  were  tortured. 
Could  /  be  calm  7     Think  you  that  I  have  heard 
This  fellow's  tale  without  some  feeling  ? — You 
Have  taught  me  feeling  for  you  and  myself ; 
For  whom  or  what  else  did  you  ever  teach  it  ? 

Sieg.  Oh !  my  dead  father's  curse !  *t  is  working  now. 

Ulr.  Let  it  work  on  I  the  grave  wiU  keep  it  down  1 
Ashes  are  feeble  foes  :  it  is  more  easy 
To  bafile  such,  than  countermine  a  mole, 

of  Stralenheim.  Let  your  deliberation  be  short."  —  "Sieg. 
My  promise  is  solemn,  sacred,  irrevocable '.  it  extends  not, 
however,  beyond  these  walls." — Lu.] 
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T;-<  v^t*  —  irw  •iV/wl  ue  pttcii ;  now 
/X  «i5i^/  —  ^  ,^,  oM  : 

-^'^  I  ha"**  *»<  ^lA  I^ ! 

^y V.  I>^.  14  )bi-ve  'frvne  with  that  vltkii  cazJcen 

f^ft?    «f  jU-^^  «ty^  -nun  nrriiuinas^Mia 
'ft  'iv.'.jf*  ■»'-.r;.  'jke.t^A  be  uz^V^oe.     We  hare 
%^,  ft^jf*  V/  >^ra  '^  t,j\t '.  I  know  no  fear, 
A/.*:  ft*r<  WAr,;fl  tr.4:«e  Tery  vaiif  men  who    'thiruz*. 
( h»*sxfr,;ai    7'«    kw/w   tArm  not»  dare  renturc  ail 
T'^  irjuyl  fc^ra  with  th«  rtate ;  what  passes  here 
W,;;  r^^  ««/,{V  h^tr  too  arr^at  curwity : 
lU*^  7'y»jr  /rwn  t^mt,  ke^  a  •teadjr  eye, 
VJf  fw0^  vA  %f/*skk  WK ; — leave  the  rp»t  to  me  ; 
We  «,  Mt  fcave  rjo  McVt/  bao&kti  thrust  between  us. 

r£xi<  Clric. 
*^,  dobts^  Am  I  awake  7  trt  these  my  father's 
haJU? 
An/1  y«r«  —  my  4^^  7  3/j/  ton  !  mitu  I  who  have  ever 
K^ttu/rt^  \tftih  mytrry  and  blood,  and  yet 
Am  pUinsf/^  Int//  the  t\»'*'^^t  bell  of  br>th  ! 
I  m'j«t  U  •p**"ly,  or  m-'ire  will  be  ihcd — 
T\ue  Untt'4^r%ktt  %  \  —  L'lric — he  hath  partisans. 
It  %^t^u%  J  I  miifbt  hare  ipies^'d  as  much.     Oh  fool ! 
Wr/lr«^  prr/wl  in  company.     He  hath  the  key 
CA»  I  uxi;  of  the  ofipr^lte  d/jor  which  leads 
Ifit/i  the  turrrc     Nf/w  then  I  or  once  more 
To  tie  the  father  of  fresh  crimes,  no  less 
Than  ^if  the  criminal  I     Ho  J  Gabor  \  Gabor  ! 

\^ExU  inUf  th«  turrets  ehiing  the  door  after  him. 

ftCENE  If. 
nte  Interior  of  the  Turret, 

Oaboa  and  Sfcccwooar. 
Gab.   Who  calls  ? 

.Vi>i7,  I  —  Slegcndorf  I     Take  these,  and  fly  • 

Ixisc  not  a  m^mient  I 

[  Tean  off  a  diamond  star  awl  other  jewde^  and 
thruiti  them  into  Gabor'*  hand. 


II 
I 


r 
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Emier  Ctbit,  sici  osiers 

dr.  Despatch: — he'^tbcfv! 

Lmd,  Tbt  eoiml,  my  lord  ! 

C7r.  (reeoymisiMg  Suscnoajr).      i^  here,  sir ! 

Siey.  Tcs :  if  joa  want  anmhrr  victim^  strike  * 

Ur.  {ateima  kirn  etript  of  kks yewehy  Where  k  the 
ra£an  who  hath  pimider'd  ran  ? 
Tassala,  despatch  in  searrfa  of  him !     Too  see 
Twos  aa  I  said — the  wretch  hath  ttnpt  my  6dier 
Of  jeweb  which  mirht  ferm  a  priDce's  hcir-loon  ! 
Away !  IH  follow  yoa  forthwith. 

[^ExemMt  oE  hmi  SncnrDooF  mmd  Uui*c. 

What's  thb? 
Where  it  the  villain  ? 

Sieg.  There  are  fiso.  sir :  whidi 

Are  TOQ  in  quest  of  ? 

Llr.  Let  OS  hear  no  more 

Of  this  :  he  most  be  found.     Too  have  mt  let  him 
Eicape? 

Sieg.    He's  gone. 

Ulr.  With  your  coonivanoe  7 

Sieg.  'With 

My  fuUest,  freest  aid. 

Uir.  Then  fare  yoa  wdl ! 

[Uuuc  ia  gaimff, 

Sieg.  Stop  I  I  command — entxeat — implore  1  Oh, 
Ulric! 
Win  you  then  leave  me  ? 

Ulr,  What!  remain  to  be 

Denounced — dragg'd,  it  may  he,  in  chains ;  and  all 
By  your  inherent  weakness,  half-humanity, 
Selfish  remorse,  and  temporising  pity. 
That  sacrifices  your  whole  race  to  save 
A  wretch  to  profit  by  our  ruin  I     No^  ooont. 
Henceforth  you  have  no  son  ! 

Sieg.  I  never  had  one ; 

And  would  you  ne'er  had  borne  the  useless  name  ! 


I 
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Where  will  you  go  ?    I  would  not  send  you  forth 
Without  protection. 

Ulr.  Leave  that  unto  me. 

I  un  not  alone  ;  nor  merely  the  Tain  heir 
Of  your  domains ;  a  thousand,  ay,  ten  thousand 
Swofda,  hearts,  and  hands,  are  mine. 

SUg.  The  foresters ! 

With  whom  the  Hungarian  found  you  first  at  Frank- 
fort !  [Qo  tell 

Ulr,  Yes — men — who  are  worthy  of  the  name ! 
Your  senators  that  they  look  well  to  Prague ; 
Their  feast  of  peace  was  early  for  the  times ; 
There  are  more  spirits  abroad  than  have  been  laid 
With  Wallenstein  I 

Enter  Josephikx  and  Ida. 

Jo9,  What  is 't  we  hear  ?     My  Siegendorf ! 

Thank  Heav'n.  I  see  you  safe  X 

Sieff.  Safe ! 

Ida.  Yes,  dear  fother ! 

Sieg,  No,  no ;  I  have  no  children  :  never  more 
Call  me  by  that  worst  name  of  parent 


What 


That  you  have  given  birth 


Joi. 
Means  my  good  lord  I 

Sieg, 
To  a  demon  1 

Ida,  {taJdnff  ULaic'«  hand).    Who  shall  dare  say 
thisof  Ulric? 

Sie0,  Ida,  beware  I  there's  blood  upon  that  hand. 

Ida,  {atoopituf  to  kis$  it),  I  'd  kiss  it  off,  though  it 
were  mine. 

Step,  ,  It  is  so  1 

Ulr,  Away  t  it  is  your  fother's  1         [Exit  Ulric. 

Ida,  Oh,  great  God  I 

And  I  have  loved  this  man  I 

[Ida  falls  tenseUs* — JosEtuivm  stands  speech- 
less with  horror. 

Step,  The  wretch  hath  slain 

Them  bdth  I — My  Josephine  I  we  are  now  alone  I 
Would  we  had  ever  been  so  I — All  is  over 
For  me  I — Now  open  wide,  my  sire,  thy  grave ; 
Thy  curse  hath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  son 
In  mine  I — The  race  of  Siegendorf  is  past  I 


A  SERIES  OF  POEMS,  ORIGINAL  AND  TRANSLATED. » 


Virginibui  puerisque  canto.  —  Horaci,  lib.  Ul.  Ode  1. 

Mlir*  ••  /At  M^A*  «UirM,  /4qr«  Tf  fitMU.  —  HoHlK,  //iVuf,  Z.  349. 

He  whistled  as  he  weot,  for  want  or  thought.  —  Drtddc. 
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THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  FREDERICK,  EARL  OF  CARLISLE, 

KMiGBT  or  mm  OARTsa,  arc.  ktc. 

THS   SECOND   EDITION    OF  THS8S    POXMS   IS    IKSCaiBKD, 
*  BT  HIS  OBLIOID  WARD  AND  AFFICTIONATB  KINSMAN,* 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE.  9 

In  submitting  to  the  public  eye  the  following  col- 
lection, I  have  not  only  to  combat  the  diflSculties  that 
writers  of  Terse  generally  encounter,  but  may  incur 
the  charge  of  presumption  for  obtruding  myself  on 
the  world,  when,  without  doubt,  I  might  be,  at  my 
age,  more  useftiUy  employed. 

These  productions  are  the  firuits  of  the  lighter  hours 
of  a  young  man  who  has  lately  completed  his  nine- 
teenth year.  As  they  bear  the  internal  evidence  of  a 
boyish  mind,  this  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  information. 
Some  few  were  written  during  the  disadvantages  of 

•  [First  pobUshcd  bi  1807.] 

*  [Isabella,  the  daughter  of  William,  fourth  Lord  Bjrron 
f  vreat-great  uncle  of  the  Poet),  became.  In  1742,  the  wife  of 
Henrr,  fourth  Earl  of  CarlUIe.  and  was  the  mother  of  the 
filth  Karl,  to  whom  this  dedication  was  addressed.    This 


illness  and  depression  of  spirits:  tmder  the  former 
influence,  '*  Childish  RscoLLacTiovs,**  in  particular, 
were  composed.  This  consideration,  though  it  cannot 
excite  the  voice 'of  praise,  may 'at  least  arrest  the  arm 
of  censure.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  poems 
has  been  privately  printed,  at  the  request  and  for  the 
perusal  of  my  friends.  I  am  sensible  that  the  partial 
and  frequently  injudicious  admiration  of  a  social 
circle  is  not  the  criterion  by  which  poetical  genius  is 
to  be  estimated,  yet,  <*  to  do  greatly,"  we  must  **  dare 
greatly ;  '*  and  I  have  hasarded  my  reputation  and 
feelings  in  publishing  this  volume.  **  I  have  passed 
the  Rubicon,"  and  must  stand  or  fUl  by  the  **  cast  of 

lady  was  a  poetess  to  her  war.  The  Fairy's  Answer  to  Mrs. 
Grerille's  **  Prayer  of  Indiflbreoce,"  In  Pearch's  Collection, 
is  usualljr  ascribed  to  her.] 

>  [This  Preface  was  omitted  in  the  second  edition.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


I 


the  die.**  In  the  latter  event,  I  shall  sahmit  without 
a  munnur ;  for,  though  not  without  soUdtode  for  the 
fiite  of  these  effuilons,  my  expectations  are  by  no 
means  sanguine.  It  is  probable  that  I  may  have 
dared  much  and  done  little ;  for,  in  the  words  of 
Cowpcr,  *<  it  is  one  thing  to  write  what  may  please 
our  friends,  who,  because  they  are  such,  are  apt  to  be 
a  little  biassed  in  our  favour,  and  another  to  write 
what  may  please  every  body ;  because  they  who  have 
no  connection,  or  even  knowledge  of  the  author,  will 
be  sure  to  find  fiiult  if  they  can.**  To  the  truth  of 
this,  however,  I  do  not  wholly  subscribe :  on  the 
contrary,  I  firal  convinced  that  these  trifles  will  not 
be  treated  with  injustice.  Their  meritf  if  they  possess 
any,  will  be  liberally  allowed :  their  numerous  fiiults, 
on  the  other  hand,  cannot  expect  that  favour  which 
has  been  denied  to  others  of  maturer  years,  decided 
character,  and  i^  greater  ability. 

I  have  not  aimed  at  exclusive  originality,  still  less 
have  I  studied  any  particular  model  for  imitation: 
some  translations  are  given,  of  which  many  are  para* 
phrastic.  In  the  original  pieces  there  may  appear  a 
casual  coincidence  with  authors  whose  works  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  read ;  but  I  have  not  been  guilty 
of  intentional  plagiarism.  To  produce  any  thing  en- 
tirely new,  in  an  age  so  fertile  in  rhyme,  would  be  a 
Herculean  task,  as  every  subject  has  already  been 
treated  to  Its  utmost  extent  Poetry,  however,  is 
not  my  primary  vocation ;  to  divert  the  dull  moments 
of  indisposition,  or  the  monotony  of  a  vacant  hour, 
urged  me  **  to  this  sin :  **  little  can  be  expected  from 
so  unpromising  a  muse.  My  wreath,  scanty  as  it 
must  be,  is  all  I  shall  derive  from  these  productions ; 
and  I  shall  never  attempt  to  replace  its  fiuiing  leaves, 
or  pluck  a  single  additional  sprig  from  groves  where 
I  am,  at  best,  an  intruder.  Though  accustomed,  in 
my  younger  days,  to  rove  a  careless  mountaineer  on 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  I  have  not,  of  late  years, 
had  the  benefit  of  such  pure  air,  or  so  ele^'ated  a  re- 
sidence, as  might  enable  me  to  enter  the  lists  with 
genuine  bards,  who  have  ei^joyed  both  these  advan- 
tages. But  they  derive  considerable  fiune,  and  a 
few  not  less  profit,  from  their  productions ;  while  I 
shall  expiate  my  rashness  as  an  interloper,  certainly 
without  the  latter,  and  in  all  probability  with  a  very 
slight  share  of  the  former.  I  leave  to  others  **  virrnn 
volltare  per  ora."  I  look  to  the  few  who  will  hear 
with  patience  "  dulce  est  desipere  in  loca**  To  the 
former  worthies  I  resign,  without  repining,  the  hope 
of  Immortality,  and  content  myself  with  the  not  very 
magnificent  prospect  of  ranking  amongst  **  the  mob 
of  gentlemen  who  write ;  ** — my  readers  must  deter- 
mine whether  I  dare  say  **  with  ease,**  or  the  honour 
of  a  posthumous  page  in  **  The  Catalogue  of  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,** — a  work  to  which  the  Peerage 
is  under  infinite  obligations,  inasmuch  as  many  names 
of  considerable  length,  sound,  and  antiquity,  are 
thereby  rescued  from  the  obscurity  which  unluckily 
overshadows  several  voluminous  productions  of  their 
illustrious  bearers. 

With  sli|(ht  hopes,  and  some  fears,  I  publish  this 

*  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  whose  works  hare  long  receired 
tho  meed  of  public  .ipplause.  to  which,  bj  their  intrinsic 
worth,  they  were  well  entitled. 

*  TThe passage  referred  to  by  Lord  Byron  occurs  in  Bos- 
well  s  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  \i'ii.  p.  IM.  ed.  IS3A.  Dr.  John- 
son's letter  to  Mrs.  Chapone,  rritidsing,  on  the  whole 
favourably,  the  Earl's  tragedy  of  "  The  Father's  Rerenge," 
is  inserted  in  the  same  Tolume,  p.  242.] 
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first  and  last  attempL  Tb  the  dictates  of  young 
ambition  may  be  ascribed  many  actions  moi«  crimi- 
nal and  equally  absurd.  Tb  a  few  of  ray  own  aee 
the  contents  may  afford  amosement:  I  trust  tbtj 
will,  at  least,  be  found  harmkak  It  is  highly  Im- 
probable, from  my  sitoatioo  and  pursnitB  hereafter, 
that  I  should  ever  obtrude  myself  a  teoood  time  on 
the  public ;  nor,  even,  in  the  very  doubtftil  errant  of 
present  indulgence,  shall  I  be  tempted  to  commit  a 
future  trespass  of  the  same  nature.  The  opinkm  of 
Dr.  Johnson  on  the  Poems  of  a  noble  relatSon  of 
mine  i,  **  That  when  a  man  of  rank  appeared  in  the 
character  of  an  author,  he  deserved  to  have  his  merit 
handsomely  allowed  9,"  can  have  little  weight  with 
verbal,  and  still  less  with  periodical  censors;  but 
were  it  otherwise,  I  should  be  loth  to  avail  myself  of 
the  privilege,  and  would  rather  incur  the  Utterest 
censure  of  anonymous  critidjm,  than  triumph  in 
honours  granted  solely  to  a  title. 


?ll$Ottr0  of  {lilntf00. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  LADT, 

COUSIN  TO  TUB  AUTHOa,  AKS  VSaT  OKAa  TO  IU31.  ' 

Hush  *d  are  the  winds,  and  still  the  evening  gloom. 
Not  e*en  a  xephyr  wanders  through  the  grove. 

Whilst  I  return,  to  view  my  Margaret's  tomb, 
And  scatter  flowers  on  the  dust  I  love. 

Within  this  narrow  cell  redincs  her  day. 
That  day,  where  once  such  animation  beam*d : 

The  King  of  Terrors  seised  her  as  his  prey  i 
Not  worth,  nor  beauty,  have  her  life  redecmU 

Oh !  could  that  King  of  Terrors  pity  feel. 
Or  Heaven  reverse  the  dread  decrees  of  fete ! 

Not  here  the  mourner  would  his  grief  reveal. 
Not  here  the  muse  her  virtues  would  rdate. 

But  wherefore  weep  ?     Her  matchless  spirit  soars 
Beyond  where  splendid  shines  the  orb  of  day ; 

And  weeping  angels  lead  her  to  those  bowcn 
Where  endless  pleasures  virtue's  deeds  rep^y- 

And  shall  presumptuous  mortals  Heaven  arraign. 
And,  madly,  godlike  Providence  accuse  ? 

Ah  I  no,  far  fly  from  me  attempts  so  vain ;  — 
111  ne'er  submission  to  my  God  reAise. 

Yet  is  remembrance  of  those  virtues  dear. 
Yet  fresh  the  memory  of  that  beauteous  fhoe ; 

Still  they  call  forth  my  warm  affection's  tear. 
Still  in  my  heart  retain  their  wonted  place. 

1801. « 


s  The  author  claims  the  indalgence  of  the  re^cr  more  for 
this  piece  than,  perhaps,  any  other  in  the  collection  ;  bat  as 
it  was  written  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest  (being  com- 
posed at  the  age  of  fourteen),  and  bis  first  essay,  be  preferred 
submitting  it  to  the  indulfrence  of  his  friends  In  its 
state,  to  making  cither  addition  or  alteration. 

*  [••  My  first  dash  into  poetry  was  a*  early  as  1800.    It     _ 
the  ebullition  of  a  passion  for  my  first  cousin,  Hai^aret  Parker 
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HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 


toe- 


Let  FoUy  smile,  to  view  the  names 
Of  thee  and  me  in  friendship  twined  ; 

Tet  Virtue  will  have  greater  claims 
To  love,  than  rank  with  vice  combined. 

And  though  unequal  is  thy  fiite. 
Since  title  dcck'd  my  higher  birth  I 

Tet  envy  not  this  gaudy  state ; 
Thine  is  the  pride  of  modest  worth. 

Our  souls  at  least  congenial  meet. 
Nor  can  thy  lot  my  rank  disgrace ; 

Our  intercourse  is  not  less  sweet. 

Since  worth  of  rank  supplies  the  place. 

NoTember,  1802. 


TOD- 


In  thee,  I  fondly  hoped  to  cbisp 

A  friend,  whom  death  alone  could  sever ; 

Till  envy,  with  malignant  grasp. 
Detach  *d  thee  firom  my  breast  for  ever. 

True,  she  has  forced  thee  from  my  breast, 
Tet,  in  my  heart  thou  keep'st  Uiy  seat ; 

There,  there  thine  image  still  must  rest. 
Until  that  heart  shall  cease  to  beat 

And,  when  the  grave  restores  her  dead. 

When  life  again  to  dust  is  given, 
On  thy  dear  breast  I  lllay  my  head — 

Without  thee,  where  would  be  my  heaven  ? 

February,  1809. 

(daughter  and  grand-daughter  or  the  two  Admirals  Parker), 
one  of  the  most  beautilVil  of  evanescent  beings,  t  hare  long 
forgotten  the  rerte ;  but  it  would  be  difflcuU  for  me  to  forget 
her— her  dark  ejt» — her  long  ere-lashes  —  her  completely 
Greek  cast  of  face  and  figure  f  I  was  then  about  twelve — 
she  rather  older,  perhaps  a  year.  She  died  about  a  year  or 
two  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  which  Injured  her 
spine,  and  induced  consumption.  Her  sister  Augusta  (by 
some  thought  still  more  beautiftil.)  died  of  the  same  malady ; 
and  it  iras,  indeed,  in  attending  her,  that  Harffaret  met  wUh 
the  accident  which  occasioned  her  death.  My  sister  told 
me.  tiiat  when  she  went  to  see  her,  shortlr  before  her  death, 
upon  accidentally  mentioning  mr  name,  Margaret  coloured, 
throughout  the  iwleneu  of  mortality,  to  the  eyes,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  my  sister,  who  knew  nothins  of  our  attach- 
ment, nor  could  conceive  why  my  name  ihould  affect  her  at 
such  a  time.  I  knew  nothing  of  tier  illness  —  being  at  Har- 
row and  in  the  country — till  she  was  gone.  Some  years 
after,  I  made  an  attempt  at  an  elegy — a  very  dull  one.  I  do 
not  recollect  scarcely  any  thing  equal  to  the  transparent 
beauty  of  my  cousin,  or  to  the  sweetness  of  her  temper, 
during  the  snort  period  of  our  intimacv.  She  looked  as  if 
she  had  been  made  out  of  a  rainbow  —  all  beauty  and  peace." 
^S^^rom  Diarf,  1821.] 

*  [This  little  poem,  and  some  others  in  the  collection,  refer 
to  a  boy  of  Lord  Byron's  own  age,  son  of  one  of  his  tenants 
at  Kewstead,  for  whom  he  hod  formed  a  romantic  attaclunent, 
of  earlier  date  than  any  of  his  school  fHendships.] 

s  [Lord  Delawarr.  The  idea  of  prhiting  a  collection  of 
his  Poems  first  occurred  to  Lord  Byron  In  the  parlour  of 
that  cottage,  which,  during  his  viiit  to  Southwell,  had  be- 
come his  adopted  home.  Miss  Flgot,  who  was  not  before 
aware  of  his  turn  for  versifying,  had  been  reading  aloud 
tlie  Poems  of  Bums,  when  young  Byron  said,  that  **  ne,  too, 
was  a  poet  sometimes,  and  woidd  write  down  for  her  some 
verses  of  bis  own  which  he  remembered.**  He  then,  with 
a  pencil,  wrote  these  lines,  *'  To  D— .'*  d  facsimHe  qf  tke 
firUfauT  lines  ttf  this  penciUing  fronts  p.  1.] 

'  [This  poem  appears  to  have  been,  in  its  original  state, 
intended  to  commemorate  the  death  of  the  same  lowly-bom 
youth,  to  whom  the  afTectionate  verses  given  in  the  opposite 
column  were  addressed :  — 


EPITAPH  ON  A  FRIEND,  s 
*Arffi|{  vig4»  fAi  ikmfitnt  Ut  v«M«riv  iSt.  —  Lasanos. 

Oh,  Friend  I  for  ever  loved,  for  ever  dear  I 
What  fruitless  tears  have  bathed  thy  honour'd  bier ! 
What  sighs  K-echo'd  to  thy  parting  breath, 
Whilst  thoa  wast  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death  ! 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  course ; 
Could  sighs  avert  his  dart's  relentiess  force ; 
Could  youth  and  virtue  claim  a  short  delay. 
Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  fhrni  his  prey ; 
Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  my  aching  sight. 
Thy  comrade's  honour  and  thy  friend's  delight 
If  yet  thy  gentle  spirit  hover  nigh 
The  spot  where  now  thy  mouldering  ashes  lie. 
Here  wilt  thou  read,  recorded  on  my  heart, 
A  grief  too  deep  to  trust  the  sculptor's  art 
No  marble  marks  thy  couch  of  lowly  sleep. 
But  living  statues  there  are  seen  to  weep ; 
Affliction's  semblance  bends  not  o'er  thy  tomb, 
Affliction's  self  deplores  thy  youthful  doom. 
What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  failing  line, 
A  fiither's  sorrows  cannot  equal  mine  1 
Though  none,  like  thee,  his  dying  hour  will  cheer, 
Tet  other  oibpring  soothe  his  anguish  here : 
But,  who  with  me  shall  hold  thy  former  place  ? 
Thine  image,  what  new  friendship  can  efface  ? 
Ah  !  none  1 — a  &ther*s  tears  wiU  cease  to  flow. 
Time  will  assuage  an  infant  brother's  woe ; 
To  all,  save  one,  is  consolation  known, 
While  solitary  friendship  sighs  alone. 

1303. 


**  Though  low  thy  lot,  since  In  a  cottage  bora.*'  ftc. 

But,  in  tlie  altered  form  of  the  Epitaph,  not  only  this  passage, 
but  every  other  containing  an  allusion  to  the  low  rank  of  his 
voung  companion,  is  omitted ;  while,  in  the  added  parts,  the 
introdoctioQ  of  such  language  as— 

**  What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  failing  Una,'* 

seems  calculated  to  give  an  Idea  of  the  youth's  station  in  life, 
wholly  diflbrent  firom  that  which  the  whole  tenour  of  the  ori* 
glnal  Epitaph  warrants.  **  That  he  grew  more  conscious," 
says  Mr.  Moore,  **  of  his  high  station,  as  he  approached  to 
manhood,  is  not  improbable,  and  this  wish  to  unk  his  early 
Mendship  with  the  young  cottager  may  have  been  a  resiUt  of 
that  feeling."  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  lines  as  they 
first  appeared  in  the  private  volume :  — 

**  Oh,  Boy !  for  ever  loved,  for  ever  dear  I 
What  fraitless  tears  hare  bathed  thy  honour'd  bier  I 
What  sighs  re-ccho'd  to  thy  parting  breath, 
While  thou  wast  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death  I 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  course ; 
Could  sighs  avert  his  dart's  relentless  force ; 
Could  youth  and  virtue  claim  a  short  delaj. 
Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prey  ; 
Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  my  aching  slaht. 
Thy  comrade's  honour,  and  thy  mend's  delight 
Tkoujgh  low  thy  tot^  since  in  a  cottage  borUt 
No  titles  did  thy  humble  name  adom. 
To  me,  far  dearer  was  thy  artless  love 
Tk4gn  cU  the  Joys  wealth,/ame,  and  friends  could  prope  z 
For  thee  alone  I  lived,  or  wish'd  to  live  ; 
Oh  God !  if  impious,  this  r.i5h  word  forgive  ! 
Heart-broken  now,  I  wait  an  equal  doom. 
Content  to  Join  thee  in  thy  turf-clad  tomb ; 
Where,  this  frail  form  composed  in  endless  rest, 
1  *11  make  my  lost  cold  pillow  on  thy  breast ; 
That  breast  where  oft  In  life  I  've  laid  my  head. 
Will  ret  receive  me  mouldering  with  the'  dead  ; 
This  life  resign'd,  without  one  parting  sigh. 
Together  in  one  lied  of  earth  wc  'II  lie  ! 
Together  share  the  fate  to  mortals  givpn  ; 
Together  mix  our  dust,  and  hope  fur  heaven."] 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

WiiBH,  to  their  airy  hall,  my  fkthen'  Toloe 
Shall  call  my  spirit,  joyful  in  their  choice ; 
When,  poised  upon  the  gale,  my  form  fhall  ride, 
Or,  dark  in  mist,  descend  the  mountain's  side ; 
Ob  1  may  my  shade  behold  no  sculptured  urns 
To  marlc  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns  ! 
No  lengthened  scroll,  no  prais6-encnmber*d  stone ; 
My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone ;  > 
If  that  with  honour  fiiil  to  crown  my  day. 
Oh  I  may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay ! 
Thai^  only  tkatt  shall  single  out  the  spot ; 
By  that  remember'd,  or  with  that  forgot  laos. 


ON  LEAVING  NEWSTEAD  ABBET.  > 

**  Why  dott  thoa  baUd  th«  hall,  mo  of  the  winged  dayi  ? 
Thou  looke«t  from  thy  tower  to-day :  ret  «  few  years,  and 
the  blast  oi  the  desert  comes,  it  howls  m  thy  empty  court." 

—  OSSUN. 

THaouGH   thy  battlements,   Newstead,   the  hollow 
winds  whistle ; 
Thou,  the  ball  of  my  (kthers,  art  gone  to  decay : 
In  thy  once  smiling  garden,  the  hemlock  and  thistle 
Have  choked  up  the  rose  which  late  bloom'd  in  the 
way. 

Of  the  mafl-coTer'd  Barons,  who  proudly  to  battle 
Led  their  rassals  fh>m  Europe  to  Palestine's  plain,  > 

The  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with  every  blut 
Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  remain,  [rattle, 

I  [Of  the  sincerity  of  this  roothftil  aspiradon,  the  Poet  has 
left  repeated  proofs.  By  his  will,  drawn  up  tn  1811,  he  di- 
rected, that  '*  no  inscription,  save  his  name  and  age,  should 
be  written  on  his  tomb ;  '*  and,  in  1819,  he  wmce  thus  to 
Mr.  MurraT: — **  Some -of  the  epitaphs  at  the  Certosa  ce- 
metery, at  ^'errara,  pleased  ma  more  than  the  more  splendid 
0H>oumeiits  at  Bologna ;  for  Instance  — 
•  Martini  Lolgl 

Implora  pace.* 

Can  any  thin^  be  more  ftiU  of  pathos  ?  I  h<^  whoever  may 
survive  me  will  see  those  two  words,  and  no  more,  put  over 
me."] 

*  [The  priory  of  Newstead.  or  de  Novo  Loco,  in  Sherwood, 
was  founded  abbi't  the  year  1170,  by  Henry  II.,  and  dedicated 
to  God  and  the  Vir^n.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
on  the  dissolution  ot  the  monasteries,  that,  by  a  royal  grant, 
it  was  added,  with  the  lands  adjoining,  to  the  other  posses- 
sions of  the  Bvron  (kmily.  The  favourite  upon  whom  they 
were  conferred,  was  the  grand-nephew  of  the  gallant  soldier 
who  foiiirht  bv  the  side  of  Richmond  at  Bosworth.  and  is 
distinguished  horn  the  other  knights  of  the  same  Christian 
name,  in  the  family,  by  the  title  of  "  Sir  John  Byron  the 
Little,  with  the  creat  beard."  .\  portrait  of  this  piers«n.-ige 
was  one  of  the  few  Cunily  pictures  with  which  the  walls  of 
the  abbey,  while  in  the  possession  of  the  Poet,  were  de- 
corated.]' 

)  [There  being  no  record  of  any  of  Lord  Bvron 's  ancestors 
havtnic  been  ensraved  in  the  Hoij'Wars.  Mr.  Moore  sugjrests, 
that  (h>^  Poet  m.ir  have  had  no  other  authority  for  this  ootion. 
than  the  tradition  which  he  found  connected  with  certain 
strance  j^roups  of  he^Js.  which  are  represented  on  the  old 
panel-work  in  some  of  the  chambers  at  Newstead.  In  one 
of  these  rrnups.  consisting  of  three  heads,  strongly  carved 
and  projcvtins  from  the  noneL  the  centre  fi^re  evidently 
represents  a  Saracen  or  >Io<->r.  with  an  European  female  on 
one  side  of  him.  and  a  Christian  soUlier  on  toe  other.  In  a 
second  cn'»up.  the  leniale  •>oripie*  th«  centre,  while  on  either 
side  u  the  head  of  a  Saracen,  with  the  eyes  fixed  earnestly 
Ufx>n  her.  Of  the  exact  meaning  of  these  figures  there  is 
nt>thin^  known  :  but  the  tradition  is.  that  they  reter  to  a  love 
Adventure  of  the  age  of  the  Crxisades.j 

«  [**  In  the  park  of  Horseler.'*  tars  Thornton.  "  there  was 
a  ca5t?e,  sorr*?  of  the  runs  oi  wh:i-h  are  vet  visibl«».  called 
llon<(t.ui  Castle,  which  was  the  chief  maiLfton  of  Ralph  de 
Burun'*  sucve^sors.'j 

>  [Two  of  the  CuEuIy  of  Byroo  are  enumeraCed  as  serving 
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No  more  doth  old  Robert,  with  harp-stringing  ni 
hers,  [y 

Baise  a  flame  in  the  breast  for  the  war-lanrell'd    , 
Near  Askalon*s  towers,  John  of  Horistan*  slombers ; 

Unnerred  is  the  hand  of  his  minstrd  by  death. 

Paul  and  Hubert,  too,  sleep  in  the  ralley  of  Cmsy ; » 
For  the  safety  of  Edward  and  Engianrt  they  fell : 

My  ftthers  I  the  tears  of  your  ooontiy  redress  ye ;        ' 
How  you  fought,  how  you  died,  still  her  annals  can 
teU. 

On  Marston*,  with  Rupert?,  *gainst  trsitors  con- 
tending, [field ;     , 

Four  brothers  enrich'd  with  their  blood  the  b^eak    - 
For  the  rights  of  a  monarch  their  oonntry  dcfendii^ 

Till  death  their  attachment  to  royalty  seaTdL  • 

Shades  of  heroes,  &reweil  1  your  descendant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you  adieu  ! 

Abroad,  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparting 
New  courage,  hell  think  upon  glory  and  yon. 

Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 
*Tis  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret ; 

Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulatiott. 
The  feme  of  his  fethers  he  ne'er  can  foigct. 

't 
That  feme,  anil  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish ; 

He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  yoor  leuuiin : 

Like  you  will  he  lire,  or  like  you  will  he  perish : 

When  decay'd,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your    , 

own!  180L       / 

with  distinction  in  the  siege  of  Calais,  onder  Edwvd  in.,  aad 
as  among  the  knights  who  fell  on  the  glorioas  field  of  Cressy .] 

•  The  battle  of  Marstoa  Moor,  where  tiM  adhcccnu  of 
Charlet  I.  were  defeated.  j 

f  Son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  nephew  to  Charles  L    ^ 
He  afterwards  oommanded  the  fleet  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

•  £SIr  Nicholas  Byron  served  with  dIrtliMlhm  In  the  Low 
Conntries ;  and.  in  the  Greet  Rebellion,  lie  was  one  of  the 
first  to  take  up  arms  in  the  royal  cause.  After  the  battle  of 
Edgehill.  he  was  made  colonel-general  of  Clicshire  and 
Shropshire,  and  governor  of  Chester.  **  He  waa,*'  says  Cla- 
rendon, "  a  person  of  great  aflhbiUty  and  dexterity,  as  well  as 
martial  knowledge,  which  gave  great  life  to  the  designs  of 
the  well  alRK:tcd ;  and,  with  the  encoari(cnicnt  of  sooe  gen- 
tlemen of  North  Wales,  he  raised  socfa  a  power  of  bone  and 
foot,  as  made  frequent  skirmlshas  with  the  encay.  aoniecxmes 
with  notable  advantage,  never  with  signal  locs.'^—  In  l&U,  , 
Sir  John  Byron  was  created  Baron  Byroo  of  Rochdale  in  the  i 
county  of  Lancaster ;  and  s^dom  has  a  title  been  bestowed  ■ 
for  such  high  axKl  honourable  servieas  as  those  by  whsch  he 
deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  royal  master.  Throogh  alBMMt  ■ 
every  page  or  the  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  we  trace  hss 
tiame  in  connection  with  the  varyfaig  fortm—  oC  the  kxac  • 
and  find  him  faithful,  persevering,  and  disinterested  to  the  ' 
lasU  "  Sir  John  Biron.^'  sars  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  **  afterwards 
Lord  Biron,  and  all  his  brotiiers,  bred  up  in  arvM.  and  valiant 
men  in  their  own  persons,  were  all  nassiooately  the  kizx^'s.** 
We  find  also,  in  the  reply  of  Colonel  Untchinsoa.  when 
ffovemor  of  Nottincrham.  to  his  coosin-gcrmaa  Sir  Kichaxd 
Bvron.  a  noble  tribute  to  the  chivalrous  tfdeiitr  of  the  race. 
sir  Richard,  having  sent  to  prevail  on  his  rciseivw  to  sur- 
render the  castle,  received  fc»r  answer,  that  **  except  he  found 
his  own  heart  prone  to  such  tieiheir.  be  might  ransiicr 
there  was.  if  nothing  else,  so  much  oi^  a  Byron's  blood  a 
him,  that  he  should  very  much  scorn  to  beti^  or  quit  a 
trust  be  had  undertaken."  —  On  the  monument  c€  Bicharl. 
the  second  Lord  Byron,  who  lies  buried  in  tbe  chancel  of 
Huckn.-d-Tokard  church,  there  is  the  foUowing  iaauincion : 
—  **  Beneath,  in  a  vault,  b  interred  the  body  of  Ricbard  I.<ird 
Byron,  who.  with  the  rest  of  his  &milv,  being  seven  brocnen.  , 
faith  full  V  served  King  Charles  the  First  ta  tbe  civil  wan. 
«ho  sutfered  much  tor  their  loyalty,  and  lost  all  their  preMiat 
fortunes ;  y«t  it  pleased  Gi>l  so  to  Mess  the  humble  enrir*. 
vours  of  the  said  Richard  Lord  Bymn.  that  he  re-pttrri'.ued 
part  of  their  ancient  inheritance,  which  he  left  to  his  [h^^- 
teritv.  with  a  laudable  memorr  for  his 
charity.'] 

■ 
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HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 
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UNES 

WRITTIN  XM  '*  LETTERS  TO  AN  ITALIAN  NUN  ANB  AN 
ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN  :  VS  J.  J.  EOUSSBAU  :  POUNDED 
ON  FACTS." 

"  A  WAV,  away,  your  flattering  arts 
May  now  betray  some  simple  hearts ; 
And  you  wiU  smile  at  their  beUevtng, 
And  they  shall  weep  at  your  deceiving.** 


AKSWEBTOTRE  rOREGOINQ,  ADDRESSED  TO  MISS- 


Dear,  simple  girl,  those  flattering  arts. 

From  which  thou*dst  guard  d'ail  female  hearts, 

Exist  but  in  imagination, — 

Mere  phantoms  of  thine  own  creation  ; 

For  he  who  views  that  witching  grace, 

That  perfect  form,  that  lovely  face. 

With  eyes  admiring,  oh  I  believe  me, 

He  never  wishes  to  deceive  thee : 

Once  in  thy  polish*d  mirror  glance. 

Thou 'It  there  descry  that  elegance. 

Which  firom  our  sex  demands  such  praises. 

But  envy  in  the  other  raises : 

Then  he  who  tells  thee  of  thy  beauty, 

Believe  me,  only  does  his  duty : 

Ah !  fly  not  fh)m  the  candid  youth ; 

It  is  not  flattery, — *tis  truth. 

July,  1804. 


ADRIAN*S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SOUL  WHEN 

DYING.* 

[AinuULAl  ragula,  blAnduU, 
Hospes  comesque  corporli. 
Quae  nunc  ablbis  in  Iocs  — 
PalUdulR,  rigida,  nudulA, 
NeCt  ut  solei,  dabU  jocos  ?] 

All !  gentle,  fleeting,  wav'ring  sprite, 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay  I 

To  what  unknown  region  borne, 
Wat  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight  ? 
No  more  with  wonted  humour  gay, 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 


\ 


AD   LESBIAU. 

Equal  to  Jove  that  youth  must  be — 
Greater  than  Jove  he  seems  to  me — 
Who,  free  from  Jealousy's  alarms. 
Securely  views  thy  matchless  charms. 
That  cheek,  which  ever  dimpling  glows, 
That  mouth,  from  whence  such  music  flows, 
To  him,  alike,  are  always  known. 
Reserved  for  him,  and  him  alone. 
Ah  I  Lesbia  1  though  *tis  death  to  me, 
I  cannot  choose  but  look  on  thee ; 
But,  at  the  sight,  my  senses  fly ; 
I  needs  must  gaae,^ut,  gating,  die ; 
Whilft  trembling  with  a  thousand  fears, 
Parch'd  to  the  throat  my  tongue  adheres. 
My  pulse  beats  quick,  my  breath  heaves  short, 
My  limbs  deny  their  slight  support. 
Cold  dews  my  pallid  fiice  o'erspread. 
With  deadly  languor  droops  my  head, 

1  [This  nnd  sereral  Uttle  pieces  that  follow  appear  to  be 
flragmeots  of  school  oxerdset  done  at  Harrow.] 


c6- 


My  ears  with  tingling  echoes  riiig, 
And  life  itself  is  on  the  wing  • 
My  eyes  refuse  the  cheering  light. 
Their  orbs  are  veird  in  starless  night : 
Such  pangs  my  nature  sinks  beneath. 
And  feels  a  temporary  death* 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  EPITAPH  ON  VIRGIL 

AND  TIBULLUS. 

BT   DOMITIUS  MAESUS. 

He  who  sublime  in  epic  numbers  roll*d. 
And  he  who  struck  the  softer  lyre  of  love. 

By  Death's  2  unequal  hand  alike  controll'd. 
Fit  comrades  in  Elysian  regions  move  1 


IMITATION  OF  TIBULLUS. 
*«  Sulplcia  nd  CerlDthum."— Xi£.  4. 

Cruel  Cerinthus  I  does  the  fell  disease 
Which  racks  my  breast  your  fickle  bosom  please  ? 
Alas  1  I  wish'd  but  to  o'eroome  the  pain. 
That  I  might  live  for  love  and  you  again : 
But  now  I  scarcely  shall  bewaU  my  ftte ; 
By  death  alone  I  can  avoid  your  hate. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 
[Lttgete,  Veneres,  Cupldinesqiie,  Ac] 

Te  Cupids,  droop  each  little  head. 
Nor  let  your  wings  with  Joy  be  spread. 
My  Lesbia's  fkvourite  bird  Is  dead. 

Whom  dearer  than  her  eyes  she  loved : 
For  he  was  gentle,  and  so  true. 
Obedient  to  her  call  he  flew. 
No  fear,  no  wild  alarm  he  knew. 

But  lightly  o'er  her  bosom  moved : 


And  softly  fluttering  here  and  there. 
He  never  sought  to  cleave  the  air. 
But  chirupp'd  oft,  and,  free  flnom  care. 

Tuned  to  her  ear  his  gratefbl  strain. 
Now  having  pass'd  the  gloomy  bourne 
From  whence  he  never  can  return. 
His  death  and  Lesbia's  grief  I  mourn. 

Who  sighs,  alas  1  but  sighs  in  vain. 

Oh  1  cunt  be  thou,  devouring  grave  I 
Whose  jaws  eternal  victims  crave. 
From  whom  no  earthly  powef  can  save. 

For  thou  hast  ta'en  the  bird  away : 
From  thee  my  Lesbia's  eyes  o'erflow. 
Her  swollen  cheeks  with  weeping  glow ; 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  her  woe. 

Receptacle  of  life's  decay. 


\ 


IMITATED  FROM  CATULLUS. 

TO  ELLEN. 

Oh  1  might  I  kiss  those  eyes  of  flre, 
A  million  scarce  would  quench  deshre : 


< 


*  The  hand  of  Death  is  said  to  be  unjust  or  unequal, 
Virgil  was  considerably  older  than  TibuUus  at  his  decease. 
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Still  would  I  steep  my  lips  in  bliss. 
And  dwell  an  age  on  every  kiss : 
Nor  then  my  soul  should  sated  be ; 
Still  would  I  kiss  and  cling  to  thee : 
Nought  should  my  kiss  from  thine  dissever ; 
Still  would  we  kiss,  and  kiss  for  ever ; 
E'en  though  the  numbers  did  exceed 
The  yellow  luin*est*s  countless  seed. 
To  part  would  be  a  vain  endeavour : 
Could  I  desist  ? — ah  1  never — never ! 


TRANSLATION  FROM  HORACE. 
CJostam  et  tenacem  propoftiti  Tinira,  Ac] 

The  man  of  firm  and  noble  soul 
No  factious  clamours  can  control ; 
No  threatening  tyrant's  darkling  brow 

Can  8wer%*e  him  fh>m  his  just  intent : 
Gales  the  warring  waves  which  plough. 

By  Auster  on  the  billows  spent. 
To  curb  the  Adriatic  main. 
Would  awe  his  fix*d  determined  mind  in  vain. 

Ay,  and  the  red  right  arm  of  Jove, 
Hurtling  his  lightnings  fh>m  above. 
With  all  his  terrors  there  unftirlM, 

He  would,  unmoved,  unawed  behold. 
The  flames  of  an  expiring  world. 

Again  in  crashing  chaos  roU'd, 
In  vast  promiscuous  ruin  hurl'd. 
Might  light  his  glorious  funeral  pile : 
Still  dauntless  *midst  the  wreck  of  earth  he  'd  smile. 


FROM  ANACREON. 

I  WISH  to  tune  my  quivering  lyre 
To  deeds  of  &me  and  notes  of  fire ; 
To  echo,  from  its  rising  swell, 
How  heroes  fought  and  nations  fell. 
When  Atreus'  sons  advanced  to  war» 
Or  Tyrian  Cadmus  roved  afkr ; 
But  still,  to  martial  strains  unknown. 
My  lyre  recurs  to  love  alone : 
Fired  with  the  hope  of  future  fame, 
I  seek  some  nobler  hero's  name ; 
The  dying  chords  are  strung  anew. 
To  war,  to  war,  my  harp  is  due : 
With  glowing  strings,  the  epic  strain 
To  Jove's  great  son  I  raise  again ; 
Alcides  and  his  glorious  deeds, 
Beneath  whose  arm  the  Hydra  bleeds. 
All,  all  in  vain ;  my  wayward  lyre 
Wakes  silver  notes  of  soft  desire. 
Adieu,  ye  chieft  renown'd  in  arms ! 
Adieu  the  clang  of  war's  alarms ! 
To  other  deeds  my  soul  Is  stnmg. 
And  sweeter  notes  shall  now  be  sung ; 
My  harp  shall  all  its  powers  reveal. 
To  tell  the  tale  my  heart  must  feel : 
Love,  Lovp  alone,  my  lyre  shall  claim. 
In  songs  of  bliss  and  sighs  of  flame. 


& 


FROM  ANACREON. 

*TwAs  now  the  hour  when  Night  had  driven 

Her  car  half  round  yon  sable  heaven ; 

Bootes,  only,  seem'd  to  roll 

Hb  arctic  charge  around  the  pole ; 

>Vhile  mortals,  lost  in  gentle  sleep. 

Forgot  to  smile,  or  ceased  to  weep . 

At  this  lone  hour,  the  Paphian  boy, 

Descending  from  the  realms  of  joy. 

Quick  to  my  gate  directs  his  course. 

And  knocks  with  all  his  UtUe  fbrce. 

My  visions  fled,  alann'd  I  rose, — 

**  What  stranger  breaks  my  Uest  repose  ?  ** 

**  Alas  I  **  replies  the  wily  child. 

In  fUtering  accents  sweetly  mild, 

"  A  hapless  in&nt  here  I  roam. 

Far  fh>m  my  dear  maternal  home. 

Oh  I  shield  me  firom  the  wintry  blast  1 

The  nightly  storm  is  pouring  fast. 

No  prowling  robber  lingers  here. 

A  wandering  baby  who  can  fear  ?  " 

I  heard  his  seeming  artless  tale, 

I  heard  his  sighs  upon  the  gale : 

My  breast  was  never  pity's  foe. 

But  felt  for  all  the  bidiy's  woe. 

I  drew  the  bar,  and  by  the  light, 

Toung  Love,  the  in&nt,  met  my  sight ; 

His  bow  across  his  shoulders  flung. 

And  thence  his  fktal  quiver  hung 

(Ah  !  little  did  I  think  the  dart 

Would  rankle  soon  within  my  heart). 

With  care  I  tend  my  weary  guest. 

His  little  fingers  chill  my  breast ; 

His  glossy  curls,  his  asure  wing. 

Which  droop  with  nightly  showers,  I  wring ; 

His  shivering  limbs  the  embers  warm ; 

And  now  reviving  fhrni  the  storm. 

Scarce  had  he  felt  his  wonted  glow. 

Than  swift  he  seised  his  slender  bow : 

"  I  fain  would  know,  my  gentle  host," 
He  cried,  "  if  this  its  strength  has  lost ; 
I  fear,  relax'd  with  midnight  dews. 
The  strings  their  former  aid  reftise." 
With  poison  tlpt,  his  arrow  flies. 
Deep  in  my  tortured  heart  it  lies ; 

Then  loud  the  joyous  urchin  lau|^*d : 

"  My  bow  can  stili  impel  the  shaft: 

•Tis  firmly  fix'd,  thy  sighs  reveal  it ; 

Say,  courteous  host,  canst  thou  not  fed  it  ?  ** 


FROM  THE  PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS  OF 
-fiSCHTLUS. 

CMi)d«.tt*  •  fnt>T«  fifMiw,  m.  r.  A.] 

Great  Jove,  to  whose  almighty  throne 
Both  gods  and  mortals  homage  pay, 

Ne*er  may  my  soul  thy  power  disown, 
Thy  dread  behests  ne'er  disobey. 

Oft  shall  the  sacred  victim  &11 

In  sea-girt  Ocean's  mossy  hall ; 

My  voice  shall  raise  no  impious  strain 
'Gainst  him  who  rules  the  sky  and  azure  main. 
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How  dllTereDt  now  thy  joyless  &te, 

Since  first  Hesione  thy  bride. 
When  placed  aloft  in  godlike  state. 

The  blushing  beauty  by  thy  side. 
Thou  sat*8t,  while  reverend  Ocean  smiled, 
And  mirthftil  strains  the  hours  beguiled. 
The  Nymphs  and  Tritons  danced  around. 
Nor  yet   thy  doom  was  fix*d,  nor  Jove  relentless 
frown*d.  ^ 

Harrow,  Dec.  I.  1804. 


TO  EMMA. 


SiNcs  now  the  hour  is  come  at  last. 

When  you  must  quit  your  anxious  lover ; 

Since  now  our  dream  of  bliss  is  past. 
One  pang,  my  girl,  and  all  is  over. 

Alas  !  that  pong  will  be  severe, 

\\liich  bids  us  part  to  meet  no  more  ; 

Which  tears  me  £ar  from  one  so  dear, 
Departing  for  a  distant  shore. 

Well !  we  have  passed  some  happy  hours. 
And  Joy  will  mingle  with  our  tears ; 

When  thinking  on  these  andent  towers. 
The  shelter  of  our  infknt  years ; 

Where  from  this  Gothic  casement's  height. 
We  view*d  the  lake,  the  park,  the  dell ; 

And  still,  though  tears  obstruct  our  sight. 
We  lingering  look  a  last  ftrewell, 

0*er  fields  through  which  we  used  to  run. 
And  spend  the  hours  in  childish  play ; 

0*er  shades  where,  when  our  race  was  done. 
Reposing  on  my  breast  yon  lay ; 

Whilst  I,  admiring,  too  remiss. 

Forgot  to  scare  the  hovering  flies, 
Tet  envied  every  fly  the  kiss 

It  dared  to  give  your  slumbering  eyes : 

See  still  the  Uttle  painted  bark, 
In  which  I  row'd  you  o*er  the  lake ;  . 

See  there,  high  waving  o*er  the  park. 
The  elm  I  damber'd  fiv  your  sake. 

These  times  are  past — our  joys  are  gone, 
Tou  leave  me,  leave  this  happy  vale ; 

These  scenes  I  must  retrace  alone : 
Without  thee  what  will  they  avail  7 

Who  can  conceive,  who  has  not  proved. 

The  anguish  of  a  last  embrace  ? 
Wlien,  torn  fhnn  all  you  fimdly  loved, 

Tou  bid  a  long  adieu  to  peace. 

This  b  the  deepest  of  our  woes. 
For  this  these  tears  our  cheeks  bedew ; 

This  is  of  love  the  final  close. 
Oh,  God !  the  fondest,  last  adieu  1 

1  [**  Mf  first  narrow  rertei  (that  is,  EngUsh.  as  ex- 
ercises'), a  translation  of  a  chorus  flrom  the  Prometheus  of 
iEsdiylos,  were  receired  bf  Dr.  Drury,  mj  grand  patron 
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TO  M.  S.  G. 

Whine'ee  I  view  those  lips  of  thine. 
Their  hue  invites  my  fervent  kiss ; 

Tct  I  forego  that  bliss  divhie, 
Alas  1  it  were  unhaUow'd  bliss. 

\Vhene*er  I  dream  of  that  pure  breast, 
How  could  I  dwell  upon  its  snows  I 

Yet  is  the  daring  wish  represt ; 
For  that, — would  banish  its  repose. 

A  glance  from  thy  soul>scarching  eye 
Can  raise  with  hope,  depress  with  fear ; 

Tet  I  conceal  my  love, — and  why? 
I  would  not  force  a  painful  tear. 

I  ne*er  have  told  my  love,  yet  thou 
Hast  seen  my  ardent  flame  too  well ; 

And  shall  I  plead  my  passion  now. 
To  make  thy  bosom's  heaven  a  bell  ? 

No  I  for  thou  never  canst  be  mine, 
United  by  the  priest's  decree : 

By  any  ties  but  those  divine. 
Mine,  my  beloved,  thou  ne'er  shalt  be. 

Then  let  the  secret  fire  consume. 
Let  it  consume,  thou  shalt  not  know : 

With  joy  I  court  a  certain  doom, 
Rather  than  spread  its  guilty  glow. 

I  will  not  ease  my  tortured  heart. 

By  driving  dove^-eyed  peace  from  thine  ; 

Rather  than  such  a  sting  impart, 
Each  thought  presumptuous  I  resign. 

Tes  t  yield  those  Ups,  for  which  I'd  brave 
More  than  I  here  shall  dare  to  tell ; 

Thy  innocence  and  mine  to  save,  — 
I  bid  thee  now  a  last  ftrewelL 

Tes  t  yield  that  breast,  to  seek  despair. 
And  hope  no  more  thy  soft  embrace ; 
Which  to  obtain  my  soul  would  dare. 
All,  all  reproach  —  but  thy  disgrace. 

At  least  fh>m  guilt  shalt  thou  be  flree. 
No  matron  shall  thy  shame  reprove  ; 

Though  cureless  pangs  may  prey  on  me^ 
No  martyr  shalt  thou  be  to  love. 


TO   CAROLINE. 

Thimk'st  thou  I  saw  thy  beauteous  eyes, 
SniRised  in  tears,  implore  to  stay ; 

And  heard  unmoved  thy  plenteous  sighs. 
Which  said  &r  more  than  words  can  say  7 

Though  keen  the  grief  thy  tears  exprest. 
When  love  and  hope  lay  both  o'erthrown  ; 

Tet  still,  my  girl,  this  bleeding  breast 
Throbb'd  with  deep  sorrow  as  thine  own. 

(our  head  master)  but  cooUr.  No  one  had,  at  that  time,  the 
least  notion  that  I  should  subside  into  poesj."  ~  ^vtim 
Diary.] 
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But  when  our  cheeks  with  anguish  glow*d 
When  thy  sweet  lips  were  joined  to  mine. 

The  tesm  that  from  my  eyelids  flqw'd 
Were  lost  in  those  which  fell  from  thine. 

Thou  could'st  not  feel  my  burning  cheek. 
Thy  gushing  tears  had  quench*d  its  flame ; 

And  as  thy  tongue  essay'd  to  speak. 
In  signs  alone  it  breathed  my  name. 

And  yet,  my  girl,  we  weep  in  vain, 
In  vain  our  &te  in  sighs  deplore ; 

Remembrance  only  can  remain,  — 
But  that  will  make  us  weep  the  more. 

Again,  thou  best  beloved,  adieu ! 

Ah  I  if  thou  canst,  o*ercomc  regret ; 
Kor  let  thy  mind  past  joys  review,  — 

Our  only  hope  is  to  forget ! 


i 


TO   CAROLINE. 
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WflSN  I  hear  you  express  an  affection  so  warm. 
Ne'er  think,  my  beloved,  that  I  do  not  believe  ; 

For  your  Up  would  the  soul  of  suspicion  disarm,^ 
And  your  eye  beams  a  ray  which  can  never  deceive. 

Tet,  still,  this  fond  bosom  regrets,  while  adoring. 
That  love,  like  the  leaf,  must  fell  into  the  aear  ; 

That  age  will  come  on,  when  remembrance,  deploring. 
Contemplates  the  scenes  of  her  youth  with  a  tear ; 

That  the  time  must  arrive,  when,  no  longer  retaining 
Their  auburn,  those  locks  must  wave  thin  to  the 
breeze. 

When  a  few  silver  hairs  of  those  tresses  remaining, 
Prove  nature  a  prey  to  decay  and  disease. 

*Tis  this,  my  beloved,  which  spreads  gloom  o*er  my 
features. 

Though  I  ne'er  shall  presume  to  arraign  the  decree. 
Which  God  has  proclaim'd  as  the  fete  of  his  creatures, 

In  the  death  which  one  day  will  deprive  you  of  me. 

Mistake  not,  sweet  sceptic,  the  cause  of  emotion. 
No  doubt  can  the  mind  of  your  lover  invade  ; 

He  worships  each  look  with  such  feithftil  devotion, 
A  smile  can  enchant,  or  a  tear  can  dissuade. 

But  as  death,  my  beloved,  soon  or  lat^  shall  o'ertake  us. 
And  our  breasts,  which  alive  with  such  sympathy 
glow, 

Will  sleep  in  the  grave  till  the  blast  shall  awake  us. 
When  caUing  the  dead,  in  earth's  bosom  laid  low,  — 

Oh  I  then  let  us  drain,  while  we  may,  draughts  of 
pleasure. 

Which  from  passion  like  ours  may  unceasingly  flow ; 
Let  us  pass  round  the  cup  of  love's  bliss  in  tvll  mea- 

And  quaff  the  contents  as  our  nectar  below,    [sure, 

I803l 

I  [Lord  Strangford's  translations  of  Camoens*  Amatory 
Poems,  Verses,  and  Little's  Poems,  are  mentioned  bv  Mr. 
Moore  as  baring  been  at  this  period  the  farourite  studj  of 
Lord  Bjrron.] 

•  ("  The  latter  years  of  Camocos  present  a  moumfUl  pic- 
ture, not  merely  of  indiridual  calamity,  but  of  national  in- 
gratitude.   He  whose  best  years  had  been  devoted  to  the 


TO  CAROLINE. 

Oh  !  when  shall  the  grave  hide  for  ever  my  sorrows  ? 

Oh  I  when  shall  my  soul  wing  her  flight  tnm  this 
day? 
The  present  is  hdl,  and  the  coming  to-morrow 

But  brings,  with  new  tortiire,  the  curse  of  to-day. 

From  my  eye  flows  no  tear,  from  my  lips  flow  no  cones, 
I  blast  not  the  flends  who  have  hurl'd  roe  from  bliss ; 

For  poor  is  the  soul  which  bewailing  rehearses 
Its  querulous  grief;  when  in  anguish  like  this. 

Was  my  eye,  *stead  of  tears,  with  red  tary  flakes 

brigfat'ning. 

Would  my  lips  breathe  a  flame  which  no  stream 

could  assuage,  [lightning. 

On  our  foes  should  my  glance  launch  in  vengeance  its 

With  transport  my  tongue  give  a  loose  to  its  rage. 

But  now  tears  and  curses,  alike  unavailing. 
Would  add  to  the  souls  of  our  tyrants  delight; 

Could  they  view  us  our  sad  separation  bewailing, 
Their  merciless  hearts  would  rqoice  at  the  sight 

Tet  still,  though  we  bend  with  a  feign'd  resignation. 
Life  beams  not  for  us  with  one  ray  that  can  cheer ; 

Love  and  hope  upon  earth  bring  no  more  consolation ; 
In  the  grave  is  our  hope,  for  in  life  is  our  fear. 

Oh !  when,  my  adored,  in  the  tomb  will  they  place  me. 
Since,  in  life,  love  and  friendship  for  ever  are  fled  ? 

If  again  in  the  mansion  of  death  I  embrace  thee. 
Perhaps  they  will  leave  unmolested  the  dead. 

180ft. 
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STANZAS  TO  A  LADY, 
wrru  THE  rosMS  or  CAMoicys.  > 

This  votive  pledge  of  fond  esteem,' 
Periiaps,  dear  giri  I  for  me  thonit  prife^ 

It  sings  of  Love's  enchanting  dream,      <^^ 
A  theme  we  never  can  despise.  ^^^ 

Who  blames  it  but  the  envious  fool. 
The  old  and  disappointed  maid ; 

Or  pupil  of  the  prudish  school. 
In  single  sorrow  doom'd  to  fode? 

Then  read,  dear  girl  I  with  feeling  read. 
For  thou  wilt  ne'er  be  one  of  those ; 

To  thee  in  vain  I  shall  not  plead 
In  pity  for  the  poet's  woes. 

He  was  in  sooth  a  genuine  bard  ; 

His  was  no  &int,  fictitious  flame : 
Like  his,  may  love  be  thy  reward, 

But  not  thy  hapless  Cute  the  same.  * 

senrice  of  his  country,  he  who  had  taught  her  literary  fiune 
to  rival  the  proudest  eA)rts  of  Italr  itself,  and  who  seemed 
bom  to  rvvire  the  remembrance  of  ancient  gentility  and  Lu- 
Stan  heroism,  was  compelled  to  wander  through  the  streeu. 
a  wretched  (lc]N>ndont  on  casiud  contribution.  One  fri4>nd 
alone  remained  to  smooth  his  downward  path,  and  guide  bis 
steps  to  the  grave  with  gentleness  and  consolation.    It 
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THE  FIRST  KISS  OF  LOVE. 
'AB«< 


ANACKSOfr. 

AwAT  with  your  fictions  of  flimsy  romance ; 

Those  tissues  of  fiilsehood  which  folly  has  wove  I 
Give  me  the  mild  beam  of  the  soul^breathing  glance. 

Or  the  rapture  which  dwells  on  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

Ye  rhymers,  whose  bosoms  with  phantasy  glow, 
Whose  pastoral  passions  are  made  for  the  grove  ; 

From  what  blest  inspiration  your  sonnets  would  flow, 
Could  you  ever  have  tasted  the  first  kiss  of  love  I 

If  Apollo  should  c*er  his  assistance  reftise. 

Or  the  Nine  be  disposed  from  your  service  to  rove. 

Invoke  them  no  more,  bid  adieu  to  the  muse. 
And  try  the  effect  of  the  first  kiss  of  love ! 

I  hate  you,  ye  cokl  compositions  of  art ! 

Though  prudes  may  condemn  me,  and  bigots  re- 
prove, 
I  court  the  effusions  that  spring  from  the  heart, 

Which  throbs  with  delight  to  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

Tour  shepherds,  your  fiocks,  those  fimtastical  themes. 
Perhaps  may  amuse,  yet  they  never  can  move : 

Arcadia  displays  but  a  region  of  dreams : 

What  are  visions  like  these  to  the  first  kiss  of  love  ? 

Oh !  cease  to  affirm  that  man,  since  his  birth. 
From  Adam  till  now,  has  with  wretchedness  strove ; 

Some  portion  of  paradise  still  is  on  earth. 
And  Eden  revives  in  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

When  age  chills  the  blood,  when  our  pleasures  are 
past — 

For  years  fleet  away  with  the  wings  of  the  dove — 
The  dearest  remembrance  wiU  still  be  the  last. 

Our  sweetest  memorial  the  first  kiss  of  love. 


ON  A  CHANGE  OF  MASTERS  AT  A  GREAT 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL.  > 

Wm&x  are  those  honours,  Ida  I  once  your  own. 
When  Probus  *  fllled  your  magisterial  throne  ? 

Antonio,  liis  slave,  a  Dative  of  Java,  who  had  accompsnied 
Camoens  to  Europe,  after  having  rescued  him  trom  the 
waves,  when  thipwrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mecon.  This 
Caithful  attendant  was  wont  to  seek  alms  throughout  Lisbon, 
and  at  night  sliared  the  prodw^e  of  the  dav  with  his  poor  and 
broken-hearted  master.  But  his  flrlendsbip  was  employed  in 
Tain.  Camoens  sank  beneath  the  pressure  of  penury  and 
disease,  and  died  In  an  almt-houie  early  in  the  year  1579.  — 
SraAjfcroaD.] 

*  rin  March,  IMS,  Dr.  Dmry  retired  Arom  his  situation  of 
head-master  at  Harrow,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Butler.] 

*  p*  Dr.  Drury,  whom  I  plagued  sufflciently,  was  the  best, 
the  kindest  fand  yet  strict,  too)  friend  I  ever  nad ;  and  I  look 
npon  him  still  as  a  father."  —  ^ron  Diary.] 

s  [**  At  Harrow  I  was  a  most  unpopular  boy,  but  led  latterly, 
■ad  have  retained  many  of  my  school  friendships,  and  all 
my  dislikes — except  to  Dr.  Butler,  whom  I  treated  rebel- 
liously,  and  have  been  sorry  ever  since."  —  Bffron  Diary — 
The  reconciliation  which  took  place  between  him  and  Dr. 
Butler,  before  his  departure  for  Greere,  in  1809.  is.  say« 
Mr.  Moore,  "  one  of  those  instances  of  placability  and  plioble- 
ness  with  which  his  life  abounded.    Not  content  with  this 

Crivate  atonement  to  the  Doctor,  it  was  his  intention,  had 
0  published  another  edition  of  the  Hours  of  Idleness,  to 
substitute,  for  the  oiflmsive  verses  against  that  gentleman. 


As  ancient  Rome,  fiist  lUling  to  disgrace, 
Hail'd  a  barbarian  in  her  Caesar's  place. 
So  you,  degenerate,  share  as  hard  a  &te, 
And  seat  Fomposus  where  your  Probus  sate. 
Of  narrow  brain,  yet  of  a  narrower  soul, 
Pomposus  9  holds  you  in  his  harsh  control ; 
Pomposus,  by  no  social  virtue  sway'd. 
With  florid  Jargon,  and  with  yain  parade  ; 
With  noisy  nonsense,  and  uew-fimgled  rules. 
Such  as  were  ne*er  before  enforced  in  schools. 
Mistaking  pedantry  for  learning's  laws. 
He  goTcras,  sanctionM  but  by  self-applause. 
With  him  the  same  dire  fiite  attending  Rome, 
Ill-fkted  Ida !  soon  must  stamp  your  doom  : 
Like  her  overthrown,  for  ever  lost  to  Ihme, 
No  trace  of  science  left  you,  but  the  name. 

July.  1805. 
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TO  THE  DUKE  OF  DORSET.  ♦ 

DoassT  ^  I  whose  early  steps  with  mine  have  stray*d. 
Exploring  every  path  of  Ida*s  glade ; 
Whom  still  ailtetion  taught  me  to  defend. 
And  made  me  less  a  tyrant  than  a  friend. 
Though  the  harsh  custom  of  our  youthfiil  ban 
Bade  Mee  obey,  and  gave  km  to  command ;  ^ 
Thee,  on  whose  head  a  few  short  yean  will  shower 
The  gift  of  riches,  and  the  pride  of  power ; 
E'en  now  a  name  illustrious  is  thine  own, 
Renown'd  in  rank,  not  fu  beneath  the  throne. 
Tet,  Dorset,  let  not  this  seduce  thy  soul 
To  shun  fldr  science,  or  evade  control. 
Though  passive  tutors  7,  fearflil  to  dispraise 
The  titled  child,  whose  ftiture  breath  may  raise. 
View  ducal  errors  with  indulgent  eyes. 
And  wink  at  fiiults  they  tremble  to  chastise. 
When  youthftd  parasites,  who  bend  the  knee 

To  wealth,  their  golden  idol,  not  to  thee, 

And  even  in  simple  boyhood's  opening  dawn 

Some  slaves  are  found  to  flatter  and  to  fewn, 

When  these  declare,  **  that  pomp  alone  should  wait 
On  one  by  birth  predestined  to  be  great ; 
That  books  were  only  meant  for  drudging  fools. 
That  gallant  spirits  scorn  the  common  rules  ;" 
Believe  them  not ;  — they  point  the  path  to  shame. 
And  seek  to  blast  the  honours  of  thy  name. 

a  firank  avowal  of  the  wrong  he  had  been  guilty  of  lo  gi? tug 
vent  to  them."] 

«  In  looking  over  mv  papers  to  select  a  few  additional 
poems  for  this  second  edition,  I  found  the  above  lines,  which 
1  had  totally  forgotten,  composed  In  the  summer  of  1805,  a 
short  time  previous  to  my  departure  from  Harrow.  They 
were  addressed  to  a  young  schoolfellow  of  high  rank,  who  had 
been  my  frequent  companion  in  some  rambles  through  the 
neighbourine  country :  however,  he  never  saw  the  lines,  and 
most  probably  never  will.  As,  on  a  re-perusal.  I  found  them 
not  worse  than  some  other  pieces  in  the  collertlon,  I  have 
now  published  them,  for  the  first  time,  after  a  slight  revision. 

*  [George-John-Frederick,  fourth  Duke  of  Doriot,  born 
November  15.  1793.  This  amiable  nobleman  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  while  hunting  near  Dublin,  February  22. 
1815,  being  on  a  visit  at  the  time  to  his  mother,  the  duchess- 
dowager,  and  her  second  husband,  Charles  Earl  of  Whit- 
worth,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.] 

*  At  every  public  school  the  Junior  boys  are  completely 
subservient  to  the  upper  forms  till  they  attain  a  seat  in  the 
higher  classes.  From  this  state  of  probation,  very  properly, 
no  rank  is  exempt ;  but  after  a  certain  period,  they  command 
in  turn  those  who  succeed. 

«  Allow  me  to  disclaim  any  personal  allusions,  even  the 
most  distant :  I  merely  mention  generally  what  Is  too  often 
the  weakness  of  preceptors. 
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Turn  to  the  few  ia  Ida's  eariy  throng, 

Whose  souls  disdain  not  to  condemn  the  wrong ; 

Or  If,  amidst  the  comrades  of  thy  youth, 

N<Mie  dare  to  raise  the  sterner  voice  of  truth. 

Ask  thine  own  heart ;  'twill  hid  thee,  hoy,  forhear  ; 

For  weS  I  know  that  virtue  lingers  there. 

Yes  1  I  have  mark*d  thee  many  a  passing  day, 
But  now  new  scenes  invite  me  fiur  away ; 
Yes !  I  have  mark*d  within  that  generous  mind 
A  soul.  If  well  matured,  to  bless  mankintL 
Ah  I  though  myself,  by  nature  haughty,  wild. 
Whom  Indiscretion  hailM  her  fiivourlte  child  ; 
Though  every  error  stamps  me  for  her  own. 
And  dotmis  my  &I1, 1  tain  would  fall  alone  ; 
Though  my  proud  heart  no  precept  now  can  tame, 
I  love  the  virtues  which  I  cannot  daim. 

"T  is  not  enough,  with  other  sons  of  power. 
To  gleam  the  lambent  meteor  of  an  hour ; 
To  swell  some  peerage  page  in  feeble  pride. 
With  long-drawn  names  that  grace  no  page  beside ; 
Then  share  with  titled  crowds  the  common  lot — 
In  life  just  gazed  at,  in  the  grave  foigot ; 
While  nought  divides  thee  from  the  vulgar  dead. 
Except  the  dull  cold  stone  that  hides  tiiy  head. 
The  mouldering  'scutcheon,  or  the  herald's  roll. 
That  well-emblazon'd  but  neglected  scroll. 
Where  lords,  unhonour'd,  in  the  tomb  may  find 
One  six>t,  to  leave  a  worthless  name  behind. 
There  sleep,  unnoticed  as  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  veil  their  dust,  their  follies,  and  their  fiiults, 
A  race,  with  old  armorial  lists  o'erspread. 
In  records  destined  never  to  be  read. 
Fain  would  I  view  thee,  with  prophetic  eyes. 
Exalted  more  among  the  good  and  wise, 
A  glorious  and  a  long  career  pursue, 
As  first  in  rank,  the  first  in  talent  too : 
Spurn  every  vice,  each  little  meanness  shun  ; 
Not  Fortune's  minion,  but  her  noblest  son. 

Turn  to  the  annals  of  a  former  day ; 
Bright  are  the  deeds  thine  earlier  sires  display. 
One,  though  a  courtier,  lived  a  man  of  worth. 
And  call'd,  proud  boast !  the  British  drama  forth.  > 
Another  view,  not  less  renown'd  for  wit ; 
Alike  for  courts,  and  camps,  or  senates  fit ; 
Bold  in  the  field,  and  fovour'd  by  the  Nine ; 
In  every  splendid  part  ordain'd  to  shine ; 
Far,  far  distingulsh'd  firom  the  glittering  throng. 
The  pride  of  princes,  and  the  boast  of  song.  * 
Such  were  thy  fathers ;  thus  preserve  their  name ; 
Not  heir  to  titles  only,  but  to  fiune. 
The  hour  draws  nigh,  a  few  brief  days  will  close 
To  me,  this  little  scene  of  joys  and  woes  ; 

1  r"  Thomas  SackTflle,  Lord  Buckhunt.  was  born  fn  1527. 
Whfle  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  he  wrote  his  traeedy 
or  Gorboduc,  which  was  played  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Whitehall,  in  1561.  His  tragedy,  and  his  contribution  of  the 
Induction  and  legend  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  the 
**  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  compose  the  poetical  history  of 
Sackville.  The  rest  of  It  was  noUtiral.  In  1604,  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Dorset  by  James  I.  He  died  suddenly  at  tiie 
council  table,  in  consequence  of  a  dropsy  on  the  brain."  — 
Campbell.] 

>  [Charles  Sackrille,  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  bom  In  1637.  and 
died  in  1706.  He  was  esteemed  the  most  accomplished  man 
of  his  dar.  and  alike  distinguished  in  the  Toluptuous  court  of 
Charles  1 1,  and  the  gloomy  one  of  William  III.  He  behared 
with  considerable  gallantry  in  the  sea-6ght  with  the  Dutch 
in  I66d ;  on  the  day  previous  to  which  he  is  said  to  hare  com- 

fosed  his  celebrncea  song.  To  ail  yuu  Ladies  now  at  Land. 
lis  character  h.is  been  drawn   in   the  highest  colours  \rf 
lirydcn.  Pope,  Prior,  and  Congrere.] 

^  f"  I  bare  Just  been,  or  rather  ought  to  be,  rery  much 
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Each  knell  of  Time  now  warns  me  to  resign 
Shades  where  Hope,  Fwoe,  and  Friendship  all 

mine: 
Hope,  that  coohl  vary  like  the  rainbow's  hise. 
And  gUd  their  pinions  as  the  moments  flew ; 
Peace,  that  reflection  never  fkvwn'd  away. 
By  dreams  of  ill  to  cloud  tome  future  day ; 
Friendship,  whose  truth  let  childhood  only  tdl ; 
Alas  !  they  love  not  long,  who  love  so  welL 
To  these  adieu  I  nor  let  me  linger  o'er 
Scenes  hail'd,  as  exiles  hail  their  native  shores 
Receding  slowly  through  the  dark-blue  deep. 
Beheld  Iqr  eyes  that  mourn,  yet  cannot  weep. 

Dorset,  fhrewell !  I  will  not  ask  one  part 
Of  sad  remembrance  in  so  young  a  heart ; 
The  coming  morrow  from  thy  yonthfbl  mind 
WiO  sweep  my  name,  nor  leave  a  trace  behind. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  in  some  maturer  year. 
Since  chance  has  thrown  us  in  the  self-same  sphere^ 
Since  the  same  senate,  nay,  the  same  debate. 
May  one  day  claim  our  sufflrage  for  the  state. 
We  hence  may  meet,  and  pass  each  other  by. 
With  fkint  regard,  or  cold  and  distant  eye. 

For  me,  in  fiitiuv,  neither  friend  nor  foe, 
A  stranger  to  thyself  thy  weal  or  woe. 
With  thee  no  more  again  I  hope  to  trace 
The  recollection  of  our  early  race ; 
No  more,  as  once,  in  social  hours  rejoice. 
Or  hear,  unless  in  crowds,  thy  well-known  v(4cc : 
Still,  if  the  wishes  of  a  heart  untaught 
To  veil  those  feelings  which  perchance  it  ought. 
If  these, — but  let  me  cease  the  lengthen'd  strain, — 
Oh  I  if  these  wishes  are  not  breathed  in  vain. 
The  guardian  seraph  who  directs  thy  Ikte 
Will  leave  thee  prions,  as  he  found  thee  great ' 
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CMA  WORTH. 

Hills  of  Annesley !  bleak  and  barren. 
Where  my  thoughtless  childhood  stray'd. 

How  the  northern  tempests,  warring. 
Howl  above  thy  tufted  shade  1 

Now  no  more,  the  hours  beguiling. 

Former  fiivourite  haunts  I  see ; 
Now  no  more  my  Mary  smiling 

Makes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  me.  * 

I80S. 

shocked  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  We  were  at 
school  together,  and  there  I  was  posstonatelir  attached  to 
him.  Since,  we  hare  never  met,  but  once,  1  think,  since 
1805—  and  it  would  be  a  paltry  affectation  to  pretend  that  I 
had  any  feeling  for  him  worth  the  name.  But  there  was  a 
time  in  my  life  when  this  event  would  hare  broken  my  heart ; 
and  all  I  can  say  for  it  now  is  —  that  it  is  not  worth  breaking. 
The  recollection  of  wliat  I  once  felt,  and  ought  to  hare  felt 
now.  but  could  not,  set  me  pondering,  and  finally  into  the 
train  of  thought  which  you  hare  in  your  hands — Bprv 
LetUn^  1815.  —  The  Verses  referred  to  were  those  melan. 
cholT  ones,  beginning, — "  There  *i  not  a  Joy  the  world  caa 
give,'  like  those  it  takes  away."] 

*  [The  circumstances  which  lent  so  peculiar  an  Interest  to 
Lord  Byron's  introduction  to  the  family  of  Chaworth,  art: 
suffidentlr  explained  in  the  "  Notices  of  his  Life."  "  I'he 
young  laar  herself  combined,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  **  with  the 
many  worldly  advantires  that  encircled  her,  much  personal 
beauty,  and  a  disposition  the  most  amiable  and  attaching. 
Though  already  fully  alive  to  her  diarms,  it  was  at  this  period 
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GRANT  A.     A  Medley. 

Oh  1  could  Le  Sage*i  ^  demon's  gift 

Be  realised  at  my  desire. 
This  night  my  trembling  fonn  he*d  lift 

To  place  it  on  St  Mary's  spire. 

Then  ^rould,  unroofd,  old  Granta's  halls 

Pedantic  Inmates  fidl  display ; 
Fellows  who  dream  on  lawn  or  stalls. 

The  price  of  Tenal  votes  to  pay. 

Then  would  I  view  each  rival  wight. 

Petty  and  Palmerstou  survey ; 
Who  canvass  there  with  all  their  might. 

Against  the  next  elective  day.  > 

Lo !  candidates  and  voters  lie  ' 
All  lulled  in  sleep,  a  goodly  number  : 

A  race  renown'd  for  piety, 

Whose  conscience  won't  disturb  their  slumber. 

Lord  H *,  indeed,  may  not  demur; 

Fellows  arc  sage  reflecting  men : 
They  know  preferment  can  occur 

But  very  seldom, — now  and  then. 

They  know  the  Chancellor  has  got 

Some  pretty  livings  in  disposal : 
Each  hopes  that  one  may  be  his  lot. 

And  Uierefore  smiles  on  his  proposal. 

Now  from  the  soporific  scene 

m  turn  mine  eye,  as  night  grows  later, 
To  view,  unheeded  and  unseen. 

The  studious  sons  of  Alma  Mater. 

There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp 

The  candidate  for  college  prizes 
Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp ; 

Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

He  surely  well  deserves  to  gain  them. 
With  all  the  honours  of  his  college, 

Who,  striving  hardly  to  obtain  them. 
Thus  seeks  unprofitable  knowledge : 

Who  sacrifices  hours  of  rest 

To  scan  precisely  metres  attic  ; 
Or  agitates  his  anxious  breast 

In  solving  problems  mathematlc : 

(1804)  th«t  the  young  poet  seems  to  have  drunk  deepest  of 
that  fasdnation  whose  effects  were  to  be  so  lasting :  six  short 
weeks  which  he  passed  in  her  company  beine  sufficient  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  feeling  for  all  life.  With  the  summer 
bolidajs  ended  this  dream  or  his  routh.  He  saw  Misi  Cha- 
worth  once  more  In  the  succeeding  year,  and  took  his  last 
farewell  of  her  on  that  hill  near  Anneiley,  which,  in  his 
poem  of*  The  Dream/  he  describes  so  happily  as  *  crowned 
with  a  peculiar  diadem.'  '*  In  August,  1805,  she  was  married 
to  John  Musters,  Esq. ;  and  died  at  Wiverton  Hall,  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1(132.  in  consequence,  it  is  bellered,  of  the  alarm  and 
danger  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  during  the  sack  of 
Col  wick  Hall  by  a  party  of  rioters  flrom  Nottingham.  The 
unfortunate  lady  had  been  in  a  feeble  state  of  health  for 
sereral  rears,  and  she  and  her  daughter  were  obliged  to  take 
shelter  from  the  riolence  of  the  mob  in  a  shrubbery,  where, 
partly  fi'om  cold,  partly  (k-om  terror,  her  constitution  sus- 
tained a  shock  which  it  wanted  vigour  to  resist.] 

1  The  DIable  Boiteux  of  Le  Sage,  where  Asmodeut,  the 
demon,  places  Don  Clcofas  on  an  elerated  situation,  and 
unroo6  the  houses  for  inspection. 

s  [On  the  death  of  BIr.  Pitt,  to  January,  1806,  Lord  Henry 
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Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Scale, » 
Or  pussies  o*er  the  deep  triangle ; 

Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  meal ; 
In  barbarous  Latin^  doom'd  to  wrangle : 

Renouncing  every  plcMing  page 

From  authors  of  historic  use ; 
Preferring  to  the  Ictter'd  sage. 

The  square  of  the  hypothenuse.  7 

Still,  harmless  are  these  occupations. 
That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student, 

Compared  with  other  recreations, 
Which  bring  together  the  hnprudent ; 

Whose  daring  revels  shock  the  sight. 

When  vice  and  infamy  combine. 
When  drunkenness  and  dice  invite. 

As  every  sense  is  steeped  in  wine. 

Not  so  the  methodistlc  crew. 

Who  plans  of  reformation  lay : 
In  htunble  attitude  they  sue. 

And  for  the  sins  of  others  pray : 

Forgetting  that  their  pride  of  spirit. 

Their  exultation  in  their  trial. 
Detracts  most  hu^ly  from  the  merit 

Of  all  their  boasted  self-deniaL 

*T  is  mom :  — from  these  I  turn  my  sight. 

What  scene  is  this  which  meets  the  eye  ? 
A  numerous  crowd,  array'd  in  white,  > 

Across  the  green  in  numbers  fly. 

Loud  rings  in  air  the  chapel  bell ; 

*Tis  hush'd :  — what  sounds  are  these  I  hear  ? 
The  organ's  soft  celestial  swell 

Bolls  deeply  on  the  llst*&ing  ear. 

To  this  is  join*d  the  sacred  song. 
The  royal  minstrel's  hallowed  strain ; 

Though  he  who  hears  the  music  long 
Will  never  wish  to  hear  again. 

Our  chohr  would  scarcely  be  excused, 

Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners ; 
All  mercy  now  must  be  ref^ised 

To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners. 

Petty  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  <»*«HHntfn  to  represent  the 
Unirerslty  of  Cambridge  in  parliament.] 

*  [In  the  prirate  volume,  the  fourth  and  fifth  stanxas  ran 
thus:  — 

*'  One  on  bis  power  and  place  depends. 
The  other  on — the  Lord  knows  what  1 
Bach  to  some  eloquence  pretends. 
Though  neither  will  convince  by  that. 

"  The  first,  indeed,  may  not  demur ; 

Fellows  are  sage  reflecting  men,"  &c.] 

/  [Edward-Harrey  Hawke,  third  Lord  Hawke.    His  lord- 
ship died  in  1824.] 

*  Scale's  publication  on  Greek  Metres  displays  considerable 
talent  and  ingenuity,  but,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  difficult 
a  work,  is  not  remarkable  for  accuracy. 

•  The  Latin  of  the  schools  la  of  the  canhu  tneckt,  and 
not  very  intelligible. 

7  The  discovery  of  Pvthagoras,  that  the  square  of  the  hy- 
pothenuse is  equal  to  tae  squares  of  the  other  two  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle. 

•  On  a  saint's  day.  the  students  wear  surplices  to  chapel. 

Cc 
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If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended. 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  tiiig  before  him. 

To  us  his  psalms  had  ne'er  descended,  — 
In  ftirious  mood  he  would  have  tore  *em. 

The  luckless  Israelites,  when  taken 

By  some  inhuman  tyrant's  order. 
Were  ask'd  to  sing,  by  joy  forsaken. 

On  Babylonian  river*s  border. 

Oh  I  had  they  sung  in  notes  like  these. 

Inspired  by  stratagem  or  fear. 
They  might  luve  set  their  hearts  at  ease. 

The  devil  a  soul  had  stay'd  to  hear. 

But  if  I  scribble  longer  now. 

The  deuce  a  soul  wUl  stay  to  read : 

My  pen  is  blunt,  my  ink  is  low ; 
'T  is  almost  time  to  stop,  indeed. 

Tlierefore,  fiirewell,  old  Granta's  spires  ! 

No  more,  like  CleofiEo,  I  fly ; 
No  more  thy  theme  my  muse  inspires : 

The  reader  *s  tired,  and  so  am  L 
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ON  A  DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  VILLAGE  ANIX 
SCHOOL  OF  HARROW  ON  THE  HILL.        '\ 
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Oh !  mihi  prsterltot  raferat  ki  Jupiter  annos.  —  Visoil 

Tk  scenes  of  my  childhood,  whose  loved  recollection 
Embitters  the  present,  compared  with  the  past ; 

Where  science  first  dawn*d  on  the  powers  of  reflection, 
And  frieniUhips  were  form'd,  too  romantic  to  last;  ^ 

Where  &ncy  yet  joys  to  trace  the  resemblance 
Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied ; 

How  welcome  to  me  your  ne'er  fading  remembrance. 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied  ! 

Again  I  revisit  the  hills  where  we  sported. 

The  streams  where  we  swam,  and  the  fields  where 
we  fought ;  <  [sorted. 

The  school  where,  loud  wam'd  by  the  bell,  we  re- 
To  pore  o*er  the  precepts  by  pedagogues  taught 

Again  I  behold  where  for  hours  I  have  ponder*d, 
As  reclining,  at  eve,  on  yon  tomlMtone  3  I  lay ; 

Or  round  the  steep  brow  of  the  churchyard  I  wander*d. 
To  catch  the  last  gleam  of  the  suu's  setting  ray. 

I  once  more  view  the  room,  with  spectators  sur- 
rounded. 
Where,  as  Zanga  *,  I  trod  on  Alonso  overthrown  ; 

1  [**  My  Khool-fHendships  were  with  me  pastioru  (for  I 
wxs  always  riolent) ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  one 
which  hat  endured  (to  be  rare  some  bare  been  cut  short  \ij 
death)  till  now."  —  ZTyruis  Diary,  1921.] 

s  T"  At  Harrow  I  fought  mj  way  reij  Ikirly.  I  think  I 
lost  but  one  battle  out  of  seven."  —  Ibid.} 

s  [They  show  a  tomb  in  the  churchyard  at  Harrow,  com- 
manding a  view  orer  Windsor,  which  was  so  well  known  to 
be  his  favourite  resting-place,  that  the  bors  called  it  *'  By- 
ron's Tomh  ;  **  and  here,  they  say,  he  used  to  sit  for  hours, 
wrapt  up  in  thought.] 

*  [For  the  display  of  his  dccl.-un.itory  powers,  on  the 
spoech-d.ivs,  he  selected  always  the  roost  v'ehrmcnt  p.-usagf« ; 
such  as  tiic  speech  of  Zanca  over  the  body  of  Alunio,  and 
Lear's  address  to  the  storm.] 


While,  to  swell  my  young  pride,  such  apphuiaes 
sounded, 
I  fiuded  that  Mossop  ^  himself  was  outshone : 

Or,  as  Lear,  I  pour'd  finth  the  deep  Imprecatioo, 
By  my  daughters,  of  kingdom  and  reason 

Till,  fired  by  loud  phiudits  ^  and  self-adulation, 
I  regarded  myself  as  a  Garrick  revived. 


Te  dreams  of  my  boyhood,  how  much  I  regret  yoa  I 
Unfiuled  your  memory  dwells  in  my  breast ; 

Though  sad  and  deserted,  I  ne*er  can  forget  yoa : 
Your  pleasures  may  still  be  in  hacy  possest. 

To  Ida  ftiU  oft  may  remembranoe  restore  me,  7 
While  ikte  shall  the  shades  of  the  future  imroll  I 

Since  darkness  o'ershadowa  the  prospect  before  me. 
More  dear  Is  the  beam  of  the  past  to  my  souL 

But  if,  through  the  course  of  the  years  which  await  me. 
Some  new  scene  of  pleasure  should  open  to  view, 

I  will  say,  whfle  with  rapture  the  thought  shall  elate  me, 
**  Oh  I  such  were  the  days  which  my  infimcy  knew !  * 

1806. 


/ 


TO  M 


Oh  1  did  those  eyes,  instead  of  fire. 
With  bright  but  mild  afitection  shine, 

Though  they  might  kindle  less  desire. 
Love,  more  than  mortal,  would  be  thine. 

For  thou  art  form*d  so  heavenly  fidr, 
Howe'er  those  orbs  may  wildly  beam. 

We  must  admire,  but  still  despair ; 
That  Ihtal  glance  forbids  esteem. 

When  Nature  stamp*d  thy  beauteous  birth. 

So  much  perfection  in  thee  shone. 
She  fear'd  that,  too  divine  for  earth. 

The  skies  might  claim  thee  for  their  own : 

Therefore,  to  guard  her  dearest  work. 
Lest  angels  might  dispute  the  prise, 
She  bade  a  secret  lightning  lurk 
*  Within  those  once  celestial  eyes. 

These  might  the  boldest  sylph  appal. 
When  gleaming  with  meridian  Uaie ; 

Thy  beauty  must  enrapture  all ; 
But  who  can  dare  thine  ardent  gaze  ? 

'TIS  said  that  Berenice's  hahr 

In  stars  adorns  the  vault  of  heaven  ; 

But  they  would  ne'er  permit  thee  there. 
Thou  wouldst  so  fiur  outshine  the  seven. 

*  Mossop,  a  cotemporary  of  Garri^  fkmoos  for  his  per- 
nmumceor  Zanga. 

•  [••  My  grand  patron.  Dr.  Dniry,  had  a  great  notion  that  I 
should  turn  out  an  orator,  from  my  fluency,  my  turbuleoc«, 
my  voice,  my  copiousness  of  declamation,  and  mj  action."  -. 
Byrom  DiargJ] 

7 [In  the  private  volume  the  two  last  stanxas  ran— 
**  I  thought  this  poor  brain,  fever'd  even  to  madneu, 
Of  tears,  as  of  reason,  for  ever  was  drain'd  ; 
But  the  drops  which  now  flow  down  this  bosom  of  sadness. 
Convince  me  the  springs  have  some  moisture  retain 'd. 

**  Sweet  scenes  of  my  childhood  I  your  blest  recollection 
Has  wrung  from  the«e  eyelids,  to  werptng  lung  dead. 
In  torrents  the  tears  of  my  warmest  aiTection, 
The  last  and  the  fondea  I  ever  shall  shed."] 
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For  did  those  eyes  as  planets  roll, 

Thy  sbter-llghts  would  scarce  appear: 

£*en  suns,  which  systems  now  control, 
Would  twinkle  dimly  through  their  sphere,  i 

I  1806. 


TO  WOMAN. 


Woman  1  experience  might  have  told  me. 

That  all  must  love  thee  who  behold  thee : 

Surely  experience  might  have  taught 

Thy  firmest  promises  are  nought : 

But,  placed  in  all  thy  charms  before  mc. 

All  I  forget,  but  to  adore  thee. 

Oh  memory  l  thou  choicest  blessing 

When  join*d  with  hope,  when  still  possessing ; 

But  how  much  cursed  by  every  lover 

When  hope  is  fled  and  passion  *s  over. 

Woman,  that  fidr  and  fond  deceiver. 

How  prompt  are  striplings  to  believe  her  I 

How  throbs  the  pulse  when  first  we  view 

The  eye  that  rolls  in  glossy  blue. 

Or  sparkles  black,  or  mildly  throws 

A  beam  Arom  under  haxcl  brows  ! 

How  quick  we  credit  every  oath. 

And  hear  her  plight  the  willing  troth  I 

Fondly  we  hope  twill  last  for  aye. 

When  lo  I  she  changes  in  a  day. 

This  rvcord  will  for  ever  stand, 

"  Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand."  3 


TO  M.  S.  G. 


Whxm  I  dream  that  you  love  me,  youll  surely  forgive ; 

Extend  not  your  anger  to  sleep ; 
For  in  visions  alone  your  affoction  can  live,— 

I  rise,  and  it  leaver  me  to  weep. 

Then,  Morpheus  I  envelope  my  fiicidties  &st, 

Shed  o*er  me  your  languor  benign ; 
Should  the  dream  of  to-night  but  resemble  the  lost. 

What  rapture  celestial  is  mine  I 

They  tell  us  that  slumber,  the  sister  of  death. 

Mortality's  emblem  is  given ; 
To  tate  how  I  long  to  resign  my  fhiil  breath. 

If  this  be  a  foretaste  of  heaven  I 

Ah  I  frown  not,  sweet  lady,  unbend  your  soft  brow, 

Nor  deem  me  too  happy  in  this  ; 
If  I  sin  in  my  dream,  I  atone  for  it  now. 

Thus  doom'd  but  to  gaxe  upon  bliss. 

Thouj^  in  vision's  sweet  lady,  perhaps  you  may  smile. 
Oh  I  think  not  my  penance  deficient ! 

When  dreams  of  your  presence  my  slumbers  beguile, 
To  awake  will  be  torture  sufildent 


I  **  Two  of  the  fidrest  ttan  In  sU  the  hearen, 
HMYinc  some  biuineu,  do  intreaC  her  eyes, 
To  twinUe  to  their  ipherei  till  thef  return.' 


■Sraks. 


s  The  last  line  It  slmoet  a  literal  translation  from  a  Spa- 
nish proverb. 

»  [Of  this  *'  Mary,"  who  Is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
heiress  of  Annesley,  or  **  Mary  "  of  Aberdeen,  all  that  has 
been  ascertained  is,  that  she  was  of  an  humble,  if  not  cqui- 


TO  MART, 

OH  AKCXIVINO  HXA  HCTUaX.  S 

This  fidnt  resemblance  of  thy  charms,   ' 
Thdugh  strong  as  mortal  art  could  give. 

My  constant  heart  of  fear  disarms, 
Revives  my  hopes,  and  bids  roe  live. 

Here  I  can  trace  the  locks  of  gold 

Which  round  thy  snowy  forehead  wave. 

The  cheeks  which  sprung  from  beauty's  mould. 
The  lips  which  made  me  beauty's  slave. 

Here  I  can  trace — ah,  no  1  that  eye, 

Whose  asure  floats  in  liquid  fire, 
Must  all  the  painter's  art  defy. 

And  bid  him  from  the  task  retire. 

Here  I  behold  its  beauteous  hoe ; 

But  where 's  the  beam  so  sweetly  straying,^ 
Which  gave  a  lustre  to  its  blue, 

Like  Luna  o'er  the  ocean  playing  ? 

Sweet  copy !  &r  more  dear  to  me. 

Lifeless,  unfeeling  as  thou  art. 
Than  all  the  living  forms  could  be. 

Save  her  who  placed  thee  next  my  heart 

She  placed  It,  sad,  with  needless  fear. 
Lest  time  might  shake  my  wavering  soul. 

Unconscious  that  her  image  there 
Held  every  sense  in  fhst  eontroL 

Through  hours,  through  yean,  through  time,  'twill 
My  hope.  In  gloomy  moments,  raise  ;      [cheer  i 

In  life's  last  conflict  'twill  iqppear. 
And  meet  my  fond  exphrlng  gaxe. 


TO  LESBIA. 


i 


LxsBiA !  since  fkr  from  you  I*ve  ranged. 
Our  souls  with  fond  affection  glow  not ; 

You  say  'tis  I,  not  you,  have  changed, 
I'd  tell  you  why, — but  yet  I  know  not 

Tour  polish'd  brow  no  cares  have  crost ; 

And  Lesbia !  we  are  not  much  older 
Since,  trembling,  first  my  heart  I  lost. 

Or  told  my  love,  with  hope  grown  bolder. 

Sixteen  was  then  our  utmost  jige. 
Two  years  have  lingering  past  away,  love  I 

And  now  new  thoughts  our  minds  engage, 
At  least  I  feel  disposed  to  stray,  love ! 

*Tis  I  that  am  alone  to  blame, 

I,  that  am  guilty  of  love's  treason  ; 
Sbice  your  sweet  breast  is  still  the  same. 

Caprice  must  be  my  only  reason. 

Tocal,  station  In  life,  — and  that  she  had  long  liirht  irolden 
hair.  **  of  which,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  **  the  Poet  used  to  show  a 
lo(  k,  as  well  as  her  picture,  among  his  friends."] 

*  [In  the  prirate  volume  — 

But  where 's  the  beam  of  soft  desire  ? 
Which  gave  a  lustre  to  its  blue, 
LoTe,  only  lore,  could  e*er  inspire.] 

Cc  2 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


I  do  not,  love  I  suspect  your  truth. 

With  jealous  doubt  my  boeom  heaves  not ; 

Warm  was  the  passion  of  my  youth. 
One  trace  of  dark  deceit  it  leaves  not 


No,  no^  my  flame  was  not  pretended 
For.  oh  1  I  loved  you  most  sincerely 

And — though  our  dream  at  last  is  ended — ^ 
My  bosom  still  esteems  you  dearly.  y 


riy;    I 


No  more  we  meet  In  yonder  bowers ; 

Absence  has  made  me  prone  to  roving  ; 
But  older,  firmer  hearts  than  ours 

Have  found  monotony  in  loving. 

Tour  cheek's  soft  Uoom  is  unimpaired. 
New  beauties  stiU  are  daily  bright'ning. 

Tour  eye  for  conquest  beams  prepared. 
The  forge  of  love's  resistless  lightning. 

Arm*d  thus,  to  make  their  bosoms  bleed. 
Many  will  throng  to  sigh  like  me,  love ! 

More  constant  they  may  prove,  indeed ; 
Fonder,  alas !  they  ne'er  can  be,  love ! 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 


ladic 


[At  the  sttthor  was  discharging  his  pistols  in  a  garden,  two 
ies  passing  near  the  spot  were  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  a 

bullet  hissing  near  them ;  to  one  of  whom  the  following 

stanzas  were  addressed  the  next  morning.]  ^ 

Doubtless,  sweet  girl !  the  hissing  lead. 
Wafting  destruction  o'er  thy  charms. 

And  hurtling  >  o'er  thy  lovely  head, 
Has  flU'd  that  breast  with  fond  alarms. 

Surely  some  envious  demon's  force, 
Yez'd  to  behold  such  beauty  here, 

Impell'd  the  bullet's  viewless  course. 
Diverted  from  its  first  career. 

Yes !  in  that  nearly  fiital  hour 

The  ball  obey'd  some  hell- bom  guide ; 

But  Heaven,  with  interposing  power. 
In  pity  tum'd  the  death  aside. 

Yet,  as  perchance  one  trembling  tear 

Upon  that  thrilling  bosom  fell ; 
Which  I,  th*  unconscious  cause  of  fear. 

Extracted  from  its  glistening  cell : 

Say,  what  dire  penance  can  atone 
For  such  an  outrage  done  to  thee  ? 

Arraign'd  before  thy  beauty's  throne. 
What  punishment  wilt  thou  decree  ? 

Might  I  perform  the  judge*s  part. 

The  sentence  I  should  scarce  deplore ; 

It  only  would  restore  a  heart 

Which  but  bc;png'd  to  thee  before. 

The  least  atonement  I  can  make 

'Is  to  become  no  longer  tree  ; 
Henceforth  I  breathe  but  for  thy  sake. 

Thou  Shalt  be  all  in  all  to  me. 

'  [The  occurrence  took  place  at  SonthwHI,  and  (lip  hoau- 
tifril  lady  to  whom  the  lines  were  addressed  was  Mi*s  Iluu- 
con.) 


Bat  thoo,  perhaps,  may'st  now  rqcct 

Such  expiation  of  my  guilt : 
Come  then,  some  other  mode  elect ; 

Let  it  be  death,  or  what  thou  wilt. 

Choose  then,  relentless !  and  I  swear 
Nought  Shan  thy  dread  decree  prevent ; 

Yet  hold — one  little  word  forbear ! 
Let  it  be  aught  but  banishment. 


CD- 


LOVE'S  LAST  ADIEU. 
Aw,  V  mtt  /u  fiyyu.  — >  AMAcaxoN . 

Thk  roses  of  love  glad  the  garden  of  life. 
Though  nurtured  *mid  weeds  dropping  pestilent 
dew. 

Till  time  crops  the  leaves  with  unmcrdftil  knife. 
Or  prunes  them  for  ever,  in  love's  last  adieu ! 

In  vain  with  endearments  we  soothe  the  sad  heart. 

In  vain  do  we  vow  for  an  age  to  be  true ; 
The  ehance  of  an  hour  may  command  us  to  part* 
ideath  disunite  us  in  love's  last  adieu ! 

Still  H^pe,  breathing  peace  through  the  grief-swoUen 
breast, 

WiU  ^hisper,  "  Our  meeting  we  yet  may  renew :" 
With  thl^dream  of  deceit  half  our  sorrow 's  represt. 

Nor  taste  we  the  poison  of  love's  last  adieu  I 

Oh !  mark  ydu  yon  pair :  in  the  sunshine  of  youth 
Love  twine<^  round  their  childhood  his  fiow'rs  i 
they 

They  flourish  ai^le  in  the  season  of  truth. 
Till  chill'd  by  O^e  winter  of  love*s  last  adieu  I 

Sweet  lady  !  why  thik  doth  a  tear  steal  its  way 
Down  a  cheek  whick  outrivals  thy  bosom  in  hue  ? 

Yet  why  do  I  ask  ?  ^  to<  distraction  a  prey. 
Thy  reason  has  perish>i  with  love's  last  adieu ! 

Oh  I  who  is  yon  misanthropeT^hunning  mankind  ? 

From  cities  to  caves  of  the  forat  he  flew : 
There,  raving,  he  howls  his  complaiiitsjto  the  wind ; 

The  mountains  reverberate  love's  lasi^adieu  1 

Now  hate  rules  a  heart  which  in  love's  easy  chains 
Once  passion's  tumultuous  blandishments  knew^^ 

Despair  now  inflames  the  dark  tide  of  his  veins ;' 1 
He  ponders  in  firenzy  on  love's  last  adieu  1        C 

How  he  envies  the  wretch  with  a  soul  wrapt  in  steel ! 

His  pleasures  are  scarce,  yet  his  troubles  are  few. 
Who  laughs  at  the  pang  that  he  never  can  feel. 

And  dreads  not  the  anguish  of  love's  last  adieu ! 

Youth  flies,  life  deca3rs,  even  hope  is  o*ercast ; 

No  more  with  love's  former  devotion  we  sue  : 
He  spreads  his  young  wing,  he  retires  with  the  blast ; 

The  shroud  of  affection  is  love's  last  adieu ! 

s  This  word  Is  used  by  Gray,  In  his  poem  to  the  Fatal 
Sisters : — 

**  Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  sliower 
Hurtles  through  the  darken'd  air." 
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In  this  life  of  probation  for  rapture  divine, 
Astrea  declares  that  some  penance  is  due ; 

From  him  who  has  worshipp'd  at  love's  gentle  shrine, 
The  atonement  is  ample  in  love's  last  adieu ! 

Who  kneels  to  the  god,  on  his  altar  of  light 
Must  myrtle  and  cypress  alternately  strew : 

His  myrtle,  an  emblem  of  purest  delight ; 
His  cypress  the  garland  of  love's  last  adieu ! 


DAM^TAS. 


Iw  law  an  infant  i,  and  in  jrears  a  boy. 

In  mind  a  slave  to  every  vicious  joy ; 

From  every  sense  of  shame  and  virtue  wean'd ; 

In  lies  an  adept,  in  deceit  a  fiend ; 

Versed  in  hypocrisy,  while  yet  a  child ; 

Fickle  as  wind,  of  inclinations  wild ; 

Woman  his  dupe,  his  heedless  friend  a  tool ; 

(Hd  in  the  world,  though  scarcely  broke  from  school ; 

Damaetas  ran  through  all  the  maze  of  sin. 

And  found  the  goal  when  others  just  begin : 

Even  still  conflicting  passions  shake  his  soul. 

And  bid  him  drain  the  dregs  of  pleasure's  bowl ; 

But,  pall'd  with  vice,  he  breaks  his  former  chain. 

And  what  was  once  his  bliss  appears  his  bane.  > 


TO  HARION. 


AH  I  shall  therefore  say  (whate'er 

I  think,  is  neither  here  nor  there) 

Is,  that  such  lips,  of  looks  endearing. 

Were  form'd  for  better  things  than  sneering : 

Of  smoothing  compliments  divested. 

Advice  at  least  *s  disinterested ; 

Such  is  my  artless  song  to  thee. 

From  aU  the  flow  of  flattery  free  ; 

Counsel  like  mine  is  like  a  brother's 

My  heart  is  given  to  some  others ; 

That  is  to  say,  unskill'd  to  cozen, 

It  shares  itself  among  a  dozen. 

Marion,  adieu  I  oh,  pr'ythee  slight  not 

This  warning,  though  it  may  delight  not ; 

And,  lest  my  precepts  be  displeasing 

To  those  who  think  remonstrance  teasing, 

At  once  I  *11  tell  thee  our  opinion 

Concerning  woman's  soft  dominion  *. 

Howe'er  we  gaze  with  admiration 

On  eyes  of  blue  or  lips  carnation, 

Howe'er  the  flowing  locks  attract  us, 

Howe'er  those  beauties  may  distract  us, 

Still  fickle,  we  are  prone  to  rove. 

These  cannot  fix  our  soub  to  love ; 

It  is  not  too  severe  a  stricture 

To  say  they  form  a  pretty  picture ; 

But  wouldst  thou  see  the  secret  chain 

Which  binds  us  in  your  hmnble  train. 

To  hail  you  queens  of  all  creation. 

Know,  in  a  word,  'tis  Animation. 


MxaioK  1  why  that  pensive  brow  ? 

What  disgust  to  lift  hast  thou  7 

Change  that  discontented  air ; 

Frowns  become  not  one  so  fair. 

"T  is  not  love  disturbs  thy  rest. 

Love's  a  stranger  to  thy  breast ; 

He  in  dimpling  smiles  appears. 

Or  mourns  in  sweetly  timid  tears. 

Or  bends  the  languid  eyelid  down, 

But  shuns  the  cold  forbiddfaig  frown. 

Then  resume  thy  former  fire. 

Some  will  love,  and  all  admire ; 

While  that  icy  aspect  chills  us. 

Nought  but  cool  indiflTerence  thrills  us. 

Wouldst  thou  wandering  hearts  beguile, 

SmUe  at  least,  or  seem  to  smile. 

Eyes  like  thine  were  never  meant 

To  hide  their  orbs  in  dark  restraint ; 

Spite  of  all  thou  fidn  wouldst  say, 

Still  in  truant  beams  they  play. 

Thy  lips  —  but  here  my  modest  Muse 

Her  impulse  chaste  must  needs  refrise : 

She  blushes,  curfsies,  frowns  —  in  short  she 

Dreads  lest  the  subject  should  transport  me  ; 

And  flying  off  in  search  of  reason. 

Brings  prudence  back  in  proper  season. 

I  In  law  every  person  is  an  inCuit  who  has  not  attained  the 
affe  of  twentjr-one. 

«  P*  When  I  went  np  to  trinity,  in  1805,  at  the  age  of  «e- 
▼aoteen  and  a  half,  I  was  mUerable  and  untoward  to  a  degree. 
I  was  wretched  at  leevloK  Harrow— wretched  at  going  to 
Cambridge  instead  of  Oxford  —  wretched  from  some  private 
domestic  circumstances  of  different  kinds ;  and,  consequently, 
about  as  unsocial  as  a  wolf  taken  from  the  troop."  —  Diary. 
'Mr.  Uoore  adds,  **  Tlie  sort  of  life  which  jroung  Byron  led 
at  this  period,  between  the  dissipations  of  London  and  of 
CaBBtniage,  without  a  home  to  welcome,  or  even  the  roof 
of  a  sin^  rdatlve  to  receive  him,  was  but  little  calculated 
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TO  A  LADY 


WHO  PEESKNTKD  TO  THX  AUTHOR  A  LOCK  OF  HAI» 
BaAIDBD  WrrH  his  OWH,  and  APrOISTTBD  A  NiQirr 
XM  DBCniBK»  TO  MXCT  HIM  XV  THK  OAEOBM.  ^ 

Thzsk  locks,  which  fondly  thus  entwine. 
In  firmer  chains  our  hearts  confine. 
Than  all  th'  unmeaning  protestations 
innilch  swell  with  nonsense  love  orations. 
Our  love  is  fix'd,  I  think  we  've  proved  it. 
Nor  time,  nor  place,  nor  art  have  moved  it ; 
Then  wherefore  should  we  sigh  and  whine. 
With  groundless  jealousy  repine. 
With  silly  whims  and  fkndes  frsmtic, 
Merely  to  make  our  love  romantic  ? 
Why  should  you  weep  like  Lydia  Languish, 
And  tret  with  self-created  anguish 
Or  doom  the  lover  you  have  chosen. 
On  winter  nights  to  sigh  half  troztn  ; 
In  leafless  shades  to  sue  for  pardon. 
Only  because  the  scene  *s  a  garden  ? 
For  gardens  seem,  by  one  consent. 
Since  Shakspeare  set  the  precedent. 
Since  Juliet  first  declared  her  passion 
To  form  the  place  of  assignation.  * 

to  render  him  satisfied  either  with  himself  or  the  world. 
Unrestricted  as  he  was  by  deference  to  any  will  but  his  own, 
even  the  pleasures  to  which  he  was  naturally  most  inclined 
prematurely  palled  upon  him,  for  want  of  those  liest  sests  of 
all  enjoyment — rarity  and  restraint."] 

*  [See  amii^  p.  387.  note.] 

*  In  the  above  little  piece  the  author  has  been  accused  by 
some  candid  readers  or  introducing  the  name  of  a  lady  from 
whom  he  was  some  hundred  miles  distant  at  the  time  this 
was  written ;  and  poor  Juliet,  who  has  slept  so  long  in  '*  the 
tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,"  has  been  converted,  with  a  trifling 
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Oh !  would  some  modern  muse  inspire. 
And  seat  her  by  a  sea-coal  fire  ; 
Or  had  the  bard  at  Christinas  written. 
And  laid  the  scene  of  love  in  Britain, 
He  surely,  in  commiseration. 
Had  changed  the  place  of  declaration. 
In  Italy  I  've  no  olQcction ; 
Warm  nights  are  proper  for  reflection ; 
But  here  our  dimate  is  so  rigid. 
That  love  itself  is  rather  frigid : 
Think  on  our  chilly  situation. 
And  curb  this  rage  for  imitation ; 
Then  let  us  meet,  as  oft  we*Te  done. 
Beneath  the  Influence  of  the  sun ; 
Or,  if  at  midnight  I  must  meet  you, 
Within  your  mansion  let  me  greet  you : 
There  we  can  love  for  hours  together. 
Much  better,  in  such  snowy  weather. 
Than  placed  in  all  th*  Arcadian  groves 
That  ever  witnes8*d  rural  loves ; 
Then,  if  my  passion  fail  to  please. 
Next  night  I  *U  be  content  to  fineexe ; 
No  more  1*11  give  a  loose  to  laughter, 
But  curse  my  fiite  for  ever  after.  ^ 


OSCAR  or  ALVA. « 

A  TALK. 


No  more  her  heroes  urge  the  chase. 
Or  roll  the  crimson  tide  of  war. 


How  sweetly  shines  through  asure  skies. 
The  lamp  of  heaven  on  Lore's  shore ; 

Where  Alva*s  hoary  turrets  rise, 
And  hear  the  din  of  anns  no  more. 

But  often  has  yon  rolling  moon 
On  Alva*8  casques  of  silver  playM  ; 

And  view'd,  at  midnight's  silent  noon. 
Her  chie&  in  gleaming  mail  array'd : 

And  on  the  crimson*d  roclcs  beneath, 
Which  scowl  o'er  ocean's  sullen  flow 

Pale  in  the  scatter'd  ranks  of  death, 
She  saw  the  gasping  warrior  low ; 

While  many  an  eye  which  ne'er  again 
Could  mark  the  rising  orb  of  day, 

Tum'd  feebly  from  the  gory  plain. 
Beheld  in  death  her  fiiding  ny. 

Once  to  those  eyes  the  lamp  of  Love, 
They  blest  b?  dear  propitious  ligl^t ; 

But  now  she  glimmer'd  icom  above, 
A  sad,  Amereal  torch  of  night. 

Faded  is  Alva's  noble  race. 

And  gray  her  towers  are  seen  a&r ; 

alteration  of  her  name.  Into  an  English  damsel,  walking  in  a 
garden  of  their  own  rreation,  during  the  month  of  December, 
in  a  Tillage  where  the  author  nerer  passed  a  winter.  Such 
has  been  the  candour  of  some  ingenious  critics.  We  would 
adTlse  these  liberal  commentators  on  taste  and  arUtera  of  de- 
corum to  read  Skaktpeare. 

1  Haring  heard  that  a  very  severe  and  Indelicate  censure 
has  been  |nssed  on  the  abore  poem,  I  bM  leave  to  reply  in 
a  quotation  from  an  admired  work,  **  Carr's  Stranger  in 
France."  —  '*  As  we  were  contemplating  a  painting  on  a  larfre 
scale,  in  which,  among  othe"  fiffuret,  is  the  uncovered  whole 
length  of  a  warrior,  a  prudish -looking  ladv,  who  seemed  to 
have  touched  the  age  of  desperation,  after  having  attentively 
Burreyed  it  through  her  glass,  observed  to  her  party,  that 
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But  who  was  last  of  Alva's  clan  7 

Why  grows  the  moss  on  Alva's  stone  ? 

Her  towers  resound  no  steps  of  man* 
They  echo  to  the  gale  alone. 

And  when  tliat  gale  is  fierce  and  high, 

A  sound  is  heard  in  yonder  hall ; 
It  rises  hoarsely  through  the  sky. 

And  vibrates  o'er  the  mouldering  walL 

Yes,  when  the  eddying  tempest  sighs. 
It  shakes  the  shield  of  Oscar  brave ; 

But  there  no  more  his  banners  rise. 
No  more  his  plumes  of  saUe  wave. 

Fair  shone  the  sim  on  Oscar's  birth, 
Mlicn  Angus  haiVd  his  eldest  bora  ; 

The  vassals  round  their  chieftain's  hearth 
Crowd  to  applaud  the  happy  morn. 

They  feast  upon  the  mountain  deer. 
The  pibroch  raised  its  piercing  note  :  ^ 

To  gladden  more  their  highland  cheer. 
The  strains  in  martial  numbers  float : 

And  they  who  heard  the  war-notes  wild 
Hoped  that  one  day  the  pibroch's  strain 

Should  play  before  the  hero's  child 
While  he  should  lead  the  tartan  train. 

Another  year  is  quickly  past. 

And  Angus  haib  another  son  ; 
His  natal  day  is  like  the  last. 

Nor  soon  the  jocund  feast  was  done. 

Taught  by  their  sire  to  bend  the  bow. 

On  Alva's  dusky  hills  of  wind. 
The  boys  in  childhood  chased  the  roe. 

And  left  their  hounds  in  speed  behind. 

But  ere  their  years  of  youth  are  o'er. 
They  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 

They  lightly  wheel  the  bright  claymore. 
And  send  the  whistling  arrow  fur. 

Dark  was  the  flow  of  Oscar's  hair. 
Wildly  it  streamed  along  the  gale  ; 

But  Allan's  locks  were  bright  and  &ir. 
And  pensive  seem'd  his  cheek,  and  pale. 

But  Oscar  own'd  a  hero's  soul. 

His  dark  eye  shone  through  beams  of  truth ; 
Allan  had  early  learn'd  control. 

And  smooth  his  words  had  been  firom  youth. 

there  was  a  great  deal  of  Indecorum  In  that  picture.  Madame 
S.  shrewdly  whispered  in  my  ear,  *  that  the  Indecorum  was    ! 
fa  the  remark.'  " 

*  The  catastrophe  of  this  tale  was  suggested  by  the  story 
of  '*  Jeronjrme  and  Lorenzo,"  in  the  first  volume  of  Schil- 
ler's "  Armenian,  or  the  Ghost- Seer."    It  also  heart  some    ' 
resemblance  to  a  scene  in  the  third  act  of  **  Macbeth." 

*  [Lord  Byron  falls  into  a  very  common  error,  that  of  mis- 
taking pibroch,  which  means  a  particular  sort  of  tune,  for  the 
instrument  on  which  it  is  played,  the  bantipe.  Ahnost  every 
foreign  tourist.  Nodier,  for  example,  does  the  same.  The 
reader  will  find  this  little  slip  noticed  in  the  article  tnm.  the 
Edinburgh  Review  appended  to  these  pages.] 
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Both,  both  were  brafe :  the  Saxon  spear 
Was  shiyer*d  oft  beneath  their  steel ; 

And  Oscar's  bosom  scom*d  to  fear, 
Bat  Oscar*s  bosom  knew  to  feel ; 

While  Allan's  soul  belied  his  form. 
Unworthy  with  such  charms  to  dwell : 

Keen  as  the  lightning  of  the  stonri. 
On  foes  his  deadly  vengeance  felL 

From  high  Southannon*s  distant  tower 
Arrived  a  young  and  noble  dame ; 

With  Kenneth's  lands  to  form  her  dower, 
Gicnalvon's  blue-eyed  daughter  came  ; 

And  Oscar  dalm'd  the  beauteous  bride. 
And  Angus  on  his  Oscar  smfled : 

It  soothed  the  fother's  feudal  pride 
Thus  to  obtain  Glenalvon's  child. 

Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note  I 
Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song  ! 

In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float. 
And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

See  how  the  heroes*  blood-red  plumes 
Assembled  wave  in  Alva's  hall ; 

Each  youth  his  varied  plaid  assumes. 
Attending  on  their  diieftain's  calL 

It  is  not  war  their  aid  demands. 

The  pibroch  plays  the  song  of  peace ; 

To  Oscar's  nuptials  throng  the  bands. 
Nor  yet  the  sounds  of  pleasure  cease. 

But  where  is  Oscar  ?  sure  't  is  late : 
Is  this  a  bridegroom's  ardent  flame  ? 

While  thronging  guests  and  ladles  wait. 
Nor  Oscar  nor  his  brother  came. 

At  length  young  Allan  Joln'd  the  bride : 
-  Why  comes  not  Oscar,'*  Angus  said : 

*•  Is  he  not  here  ?  "  the  youth  replied ; 
<*  With  me  he  roved  not  o'er  the  glade : 

• 

«•  Perchance,  forgetftil  of  the  day, 
*Tis  his  to  chase  the  bounding  roe ; 

Or  ocean's  waves  prolong  his  stay ; 
Yet  Oscar's  bark  is  seldom  slow.** 

<«  Oh,  no !  '*  the  anguish'd  sire  r^oin'd, 
**  Nor  chase  nor  wave  my  boy  delay ; 

Would  he  to  Mora  seem  unkind  ? 
Would  aught  to  her  impede  his  way  7 

*'  Oh,  search,  ye  chlefi  !  oh,  search  around  ! 

Allan,  with  these  through  Alva  fly ; 
Till  Oscar,  tUl  my  son  is  found. 

Haste,  haste,  nor  dare  attempt  reply.** 

AH  is  concision — through  the  vale 
The  name  of  Oscar  hoarsely  rings, 

It  rises  on  the  murmuring  gale, 

THl  night  expands  her  dusky  wings ; 

It  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

But  echoes  through  her  shades  in  vain, 

It  sounds  through  morning's  misty  light. 
But  Oscar  comes  not  o'er  the  plain. 
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Three  days,  three  sleepless  nights,  the  Chief 
For  Oscar  search'd  each  mountain  cave ; 

Then  hope  is  lost;  In  boundless  grief. 
His  locks  in  gray-torn  ringlets  wave. 

"  Oscar  t  my  son ! — thou  God  of  Heav'n 
Restore  the  prop  of  sinking  age  1 

Or  if  that  hope  no  more  is  given. 
Yield  his  assassin  to  my  rage. 

**  Yes,  on  some  desert  rocky  shore 
My  Oscar's  whiten'd  bones  must  lie ; 

Then  grant,  thou  God  1  I  ask  no  more. 
With  him  his  fk-antic  sire  may  die ! 

**  Yet  he  may  live, — away,  despair ! 

Be  calm,  my  soul  I  he  yet  may  live ; 
T'  arraign  my  &te,  my  voice  forbear  I 

0  God  I  my  impious  prayer  forgive. 

"  What,  if  he  live  for  mc  no  more, 

1  sink  forgotten  in  the  dust. 
The  hope  of  Alva's  age  is  o'er ; 

Alas  1  can  pangs  like  these  be  Just  ?" 

Thus  did  the  hapless  parent  mourn, 
Till  Time,  which  soothes  severest  woe, 

Had  bade  serenity  return. 
And  made  the  tear-drop  cease  to  flow.  ■ 

For  still  some  latent  hope  survived 
That  Oscar  might  once  more  appear ; 

His  hope  now  droop'd  and  now  revived, 
Till  Thne  had  told  a  tedious  year. 

Days  roU'd  along,  the  orb  of  light 
Again  had  run  his  destined  race ; 

No  Oscar  bless'd  his  ikther's  sight. 
And  sorrow  left  a  fiiinter  trace. 

For  youthftil  Allan  still  remain'd. 

And  now  his  fiither's  only  joy : 
And  Mora's  heart  was  quickly  gain'd. 

For  beauty  crown'd  the  fidr-hair'd  boy. 

She  thought  that  Oscar  low  was  laid. 
And  Allan's  fkce  was  wondrous  fair ; 

If  Oscar  lived,  some  other  maid 
Had  daim'd  his  fkithless  bosom's  care. 

And  Angus  said,  if  one  year  more 
In  fruitless  hope  was  pass'd  away, 

His  fondest  scruples  should  be  o'er. 
And  he  would  name  their  nuptial  day. 

Slow  roll'd  the  moons,  but  blrat  at  last 
Arrived  the  dearly  destined  mom  ; 

The  year  of  anxious  trembling  past. 
What  smiles  the  lovers'  cheeks  adorn  1 

Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note ! 

Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song  I 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float. 

And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

Again  the  clan,  in  festive  crowd. 

Throng  through  the  gate  of  Alva's  hall ; 

The  sounds  of  mirth  re-echo  loud. 
And  all  their  fbrmer  joy  recalL 
Cc  4 
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But  who  is  be,  whose  darken'd  brow 
Glooms  in  the  midst  of  genersl  mirth  ? 

Before  bis  eyes*  fiu>  fiercer  glow 

The  blue  flames  curdle  o'er  the  hearth. 

Dark  is  the  robe  which  wraps  his  form. 
And  tall  his  plume  of  gory  red ; 

His  voice  is  like  the  rising  storm. 
But  light  and  trackless  is  his  tread. 

*T  is  noon  of  night,  the  pledge  goes  round. 
The  bridegroom's  health  is  deeply  quaff 'd ; 

With  shouts  the  vaulted  roofs  resound. 
And  all  combhie  to  hail  the  draught 

Sudden  the  stnnger-chief  arose. 

And  all  tbe  clamorous  crowd  are  bush'd ; 

And  Angus*  cheek  with  wonder  glows. 
And  Hora*s  tender  bosom  blush'd. 

«  Old  man  !**  he  cried,  **  this  pledge  is  done ; 

Thou  saw'st  't  was  duly  drank  by  me  : 
It  haU'd  the  nuptials  of  tiiy  son : 

Now  will  I  claim  a  pledge  from  thee. 

-  While  all  around  is  mirtb  and  Joy, 

To  bless  thy  Allan's  happy  lot. 
Say,  bad'st  thou  ne'er  another  boy? 

Say,  why  should  Oscar  be  forgot  ?  *' 

*«  Alas  1  **  the  hapless  sire  replied. 
The  big  tear  starting  as  he  spoke, 

•*  Wben  Oscar  left  my  hall,  or  died. 
This  aged  heart  was  almost  broke. 

**  Thrice  has  the  earth  revolved  her  course 
Since  Oscar's  form  has  bless'd  my  sight ; 

And  Allan  is  my  last  resource. 

Since  martial  Oscar's  death  or  flight' 
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**  *T  is  wen,**  replied  the  stranger  stem. 
And  fiercely  fiash'd  his  rolling  eye : 

**  Thy  Oscar's  ftte  I  foin  would  learn ; 
Perhaps  the  hero  did  not  die. 

**  Perchance,  if  those  whom  most  he  loved 
Would  caU,  thy  Oscar  might  return ; 

Perchance  the  chief  has  only  roved  ; 
For  him  thy  beltane  yet  may  bum.  i 

-  Fill  high  the  bowl  the  table  round. 
We  will  not  cLiim  the  pledge  by  stealth ; 

With  wine  let  every  cup  be  crown'd ; 
Pledge  me  departed  Oscar's  health.'* 

«*  With  an  my  soul,**  old  Angus  said. 
And  flU'd  his  goblet  to  tbe  brim ; 

**  Here  *s  to  my  boy !  alive  or  dead, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  son  like  him.** 

**  Bravely,  old  man,  this  health  has  sped ; 

But  why  does  Allan  trembling  stand  ? 
Come,  drink  remembrance  of  the  dead* 

And  raise  thy  cup  with  flrmer  hand.** 

'    Beltane  Tree,  a  Highland  festiTml  on  tbe  first  of  May, 
Iteld  near  fires  lighted  far  the  orcarion.    IBeai'tam  means 
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Tlie  crimson  glow  of  Allan's  fine 
Waa  tum'd  at  once  to  gliastly  hue ; 

The  drops  of  death  each  other  chase 
Adown  in  agonising  dew. 

Thrice  did  he  raise  the  goblet  U^ 
And  thrice  his  lips  reflised  to  taste ; 

For  thrice  he  cau^t  the  stranger's  eye 
On  his  with  deadly  fiiry  placed. 

««  And  is  it  thus  a  brother  hails 

A  brother'^  fond  remembrance  here  ? 

If  thus  affection's  strength  prevails, 
'^'hat  might  we  not  expect  from  fiear  ?  ** 

Boused  by  the  sneer,  he  raised  the  bowl, 
•«  Would  Oscar  now  could  share  our  mirth !' 

Internal  foar  appall'd  his  soul ; 
He  said,  and  dash'd  the  cup  to  earth. 

<«  *Tis  he !  I  hear  my  murderer's  voice  l" 
Loud  shrieks  a  darkly  gleamiog  form, 

**  A  murderer's  voice  I  **  the  roof  replies. 
And  deeply  swells  the  bursting  storm. 

The  tapers  wink,  the  chieftains  shrink. 
The  strangcr*s  gone, — amidst  the  crew 

A  form  was  seen  in  tartan  green. 
And  tall  the  shade  terrific  grew. 
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His  waist  was  bound  with  a  broad  belt  round. 
His  plume  of  saUe  stream'd  on  high ; 

But  his  breast  was  bare,  with  the  red  wounds  there. 
And  flz'd  was  the  glare  of  his  glassy  eye. 

And  thrice  he  smiled,  with  his  eye  so  wfld. 

On  Angus  bending  low  the  knee  ; 
And  thrice  he  frown'd  on  a  chief  on  the  ground. 

Whom  shivering  crowds  with  honor  see. 

The  bolts  loud  roll,  from  pole  to  pole, 
The  thunders  througb  the  welkin  ring^ 

And  the  gleamingform,  through  the  mist  of  the  stonn. 
Was  borne  on  high  by  the  whirlwind's  wing. 

Cold  was  the  feast,  the  revel  ceased. 

Who  lies  upon  ^e  stony  floor  ? 
Oblivion  press'd  old  Angus'  breast. 

At  length  his  life-pulse  throbs  once  more. 

"  Away,  away  1  let  the  leech  essay 
To  pour  the  light  on  Allan's  eyes : " 

HLs  sand  b  done, — his  race  is  run ; 
Oh !  never  more  shall  Allan  rise  I 

But  Oscar's  breast  is  cold  as  clay. 

His  locks  are  lifted  by  the  gale : 
And  Allan's  barbed  arrow  lay 

With  him  in  dark  Glentanar's  vale. 

And  whence  the  dreadfol  stranger  came. 
Or  who,  no  mortal  wight  can  tell ; 

But  no  one  doubts  the  form  of  flame. 
For  Alva's. sons  knew  Oscar  well. 

the  fire  of  Baal,  and  tbe  name  itQl  preferrcs  the  primery 
origin  of  tbia  Celtic  iopcrstitioo.] 
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Ambition  ncrred  young  Allan*!  band. 
Exulting  demons  wing'd  bis  dart ; 

Wbile  Envy  waved  ber  burning  brand. 
And  pour'd  ber  renom  round  bis  beart. 

Swift  Is  tbe  sbaft  from  Allan's  bow ; 

Wbose  streaming  life-blood  stains  bis  side  ? 
Dark  Oscar's  sable  crest  is  low, 

Tbe  dart  bas  drunk  bis  vital  tide. 

And  Blora's  eyt  could  Allan  more, 
Sbe  bade  bis  wounded  pride  rebel ; 

Alas !  tbat  eyes  wbicb  beam'd  witb  love 
Sbould  urge  tbe  soul  to  deeds  of  belL 

Lo !  seest  tbou  not  a  lonely  tomb 
Wbicb  rises  o*er  a  warrior  dead  ? 

It  glimmers  tbrougb  tbe  twUigbt  gloom  ; 
Ob  1  tbat  is  Allan's  nuptial  bed. 

Far,  distant  fiir,  tbe  noble  grave 

>Vbicb  beld  bis  clan's  great  asbcs  stood  ; 

And  o'er  bis  corse  no  banners  wave. 

For  tbey  were  stain'd  witb  kindred  blood. 

Wbat  minstrel  gray,  wbat  boary  baid, 
Sball  Allan's  deeds  on  barp-strings  raise  ? 

Tbe  song  is  glory's  cbief  reward. 
But  wbo  can  strike  a  murderer's  praise  ? 

Unstrung,  untoucb'd,  tbe  barp  must  stand. 
No  minstrel  dare  tiie  tbeme  awake ; 

Guilt  would  benumb  bi^  palsied  band. 
His  barp  in  sbuddering  cbords  would  break. 

No  lyre  of  fiune,  no  ballow'd  verse, 
Sball  sound  bis  glories  bigb  in  air : 

A  dying  &tber's  bitter  curse, 
A  brotber'i  deatb-groan  ecboes  tbere. 


THE  EPISODE  OF  NISUS  AND  EURTALUS, 

A   TXmJiTBKASE   niOM  THE   JBNXID,    LIS.  IS. 

If  isvs,  tbe  guardian  of  the  portal,  stood, 

Eager  to  gild  bis  arms  with  hostile  Uood  ; 

Well  skill'd  in  fight  the  quivering  lance  to  wield. 

Or  pour  his  arrows  through  th*  embattled  field : 

From  Ida  torn,  he  left  his  sylvan  cave, 

And  sought  a  foreign  home,  a  distant  grave. 

To  watch  the  movements  of  the  Daunian  host, 

unth  him  Euryalus  sustains  the  post ; 

No  lovelier  mien  adom'd  tbe  ranks  of  Troy, 

And  beardless  bloom  yet  graced  the  gallant  boy ; 

Though  few  the  seasons  of  his  youthfUl  life, 

As  yet  a  novice  in  the  martial  strife, 

*Twas  his,  with  beauty,  valour's  gifts  to  share — 

A  soul  heroic,  as  bis  form  was  fkir : 

These  bum  with  one  pure  flame  of  generous  love  ;  ^ 

In  peace,  in  war,  united  still  they  move  ; 

Friendship  and  ^017  ftyrm  their  joint  reward  ; 

And  now  combined  they  hold  their  nightly  guard. 

«  What  god.**  exclaim'd  tbe  first,  '<  Instils  this  fire  ? 
Or,  in  itself  a  god,  wbat  great  desire  ? 
My  labouring  soul,  witb  anxious  thought  oppress'd. 
Abhors  this  station  of  inglorious  rest ; 


The  love  of  fione  with  this  can  HI  accord. 
Be  t  mine  to  seek  for  glory  with  my  sword. 
Seest  thou  yon  camp,  with  torches  twinkling  dim, 
^Vhere  drunken  slumbers  wrap  each  lasy  limb  7 
Where  confidence  and  ease  the  watch  disdain. 
And  drowsy  Silence  holds  her  sable  reign  ? 
Then  hear  my  thought: — In  deep  and  sullen  grief 
Our  troops  and  leaden  mourn  their  absent  chief: 
Now  could  the  gifts  and  promised  prise  be  thine 
(The  deed,  the  danger,  and  tbe  Ibme  be  mine). 
Were  this  decreed,  beneath  yon  rising  mound, 
Metblnks,  an  easy  path  perdiance  were  found ; 
^Vbich  past,  I  speed  my  way  to  Pallas'  walls. 
And  lead  .£neaa  from  Evander's  halls.** 

With  equal  ardour  fired,  and  warlike  Joy, 
His  glowing  friend  address'd  the  Dardan  boy :  — 
**  These  deeds,  my  Nisus,  shalt  thou  dare  alone  ? 
Must  all  the  fkme,  the  peril,  be  thine  own  ? 
Am  I  by  thee  despised,  and  left  afiir. 
As  one  unfit  to  share  the  toils  of  war  ? 
Not  thus  bis  son  tbe  great  Opheltes  taught  *, 
Not  thus  my  sire  in  Argive  combats  fought ; 
Not  thus,  when  lUon  fell  by  heavenly  hate, 
I  track'd  Maeaa  through  the  walks  of  &te : 
Thou  know'st  my  deeds,  my  breast  devoid  of  fear, 
And  hostile  life-drops  dim  my  gory  spear. 
Here  is  a  soul  with  hope  Immortal  bums. 
And  life,  ignoble  life,  for  ghry  spurns. 
Fame,  fkme  is  cheaply  eam'd  by  fieetlng  breath : 
The  price  of  honour  is  the  sleep  of  death." 

Then  Nbus, — **  Calm  thy  bosom's  fond  alarms. 
Thy  heart  beats  fiercely  to  the  din  of  arms. 
More  dear  thy  worth  and  valour  than  my  own, 
I  swear  by  him  who  fills  Olympus'  throne  1 
So  may  I  triumph,  as  I  speak  the  troth. 
And  clasp  again  the  comrade  of  my  youth  1 
But  should  I  ftll, — and  he  who  dares  advance 
Through  hostile  legions  must  abide  by  chance,— 
If  some  Rutulian  arm,  witb  adverse  blow, 
Sbould  lay  the  fHend  who  ever  loved  thee  low, 
Live  thou,  such  beauties  I  would  foin  preserve. 
Thy  budding  years  a  lengthen'd  term  deserve. 
When  humbled  in  the  dust,  let  some  one  be. 
Whose  gentle  eyes  will  shed  one  tear  for  me ; 
Whose  manly  arm  may  snatch  me  back  by  force. 
Or  wealth  redeem  fh»m  foes  my  captive  corse  ; 
Or,  if  my  destiny  these  last  deny. 
If  in  tbe  spoiler's  power  my  ashes  lie. 
Thy  pious  care  may  raise  a  simple  tomb. 
To  mark  thy  love,  and  signalise  my  doom. 
Why  sbould  thy  doting  wretched  mother  weep 
Her  only  boy,  reclined  in  endless  sleep  ? 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  tbe  tempest's  ftiry  dared. 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  war's  deadly  peril  shared  ; 
Who  braved  wbat  woman  never  braved  before, 
And  left  ber  native  for  the  Latian  shore.** 
M  In  vain  you  damp  tbe  ardour  of  my  soul,** 
Replied  Euryalus  ;  **  it  scorns  control ! 
Hence,  let  us  baste  !" — their  brother  guards  arose. 
Roused  by  their  call,  nor  court  again  repose  ; 
Tbe  pair,  buoy'd  up  on  Hope's  exulting  wing. 
Their  stations  leave,  and  speed  to  seek  the  king. 

Now  o'er  tbe  earth  a  solemn  stillness  ran. 
And  lull'd  alike  the  cares  of  brute  and  man  ; 
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Save  where  the  Dardan  letdcrs  nii^htly  hold 
Alternate  conyerse,  and  their  plans  unfold. 
On  one  great  point  the  council  are  agrcedt 
An  instant  message  to  their  prince  decreed ; 
Each  lcan*d  upon  the  lance  he  well  coold  widd. 
And  poised  with  easy  arm  his  ancient  shield  ; 
When  Nisus  and  his  friend  their  leave  request 
To  offer  something  to  their  high  hehest. 
With  anxious  tremors,  yet  unawed  by  fear, 
The  ikithAxl  pair  before  the  throne  appear : 
lulus  greets  them  ;  at  his  kind  command. 
The  elder  first  address'd  the  hoary  band. 

«  With  patience"  (thus  IXyrtaddes  began) 
**  Attend,  nor  judge  from  youth  our  humble  plan. 
Where  yonder  beacons  half  expiring  beam. 
Our  slumbering  foes  of  fUture  conquest  dnam. 
Nor  heed  that  we  a  secret  path  have  traced. 
Between  the  ocean  and  the  portal  placed. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  the  blackening  smoke. 
Whose  shade  securely  our  design  will  cloak  ! 
If  you,  ye  chiefi,  and  fortune  will  allow. 
We  11  bend  our  course  to  yonder  mountein*8  brow, 
NVhere  Pallas'  walls  at  distance  meet  the  sight. 
Seen  o*er  the  glade,  when  not  obscured  by  night . 
Then  shall  .£neas  in  his  pride  return. 
While  hostile  matrons  raise  their  offspring's  urn  ; 
And  lAtian  spoils  and  purpled  heaps  of  dead 
Shall  mark  the  havoc  of  our  hero's  tread. 
Such  is  our  purpose,  not  unknown  the  way ; 
Where  yonder  torrent's  devious  waters  stray. 
Oft  have  we  seen,  when  hunting  by  the  stream. 
The  distant  spires  above  the  valleys  gleam.** 

Mature  in  years,  for  sober  wisdom  finned. 
Moved  by  the  speech,  Alcthes  here  exdaim'd,-^ 
**  Ye  parent  gods  I  who  rule  the  fiite  of  Troy, 
Still  dwells  the  Dardan  spirit  in  the  boy  ; 
When  minds  like  these  in  striplings  thus  jt  raise. 
Tours  is  the  godlike  act,  be  yours  the  praise  ; 
In  gallant  youth,  my  fidnting  hopes  revive. 
And  Dion's  wonted  glories  still  survive.** 
Then  in  his  warm  embrace  the  boys  he  press'd. 
And,  quivering,  strain'd  them  to  his  aged  breast ; 
With  tears  the  burning  cheek  of  each  bedew'd. 
And,  sobbing,  thus  his  first  discourse  renew'd : 
•<  What  gift,  my  countrymen,  what  martial  prise 
Can  we  bestow,  which  you  may  not  despise  ? 
Our  deities  the  first  best  boon  have  given — 
Internal  virtues  are  the  gift  of  Heaven. 
What  poor  rewards  can  bless  your  deeds  on  earth, 
Doubtless  await  such  young,  exalted  worth. 
£ncas  and  Ascanius  shall  combine 
To  yield  applause  fiir,  &r  surpassing  mine.** 
lulus  then :  — **  By  all  the  powers  above  I 
By  those  Penates  who  my  country  love  1 
By  hoary  Vesta's  sacred  fitne,  I  swear. 
My  hopes  are  all  in  you,  ye  generous  pair ! 
Restore  my  father  to  my  grateful  sight. 
And  all  my  sorrows  yield  to  one  delight 
Nisus  I  two  silver  goblets  are  thine  own. 
Saved  from  Arisba's  stately  domes  overthrown  I 
My  sire  secured  them  on  that  fiital  day. 
Nor  left  such  bowls  an  Argive  robber's  prey : 
Two  massy  tripods,  also,  shall  be  thine  ; 
Two  talents  poUsh'd  from  the  glittering  mine ; 
An  ancient  cup,  which  Tyrian  Dido  gave. 
While  yet  our  vessels  press'd  the  Punic  wave : 


But  when  the  hostile  chle£i  at  length  bow  down. 

When  great  ^ncas  wears  Hesperia's  crown. 

The  casque,  the  buckler,  and  the  fiery  steed 

Which  Tumus  guides  with  more  than  mortal  speed. 

Are  thine ;  no  envious  lot  shall  then  be  cast, 

I  pledge  my  word.  Irrevocably  past : 

Nay  more,  twelve  slaves,  and  twice  six  captive  dame^ 

To  soothe  thy  softer  hours  with  amorous  flames, 

And  all  the  realms  which  now  the  Latins  sway 

The  labours  of  to-night  shall  well  repay. 

But  thou,  my  generous  youth,  whose  tender  yean 

Are  near  my  own,  whose  worth  my  heart  reveres, 

Henceforth  aflcction,  sweetly  thus  begun. 

Shall  join  our  bosoms  and  our  souls  in  one ; 

Without  thy  aid,  no  glory  shall  be  mine ; 

Without  thy  dear  advice,  no  great  design ; 

Alike  through  lifb  esteem'd,  thou  godlike  boy. 

In  war  my  bulwark,  and  in  peace  my  joy." 

To  him  Eunralus :  — "No  day  shall  shame 
The  rising  glories  which  fhxn  this  I  daim. 
Fortune  may  fiivour,  or  the  skies  may  firown. 
But  \'alour,  spite  of  fiite,  obtains  renown. 
Yet,  ere  fh>m  hence  our  eagex  steps  depart. 
One  boon  I  beg,  the  nearest  to  my  heart : 
My  mother,  sprung  from  Priam's  royal  line, 
like  thine  ennobled,  hardly  less  divine. 
Nor  Troy  nor  king  Acestes'  realms  restrain 
Her  feeble  age  fhnn  dangers  of  the  main ; 
Alone  she  came,  all  selfish  fears  above, 
A  bright  example  of  maternal  love. 
Unknown  the  secret  enterprise  I  brave, 
Lest  grief  should  bend  my  parent  to  the  grave  ; 
From  this  alone  no  fond  adieus  I  seek. 
No  fainting  mother's  lips  have  press'd  my  cheek  ; 
By  gloomy  night  and  thy  right  hand  I  vow 
Her  parting  tears  would  shake  my  purpose  now : 
Do  thou,  my  prince,  her  ftillng  age  sustain. 
In  thee  her  much  loved  child  may  live  again ; 
Her  dying  hours  with  pious  conduct  bless. 
Assist  her  wants,  relieve  her  fond  distress : 
So  dear  a  hope  must  all  my  soul  infiamc, 
To  rise  in  glory,  or  to  fkll  in  &me." 
Struck  with  a  filial  care  so  deeply  felt. 
In  tears  at  once  the  Trqjan  warriors  melt : 
Faster  than  all,  lulus'  eyes  o'erfiow ; 
Such  love  was  his,  and  such  had  been  his  woe. 
"  AU  thou  hast  ask'd,  receive,**  the  prince  replied  ; 
**  Nor  this  alone,  but  many  a  gift  beside. 
To  cheer  thy  mother's  years  shall  be  my  aim, 
Creusa's  ^  style  but  wanting  to  the  dame. 
Fortune  an  adverse  wayward  course  may  run. 
But  bicss'd  thy  mother  in  so  dear  a  son. 
Now,  by  my  life ! — my  sire's  most  sacred  oath 
To  thee  I  pledge  my  tvJJU  my  firmest  troth. 
All  the  rewards  which  once  to  thee  were  vow'd. 
If  thou  shouldst  fall,  on  her  shall  be  bestow'd.** 
Thus  spoke  the  weeping  prince,  then  forth  to  view 
A  gleaming  fidchion  firom  the  sheath  he  drew ; 
Lycaon's  utmost  skill  had  graced  the  steel. 
For  friends  to  envy  and  for  foes  to  feet : 
A  tawny  hide,  the  Moorish  lion's  spoil. 
Slain  *midst  the  forest,  in  the  hunter's  toil, 
Mnestheus  to  guard  the  elder  yt>uth  bestows, 
And  old  Alethes'  casque  defends  his  brows. 


*  The  mother  of  luliu,  lott  on  the  night  when  Troy  wv 
taken. 
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Arm'd,  thence  they  go,  while  all  th*  assembled  train, 

To  aid  their  caiue,  implore  the  gods  in  vain. 

More  than  a  boy,  in  wisdom  and  in  grace, 

lulus  holds  amidst  the  chic£i  his  place : 

His  prayer  he  sends  ;  but  what  can  prayers  avail, 

Lost  in  the  murmurs  of  the  sighing  gale  1 

The  trench  is  passed,  and,  fovonr*d  by  the  night. 
Through  sleeping  foes  they  wheel  their  wary  flight. 
When  shall  the  sleep  of  many  a  foe  be  o'er  ? 
Alas  I  some  slumber  who  shall  wake  no  more  I 
Chariots  and  bridles,  mlx'd  with  arms,  are  seen  ; 
And  flowing  flasks,  and  scattered  troops  between  : 
Bacchus  and  Mars  to  rule  the  camp  combine ; 
A  mingled  chaos  this  of  war  and  wine. 
*<  Now,**  cries  the  first,  **  for  deeds  of  blood  prepare, 
With  me  the  conquest  and  the  labour  share : 
Here  lies  our  path ;  lest  any  hand  arise. 
Watch  thou,  while  many  a  dreaming  chieftain  dies : 
111  carve  our  passage  through  the  heedless  foe. 
And  clear  thy  road  with  many  a  deadly  blow.  '* 
His  whispering  accents  then  the  youth  repressed. 
And  pierced  proud  Bhamncs  through  his  panting 

breast: 
Stretch*d  at  his  ease,  th*  incautious  king  reposed ; 
Debauch,  and  not  fiUigue,  his  eyes  had  closed : 
To  Tumus  dear,  a  prophet  and  a  prince. 
His  omens  more  than  augur*s  skill  evince ; 
But  he,  who  thus  foretold  the  fate  of  all. 
Could  not  avert  his  own  untimely  fklL 
Next  Bemus'  armour-bearer,  hapless,  fell. 
And  three  unhappy  slaves  the  carnage  swell ; 
The  charioteer  along  his  courser's  sides 
Expires,  the  steel  his  sever'd  neck  divides  ; 
And,  last,  his  lord  is  numbered  with  the  dead : 
Bounding  convulsive,  flies  the  gasping  head ; 
From  the  swoll*n  veins  the  blackening  torrents  pour ; 
Staln'd  is  the  couch  and  earth  with  clotting  gore. 
Young  Lamyrus  and  Lamus  next  expire. 
And  gay  Serranus,  flll*d  with  youthful  Arc ; 
Half  the  long  night  in  childish  games  was  pass*d ; 
Lull'd  by  the  potent  grape,  he  slept  at  last ; 
Ah  I  happier  &r  had  he  the  mom  survey'd. 
And  till  Aurora's  dawn  his  skill  display'd. 

In  slaughtered  fold,  the  keepers  lost  in  sleep, 
His  hungry  &ngs  a  lion  thus  may  steep ; 
"BOd  the  sad  flock,  at  dead  of  night  he  prowls, 
With  murder  glutted,  and  in  carnage  rolls : 
Insatiate  still,  through  teeming  herds  he  roams ; 
In  seas  of  gore  the  lordly  tyrant  foams. 


Nor  less  the  other's  deadly  vengeance  came, 
But  fidls  on  feeble  crowds  without  a  name ; 
His  woimd  unconscious  Fadus  scarce  can  feel, 
Tet  wakeful  Rhoesus  sees  the  threatening  steel ; 
His  coward  breast  behind  a  jar  he  hides. 
And  vainly  in  the  weak  defence  confides ; 
Full  in  his  heart,  the  fidchion  searched  bis  veins, 
The  reeking  weapon  bears  alternate  stains ; 
Through  wine  and  blood,  commingling  as  they  fiow, 
One  feeble  spirit  seeks  the  shades  below. 
I  Now  where  Messapus  dwelt  they  bend  their  way, 
;   Whose  fires  emit  a  fldnt  and  trembling  ray  ; 
I  There,  unconflned,  behold  each  grasing  steed, 
Unwatch'd,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed : 
Brave  Nisus  here  arrests  his  comrade's  arm. 
Too  flush'd  with  carnage,  and  with  conquest  warm : 
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**  Hence  let  us  haste,  the  dangerous  path  is  pass'd ; 
Full  foes  enough  tii-night  have  breathed  their  last : 
Soon  will  the  day  those  eastern  clouds  adorn ; 
Now  let  us  speed,  nor  tempt  the  rising  mom.** 

With  silver  arms,  with  various  art  emboss'd. 
What  bowls  and  mantles  in  confusion  toss'd. 
They  leave  regardless !  yet  one  glittering  prize 
Attracts  the  younger  hero's  wandering  eyes ; 
The  gilded  harness  Rhamnes*  coursers  felt. 
The  gems  which  stud  the  monarch's  golden  belt: 
This  from  the  pallid  corse  was  quickly  torn. 
Once  by  a  line  of  former  chieftains  worn. 
Th'  exulting  boy  the  studded  girdle  wears, 
Messapus'  helm  his  head  in  triumph  bears ; 
Then  fhim  the  tents  their  cautious  steps  they  bend. 
To  seek  the  vale  where  safer  paths  extend. 

Just  at  this  hour,  a  band  of  lAtian  horse 
To  Tumus*  camp  pursue  their  destined  course : 
^liile  the  slow  foot  their  tardy  march  delay. 
The  knights,  impatient,  spur  along  the  way : 
Three  hundred  maU-clad  men,  by  Volscens  led. 
To  Tumus  with  their  master's  promise  sped : 
Now  they  approach  the  trench,  and  view  the  walls. 
When,  on  the  left,  a  light  reflection  fidls ; 
The  plunder'd  helmet,  through  the  waning  nighty 
Sheds  forth  a-  silver  radiance,  glancing  bright 
Volscens  with  question  loud  the  pair  alarms :  — 
*'  Stand,  stragglers  I  stand  1  why  early  thus  in  arms  ? 
From  whence,  to  whom  ?  ** — ^He  meets  with  no  reply  ? 
Trusting  the  covert  of  the  night,  they  fly : 
The  thicket's  depth  with  hurried  pace  they  tread. 
While  round  the  wood  the  hostile  squadron  spread. 

With  brakes  entangled,  scarce  a  path  between. 
Dreary  and  dark  appears  the  sylvan  scene : 
Euryalus  his  heavy  spoils  impede. 
The  boughs  and  winding  turns  his  steps  mislead ; 
But  Nisus  scours  along  the  forest*s  maxe 
To  where  Latinus'  steeds  in  safety  graze. 
Then  backward  o'er  the  plain  his  eyes  extend, 
On  every  side  they  seek  his  absent  friend. 
"  O  God  I  my  boy,**  he  cries,  «  of  me  bereft, 
In  what  impending  perils  art  thou  left  1  '* 
Listening  he  runs  —  above  the  waving  trees. 
Tumultuous  voices  swell  the  passing  breeze ; 
The  war-cry  rises,  thundering  hoofs  around 
Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  trembling  ground. 
Again  he  turns,  of  footsteps  hears  the  noise  ; 
The  sound  elates,  the  sight  his  hope  destroys : 
The  hapless  boy  a  ruffian  train  surround. 
While  lengthening  shades  his  w^ary  way  confound ; 
Him  with  loud  shouts  the  ftnious  knights  pursue, 
Struggling  in  vain,  a  captive  to  the  crew. 
What  can  his  friend  *gainst  thronging  numbers 

dare? 
Ah  I  must  he  rush,  his  comrade's  fate  to  share  ? 
What  force,  what  aid,  what  stratagem  essay, 
Back  to  redeem  the  Latian  spoiler's  prey  ? 
His  life  a  votive  ransom  nobly  give. 
Or  die  with  him  for  whom  he  wish'd  to  live  ? 
Poising  with  strength  his  lifted  lance  on  high, 
On  Luna's  orb  he  cast  his  firenzied  eye :  — 
**  Goddess  serene,  transcending  every  star ! 
Queen  of  the  sky,  whose  beams  are  seen  afar ! 
By  night  heaven  owns  thy  sway,  by  day  the  grove. 
When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  deign'st  to  rove ; 
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If  e*er  myaelf^  or  sire,  haTe  sought  to  grace 
Thine  altars  irith  the  produce  of  the  chase* 
Speed,  speed  my  dart  to  pierce  yon  Taunting  crowd. 
To  free  my  friend,  and  scatter  far  the  proud.** 
Thus  having  said,  the  hissing  dart  he  flung  ; 
Through  parted  shades  the  hurtling  weapon  sung ; 
The  thirsty  point  in  Sulmo's  entrails  lay, 
Transflx*d  his  heart,  and  stretch'd  him  on  the  day : 
He  sohs,  he  dies, -^  the  troop  in  wild  amaie, 
Unconscious  whence  the  death,  with  horror  gaxe. 
While  pale  they  stare,  through  Tagus*  temples  riven, 
A  second  shaft  with  equal  force  is  driven. 
Fierce  Tolscens  rolls  around  his  lowering  eyes ; 
Yeil'd  by  the  night,  secure  the  Trqian  lies. 
Burning  with  wrath,  he  viewed  his  soldiers  fidl. 
**  Thou  youth  accurst,  thy  life  shall  pay  for  all !  ** 
Quick  from  the  sheath  his  flaming  glaive  he  drew, 
And,  raging,  on  the  boy  defenceless  flew. 
Nisos  no  more  the  blackening  shade  conceals. 
Forth,  forth  he  starts,  and  all  his  love  reveals ; 
Aghast,  confused,  his  fears  to  madness  rise. 
And  pour  these  accents,  shrieking  as  he  flics : 
"  Me,  me,  — >  your  vengeance  hurl  on  me  alone  ; 
Here  sheathe  the  steel,  my  blood  is  all  your  own. 
Te  starry  spheres  1  thou  conscious  Heaven !  attest ! 
He  could  not — durst  not — lo  I  the  guile  confest  I 
AH,  all  was  mine, -^  his  early  fate  suspend  ; 
He  only  loved  too  well  his  hapless  friend  : 
Spare,  spare,  ye  chiefi  !  ftx>m  him  your  rage  remove  ; 
His  &ult  was  fHendship,  all  his  crime  was  love.'* 
He  pray*d  in  vain ;  the  dark  assassin's  sword 
Pierced  the  fldr  side,  the  snowy  bosom  gored ; 
Lowly  to  earth  inclines  his  plume-clad  crest. 
And  sanguine  torrents  mantie  o'er  his  breast : 
As  tome  young  rose,  whose  blossom  scents  the  air. 
Languid  in  death,  expires  beneath  the  shore ; 
Or  crimson  poppy,  sinking  with  the  shower. 
Declining  gently,  fidls  a  fading  flower ; 
Thus,  sweetly  drooping,  bends  his  lovely  head. 
And  lingering  beauty  hovers  round  the  dead. 

But  flery  XIsus  stems  the  battle's  tide. 
Revenge  his  leader,  and  despair  his  guide ; 
Yolscens  he  seeks  amidst  the  gathering  host, 
Yolscens  must  soon  appease  his  comrade's  ghost ; 
Steel,  flashing,  pours  on  steel,  foe  crowds  on  foe  ; 
Bage  nerves  his  arm,  fiite  gleams  in  every  blow ; 
In  vain  beneath  unnumber'd  wounds  he  bleeds, 
Nor  wounds,  nor  death,  distracted  Nisus  heeds ; 
In  viewless  dreles  wheel'd,  his  falchion  flies. 
Nor  quits  the  hero*s  grasp  till  Yolscens  dies  ; 
Deep  in  his  throat  its  end  the  weapon  found. 
The  tyrant*s  soul  fled  groaning  through  the  wound. 
Thus  Nlsus  all  his  fond  affection  proved  — 
Dying,  revenged  the  Ikte  of  him  he  loved ; 
Then  on  his  bosom  sought  his  wonted  place. 
And  death  was  heavenly  in  his  friend's  onbrace. 

Celestial  pair !  if  aught  my  verse  can  claim. 
Wafted  on  Time's  broad  pinion,  yours  is  fame  ! 
Ages  on  ages  shall  your  fate  admire. 
No  future  day  shall  see  your  names  expire. 
While  stands  the  Capitol,  immortal  dome  I 
And  vanquish'd  millions  hail  their  empress.  Home ! 

I  Medea,  who  aceomp«nied  Juon  to  Corinth,  was  descrtetl 
by  him  for  th«  daughter  of  Cr(K>n,  king  of  that  dtjr.  The 
CDonu  tnm  which  this  is  tafcea   here  addre«4«a  Medea; 
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OF 


My  native  soil  I  beloved  before. 

Now  dearer  as  my  peaceful  home. 
Ne'er  m^  I  quit  thy  rocky  shore, 

A  hapless  banish'd  wretch  to  roam ! 
This  very  day,  this  very  hour. 

May  I  resign  this  fleeting  breath ! 
Nor  quit  my  silent  humble  bower ; 

A  doom  to  me  fiur  worse  than  death. 

Have  I  not  heard  the  exile's  sigh  ? 

And  seen  the  exile's  silent  tear. 
Through  distant  climes  condemn'd  to  fly, . 

A  pensive  weary  wanderer  here  ? 
Ah !  hapless  dame  >  I  no  sire  bewails. 

No  fHend  thy  wretched  fate  deplores. 
No  kindred  voice  with  rapture  hails 

Thy  steps  within  a  stranger's  doors. 

Perish  the  fiend  whose  iron  heart. 
To  fair  affection's  truth  unknown. 

Bids  her  he  fondly  loved  depart, 
Uopitied,  helpless,  and  alone ; 

though  a  considerable  liberty  b  taken  with  the  original,  by 
exnanding  the  idea,  as  also  in  some  other  parts  of  the  traaa. 
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Whkn  fierce  conflicting  passloiis  urge 

The  breast  where  love  is  wont  to  glow. 
What  mind  can  stem  the  stonny  surge 

Which  rolls  the  tide  of  human  woe  ? 
The  hope  of  praise,  the  dread  of  shame. 

Can  rouse  the  tortured  breast  no  more ; 
The  wild  desire,  the  guilty  flame^ 

Absorbs  each  wish  it  ttlt  before. 

But  if  aiftctioo  gently  thrills 

The  soul  by  purer  dreams  pooett. 
The  pleasing  balm  of  mortal  ills 

In  love  can  soothe  the  aching  breast : 
If  thus  thou  comest  in  disguise. 

Fair  Yenus  !  fh>m  thy  native  heaven. 
What  heart  unfeeling  would  despise 

The  sweetest  boon  the  gods  have  given  ? 

But  never  fh»m  thy  golden  bow 

May  I  beneath  the  shaft  expire ! 
Whose  creeping  venom,  siu«  and  slow, 

Awakes  an  all-consuming  flre : 
Ye  racking  doubts  I  ye  Jealous  fears  I 

With  others  wage  internal  war ; 
Repentance,  source  of  future  tears, 

From  me  be  ever  distant  tu  I 


May  no  distracting  thoughts  destroy 

The  holy  calm  of  sacred  love  t 
May  all  the  hours  be  wing'd  with  joy. 

Which  hover  feithful  hearts  above ! 
Fair  Yenus  !  on  thy  myrtle  shrine 

May  I  with  some  fond  lover  sigh. 
Whose  heut  may  mingle  pure  with  mine  —        !  I 

With  me  to  live,  with  me  to  die. 
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Who  ne'er  unkxiks  with  silver  kcf  ^ 
The  miMer  treasurei  of  his  soul, — 

May  such  a  flriend  be  far  finom  me. 
And  ocean*8  storms  between  us  roll  I 


THOUGHTS   SUGGESTED  BT  A  COLLEGE 
EXAMUYATION. 

High  in  the  midst,  surrounded  by  his  peers, 
MikGHCs  *  his  ample  front  sublime  uprears : 
Placed  on  his  chair  of  state,  he  seems  a  god, 
AThlle  Sophs  and  Freshmen  tremble  at  his  nod. 
As  all  around  sit  wrapt  in  speechless  gloom. 
His  voice  in  thunder  shakes  the  sounding  dome ; 
Denouncing  dire  reproach  to  luckless  fools, 
Unskill*d  to  plod  in  mathfmatic  rules. 

Happy  the  youth  in  Euclid*s  axioms  tried, 
Though  little  versed  in  any  art  beside  ; 
Who,  scarcely  sklird  an  English  line  to  pen, 
Scans  Attic  metres  with  a  critic's  ken. 
What,  though  he  knows  not  how  his  fathers  bled, 
When  civil  discord  piled  the  fields  with  dead. 
When  Edward  bade  his  conquering  bands  advance, 
Or  Henry  trampled  on  the  crest  of  France : 
Though  marvelling  at  the  name  of  Magna  Charta, 
Tet  well  he  recollects  the  law  of  Sparta ; 
Can  tell  what  edicts  sage  Lycurgus  made. 
While  Blackstone  *s  on  the  shelf  neglected  laid ; 
Of  Grecian  dramas  ^     ^its  the  deathless  fame. 
Of  Avon's  bard  remexu^ring  scarce  the  nxune. 

Such  is  the  youth  whose  scientific  pate 
Class-honours,  medals,  fellowships,  await ; 
Or  even,  perhaps,  the  declamation  prixe. 
If  to  such  glorious  height  he  lifts  his  eyes. 
But  lo !  no  common  orator  can  hope 
The  envied  silver  cup  within  his  scope. 
Not  that  our  heads  much  eloquence  require, 
Th*  Athknian's'  glowing  style,  or  Tully's  fire. 
A  manner  clear  or  warm  is  useless,  since 
We  do  not  try  by  speaking  to  convince. 
Be  other  orators  of  pleasing  proud : 
We  speak  to  please  ourselves,  not  move  the  crowd : 
Our  gravity  prefen  the  muttering  tone, 
A  proper  mixture  of  the  squeak  and  groan : 

•  The  origitMl  is  **  KmSmikw  ImHwh  mk^iU  ffuSf,**  Uto- 
nlly,  **  discTocinc  the  bright  key  of  the  mind.*' 

s  No  reflection  H  here  fotended  asalntt  the  person  men- 
tSoned  under  the  name  of  Mngims.  Ht  it  merely  repmented 
OS  performing  an  unaroidabte  function  of  hit  office.  Indeed, 
such  an  attempt  could  onlj  recoil  upon  mrielf ;  as  that  gen- 
tleman It  now  as  mtKh  distinguished  bv  nis  eloquence,  and 
the  dignifled  propriety  with  which  he  fills  his  situation,  as  he 
was  in  his  younger  days  for  wit  and  conviriality — [Dr.  Wil- 
liam Blansel  was,  in  1790.  wpolnted  to  the  headship  of 
Trinity  CoUece,  by  Mr.  Pitt.  While  a  bachelor  of  aru,  he 
distinguished  nlmself  as  the  author  of  sereral  fnu  d'esprU. 
Dr.  Jowett,  of  Trinity  Hall,  having  amused  both  himself 
and  the  public,  by  a  pretty  Uttla  fury  garden,  with  narrow 
grarel  walks,  besprinkled  with  shells  and  pellucid  pebbles, 
aiid  enclosed  by  a  Chinese  railing.  Dr.  Uansei  wrote  the 
following  lines  tnereon :  — 

**  A  lltUe  garden,  little  Jowett  made. 
And  fenced  it  with  a  little  palisade ; 
Ifyou  would  know  the  taste  of  little  Jowett, 
This  little  garden  won't  a  little  show  It." 
He  was  indebted  to  the  influence  of  his  pupil,  the  late  Mr. 
Perceral,  for  his  subsequent  promotion,  in  1808,  to  the  see  of 
Bristol.    He  la  supposed  to  have  materially  assisted  in  the 
**  inirsuits  of  Literature."    His  lordship  died  at  Trinity 
Lodge,  in  June,  1820.] 

s  Demosthenes. 


No  borrow'd  grace  of  action  must  be  seen 
The  slightest  motion  would  displease  the  Dean ;  * 
Whilst  every  staring  graduate  would  prato 
Against  what  he  could  never  imitate. 

The  man  who  hopes  t'  obtain  the  promised  cup 
Must  in  one  posture  stand,  and  ne'er  look  up ; 
Nor  stop,  but  rattle  over  every  word  -^ 
No  matter  what,  so  it  can  not  be  heard. 
Thus  let  him  hurry  on,  nor  think  to  rest : 
Who  speaks  the  fhstest's  sure  to  speak  the  b?st ; 
Who  utten  most  within  the  shortest  space 
May  safely  hope  to  win  the  wordy  race. 

The  sons  of  science  these,  who,  thus  repaid. 
Linger  in  ease  in  Granta's  sluggish  shade  ; 
Where  on  Cam's  sedgy  bank  supine  they  lie 
Unknown,  unhonour'd  live,  unwept  for  die : 
Dull  as  the  pictures  which  adorn  their  halls. 
They  think  all  learning  flx*d  within  their  walls : 
In  manners  rude,  in  foolish  forms  precise, 
All  modem  arts  affecting  to  despise ; 
Tet  prizing  Bentley's,  Bnmck's,  or  Person's  ^  note. 
More  than  the  verse  on  which  the  critic  wrote  : 
Yain  as  their  honours,  heavy  as  their  ale. 
Sad  as  their  wit,  and  tedious  as  their  tale ; 
To  firiendship  dead,  though  not  untaught  to  feel 
When  Self  and  Church  demand  a  bigot  leaL 
With  eager  haste  they  court  the  lord  of  power, 
Whether  't  is  Pitt  or  Petty  rules  the  hour ; « 
To  him,  with  suppliant  smiles,  they  bend  the  head. 
While  distant  mitres  to  their  eyes  are  spread. 
But  should  a  storm  o'erwhelm  him  with  disgrace, 
They  'd  fly  to  seek  the  next  who  flU'd  his  place. 
Such  are  the  men  who  learning's  treasures  guard  ! 
Such  is  their  practice,  such  is  their  reward  1 
This  much,  at  least  we  may  presume  to  say  — 
The  premium  can't  exceed  the  price  they  pay. 

1806. 


TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  QUAKER. 

Swan  girl !  though  only  once  we  met, 
That  meeting  I  shall  ne'er  fbrgct ; 
And  though  we  ne'er  may  meet  again, 
Bemembrance  will  thy  form  retain. 
I  would  not  say,  « I  love,"  but  still 
My  senses  struggle  with  my  will : 

«  rin  most  colleges,  the  fellow  who  saperintends  the  chapel 
service  is  called  Dean.} 

*  The  present  Greek  professor  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  a  man  whose  powers  of  mind  and  writings  may, 
perhaps,  justify  their  preference.  [In  a  letter  written  in  lbi'6. 
Lord  Bvron  says :  — ^*  I  remember  to  have  seen  Porson  at 
Cambriilge,  in  the  hall  of  our  college,  and  in  private  par- 
ties ;  and  I  never  can  recollect  him  except  as  drunk  or 
brutal,  and  generally  both :  I  mean  in  an  evening ;  for  In 
the  hall,  he  dined  at  the  Dean's  table,  and  I  at  the  Vice- 
master's  ;—  and  he  then  and  there  appeared  sober  in  his 
demeanour ;  but  I  have  seen  him,  in  a  private  partv  of 
under-graduates,  take  up  a  poker  to  them,  and  heard  nim 
use  language  as  blackguard  as  his  action.  Of  all  the  disgust- 
ing brutes,  sulky,  abusive,  and  intolerable,  Porson  was  the 
most  bestial,  as  far  as  the  few  times  I  saw  him  went.  He 
was  tolerated  in  this  state  amongst  the  young  men  for  his 
talents ;  as  the  Turks  think  a  madman  inspired,  and  bear 
with  him.  He  used  to  recite,  or  rather  vomit,  pages  of  all 
languages,  and  could  hiccup  Greek  like  a  Heioi:  andcer<* 
tainly  Sparta  never  shocked  her  children  with  a  grosser 
exhibition  than  this  man's  intoxication."} 

*  Since  this  was  written.  Lord  Henrv  Petty  has  lost  his 
place,  and  subsequently  (I  had  almost  said  consequently)  the 
nonour  of  representing  the  University.  A  fact  so  gUring 
requires  no  comment.  [Lord  Henry  Petty  is  now  (l^*^) 
Marquess  of  Lausdowne.] 
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In  vain,  to  drive  thee  ftom  ray  breast. 
My  thoughts  are  more  and  more  repiest ; 
In  vain  I  check  the  rising  sighs, 
Another  to  the  last  replies  : 
Perhaps  this  is  not  love,  but  yet 
Our  meeting  I  can  ne*er  forget 

What  though  we  never  sUence  broke. 

Our  eyes  a  sweeter  language  spoke ; 

The  tongue  in  flattering  fiUsehood  deals. 

And  teUs  a  tale  It  never  feels : 

Deceit  the  guilty  lips  impart : 

And  hush  the  mandates  of  the  heart ; 

But  80ul*s  interpreters,  the  eyes. 

Spurn  such  restraint,  and  scorn  disguise. 

As  thus  our  glances  oft  conversed. 

And  all  our  bosoms  f^lt  rehearsed. 

No  spirit,  from  within,  reproved  us. 

Say  rather,  **  t'was  the  spirit  moved  us." 

Though  what  they  utter'd  I  repress, 

Tet  I  conceive  thou  It  partly  guess  ; 

For  as  on  thee  my  memory  ponders. 

Perchance  to  me  thine  also  wanders. 

This  for  myself,  at  least,  1*11  say. 

Thy  form  appears  through  nigh^  through  day : 

Awake,  with  it  my  fiincy  teems ; 

In  sleep,  it  smiles  in  fleeting  dreams : 

The  vision  charms  the  hours  away. 

And  bids  me  curse  Aurora's  ray. 

For  breaking  slumbers  of  delight. 

Which  make  me  wish  for  endless  night 

Since,  oh  !  whatever  my  ftiture  fate. 

Shall  joy  or  woe  my  steps  await. 

Tempted  by  love,  by  storms  beset. 

Thine  image  I  can  ne*er  forget 

Alas  I  again  no  more  we  meet, 
No  more  our  former  looks  repeat ; 
Then  let  me  breathe  this  parting  prayer. 
The  dictate  of  my  bosom's  care : 
**  Slay  Heaven  so  guard  my  lovely  quaker. 
That  anguish  never  can  o'ertake  her ; 
That  peace  and  virtue  ne'er  forsake  her. 
But  bliss  be  aye  her  heart's  partaker  1 
Oh !  may  the  happy  mortal,  fiited 
To  be,  by  dearest  ties,  related. 
For  her  each  hour  new  joys  discover. 
And  lose  the  husband  in  the  lover ! 
May  that  f^r  bosom  never  know 
What  'tis  to  feel  the  restless  woe. 
Which  stings  the  soul  with  vain  regret. 
Of  him  who  never  can  forget  1  **  ^ 

1  [Thesa  Tenet  were  written  at  Harrowgate,  in  Aug.  1806.] 

*  TTbe  cornelian  of  these  rerses  was  giren  to  Lord  Drron 
by  tne  Cambridge  chorister,  Eddlestone,  whose  musical  ta- 
lents first  introduced  him  to  the  young  poet's  acquaintance, 
and  for  whom  he  appears  to  hare  entertained,  subsequently, 
a  sentiment  of  the  most  romantic  friendshipO 

*  [In  a  letter  to  Miss  Pigot,  of  Southwell,  written  in  June, 
1807,  Lord  Byron  thus  descrit>es  Eddlfstme :  — "  He  is  ex- 
actly to  an  hour  two  years  younjrcr  than  myself,  nearlv  ray 
height  ▼ery  thin,  rerj  fair  complexion,  dark  eyes,  and  light 
locks.  My  opinion  of  his  mind  vou  already  know ;  I  hope  I 
shall  nerer  nave  occasion  to  change  it."  Eddlestone,  on 
leaving  his  choir,  entered  into  a  mercantile  house  in  the  me- 
tropol^,  and  died  of  a  consumption,  in  1811.  On  hearing 
of  nis  death.  Lord  Oyron  thus  wrote  to  the  mother  of  liis 
fiitr  correspondent:— **  I  am  about  to  write  to  rou  on  a  silly 
subject,  and  yet  I  cannot  well  do  otherwise.  Vou  may  re- 
member a  cornelian,  which  some  years  ago  I  consigned  to 
Miss  Pigot,  indeed  gare  to  her,  and  now  I  am  about  to  make 
the  most  selfish  and  rude  of  requests.  The  person  who  gare 
it  to  me,  when  I  was  very  young,  is  dead,  and  thou^  along 
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THE  CORNELIAN. « 

No  specious  splendour  of  this  stone 
Endears  it  to  my  memory  ever ; 

With  lustre  only  once  it  shone, 
And  blushes  modest  as  the  i^ver.s 

Some,  who  can  sneer  at  fHendship*s  ties. 
Have,  for  my  weakness,  oft  reproved  me ; 

Tet  stiU  the  simple  gift  I  prise,  — 
For  I  am  sure  the  giver  loved  me. 

He  offer'd  it  with  downcast  look. 
As  fearful  that  I  might  refhse  it; 

I  toid  him  when  the  gift  I  took. 
My  only  fear  should  be  to  lose  it. 

This  pledge  attentively  I  view*d. 
And  sparkling  as  I  held  it  near, 

Methought  one  drop  the  stone  bedew'd. 
And  ever  since  I*ve  loved  a  tear. 

Still,  to  adorn  his  humble  youth. 

Nor  wealth  nor  birth  their  treasures  yield ; 
But  he  who  seeks  the  flowers  of  truth. 

Must  quit  the  garden  for  the  field. 

'Tts  not  the  plant  uprear*d  in  sloth. 

Which  beauty  shows,  and  sheds  perftime ; 

The  flowers  which  jrleld  the  most  of  both 
In  Nature's  wild  luxuriance  bloom. 

Had  Fortune  aided  Nature's  care. 
For  once  forgetting  to  be  blind. 

His  would  have  been  an  ample  share. 
If  well  proportion'd  to  his  mind. 

But  had  the  goddess  clearly  seen. 
His  fomr  had  flz'd  her  fickle  breast ; 

Her  countless  hoards  would  his  have  been. 
And  none  remain'd  to  give  thee  rest 


AN  OCCASIONAL  PROLOGUE, 

DlLIVXaSO  PREVIOUS  TO  THK  PKaFORMANrX  OT  **  TBI 
WHEEL  OP  POETUNE"  AT  A  PRIVATE  THEATRE.**'* 

Since  the  refinement  of  this  polish'd  age 
Has  swept  Immoral  raillery  firom  the  stage ; 

time  has  elapsed  since  we  met,  as  It  was  the  only  mmorial 
I  possessed  of  that  person  (in  whom  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested), it  has  acquired  a  ralue  by  this  event  I  could  have 
wished  it  never  to  have  borne  In  my  eyes.  If,  therefore.  Miss 
Pigot  should  have  preserved  It,  I  must,  under  these  cimmi- 
stances,  beg  her  to  excuse  my  recioesting  it  to  be  transmitted 
to  me,  and  1  will  replace  it  by  something  she  may  remcmbei 
me  by  equally  well.  As  she  was  always  so  kind  as  to  feel 
interested  in  the  fate  of  him  who  formed  the  subject  of  oar 
conversation,  you  may  tell  her  that  the  giver  of  that  corne- 
lian died  in  >iay  last,  of  a  consumption,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  —  making  the  sixth,  within  four  months,  of  friends  and 
relations  that  I  have  lost  between  May  and  the  end  of  An- 
gust."— The  cornelian  heart  was  returned  accordinglT ;  and, 
mdoed.  Miss  Pigot  reminded  Lord  Bjrron,  that  be  had  left  it 
with  her  as  a  deposit,  not  a  gift.  It  u  now  In  the  possession 
of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh.] 

*  [**  When  I  was  a  youth,  I  was  reckoned  a  good  actor. 
Dcsides  Harrow  speeches,  in  which  I  shone,  I  enacted  Pen- 
ruddock,  in  the  *  Wheel  of  Fortune,*  and  Tristram  Fickle, 
in  the  I'arce  of  *  The  Weathercock,'  for  three  nights,  in 
some  private  theatricals  at  Southwell,  in  1806,  with  great 
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since  taste  has  now  expunged  licentious  wit. 

Which  stamped  disgrace  on  all  an  author  writ ; 

Since  now  to  plcose  with  purer  scenes  we  seek. 

Nor  dare  to  call  the  blush  from  Beauty^s  cheek ; 

Oh  I  let  the  modest  Muse  some  pity  claim. 

And  meet  indulgence,  though  she  find  not  fiune. 

Still,  not  for  her  alone  we  wish  respect. 

Others  appear  more  conscious  of  defect : 

To-night  no  veteran  Rosdi  you  behold. 

In  aU  the  arts  of  scenic  action  old ; 

No  Cooke,  no  Kemble,  can  salute  you  here. 

No  SIddons  draw  the  sympathetic  tear ; 

To-night  you  throng  to  witness  the  del/ut  ^ 

Of  embryo  actors,  to  the  Drama  new : 

Here,  then,  our  almost  unfledged  wings  we  try ; 

Clip  not  our  pinions  ere  the  birds  can  fly : 

Failing  in  this  our  first  attempt  to  soar. 

Drooping,  alas  I  we  fidl  to  rise  no  more. 

Not  one  poor  trembler  only  fear  betrays. 

Who  hopes,  yet  almost  druds,  to  meet  your  praise ; 

But  all  our  dramatis  personie  wait 

In  fond  suspense  this  crisis  of  their  ftte. 

No  venal  views  our  progress  can  retard. 

Tour  generous  plaudits  are  our  sole  reward  : 

For  these,  each  Hero  all  his  power  displays. 

Each  timid  Heroine  shrinks  before  your  gase. 

Surely  the  last  will  some  protection  find ; 

None  to  the  softer  sex  can  prove  unkind : 

While  Youth  and  Beauty  form  the  female  shield. 

The  sternest  censor  to  the  fiiir  must  yield. 

Tct,  should  our  feeble  effbrts  nought  avail. 

Should,  after  all,  our  best  endeavours  ftil. 

Still  let  s<»ne  mercy  in  your  bosoms  live, 

And^  if  you  can't  applaud,  at  least  forgive. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  FOX, 

TBK  rOLLOWiyO  ILLIBSAAL  ISCraOMfTU  ATTZAtLED   IX 

▲  uoaxixo  rAram. 

<*  Oaa  nation's  foes  lament  on  Fox's  death, 
But  bless  the  hour  when  Pitt  resign'd  his  breath : 
These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue. 
We  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due." 


TO  WHICH  THZ 


▲UTHOA   or  THESE   HSCXS   SXIfT  TBK 
rOLLOWIMO  AKPLT. 


Oh  fibctious  viper  1  whose  envenom'd  tooth 
Would  mangle  still  the  dead,  perverting  truth ; 
What  though  our  **  nation's  foes  **  lament  the  fate. 
With  generous  feeling,  of  the  good  and  great, 
Sliall  dastard  tongues  essay  to  blast  the  name 
Of  him  whose  meed  exists  in  endless  fame  ? 
When  Pnr  expired  in  plenitude  of  power. 
Though  ill  success  obscured  his  dying  hour. 
Pity  her  dewy  wings  before  him  spread. 
For  noble  spirits  "  war  not  with  the  dead : " 
His  (Hends,  in.  tears,  a  last  sad  requiem  gave. 
As  all  his  errors  slumber'd  in  the  grave ; 

applauM.  The  occasional  prolocuo  for  oar  Tolunteer  play 
was  aUo  of  my  composition.  The  other  perrorroert  were 
Toung  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the 
whole  went  off  with  great  effisct  upon  ottr  good-natured  au- 
dience/* —  Byron  Diary,  1831.] 

1  [This  prologue  wai  written  by  the  young  poet,  between 
stages,  on  his  way  from  Harrowgate.  On  getting  into  the 
carriage  at  Chesterfield,  he  said  to  his  companion.  "  Now, 
Plgot,  111  spin  a  prologue  for  our  play ;"  and  before  they 


He  sunk,  an  Atlas  bending  *neath  the  weight 
Of  cares  o'erwhelming  our  conflicting  state : 
When,  lo !  a  Hercules  in  Fox  appear'd. 
Who  for  a  time  the  ruin'd  fabric  rcar'd : 
He,  too,  is  fUrn,  who  Britain's  lo9S  supplied. 
With  him  our  fast-reviving  hopes  have  died ; 
Not  one  great  people  only  raise  his  urn, 
AU  Europe's  fiir-extended  regions  mourn. 
**  These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue. 
To  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due ; " 
Yet  let  not  canker'd  Calumny  assail. 
Or  round  our  statesman  wind  her  gloomy  veiL 
Fox !  o'er  whose  corse  a  mourning  world  must  weep, 
Whose  dear  remains  In  honour'd  marble  sleep ; 
For  whom,  at  last,  e*en  hostile  nations  groan. 
While  Mends  and  foes  alike  his  talents  own ; 
Fox  shall  in  Britain's  future  annals  shine. 
Nor  e'en  to  Pitt  the  patriot's  palm  resign  ; 
Which  Envy,  wearing  Candour's  sacred  mask. 
For  Pitt,  and  Pnr  alone,  has  dared  to  ask.  ^ 


THE  TEAR. 


& 


**  O  lachrvmarum  fons,  tenero  sacros 
Ducentlum  ortus  ex  animo ;  quater 
Felix  I  in  imo  qui  scatcntem 
Pectore  te,  pia  Nympha,  lenslt.'*  —  Cray. 

Whxx  Friendship  or  Love  our  sympathies  move. 
When  Truth  in  a  glance  should  appear. 

The  lips  may  beguile  with  a  dimple  or  smile. 
But  the  test  of  affection  's  a  Tear. 

Too  oft  is  a  smile  but  the  hypocrite's  wile. 

To  mask  detestation  or  fear ; 
Give  me  the  soft  sigh,  whilst  the  soul-telling  eye 

Is  dimm'd  for  a  time  with  a  Tear. 

MUd  Charity's  glow,  to  us  mortals  below. 

Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear ; 
Compassion  will  melt  where  this  virtue  is  felt. 

And  its  dew  is  diffused  In  a  Tear. 

The  man  doom'd  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the  gale. 

Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer, 
As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave  which  may  soon  be  his  grave. 

The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear. 

The  soldier  braves  death  for  a  ftodful  wreath 

In  Glory's  romantic  career ;, 
But  he  raises  the  foe  when  in  battle  laid  low, 

And  bathes  every  wound  with  a  Tear. 

If  with  high-bounding  pride  he  return  to  his  bride, 

Renouncing  the  gore-crimson'd  spear. 
All  his  toils  are  repaid  when,  embracing  the  maid. 

From  her  eyelid  he  kisses  the  Tear. 

Sweet  scene  of  my  youth '  1  seat  of  Friendship  and 
Where  love  chased  each  fast-fleeting  year,  [Truth, 

Loth  to  leave  thee,  I  moum'd,  for  a  last  look  I  tum'd, 
But  thy  spire  was  scarce  seen  through  a  Tear. 

reached  Mansfield  he  had  completed  his  task,— Interrupting, 
only  once,  his  rhyming  reverie,  to  ask  the  proper  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  French  word  **  dibut,**  and,  on  being  answerrd, 
exclaiming,  "  Ay.  that  will  do  for  rhyme  to  *  nev.'  "  The 
epilogue,  which  was  from  the  pen  of  the  Rcr.  Mr.  Bechcr, 
was  dcllTered  by  Lord  Bjrron.] 

*  [The  **  illiberal  Improptu "  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Post,  and  Lord  Dyron's  '*  reply  "  In  the  Morning  Chromclc.  j 

*  Harrow. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Though  my  tows  I  can  poar  to  my  Mary  no  more. 

My  Mary  to  Love  once  so  dear ; 
In  the  shade  of  her  bower  I  remember  the  hour 

She  rewarded  those  vows  with  a  Tear. 

By  another  possest,  may  she  live  ever  1>Iest  I 
Iler  name  still  my  heart  must  revere : 

With  a  sigh  I  resign  what  I  once  thought  was  mine. 
And  forgive  her  deceit  with  a  Tear. 

Ye  fHends  of  my  heart,  ere  from  you  I  depart. 
This  hope  to  my  breast  to  most  near : 

If  ai^n  we  shall  meet  in  this  rural  retreat. 
May  we  meet,  as  we  part,  with  a  Tear. 

When  my  soul  wings  her  flight  to  the  regions  of  night. 
And  my  corse  shall  recline  on  its  bier. 

As  ye  pass  by  the  tomb  where  my  ashes  consume. 
Oh  I  mototen  their  dust  with  a  Tear. 

May  no  marble  bestow  the  splendour  of  woe. 

Which  the  childnrn  of  vanity  rear ; 
No  fiction  of  fimie  shall  blazon  my  name  ; 

AU  I  ask— all  I  wtoh— to  a  Tear. 

OcU)ber  2Gtb,  1806. 


REPLY  TO  SOME  VERSES  OF  J.  IC.  B.  PIGOT, 
ESQ.,  ON  THE  CRUELTY  OF  HIS  MISTRESS. 

Why,  Pigot,  complain  of  thto  damsel's  disditn, 

Why  thus  in  despair  do  you  fret  ? 
For  months  you  may  try,  yet,  believe  me,  a  sigh 

Will  never  obtain  a  coquette. 

Would  you  teach  her  to  love  ?  for  a  time  seem  to  rove ; 

At  first  she  may  firown  in  a  pet ; 
But  leave  her  awhile,  she  shortly  will  smile. 

And  then  yon  may  kiss  your  coquette. 

For  such  are  the  airs  of  these  fanciful  fairs. 

They  think  all  our  homage  a  debt : 
Yet  a  partial  neglect  soon  takes  an  effect. 

And  humbles  the  proudest  coquette. 

Dissemble  your  pain,  and  lengthen  your  chain. 

And  seem  her  hauteur  to  regret ; 
If  again  you  shall  sigh,  she  no  more  will  deny 

That  yours  U  the  rosy  coquette. 

If  still,  fh>m  false  pride,  your  pangs  she  deride, 

Thto  whimsical  virgin  forget ; 
Some  other  admire,  who  will  melt  with  your  fire. 

And  laugh  at  the  little  coquette. 

For  me,  I  adore  some  twenty  or  more. 

And  love  them  most  dearly ;  but  yet,  ^ 

Though  my  heart  they  enthral,  I'd  abandon  them  all. 
Did  they  act  like  your  blooming  coquette. 

No  longer  repine,  adopt  thto  design. 

And  break  through  her  slight- woven  net ; 

Away  with  despair,  no  longer  forbear 
To  fly  from  the  captious  coquette. 

Then  quit  her,  my  fHend  I  your  bosom  defend. 
Ere  quite  with  her  snares  you  *re  beset :       [smart. 

Lest  your  deep-wounded  heart,  when  incensed  by  the 
Should  lead  you  to  curse  the  coquette. 

October  TTih,  1806. 


(b-- 


TO  THE  SIGHINO  STBEPHON: 


YouK  pardon,  my  fHend,  if  my  rhyniei  did 

Your  pardon,  a  thousand  times  o*cr : 
From  friendship  I  strove  your  pangs  to  tanore. 

But  I  swear  I  will  do  to  no  more. 

Since  your  beautlAil  maid  your  flame  has  repaid. 

No  more  I  your  folly  regret ; 
She 's  now  most  divine,  and  I  bow  at  the  shrine 

Of  thto  quickly  reformed  ooqnette. 

Yet  stm,  I  must  own,  I  should  never  have  known 
From  your  verses,  what  dse  she  deserved ; 

Your  pain  seem'd  to  great,  I  pitied  your  &te. 
As  your  fkir  was  so  devilish  reserved. 

Since  the  balm-breathing  kiss  of  tUs  magfeil  mbs 
Can  such  wonderfhl  transports  prodnce ;      [met** 

Since  the  **  world  you  fbrget,  when  your  lips  once  hav« 
My  counsel  will  get  but  abuse. 

You  say,  when  **  I  rove,  I  know  nothing  of  love  ;* 

*Tto  true,  I  am  given  to  range : 
If  I  rightly  remember,  I've  loved  a  good  number, 

Yet  there's  pleasure,  at  least,  in  a  change. 

I  will  not  advance,  by  the  roles  of  romance^ 

To  humour  a  whimsical  fldr ; 
Though  a  smile  may  delight,  yet  a  fhmn  won't  afflight* 

Or  drive  me  to  dreadfiil  despair. 

^yhile  my  blood  to  thus  warm  I  ne'er  shall  refonn. 

To  mix  in  the  Platontots*  school ; 
Of  thto  I  am  sure,  was  my  passion  so  pure, 

Thy  mtotress  would  think  me  a  fooL 

And  if  I  should  shun  every  woman  for  one. 
Whose  image  must  fill  my  whole  breast — 

Whom  I  must  prefer,  and  sigh  but  for  her — 
What  an  insult  *t  would  be  to  the  rest  I 

Now,  Strephon,  good  bye ;  I  cannot  deny 

Your  passion  appears  most  absurd ; 
Such  love  as  you  plead  to  pure  love  indeed. 

For  it  only  consists  in  the  word. 


TO  ELIZA.  1 


Eliza,  what  footo  are  the  Mussulman  sect. 

Who  to  woman  deny  the  soul*s  fhture  existence ; 

Could  they  see  thee,  Elixa,  they'd  own  their  defect. 
And  this   doctrine  would  meet  with  a  general 
restotance. 

Had  their  prophet  possess'd  half  an  atom  of  sense. 
He  ne'er  would  have  women  from  paradise  driven ; 

Instead  of  hto  houris,  a  flimsy  pretence. 
With  women  alone  he  had  peopled  hto  heaven. 

Yet  still,  to  increase  your  calamities  more. 

Not  content  with  depriving  your  bodies  of  spirit. 

He  allots  one  poor  husband  to  share  amongst  fbur  I 

With  souto  you  *d  dispense ;  but  thto  last  who  could 
bear  it? 

1  rSflM  Elixabeth  PiRot,  of  Southwell,  to  whom  several  of 
Lord  BjTon's  earllett  lettort  were  addrasMd.] 
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HIa  religion  to  please  neither  party  is  made ; 

On  husbands 't  is  hard,  to  the  wives  most  uncivil ; 
Still  I  can't  contradict,  what  so  oft  has  been  said, 

**  Though  women  are  angels,  yet  wedlock 's  the 
deviL" 


LACHIN  T  6AIR.  > 

AwAT,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses ! 

In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove  ; 
Restore  me  the  rocks,  where  the  snow-flake  reposes, 

Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  lore : 
Tet,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  mountains* 

Bound  their  white  summits  though  elements  war ; 
Though   cataracts  fixun  *stead  of  smooth-flowing 
fountains, 

I  sigh  for  the  vaUey  of  dark  Loch  na  Qarr. 

Ah !  there  my  young  footsteps  in  in£uicy  wandered ; 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  doak  was  the  plaid ;  3 
On  chieftains  long  perish'd  my  memory  ponder'd. 

As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-covcr'd  glade. 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star ; 
For  ihncy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story, 

Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

"  Shades  of  the  dead  1  have  I  not  heard  your  voices 

Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  gale  ?** 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  r^oices. 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o'er  his  own  Highland  vale. 
Round  Loch  na  Garr  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers. 

Winter  {^resides  in  his  cold  icy  car : 
Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  ikthers ; 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 


*'IlI-starr'd9,  though  brave,^  did  no.  visions  foreboding 

Tell  you  that  fhte  had  forsaken  your  cause  ?'* 
Ah !  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Culloden,  ^ 

Victory  crown'd  not  your  Ml  with  applause : 
StiU  were  you  happy  in  death's  earthy  slumber, 

You  rest  with  your  dan  in  the  caves  of  Braemar ;  & 
The  pibroch  resounds,  to  the  piper's  loud  number. 

Tour  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

1  Laehin  jr  (?«#r,  or.  as  it  is  pronoaneed  in  the  Ene,  Loeh 
M  Garr,  towers  proudly  pre-moinenl  in  th«  Northern  High- 
lands, near  Invercauld.  One  of  our  modem  tourists  men- 
tions It  as  the  highest  mountain,  perhaps,  in  Great  Britain. 
Be  this  as  It  majr.lt  Is  certainlr  one  of  the  most  sublime  and 
picturesque  amongst  our  "  Cfaledonion  Alps."  Its  appear- 
ance is  of  a  dusliy  nue,  but  the  summit  is  toe  seat  of  eternal 
snows.  Near  Laehin  j  Galr  I  spent  some  of  the  early  part 
of  my  liCs,  the  raooUactioa  of  which  has  given  birth  to  these 


*  This  word  is  erroneously  pronounced  nlotf ;  the  proper 
pronunciation  (according  to  tna  Scotch)  is  shown  by  tlio 
orthography. 

*  I  allude  here  to  my  maternal  ancestors,  **  the  Gordons,** 
many  of  whom  fought  for  the  unfortunate  Prince  Charles, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pretender.  This  branch  was 
nearly  allied  by  blood,  as  well  as  attachment,  to  the  Stuarts. 
George,  the  second  Earl  of  Huntley,  married  the  Princess 
Annabella  Stuart,  daughter  of  James  the  First  of  Scotland. 
By  her  he  left  four  sons :  the  third.  Sir  William  Gordon,  I 
hare  the  honour  to  claim  as  one  of  my  progenitors. 

*  Whether  any  perished  in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  I  am  not 
certain ;  but,  as  many  fell  in  the  insurrection,  I  have  used 
the  name  of  the  principal  action,  "  par$  pro  toto." 

*  A  tract  of  the  Highlands  so  called.  There  is  also  a  Castle 
of  Braemar. 

<  rin  "  TIm  Island,'*  a  poem  written  a  year  or  two  before 
Lord  Byron's  death,  we  have  these  lines  — 


Tears  have  roll'd  on.  Loch  na  Garr,  since  I  left  you, 

Tears  must  elapse  ere  I  trpad  you  again : 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flowYs  has  bereft  you. 

Yet  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plaint 
England  l  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic 

To  one  who  has  roved  o*er  the  mountains  afiir : 
Oh  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic  I 

The  steep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr  1  ^ 


0> 


TO  ROMANCE. 

PAanrr  of  golden  dreams,  Romance  I 

Auspicious  queen  of  childish  joys. 
Who  lead'st  along,  in  airy  dance. 

Thy  votive  train  of  girls  and  boys ; 
At  length,  in  spells  no  longer  bound, 

I  break  the  fetters  of  my  youth ; 
No  more  I  tread  thy  mystic  round. 

But  leave  thy  realms  for  those  of  Truth. 

And  yet  *t  is  hard  to  quit  the  dreams 

Which  haunt  the  unsuspicious  soul, 
Mliere  every  nymph  a  goddess  seems, 

^Vhose  eyes  through  rays  immortal  ro!I ;   ^ 
While  Fancy  hcdds  her  boundless  reign. 

And  all  assume  a  varied  hue ; 
When  virgins  seem  no  longer  vain. 

And  even  woman's  smiles  are  true. 

And  must  we  own  thee  but  a  name. 

And  firom  thy  hall  of  clouds  descend  ?. 
Nor  And  a  sylph  in  every  dame, 

A  Pylades  7  in  every  fHend  ? 
But  leave  at  once  thy  realms  of  air 

To  mingling  bands  of  fidry  elves  ; 
Confess  that  woman  *8  fidse  as  fidr. 

And  friends  have  feeling  for — themselves  1* 

With  shame  I  own  I  *ve  felt  thy  sway 
Repentant,  now  thy  reign  is  o*er : 

No  more  thy  precepts  I  obey, 
No  more  on  fonded  pinions  soar. 

Fond  fool  I  to  love  a  sparkling  eye. 
And  think  that  eye  to  truth  was  dear ; 
o  trust  a  passing  wanton's  sigh. 
And  melt  beneath,  a.  wanton's  tear  1 

■*  He  who  first  met  the  Highlands*  swelUne  blue 
WiB  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue. 
Hail  In  each  crag  a  friend's  Csmlliar  face. 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 
Long  have  I  roam'd  through  lands  which  are  not  mine. 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apetmine, 
Revered.  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep : 
But 't  was  not  all  long  ages'  lore,  qor  all 
Tkeiv  nature  held  me  in  their  thrilling  thrall  i 
The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  boy. 
And  Loch  na  Garr  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  Troy, 
Mix'd  Celtic  memories  witii  the  Phrygian  mount. 
And  Highland  linns  with  Castalle's  dear  fount.'* 

**  When  very  younK."  (be  adds  in  a  note)  **  about  eight 
years  of  age,  after  an  attack  of  the  scarlet  fever  at  Aberdeen, 
I  was  removed,  by  medical  advice,  into  the  Highlands,  and 
from  this  period  I  date  my  love  of  mountainous  countries.  I 
can  never  forget  the  eflfbct,  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  Eng* 
land,  of  the  only  thing  I  had  long  seen,  even  in  miniature,  of 
a  mountain,  in  the  Malvern  Ililli.  After  I  returned  to  ClicU 
tenham,  I  used  to  watch  them  every  afternoon,  at  sunset, 
with  a  sensation  which  I  cannot  describe."] 

7  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  Pylades  was  the  com* 
panlon  of  Orestes,  and  a  partner  in  one  of  those  frieodihips 
which,  with  those  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  Nisus  and  Eu- 
ryalus,  Damon  and  Pythias,  have  been  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity as  remarkable  instances  of  attachments,  which  in  all 
probability  never  existed  beyond  the  imagination  uf  the  poet, 
or  the  page  of  an  historian,  or  modem  novelist. 
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Romance  I  disgusted  with  deceit. 

Far  from  thy  motley  court  I  fly, 
Where  Affectation  holds  her  scat. 

And  sickly  SensibOity ; 
Whose  silly  tears  can  never  flow 

For  any  pangs  excepting  thine ; 
Who  turns  aside  from  real  woe. 

To  steep  in  dew  thy  gaudy  shrine. 

Now  join  with  saUe  Sympathy, 

With  cypress  crown*d,  anay'd  in  weeds. 
Who  heares  with  thee  her  simple  sigh. 

Whose  breast  for  every  bosom  Uceds ; 
And  call  thy  sylvan  female  dioir. 

To  mourn  a  swain  for  ever  gone. 
Who  once  could  glow  with  equal  fire. 

But  bends  not  now  before  thy  throne. 

Ye  genial  nymphs,  whose  ready  tears 

On  all  occasions  swiftly  flow ; 
Whose  bosoms  heave  with  fknded  fiears. 

With  fimded  flames  and  phrensy  glow ; 
Say,  will  you  mourn  my  absent  name, 

Apostate  firom  your  gentle  trsin  ? 
An  inbnt  bard  at  least  may  daim 

From  you  a  sympathetic  strain. 

Adieu,  fond  race  t  a  long  adieu  I 

The  hour  of  fiite  is  hovering  nigh ; 
£*en  now  the  gulph  appears  in  view, 

^Vhere  unlamented  you  must  lie : 
Oblivion's  blackening  lake  is  seen. 

Convulsed  by  gales  you  cannot  weather ; 
Where  you,  and  eke  your  gentle  queen, 

Alas !  must  perish  altogether. 


ANSWER  TO  SOME  ELEGANT  VERSES 

SaXT  BY  ▲  FRIBND  TO  THE  AUTHOa,  COMrULIKIXG 
THAT  ONE  OP  MIS  DSSCaiFTIONS  WAS  KATHCE  TOO 
WARMLY  DEAWy.  • 

**  But  If  any  old  lady,  knight,  priest,  or  physician. 
Should  condemn  me  for  printing  a  second  edition ; 
If  good  Madam  Squintum  my  wort  should  abuse. 
May  1  Teoture  to  gire  her  a  smack  of  my  muse  ?  ** 

New  Bath  Gmde. 

Cakdoue  compels  me,  Bechee1>  to  commend 
The  verse  which  blends  the  censor  with  tbe  fHend. 
Your  strong  yet  Just  reproof  extorts  applause 
From  me,  the  heedless  and  imprudent  cause. 
For  this  wild  error  which  pervades  my  strain, 
I  sue  for  pardon, — must  I  sue  in  vain  7 
The  wise  sometimes  firom  Wisdom's  ways  depart : 
Can  youth  then  hush  the  dictates  of  the  heart  ? 
Precepts  of  prudence  curb,  but  can*t  control,  . 
The  fierce  emotions  of  the  flowing  souL 
When  Love's  delirium  haunts  the  glowing  mind. 
Limping  Decorum  lingers  tu  behind : 

1  (The  Rev.  John  Becher.  prebendary  of  Southwell,  the 
well-known  author  of  seven!  philanthrooic  plant  for  tbe 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  toe  poor.  In  this  gentleman 
the  youth M  poet  found  not  onl^  an  honest  and  judidous 
critic,  but  a  sincere  friend.  To  lus  care  tbe  superintendence 
of  the  second  edition  of  "  Hours  of  Idleness.'*  during  its 
progress  through  a  country  press,  was  intrusted,  and  at  his 
suzKPStion  several  corrections  and  omissions  were  made. 
**  I  must  return  >*ott,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  written 
in  Febniarr,  ISCS.  **  my  best  acknowledgments  for  the  in- 
terest you  nave  taken  in  me  and  my  poetical  bantlings,  and 


Vainly  the  dotard  mends  her  prudish  paoe^ 
Outstript  and  vanquish'd  in  the  mental 
The  young,  the  old,  have  worn  the  cbalns  of  love : 
Let  those  they  ne'er  oonflned  my  lay  repratc : 
Let  those  whose  souls  contemn  the  plwring  power 
Their  censures  on  the  hapless  victim  shower. 
Oh  I  how  I  hate  the  nerveless,  fHgld  waogg 
The  ceaseless  echo  of  the  rhyming  throngs 
Whoae  labour'd  lines  in  chilling  nmnbers  flow. 
To  paint  a  pang  the  author  ne'er  can  know  1 
The  artless  Helicoo  I  boast  is  youth ;  — 
My  lyre,  the  heart ;  my  muse,  the  simple  trath. 
Far  be  *t  fhxn  me  the  ••  virgin's  mind"  to  *■  taint :" 
Seduction**  dread  Is  here  no  slight  restiainL 
The  makl  whose  virgin  breast  is  void  of  guile^ 
Whose  wishes  dimple  in  a  modest  smile, 
^Vhose  downcast  eye  disdains  the  wanton  leer. 
Firm  in  her  virtue's  strength,  yet  not  severe- 
She  whom  a  conscious  grace  shall  thus  reflne 
Will  ne'er  be  <*  tainted"  by  a  strain  of  mine. 
But  for  the  nymph  whose  premature  desires 
Torment  her  bosom  with  unholy  fires. 
No  net  to  snare  her  willing  heart  is  spread ; 
She  would  have  ikllen,  though  she  ne'er  had  rcid. 
For  me,  I  fkin  would  please  the  choaen  flew. 
Whose  souls,  to  feeling  and  to  nature  tme^ 
wm  spare  the  childish  verse,  and  not  destroy 
The  light  efi^uions  of  a  heedless  boy. 
I  seeknot  glory  ttam  the  sensdess  crowd ;  ' 
Of  fended  laurels  I  shall  ne'er  be  proud : 
Their  warmest  plaudits  I  would  scarcely  prize. 
Their  sueen  or  censures  I  alike  despise. 

Korember  16. 1808. 
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ELECT  ON  NEWSTEAIX  ABBET.  • 

**  It  U  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gooe  I  they  roU  beltara 
me  with  aU  their  deeds."  —  Ouian. 

Newstead  1  fest-feUing,  once-resplendent  dome  ! 

Beligion's  shrine  !  repentant  Heket's  '  pride  1 
Of  warriors,  monks,  and  dames  the  doister'd  tomb^ 

Whose  pensive  shades  around  thy  ruins  glide. 

Hail  to  thy  pile  !  more  honoured  in  thy  fen 
Than  modem  mansions  in  their  pillar'd  state; 

Proudly  miOcstic  fhmns  thy  vaulted  haD, 
Scowling  defiance  on  the  blasts  of  fkte. 

No  mail-clad  serfe  *,  obedient  to  their  lord. 
In  grim  array  the  crimson  cross  &  demand ; 

Or  gay  assemble  round  the  festive  board 
Their  chiefs  retainers,  an  immortal  band : 

Else  might  inspiring  Fancy's  magic  eye 

Retrace  their  progress  through  the  lapse  of  time. 

Marking  each  ardent  youth,  ordain'd  to  die, 
A  votive  pilgrim  in  Judea's  dime. 

I  shall  ever  be  proud  to  show  how  much  I  esteem  the  «rfMer 
and  the  adviser.*'] 

*  As  one  poem  on  this  subject  Is  already  printed,  the  anchor 
bad,  originally,  no  intention  of  inserting  the  following.  It  is 
now  added  at  the  particular  request  of  some  friends. 

*  Hennr  II.  founded  Xewstead  soon  alter  tlM  morder  of 
Thomas  a  Bediet.    [See  ai><r,  p.  378.  note.] 

*  This  T.-ord  is  used  by  Walter  Scott,  in  his  poem,  **  The 
Wild  Huntsman  i  "  s)'nonymous  with  rassal. 

*  The  red  cross  was  the  badge  of  the  crusaders. 
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But  not  from  thee,  dark  pile  t  departs  the  chief ; 

His  feudal  realm  in  other  regions  lay : 
In  thee  the  wounded  conscience  courts  relief 

Betiring  from  the  garish  blase  of  day. 


in  thy  gloomy  cells  and  shades  profound 
The  monk  allured  a  world  he  ne'er  could  view ; 
Or  blood«stain*d  guilt  repenting  solace  found. 
Or  innocence  from  stem  oppression  flew. 

A  monarch  bade  thee  from  that  wild  arise, 

Where  Sherwood's  outlaws  once  were  wont  to  prowl ; 

And  Superstition's  crimes,  of  various  dyes. 
Sought  shelter  in  the  priest's  protecting  cowl. 

Where  now  the  grass  exhales  a  murky  dew. 
The  humid  pall  of  llfe-eztlnguish'd  clay, 

In  sainted  feme  the  sacred  fethers  grew, 
2f or  raised  their  pious  voices  but  to  pray. 

Where  now  the  bats  their  wavering  wings  extend 
Soon  as  the  gloaming  i  spreads  her  waning  shade, 

The  choir  did  oft  their  mingling  vespers  blend. 
Or  matin  orisons  to  Mary  >  paid. 

Tears  roll  on  years ;  to  ages,  ages  yield ; 

Abbots  to  abbots,  in  a  line,  succeed : 
Beligion's  charter  their  protecting  shield 

Tin  royal  sacrilege  their  doom  decreed. 

One  holy  Hkkrt  rear'd  the  gothic  walls. 
And  bade  the  pious  inmates  rest  in  peace  ; 

Another  Ukx&t^  the  kind  gift  recalls. 
And  bids  devotion's  hallow'd  echoes  cease. 

Vain  is  each  threat  or  supplicating  prayer  ; 

He  drives  them  exiles  from  their  blest  abode. 
To  roam  a  dreary  world  in  deep  despair-— 

No  friend,  no  home,  no  reftige,  but  their  God. 

Hark  how  the  hall,  resounding  to  the  strain, 
Shakes  with  the  martial  music's  novel  din  t 

The  heralds  of  a  warrior's  haughty  reign. 
High  crested  banners  wave  thy  walls  within. 

Of  changing  sentinels  the  distant  hum. 

The  mirth  of  feasts,  the  clang  of  bumish'd  arms, 

The  braying  trumpet  and  the  hoarser  drum. 
Unite  in  concert  with  increased  alarms. 

An  abbey  once,  a  regal  fortress^  now, 

Encircled  by  insulting  rebel  powers, 
War's  dread  machines  o'erhang  thy  threatening  brow, 

And  dart  destruction  in  sulphureous  showers. 

Ah  vain  defence  1  the  hostile  traitor's  siege. 

Though  oft  repulsed,  by  guile  o'ercomes  the  brave ; 

His  thronging  foes  oppress  the  foithftil  liege. 
Rebellion's  reeking  standards  o'er  him  wave. 

I  As  **  ftloaraine,'*  the  Scottish  word  for  twilight.  i»  thr 
more  poetical,  and  bu  been  recommended  by  many  eraloent 
literary  men,  partlcoiarly  by  Dr.  Moore  in  his  Leitcri  to 
Burns.  I  have  ventured  to  use  it  on  account  of  its  liannony. 

>  The  priory  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 

*  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  Henry  VIII. 
bestowed  Newitcad  Abbey  on  Sir  John  Dyron.  [See  anti, 
p.  378.  note.] 

*  Newttead  sustained  a  considerable  sieffe  in  the  war 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament. 

»  Lord  Byron,  and  his  brother  Sir  William,  held  high 
commands  in  tlie  royal  array.  The  former  w.is  general  in 
chief  in  Ireland,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  governor  to 
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Not  unavenged  the  raging  baran  yields ; 

The  blood  of  traitors  smears  the  purple  plain ; 
Unoooquer'd  still,  his  fklchioo  there  he  wields. 

And  days  of  glory  yet  for  him  remain. 

Still  in  that  hour  the  warrior  wished  to  strew 
Self-gather'd  laurels  on  a  self-sought  grave ; 

But  Charles'  protecting  genius  hither  flew, 

The  monarch's  friend,  the  monarch*k  hope,  to  save. 

Trembling,  she  snatch'd  him  ^  from  th'  unequal  strife. 

In  other  flelds  the  torrent  to  repel ; 
For  nobler  combats,  here,  resented  his  life. 

To  lead  the  band  where  godlike  Jalklano  ^fcU. 

Inm  thee,  poor  pile  I  to  lawless  plunder  given. 
While  dying  groans  their  painftil  requiem  sound, 

Esr  different  incense  now  ascends  to  heaven. 
Such  victims  wallow  on  the  gory  ground. 

There  many  a  pale  and  ruthless  robber's  corse, 
Noisome  and  ghast,  defiles  thy  sacred  sod ;  ' 

O'er  mingling  man,  and  horse  commix'd  with  hone. 
Corruption's  heap,  the  savage  spoilers  trod. 

Graves,  long  with  rank  and  sighing  weeds  o'erspread, 
Bansack'd,  resign  perforce  their  mortal  mould : 

From  rufilan  fengs  escape  not  e'en  the  dead. 
Baked  firom  repose  in  search  for  buried  gold. 

Hush'U  is  the  harp,  unstrung  the  warlike  lyre. 
The  minstrel's  palsied  hand  reclines  in  death ; 

No  more  he  strikes  the  quivering  chords  with  flrc^ 
Or  sings  the  glories  of  the  martial  wreath. 

At  length  the  sated  murderers,  gorged  with  prey. 
Retire ;  the  clamour  of  the  fight  is  o'er ; 

SDcnce  again  resumes  her  awftU  sway. 
And  sable  Horror  guards  the  massy  door. 

Here  Desolation  hdlds  her  dreary  court : 
What  satellites  declare  her  dismal  reign  I 

Shrieking  their  dirge,  ill-omen'd  birds  resort. 
To  flit  their  vigils  in  the  hoary  fene. 

Soon  a  new  mom's  restoring  beams  dispel 
The  clouds  of  anarchy  from  Britain's  skies ; 

The  flerce  usurper  seeks  his  native  hell,. 
And  Nature  triumphs  as  the  tyrant  dlei. 

With  stonns  she  welcomes  his  expiring  groans ; 

Whirlwinds,  responsive,  greet  his  labouring  breath ; 
Earth  shudders  as  her  caves  receive  his  bones, 

Loathing  7  the  offering  of  so  dark  a  death. 

The  legal  ruler  &  now  resumes  the  helm. 
He  guides  through  gentle  seas  the  prow  of  state ; 

Hope  cheers,  with  wonted  smiles,  the  peacefU  realm. 
And  heals  the  bleeding  wounds  of  wearied  hate. 

James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  the  unhappy  James  II. ; 
the  latter  had  a  principal  share  in  many  actions. 

<  Ludas  Gary,  Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  the  most  accom- 
plished man  of  his  age,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury, 
charging  in  the  ranlu  of  Lord  Byron's  regiment  of  cavalry. 

'  This  is  an  historical  feet.  A  violent  tempest  occurred 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  death  or  interment  of  Crom- 
well, which  occasioned  many  disputes  between  his  partisans 
and  the  cavaliers :  both  interpreted  the  drcumstanoe  into 
divine  interposition  ;  but  whether  as  approbation  or  con- 
demnation, we  leave  for  the  casuists  of  thai  age  to  decide.  I 
have  made  such  use  of  the  occurrence  as  suited  the  subject 
of  ray  poem.  "  Charles  II. 
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The  gloomy  tenants,  Newstead !  of  thy  celU, 

Ilotrllng,  resign  their  violated  nest; 
Again  the  master  on  his  tenure  dwells, 

Ei^oy'd,  from  absence,  with  .enraptured  zesL 

Vassals,  within  thy  hospitable  pale. 

Loudly  carousing,  bless  their  lord's  return ; 

Culture  again  adorns  the  gladdening  vale. 
And  matrons,  once  lamenting,  cease  to  mourn. 

A  thousand  songs  on  tuneful  echo  float. 
Unwonted  foUage  mantles  o*er  the  trees ; 

And  hark  I  the  boms  proclaim  a  mellow  note. 
The  hunters*  cry  hangs  lengthening  on  the  breeze. 

Beneath  their  coursers*  hoofii  the  valleys  shake : 
What  fears,  what  anxious  hopes,  attend  the  chase  ! 

The  dying  stag  seeks  refUge  in  the  Lake ;  ^ 
Exulting  Shouts  announce  the  finish'd  race. 

Ah  happy  days !  too  happy  to  endure! 

Such  simple  sports  our  plain  forefathers  knew : 
No  siilendid  vices  glitter'd  to  allure ; 

Their  joys  were  many,  as  their  cares  were  few. 

From  these  descending,  sons  to  sires  succeed ; 

Time  steals  along,  and  Death  uprrars  his  dart ; 
Another  chief  impels  the  foaming  steed. 

Another  crowd  pursue  the  panting  hart. 

Newstcad  I  what  saddening  change  of  scene  is  thine ! 

Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay ! 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 

Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway. 

Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  gray  worn  towers ; 

Thy  vaults,  where  dead- of  feudal  ages  sleep ; 
Thy  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers ; 

These,  these  he  views,  and  .views  them  but  to 
weep. 

>  [During  the  lifetime  of  the  fifth  Lord  Bjron,  there  wm 
found  la  thU  lake — where  It  Is  supposed  to  have  been  thrown 
for  concealment  by  the  monks  —  a  large  brass*  eagle,  in  the 
bodjr  of  which,  oo  \t»  beins  sent  to  be  cleaned,Aras  discovered 
a  secret  aperture,  concealing  within  it  a  number  of  ancient 
documents  connected  with  the  righu  and  prlTileges  of  th« 
foundation.  At  the  sale  of  the  old  Lord's  eflkcts,  in  1776, 
this  eagle  was  purchased  by  a  watchmaker  of  Nottingham  ; 
and  it  now  forms,  through  the  liberalitr  of  Sir  lUchard 
Kaje,  an  appropriate  ornament  of  the  nne  old  church  of 
SouthweU.1 

*  [**  Come  what  may,**  wrote  Lord  Byron  to  his  mother,  in 
March,  1809,  **  Newstead  and  1  stand  or  iall  together.  I 
have  now  lived  on  the  spot :  I  bare  fixed  my  heart  upoo  it ; 
and  no  pressure,  present  or  fViture,  shall  induce  me  to  barter 
the  last  vestige  of  our  inheritance.  I  have  that  pride  witiiin 
roe  which  will  enable  me  to  support  difBcultlet.  1  can  endure 
privations ;  but  could  1  obtain.  In  exchange  for  Newstead 
Abbey,  the  first  fortune  In  the  country,  I  would  reject  the 

Eroposition.    Set  your  mind  at  ease  on  that  score;  1  feel 
ke  a  man  of  honour,  and  I  will  not  sell  Newstead."] 

3  ["  We  cannot,**  says  the  Critical  Review  for  September, 
1S07,  **  but  hail,  with  something  of  prophetic  rapture,  the 
hope  conveyed  In  the  closing  stanxa — 

*  Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine/  "  ftc] 

*  [The  reader  who  turns  from  this  Elegy  to  the  stansas  de- 
scriptive of  Newstead  Abbey  and  the  surrounding  scenerv,  in 
the  thirteenth  canto  of  Don  Juan,  cannot  fail  to  remarli  liow 
frequently  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  two  pieces  are  the 
same :  or  to  be  delighted  and  instructed,  in  comparing  the 
Juvenile  sketch  with  the  bold  touclies  and  mellow  colouring 
of  the  master's  picture.] 

»  [These  verses  were  composed  while  Lord  Byron  was 
suflbring  under  severe  illness  and  depression  of  spirits.    **  I 


Tet  are  his  tears  no  emblem  of  regret : 
Cherish'd  affiection  only  bids  them  flow. 

Pride,  hope,  and  love  forbid  him  to  forget. 
But  warm  his  bosom  with  impasion'd  glow. 

Yet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes 
Or  gewgaw  grottoes  of  the  vainly  great ; 

Tet  lingers  'mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs. 
Nor  breathes  a  murmur  'gainst  the  will  of  Ihte.  < 

Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine. 
Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray ;  s 

Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine, 
And  blea  thy  future  as  thy  former  day.  ^ 


CHILDISH  BECOLLECTIONS.  » 

**  I  oannot  but  remember  such  things  were,      <^ 
And  were  most  dear  to  me.'*  % 

Whxx  slow  Disease,  with  all  her  host  of  pains. 
Chills  the  warm  tide  which  flows  along  the  veins ; 
When  Health,  aSHghted,  spreads  her  rosy  wing. 
And  flies  with  every  changing  gale  of  spring ; 
Not  to  the  aching  frame  alone  confined. 
Unyielding  pangs  assail  the  drooping  miod : 
What  grisly  forms,  the  spectrfr^ndn  of  woe. 
Bid  shuddering  Nature  shrink  beneath  the  blow. 
With  Resignation  wage  relentless  strife. 
While  Hope  retires  appall'd,  and  clings  to  life. 
Yet  less  the  pang  when,  through  the  tedious  hour. 
Remembrance  sheds  around  her  genial  power, 
CaUs  back  the  vanish'd  days  to  rapture  given. 
When  love  was  bliss,  and  Beauty  form'd  our  heaven ; 
Or,  dear  to  youth,  portrays  each  childish  scene. 
Those  fairy  bowers,  where  all  in  turn  have  been. 
As  when  through  clouds  that  pour  the  summer  stoim 
The  orb  of  day  unveils  his  distant  form. 
Gilds  with  fidnt  beams  the  crystal  dews  of  rain. 
And  dimly  twinkles  o'er  the  watery  plain ; 

was  laid,**  he  says,  **  on  my  back,  when  that  schoolboy  thfaig 
was  written,  or  rather,  dictated — expecting  to  rise  no  more, 
mv  physician  having  taken  his  sixteenth  fee."   In  the  private 

volume  the  poem  opened  with  the  following  lines : 

**  Hence  1  thou  unvaryine  song  of  varied  loves. 
Which  youth  commends,  raaturer  age  reproves ; 
Which  every  rhyming  bard  repeats  by  rata. 
By  thousands  echo'd  to  the  self-same  note  1 
Tired  of  the  dull,  unceasing,  copious  strain, 
"ilj  soul  is  panting  to  be  f^ee  again. 
Farewell !  ye  nymphs  propitious  to  my  verse. 
Some  other  Damon  will  your  charms  r^earse ; 
Some  other  paint  his  pangs,  in  hope  of  bliss. 
Or  dwell  in  rapture  on  your  nectar'd  kiss. 
Those  beauties,  grateftu  to  my  ardent  sight. 
No  more  entrance  my  senses  m  delight ; 
Those  bosoms,  form'd  of  aniw,«f^  snow. 
Alike  are  tasteless,  and  unfeeling  now. 
These  to  some  happier  lover  I  resign  — 
The  mem<M7  of  those  joys  alone  is  mine. 
Censure  no  more  shall  brand  my  humble  name. 
The  child  of  passion  and  the  fool  of  fame. 
Weary  of  love,  of  life,  devoured  with  spleen, 
I  rest  a  perfect  TImon,  not  nineteen. 
World  I  I  renounce  thee  !  all  my  hope  *s  o'ercast : 
Uue  sigh  I  give  thee,  but  that  sigh  's  the  last. 
Friends,  foes,  and  females,  now  alike  adieu ! 
Would  I  could  add  remembrance  of  you  too  I 
Yet  though  the  ftiture  dark  and  cheerless  gleams. 
The  curse  of  memory,  hovering  in  my  dreams, 
Depicu  with  glowing  pencil  all  those  rears. 
Ere  yet  my  cup.  empoison'd.  flow'd  wfth  tean ; 
Still  rules  my  senses  with  tyrannic  sway, 
Tlie  past  confounding  with  the  present  day. 

**  Alas  !  in  vain  I  coeck  the  maddening  thought ; 
It  still  recurs,  unlook'd  for  and  unsougiit : 
My  soul  to  Fancy's,"  &c  &c,  as  at  line  39.] 
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Thus,  while  the  future  dark  and  cheerless  gleams. 
The  sun  of  memory,  glowing  through  my  dreams, 
Though  sunk  the  radiance  of  his  former  blaxe, 
To  scenes  far  distant  points  his  paler  rays ; 
Still  rules  my  senses  with  unbounded  sway, 
The  past  confoimding  with  the  present  day. 

Oft  does  my  heart  indulge  the  rising  thought, 
Which  still  recurs,  unlookM  for  and  unsought ; 
My  soul  to  Fancy's  fond  suggestion  yields. 
And  roams  romantic  o'er  her  airy  fields : 
Scenes  of  my  youth,  developed,  crowd  to  view, 
To  which  I  long  have  bade  a  last  adieu  1 
Seats  of  delight,  inspiring  youthful  themes ; 
Friends  lost  to  me  for  aye,  except  In  dreams ; 
Some  who  in  marble  prematurely  sleep. 
Whose  forms  I  now  remember  but  to  weep ;. 
Some  who  yet  urge  the  same  scholastic  course 
Of  early  science,  future  fiune  the  source ; 
AYho,  still  contending  in  the  studious  race. 
In  quick  rotation  fill  the  senior  place. 
These  with  a  thousand  visions  now  unite. 
To  dazzle,  though  they  please,  my  aching  sight  ^ 
Ida  1  blest  spot,  where  Science  holds  her  reign. 
How  Joyous  once  I  Join'd  thy  youthful  train  I 
Bright  in  idea  gleams  thy  lofty  spire, 
Again  I  mingle  with  thy  playfld  quire ; 
Our  tricks  of  mischief^  every  childish  game. 
Unchanged  by  time  or  distance,  seem  the  same  ; 
Through  winding  paths  along  the  glade,  I  trace 
The  social  smile  of  every  welcome  fiice ; 
My  wonted  haunts,  my  scenes  of  joy  and  woe. 
Each  eariy  boyish  fHend,  or  youthfiil  foe. 
Our  feuds  dissolved,  but  not  my  ftiendship  post :  — 
I  bless  the  former,  and  forgive  the  last 
Hours  of  my  youth  1  when,  nurtured  in  my  breast^ 
To  love  a  stranger,  friendship  made  me  blest ;  — 
Friendship,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youth. 
When  every  artless  bosom  throbs  with  truth  ; 
Untaught  by  worldly  wisdom  how  to  feign. 
And  check  each  impulse  with  prudential  rein  ; 
When  all  we  feel,  our  honest  souls  disclose — 
In  love  to  fHends,  in  open  hate  to  foes ; 
No  vamish*d  tales  the  lips  of  youth  repeat. 
No  dear-bought  knowledge  purchased  by  deceit 
Hypocrisy,  the  gift  of  lengthen'd  years. 
Matured  by  age,  the  garb  of  prudence  wears. 

1  [The  next  flfty-tiz  line*,  to  ~ 

**  Here  fint  remember'd  be  the  Joyous  band,** 
wert  added  In  the  first  edition  of  Hotira  of  Idleneu.] 

>  [Dr.  Butler,  then  head-master  of  Harrow  school.  Had 
Lord  Byron  published  another  edition  of  these  poems.  It  ap- 
pears, irom  a  loose  sheet  in  his  hand-writing,  to  have  been 
his  intention,  instead  of  the  passage  beginning—**  Or,  If  my 
muse  a  pedant's  portrait  drew,*'  to  ixuert— 

**  If  onoe  my  muse  a  luvsher  portrait  drew. 
Warm  with  her  wrongs,  ana  deem'd  the  likeness  true, 
By  cooler  Judgment  taught,  her  fkults  she  owns,— 
with  noble  minds  a  fiuiit  confess'd,  atones."] 

s  [When  Dr.  Drury  retired,  in  1805,  three  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves  for  the  racant  chair,  Messrs.  Drunr,  Evans, 
and  Butler.  **  On  the  first  moretnent  to  which  this  contest 
gave  rise  in  the  school,  young  Wildman,"  says  Moore,  '*  was 
at  the  head  of  the  party  for  Mark  Drury,  while  Byron  held 
himsrif  aloof  fhim  any.  Anxious,  however,  to  have  him  as 
an  ally,  one  of  the  Drury  faction  said  to  Wildman  —  *  Byron, 
I  know,  will  not  Join,  because  he  does  not  choose  to  act  second 
to  any  one ;  but,  by  giving  up  the  leadership  to  him,  you  may 
at  once  secure  him.' "  This  Wildman  accordingly  did,  and 
Byron  took  th4  command.] 

*  [Itutead  of  this  couplet,  the  private  volume  has  the  fol- 
lowmg  four  Uucs :  — 


When  now  the  boy  is  rlpen*d  into  man. 

His  careful  sire  chalks  forth  some  wary  plan ; 

Instructs  his  son  from  candour's  path  to  shrink. 

Smoothly  to  speak,  and  cautiously  to  think ; 

Still  to  assent,  and  never  to  deny — 

A  patron's  praise  can  well  reward  the  lie : 

And  who,  when  Fortune's  warning  voice  is  beard. 

Would  lose  his  opening  prospects  for  a  word  ? 

Although  against  that  word  his  heart  rebel. 

And  truth  Indignant  all  his  bosom  swell. 

Away  with  themes  like  thto !  not  mine  the  task 
From  flattering  fiends  to  tear  the  hateful  mask ; 
Let  keener  bards  delight  in  satire's  sting ; 
My  foncy  soars  not  on  Detraction's  wing : 
Once,  and  but  once,,  she  aim'd  a  deadly  blow. 
To  hurl  defiance  on  a  secret  foe ; 
But  when  that  foe,  from  feeling  or  finm  shame, 
The  cause  unknown,  yet  still  to  me  the  same, 
Wam'd  by  some  firiendly  hint,  perchance,  retired. 
With  this  submission  aU  her  rage  expired. 
From  dreaded  pangs  that  feeble  foe  to  save. 
She  hush'd  her  young  resentment,  and  forgave ; 
Or,  if  my  muse  a  pedant's  portrait  drew, 
PoMPosirs*^  virtues  are  but  known  to  few  s 
I  never  fear'd  the  young  usurper's  nod. 
And  he  who  wields  must  sometimes  feel  the  rod. 
If  since  on  Granta's  fkilings,  known  to  all 
Who  share  the  converse  of  a  collie  hall, 
She  sometimes  trifled  in  a  lighter  strain, 
*Tis  past,  and  thus  she  will  not  sin  again. 
Soon  must  her  early  song  for  ever  cease. 
And  all  may  rail  when  I  shall  rest  in  peace. 

Here  first  remember'd  be  the  joyous  band. 
Who  hail'd  me  chiefs,  obedient  to  command ; 
Who  Join'd  with  me  in  every  bo>ish  sport  — 
Their  first  adviser,  and  their  last  resort ; 
Nor  shrunk  beneath  the  upstart  pedant's  frown. 
Or  all  the  sable  glories  of  his  gown ;  ^ 
Who,  thus  transplanted  from  his  father's  school — 
Unfit  to  govern,  ignorant  of  rule-r- 
Succeeded  him,  whom  all  unite  to  praise, 
The  dear  preceptor  of  my  early  days ; 
PaoBUs  ^  the  pride  of  science,  and  the  boast. 
To  Ida.  now,  alas  1  for  ever  lost 
With  him,  for  years,  we  search'd  the  classic  page. 
And  fear'd  the  master,  though  we  loved  the  sage : 

**  Careless  to  soothe  the  pedant's  fUrious  fh)wn. 
Scarcely  respecting  his  mijestic  gown  ; 
By  which,  in  vain,  he  gaio'd  a  borrow'd  ffrace. 
Adding  new  terror  to  his  sneering  face."j 

*  Dr.  Drury.  This  most  able  and  excellent  man  retired 
from  his  situation  in  March,  1805,  a^r  having  resided  thirty- 
five  years  at  Harrow ;  the  last  twentv  as  head-master ;  an 
office  he  held  with  equal  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
the  very  extensive  school  over  which  he  oreslded.  Pane- 
gyric would  here  be  superfluous:  it  would  be  useless  to 
enumerate  qualifications  which  were  never  doubted.  A  con- 
siderable contest  took  place  between  three  rival  candidates 
for  his  vacant  chair :  of  this  I  can  only  say. 

Si  mea  cum  vestris  valuissent  vota,  Felaagl  I 
Non  foret  ambiguus  tanti  certaminis  hseres. 

[Such  was  Byron's  parting  eulogy  on  Dr.  Drury.  It  may  be 
mterestinK  to  see  oy  the  side  of  It  the  Doctor's  own  ac- 
count of  nis  pupil,  when  first  committed  to  his  care: — **  I 
took,"  says  the  Doctor,  **  my  voung  disciple  into  my  studv, 
and  endeavoured  to  bring  him  forward  by  inquiries  as  to  his 
former  amusements,  eroplo)rroents.  and  associates,  but  with 
little  or  no  cilbct ;  and  I  soon  found  that  a  wild  mountain  colt 
had  been  submitted  to  my  management.  But  there  was  mind 
in  his  eye.  His  manner  and  temper  soon  convinced  me,  that 
he  might  be  led  by  a  silken  string  to  a jraint,  ratiier  than  by  a 
cable ;— and  on  tuat  principle  I  acted.**] 
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Retired  at  last,  his  small  yet  peaceful  seat, 
•From  learning's  labour  is  the  blest  retreat 
PoMrosus  fills  Us  magisterial  chair ; 
PoMrosos  governs, — but,  my  muse,  forbear :  ^ 
Contempt,  in  silence,  be  Uie  pedant's  lot ; 
His  name  and  precepts  be  alike  forgot ! 
No  more  his  mention  shall  my  Terse  degrade,— 
To  him  my  tribute  is  already  paid. 

High,  through  those  elms  with  hoary  branches 
crown'd. 
Fair  Ida*s  bower  adorns  the  landscape  round ; 
There  Science,  finom  her  &vour*d  seat,  survey's 
The  Tale  where  rural  Kature  claims  her  praise ; 
To  her  awhile  resigns  her  youthftil  train. 
Who  move  in  Joy,  and  dance  along  the  plain ; 
In  scattered  groups  each  fkTour'd  haunt  pursue ; 
Repeat  old  pastimes,  and  discover  new ; 
Flush'd  with  his  rays,  beneath  the  noontide  sun. 
In  rival  bands,  between  the  wickets  run, 
DriTe  oVr  the  sward  the  ball  with  active  force. 
Or  chase  with  nimble  feet  its  rapid  course. 
But  these  with  slower  steps  direct  their  way. 
Where  Brent's  cool  waves  in  limpid  currents  stray ; 
While  yonder  few  search  out  some  green  retreat. 
And  arbours  shade  them  from  the  summer  heat : 
Others  again,  a  pert  and  lively  crew. 
Some  rough  and  thoughtless  stranger  placed  in  view. 
With  forlic  quaint  their  antic  Jests  expose. 
And  tease  the  grumbling  rustic  as  he  goes ; 
^or  rest  with  this,  but  many  a  passing  firay 
Tradition  treasures  fbr  a  future  day:  [fought, 

**  *T  was  here   the  gather'd   swains  for  vengeance 
Aqd  here  we  eam'd  the  conquest  dearly  bought ; 
Here  have  we  fled  befbre  superior  might. 
And  here  renew'd  the  wild  tumultuous  fight** 
While  thus  our  souls  with  early  passions  swell. 
In  lingering  tones  resounds  the  distant  bell ; 
Th'  allotted  hour  of  daily  sport  is  o'er, 
And  Learning  beckons  ftom  her  temple's  door. 
No  splendid  tablets  grace  her  simple  hall, 
But  ruder  records  fill  the  dusky  wall ; 
There,  deeply  carved,  behold  !  each  tyro's  name 
Secures  its  owner's  academic  fame ; 
Here  mingling  view  the  names  of  sire  and  son — 
The  one  long  graved,  the  other  just  begun  : 
These  shall  survive  alike  when  son  and  sire 
Beneath  one  common  stroke  of  fkte  expire :  * 
Perhaps  their  last  memorial  these  alone. 
Denied  in  death  a  monumental  stone. 
Whilst  to  the  gale  in  mournful  cadence  wave 
The  sighing  weeds  that  hide  their  nameless  grave. 

>  TTo  this  passAga.  had  Lord  Byron  published  another 
edition  of  Hours  of  Idleness,  it  was  bis  inteation  to  give  the 
foliowing  turn :  — 

**  Another  fills  his  magisterial  chair ; 
Reluctant  Ida  owns  a  stranger's  care : 
Oh  !  may  Like  honours  crown  his  futvire  name : 
If  such  his  Yirtues,  such  shall  be  his  fame."] 

*  [During  a  rebellion  at  Harrow,  the  poet  preveDted  the 
schooUroom  from  being  burnt  down,  br  poinciag  out  to  the 
boys  the  name*  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  on  the  walls.] 

*  [Lord  Byron  elsewhere  thus  describes  hb  usual  course  of 
life  while  at  Harrow  —  "  always  cricketing,  rebelling,  rowing, 
and  in  all  manner  of  mischiefs."  One  day,  in  a  fit  of  dedaoce, 
he  tore  down  all  the  gratingrs  from  the  window  of  the  hall ;  and 
whra  called  upon  by  Dr.  Butler  to  say  why  he  had  committed 
this  Tinlcnce.  ansnerod,  with  stem  coolness,  **  because  they 
darkened  the  room."] 

*  [This  description  of  what  the  roung  poet  felt  In  IWd,  on 
enoouncering  in  the  world  any  of  his  former  schoolfellows. 
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And  here  my  name,  and  many  an  early  firkod's^ 
Along  the  wall  in  lengthen'd  line  extends* 
Though  still  our  deeds  amuse  the  youthful  raoe^ 
Who  tread  our  steps,  and  fill  our  former  plaoe^ 
Who  young  obey'd  their  lords  in  silent  awe. 
Whose  nod  commanded,  and  whose  voice  was  law; 
And  now,  in  turn,  possess  the  reins  of  power. 
To  rule  the  little  tyrants  of  an  hour;  — 
Though  sometimes,  with  the  tales  of  andcnt  day. 
They  pass  the  dreary  winter's  eve  away — 
**  And  thus  our  former  rulers  stemm'd  the  tide. 
And  thus  they  dealt  the  combat  side  by  side ; 
Just  in  this  place  the  mouldering  walls  they  scaled. 
Nor  bolts  nor  bars  against  their  strength  avalTd  ;9 
Here  Paoaus  came,  the  rising  fray  to  qodl. 
And  here  he  fiiltcr'd  furth  his  last  frrewell ; 
And  here  one  night  abroad  they  dared  to  roani. 
While  bold  PoMrosus  bravely  stay'd  at  home ;  ** — 
^^'hilc  thus  they  speak,  the  hour  must  soon  arrive^ 
^lien  names  of  these,  like  ours,  alone  survive : 
Yet  a  few  years,  one  general  wreck  will  wbdm 
The  fidnt  remembrance  of  our  &iry  realm. 

Dear  honest  race  t  though  now  we  meet  no  more. 
One  last  long  look  on  what  we  were  before  — 
Our  first  kind  greetings,  and  our  last  adieu — 
Drew  tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weep  with  you. 
Through  splendid  circles,  fsshion's  gaudy  world. 
Where  folly's  glaring  standard  waves  unftnl'd, 
I  plunged  to  drown  in  noise  my  fond  regret. 
And  all  I  sought  or  hoped  was  to  forgeL 
Vain  wish  I  if  chance  some  wdl-remember'd  Uet, 
Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race. 
Advanced  to  claim  his  friend  with  honest  joy. 
My  eyes,  my  heart,  prodaim'd  me  still  a  boy ; 
The  glittering  scene,  the  fluttering  groups  around. 
Were  quite  forgotten  when  my  friend  was  found : 
The  smiles  of  beauty — (for,  alas  I  I*ve  known 
What  'tis  to  bend  before  Love's  mighty  throne) — 
The  smiles  of  beauty,  though  those  smiles  were  dear, 
CoiUd  hardly  charm  me,  when  that  friend  was  near : 
My  thoughts  bewllder'd  in  the  fond  surprise. 
The  woods  of  Ida  danced  before  my  eyes ; 
I  saw  the  sprightly  wand'rers  pour  along, 
I  saw  and  Join'd  again  the  Joyous  throng ; 
Panting,  again  I  traced  her  lofty  grove. 
And  friendship's  feelings  triumph'd  over  love.  * 

Yet,  why  should  I  alone  with  such  delight. 
Retrace  the  circuit  of  my  former  flight  ? 
Is  there  no  cause  beyond  the  common  claim 
Endear'd  to  all  In  childhood's  very  name  t 

falls  far  short  of  the  page  in  which  be  recordi  an  aoddanCal 
meeting  with  Lord  Clare,  on  the  road  between  laolaand 
Bolotoia  in  1821.  "  ThU  meeting,"  he  says,  **  aimihJlated  for 
a  moment  all  the  years  between  the  present  time  and  th« 
days  of  Harrow,  ft  was  a  new  and  inexplieahle  feeling,  like 
rising  from  the  grare,  to  me.  Clare  too  was  much  agitated — 
more  in  appearance  than  was  myself;  for  I  eould  fed  ols  heart 
beat  to  his  fingers'  ends,  tmless,  indeed,  it  was  the  poise  of 
my  own  which  made  me  think  so.  We  were  but  Are  minutes 
together,  and  on  the  public  road ;  but  1  hardly  reooUect  an 
hour  of  my  existence  which  could  be  weighed  against  tbem." 
—  We  may  also  ouote  the  following  Interesting  sentences  of 
Madame  Guiccioli :  —  "  In  1823  (says  she),  a  few  dan  before 
leaving  Pisa,  we  were  one  evening  seated  In  tlie  (Vden  of  the 
Palazzo  Lanft-anchi.  At  this  moment  a  servant  amwaaccd 
Mr.  Ilobhouse.  The  slight  shade  of  melandioly  dlffiised  over 
Lord  Byron's  (ace  gave  instant  nlace  to  the  liveliest  joy ;  but 
it  was  so  great,  that  it  almost  deprived  him  of  strength.  A 
fearful  paleness  came  over  his  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  were  filled 
with  te.vs  as  he  embraced  his  friend:  his  emotion  was  so 
great  that  ha  was  forced  to  alt  down."] 
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Ah  !  sure  some  stronger  impulse  vibrates  here, 
Which  whispers  firiendship  will  be  doublf  dear. 
To  one  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts  must  roam. 
And  seek  abroad  the  love  denied  at  home. 
Those  hearts,  dear  Ida,  have  I  found  in  thee— 
A  home,  a  world,  a  paradise  to  me. 
Stem  I>eath  forbade  ray  orphan  youth  to  share 
The  tender  guidance  of  a  father's  care. 
Can  rank,  or  e'en  a  guardian's  name,  supply 
The  love  which  glistens  in  a  father's  eye  7 
For  this  can  wealth  or  title's  sound  atone. 
Made,  hf  a  parent's  early  loss,  ray  own  ?  i 
What  brother  springs  a  brother's  love  to  seek  7 
What  sister's  gentle  kiss  has  prest  my  cheek  7 
For  me  how  dull  the  vacant  moments  rise, 
To  no  fond  bosom  link'd  by  kindred  ties  I 
Oft  in  the  progress  of  some  fleeting  dream 
Fraternal  smiles  collected  round  me  seem ; 
While  still  the  visions  to  my  heart  are  prest. 
The  voice  of  love  will  murmur  In  my  rest : 
I  hear — I  wake — and  in  the  soimd  r^oicc ; 
I  hear  again, — but  ah  I  no  brother's  voice. 
A  hermit,  Inidst  of  crowds,  I  fain  must  stray 
Alone,  though  thousand  pilgrims  All  the  way ; 
AVhile  these  a  thousand  kindred  wreaths  entwine, 
I  cannot  call  one  single  blossom  mine : 
What  then  remains  ?  in  solitude  to  groan. 
To  mix  in  friendship^  or  to  sigh  alone. 
Thus  must  I  cling  to  some  endearing  hand. 
And  none  more  dear  than  Ida's  social  band. 

Alonxo !  <  best  and  dearest  of  my  friends. 
Thy  name  ennobles  him  who  thus  commends  t 
From  this  fond  tribute  thou  canst  gain  no  praise ; 
The  praise  is  his  who  now  that  tribute  pays. 
Oh  I  in  the  promise  of  thy  early  youth, 
If  hope  anti<^pate  the  words  of  truth. 
Some  loftier  bard  shall  sing  thy  glorious  name. 
To  build  his  own  upon  thy  deathless  fame. 

1  fit  has  been  reserved  for  oar  own  time  to  produce  one 
disttnguUbed  example  of  the  Muse  haTlng  descendod  upon  a 
bard  of  a  wounded  spirit^  and  lent  ber  lyre  to  telU  and  wo 
truit  to  loothe,  aJflictiona  of  no  ordinary  description  ;  aflUc- 
dons  originating  probably  in  that  singular  combination  of 
feeiinc.  which  lias  been  called  the  poetical  temperament, 
and  which  haa  so  often  saddened  the  days  of  those  on  whom 
it  has  been  conferred.  If  ever  a  man  could  lay  claim  to  that 
character  in  all  its  strength  and  all  Its  weakness,  with  Its 
unbounded  range  of  enjoyment,  and  its  exquisite  sensibility 
of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  It  must  certainly  be  granted  to  Lord 
Byron.    His  own  tale  is  partly  told  in  two  lines  of  Lara : 

**  Left  by  his  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know. 
Lord  of  bimseli — that  heritage  of  woe  1 " 

Sin  Waltsk  Scott.] 

*  [The  Hon.  John  Wlngfldd,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
brolJier  to  Richard,  fourth  Viscount  Powerscourt.  He  died 
of  a  fever,  in  his  twentieth  year,  at  Coimbra,  >Iay  Uth,  ISU. 
— *'  Of  all  human  beings,'^  says  Lord  Byron,  *'  I  was,  per- 
hapa,  at  one  dme,  the  moat  attached  to  poor  Wingfield.  I 
had  kirawn  him  the  better  half  of  his  life,  and  the  happiest 
part  of  mine.*'  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  beloved 
•cboolfetlow.  he  added  the  foUowtng  stanaas  to  the  first  canto 
of  Cfailde  Harold : — 

**  And  thou,  my  friend  1 — since  unavailing  woe 
Bursts  from  my  heart,  and  mingles  with  the  strain— 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low, 
Pride  might  forbid  ev'n  Friendship  to  complain : 
But  thus  unlaurerd  to  descend  in  vain, 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast, 
And  mix  unbleedlng  with  the  boasted  slain. 
While  Glory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest  1 
What  hadst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peacefully  to  rest  ? 

■*  Ob,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem'd  the  most. 
Dear  to  a  heart  where  nought  was  left  so  dear  I 
Thouf^h  to  my  hopeless  day*  for  ever  lost. 
In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  sec  thee  here  1 "  ftc] 


&= 


Friend  of  my  heart,  and  foremost  of  the  list 
Of  those  with  whom  I  lived  supremely  blest. 
Oft  have  we  drain'd  the  fbnt  of  andent  lore ; 
Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  the  more. 
Yet,  when  confinement's  lingering  hour  was  done. 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one : 
Together  we  impeU'd  the  flying  ball ; 
Together  waited  in  our  tutor's  hall ; 
Together  Jdn'd  in  cricket's  manly  toil. 
Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  rix-cr's  spoil ; 
Or,  plunging  from  the  green  declining  shore. 
Our  pliant  limbs  the  buoyant  billows  bore ; 
In  every  element,  unchanged,  the  same. 
All,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name. 

Nor  yet  are  you  forgot,  my  jocund  boy  I 
Davus\  the  harbinger  of  childish  Joy  ; 
For  ever  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  f\m. 
The  laughing  herald  of  the  harmless  pun ; 

Tet  with  a  breast  of  such  materials  made 

Anxious  to  please,  of  pleasing  half  afraid  ; 
Candid  and  liberal,  with  a  heart  of  steel 
In  danger's  path,  though  not  untaught  to  foci. 
Still  I  remember,  in  the  factious  strife. 
The  rustic's  musket  aim'd  against  my  life  :  ^ 
High  poised  in  air  the  massy  weapon  hung, 
A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  every  tongue ; 
Whilst  I,  in  combat  with  another  foe. 
Fought  on,  unconscious  of  th*  impending  blow ; 

Your  arm,  brave  boy,  arrested  his  career 

Forward  you  sprung,  insensible  to  fear ;. 
Disarm'd  and  baffled  by  your  conquering  hand, 
The  grovelling  savage  roU'd  upon  the  sand : 
An  act  like  this,  can  simple  thanks  repay  ?  ^ 
Or  all  the  labours  of  a  gratefiil  Uy  ? 
Oh  no  1  whene'er  my  breast  forgets  the  deed. 
That  instant,  Davus,  it  deserves  to  bleed. 

Ltcus  I^  on  me  thy  claims  are  Justly  great : 
Thy  milder  virtues  could  my  mnse  relate, 

*  [The  Rev.  John  Cecil  Tattersall,  B.A.,  of  Christ  Churvh, 
Oxford:  who  died  Dec.  8.  1812,  at  Hall's  Place,  Kent,  aged 
twentr-four.  *•  His  mind,"  says  a  writer  hi  the  Gent.  Mag., 
**  was  comprrtensive  and  perspicuous ;  his  affections  warm 
and  sincere.  Through  extreme  aversion  to  hypocrisy,  be 
was  so  (kr  flrom  assuming  the  fslfe  appearances  of  virtue, 
that  much  of  his  real  excellence  was  unseen,  whilst  he  was 
eager  to  acknowledge  every  (kult  Into  which  he  was  led.  He 
was  an  ardent  Ariend,  a  stranger  to  feelings  of  enmity ;  he 
lived  in  good  fUth  towards  men,  and  died  with  hope  in 
God."]  *^ 

*  [The  **  Ikctious  strife  **  here  recorded,  was  acddentaUy 
brooight  on  by  the  breaking  up  of  school,  and  the  dismissal 
of  some  volunteers  ttom  drill,  both  happening  at  the  same 
hour.  On  this  occasion,  it  appears,  the  butt-end  of  a  musket 
was  aimed  at  Byron's  head,  and  would  have  felled  him  to  the 
ground,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Tattersall.] 

*  [In  the  private  volume : 

**  Thus  did  you  save  that  life  X  scarcely  price  — 
A  life  unworthy  such  a  sacrifice."] 

*  [John  Fltxglbbon,  second  Earl  of  Clare,  bom  June  2. 
1793.  His  ftther,  whom  he  succeeded  Jan.  29.  1802,  was  for 
nearly  twelve  years  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.    See  amti^ 

E.  406.  note.  His  Lordship  is  now  (1832)  Governor  of  Bom- 
iv.  *'  I  never,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in  1821,  "  hear  tho  word 
*  Clart*  without  a  beating  of  the  heart  even  now ;  and  I 
write  it  with  feelings  of  1808-4^,  ad  infinitum."  Of  the 
tenaciousness  with  which  he  clung  to  all  the  kin^  impres- 
sions of  his  youth,  there  can  be  no  stronger  proofs  than  the 
interesting  fact,  that  after  his  death  almost  all  the  notes  and 
letters  which  his  principal  school  fkvourites  had  ever  ad- 
dressed to  him  were  found  preserved  carefVilly  among  his 
papers.  The  following  is  the  indorsement  upon  one  of  them : 
— >**  This  and  another  letter  were  written  at  Harrow,  by  my 
then  and.  I  hope,  ever  beloved  friend.  Lord  Clare,  when  we 
were  l>oth  school-boys ;  and  sent  to  my  study  in  consequence 
of  some  ckiUiish  misunderstanding,  —  the  only  one  which 
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To  thee  alone,  unriTBll'd,  wonld  belong 
The  feeble  efforts  of  my  lengthened  song.  > 
Well  canst  thou  boast,  to  lead  in  senates  fit, 
A  Spartan  firmness  with  Athenian  wit : 
Though  yet  in  embryo  these  perfections  shine, 
Lrcos !  thy  father's  fiune  will  soon  be  thine. 
IVhere  learning  nurtures  the  superior  mind. 
What  may  we  hope  fh>m  genius  thus  refined  I 
'When  time  at  length  matures  thy  growing  years. 
How  vrilt  thou  tower  above  thy  fellow  peers  1 
Prudence  and  sense,  a  spirit  bold  and  ftce, 
With  honour's  soul,  united  beam  in  thee. 

Shall  fidr  Euktalus'  pus  by  unsung  ? 
From  ancient  lineage,  not  unworthy  sprung : 
What  though  one  sad  dissension  bade  us  part. 
That  name  is  yet  embalm'd  within  my  heart ; 
7et  at  the  mention  does  that  heart  rebound. 
And  palpitate,  responsive  to  the  sound. 
Envy  dissolved  our  ties,  and  not  our  will : 
We  once  were  friends,  —  111  think  we  are  so  stllL  3 
A  form  unmatchM  in  nature's  partial  mould, 
A  heart  untainted,  we  in  thee  behold  : 
Tet  not  the  senate's  thunder  thou  shalt  wield. 
Nor  seek  for  glory  in  the  tented  field ; 
To  minds  of  ruder  texture  these  be  given — 
Thy  soul  shall  nearer  soar  its  native  heaven. 
Haply,  in  polbh'd  courts  might  be  thy  seat. 
But  that  thy  tongue  could  never  foige  deceit : 
The  courtier's  supple  bow  and  sneering  smile. 
The  flow  of  compliment,  the  slippery  wile. 
Would  make  that  breast  with  indignation  bum. 
And  all  the  glittering  snares  to  tempt  thee  spurn. 
Domestic  happiness  will  stamp  thy  &te ; 
Sacred  to  love,  unclouded  e'er  by  hate ; 


•rer  mroM  between  us.  It  waa  of  short  duration,  and  I  retain 
this  note  solely  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  his  perusal , 
that  we  may  smile  orer  the  recollection  of  the  iosigoilicance 
of  our  first  aad  last  quarrel.**] 

1  [In  the  priTate  volume,  the  following  lines  conclude  this 
diaracter:  — 

**  For  erer  to  possess  a  fHmd  in  thee. 
Was  bliss  unhoped,  though  not  unsouj^t  by  me. 
Thy  softer  soul  was  form'd  for  lore  alone. 
To  ruder  passions  and  to  hate  unknown ; 
Thy  mind.  In  union  with  thy  beauteous  form. 
Was  gentle,  but  unfit  to  stem  the  stonn. 
That  face,  an  index  of  celestial  worth, 
Proclaim'd  a  heart  abstracted  fhnn  the  earth. 
Oft,  when  d(«press'd  with  sad  foreboding  gloom, 
I  sat  reclined  upon  our  favourite  tomb, 
I  *re  seen  those  sympathetic  eyes  o'erAow 
With  kind  compassion  for  thy  comrade's  woe  ; 
Or  when  less  mournful  subjecU  form'd  our  themes. 
We  tried  a  thousand  food  romantic  schemes. 
Oft  hast  thou  sworn,  in  (Viendship's  soothing  tone, 
Whatever  wish  was  mine  must  be  thine  own."] 

*  [George-John,  fifth  Earl  Delawarr.  bora  Oct.  3G.  1791 ; 
succeeded  his  iather,  John*Richani.  July  tt.  1795.  This 
ancient  family  hare  been  barons  by  the  male  line  fh>m  IMS ; 
their  ancestor.  Sir  Thomas  West,  having  lieen  summoned  to 
parliament  as  Lord  West,  the  16ch  Edw.  II.  We  find  the 
ifillowtng  notices  in  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of 
Lord  Byron:—"  Harrow,  Oct.  23.  1804.  _I  am  happy  enough 
and  comfortable  here.  My  friends  arc  not  numerous,  but  se- 
lect. Among  the  principal  1  rank  Lo'd  Delawarr,  who  is 
very  amiable,  and  my  particular  fHend."  '*  Nov.  2. 1804 — 
Lord  Delawarr  is  considerably  younger  tlum  me,  but  the 
most  ffood-teropered,  amiable,  clever  fellow  in  the  universe. 
To  all  which  he  adds  the  quality  (a  good  one  in  the  eyes  of 
women)  of  being  remarkably  handsome.  Delawarr  and  my- 
self  are,  in  a  manner,  connected ;  for  one  of  my  forefathers, 
in  Charles  the  First's  time,  married  into  their  family."] 

Tit  is  Imyossible  to  peruse  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Clare,  in  February,  180^,  without  acknow. 
ledging  the  noble  candour  and  conscientiousness  of  the  writer. 
—  **  Vou  will  be  astonished  to  he^&r  I  have  lately  written  to 
Delawarr.  for  tJie  purpose  of  explaining  (as  far  as  possible. 


The  worid  admire  thee,  and  thy 
Ambition's  slave  alone  would  toQ  far 
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Now  last,  but  nearest,  of  the  sodal  had. 
See  honest,  open,  generous  Ciaih* 
With  scarce  one  speck  to  cloud  the 
No  vice  degrades  that  purest  soul 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  began» 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  was  ran ; 
Thus  side  by  side  we  passed  our  flist  career. 
Thus  side  by  side  we  strove  for  many  a  year ; 
At  last  concluded  our  schoIastXe  life. 
We  neither  conquer*d  in  the  classic 
As  speakers  ^  each  supports  an  equal 
And  crowds  allow  to  both  a  partial  feme : 
To  soothe  a  youthfhl  rival's  earty  pridc^ 
Though  Cleon's  candour  would  the  patin  divide, 
Tet  candour's  self  compels  me  now  to  own. 
Justice  awards  it  to  my  friend  alone. 

Oh  !  friends  regretted,  scenes  fer  erer  dear. 
Remembrance  halls  you  with  her  waimert  tear  1 
Drooping,  she  bends  o'er  pensive  Fancy'*  urn. 
To  trace  the  hours  which  never  can  reCnm ; 
Yet  with  the  re trospec tion  lovei  to  dwell,' 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  laat  ferewdl  1 
Tet  greets  the  triumph  of  my  boyish  mlnd» 
As  infant  laurels  round  my  head  were  twined. 
When  Probus*  praise  repaid  my  lyric  song,  7 
Or  pUoed  me  higher  in  the  stadkNis  timng ; 
Or  when  my  flnt  harangue  reodfcd  applanse,* 
His  sage  instruction  the  primeval  cause. 
What  gratitude  to  him  my  soul  poaseit. 
While  hope  of  dawning  honours  illl*d  my  breast ! 
For  all  my  humble  feme,  to  him  alone 
The  praise  is  due,  who  made  that  feme  my  own.  • 


without  InTolTlne  some  old  JHemdt  of  wotaa  la  ttm  bmhwist.) 
the  catise  of  my  behaviour  to  him  dnring  my  last  lesldence 
at  Harrow,  which  you  will  recollect  waa  ratbar  os  eamaiier. 
Since  that  period  I  have  discovered  be  was  tufl  with  In- 
justice, both  by  those  who  misrepresented  hb  cooduct,  and 
by  me  in  consequence  of  their  suggastioas.  I  have,  there- 
fore,  made  all  the  reparation  in  my  powar,  by  apologlsiiiK  for 
my  mistake,  though  with  very  latnt  hopes  of  foooess.  How- 
ever, I  have  eased  my  own  coosdenoe  hy  the  atooement, 
which  U  humiliating  enough  to  one  of  my  disposltioB ;  yet  1 
could  not  have  slept  satisfied  with  the  reflectloB  of  havinir, 
even  unintentionally,  injured  any  indlvlduaL  I  have  doM 
all  that  could  be  done  to  repair  the  luxury.**] 

4  TEdward  Noel  Long,  Esq Co 

is  addressed.    See  p.  414.] 

*  This  alludes  to  the  poMic 
where  the  author  was  educated. 

*  [Thus  in  the  private  volume— 

**  Yet  in  the  retrospection  'finds  retief. 
And  revels  In  the  luxury  of  grieL**] 

7  ["  I  remember  that  my  first  declamation  astonished  Dr. 
Drury  into  some  unwonted  (for  he  was  ecooooikal  of  such) 
and  sudden  compliments,  before  the  dedaimen  at  oar  first 
rehearsal.'* — .£^rois  Diiurjf.l 

*  r**  I  certainly  was  much  pleased  with  Lord  Byron's  at- 
titude, gesture,  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  Us  composition. 
All  who  spoke  on  that  dav  adhered,  as  osnal,  to  the  letter  of 
their  composition,  as  in  tne  earlier  part  of  Us  delivery  did 
Lord  Byron.  ■  But,  to  my  surprise,  he  suddenly  diverced 
from  the  written  composition,  with  a  boldness  and  rapidity 
sulficient  to  alarm  me,  lest  he  should  fidl  In  memory  as  to 
the  conclusion.  There  was  no  failure ; —  he  csme  round  to 
the  close  of  his  composition  without  discovering  any  impedi- 
ment and  irregularity  on  the  whole.  I  questioned  nhn.  why 
he  had  altered  his  declamation  7  He  declared  be  bad  made 
no  alteration,  and  did  not  know,  in  speaking,  tbat  he  had  de- 
viated (Vom  it  one  letter.  I  beUevea  him,  and  fhm  a  know- 
ledire  of  his  temperament  am  convinced,  that,  l^y  impressed 
with  the  ..ense  and  substance  of  the  subiect,  he  was  nurried 
on  to  expressions  and  colourings  more  strlkittg  than  what  his 
pen  had  expressed."  —  Da.  Daeav.] 

*  [In  the  private  volume  the  poem  ffmrl^MUt  tbos : » 
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Oh  1  could  I  loar  abore  thete  feeble  lays, 

These  young  effusions  of  my  early  days, 

To  him  my  muse  her  noblest  strain  would  give : 

The  song  might  perish,  but  the  theme  might  live. 

Tct  why  for  him  the  needless  verse  essay  ? 

His  honour'd  name  requires  no  vain  display : 

By  every  son  of  grateful  Ida  blest, 

It  finds  an  echo  in  each  youthful  breast ; 

A  fame  beyond  the  glories  of  the  proud, 

Or  all  the  plaudits  of  the  venal  crowd,  i 

Ida  I  not  yet  exhausted  is  the  theme. 
Nor  closed  the  progress  of  my  youthftil  dream. 
How  many  a  friend  deserves  the  grateful  strain  I 
What  scenes  of  childhood  still  unsung  remain  1 
Tet  let  me  hush  this  echo  of  the  past. 
This  parting  song,  the  dearest  and  the  last ; 
And  brood  in  secret  o'er  those  hours  of  joy, 
To  me  a  silent  and  a  sweet  employ, 
While  future  hope  and  fear  alike  unknown, 
I  think  with  pleasure  on  the  past  alone ; 
Tes,  to  the  post  alone  my  heart  confine, 
And  chase  Uie  phantom  of  what  once  was  mine. 

Ii>A !  still  o'er  thy  hills  in  Joy  preside, 
And  proudly  steer  through  time's  eventful  tide ; 
Still  may  thy  blooming  sons  thy  name  revere. 
Smile  In  thy  bower,  but  quit  thee  with  a  tear ;  — 
That  tear,  perhaps,  the  fondest  which  will  flow, 
0*er  their  last  scene  of  happiness  below. 
Tell  me,  ye  hoary  few,  who  glide  along. 
The  feeble  veterans  of  some  former  throng, « 
Whose  friends,  like  autumn  leaves  by  tempests  whirl'd. 
Are  swept  for  ever  fh>m  this  busy  world ; 


**  Wh«n,  vet  a  norlce  in  the  mimic  art, 
I  fdgn'a  the  transports  of  a  vengeAil  heart — 
Wben  as  the  Rojral  Slare  I  trod  the  stage. 
To  rent  In  Zanga  more  than  mortal  rage — 
The  praise  of  Probus  made  me  feel  more  proud 
Than  all  the  plaudits  of  the  llst'nlng  crowd. 

**  Ah  I  rain  endeaTour  In  this  childish  strain 
To  soothe  the  woes  of  which  I  thus  complain  I 
What  can  avail  this  fruitless  loss  of  time. 
To  measure  sorrow  in  a  Jingling  rhjme  1 
No  social  solace  from  a  fFlend  is  near, 
And  heartless  strangers  drop  no  feeling  tear. 
I  seek  not  Jok  in  woman's  sparkling  eye : 
The  smiles  of  beauty  cannot  check  the  sigh. 
Adieu,  thou  world  I  thjr  pleasure 's  stiU  a  dream, 
Thy  virtue  but  a  visioiury  theme ; 
Thy  years  of  rice  on  jcars  of  foUjr  roll. 
Till  grinning  death  assigns  the  destined  goal. 
Where  all  are  hastening  to  the  dread  abode. 
To  meet  the  Judgment  of  a  righteous  God ; 
Mlz'd  in  the  concourse  of  the  thoughtless  throng, 
A  mourner  midst  of  mirth,  I  glide  along ; 
A  wretched.  Isolated,  gloomy  tiling. 
Curst  by  reflection's  deep  corroding  sting ; 
But  not  that  mental  sting  which  stabs  within. 
The  dark  avenger  of  unpunish'd  sin  : 
The  silent  shaft  which  goads  the  guilty  wretch 
Extended  on  a  rack's  lutiring  stretch : 
Conscience  that  sting,  that  shaft  to  him  supplies — 
His  mind  the  rack  from  which  he  ne'er  can  rise. 
For  me,  whate'er  my  folly,  or  my  fear, 
One  cheerlUl  comfort  stiu  is  cherish'd  here : 
No  dread  internal  haunts  my  hours  of  rest. 
No  dreams  of  injured  innocence  infest ;  * 
Of  hope,  of  peace,  of  almost  all  bereft. 
Conscience,  my  last  but  welcome  guest,  is  left. 
Slander'N  cmpoison'd  breath  may  blast  my  name, 
Envy  delighu  to  blight  the  buds  of  Uaae  ; 
Deceit  may  chill  the  current  of  my  blood. 
And  freete  affection's  warm  impassion'd  flood  \ 
Presaging  horror  darken  every  sense ;  — . 
Even  here  will  conscience  be  my  best  defenn. 


•  r**  I  am  not  a  Joseph,"  s.iid  I^rd  Byron,  in  1821,  **  nor  a 
Sdplo ;  but  I  can  safely  at&rm,  that  I  never  in  my  life  se* 
duced  any  woman."] 


Revolve  the  fleeting  moments  of  your  youth. 

While  Care  as  yet  withheld  her  venom'd  tooth ; 

Say  if  remembrance  days  like  these  endears 

Beyond  the  rapture  of  succeeding  years  ? 

Say,  can  ambition's  fever'd  dream  bestow 

So  sweet  a  balm  to  soothe  your  hours  of  woe  ? 

Can  treasures,  hoarded  for  some  thankless  son. 

Can  royal  smiles,  or  wreaths  by  slaughter  won. 

Can  stars  or  ermine,  man's  maturer  toys, 

(For  glittering  baubles  are  not  left  to  boys) 

Recall  one  scene  so  much  beloved  to  view. 

As  those  where  Youth  her  garland  twined  for  you  ? 

Ah,  no  1  amidst  the  gloomy  calm  of  age 

Tou  turn  with  fkltering  hand  life's  varied  page ; 

Peruse  the  record  of  your  days  on  earth. 

Unsullied  only  where  it  marks  your  birth  ; 

Still  lingering  pause  above  each  chequer'd  leaf. 

And  blot  with  tears  the  sable  lines  of  grief ; 

Where  Passion  o'er  the  theme  her  mantle  threw, 

Or  weeping  Virtue  sigh'd  a  faint  adieu ; 

But  bless  the  scroll  which  fidrcr  words  adorn. 

Traced  by  the  rosy  finger  of  the  mom ; 

When  Friendship  bow'd  before  the  shrine  of  truth. 

And  Love,  without  his  pinion  ^  smiled  on  youth. 


ANSWER  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  POEM,  ENTITLED 
"  THE  COMMON  LOT."» 

MoKTGOMEaT  1  truc,  the  common  lot 

Of  mortals  lies  in  Lethe's  wave ; 
Tet  some  shall  never  be  ibigot — 

Some  shall  exist  beyond  the  grave. 

My  bosom  feeds  no  *  worm  which  ne'er  am  die  :*  f 
Not  crimes  I  mourn,  but  hi^ipineu  gone  by. 
Thus  crawling  on  with  many  a  reptile  vile. 
My  heart  Is  bitter,  though  my  cheek  may  smile : 
No  more  with  former  bliss  my  heart  is  glad ; 
Hope  yields  to  anguish,  and  my  soul  is  sad : 
From  fond  regret  no  ftiture  Joy  can  save ; 
Remembrance  slumbers  only  m  tha  grave.'* 

I  ["  To  Dr.  Drury,"  observes  Moore,  "  Lord  Byron  has  Ibft 
on  record  a  tribute  of  affection  and  respect,  which,  like  the 
reverential  regard  of  Dryden  for  Dr.  Busby,  will  long  asso- 
ciate together  honourably  the  names  of  the  poet  and  the  mas- 
ter." The  above  is  not,  however,  the  only  one.  In  a  note  to 
the  fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  be  says,  **  My  preceptor 
was  the  best  and  worthiest  friend  I  ever  possessed,  whose  warn- 
ings I  have  remembered  but  too  well,  though  too  late— when 
I  have  erred,  and  whose  counsels  1  have  but  followed  when  I 
have  done  well  or  wlMly.  If  ever  this  imperfect  record  of  my 
feelings  towards  him  should  reach  his  eyes,  let  It  remind  him 
of  one  who  never  thinks  of  htan  but  with  gratitude  and  vene- 
ration—of  one  who  would  more  ffladly  boast  of  having  been 
his  pupil,  if  by  more  doselr  following  his  Injunctions,  he  could 
reflect  any  honour  upon  his  instructor."  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  some  impubUshed  letters  of  Lord  Byron :  — 

"  Harrow,  Nov.  2. 1804.  There  is  so  much  of  the  gentleman, 
so  much  mildness  and  nothing  of  pedantry  in  his  character, 
that  I  cannot  help  likiuK  him,  iad  will  remember  his  instruc- 
tions with  gratitude  as  loog  as  I  live.  He  Is  the  be«t  master 
we  ever  had,  and  at  the  same  time  respected  and  feared." 
"Nov.  11.  1804.  I  revere  Dr.  Drury.  He  is  never  violent, 
never  outrageous.  I  dread  oflbndlng  him; — not  however, 
through  fear  ;  but  the  respect  I  bear  him  makes  ma  unhappy 
when!  am  under  his  displeasure."] 

*  *'  L*AmitI£  est  I'Amour  sans  ailes,"  is  a  French  proverb. 
[See  a  subsequent  poem,  under  tlils  title.] 

*  Written  hy  James  Montgomery,  author  of  **  The  Wan- 
derer in  Switserland,"  kc 


t  r**  We  know  enough  even  of  Lord  Byron's  private  historv 
to  give  our  warrant  that,  though  his  youth  may  have  shared 
somewhat  too  largely  in  the  indiscretions  of  those  left  too 
early  masters  of  their  own  actions  and  fortunes,  falsehood  and 
malice  alone  can  Impute  to  him  any  real  cause  for  hopeless 
remorse,  or  gloomy  melancholy."  —  Sia  WALTta  Scott.] 
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■*  Unknown  the  region  of  tab  birth*** 
The  hero  >  rolls  the  tide  of  war ; 

Yet  not  unknown  his  martial  worth, 
^\'hich  glares  a  meteor  fhxn  a&r. 

His  J07  or  griel^  his  weal  or  woe. 

Perchance  may  *scape  the  page  of  fione ; 

Yet  nations  now  unborn  will  know 
The  record  of  his  deathless  name. 

The  patriot's  and  the  poet's  firame 
Must  share  the  common  tomb  of  all : 

Their  glorjr  will  not  sleep  the  same ; 
I7*at  will  arise,  though  empires  Ihll. 

The  lustre  of  a  beauty's  eye 

Assumes  the  ghastly  stare  of  death ; 

The  fair,  the  brave,  the  good  must  die. 
And  sink  the  yawning  grave  beneath. 

Once  more  the  speaking  eye  revives. 

Still  beaming  through  the  lover's  strain ; 

For  Petrarch*8  Laura  still  survives : 
She  died,  but  ne'er  will  die  again. 

The  rolling  seasons  pass  away. 

And  Time,  untiring,  waves  his  wing ; 

Whilst  honour's  laurels  ne'er  decay. 
But  bloom  in  fresh,  unfading  spring. 

All,  all  must  sleep  in  grim  repose. 

Collected  in  the  silent  tomb ; 
The  old  and  young,  with  fHends  and  foes, 

Festering  alike  in  shrouds,  consume. 

The  mouldering  marble  lasts  its  day, 
Yet  fiiUs  at  length  an  useless  fane ; 

To  ruin's  ruthless  &ngs  a  prey. 

The  wrecks  of  pillar'd  pride  remain. 

What,  though  the  sculpture  be  destroy'd. 
From  dark  oblivion  meant  to  guard ; 

A  bright  renown  shall  be  eAJoy'd 
By  those  whose  virtues  claim  reward. 

Then  do  not  say  the  common  lot 
Of  all  lies  deep  in  Lethe's  wave ; 

Some  few  who  ne'er  will  be  forgot 
Shall  burst  the  bondage  of  the  grave. 


18C6. 


TO  A  LADY 

WHO  raESSNTSD  THK  AITTMOR  WITH  THE  VCLVXT  BAKU 
WHICH  SOU  MO  HKa  TaZSSES. 

This  Band,  which  bound  thy  yellow  hair. 
Is  mine,  sweet  girl  I  thy  pledge  of  love ; 

It  claims  my  warmest,  dearest  care. 
Like  relics  left  of  saints  above. 

I  Ko  particular  hero  It  here  alluded  to.  The  exploits  of 
DAvard,  Nemours.  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  in  more 
modem  times  the  (ame  of  Marlborough,  Frederirlt.  the  Great, 
Count  Saxe,  Charles  of  Sweden,  kc.  are  familiar  to  erery  his> 
torical  reader,  but  the  exact  places  of  thru  birth  are  known 
to  a  rery  small  proportion  of  ineir  admirers. 

•  [The  true  r<»«<on  of  the  hmjhty  distance  at  which  Bjrron, 
both  at  this  period  and  allcrwards, 'stood  apart  from  his  more 


Oh!  I  will  wew  it  not  my  hrart ; 

T  will  bind  my  soul  in  bonds  to  thee 
From  me  again  'twill  ne'er  depart. 

But  mingle  in  the  grave  with  me. 

The  dew  I  gather  fbom  thy  lip 

Is  not  so  dear  to  me  as  this ; 
That  I  but  for  a  moment  sip, 

And  banquet  on  a  transient  bliss : 

Thit  will  recall  each  youthfiil  scene, 
£*en  when  our  lives  are  on  the  wane ; 

The  leaves  of  Love  will  still  be  green 
When  Memory  bids  them  bud  aga^n. 

Oh !  UtUe  lock  of  golden  hue. 

In  gently  waving  ringlet  ciurl'd. 
By  the  dear  head  on  which  you  grew, 

I  wotUd  not  lose  you  tor  a  world. 

Not  though  a  thousand  more  ailom 

Tlie  polish'd  brow  where  once  you  shone. 

Like  rays  which  gild  a  cloudless  mom. 
Beneath  Columbia's  fervid  sone. 

I806L      [First  pubUshcd,  1832.] 


REMEMBRANCE. 


'Tis  done  I— I  saw  it  in  my  dreams : 

No  more  with  Hope  the  future  beams ; 
My  days  of  happiness  are  few ; 

Chill'd  by  misfortune's  wintry  blast. 

My  dawn  of  life  is  overcast. 
Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  alike  adieu  1 — 
Would  I  could  add  Remembrance  too  I 

1806.      ITlTMt  publlahcd,  183S.] 


LINES 

▲ODaCSSEO  TO  THE  aSV.  J.  T.  BKCUXE,  OX  HIS  ADVISIKG 
TUa  AlTTHOa  TO  MIX  UOKE  WfTH  SOCIXTT. 

Dkak  Becher,  you  tell  me  to  mix  with  mankind ; 

I  cannot  deny  such  a  precept  is  wise ; 

But  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  my  mind : 
I  will  not  descend  to  a  world  I  despise. 

Did  the  senate  or  camp  my  exertions  require. 
Ambition  might  prompt  me,  at  once,  to  go  forth ; 

When  infancy's  years  of  probation  expire. 
Perchance  I  may  strive  to  distinguish  my  birth. 

The  fire  in  the  cavern  of  Etna  conceal'd. 
Still  mantles  unseen  in  its  secret  recess ;  — 

At  length,  in  a  volume  terrific  revcal'd. 
No  torrent  can  quench  it,  no  bounds  can  repress.  * 

opulent  neigbboars.  1«  to  be  found  (sayi  Mr.  Moore)  **  la  his 
mortifjrinff  coasciousneas  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  own  means 
to  his  rank,  and  the  proud  dread  of  being  made  to  feel  his  own 
inferioritf  by  persons  to  whom.  In  every  other  respect,  he 
knew  himself  superior."  Mr.  Becher  fluently  expostuLitod 
with  him  on  this  unsociablcncss ;  and  one  of  His  frirndlr  re- 
monstrances drew  forth  these  lines,  so  rcmarkablr  prefiguring 
the  splendid  burst  with  which  Lord  Byron's  volcanic  g«nius 
was  ere  long  to  open  upon  the  world.] 
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Oh  I  thus*  the  desire  in  my  boeom  for  fiune 
Bids  me  live  but  to  liope  for  posterity's  pnUse. 

Could  I  soar  with  the  phamiz  on  pinions  of  flame. 
With  him  I  would  wish  to  expire  in  the  blase. 

For  the  life  of  a  Fox,  of  a  Chatham  the  death. 
What  censure,  what  danger,  what  woe  would  I 
brave  I  [breath ! 

Their  lives  did  not  end  when  they  yielded  their 
Their  glory  illumines  the  gloom  of  their  grave. 

Yet  why  should  I  mingle  in  Fashion's  tulX  herd  ? 

Why  crouch  to  her  leaders,  or  cringe  to  her  rules? 
Why  bend  to  the  proud,  or  applaud  the  absurd  ? 

Why  search  for  delight  in  the  firiendship  of  fools  ? 

I  have  tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bitters  of  love ; 

In  friendship  I  eariy  was  taught  to  believe ; 
My  passion  the  matrons  of  prudence  reprove ; 

I  have  found  that  a  friend  may  profess,  yet  deceive. 

To  me  what  to  wealth  ?  — it  may  pass  in  an  hour. 
If  tyrants  prevail,  or  if  Fortune  should  frown ; 

To  me  what  is  title  ?  — the  phantom  of  power ; 
To  me  what  is  fiishion  ? — I  seek  but  renown. 

Deceit  to  a  stranger  as  yet  to  my  soul ; 

I  still  am  unpractised  to  vamtoh  the  truth : 
Then  why  should  I  live  in  a  hateful  control  7 

Why  waste  upon  folly  the  days  of  my  youth  ? 

1806. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CALMAR  AND  ORLA. 
AN  lurrATiON  or  MAcmaasoN's  ossian.  ^ 

DxAa  are  the  days  of  youth  I  Age  dwelto  on  their 
remembrance  through  the  mist  of  time.  In  the  twi- 
light he  recalls  the  sunny  hours  of  mom.  He  lifts 
hto  spear  with  trembling  hand.  •<  Not  thus  feebly 
did  I  raise  the  steel  before  my  fathers ! "  Past  to  the 
race  of  heroes  I  But  their  fame  rises  on  the  harp ; 
their  souto  ride  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  they  hear 
the  sound  through  the  sighs  of  the  storm,  and  rtyoice 
In  thdr  hall  of  clouds  1  Such  to  Calmar.  The  gray 
stone  marks  hto  narrow  house.  He  looks  down  from 
eddying  tempests:  he  roUs  hto  form  in  the  whirlwind, 
and  hovers  on  the  blast  of  the  mountain. 

In  Morven  dwelt  the  chief;  a  beam  of  war  to 
Flngal.  Hto  steps  in  the  fleld  were  marked  in  blood. 
Lochlin's  sons  had  fled  before  hto  angry  spear ;  but 
mild  was  the  eye  of  Calmar ;  soft  was  the  flow  of  hto 
yellow  locks :  they  streamed  like  the  meteor  of  the 
night  No  maid  was  the  sigh  of  hto  soul :  hto  thoughts 
were  given  to  friendship,  —  to  dark-haired  Oria, 
destroyer  of  heroes!  Equal  were  their  swords  in 
battle ;  but  flcroe  was  the  pride  of  OrU :  —  gentle 
alone  to  Calmar.  Together  they  dwelt  in  the  cave 
of  Oithona. 

From  Lochlln,  Swaran  bounded  o'er  the  blue  waves. 
Erin's  sons  fell  beneath  hto  might  Fingal  roused 
hto  chiefii  to  combat  Their  ships  cover  the  ocean. 
Their  hosts  throng  on  the  green  hills.  They  come 
to  the  aid  of  Erin. 

I  It  mar  be  nccefiaiy  to  obicnre.  that  the  utorj,  thotich 
eoosidersbljr  rarlcU  m  tne  catattropbe,  U  taken  (roin  "  Nbus 
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Night  rose  in  clouds.  Darkness  veito  the  armies : 
but  the  blazing  oaks  gleam  through  the  valley.  The 
sons  of  Lochlin  slept :  their  dreams  were  of  blood. 
They  lift  the  spear  in  thought,  and  Fingal  flics. 
Not  so  the  host  of  Morven.  To  watch  was  the  post 
of  Orla.  Calmar  stood  by  hto  side.  Their  spears 
were  in  their  hands.  Fingal  called  hto  chieCi :  they 
stood  around.  The  Icing  was  in  the  midst  Grey 
were  hto  locks,  but  strong  was  the  arm  of  the  king. 
Age  withered  not  hto  powers.  **  Sons  of  Morven,** 
said  the  hero,  **  to-morrow  we  meet  the  foe.  But 
where  to  Cuthullin,  the  shield  of  Erin  ?  He  rests 
in  the  halto  of  Turn ;  he  knows  not  of  our  coming. 
Who  will  speed  through  Lochlin  to  the  hero,  and 
call  the  chief  to  arms  7  The  path  to  by  the  swords 
of  foes ;  but  many  are  my  heroes.  They  are  thun- 
derbolts  of  war.    Speak,  ye  chleA !  Who  will  arise  7  ** 

**  Son  of  Trenmor !  mine  be  the  deed,**  said  dark- 
liaired  Orla,  «*  and  mine  alone.  What  to  death  to 
me?  I  love  the  sleep  of  the  mighty,  but  little  to 
the  danger.  The  sons  of  Lochlin  dream.  I  will 
seek  car-borne  Cuthullin.  If  I  fidl,  raise  the  song 
of  bards ;  and  lay  me  by  the  stream  of  Lubar." — 
•*  And  Shalt  thou  fall  alone  7"  said  folr-haired  Cal- 
mar. **  Wnt  thou  leave  thy  friend  afar  7  Chief  of 
Oithona!  not  feeble  to  my  arm  in  flght  Could  I 
see  thee  die,  and  not  lift  the  spear  7  No»  Orla !  ours 
has  been  the  chase  of  the  roebuck,  ahd  the  feast  of 
shelto ;  ours  be  the  path  of  danger :  ours  has  been 
the  cave  of  Oithona ;  ours  be  the  narrow  dwelling  on 
the  banks  of  Lubar.**  •*  Cahnar,**  said  the  chief  of 
Oithona,  **  why  should  thy  yellow  locks  be  darkened 
in  the  dust  of  Erin  7  Let  me  Ihll  alone.  My  fkther 
dwelto  in  hto  hall  of  air :  he  will  r^oice  in  hto  boy ; 
but  the  blue-eyed  Mora  spreads  the  fieast  for  her  son 
in  Morven.  She  Itotens  to  the  steps  of  the  hunter 
on  the  heath,  and  thinks  it  to  the  tread  of  Calmar. 
Let  him  not  say,  *  Calmar  has  fidlcn  by  the  steel  of 
Lochlin :  he  died  with  gloomy  Orla,  the  chief  of  the 
dark  brow.'  Why  should  tears  dim  the  aaure  eye  of 
Mora  7  Why  should  her  voice  curse  Orla,  the 
destroyer  of  Calmar  7  Live,  Calmar  i  Live  to  raise 
my  stone  of  moss ;  liva  to  revenge  me  in  the  blood 
of  Lochlin.  Join  the  song  of  bards  above  my  grave. 
Sweet  will  be  the  song  of  death  to  Orla,  Arom  the 
voice  of  Calmar.  My  ghost  shall  smile  on  the  notes 
of  praise.**  **  Orla,"  said  the  son  of  Mora,  ^  could  I 
raise  the  song  of  death  to  my  firiend  7  Could  I  give 
hto  fame  to  the  winds  7  No,  my  heart  would  speak 
in  sighs :  £sint  and  broken  are  the  sounds  of  sorrow. 
Orla !  our  souh  shall  hear  the  song  together.  One 
doud  shall  be  ours  on  high :  the  bards  will  mingle 
the  names  of  Orla  and  Calmar.**  ^ 

They  quit  the  circle  of  the  chiefik  Their  steps 
are  to  the  host  of  Lochlin.  The  dying  blaze  of  oak 
dim  twinkles  through  the  night  The  northern  star 
points  the  path  to  Turs.  Swaran,  the  king,  rests  on 
hto  lonely  hill.  Here  the  troops  are  mixed :  they 
ih}wn  in  sleep ;  their  shields  beneath  their  heads. 
Their  swords  gleam  at  distance  in  heaps.  The  ftres 
are  faint ;  their  embers  &U  in  smoke.  AH  to  hush'd ; 
but  the  gale  sighs  on  the  rocks  above.  Lightly  wheel 
the  heroes  through  the  slumbering  band.  Half  the 
journey  is  past,  when  Mathon,  resting  on  hto  shield, 
meets  the  eye  of  Orla.    It  rolls  in  flame,  and  glistens 

and  Eurj-alua."  of  whl:b  episode  a  tranilotion  Is  already  given 
in  the  prctent  volume. 
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through  the  sliade.  His  spear  is  raised  on  high. 
**  Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  brow,  chief  of  Oithona  7  ** 
said  fidr-haired  Calmar :  **  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
foes.  Is  this  a  time  for  delay  ?  **  «<  It  is  a  time  for 
vengeance,"  said  Orla  of  the  gloomy  brow.  **  Mathon 
of  Lochlin  sleeps :  seeVt  thou  his  spear  ?  Its  point 
is  dim  with  the  gore  of  my  fiither.  The  blood  of 
Mathon  shall  reek  on  mine ;  but  shall  I  slay  him 
sleeping,  son  of  Mora?  No  1  he  shall  feel  his  wound : 
my  fame  shall  not  soar  on  the  blood  of  slumber. 
Rise,  Alathon,  rise  I  The  son  of  Conna  caUs  ;  thy 
life  is  his ;  rise  to  combat"  Mathon  starts  from 
sleep ;  but  did  he  rise  alone  ?  No :  the  gathering 
cbie&  bound  on  the  plain.  **  Fly  I  Calmar,  fly !  **  said 
dark-haired  Orla.  **  Mathon  is  mine.  I  shall  die 
in  joy :  but  Lochlin  crowds  around.  Fly  through 
the  shade  of  night.**  Orla  turns.  The  helm  of 
Mathon  to  cleft;  hto  shield  fhlto  fh>m  his  arm:  he 
shudders  In  his  blood.  He  rolto  by  the  side  of  the 
blazing  oak.  Strumon  sees  him  fall :  hto  wrath  rises : 
his  weapon  glitters  on  the  head  of  Orla :  but  a  spear 
pierced  hto  eye.  His  brain  gushes  through  the  wound, 
and  foams  on  the  spear  of  Calmar.  As  roll  the  waves 
of  the  Ocean  on  two  mighty  barks  of  the  north,  so 
pour  the  men  of  Lochlin  on  the  chiefs.  As,  breaking 
the  surge  in  foam,  proudly  steer  the  barks  of  the 
north,  so  rtoe  the  chiefi  of  Morven  on  the  scattered 
crests  of  Lochlin.  The  din  of  arms  came  to  the  ear 
of  FingaL  He  strikes  hto  shield ;  hto  sons  throng 
around ;  the  people  pour  along  the  heath.  Ryno 
bounds  in  joy.  Ossian  stalks  in  hto  arms.  Oscar 
shakes  the  spear.  The  eagle  wing  of  Fillan  floats  on 
the  wind.  Dreadful  to  the  clang  of  death  1  many  are 
the  widows  of  Lochlin!  Monren  prevaito  in  its 
strength. 

Mom  glimmers  on  the  hilto :  no  living  foe  is  seen ; 
but  the  sleepers  are  many ;  grim  they  lie  on  Erin. 
The  breeie  of  ocean  lifts  their  locks;  yet  they  do 
not  awake.     The  hawks  scream  above  their  prey. 

Whose  yellow  locks  wave  o'er  the  breast  of  a 
chief?  Bright  as  the  gold  of  the  strangpr,  they 
mingle  with  the  dark  hair  of  his  friend.  'Ti3 
Calmar:  he  lies  on  the  bosom  of  Orla.  Theirs  is 
one  stream  of  blood.  Fierce  to  the  look  of  the 
gloomy  Orla.  He  breathes  not ;  but  hto  eye  to  still 
a  flame.  It  glares  in  death  unclosed.  Hto  hand  to 
grasped  in  Calmar*s ;  but  Calmar  lives  I  he  lives, 
though  low.  *<  Blse,**  said  the  king,  *'  rise,  son  of 
Mora:  'tto  mine  to  heal  the  wounds  of  heroes. 
Calmar  may  yet  bound  on  the  hllto  of  Morven.** 

**  Never  more  shall  Calmar  chase  the  deer  of 
Morven  with  Orla,**  said  the  hero.  "  What  were 
the  chase  to  me  alone  ?  Who  should  share  the  spoils 
of  battle  with  Calmar?  Oria  to  at  rest!  Rough 
was  thy  soul,  Orla!  yet  soft  to  me  as  the  dew  of 
mom.  It  glared  on  others  in  llghlnlng:  to  me  a 
silver  beam  of  night  Bear  my  sword  to  blue-eyed 
Mora ;  let  it  hang  in  my  empty  hall.  It  to  not  pure 
from  blood:  but  it  could  not  save  Orla.  Lay  me 
with  my  friend.     Raise  the  song  when  I  am  dark  !  ** 

They  are  laid  by  the  stream  of  Luliar.  Four 
gray  stones  mark  the  dwelling  of  Orla  and  Calmar. 

*  I  fear  Lain^'s  late   edition  has  complctelr  overthrown 
erenr  hope  th.it  Macpherson's  Ossian  m'ghc  prure  the  trans- 


L'AMITlfi  EST  L*AMOUR  SANS  AILES.  * 

Why  should  my  anxious  breast  repine. 

Because  my  youth  to  fled  ? 
Days  of  delight  may  still  be  mine; 

Affection  to  not  dead. 
In  tracing  back  the  years  of  youth. 
One  Arm  record,  one  lasting  truth 

Celestial  consolation  brings ; 
Bear  It,  ye  breezes,  to  the  seat. 
Where  flrst  my  heart  responsive  beat, 

**  Friendship  to  Love  without  hto  wings  :  ** 

Through  few,  but  deeply  chequered  years, 

What  moments  have  been  mine ! 
Now  half  obscured  by  clouds  of  tears. 

Now  bright  in  rays  divine ; 
Howe'er  my  futiuv  doom  be  cast. 
My  soul,  enraptured  with  the  past. 

To  one  idea  fondly  clings ; 
Friendship !  that  thought  to  all  thine  own. 
Worth  worlds  of  bliss,  that  thought  alone 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  hto  wings  i  •* 

Where  yonder  yew-trees  lightly  wave 

Their  branches  on  the  gale. 
Unheeded  heaves  a  simple  grave. 

Which  tells  the  common  tale ; 
Round  thto  unconscious  schoolboys  stray. 
Till  the  dull  kneU  of  chUdtoh  play 

From  yonder  studious  mansion  rings : 
But  here  whenever  my  footsteps  move. 
My  silent  tears  too  plainly  proves 

**  Friendship  to  Love  without  hto  wings !  ** 

Oh  Love  !  before  thy  glowing  shrine 

My  early  vows  were  paid ; 
BIy  hopes,  my  dreams,  my  heart  was  thine, 

But  these  are  now  decay'd ; 
For  thine  are  pinions  like  the  wind. 
No  trace  of  thee  remains  behind. 

Except,  alas  !  thy  jealous  stings. 
A^ray,  away  I  delusive  power. 
Thou  Shalt  not  haunt  my  coming  hour ; 

Unless,  indeed,  without  thy  wings. 

imitation  will  be  pardoned  hy  the  admiren  of  the  oriiHnal  as 

.       .  .       .  i  an  attempt,  however  inferior,  which  erinces  an  attachment  to 

lation  of  a  s-riei  of  poemi  complete  in  themselves  ;  but,  while  '  their  favourite  author. 

the  Imposture  is  di*corered    the  merit  of  the  work  remains  |      s  f  see  ante,  p.  409.  note.    We  insert  thU  poem  here  on  ac 
undisputed,  though  not  without  faulu  —  particularly, in  some  !        >.    .- ^^     ,r       -  ..  ••  p««iM.  «*•*?  vh«w 

paru,  turgid  and  bombastic  diction.      The  present  humble 


When  Swann  was  bound,  our  saQs  rose  on  the 
blue  waves.  The  winds  gave  our  barks  to  Morven  : 
— the  bards  raised  the  song: 

**  What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of  doads  ?  Whose 
dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  streams  of  tempests  ? 
Hto  voice  roUs  on  the  thunder.  *Tb  Orla,  the 
brown  chief  of  Oithona.  He  was  onmatched  in  war. 
Peace  to  thy  soul,  Oria  r  thy  fame  wQI  not  perish. 
Nor  thine,  Calmar !  Lovdy  wast  thou,  son  of  bloe- 
eyed  Mora;  but  not  harmless  was  thy  sword.  It 
hangs  in  thy  cave.  The  ghosts  of  Lochlin  shriek 
around  its  steel.  Hear  thy  praise,  Calmar!  It 
dwelto  on  the  voice  of  the  mi^ity.  Thy  name 
shakes  on  the  echoes  of  Morven.  Then  raise  thy 
fair  locks,  son  of  Mora.  Spread  them  on  the  arch 
of  the  rainbow ;  and  smile  through  the  lean  of  the 
storm.  ••» 


count  of  the  diite  of  its  composition. 
Included  In  the  publication  ot  1S07.] 


It  wat  not,  however. 
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Seat  of  my  youth  1 1  thy  distant  spire 

Recalls  each  scene  of  joy ; 
My  bosom  giows  with  fonner  fire, — 

In  mind  again  a  boy. 
Thy  grove  of  elms,  thy  verdant  hill, 
Thy  every  path  delights  me  still, 

Each  flower  a  doable  firagrance  flings ; 
Again,  as  once,  in  converse  gay. 
Each  dear  associate  seems  to  say, 

**  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings !  ** 

My  Lycos  1<  wherefore  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Thy  falling  tean  restrain ; 
AflTection  for  a  time  may  sleep. 

But,  oh,  twill  wake  again. ' 
Think,  think,  my  fHend,  when  next  we  meet. 
Our  long-wish*d  interview,  how  sweet ! 

From  this  my  hope  of  rapture  springs ; 
While  youthftil  hearts  thus  fondly  swell, 
Absence,  my  fHend,  can  only  tell, 

**  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  I  ** 

In  one,  and  one  alone  deceived. 

Did  I  my  error  mourn  7 
No — flrom  oppressive  bonds  relieved, 

I  left  the  wretch  to  scorn. 
I  tum*d  to  those  my  childhood  knew, 
With  feelings  warm,  with  bosoms  true, 

Twined  with  my  heart's  according  strings ; 
And  till  those  vital  chords  shall  break. 
For  none  but  these  my  breast  shall  wake 

Friendship,  the  power  deprived  of  wings ! 

Ye  few !  my  soul,  my  life  is  yours, 

My  memory  and  my  hope ; 
Your  worth  a  lasting  love  ensures. 

Unfettered  in  its  scope ; 
From  smooth  deceit  and  terror  sprung. 
With  aspect  bir  and  honey'd  tongue. 

Let  Adulation  wait  on  kings ; 
With  Joy  elate,  by  snares  beset. 
We,  we,  my  fHends,  can  ne'er  forget, 

•*  Friendship  is  lK>ve  without  his  wings !  ** 

Fictions  and  dreams  inspire  the  bard 

Who  rolls  the  epic  song ; 
Friendship  and  Truth  be  my  reward — 

To  me  no  bays  belong ; 
If  laureird  Fame  but  dwells  with  lies. 
Me  the  enchantress  ever  flies, 

Whose  heart  and  not  whose  fancy  sings ; 
Simple  and  young,  I  dare  not  feign  ; 
Mine  be  the  rude  yet  heartfelt  strain, 

**  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  !  ** 

[First  published,  1832.] 


1  Harrow. 


*  [The  Earl  of  Clare.  —  See  p.  406.] 


*  [The  young  poet  had  recently  reccircd  f^om  Lord  Cl.ire, 
■n  epistle  containing  this  passage :  —  **  I  think  by  four  last  let- 
ter that  Tou  are  rery  much  piqued  with  most  of  your  friends ; 
and,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  a  little  so  with  me.  In  one 
part  Tou  sajr,  *  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  a  Tew  years,  or 
montns,  will  render  us  as  politely  indiflbrent  to  each  other,  as 
if  we  bad  never  passed  a  portion  of  our  time  together :'  indeed, 
Byron,  you  wrong  me :  and  1  hare  no  doubt — at  least  1  hope 
->  you  wrong  yourself.**] 

*  [It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  for  what  reason,  — but  these 
stansas  were  not  included  In  the  publication  of  l%07  ;  though 
few  will  hesitate  to  place  them  higher  than  any  thing  givenln 
that  volume.  "  Written  when  the  author  was  not  nineteen 
years  of  age,  this  remarkable  poem  shows,"  says  Moore,  "  how 
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THE  PRAYER  OF  NATURE.  * 

Fathek  of  Light  1  great  God  of  Heaven  I 
Uear'st  thou  the  accents  of  despali*  ? 

Can  guilt  like  man*s  be  e'er  forgiven  ? 
Can  vice  atone  for  crimes  by  prayer  ? 

Father  of  Light,  on  thee  I  call ! 

Thou  seest  my  soul  is  dark  within ; 
Thou  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  fidl. 

Avert  fh>m  me  the  death  of  sin. 

No  shrine  I  seek,  to  sects  unknown ; 

Oh  point  to  me  the  path  of  truth  ! 
Thy  dread  omnipotence  I  own  ; 

Spare,  yet  amend,  the  &ult8  of  youth. 

Let  bigots  rear  a  gloomy  fane. 

Let  superstition  hail  the  pile, 
Let  priests,  to  spread  their  sable  reign. 

With  tales  of  mystic  rights  beguile. 

Shall  man  confine  his  Maker's  sway 
To  Gothic  domes  of  mouldering  stone  ? 

Thy  temple  is  the  face  of  day ; 
Earth,  ocean,  heaven,  thy  boundless  throne  * 

Shall  man  condemn  his  race  to  hell. 
Unless  they  bend  in  pompous  form  ? 

Tell  us  that  all,  for  one  who  fell, 
Must  perish  in  the  mingling  storm  ? 

Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies. 

Yet  doom  his  brother  to  expire. 
Whose  soul  a  different  hope  supplies, 

Or  doctrines  less  severe  inspire  ? 

Shall  these,  by  creeds  they  can't  expound. 

Prepare  a  fimcied  bliss  or  woe  7 
Shall  reptiles,  groveling  on  the  ground. 

Their  great  Creator's  purpose  know  7 

Shall  those  who  live  for  self  alone. 
Whose  years  float  on  in  daily  crime — 

Shall  they  by  Faith  for  guilt  atone. 
And  live  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time  ? 

Father !  no  prophet's  laws  I  seek,  — 
Tfiy  laws  in  Nature's  works  appear ; 

I  own  myself  corrupt  and  weak. 
Yet  will  I  pray,  for  thou  wilt  hear  I 

Thou  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star 
Through  trackless  realms  Of  Kther's  space ; 

Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war. 
Whose  hand  flrom  pole  to  pole  I  trace  : 

early  the  struggle  between  natural  piety  and  doubt  began  In 
his  mind."  In  reading  the  celebrated  critique  of  the  Edin- 
burgh lleview  on  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  the  fact  that  the 
volume  did  not  include  this  poem,  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind.'i 
>  [The  poet  appears  to  have  had  in  his  miod  one  of  Mr. 
Southey's  Juvenile  pieces,  beginning,  — 

"  Go,  thou,  unto  the  house  of  prayer, 
I  to  the  woodlands  will  repair.*' 
See  also  Chllde  Harold,  canto  ill.  st.  91.  — 
**  Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  eartii-o'ergazing  mountains,  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  unwall'd  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak 
Uprear'd  of  human  hacds,"  &c.] 
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Thou,  who  in  wiadom  placed  me  here* 
^Vho,  when  thou  wilt,  can  take  me  hence. 

Ah !  whilst  I  tread  this  earthly  sphere* 
Extend  to  me  thy  wide  drtence. 

To  Thee,  my  God,  to  Thee  I  call  1 

"Whateyer  weal  or  woe  hetide. 
By  thy  command  I  rise  or  fUI, 

In  thy  protection  I  confide. 

If,  when  this  dnst  to  dust  *s  restored. 

My  soul  shall  float  on  airy  wing. 
How  shall  thy  glorious  name  adored 

Inspire  her  feeble  Toice  to  sing  t 

But,  if  this  fleeting  spirit  share 

With  day  the  grave's  eternal  bed. 
While  life  yet  throbs,  J  raise  my  prayer, 

Though  doom'd  no  more  to  quit  the  dead* 

To  Thee  I  breathe  my  humble  strain, 

Grateful  for  all  thy  mercies  past. 
And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 
This  erring  life  may  fly  at  last 

December  20. 1806. 
[First  published.  1830.] 


TO  EDWARD  NOEL  LONG,  ESQ.  i 

Kil  ego  contulerim  Jocundo  mqus  amioo. '—  Hob. 

Dear  Love,  in  this  sequester'd  scene. 

While  all  around  in  slumber  lie. 
The  Joyous  days  which  ours  have  been 

Come  rolling  firesh  on  Fancy's  eye ; 
Thus  if  amidst  the  gathering  storm. 
While  clouds  the  darkened  noon  deform. 
Ton  heaven  assumes  a  varied  glow, 
I  hail  the  sky's  celestial  bow, 
>Vhich  spreads  the  sign  of  future  peace. 
And  bids  the  war  of  tempests  cease. 
Ah  !  though  the  present  brings  but  pain, 
I  think  those  days  may  come  again ; 
Or  if,  in  melancholy  mood. 
Some  lurking  envious  fear  intrude. 
To  check  my  bosom's  fondest  thought. 

And  interrupt  the  golden  dream, 
I  crush  the  flend  with  malice  firaught. 

And  still  indulge  my  wonted  theme. 
Although  we  ne'er  again  can  trace. 

In  Granta's  vale,  the  pedant's  lore ; 
Nor  through  the  groves  of  Ida  chase. 

Our  raptured  visions  as  before. 
Though  Youth  has  flown  on  rosy  pinion. 
And  Manhood  claims  his  stem  dominion— 
Age  will  not  every  hope  destroy, 
But  yield  some  hours  of  sober  joy. 

Yes,  I  will  hope  that  Time's  broad  wing 
Will  shed  around  some  dews  of  spring : 
But  if  his  scythe  must  sweep  the  flowers 
Which  bloom  among  the  ftiiy  bowen, 

1  [This  foong  aentleraan,  who  was  with  Lord  Bjnn  both 
at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  afterwards  entered  the  Guards, 
and  senred  with  distinction  In  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen. 
He  was  drowned  early  in  1809,  when  on  his  way  to  join  the 
army  in  the  Peninsula ;  the  transport  in  which  he  sailed  being 
run  foul  of  in  the  night  by  voaOur  of  the  coavoy.      **  Long's 


Where  smiling  Youth  ddi^ili  to  dmOt 
And  hearts  with  eariy  nptuR  sweO ; 
If  Crowning  Age,  with  cold  coBtraly 
Confines  the  current  of  the  tani. 
Congeals  the  tear  of  Hty^  cyc^ 
Or  checks  the  symp»thetic  righ. 
Or  hears  unmoved  misfortmic^  graBD» 
And  bids  me  feel  for  self  alooe; 
Oh  may  my  bosom  never  Icmi 

To  soothe  its  wonted  heedksi  flow; 
Still,  still  despise  the  cenaos 

But  ne'er  forgtt  another's 
Yes,  as  you  knew  me  in  the  days 
O'er  which  Bemembranoe  yet  deisys. 
Still  may  I  rove,  untator*d,  vild. 
And  even  in  age  at  heart  a  ddld. 

Though  now  on  airy  virions  bome^ 

To  you  my  soul  is  still  the  same. 
Oft  has  it  been  my  &te  to  moam. 

And  all  my  former  joys  are  tame. 
But,  hence !  ye  hours  of  sable  hoe  I 

Your  ftowns  are  gone,  my  wommt  o*er: 
By  every  bliss  my  childhood  knew, 

I  *11  think  upon  your  shade  no  more. 
Thus,  when  the  whirlwind's  nge  is  past. 

And  caves  their  sullen  roar  enclose* 
We  heed  no  more  the  wintry  blast. 

When  lull'd  by  sephyr  to  repose. 

Full  often  has  my  infknt  Muae 

Attuned  to  love  her  languid  lyre ; 
But  now  without  a  theme  to  choose^ 

The  strains  in  stolen  sighs  expire. 
My  youthfhl  nymphs,  alas  l  are  flown ; 

E is  a  wife,  and  C a  mother. 

And  Carolina  sighs  alone. 

And  Mary's  given  to  another ; 
And  Cora's  eye,  which  roU'd  on  mc^ 

Can  now  no  more  my  love  recall : 
In  truth,  dear  Long,  'twas  time  to  flee; 

For  Cora's  eye  will  shine  oo  alL 
And  though  the  sun,  with  genial  rays, 
His  beams  alike  to  all  displays^ 
And  every  lady's  eye 's  a  suh. 
These  last  should  be  confined  to  ooe. 
The  soul's  meridian  don*t  become  her» 
Whose  sun  displays  a  general  ammauri 
Thus  £unt  is  every  former  flame. 
And  passion's  self  is  now  a  name. 
As,  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low. 

The  aid  which  once  Improved  their  Ught, 
And  bade  them  bum  with  fiercer  ^ow. 

Now  quenches  all  their  spaiks  in  night ; 
Thus  has  it  been  with  passion's  fires, 

As  many  a  boy  and  girl  remembers, 
While  all  the  force  of  love  exirfrea, 

Eztinguish'd  with  the  d>ing  embers. 

But  now,  dear  Long,  'tis  midnight's  noon. 
And  clouds  obscure  the  watery  moon. 
Whose  beauties  I  shall  not  rehearse, 
Described  in  every  stripling's  vene ; 

father,'*  says  Lord  Byron,  **  wrote  to  ma  to  write  his  son's 
epitaph.  I  promised— but  I  had  not  the  hart  to  oonplete  it. 
He  was  such  a  good,  amiable  being  as  nurvly  rcnuuns  long 
in  this  world  ;  nrlth  talent  and  accompUshmeoAs,  too,  to '. 
him  the  more  rej^retted."  Bjfnm  Diarjf,  V^.l 
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For  why  should  I  the  path  go  o*er. 
Which  every  bard  has  trod  before  ? 
Tet  ere  yon  silver  lamp  of  night 

Has  thrice  perform*d  her  stated  round, 
Has  thrice  retmced  her  path  of  light. 

And  chased  away  the  gloom  profound, 
I  trust  that  we,  my  gentle  (Hend, 
Shall  see  her  rolling  orbit  wend 
Above  the  dear-loved  peaceftil  scat 
Which  once  contain'd  our  youth's  retreat ;  * 
And  then  with  those  our  childhood  knew. 
Well  min^e  in  the  festive  crew; 
While  many  a  tale  of  former  day 
Shall  wing  the  laughing  hours  away ; 
And  all  the  flow  of  souls  shall  pour 
The  sacred  intellectual  shower, 
Nor  cease  till  Luna*s  waning  horn 
Scarce  glimmers  through  the  mist  of  morn. 


TO  A  LADY.  5 


Oh  1  had  my  fiite  been  Join*d  with  thine. 
As  once  this  pledge  appearM  a  token. 

These  tbllies  had  not  then  been  mine. 
For  then  my  peace  had  not  been  broken.  * 

To  thee  these  early  fkults  I  owe. 
To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  reproving : 

They  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 
T  was  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving. 

For  once  my  soul,  like  thine,  was  pure. 
And  all  its  rising  tires  could  smother; 

But  now  thy  vows  no  more  endure, 
Bestow'd  by  thee  upon  another. 

Perhaps  his  peace  I  could  destr>y. 
And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  him ; 

Tet  let  my  rival  smile  in  joy. 
For  thy  dear  sake  I  cannot  hate  him. 

Ah  1  since  thy  angel  form  is  gone. 
My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any ; 

But  what  it  sought  in  thee  alone. 
Attempts,  alas  I  to  find  in  many. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  deceitful  maid ! 

T  were  vain  and  fruitless  to  regret  thee ; 
Nor  Hope,  nor  Memory  yield  their  aid. 

But  Pride  may  teach  me  to  forget  thee. 

Tet  all  this  giddy  waste  of  years. 

This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures ; 

These  varied  loves,  these  matron's  fears. 

These  thoughtless  strains  to  passion's  measures — 

>  [The  two  (Hends  were  both  pudoiutelT  attached  to  Har- 
w;  and  lometlinef  made  excunioiu  thither 


I 


together,  to 
rerivo  their  ichooUboy  recollections.] 

«  [Mrs.  MiMtert.    See  ant(,  p.  384.] 

*  (**  Our  union  would  hare  healed  feudi  In  which  blood  had 
been  thed  bjr  our  bther*  —  It  would  hare  Joined  lands  broad 
and  rich — it  would  hare  joined  at  least  one  heart,  and  two 
pcrsoos  not  ill  matched  lu  jrears  (she  is  two  rears  mj  elder), 
and  ~  and^and  ->  what  has  been  the  result  ?*  —  Byron  Diary, 
IBai.] 

«  [**  Our  meetlnn,**  says  Lord  Brron.  In  1 833.  "  were  stolen 
ones,  and  a  gate  leMUng  from  BIr.  Chaworth'a  grounds  to 
Ctaoae  of  mj  mother  was  the  place  of  our  tntcrriews.    But  the 


If  thou  wert  mine,  had  all  been  huah'd : 

This  cheek  now  pale  fh>m  early  riot. 

With  passion's  hectic  ne'er  had  flush'd. 
But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quiet. 

Yes,  once  the  rural  scene  was  sweet. 
For  Nature  seem'd  to  smile  before  thee ;  < 

And  once  my  breast  abhorr'd  deceit,— 
For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thee.    • 

But  now  I  seek  for  other  Joys : 

To  think  would  drive  my  soul  to  madness ; 
In  thoughtless  throngs  and  empty  noise, 

I  conquer  half  my  bosom's  sadness. 

Yet,  even  in  these  a  thought  will  steal. 
In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavour,  — 

And  fiends  might  pity  what  I  feel, — 
To  know  that  thou  art  lost  for  ever. 


I  WOULD  I  WERE  A  CARELESS  CHILD. 

I  WOULD  1  were  a  careless  child. 

Still  dwelling  in  my  Highland  cave. 
Or  roaming  through  the  dusky  wild. 

Or  bounding  o'er  the  dark  blue  wave ; 
The  cumbrous  pomp  of  Saxon  >  pride 

Accords  not  with  the  ftwebom  soul. 
Which  loves  the  mountain's  craggy  side. 

And  seeks  the  rocks  where  billows  rolL 

Fortune  I  take  back  these  cultured  lands. 

Take  back  this  name  of  splendid  sound  t 
I  hate  the  touch  of  servile  hands, 

I  hate  the  slaves  that  cringe  around. 
Place  me  along  the  rocks  I  love. 

Which  sound  to  Ocean's  wildest  roar ; 
I  ask  but  this — again  to  rove 

Through  scenes  my  youth  hath  kno^n  befbrc 

Few  are  my  years,  and  yet  1  f^el 

The  world  was  ne'er  dcsign*d  for  me  : 
Ah  I  why  do  dark'ning  shades  conceal 

The  hour  when  man  must  cease  to  be  f 
Once  I  beheld  a  splendid  dream, 

A  visionary  scene  of  bliss : 
Truth  1 — wherefbre  did  thy  hated  beam 

Awake  me  to  a  world  like  this? 

I  loved — but  those  I  loved  are  gone ; 

Had  friends  .—my  early  friends  are  fled : 
How  cheerless  feeb  the  heart  alone 

When  all  its  former  hopes  are  dead  t 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  stirs  the  maddening  soul. 

The  heart— the  heart— is  lonely  stiU.  < 

ardour  was  aQ  on  my  side.  I  was  serioiu ;  the  was  rolatfle ; 
she  liked  me  as  a  younger  brother,  and  treated  and  laughed 
at  me  as  a  boy ;  the,  howerer,  gare  me  her  picture,  and  that 
was  something  to  make  rerses  upon.  Had  I  married  her*  per- 
haps the  whole  tenour  of  my  life  would  hare  been  dlllbrent.**] 

*  Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  a  Gaelic  word,  signUyiag  either 
Lowland  or  English. 

*  [The  *'  imagination  all  compact,**  which  the  greatest  poet 
who  erer  Ured  has  assigned  as  the  distinguiihing  badge  of  his 
brethren,  is  in  erery  case  a  dangerous  {[id.  It  exaggerates, 
indeed,  our  expectations,  and  can  often  bid  its  possessor  hope, 
where  hope  is  lost  to  reason  :  but  the  delusire  pleasure  arising 
from  these  risions  of  imagiuation  resembles  that  of  a  child. 


^ 


How  dull  I  to  hear  the  ▼oice  of  those 

Whom  rank  or  chance,  whom  wealth  or  power. 
Have  made,  though  neither  friends  nor  foes. 

Associates  of  the  fbstive  hour. 
Give  me  again  a  falthAil  few. 

In  years  and  feelings  still  the  same. 
And  I  will  fly  the  midnight  crew, 

liVhere  boist'rous  joy  is  but  a  name. 

And  woman,  lovely  woman  !  thou. 

My  hope,  my  comforter,  my  all  1 
How  cold  must  be  my  bosom  now, 

When  e*cn  thy  smiles  begin  to  pall  I 
Without  a  sigh  would  I  resign 

This  busy  scene  of  splendid  woe. 
To  make  that  calm  contentment  mine. 

Which  virtue  knows,  or  seems  to  know. 

Fain  would  I  fly  the  haunts  of  men  — 

I  seek  to  shun,  not  hate  mankind  ; 
My  breast  requires  the  sullen  glen. 

Whose  gloom  may  suit  a  darken 'd  mind. 
Oh  !  that  to  me  the  wings  were  given 

Which  bear  the  turtle  to  her  nest ! 
Then  would  I  cleave  the  vault  of  heaven. 

To  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest  ^ 


WHEN  I  ROVED  A  YOUNG  HIGHLANDER. 

When  I  roved  a  young  Highlander  o'er  the  dark 
heath, 

And  climbed  thy  steep  summit,  oh  Morven  of  snow  !^ 
To  gaze  on  the  torrent  that  thunder'd  beneath. 

Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest  that  gather'd  below,  9 
Untutor'd  by  science,  a  stranger  to  fear. 

And  rude  as  the  locks  where  my  infancy  grew. 
No  feeling,  save  one,  to  my  bosom  was  dear ; 

Need  I  say,  my  sweet  Mary '';  'twas  center'd  in  you  ? 

whose  notice  is  attracted  hy  a  fragment  of  class  to  which  a 
sun-bemm  hat  glren  momentary  splendour.  He  hastens  to  the 
spot  with  breathless  impatience,  and  finds  the  object  of  his 
curiosity  and  expectation  is  equally  Tulgar  and  worthless. 
Such  is  the  man  of  quick  and  exalted  powers  of  Imagination. 
His  Cancy  orer-esti mates  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  plea- 
sure, fame,  distinction,  are  altemateir  pursued,  attained,  and 
despised  when  in  his  power.  Like  tne  enchanted  fruit  in  the 
palace  of  a  sorcerer,  the  objects  of  his  admiration  lose  their 
attraction  and  value  as  soon  as  tber  are  grasped  by  the  adven- 
turer's hand,  and  all  that  remains  is  regret  for  the  time  lost  in 
the  chase,  and  astonishment  at  the  hallucination  uuder  which 
it  WHS  undertaken.  The  disproportion  between  hope  and  pos- 
session, which  is  felt  by  all  men,  is  thus  doubled  to  those 
whom  nature  has  endowed  with  the  power  of  gilding  a  distant 
prospect  by  the  rays  of  Imagination.  These  reflections,  though 
trite  and  obvious,  are  in  a  manner  forced  from  us  by  the 
poetry  of  Lord  Byron.  —  hy  the  sentiments  of  weariness  of 
life  and  enmity  with  the  world  which  their  so  ft-equentljr  ex- 

Eress.  —  and  by  the  singular  analogy  whicn  such  sentiments 
old  with  well-known  incidents  of  his  life. — Sia  W.  Scott.] 

I  **  And  I  said.  Oh  !  that  I  had  win^is  like  a  dove  ;  for  then 
would  I  flr  away,  and  be  at  rest."  —  Ptaim  It.  G.  This  verse 
also  constitutes  a  part  of  the  most  beautiful  anthem  in  our 
language. 

*  Morven,  a  lofty  mountain  In  Aberdeenshire.  **  Gornial  of 
snow."  Is  an  expression  frequently  to  be  found  in  Ossian. 

'  This  will  not  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  mountains.  It  is  by  no  means  un« 
common,  on  attaining  the  top  of  Ben-e-vis,  iMsn-y-bourd,  Stc. 
to  perceive,  between  the  summit  and  the  valley,  clouds  pour- 
ing down  rain,  and  occasionally  accompanied  by  lightning, 
while  the  spectator  literally  looks  down  upon  the  storm,  per- 
fectly  secure  from  its  eflecu. 

*  [In  Lord  Byron's  Dianr  for  1813,  he  say*.  —  '*  I  have  been 
thinking  Utclv  a  good  deal  of  Mary  DulT.  'How  very  odd  that 
I  should  have  been  so  utterly,  devotedly  fond  of  that  girl,  at 
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Yet  it  could  not  be  love,  tat  I  knew  not  the 

What  passion  can  dwell  In  the  heart  of  m  child  ? 
But  still  I  perceive  an  emotion  the  ame 

As  I  feltt  when  a  boy,  on  the  cng-oover'd  wild : 
One  image  alone  on  my  boaom  imprasVI, 

I  loved  my  bleak  regioiia,  nor  panted  fiir  new; 
And  few  were  my  wants,  fiir  my  wiahct  were  Uca'd ; 

And  pure  were  my  thoughts^  fiir  my  soul  «m  with 
you. 

I  arose  with  the  dawn ;  with  my  dog  as  my  gnidr. 

From  mountain  to  mountain  I  bounded  aloog ; 
I  breasted  the  billows  of  Dee's  *  rushing  tide. 

And  heard  at  a  distance  the  Highlanderls  song: 
At  eve,  on  my  heath-cover*d  couch  of  repose, 

No  dreams,  save  of  Mary,  were  spread  to  my  view; 
And  warm  to  the  skies  my  devotions  arose. 

For  the  first  of  my  prayers  was-a  blessing  on  yoo. 

I  left  my  bleak  home,  and  my  visiooa  are  gone ; 

The  mountains  are  vanish'd,  my  youth  is  no  more ; 
As  the  last  of  my  race,  I  must  wither  alone. 

And  delight  but  in  days  I  have  witneas*d  before : 
Ah !  splendour  has  raised,  but  embitter'd,  my  lot ; 

More  dear  were  the  scenes  which  my  in£uicy  knew : 
Though  my  hopes  may  have  iail'd,  yet  they  are  not 
forgot; 

Though  cold  is  my  heart,  still  it  lingers  with  yoo. 

When  I  see  some  dark  hill  point  its  crest  to  the  sky, 

I  think  of  the  rocks  that  o'ershadow  Coibleen ;  • 
When  I  see  the  soft  blue  of  a  love-speaking  eye, 

I  think  of  those  eyes  that  endear'd  the  rude  scene ; 
When,  haply,  some  light-waving  locks  I  behold. 

That  fidntly  resemble  my  Mary*s  in  hue, 
I  think  on  the  long  flowing  ringlets  of  gold. 

The  locks  that  were  sacred  to  beauty,  and  you. 

Tet  the  day  may  arrive  when  the  mountains  once  more 
Shall  rise  to  my  sight  In  their  mantles  of  snow :  7 


an  age  when  I  ooold  neither  (M  passloD,  nor  know  the : 
inr  of  the  word.    And  the  effsct  f   My  mother  used  always  to 
rally  me  about  this  childish  amour ;  and.  at  last,  many  years 
after,  when  1  was  sixteen,  she  told  mm  one  day ;  *  Oh,  B] 


eAa%'^^4i  ft    w  KA^vaa    a    w  vmv  ^pa^^  w^5^»^m*  ^sa^^p  w^vV^A  ^^^h^b  ^vsa^^B  ^m^b  v    a  ^^^^Aa   ^^mw  a  ^m^u^ 

I  have  had  a  letter  from  Edlnbttrgfa,  from  Miss  Abercromby, 
and  your  old  sweetheart,  Maiy  Duff,  is  married  to  a  Mr. 
Cockbum.'  [Robert  Cockbam,  Eaq.  of  Edinburgh.]  And 
what  was  my  answer  ?  I  really  cannot  explain  or  accownt  for 
my  feelings  at  that  moment ;  but  they  nearly  threw  me  Into 
convulsions — to  the  horror  of  my  mother,  and  the  attfrnirh- 
ment  of  every  body.  And  it  Is  a  phenomenon  in  my  existenre 
(for  I  was  not  eight  years  old),  which  has  pustleo,  and  will 
pussle  me  to  the  latest  hour  of  it."  —  Again,  In  January,  181S, 
a  few  days  after  his  marriage,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  ^-*r**'" 
Hay,  the  poet  thus  speaks  of  his  childish  attachment :  — **  Pray 
tell  me  more — or  as  much  as  yoa  like,  of  your  cousin  Mary. 
I  believe  I  told  you  our  story  some  years  ago.  I  was  twenty- 
seven  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  have  never  seen  her  since  we  were 
children,  and  young  children  too ;  but  I  never  forget  her, 
nor  ever  can.  You  will  oblige  me  with  presenting  her  with 
my  best  respects,  and  all  good  wishes.  It  may  seem  ridko- 
lous  —  but  it  is  at  any  rate.  I  hope,  not  ofllensive  to  her  nor 
hers  —  in  me  to  pretend  to  recollect  anything  about  her,  at  so 
early  a  period  of  both  our  lives,  almost,  if  not  quite,  in  our 
nurseries ;  —  but  it  was  a  pleasant  dream,  which  she  most 
pardon  me  for  remembering.  Is  she  pretty  still  ?  I  have  the 
most  perfect  idea  of  her  person,  as  a  child ;  but  Time,  I  sup- 
pose, has  played  the  devil  with  us  both."] 

*  **  Breasting  the  loftr  surge."  —  Sraxspsarb.  The  Dee  It 
a  beautiful  river,  which  rises  near  Mar  Lodge,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  at  New  At>erdeen. 

>  Coibleen  is  a  mountain  near  the  verge  of  the  HlghlaDds, 
not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Dee  Castle. 

7  [In  the  spring  of  1807,  on  recovering  from  a  severe  Ulnets, 
Lord  Byron  had  projected  a  visit  to  Scotland.  The  plan  was 
not  put  into  execution  ;  but  be  thus  adverts  to  it,  in  a  letter 
dated  in  August,  and  addressed  to  bis  (air  correspoiMlaiit  of 
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But  wbUe  these  loar  above  me,  unchanged  as  before, 
wai  Mary  be  there  to  receive  me  ? — ah,  no  ! 

Adieu,  then,  je  hills,  where  my  childhood  was  bred  I 
Thou  sweet  flowing  Dee,  to  thy  waters  adieu  1 

No  home  in  the  forest  shall  shelter  my  head, — 
Ah  1  Mary,  what  home  could  be  mine  but  with 
you? 


TO  GEORGE,  EARL  DELAWARR.  > 

Oh  !  yes,  I  will  own  we  were  dear  to  each  other ; 

The  fKendships  of  childhood,  though  fleeting,  are 
true; 
The  love  which  you  felt  was  the  love  of  a  brother. 

Nor  less  the  affection  I  cherish'd  for  you. 

But  Friendship  can  vary  her  gentle  dominion  ; 

The  attachment  of  years  in  a  moment  expires : 
Like  Love,  too,  she  moves  on  a  swift-waving  pinion. 

But  glows  not,  like  Love,  with  unquenchable  fires. 

Full  oft  have  we  wander*d  through  Ida  together. 
And  blest  were  the  scenes  of  our  youth,  I  allow : 

In  the  spring  of  our  life,  how  serene  Is  the  weather  I 
But  winter's  rude  tempests  are  gathering  now. 

No  more  with  affection  shall  memory  blending. 
The  wonted  delights  of  our  childhood  retrace : 

When  pride  steels  the  bosom,  the  heart  is  unbending. 
And  what  would  be  Justice  appears  a  disgrace. 

However,  dear  George,  for  I  still  must  esteem  you — 
The  few  whom  I  love  I  can  never  upbraid  — 

The  chance  which  has  lost  may  in  future  redeem 
you. 
Repentance  will  cancel  the  vow  you  have  made. 

IwOl  not  complain,  and  though  chill'd  is  affection, 
With  me  no  corroding  resentment  shall  live : 

My  bosom  Is  calm'd  by  the  simple  reflection, 

That  both  may  be  wrong,  and  that  both  should 
fbrgive. 

Ton  knew  that  my  soul,  that  my  heart,  my  existence. 
If  danger  demanded,  were  wholly  your  own  ; 

You  knew  me  unalter'd  by  years  or  by  distance. 
Devoted  to  love  and  to  firiendship  alone. 

Tou  knew,  — but  away  with  the  vain  retrospection ! 

The  bond  of  affoctlon  no  longer  endures  ; 
Too  late  you  may  droop  o*er  the  fond  recollection. 

And  sigh  for  the  friend  who  was  formerly  yours. 

For  the  present,  we  part, — I  will  hope  not  for  ever ; 

For  time  and  regret  will  restore  you  at  last : 
To  forget  our  dissension  we  both  should  endeavour, 

I  ask  no  atonement,  but  days  like  the  past. 

Southw«U— **  On  Sunday  I  set  off  for  the  Highlands.  A 
friend  of  mine  accompanlet  me  in  my  cariinffe  to  Edinburgh. 
There  we  thalt  leare  It,  and  proceed  in  a  tandem  through  the 
weitem  parts  to  Inverarr,  where  we  shall  purchase  shelties,  to 
enable  us  to  rlew  places  Ixuccessible  to  Tehlcular  conreyances. 
On  the  coast  we  shall  hire  a  vessel,  and  visit  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  Hebrides,  and,  if  we  have  time  and  favourable 
weather,  mean  to  sail  as  far  as  Iceland,  only  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Caledonia,  to  peep  at 
Uecla.    I  mean  to  collect  all  the  Erse  traditions,  poems,  &c. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  CLARE. 

**  Tu  semper  amorts 
Sis  roemor,  et  carl  eomltia  ne  abscedat  Imago."  Val.  Flag. 

Frukd  of  my  youth  !  when  yoimg  we  roved. 
Like  striplings,  mutually  beloved, 

With  flriendship*s  purest  glow. 
The  bliss  which  wlng'd  those  rosy  hours 
Was  such  as  pleasure  seldom  showers 

On  mortals  here  below. 

The  recollection  seems  alone 
Dearer  than  all  the  joys  I  've  known. 

When  distant  far  from  you : 
Though  pain,  *tis  still  a  pleasing  pain. 
To  trace  those  days  and  hours  again. 

And  sigh  again,  adieu  I 

My  pensive  memory  lingers  o'er 
Those  scenes  to  be  ei^oy'd  no  more. 

Those  scenes  regretted  ever ; 
The  measure  of  our  youth  is  fUll, 
Life's  evening  dream  is  dark  and  dull. 

And  we  may  meet — ah  l  never ! 

As  when  one  parent  spring  supplies 

Two  streams  which  fh>m  one  fountain  rise. 

Together  join'd  In  vain ; 
How  soon,  diverging  flrom  their  source. 
Each,  murmuring,  seeks  another  course. 

Till  mingled  in  the  main  1 

Our  vital  streams  of  weal  or  woe. 
Though  near,  alas  I  distinctly  flow. 

Nor  mingle  as  before : 
Now  swift  or  slow,  now  black  or  clear. 
Till  death's  unlkthom'd  gulf  appear, 

And  both  shall  quit  the  shore. 

Our  souls,  my  firiend  !  which  once  supplied 
One  wish,  nor  breathed  a  thought  beside. 

Now  flow  in  different  channels : 
Disdaining  humbler  rural  sports, 
'Tis  yours  to  mix  in  poUsh'd  courts. 

And  shine  in  fkshion*s  annab ; 

'T  is  mine  to  waste  on  love  my  time, 
Or  vent  my  reveries  in  rhyme. 

Without  the  aid  of  reason ; 
For  sense  and  reason  (critics  know  it) 
Have  quitted  every  amorous  poet. 

Nor  left  a  thought  to  seize  on. 

Poor  LiTTLs  I  sweet,  melodious  bard  I 
Of  late  esteemed  it  monstrous  hard 

That  he,  who  sang  before  all. — 
He  who  the  lore  of  love  expanded,  — 
By  dire  reviewers  should  be  branded. 

As  void  of  wit  and  moral.  > 


ftc,  and  translate,  or  expand  the  subject  to  fill  a  volume, 
which  majr  appear  next  spring,  under  the  denomination  of 
*  The  Higkland  Uarp;  or  some  tiUo  equalljr  ptetureMque. 
What  would  you  say  to  some  stansas  on  Mount  Hecla? 
They  would  be  written  at  least  with/Krr."] 

1  [See  aNie,  p.  406.] 

*  These  stanxas  were  written  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
a  severe  critique,  in  a  northern  review,  on  a  new  publication 
of  the  British  Anacreon.— [See  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1807, 
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And  yet,  while  Bemntjr's  pnise  li  thine, 
Harmonious  favourite  of  the  Nine  I 

Repine  not  at  thy  lot 
Thy  soothing  layi  may  still  be  read. 
When  Persecution's  arm  is  dead. 

And  critics  are  forgot. 

StQl  I  must  yield  those  worthies  merit. 
Who  chasten,  with  unsparing  spirit. 

Bad  rhymes,  and  those  who  write  them ; 
And  though  myself  may  be  the  next. 
By  critic  sarcasm  to  be  vezt, 

I  really  will  not  fight  them.  ^ 

Perhaps  they  would  do  quite  as  well 
To  break  the  rudely  sounding  shell 

Of  such  a  young  beginner. 
He  who  offends  at  pert  nineteen. 
Ere  thirty  may  become,  I  ween, 

A  Tery  harden'd  sinner. 

Now,  Clare,  I  must  return  to  you ; 
And,  sure,  apologies  are  due : 

Accept,  then,  my  concession. 
In  truth,  dear  Clare,  in  fhncy*s  flight 
I  soar  along  fhim  left  to  right ! 

My  muse  admires  digression. 

I  think  I  said  'twould  be  your  &te ' 
To  add  one  star  to  royal  state ;  — 

liay  regal  smiles  attend  you  ! 
And  should  a  noble  monarch  reign. 
You  will  not  seek  his  smiles  in  vain. 

If  worth  can  recommend  you. 

Tet  since  in  danger  courts  abound. 
Where  specious  rlTsls  glitter  round. 

From  snares  may  saints  preserve  you ; 
And  grant  your  love  or  ftriendship  ne'er 
From  any  claim  a  kindred  care. 

But  those  who  best  deserve  you  I 

Not  for  a  moment  may  you  stray 
From  truth's  secure,  unerring  way  I 

Bfay  no  delights  decoy ! 
0*er  roses  may  your  footsteps  move. 
Tour  smiles  be  ever  smiles  of  love. 

Tour  tears  be  tears  of  joy  I 

Oh  I  if  you  wish  that  happiness 
Tour  coming  days  and  years  may  bless. 

And  virtues  crown  your  brow ; 
Be  still  as  you  were  wont  to  be. 
Spotless  as  you  *ve  been  known  to  me,-^ 

Be  still  as  you  are  now.  ' 

article  on  **  EpUtlet,  Odea,  and  other  Poems,  by  Thomas 
Uttle.  Esq."] 

1  A  bard  (horresco  referens)  defied  his  rerlewer  to  mortal 
combat.  If  this  example  becomes  preralent,  our  periodical 
censors  must  be  dipped  In  the  river  Styx :  for  what  else  can 
secure  them  from  tne  numerous  host  of  their  enraged  as- 
sailants? 

*  ['*  Of  all  I  hare  erer  known,  Clare  has  always  bera  the 
least  altered  in  every  thing  front  the  excellent  qualities  and 
kind  affections  tvhich  atUtched  me  to  him  so  strongly  at 
school.  I  should  hardly  Ilitq  thouKht  it  poi«ible  for  s«x;ieCy 
(or  the  world,  as  it  is  called)  to  leave  a  bemg  with  so  little  of 


And  though  soos  trifling  share  oC  pnlse^ 
To  cheer  my  last  declining  dayi^ 

To  me  were  doubly  dear ; 
Whilst  blessing  your  beloved  namcb 
I*d  waive  at  oooe  a  pott%  fiuns^ 

To  prove  a  prvpktt  here. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  AN  ELM  IN  THE 
CHURCHTABD  OF  HARROW. ' 

SroT  of  my  3routh !  whose  hoary  branches  sigh. 
Swept  by  the  breeze  that  fons  thy  cloudless  sky ; 
Where  now  alone  I  muse,  who  oft  have  trod. 
With  those  I  loved,  thy  soft  and  verdant  sod ; 
With  those  who,  scatter'd  far,  perchance  deplore. 
Like  me,  the  happy  scenes  they  knew  befbre : 
Oh  !  as  I  trace  again  thy  winding  hill, 
lline  eyes  admire,  my  heart  adores  thee  StQl, 
Thou  drooping  Elm !  beneath  whose  boughs  I  lay. 
And  fkvquent  mused  the  twilight  hours  away ; 
Where,  as  they  once  were  wont,  my  limbs  recline. 
But,  ah  I   without  the  thoughts  which  then  were 

mine: 
How  do  thy  branches,  moaning  to  the  blast. 
Invite  the  bosom  to  recall  the  past. 
And  seem  to  whisper,  as  they  gently  swell, 
*<  Take,  while  thou  canst,  a  lingering^  last  fkrewell  I* 

When  fiite  shall  chin,  at  length,  this  fbver'd  breast 
And  calm  its  cares  and  passions  into  rest. 
Oft  have  I  thought,  't  would  soothe  my  dying  hour, — 
If  aught  may  soothe  when  lift  resigns  her  power, — 
To  know  some  humbler  grave,  some  narrow  cell. 
Would  hide  my  bosom  where  it  loved  to  dwell ; 
With  this  fond  dream,  methinks,  twcre  sweet  to 

die  — 
And  here  it  lingered,  here  my  heart  mi|^t  Ue ; 
Here  might  I  sleep  where  all  my  hopes  arose. 
Scene  of  my  youth,  and  couch  of  my  repose ; 
For  ever  stretch'd  beneath  this  mentiing  shade, 
Preas'd  by  the  turf  where  once  my  childhood  iday'd ; 
Wrapt  by  the  soil  that  veils  the  spot  I  loved, 
Bfix'd  with  the  earth  o'er  which  my  footsteps  moved ; 
Blest  by  the  tongues  that  charm'd  my  youthftil  ear, 
Moum'd  by  the  few  my  soul  acknowledged  here ; 
Deplored  by  those  in  early  days  allied. 
And  unremember'd  by  the  world  beside. 

SepCoBberS.  1M7. 


{The  "  Ltma  wriUem  bemeatk  am  Ehm  «l 
|A«  UM  in  tht  UtiU  9oimme  prmtid  «l  Newark  m  1807. 
reader  it  reftrred  to  Mr.  Moore'M  NoCicet,  Jbr  nariotu  im- 
tereeHmg  part»cmiar$  re$peetim§  the  imtfreuiom  prodmeed  on 
Lord  Bfrtm*M  mind  h§  the  celebrated  CriHqme  ef  kisJweemU 

the  learen  of  bad  passions.  I  do  not  speak  fhnn  personal  ex- 
perience onljr,  but  from  all  I  have  ever  heard  of  him  from 
others,  during  absence  and  distance." — Byron  Diarp,  1881.] 

*  [On  losing  his  natural  daughter,  AUegra,  in  April,  18iS, 
Lord  BjTon  sent  her  remains  to  be  burled  at  Harrow, 
**  where,**  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  **  I  once  hoped 
to  have  laid  my  own."  **  There  is,"  he  adds,  **  a  spot  in  the 
ekmrck-gard,  near  the  footpath,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  looking 
towards  Windsor,  and  a  tomb  under  a  large  tree  (liearing  the 
name  of  Peachie,  or  Peachey),  where  I  used  to  sit  for  hours 
and  hours  when  a  boy.  This  was  my  favourite  spot ;  but  as 
I  with  to  erect  a  tablet  to  her  memory,  the  body  had  better  be 
deposited  in  the  cAwcA;"..  and  it  was  so  acoordingly.l 
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pefformamcest  pmi  forth  m  ike  Edimbmrgh  Review ^ — a  J<mr- 
mat  wkiek,  at  thai  time,  potsessed  nemrly  umlivided  it^uence 
amd  amtkoriijf.  The  PoeCt  diaria  amd  Utten  tiffifrd  atUence 
that,  in  ki$  tatter  tfay*«  Me  eotuidered  tkit  piece  at  the  work  qf 
Mr.  {now  Lord)  Brougham  s  bmt  on  what  grounds  he  had 
come  to  that  coneiusion  he  no  where  mentiona.  It  forme, 
howerter,  from  whatever  pen  it  mag  hate  proceeded,  ao  im^ 
portant  a  Sink  in  Lord  Bgron^a  literary  historg,  that  we 
Huert  it  at  length.} 

ARTICLE  FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 
FOR  JANUARY,  1806. 

Homre  of  Idleneu  ;  a  Seriee  of  Poenu,  original  amd  trans- 
lated. Eg  George  Gordon,  Lord  Bgron,  a  Minor.  8ro. 
pp.  200.    Newark,  1807. 

Tni  poesy  of  this  young  lord  belongs  to  the  class  which  nei- 
ther gods  nor  men  are  said  to  permit.  Indeed,  we  do  not 
recollect  to  hare  seen  a  quantity  of  verse  with  so  few  dcri- 
ationsineither  direction  ft-om  that  exact  standard.  His  efRi- 
slons  are  spread  over  a  dead  flat,  and  can  no  more  get  ahore 
or  below  the  leTd,  thaA  If  they  were  so  much  stagnant  water. 
As  an  extenuation  of  this  offence,  the  noble  auuior  is  pecu- 
liarly forward  in  pleading  minority.  We  have  it  in  the  title- 
page,  and  on  the  very  back  of  the  rolume ;  it  follows  his  name 
like  a  favourite  part  of  his  ttgle.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  it 
In  the  preface ;  sad  the  poems  are  connected  with  this  general 
statement  of  his  case,  by  particular  dates,  substantiating  the 
ace  at  which  each  was  written.  Now,  the  law  upon  the  point 
Of  minority  we  hold  to  be  perfectly  clear.  It  is  a  plea  avail- 
able only  to  the  defendant ;  no  ptaintiiT  can  oflbr  it  as  a 
supplementary  ground  of  action.  Thus,  if  any  suit  could  be 
brought  against  Lord  Byron,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
him  to  put  into  court  a  certain  quantitr  of  poetry,  and  u 
Judgment  were  given  against  him,  it  is  hlghlv  probable  that 
an  exception  would  be  taken,  were  he  to  deliver  fbr  poetry 
the  contents  of  this  volume.  To  this  he  might  plead  minority  ; 
but,  as  he  now  makes  volontair  tender  of  the  article,  he  hath 
DO  right  to  sue,  on  that  grouno,  for  the  price  in  good  current 
praise,  should  the  goods  be  unmarketable.  This  is  our  view 
of  the  law  on  the  point ;  and,  we  dare  to  say,  so  will  it  be 
ruled.  Perhaps,  however,  in  realltv,  all  that  he  tells  us  about 
his  youth  is  rather  with  a  view  to  increase  our  wonder  than 
to  soften  our  censures.  He  possibly  means  to  say,  **  See  how 
a  minor  can  write  !  This  poem  was  actually  composed  by  a 

Siung  man  of  eighteen,  and  this  by  one  of  only  sixteen  I  ** 
ut,  alas!  we  all  remember  the  poetry  of  Cowley  at  ten, 
and  Pope  at  twelve ;  and  so  fiir  from  hearing,  with  any  degree 
of  soiprise,  that  very  poor  verses  were  written  bv  a  youth 
from  nis  leaving  school  to  his  leaving  college,  Inclusive,  we 
really  believe  this  to  be  the  most  common  ofali  occurrences  ; 
that  it  happens  in  the  life  of  nine  men  in  ten  who  are  edu- 
cated in  England ;  and  that  the  tenth  man  writes  l)etter  verse 
than  Lord  Ujrrcm. 

His  other  plea  of  privilege  our  author  rather  brings  for- 
ward in  order  to  waive  it.  He  certainly,  however,  does  allude 
fkw(uently  to  his  bmily  and  ancestors — sometimes  in  poetry, 
sometimes  In  notes ;  and,  while  giving  up  his  claim  on  the 
■core  of  rank,  he  takes  care  to  remember  us  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
saying,  that  when  a  nobleman  appears  as  an  author,  his  merit 
should  be  handsomely  acknowledged.  In  truth,  it  is  this 
consideration  only  that  induces  us  to  give  Lord  Byrun's  poems 
a  place  in  our  review,  beside  our  desire  to  counsel  him,  that 
he  do  forthwith  atiandon  poetry,  and  turn  his  talents,  which 
are  considerable,  and  his  opportunities,  which  are  great,  to 
better  account. 

With  this  view,  we  must  beg  leave  seriously  to  assure  him, 
that  the  mere  rhyming  of  the  final  syllable,  even  when  ac- 
companied by  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  feet, — nav. 
although  (which  does  not  alwavs  happen)  those  feet  should 
scan  regularly,  and  hare  been  all  counted  accurately  upon  the 
fingers,— is  not  the  whole  art  of  poetrv.  We  would  entreat 
him  to  believe,  that  a  certain  poroon  or  liveliness,  somewhat 
of  fimcy,  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  poem,  and  that  a  poem 
in  the  present  day,  to  be  read,  must  contain  at  least  one 
thought,  either  in  a  little  degree  diiferent  Arom  the  ideas  of 
former  writers,  or  differently  expressed.  We  put  it  to  his 
candour,  whether  there  is  any  thing  so  deserving  the  name 
of  poetry  in  verses  like  the  following,  written  in  1806 ;  and 
whether,  if  a  youth  of  eighteen  could  say  any  thing  so  un- 
interesting to  his  ancestors,  a  youth  of  mnetcen  should  pub- 
Ushit:— 

**  Shades  of  heroes,  Ikrewell  I  your  descendant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you  adieu  I 
Abroad  or  at  home,  rour  remembrance  imparting 
New  courage,  he  *U  think  upon  glory  and  you. 

**  Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 
*T  Is  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret : 
Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation ; 
The  feme  of  his  bthen  he  ne'er  can  forget. 
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**  That  bme,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish ; 
He  vows  that  be  ne'er  will  disgrace  your  renown ; 
Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  ne  perish ; 
When  decay'd,  may  be  mingle  his  dust  with  your  own.*' 

Now,  we  positively  do  assert,  that  there  Is  nothing  better 
than  these  stanxas  In  the  whole  compass  of  the  noble  minor's 
volume. 

Lord  Byron  should  also  have  a  care  of  attempting  what  the 
greatest  poets  have  done  before  htm,  for  comparisons  (as  he 
must  have  had  occasion  to  see  at  his  writing-master's)  are 
odious.  Gray's  Ode  on  Eton  College  should  really  have  kept 
out  the  ten  hobbUna  stansas  "  On  a  distant  View  of  the  Vll- 
l.ige  and  School  of  liar  row.'* 

**  Where  fancy  yet  Joys  to  retrace  the  resemblance 
Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied, 
How  welcome  to  me  your  ne'cr-fadlne  remembrance. 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  oope  is  denied." 

In  like  manner,  the  exquisite  lines  of  Mr.  Rogers,  **  Cn  a 
Tear,**  might  have  warned  the  noble  author  off  those  pre- 
mises, and  spared  us  a  whoUi  dozen  such  stanzas  as  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

**  Mild  Charity's  glow,  to  us  mortals  below. 
Shows  the  som  fh>m  barbarity  clear ; 
Compassion  will  melt  where  this  virtue  is  felt. 
And  its  dew  is  difllised  in  a  Tear. 

**  The  man  doom'd  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the  gale. 
Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer. 
As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave,  which  may  soon  be  his  grave. 
The  green  qiarkles  bright  with  a  Tear.** 

And  so  of  instances  in  which  former  poets  have  failed.  Thus 
we  do  not  think  Lord  Bjrron  was  made  for  translating,  during 
his  nonage,  **  Adrian's  Address  to  his  Soul,'*  when  Pope  suc- 
ceeded so  Indlfllnrently  in  the  attempt.  If  our  readers,  how- 
ever, are  of  another  opinion,  they  may  look  at  It. 

**  Ah  I  gentle,  fieetlng,  wavering  sprite. 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  day  I 

To  what  unknown  region  borne 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight  ? 
No  more  with  wonted  humour  gay. 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forfora.** 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  ibar  his  translations  and 
Imitations  are  great  fovourites  with  Lord  Byron.  We  have 
them  of  all  klodi,  from  Anacreon  to  Osslan ;  and,  viewing 
them  as  school  exerdses,  they  may  pass.  Only,  why  print 
them  after  they  have  had  theur  day  and  served  their  turn  ? 
And  why  call  the  thing  in  p.79.  (see  p.  380.)  a  translation,  where 
two  wonts  (J^^  Ai^iir)  of  the  original  are  expanded  into  four 
lines,  and  the  other  thing  in  p.  81 .  (see  ibid. )  where /uiravvxTNUf 
wtfi*  mfmit  is  rendered  l^  means  of  six  hobUlng  verses  ?  As 
to  his  Ossianic  poesy,  we  are  not  very  good  Judges,  being  in 
truth,  BO  moderatwy  skilled  in  that  spedes  of  composition, 
that  we  should,  tn  all  probability,  be  criticising  some  bit  of 
the  genuine  Macpherson  itself,  were  we  to  express  our 
oplnum  of  Lord  Byron's  rhapsodies.  If,  then,  the  following 
beginning  of  a  *'  S<»g  of  Barns  "  is  by  his  lordship,  we  venture 
to  object  to  it,  as  fiur  as  we  can  comprehend  it.  "  What  form 
rises  on  the  roar  of  douds  ?  whose  oark  ghost  gleams  on  the 
red  stream  of  tempests  ?  His  voice  rolls  on  the  thunder  { 
*tls  Oria,  the  brown  chief  of  Olthona.  He  was,"  ftc.  After 
detaining  this  **  brown  chief"  some  time,  the  bards  conclude 
by  giving  him  thdr  advice  to  *'  raise  his  fUr  locks  ;'*  then  to 
**  spread  them  on  the  arch  of  the  rainbow  ;'*  and  "  to  smile 
through  the  tears  of  the  storm."  Of  this  kind  of  thing  there 
are  no  less  than  nine  pages ;  and  we  can  so  far  venture  an 
opinion  in  their  fkvour,  that  they  look  very  like  Macpherson  ; 
and  we  are  positive  they  are  pretty  nearly  as  stupid  and  tlr^ 
some. 

It  is  a  sort  of  privilege  of  poets  to  be  egotists ;  but  they 
should  **  use  It  as  not  abusing  It  ;'*  and  particularly  one  who 
piques  himself  (though  indeed  at  the  ripe  age  of  nineteen)  on 
belnc**  an  infknt  bard,"— ("The 'arUess  Helicon  I  boast  is 
youth**)— should  either  not  know,  or  should  seem  not  to 
know,  so  much  about  his  own  ancestry.  Besides  a  poem  above 
dted,  on  the  fismily  seat  of  the  B>Tons,  we  have  another  of 
eleven  pages,  on  Uie  self-same  subject,  introduced  with  an 
apolog}',  "  he  certainly  had  no  intention  of  inserting  it,"  but 
really  **  the  particular  request  of  tome  fHends."  ftc.  Ac.  It 
concludes  with  flve  stanzas  on  himself,  "  the  last  and  youngest 
of  a  noble  line."  There  is  a  good  deal  also  about  his  mater- 
nal ancestors,  in  a  poem  on  Lachln  y  Gair,  a  mountain  where 
he  spent  part  of  his  youth,  and  might  have  learnt  that  pibroch 
is  not  a  bagpipe,  any  more  than  duet  means  a  fiddle. 

As  the  author  has  dedicated  so  large  a  part  of  his  volume  to 
Immortalise  his  employments  at  school  and  college,  we  can- 
not possibly  dismiss  It  without  presenting  the  reader  with  a 
specimen  of  these  ingenious  eflUsIons.  In  an  ode  with  a  Greek 
motto,  called  Granta,  we  have  the  following  magnificent 
stanzas: — 
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**  There,  in  apurtmenU  imall  imd  damp. 
The  candidate  for  collejpe  priset 
Siti  poring  bj  the  midnight  lamp, 
Goies  l^e  to  bed,  yet  early  riac*. 

**  Who  reads  fhlse  quanUtiet  In  Sde, 
Or  puailea  o'er  the  deep  triangle, 
DopriTed  of  many  a  wholesome  meal. 
In  barbarous  Latin  doom'd  to  wrangle : 

**  Renouncing  ererr  pleasing  page. 

From  authors  of  hutoric  use. 
Preferring  to  the  letter'd  sage. 

The  square  of  the  hypochcnuse. 

**  Still  harmless  are  these  occupations. 
That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student. 
Compared  with  other  recreations. 
Which  bring  together  the  imprudent.*' 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  so  bad  an  account  of  the  college 
psalmody  as  is  contained  in  the  fbllowlng  Attic  stansas :  — 

**  Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused 
Eren  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners  ; 
All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 
To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners. 

**  If  Darid,  when  his  toils  were  ended. 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  him. 
To  us  his  psalnu  had  ne'er  descended : 
In  furious  mood  he  would  hare  tore  'em  I  ** 

But,  whaterer  Judgment  may  b«  passed  on  the  poems  of 
this  noble  minor,  it  seems  we  must  take  them  as  we  find  thnn, 
and  be  content ;  for  they  are  the  last  we  shall  ever  have  (h>m 
him.  He  is,  at  best,  he  says,  but  an  intruder  Into  the  groves 
of  Parnassus :  he  nerer  lived  in  a  garret,  like  thorough-bred 


poets ;  and  **  tbougfa  Iw  onoa  roved  a 

mthe  Highlands  of  Seotland,**  be  has  not  of  lata  enioyed  this 

advantage.    Moreover,  he  expects  no  profit  flron  his  pubUc* 

atioo ;  and,  whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  **lt  is  highly  bspr*- 

bable,  (hwi  his  situation  and  pursuits  hereafter.**  that  be 

should  again  condescend  to  beeome  an  author. 

let  us  take  what  we  get,  and  be  thankAd.    What  right 

we  poor  devils  to  be  nice  ?    We  are  well  off  to  have  got  so 

much  from  a  man  of  this  lord's  station,  who  does  not  Itvc  la 

a  garret,  but  **has  the  sway  **  of  Newstead  Abbey.   Again,  we 

say,  let  us  be  thankftil ;  and,  with  honest  Saaete.  bid 

bless  the  giver,  nor  look  the  gift  horse  in  the ; 


•  [The  MomU^t  Rariewert^  hi  those  days  the  next  hi  dr- 

culation  to  the  Edinburgh,  gave  a  much  more  fhroundile 
notice  of  the  "  Hours  or  Idleness."  "  These  composttiaiis, 
(said  they)  are  generally  of  a  plaintive  or  an  amatory  cast, 
with  an  occasional  mixture  of  satire ;  and  they  dis|day  both 
ease  and  strength  —both  pathos  and  fire.  It  will  he  expected 
that  marks  of  juvenilitr  and  of  haste  should  be  discovered  in 
tlkcse  productions ;  and  we  seriously  advise  our  young  bard  to 
fulfil  with  submissive  perseverance  tlie  duties  of  revuion  and 
correction.  We  discern,  in  Lord  Byron,  a  degree  of  nnnlal 
power,  and  a  turn  of  mental  disposition,  which  render  ns 
solicitous  that  both  should  be  well  cultivated  and  wisely  di- 
rected, in  his  career  of  life.  He  has  received  talents,  and  is 
accountable  for  the  use  of  them.  We  trust  that  he  will  render 
them  beneficial  to  man,  and  a  source  of  real  gratification  to 
himself  in  declining  age.  Then  mar  he  properly  exclaim  with 
the  Roman  orator,  *  non  lubet  mihl  deplorare  vitam,  qood 
multi,  et  ii  docti,  saepe  fecerunt  \  neque  me  vixisie  poeniiat: 

quoniam  ita  vixi.  ut  non  frustra  me  natum  t^<frtm^w« '  ** 

Lord  Byron  repaid  the  Edinburgh  Critique  with  a  satir« 

and  became  himself  a  Momtkfy  Ratinotr.'l 
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A  SATIRE.' 


**  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  err  mew  I 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers.** —  Shakspkaks. 

**  Such  shameless  bards  we  have ;  and  yet  *t  Is  true. 
There  are  as  mad,  abandon'd  critics  too."  —  Pops. 


PREFACE.' 

All  my  friends,  learned  and  unlearned,  have  urged 
me  not  to  publish  this  Satire  with  my  name.  If  I 
were  to  be  *'  turned  from  the  career  of  my  humour 
by  quibbles  quick,  and  x>aper  bullets  of  the  brain,*' 
I  should  have  complied  with  their  counsel.  But  I 
am  not  to  be  terrified  by  abuse,  or  bullied  by  re- 
viewers, with  or  without  arms.  I  can  safely  say 
that  I  have  attacked  none  personally,  who  did  not 
commence  on  the  offensive.  An  author's  works  are 
public  property :  he  who  purchases  may  judge,  and 
publish  his  opinion  if  be  pleases ;  and  Uie  authors  I 
have  endeavoured  to  commemorate  may  do  by  me 

>  C'The  first  edition  of  this  satire,  which  then  begnn  with 
what  is  now  the  ni net v- seventh  line  (**  Time  was,  ere  tfCL,** 
&c.\  appeared  in  March.  1809.  \  second,  to  which  the  author 
prefixetl  his  name,  folloired  in  October  of  that  jrear  ;  and  a 
third  and  fourth  were  called  for  dunng  his  first  ptlgrimagetin 
1810  and  1811.  On  his  return  to  England,  a  fifth  edition  was 
prepared  for  the  press  by  himself,  with  considerable  care,  but 
suppressed,  and.  except  one  copy,  destroyed,  when  on  the  eve 
of  publicACion.  The  text  is  now  printed  from  the  copy  that 
escaped  ;  on  casually  meeting  with  which,  In  1816,  be  re- 
perused  the  whole,  and  wrote  on  the  margin  some  annotations, 
which  also  we  shall  preserve,  —  distinKui^hing  them,  by  the 
Insertion  of  their  date,  from  those  aifixcd  to  Uie  prior  editions. 


as  I  have  done  by  them.  I  dare  say  they  will  suc- 
ceed better  in  condemning  my  scribbUngs,  than  in 
mending  their  own.  But  my  ob|ect  is  not  to  prove 
that  I  can  write  well,  but,  if  possible,  to  make  othcn 
write  better. 

As  the  poem  has  met  with  fiu*  more  success  than 
I  expected,  I  have  endeavoured  in  this  edition  to 
make  some  additions  and  alterations,  to  render  it 
more  worthy  of  public  perusal. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  satire,  published  anony- 
mously, fourteen  lines  on  the  sul^ect  of  Bowles*k 
Pope  were  written  by,  and  inserted  at  the  request 
of,  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine  9,  who  has  now  in 
the  press  a  volume  of  poetry.     In  the  present  editkn 

The  first  of  these  MS.  notes  of  1816  appears  on  the  fly-leaf, 
and  runs  thus :  _  *■  The  binding  of  this  volume  is  considerably 
too  valuable  for  the  contents ;  and  nothing  but  the  ooosider. 
ation  of  its  being  the  property  of  another,  prevents  me  from 
consifHiing  this  miserable  record  of  misplaced  anger  and  in- 
discriminate acrimony  to  the  fiames.**J 

<  This  preface  was  written  for  the  second  edition,  and 
printed  with  it  The  noble  author  had  left  this  country 
previous  to  the  publication  of  that  edition,  and  Is  not  yet 
returned,  —  Not<  to  the  fourth  editiom.  1811.  —f**  He  Is.  and 
gone  again.'*— Zord  A  1816.3 

'  [Mr.  HobhouscL    See^iosA  p.  426.  note.] 
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they  are  erased,  and  some  of  mj  own  tulistitated  in 
their  stead ;  my  only  reason  for  this  being  that  whidi 
I  conceive  would  operate  with  any  other  person  in 
the  same  manner, — a  determination  not  to  publish 
with  my  name  any  production,  which  was  not  en- 
tirely and  exclusively  my  own  composition. 

l¥ith  >  regard  to  the  real  talents  of  many  of  the 
poetical  persons  whose  performances  are  mentioned 
or  alluded  to  in  the  following  pages,  it  is  presumed 
by  the  author  that  there  can  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  public  at  large;  though,  like  other 
sectaries,  each  has  his  separate  tabernacle  of  prose- 
lytes, by  whom  his  abilities  are  over-rated,  his  fiiults 
overlooked,  and  his  metrical  canons  received  without 
scruple  and  without  consideration.  But  the  un- 
que^onable  possession  of  considerable  genius  by 
several  of  the  writers  here  censured  renders  their 
mental  prostitution  more  to  be  regretted.  Imbecility 
may  be  pitied,  or,  at  worst,  laughed  at  and  forgotten ; 
perverted  powers  demand  the  mobt  decided  repre- 
hension. No  one  can  wish  more  than  the  author 
that  some  known  and  able  writer  had  undertaken 
their  exposure ;  but  Mr.  Gifford  has  devoted  himself 
to  Massinger,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
physician,  a  country  practitioner  may,  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity,  be  allowed  to  prescribe  his  nos- 
trum to  prevent  the  extension  of  so  deplorable  an 
epidemic,  provided  there  be  no  quackery  in  his 
treatment  of  the  malady.  A  caustic  is  here  offered ; 
as  it  is  to  be  feared  nothing  short  of  actual  cautery 
can  recover  the  numerous  patients  afliicted  with  the 
present  prevalent  and  distressing  rabieg  for  rhyming. 
— As  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers «,  it  would  indeed 
require  an  Hercules  to  crush  the  Hydra ;  but  if  the 
author  succeeds  in  merely  "  bruising  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  serpent,**  though  his  own  hand  should 
suffer  in  the  encounter,  he  will  be  amply  satisfied.  * 

1  f  Here  the  prefooe  to  the  first  edldon  commenced.]] 
s  r*  1  well  recollect,**  said  Lord  Byron,  In  1821,  "  the 
efifect  which  the  critique  of  the  Edinburgh  Reriewers  on  my 
first  poem,  had  upon  me  —  it  was  rage  and  resistance,  and 
redreu ;  but  not  despondency  nor  despair.  A  sarage  rerlew 
is  hemlock  to  a  sucking  author,  and  the  one  on  me  (which 
produced  the  English  Bards,  ftc)  knocked  me  down— but  I 
got  up  again.  That  critique  was  a  master.piece  of  low  wit,  a 
tissoe  of  scurrilous  abuse.  I  remember  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  Tulgar  traah,  about  people  being  *  thankftil  for  what  thev 
could  get,*  —  *  not  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,*  and  such 
stable  expressions.  But  so  far  from  their  bullying  me,  or 
deterring  me  from  writing,  I  was  bent  on  fUsifylng  their  niTen 
predictions,  and  determined  to  show  them,  croak  as  they 
would,  tlwt  it  was  not  the  last  time  they  should  hear  from 
ne.'*3 

'  r"  The  sererity  of  the  criticism,'*  as  Sir  Eserton  Brydges 
has  wdl  obsenred, "  touched  Lord  Byron  In  the  point  where 
his  original  strength  lay :  it  wounded  his  pride,  and  roused 
bts  bitter  indignation.  He  published  *  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reriewers,'  and  bowed  down  those  who  had  hitherto 
held  a  despotic  victory  orer  the  public  mind.  There  was, 
after  all,  more  in  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  in  the  fearless- 
ness of  the  attack,  tlum  in  its  intrinsic  force.  But  the  moral 
elftct  of  the  gallantry  of  the  assault,  and  of  the  Justice  of  the 
cause,  made  it  vicforious  and  triumphant.  This  was  one  of 
those  lucky  developements  which  cannot  often  occur ;  and 
which  fixed  Lord  Byron's  fame.  From  that  day  he  engaged 
the  public  notice  as  a  writer  of  undoubted  talent  and  energy 
both  of  intellect  and  temper.  **] 

*  lanT.— 

**  Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  ?  nunquamne  reponam, 
Vexatus  toties  rsuci  Theseide  Codri  ?  '*— Jue.  .Sat  I. 

•  C"  Hoarte  Fitxgerald,*' —**  Right  enough ;  but  why  no- 
tice such  a  mountebank." —  Bgroih  1816.] 

«  Mr.  FItiserald,  facetlotuly  termed  by  Cobbett  the 
"  Small  Beer  Poet,"  inflicts  his  annual  tribute  of  verse  on  the 
Literary  Fund:  not  content  with  writing,  he  spouts  in 
person,  after  the  company  have  imbibed  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  tied  port,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  operation.  —  Ql^or 


Sngliftt  Idarin),  .su» 
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Still  must  I  hear?4  —  shall  hoarse   Fitagerald^ 

bawl 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  hall,^ 
And  I  not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denounce  my  muse  ? 
Prepare  for  rhyme — 1*11  publish,  right  or  wrong : 
Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song. 

Oh  I  nature's  noblest  gift  — my  gray  goosc-quill  I 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will, 
Tom  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen. 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men  I 
The  pen  r  foredoomed  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labour,  big  with  verse  or  prose. 
Though  nymphs  forsake,  and  critics  may  deride. 
The  lover's  solace,  and  the  author's  pride. 
What  wits !  what  poets  dost  thou  daily  raise  I 
How  firequent  is  thy  use,  how  small  thy  praise ! 
Condemn'd  at  length  to  be  forgotten  quite. 
With  all  the  pages  which  'twas  thine  to  write. 
But  thou,  at  least,  mine  own  especial  pen  I 
Once  laid  aside,  but  now  assumed  again, 
Our  task  complete,  like  Hamet's?  shall  be  firee ; 
Though  spum'd  by  others,  yet  beloved  by  me : 
Then  let  us  soar  to-day ;  no  common  theme. 
No  eastern  vision,  no  distemper'd  dream  s 
Inspires — our  path,  though  ftill  of  thorns,  is  plain ; 
Smooth  be  the  verse,  and  easy  be  the  strain. 

When  Vice  triumphant  holds  her  sov'relgn  sway, 
Obey*d  by  all  who  nought  beside  obey ; 

the  long  period  of  thirty.two  years,  this  harmless  poetaster 
was  an  attendant  at  the  anolversanr  dinners  of  the  Literary 
Fund,  and  constantly  honoured  tne  occasion  with  an  ode, 
which  he  himself  recited  with  most  comical  dignity  of  em- 

f  basis.  He  was  fortunate  In  having  for  his  pateon  Viscount 
>udley  and  Ward,  on  whose  death,'  without  a  will,  his 
benevolent  intentions  towards  the  bard  were  fulfilled  by  his 
son,  the  late  Earl  Dudley,  who  generously  sent  him  a  draft 
for  60001.  Fltsgerald  died  In  1829.  Of  his  numerous  loyal 
eflUsions  onfy  a  tingle  tine  has  survived  its  author ;  but  the 
characteristics  of  hu  style  have  been  so  happily  hit  of^  fip  the 
**  Rejxctid  AooautBS  ** — (a  work  which  Lord  B|teB  has 
pronounced  to  be  **  by  far  the  best  thing  of  the  kind'slma  the 
KoUiad,'*}  — that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  an 
extract :  »• 
**  Who  burnt  (confound  his  soul !)  the  houses  twatB^    . ' 

Of  Covent  Garden  and  of  Drury  Lane  ? 

Who,  while  the  British  squadron  lay  off  Cork, .  v  - 

(God  bless  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York  I)  ' 

With  a  foul  earthquake  ravaged  the  Caraccas, 

And  raised  the  price  of  dry  goods  And  tobaccoa  ? 

Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise  ? 

Who  fills  the  butchers*  shops  with  large  blue  flies  ? 

Who  thought  in  flames  St.  James's  court  to  pinch  ? 

Who  burnt  the  wardrobe  of  poor  Lady  Finch  ? — 

Why  he,  who  forging  for  this  isle  a  yoke. 

Reminds  me  of  aline  I  lately  spoke  — 

*  The  tree  ttfjteedom  i$  ike  Brititk  Oak** 

Bless  every  man  possess'd  of  aught  to  give ! 

Long  may  Long  Tllney  Wellesiey  Long  Pole  live  ! 

God  bless  the  army,  bless  their  coats  of  scarlet ! 

God  bless  the  navy,  bless  the  Princess  Charlotte  I 

God  bless  the  Guards,  though  worsted  Gallia  scoff! 

God  bless  their  pig- tails,  though  they  're  now  cut  off! 

And  oh  1  in  Downing  Street  should  Old  Nick  revel, 

England's  prime  minister,  then  bless  the  Devil  I  **3 

7  CId  Hamet  Benengell  pvorolses  repose  to  his  pen.  In  the 
last  chapter  of  Don  Quixote.  Oh!  that  our  voluminous 
gentry  would  follow  the  example  of  Cid  Hamet  BenengelL 

*  C  This  must  have  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy.** 
~B.  1816.] 
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When  Folly,  ftvquent  harbinger  of  crime. 
Bedecks  aer  cap  with  bells  of  every  clime ; 
>Vhen  knaves  and  fbols  combined  o*er  all  preTail, 
And  weigh  their  justice  in  a  golden  scale ; 
E'en  then  the  boldest  start  from  pablic  sneers, 
Afhiid  of  shame,  unknown  to  other  fears. 
More  darkly  sin,  by  satire  kept  in  awe. 
And  shrink  fh>m  ridicule,  though  not  from  law. 

Such  is  the  force  of  wit  1  but  not  belong 
To  me  the  arrows  of  satiric  song ; 
The  royal  vices  of  our  age  demand 
A  keener  weapon,  and  a  mightier  hand. 
Still  there  are  follies,  e*en  for  me  to  chase. 
And  yield  at  least  amusement  in  the  rsce : 
Laugh  when  I  laugh,  I  seek  no  other  fiune ; 
The  cry  is  up,  and  scribblers  are  my  game. 
Speed,  Pegasus ! — ye  strains  of  great  and  small. 
Ode,  epic,  elegy,  have  at  you  all ! 
I  too  can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a  time 
I  pour*d  along  the  town  a  flood  of  rhyme, 
A  schoolboy  freak,  unworthy  praise  or  blame; 
I  printed  —  older  children  do  the  same. 
*Tia  pleasant,  sure, -to  see  one*s  name  in  print; 
A  book  *s  a  book,  although  there 's  nothing  in  % 
Not  that  m  title's  sounding  charm  can  save 
Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  grave : 
This  Lambe  must  own,  since  his  patrician  name 
Fail*d  to  preserve  the  spurious  &rcc  from  shame,  i 
No  matter,  George  continues  still  to  write,  * 
Though  now  the  name  is  veil*d  from  public  sight. 
Moved  by  the  great  example,  I  pursue 
The  self-same  road,  but  make  my  own  review : 
Not  seek  great  JefE^*8,  yet  like  him,  will  be 
Self-constituted  judge  of  poesy. 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  ev*ry  trade 
Save  censure  —  critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Take  hackney*d  jokes  finom  Miller,  got  by  rote, 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote ; 
A  mind  well  skiird  to  flnd  or  forge  a  fitult ; 
A  turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt ; 
Tb  Jeffrey  go,  be  silent  and  discreet. 
His  pay  is  just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet : 

1  Hits  tnoenuoiM  youth  li  mentlooed  more  partlcalarly,  with 
his  prodocUon,  in  anoUMr  place. 

s  In  th«  Edinburgh  Reriew.  —  [**  He  *s  a  rery  good  fdlow  ; 
and,  except  liis  mother  and  tiater,  the  beat  of  the  aet,  to  my 
miDd.'*~B.  1816.3 

'  Meairt.  JeflVey  and  Lambe  are  the  alpha  and  omega,  the 
flrtt  an4  the  last  of  the  Edinburgh  fieriew ;  the  others  are 
meMtioned  hereafter.  —  [^  This  was  not  Just.  Neither  the 
hcwrt  nor  the  head  of  these  gentlemen  are  at  all  what  they 
are  here  represented.  At  the  time  this  was  written,  I  was 
personally  unacquainted  with  either.'*  —  B.  I8I&3 

*  IxiT.   **  StttlU  est  dementia,  cum  tot  uhique 

—  occurcas  periturse  parcere  chartae.** — 

Ju9.  Sat.  L 

*  luiT.  **  Cur  tamen  hoe  llbeat  potius  decurrere  campo 

Per  quern  magnus  equos  Auruneae  flexitalunmus : 
Si  Tacat,  et  piacidi  rationem  admittltis,  edam.**— 

Ju9.  Sat.  L 

*  [The  first  edition  of  the  Satire  opened  with  this  Uoe ; 
and  Lord  Byron's  original  intention  was  to  prefix  the 
following — 

**  AaouHSirr. 

**  The  poet  considereth  time^  past,  and  their  poesy — makes 
a  sudden  transition  to  tiroes  present— > is  incensed  against 
book>miikers  —  rerileth  Walter  Scott  for  cupidity  and  ludlad- 
monRcrine,  with  notable  remarks  on  MasU^r  Southey — eom- 
plaineth  thai  Master  Southey  hath  indicted  three  poems,  epic 


Fear  not  to  lie,  twill  seem  a  sharper  hit; 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  twill  pass  for  wH  • 
Care  not  for  feeling — pass  your  proper  Jest. 
And  stand  a  critic,  hated  yet  caress'd. 


<i>: 


And  shall  we  own  such  judgment  ?  no— as 
Seek  roses  in  December  —  ice  in  June ; 
Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  com  in  chaff; 
Believe  a  woman  or  an  epitaph. 
Or  any  other  thing  that  *s  folse,  before 
You  trust  in  critics,  who  themselves  an  watt ; 
Or  yield  one  single  thought  to  be  misled 
By  Jeifrvy's  heart,  or  Lambe's  BceotJan  head.* 
To  these  young  tyranti*,  by  themselves  mispliffd. 
Combined  usurpers  on  the  throne  of  taste ; 
To  these,  when  authors  bend  in  humble  awe. 
And  hail  their  voice  as  truth,  their  word  as  law— 
^Vhile  these  are  censors,  t  would  be  sin  to  spare ; 
While  such  are  critics,  why  should  I  forbear? 
But  yet,  so  near  all  modem  worthies  run, 
Tis  doubtful  whom  to  seek,  or  whom  to  shun ; 
Nor  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to  strike. 
Our  bards  aod  censors  an  so  much  alike. 

Then  should  70U  ask  me  ^  why  I  ventun  o*cr 
The  path  which  Pope  and  Giflbrd  trod  before; 
If  not  yet  sicken*d,  you  can  still  proceed : 
Go  on ;  my  rhyme  will  tell  you  as  you  read. 
**  But  hold  !**  exclaims  a  friend,  —  ^  here*k  sone 

neglect: 
This— that — and  t*  other  line  seem  incorrecL** 
What  then  ?  the  self-same  blunder  Pope  has  got. 
And  careless  Dryden — **  Ay,  but  Pye  has  not :  **-» 
Indeed  I — tis  granted,  foith  I — but  what  care  I  ? 
Better  to  err  with  Pope,  than  shine  ifith  Pye. 

Time  was,  ere  yet  in  these  degenerate  daya' 
Ignoble  themes  obtained  mistaken  praise, 
When  sense  and  wit  with  poesy  allied. 
No  fabled  graces,  flourish*d  side  by  side ; 
From  the  same  foimt  their  inspiration  drew. 
And,  rear'd  by  taste,  bloom'd  fidrer  as  they  grew. 
Then,  in  this  happy  isle,  a  Pope*ft  ?  pure  strain 
Sought  the  rapt  soul  to  charm,  nor  sought  in  vain ; 

and  otherwise,  od  the  pohUc — tnvelgheth  against  WUBna 
Wordsworth,  but  laudetn  Mister  Colendge  and  hia  elegy  on  a 
young  au  — is  disposed  to  vituperate  Mr.  Lewis — and  greatly 
rebuketh  Thomas  Little  (the  late)  and  the  Lord  Stiangford— 
recommendeth  Mr.  Hayley  to  turn  his  attention  to  prose— 
and  exhorteth  the  Moravians  to  glorify  Mr.  GraAame — 
s\-mpathlceth  with  the  llev.  William  Bowles— and  deploreth 
the  melancholy  fate  of  James  Montgomery— breaketh  mA 
into  InvectlTO  against  the  Edinburgh  Reriewers— calleth 
them  hard  names,  harpies  and  the  like  —  apostrophiseth 
Jeflnrcy,  and  prophesieth.  —  Episode  of  Jeffley  and  Moore, 
their  jeopardy  and  dellTerance ;  portents  on  the  morn  of  the 
combat;  the  Tweed,  Tolbooth,  Frtth  of  Forth,  arreraHy 
shocked ;  descent  of  a  soddeu  to  save  Jeffrey ;  incorporatkm 
of  the  bullets  with  hu  sinciput  and  occiput.  —  Eolnlrargh 
Reviews  en  maae,  —  Lord  Aberdeen,  Herbert,  Scott,  HaUam, 
Pillans,  Lambe,  Sydney  Smith,  Brougham,  9tc — The  Losd 
Holland  applauded  for  dinners  and  translations. — ^The  Drama ; 
Skefflngton,  Hook,  Rernolds,  Kenney,  Cherry, ftc  —  Sheridan, 
Colman,  and  Cumberland  called  upon  to  write.  —  Return  to 
poesy— scribblers  of  all  sorts — lords  sometimes  rhyme :  much 
better  not— Hafis.  Rosa  Matilda,  and  X.  Y.  2  — Rogers. 
Campbell,  Gilford.  &c.  true  poets  —  TVansIators  of  the  Greek 
Anthology  —  Crabbe  —  Darwin's  style  —  Cambrf ' 
tonian  Prise  —  Smythe  —  Hodgsoo  .—  Oafimi  —  i 
Poeta  loquitur —  Conclusion.''J 


7  [When  Lord  Byron,  fn  the  autumn  of  1808,  was 
pied  upon  this  Satire,  he  deroted  a  considerable  portloo  of  his 
time  to  a  deep  study  of  the  writings  of  Pope ;  and  from  thai 
period  may  be  dated  hia  enthusiastic  admirartno  of  this  great 
poet.] 
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A  pollsVd  nation's  praise  asptnd  to  claim, 
And  raised  the  people's,  as  the  poet's  fkme. 
Like  him  great  Dryden  pour'd  the  tide  of  song, 
In  stream  less  smooth,  indeed,  yet  douUy  strong. 
Then  Congreve's  scenes  could  cheer,  or  Otway's  melt— 
For  nature  then  an  English  andlenoe  felt 
But  why  these  names,  or  greater  still,  retrace, 
When  all  to  feebler  bards  resign  their  place? 
Tet  to  such  times  our  lingering  looks  are  cast. 
When  taste  and  reason  with  those  times  are  past 
Mow  look  around,  and  turn  each  trifling  page. 
Survey  the  precious  works  that  please  the  age ; 
This  truth  at  least  let  satire's  self  aUow, 
No  dearth  of  bards  can  be  complaln'd  of  now.  > 
The  loaded  press  beneath  her  labour  groans. 
And  printer's  devils  shake  their  weary  bones ; 
While  Southey's  epics  cram  the  creaking  shelves. 
And  Little's  lyrics  shine  in  hot-press'd  twelves. 
Thus  salth  the  preacher :  **  Nought  beneath  the  sun 
Is  neyr ; "  yet  still  from  change  to  change  we  run : 
What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass  1 
The  oow-poz,  tractors,  galvanism,  and  gas. 
In  turns  appear,  to  make  the  vulgar  stare, 
TUl  the  swoln  bubble  bursts — and  all  is  air  1 
Nor  less  new  schools  of  Poetry  arise, 
Where  duU  pretenders  grapple  for  the  prise : 
O'er  taste  awhile  these  pseudo-bards  prevail ; 
Each  country  book-club  bows  the  knee  to  Baal, 
And,  hurling  lawful  genius  from  the  throne, 
Erects  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own ;  < 
Some  leaden  calf — but  whom  it  matters  not. 
From  soaring  Southey  down  to  grovelling  Stott  * 

Behold !  in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crew, 
For  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review : 
Each  spun  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace. 
And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  an  equal  net : 

1  ^  OiM  of  my  Qotloni  is,  that  the  present  is  not  a  high  age 
of  Bngllsh  poetry.  There  are  more  poeU  (soi-disant)  than 
•Tor  there  were,  and  proportionably  leu  poetry.  This  thesis 
I  have  maintained  for  some  yoars ;  but,  strange  to  say.  it 
naetech  not  with  fkvour  from  my  brethren  of  the.  shell.'*  — 
B.  Diarf,  1821.] 

*  C**  with  regard  to  poetry  in  general,  1  am  eonvinced  that 
we  are  all  apoo  a  wrong  rerolutiooary  poetical  srstem,  not 
worth  a  damn  in  Itself^  and  from  which  none  hot  Rogers  and 
Crabbe  are  flnae.  I  am  the  more  conilrmed  in  this  by  baring 
lately  gone  orer  some  of  our  classics,  particularly  Pope,  whom 
I  tried  In  this  way : —  I  took  Moore's  poems,  and  my  own, 
and  some  others,  and  went  over  them  side  by  side  with  Pone's, 
and  I  was  really  astonished  and  mortified  at  the  ineffitble 
distance,  in  point  of  sense,  learning,  etfbct,  and  even  imagin- 
ation, passion,  and  invention,  between  the  little  Queen  Anne's 
roan,  and  us  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all 
Horace  then,  and  Clandian  now,  among  us  ;  and  if  I  liad  to 
beidn  again,  I  would  mould  myself  accordingly."  —  B.  DiarWf 
1817.] 

s  Stott,  better  known  In  tho  **  Morning  Post "  by  the  name 
of  Hafia.  This  personage  is  at  present  the  most  profound 
explorer  of  the  bathos.  I  remember,  wlien  the  reigning 
fiunily  left  Portugal,  a  special  Ode  of  Master  Stott's,  beginning 
thos  :  ~>  {Stott  toquiittr  quoad  Hibemia.)  — 

**  Princely  offspring  of  Braganza, 
Erin  greets  thee  with  a  stansa,"  ftc 

Also  a  Sonnet  to  Rats,  well  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  a  most 
thundering  Od«,  commencing  as  follows :  — 

**  Oh  I  for  a  Lay,  loud  as  the  surge 
That  lashes  Lapland's  sounding  shore.** 

I^^ord  have  mercy  on  us  1  the  **  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  was 
notbfaag  to  this. 

4  See  the  **  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,**  pattrm.  Never  was 
any  plan  so  Incongruous  and  absurd  as  the  groundwork  of  i 
thu  production.  Tlie  entrance  of  Thunder  and  Lightning,  i 
prologuising  to  Bayes*  trngeily,  unfortunately  takes  away  the  | 
merit  of  originality  from  the  aialoguc  between  Messieurs  the  ! 
Spirits  of  VloaA  and  Fell  in  the  first  canta  Then  we  have 
the  «"««*M*  William  of  Deioraine,  **  a  stark  moss.troopcr," 
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Sonnets  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode ; 

And  tales  of  terror  Jostle  on  the  road  ; 

Immeasurable  measures  move  along ; 

For  simpering  folly  loves  a  varied  song. 

To  strange  mysterious  dulness  still  the  friend. 

Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 

Thus  Lays  of  Minstrels  *  — may  they  be  the  last  I  — 

On    half-strung    harps   whine    moumfrd    to    the 

blast 
While  moimtaln  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites. 
That  dames  may  listen  to  the  sound  at  nights ; 
And  goblin  brato,  of  Ollpln  Homer's  brood. 
Decoy  young  border-nobles  through  the  wood. 
And  skip  at  every  step.  Lord  knows  how  hi|^, 
And  frighten  fbollsh  bibes,  the  Lord  knows  why  ; 
While  high-bom  ladles  in  their  magic  cell. 
Forbidding  knights  to  read  who  cannot  spell. 
Despatch  a  courier  to  a  wliard's  grave. 
And  fight  with  honest  men  to  shield  a  knave. 

Next  view  in  state,  proud  prancing  on  his  roan. 
The  golden-crested  haughty  Marmlon, 
Now  forging  scrolls,  now  fbremost  in  the  fight. 
Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight. 
The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace ; 
A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 
And  think'st  thou,   Scott  I  *  by  vain  conceit  per* 

chance. 
On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance. 
Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 
.  To  yield  thy  muse  Just  half-a-crown  per  line  ? 
No  I  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade. 
Their  bays  are  sear,  their  former  laurels  fiule. 
Let  such  forego  the  poet*s  sacred  name. 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre  0,  not  for  fiune  : 
Still  for  stem  Mammon  may  they  toll  in  vain  t 
And  sadly  gaze  on  gold  they  cannot  gain  I 

▼Idellcet,  a  happy  compound  of  poacher,  shaep^tealer,  and 
highwayman.  'I*ne  propriety  of  his  magical  lady's  iiUunctloo 
not  to  read  can  only  be  equalled  by  his  candid  acknowledgment 
of  his  Independence  of  the  trammels  of  spelling,  although,  to 
use  his  own  elegant  phrase,  **  *t  was  his  neck.verse  at  Harri. 
bee,"  i.  e  the  gallows.  —  The  biography  of  Gilpin  Homer,  and 
the  marrellous  pedestrian  page,  who  travelled  twice  as  fast  as 
his  master^  horse,  without  the  aid  of  seren-leagued  boots,  arr 
ek^-d'entwre  in  the  Improvement  of  taste.  For  Incident  we 
have  the  invisibloi  but  by  no«  means  sparing  box  on  the  ear 
bestowed  on  the  page,  and  the  entrance  of  a  knight  and  charger 
into  the  castle,  under  the  very  natural  disguise  of  a  wain  of 
hay.  Marmlon,  the  hero  of  the  latter  romance,  is  exactly 
what  William  of  Deloralne  would  have  been,  had  he  been  able 
to  read  and  write.  The  poem  was  manufactured  for  Messrs. 
Constable,  Murray,  ana  Miller,  worshipAiI  booksellers,  In 
consideration  of  the  receipt  of  a  sum  of  money ;  and  truly, 
considering  the  inspiration,  it  is  a  very  creditable  production. 
If  Mr.  Scott  will  write  for  hire,  let  him  do  his  best  for  hia 
pay-masters,  but  not  disgrace  his  genius,  which  is  undoubtedly 
great,  h^  a  repetition  of  blackJetter  ballad  Imitations. 

*  C*  When  Lord  Byron  wrote  his  (hmous  satire,  I  bad  my 
share  of  flagellation  among  my  betters.  Mr  crime  was  having 
written  a  poem  for  a  thousand  pounds ;  which  was  no  other* 
wise  true,  than  tliat  I  sold  the  copyright  for  that  sum.  Now, 
not  to  mention  tliat  an  author  can  hardly  be  censured  for 
accepting  such  a  sum  as  the  booksellers  are  willing  to  give 
htm,  especially  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  trade  made  no  com- 
plaints of  their  bargain,  I  thought  the  Interference  with  my 

frlvate  aflhirs  was  rather  beyond  the  limits  of  literary  satire, 
was,  however,  so  far  from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
offensive  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh,  that  I  remonstrated 
against  it  with  the  editor,  because  I  thought  the  **  Hours  of 
Idleness"  treated  with  undue  severity.  They  were  written, 
like  all  Juvenile  poetry,  rather  from  the  recollection  of  what 
had  pleased  the  author  in  others,  than  what  had  been  suggested 
by  his  own  imagination }  but,  nevertheless,  I  thougnc  they 
contained  passages  of  noble  promise."— Six  WALTsa  Scott.j 

*  [1^'^  Byron,  as  is  well  known,  set  out  with  tlie  determin* 
ation  never  to  receive  money  for  his  writings.  For  the  libertv 
to  republish  this  satire,  he  refused  four  hundred  guhieai  i  ana 
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Such  be  their  meed,  such  ttUl  the  Just  reward 
Of  prostituted  rouse  and  hireling  bard  I 
For  this  \tt  spurn  ApoUo*s  renal  son. 
And  bid  a  long  **  good  night  to  MarmUm.**  ^ 

These  are  the  themes  that  daim  our  plaudits  now; 
These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  muse  must  bow ; 
While  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  alike  forgot. 
Resign  their  hallow'd  bays  to  Walter  Scott 

The  time  has  been,  when  yet  the  muse  was  young. 
When  Homer  swept  the  lyre,  and  Maro  sung. 
An  epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  claim, 
While  awe-struck  nations  haird  the  magic  name ; 
The  work  of  each  immortal  bard  appears 
The  single  wonder  of  a  thousand  years.  * 
Empires  have  moulder'd  from  the  face  of  earth, 
Tongues  have  expirei I  with  those  who  gave  them  birth. 
Without  the  glory  such  a  strain  can  give. 
As  even  in  ruin  bids  the  language  live. 
Not  so  with  us,  though  minor  bards  content. 
On  one  great  work  a  life  of  labour  spent: 
With  eagle  pinion  soaring  to  the  skies, 
Behold  the  ballad-monger  Southey  rise  ! 
To  him  let  Camoens,  Milton,  Tasso  jrield. 
Whose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the  field. 
First  in  the  ranks  see  Joan  of  Arc  advance. 
The  scourge  of  England  and  the  boast  of  France  1 

the  money  paid  for  the  copyright  of  the  first  and  leoond  eantoi 
of  Chllde  Harold,  and  of  the  Conair,  he  preiented  to  Hr. 
Dallas.  In  1818.  to  a  letter  enclofting  a  draft  of  1000  guincM, 
ofltered  by  Mr.  Murray  for  the  Siege  of  Corinth  and  Parislna, 
the  noble  poet  sent  this  answer  :  — •  **  Your  oflter  Li  liberal  in 
-«4he  extreme,  and  much  more  than  the  two  poems  can  possibly 
be  worth — but  I  cannot  accept  it,  nor  will  not.  Yon  are  most 
wrieome  to  them,  as  additions  to  the  collected  volumes, 
without  any  demand  or  expectation  on  my  part  whaterer.  I 
hare  enclosed  your  draft  torn,  for  fear  of  accidents  by  the  way. 
I  wish  you  would  not  throw  temptation  In  mine;  U  is  not 
from  a  disdain  of  the  unirersal  idol  —  nor  from  a  present 
superfluity  of  his  treasures—  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  refUse  to 
worship  him ;  but  what  is  right  is  right,  and  must  not  yield 
to  drcumstances.'*  The  poet  was  afterwards  induced,  at  Hr. 
Hurray's  earnest  persuasion,  to  accept  the  thousand  guineas. 
The  subjoined  statement  of  the  sums  paid  by  him  at  rarious 
times  to  Lord  Byron  for  copyright  may  be  considered  a 
btbUopoUc  curiosity :  — 
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Corsair 
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Lament  of  Tasso 
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Beppo         •  • 

Don  Juan,  I.  1 1. 

IIL  IV.  V. 


Doge  of  Venice  ... 

Sardanapalus,  Cain,  and  Foscari 

Maaeppa  .  •  .  - 

Prisoner  of  Chillon  ... 

Sundries  .... 

Hours  of  Idleness,  English  Bards  and  Scotch ") 
ReTiewers,  Hints  (Vom  Horace,  Werner,  De-  >3385 
formed  Transformed,  HeaTcn  and  Earth,  Sccj 
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I  **  Good  night  to  Marmlon  '* — the  pathetic  and  also  pro> 
phetlc  exclamation  of  Henry  Blount,  EJM)uire,  on  the  deatn  of 
honest  Marmion. 

s  As  the  Odyssey  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  story  of 
the  Iliad,  they  maj  almost  be  classed  as  one  grand  historical 
poem.  In  alluding  to  Milton  and  Tasso,  we  consider  the 
^  Paradise  Lost,"  and  **  Gionisalemmo  Liberata,"  as  their 


Though  burnt  by  wicked  Bedfiird  for  a  witch, 
Beludd  her  statue  placed  in  Tory's  ntcihe ; 
Her  fetters  bunt,  and  Just  rdeased  fhm  prison, 
A  virgin  phoenix  firam  her  ashes  risen. 
Next  see  tremendous  Thalaba  oome  oa,^ 
Arabia*^  monstrous,  wild,  and  wondYons  son ;  « 
Domdaniel*^  dread  destroyer,  who  o*erthrew 
More  mad  magicians  than  the  worid  e'er  knew. 
Immortal  hero  1  all  thy  Ibes  o*eioome. 
For  ever  rdgn — the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb  I 
Since  startled  metre  fled  befbre  thy  ttet. 
Well  wert  thou  doom*d  the  hat  of  all  thy  race  I 
Well  might  triumphant  genii  bear  thee  hence. 
Illustrious  conqueror  of  coounon  sense  I 
Now,  bat  and  greatest,  Madoc  spreads  his  taOM, 
Cacique  in  Mexico,  and  prince  in  Wales ; 
Tells  us  strange  tales,  as  other  travellers  do. 
More  old  than  Mandeville's,  and  not  so  true. 
Ob,  Southey  t  Southey  » I  cease  thy  varied  aoog ! 
A  bard  may  chant  too  often  and  too  long : 
As  thou  art  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy,  spare ! 
A  fourth,  alas  t  were  more  than  we  could  bear. 
But  U,  in  spite  of  ail  the  world  can  ny. 
Thou  still  wilt  verseward  plod  thy  weary  way ; 
If  still  in  Berkley  baUads  most  uncivil. 
Thou  wilt  devote  old  women  to  the  devil,  ^ 
The  babe  unborn  thy  dread  intent  may  rue: 
<*  God  help  thee,**  Southey  7,  and  thy  readers  too.  > 


standard  eflbrts ;  since  neither  the  **  Jerusalem  Conqoerfd  " 
of  the  Italian,  nor  the  **  Paradise  Regained  "  of  the  Em^lsh 

to  their  former] 
rarriTe? 


bard,  obtained  a  proportionate  celebrity  i 
Query :  VThlch  of  Mr.  Southey's  will  n 

s  **  Thalaba,"  Hr.  Soothey*s  second 
open  defiance  of  precedent  and  poetry, 
duoe  something  novri,  and  succeeded  to  a  miracle.    "  Joan  of 
Arc,'*  was  marrelloos  enough,  but  **Thalaba,'*  was  one  of 
those  poems  **  which,**  In  the  words  of  Porson,  *■  will  be 
when  Homer  and  VlrgU  are  forfotten,  but — mottUl  < 


poem,  is  written  In 
Mr.&  wished  to 


4  [**  Of  Thalaba,  the  wild  and  wondrous  song."—  Jfodsc] 

*  We  beg  Hr.  Southey's  pardon :  **  Hadoc  disdahis  the  da> 
grading  title  of  epic."  Seehlspreftce:  Why  is  epic  degraded? 
and  by  whom  ?  Certainly  the  late  romannts  of  Masters  Cottle, 
Laureat  Pye,  Ogilrj,  Hole,  and  gentle  Mistress  Cowley,  have 
not  exalted  the  epic  muse ;  but  as  Mr.  Southey's  poem  **  dl^ 
dains  the  appellation,'*  allow  us  to  ask — has  he  sidMtitiifead 
any  thing  better  in  its  stead  ?  or  most  he  be  content  to  riTsl 
Sir  Richard  Blackmora  fa  the  quantity  as  wdl  as  qoalJty  ef 
his  verse? 

i  See  **  The  Old  Woman  of  BerUey,**  a  ballad,  by  Mr. 
Southey,  wherein  an  aged  gentlewoman  Is  carried  awwhv 
Beelt^ub.  on  a  **  hich-trotting  horse.** 

'  The  last  line,  **  God  help  thee,'*  is  an  evident  plagiarlMi 

from  the  Anti-jacobin  to  Mr.  Southey,  on  his  Dactylics 

[Lord  Byron  here  alludes  to  Hr.  Giflbrd's  parody  on  lb*. 
Southey's  Dactylics,  which  ends  thus :  — 

**  Ne'er  talk  of  ears  again  1  look  at  thy  speUIng4mok ; 
Dilworth  and  Dyche  are  both  mad  at  thy  quantltiea— 
Dactylica,  ealPst  thou  'em  ?  ~ '  God  help  thee,  silly  one.***] 

*  [Lord  Byron,  on  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Southey  In 
1813,  at  Holland  House,  describes  him  **  as  the  best-Iooaiag 
bard  he  had  leen  for  a  long  tim&**  —  **  To  hare  that  poet's 
head  and  shoulders,  I  would,**  he  says,  '*  almost  hare  writtm 
his  Sapphics.  He  is  certainly  a  prepossessing  person  to  look 
on,  and  a  man  of  talent,  and  all  that,  and  there  is  his  eulogy." 
In  his  Journal,  of  the  same  year,  he  says — **  Southey  I  hava 
not  seen  much  of.  His  appearance  is  epv,  and  he  is  the  only 
existing  entire  man  <tf  letters.    All  the  others  hare  soose 

eursuit  annexed  to  their  authorship.  His  manners  are  «ffiM. 
utnot  those  ofa  man  of  the  world,  and  his  talents  of  the  first 
order.  His  prose  is  perfect.  Of  his  poetry  there  are  Tariona 
opinions !  there  Is,  nfrhape,  too  much  of  It  for  the  present 
generation — posterity  will  probably  select.  He  has  passage* 
equal  to  any  thing.  At  present,  he  has  a  par<w,  but  no  public 
— except  for  his  prose  writings.  His  Life  of  Kelson  is  beanti- 
tuV*  Elsewhere,  and  later,  Lord  Bjron  pronounces  Southcv's 
Don  Roderick,  **  the  first  poem  of  our  tuna.**] 
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Next  comes  the  dull  dladple  of  thy  school. 
That  mild  apostate  fiom  poetic  rule. 
The  simple  Wordsworth,  fiamer  of  a  lay 
As  soft  as  eyening  in  his  fiivourlte  May,  ^ 
Who  warns  his  friend  **  to  shake  oiT  toil  and  trouble. 
And  quit  his  books,  ibr  fear  of  growing  double ;  ",* 
Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  is  yene,  and  Tene  is  merely  prose ; 
CouTincing  all,  by  demonstration  plain. 
Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane ; 
And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhjrme 
Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime. 
Thus,  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 
The  idiot  mother  of  "^  an  idiot  boy ; " 
A  moon-struck,  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way, 
And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day;  9 
So  dose  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells. 
And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells, 
That  all  who  view  the  **  idiot  in  his  glory,  *' 
Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story. 

Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here, 
To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stansa  dear  ? 
Though  themes  of  innocence  amuse  him  best, 
Tet  stUl  obscurity  *s  a  welcome  guest 
If  Inspiration  should  her  aid  refhse 
To  him  who  takes  a  pixy  tor  a  muse,^ 
Tet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegise  an  ass. 
So  well  the  sul^ect  suits  his  noble  mind, 
He  brays  S  the  laureat  of  the  long-ear'd  kind.  * 

Oh  !  wonder-working  Lewis  7  I  monk,  or  bard, 
Who  fein  wouldst  make  Parnassus  a  church-yard  I 
Lo  1  wreaths  of  yew,  not  laurel,  bind  thy  brow, 
Thy  muse  a  sprite,  Apollo*s  sexton  thou  1  . 

<  [**  Unfmt.'*-~B.  1816.] 

•  Ljrlcal  Ballads,  p.  4 **  The  Tables  Turned."  SUnsa  1. 

**  Up,  up,  my  frlttfid,  and  clear  your  looks ; 
Why  an  this  toil  and  trouble  ? 
Up,  up,  my  Mend,  and  quit  rour  books. 
Or  suray  you  11  grow  double.** 

*  Mr.  W.  in  his  preface  labours  hard  to  prore,  that  prose 
and  Terse  are  much  the  same ;  and  certainly  his  precepts  and 
practice  are  strictly  conformable :  — 

**  And  thus  to  Betty's  questions  he 
Made  answer,  Uke  a  trareller  bold. 
The  cock  did  crow,  to-whoo,  to>whoo. 
And  the  sun  did  shine  so  cold,"  &c.  Ac,  p.  199. 
«  Coleridge's  Poems,  p.  11.,  Songs  of  the  Pixies,  i.e.  D^ 
▼onshlro  fidries ;  p.  4S.  we  hare,  **  Lines  lo  a  young  Lady  ;*' 
and,  p.  M.,  "  Lines  to  a  young  Ass." 

*  [Thus  altered  by  Lord  Byron,  in  his  last  reriiion  of  the 
satire.    In  all  former  editions  the  line  stood, 

**  A  fellow-feeling  mokes  ui  wond'rous  kind."] 

•  P*  Vt^fuMt^"  B.  1816.— In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  written 
in  1815,  Lord  Byron  says,  —  *'  You  mention  my  *  Satire,'  lam- 
poon, or  whatever  jrou  or  others  please  to  call  it.  I  can  only 
say,  that  it  was  written  when  I  was  very  young  and  very  angry, 
and  has  been  a  thorn  in  my  side  erer  since :  mora  particularly 
as  almost  all  the  persons  anlmadTerted  upon  became  subse- 
quently my  acquaintances,  and  some  of  them  mr  Mends ;  which 
is  *  heapk^  flro  upon  an  enemy's  head,'  and  rorgiring  me  too 
readily  to  permit  me  to  forgive  myself.    The  part  applied  to 

riu  Is  pert,  and  petulant,  and  shallow  enougb ;  but,  although 
have  long  done  every  thing  In  my  power  to  suppress  the 
circulation  of  the  whole  thing,  I  shall  always  regret  the  wan- 
tonness or  generality  of  many  of  Its  attempted  attacks."] 

7  [Matthew  Gresorr  Lewis,  M.P.  for  HInden,  never  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Parliament,  but,  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  clever  use  he  made  of  his  knowledge  of  the  German 
Luifniage,  then  a  rare  accomplishment,  attracted  much  notice 
in  the  literary  worltl,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life.  His 
Tales  of  Terror ;  the  drama  of  the  Castle  Spectre ;  and  the 
romance  called  the  Bravo  of  Venice  (which  is,  however,  little 
mora  than  a  version  from  the  Swiss  Z«chocke) ;  but  above  all, 
the  libidinous  and  impious  novel  of  The  Monk,  invested  the 


Whether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  takM  thy  stand. 

By  gibb'ring  spectres  haU'd,  thy  kindred  band ; 

Or  traccst  chaste  descriptions  on  thy  page. 

To  please  the  females  of  our  modest  age ; 

All  hail,  M.  P.  8 1  tram  whose  infernal  brain 

Thin  sheeted  phantoms  glide,  a  grisly  train ; 

At  whose  command  "grim  women  **  throng  in  crowds, 

And  kings  of  fire,  of  water,  and  of  douds, 

With  **  small  gray  men,**  **  wild  yagers,**  and  what  not, 

To  crown  with  honour  thee  and  Walter  Scott; 

Again  aUhaU!  if  tales  Uke  thine  may  please, 

SL  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  disease : 

Even  Satan*s  self  with  Uiee  might  dread  to  dwell. 

And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  helL 

^?ho  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 
Of  virgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta's  fire. 
With  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheek  by  passion  flushed, 
Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  whilst  listening  dames  are  hush*d  t 
*T  is  Little  1  young  Catullus  of  his  day, 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  his  lay  I 
Grieved  to  condemn  ^  the  muse  must  still  be  just. 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust. 
Pure  is  the  flame  which  o'er  her  altar  bums ; 
From  grosser  incense  with  disgust  she  turns : 
Yet  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o'er. 
She  bids  thee  **  mend  thy  line,  and  sin  no  more."  V> 

For  thee,  tran^tor  of  the  tinsel  song, 
To  whom  such  glittering  ornaments  belong, 
Hibernian  Strangford  1  with  thine  eyes  of  blue,  ^i- 
And  boasted  locks  of  red  or  auburn  hue, 
Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  miss  admires. 
And  o'er  harmonious  Aistian  half  expires. 
Learn,  if  thou  canst,  to  jrield  thine  author's  sense. 
Nor  vend  thy  sonnets  on  a  (Use  pretence. 

name  of  Lewis  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  celebrity, 
during  the  poor  period  which  Intervened  between  the  obscur- 
ation of  Cowper,  and  the  fUU  display  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
talenU  In  the  **  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  ~~  a  period  which 


is  snflteiently  characterised  by  the  fact,  that  H«rley  then 
passed  for  a  poet.  Next  to  that  solemn  coxcomb,  Lewis  was 
for  several  years  the  fashionable  versifier  of  his  time ;  but  his 
plagiarisms,  perhaps  more  audacious  than  liad  ever  before 
been  resorted  to  by  a  man  of  real  talents,  were  by  degrees 
unveiled,  and  writers  of  greater  original  genius,  as  well  as  of 

Surer  taste  and  morals,  suceeuively  emerging.  Monk  Lewit, 
ylng  young,  had  already  outlived  his  reputauon.  In  society 
he  was  to  the  last  a  favourite ;  and  Lord  Byron,  who  liad  be. 
come  well  acquainted  with  him  during  his  experience  of 
London  life,  thus  notices  his  death,  whioi  occurred  at  sea  in 
1818:  — "Lewis  was  a  good  man,  a  clever  man,  butaboreu 
My  only  revenge  or  consolation  used  to  be  setting  him  by  the 
ears  with  some  vivacious  perion  who  hated  bores  especiaily, 
—  Madame  de  Stael  or  Ilobhouse,  for  example.  But  I  liked 
Lewis ;  he  was  the  Jewel  of  a  man,  had  he  been  better  set  ;  — 
I  don't  mean  penonally,  but  less  tfraopte,  for  he  was  tedious, 
as  well  as  contradictory  to  every  thing  and  every  body.  Poor 
fellow  I  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  new  riches — of  a  second  visit 
to  Jamaica:  — 

*'  I'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  Musgnve  were  alive  a^psin  1  ** 
Thatb,.- 

*'  I  would  give  many  a  sugar  cane. 
Mat  Lewis  were  alive  aiain  I  "2 

•  **  For  every  one  knows  little  Matt 's  an  M.  P.".-  See  a 
poem  to  Mr.  Lewis,  In  **  The  Statesman,'*  supposed  to  he 
written  by  Mr.  JekylL 

*  [In  very  early  life,  **  Little's  Poems  "  were  Lord  Byron's 
favourite  study.  "  Heigho ! "  he  exclaims,  in  18S0,  in  a  letter 
to  Moore,  "  I  believe  all  the  mischief  1  have  ever  done,  or 
sung,  has  been  owing  to  that  confounded  book  of  yours."] 

>o  [Originally,  "mend  thy  life,  and  sin  no  more."] 
i>  The  reader,  who  mar  wish  for  an  explanation  of  this,  may 
refer  to  "  Strongford's  Camocns,"  p.  127.  note  to  p.5C.,  or  to 
the  last  page  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Strangford's  Ciu 
mocns. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Think'st  thcra  to  gain  thy  Tene  a  higher  place. 

By  dressing  Camoena  >  in  a  suit  of  laoe? 

Mend,  Stnmgford  I  mend  thy  morals  and  thy  taste ; 

Be  warm,  hut  pure;  lie  amorous,  but  be  chaste : 

Cease  to  deceive ;  thy  pilfer'd  harp  restore^ 

Nor  teach  the  Lusian  bard  to  copy  Moore. 

Behold  I^-ye  tarts!  one  moment  spare  the  text— 
Hayley's  last  work,  and  worst— until  hb  next; 
Whether  he  spin  poor  couplets  into  plays. 
Or  damn  the  dciti  with  purgatorial  praise. 
His  style  in  youcu  or  age  is  still  the  same, 
For  ever  iieeble  and  for  ever  tame. 
Triumphant  ilrstsee  **  Temper's  Triumphs**  shine  I 
At  least  I*m  sure  they  triumphed  over  mine. 
Of  **  Music's  Triumphs,**  all  who  read  may  swear, 
That  luckless  music  never  tzlumph*d  there.  > 

Moravians,  rise  1  bestow  some  meet  reward 
On  dull  devotion — Lo  I  the  Sabbath  bard. 
Sepulchral  Gnhame  ',  pours  his  notes  sublime 
In  mangled  prose,  nor  e'en  aspires  to  rhyme; 
Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  SL  Luke, 
And  boldly  pilfers  ttom  the  Pentateuch; 
And,  undisturb*d  by  conscientious  qualms, 
Perverts  the  Prophets,  and  purloins  the  Psalms. 

Hidl,  Sympathy  I  thy  soft  idea  brings  < 
A  thousand  visions  of  a  thousand  things, 
And  shows,  still  whimpering  through  threescore  of 


The  maudlin  prince  of  monmftil  sonneteers. 


1  U  U  alio  to  be  remarked,  that  the  thina  giren  to  the 
public  ai  poems  of  Carooens  are  oo  more  to  be  foand  In  the 
original  Portuguese,  than  in  the  Soog  of  Solomoa 

*  Hayley's  two  most  notorious  rerse  productions  are 
**  Triumphs  of  Temper,"  and  '*  The  Triumph  of  Music."  He 
has  also  written  much  comedy  tn  rhyme,  epistles,  ftc  itc.  As 
he  is  rather  an  riegant  writer  of  notes  ana  biography,  let  us 
recommend  Pope's  adrice  to  Wycherley  to  Mr.  H.'i  consider- 
ation, viz.  **  to  conrert  his  poetry  into  prose/*  which  may  be 
easily  done  by  taking  away  the  final  srllable  of  each  couplet 
—  [The  only  performance  for  which  Hayiey  Is  now  remenu 
bered  is  his  Life  of  Cowper.  His  personal  history  has  been 
sketched  by  Mr.  Southey  In  the  Quarterly  Reriew,  vol.  xxxL 
P.16S.] 

*  Mr.  Grahame  has  poured  forth  two  Tolumet  of  cant,  under 
Iba  name  of  *•  Sabbath  Walks.'*  and  **  Biblical  Pictures.'*  — 
[This  Tcry  amiable  man,  and  pleasing  poet,  published  subse- 
quently **  The  Birds  of  Scotland,"  and  other  pieces  ;  but  his 
reputation  rests  on  his  '*  Sabbath."  He  began  life  as  an  ad- 
vocate at  the  Edinburgh  bar ;  but  he  had  little  success  there, 
and  being  of  a  melancholy  and  very  devout  temperament, 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  retired  to  a  curacy  near  Durham, 
where  he  died  lu  181 1.] 

*  [Imraediatelv  before  this  line,  we  find  in  the  original 
manuscript,  the  followtng,  which  Lord  Bjron  good  naturedly 
cooscotca  lo  omit,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dallas,  who  was,  no 
doubt,  a  friend  of  the  scribbler  they  refer  to :  — 

**  In  verse  roost  stale,  unprofitable,  flat — 
Come,  let  us  change  the  scene,  and  *  etent  *  with  Pratt ; 
In  him  an  author's  lucliless  lot  behold. 
Condemn 'd  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold : 
Degraded  man  I  again  resume  thy  trade  — 
The  votaries  of  the  Musa  are  ill  repaid. 
Though  daily  putn  once  more  invite  to  buy 
A  new  edition  of  thy  *  Sympathy.'  " 

To  which  this  note  was  appended : — **  Mr.  Pratt,  once  a  Bath 
bookseller,  now  a  London  author,  has  written  as  much,  to  as 
little  purpose,  as  anv  of  bis  scribbling  cotemporarir*s.  Mr.  P.'s 
*  Sympathv '  is  in  rlijrrae ;  but  his  prose  productions  are  the 
most  roluminous.**  The  more  popular  of  these  last  were 
entitled  **  Gleanings.**! 

*  Sec  Powltrs's  <*  Sonnet  to  Oxford,*'  and  "  Stanzas  on  hear. 
log  the  Bells  of  Ostend." 

*  ■■  Awake  a  louder,"  ftc  fs  the  first  line  in  Bowles's 
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And  art  thoa  not  thdr  prince,  harmonioas  Bowla  I 
Thou  first,  great  orade  ot  tender  aoubr 
Whether  thou  sing'kt  with  equal  ease,  and  grid; 
The  60  of  empires,  or  a  yellow  leaf; 
Whether  thy  mnse  moat  lamentahly  tdls 
What  merry  sounds  proceed  tram  Osfud  bells,* 
Or,  stOl  In  bells  delighting,  finds  m  fHend 
In  every  chime  that  Jingled  fhxn  Ostend; 
Ah  I  how  much  juster  were  thy  muse's  hap^ 
If  to  thy  hells  thou  wouldst  but  add  a  cap  I 
Delightftd  Bowiesr  atm  bkasing  and  still  blest, 
AU  love  thy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best 
'TIS  thine,  with  gentle  Little*s  moral  soog. 
To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorous  throng! 
With  thee  our  nursery  damseb  shed  their  tean^ 
Ere  miss  as  yet  completes  her  infiuit  yean: 
But  in  her  teens  thy  whining  powers  are  vain; 
She  quits  poor  Bowles  for  Little's  purer  strain.  & 
Now  to  soft  themes  thou  soomcst  to  oooflne 
The  lofty  numbers  of  a  harp  like  thine ; 
**  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain,** 
Such  as  none  heard  before,  or  will  again ! 
Where  all  Discoveries  Jumbled  fhxn  the  flood. 
Since  first  the  leaky  ark  reposed  in  mud. 
By  more  or  less,  are  sung  in  every  book. 
From  Captain  Noah  doira  to  Captain  Cook. 
Nor  this  alone ;  but,  pausing  on  the  road. 
The  bard  sighs  fbrth  a  gentle  episode ;  7 
And  gravely  tells — attend,  each  beauteous  miss  I  — 
When  first  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss. 
Bowles  I  in  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwelL 
Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man  I — at  least  they  selL* 

*■  Spirit  of  Dtaoovery;"  a  very  spiiited  and  pretty  dwerf-eple. 
Among  other  exquisite  lines  we  nave  the  following :  — 

"  Aklst 

Stole  on  the  Ust*ninc  silence,  neves  ret 
Here  heard;  ttiey  trembled  oven  as  u  the  i 


That  is,  the  woods  of  Haddra  trembled  to  a  Uss ;  very  mach 
astonished,  as  well  they  might  be,  at  such  a  phenomenon.  — 
r**  Misquoted  and  misundentood  1^  me ;  but  not  intentionally. 
It  was  not  the  *  woods,'  bat  the  people  in  them  who 
trembled  —  why.  Heaven  only  knows — unleu  th^  were  over, 
heard  making  Um  prodigious  smack."— Ja^^rois,  I81&] 

f  The  episode  above  alluded  lo  Is  the  story  of  **  Robert  a 
Machin  **  and  **  Anna  d' Arfet,**  a  pair  of  constant  lovers,  who 
performed  the  kiss  above  mentioned,  that  startled  the  woods 
of" 


■  r*  Although,**  says  Lord  Bvron,  In  im,  **  I  regret  havfaig 
published  *  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,*  the  part 
which  I  regret  the  least  Is  that  which  regards  Mr.  Bowles, 
with  reference  to  Pope.  Whilst  I  was  writing  that  public, 
ation.  in  1807  and  1806,  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  desirous  that  I 
should  express  our  mutual  opinion  of  Pope,  and  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  edition  of  his  works.  As  I  haid  completed  my  out- 
line, and  felt  laay,  I  requested  that  ke  would  oo  sa  He  did 
it  His  fourteen  lines  on  Bowles's  Pope  are  in  the  first 
edition  of '  English  Bards,*  and  are  quite  as  severe,  and  much 
more  poetical,  than  my  own  in  the  second.  On  reprinting  the 
work,  as  I  put  my  name  to  it,  I  omitted  Mr.  Hobhouse's  Unes, 
1^  which  tne  work  gained  leu  than  Mr.  Bowles." —  The 
followinf  are  the  Unes  written  by  Mr.  Hobhouse :  — 

•*  SitiA  to  thy  sonnets,  man !  —  at  least  they  sriL 
Or  take  the  onl  j  path  that  open  lies 
For  modem  wortliies  who  would  hope  to  rise : 
Fix  on  some  well-known  name,  and,  bit  by  bit. 
Pare  off  the  merits  of  bis  worth  and  wit  j 
On  each  alike  employ  the  critic's  knife. 
And  when  a  comment  fails,  prefix  a  life ; 
Hint  certain  failincs,  faults  before  unknown, 
Rcricw  forgotten  lies,  and  add  your  own ; 
Let  no  disease,  let  no  misfortune  'scape. 
And  print,  if  luckily  deform'd,  his  shape : 
Thus  shall  the  world,  quite  undecciTcd  at  last. 
Cleave  to  their  present  wits,  and  quit  their  past  s 
Bards  once  revered  no  more  with  farour  view. 
But  Rive  their  modem  sonneteers  their  due ; 
Thus  with  the  dead  may  living  merit  cone, 
llius  Bowles  may  triumph  o'er  the  shade  of  Pope.*' 3 
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But  if  some  new-born  whim,  or  larger  bribe, 

Prompt  thy  crude  brain,  and  daim  thee  for  a  icribe ; 

If  chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  fear'd. 

Now,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  be  revered ; 

If  Pope,  whose  fame  and  genius,  firom  the  first. 

Have  fbO'd  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst. 

Do  thou  essay :  each  fiiult,  each  fisdUng  scan  ; 

The  first  of  poets  was,  alas !  but  roan. 

Hake  from  each  andcnt  dunghill  eVry  pearl. 

Consult  Lord  Fanny,  and  confide  in  Curll ;  i 

Let  all  the  scandals  of  a  former  age 

Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  flutter  o'er  thy  page ; 

Affect  a  candour  which  thou  canst  not  feel. 

Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  seal ; 

Write,  as  if  SL  John's  soul  could  still  inspire. 

And  do  from  hate  what  Mallet  >  did  for  hire. 

Oh  I  hadst  thou  lived  in  that  congenial  time. 

To  rave  with  Dennis,  and  with  Balph  to  rhyme; > 

Throng*d  with  the  rest  around  his  living  head, 

Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  lion  dead ;  ^ 

A  meet  reward  had  crown'd  thy  glorious  gains. 

And  link*d  thee  to  the  Dunciad  for  thy  pains.  * 

Another  epic  !  Who  inflicts  again 
More  books  of  blank  upon  the  sons  of  men  ? 
Boeotian  Cottle,  rich  Bristowa's  boast. 
Imports  old  stories  from  the  Cambrian  coast. 
And  sends  his  goods  to  market — all  alive  1 
Lines  forty  thousand,  cantos  twenty-five  I 
Fresh  fish  from  Helicon ^ !  who'll  buy  ?  wholl  buy  ? 
The  precious  bargain  *8  cheap — in  ftith,  not  L 
Your  turtle-feeder's  verse  must  needs  be  fiat. 
Though  Bristol  bloat  him  with  the  verdant  fht ; 
If  Commerce  fills  the  purse,  she  clogs  the  brain, 
And  Amos  Cottle  strikes  the  lyre  in  vain. 
In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold, 
Condemn'd  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold. 
Oh,  Amos  Cottle  I  —  Phcebus  1  what  a  name. 
To  fill  the  speaking  trump  of  ftiture  £mie  I  — 

I  Curll  Is  one  of  the  heroes  of  th«  Dunclsd,  and  was  a  book« 
scDer.  Lord  Fannjr  is  the  poetical  name  of  Lord  Heirej, 
author  of  **  Lines  to  the  Imitator  of  Horace." 

*  Lofd  BoUngbroke  hired  Mallet  to  traduce  Pope  after  his 
decease,  because  the  poet  had  retained  some  copies  of  a  work 
byLordBolingbroke— ''the  Patriot  King," _ which  that 
splendid  but  malignant  genius  had  ordered  to  be  destroyed. — 
r*  Bolingbroke's  thirst  of  vengeance,**  sajs  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  incited  nim  to  blast  tlie  memory  of  the  man  OTor  whom  he 
bad  wept  In  his  last  struggles;  and  he  emplored  Mallet, 
another  friend  of  Pope,  to  teU  the  tale  to  the  public,  with  all 
Its  aggrarationsi**] 

a  Dennis  the  critic,  and  Ralph  the  rhymester.  — 

«■  Silence,  ye  woWes  !  while  Ralph  to  Cynthiu  liowls. 
Making  night  liideoua  :  answer  him,  ye  owls  1 "  — 

*  See  Bowles's  late  edition  of  Pope's  Works,  for  whlcli 
he  received  three  hundred  pounds.  Thus  Mr.  B.  has  ezpe. 
rienccd  how  much  easier  it  is  to  profit  by  tlie  reputation  of 
another  than  to  elevate  his  own. 

*  [Lord  Byron's  BIS.  note  of  1816  on  this  passage  is. — 
**  Too  savage  all  this  on  Bowles :  *'  and  well  mignt  he  say  so. 
That  venerable  person  is  still  living ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
criticisms  to  which  his  injudicious  edition  of  Pope  exposed 
him  afterwards,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  B.,  in  his 
calmer  moments,  did  justice  to  tiiat  exquisite  poetical  genius 
which,  by  their  own  confession,  originally  inspired  both 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.] 

*  C**  F^«h  fish  from  Helicon  I  *'— ••  Helicon  "  is  amountato, 
and  not  a  fish-pond.  It  should  have  been  **  Hlppocrene."  — 
Bgnm,  1S16.] 

'  Mr.  Cottle,  Amos,  Joseph,  I  don't  know  which,  but  one  or 
both,  once  sellers  of  books  tiioy  did  not  write,  and  now  writers 
of  books  they  do  not  sell,  have  published  a  pair  of  epics. 
**  Alfred,"  — (poor  Alfred!  Pye  has  been  at  him  too!)  — 
*•  Alfred,"  and  the  **  Fall  of  CarabrLi : " 

*  ZBen  Lord  B.  notes  in  I81G :  —  **  All  rlgh!.    I  saw  some 
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Oh,  Amos  Cottle  I  for  a  moment  think 

What  meagre  profits  spring  fttmi  pen  and  ink  1 

When  thus  devoted  to  poetic  dreams, 

Who  will  peruse  thy  prostituted  reams  ? 

Oh  pen  perverted  t  pi^r  misapplied  I 

Had  Cottle?  still  adom'd  the  counter's  side, 

Bent  o'er  the  desk,  or,  bom  to  useful  toils. 

Been  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  he  soils, 

Plough'd,  delved,  or  plied  the  oar  with  lusty  limb, 

lie  had  not  sung  of  Wales,  nor  I  of  him.  s 

As  Sisyphus  against  the  infernal  steep 
Rolls  the  huge  rock  whose  motions  ne'er  may  sleep. 
So  up  thy  hill,  ambrosial  Richmond,  heaves 
Dull  Maurice  >  all  his  granite  weight  of  leaves : 
Smooth,  solid  monuments  of  mental  pain  1 
The  petrUkctlons  of  a  plodding  brain,  [again. 

That  ere  they  reach  the  top,  fall  lumbering  back 

"^th  broken  lyre,  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 
Lo !  sad  Alcsus  wanders  down  the  vale ; 
Though  fidr  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloom'd  at  last, 
His  hopes  have  pcrish'd  by  the  northern  bbist : 
Nipp'd  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales, 
His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails  t 
O'er  his  lost  works  let  dastie  Sheflield  weep ; 
Bfay  no  rude  hand  distorb  their  early  sleep  I  to 

Tet  say  I  why  should  the  btid  at  once  resign 
His  claim  to  &vour  fhnn  the  sacred  Nine  t 
For  ever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 
Of  northern  wolves,  that  still  in  darkness  prowl ; 
A  coward  brood,  which  mangle  as  they  prey. 
By  hellish  Instinct,  all  that  cross  their  way ; 
Aged  or  young,  the  living  or  the  dead. 
No  mercy  find  —  these  harpies  ^^  must  be  fed. 
Why  do  the  ii^und  unresisting  yield 
The  calm  possession  of  their  native  field  ? 
Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fimgs  retreat. 
Nor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Arthur's  Seat  ?  >* 

letters  of  this  fellow  (Joseph  Cottle)  to  an  unfi>rtunato  poetess, 
whose  productions,  which  the  poor  woman  by  no  means 
thoucht  vainly  of,  he  attacked  so  roughly  and  bitterly,  that 
I  could  hardly  resist  assailing  him,  even  were  It  unjust,  which 
it  is  not— for  verily  he  is  an  aaa."— B.  181ft.  — The  same 
person  has  had  the  honour  to  be  recorded  In  the  AntUacobin, 
probably  by  Canning : — 

**  And  Cottle,  not  he  who  that  Alfred  made  fkmous. 
But  Joseph,  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  AnMM."J 

'  Mr.  Maurice  luth  manufhctured  the  component  parts  of  a 
ponderous  quarto*  upon  the  beauties  of  **  Richmond  Hill,'*  and 
the  like :  —  it  also  takes  in  a  charming  riew  of  Tumham 
Green,  Hammersmith,  Brentford,  Old  and  New,  and  the 
parts  adjacent.  —  [The  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  also  wrote 
**  Westminster  Abbev,**  and  other  poems,  the  **  History  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  iiindostan,"  &C.,  and  his  own  **  Memoirs; 
comprehending  Anecdotes  of  Literary  Characters,  during  a 
period  of  thirty  rears  ;"  —  a  very  amusing  piece  of  autobio- 
graphy. He  died  in  1824,  at  his  apartments  in  the  British 
Museum ;  where  he  had  been  for  some  years  assistant  keeper 
of  MSS.] 

1"  Poor  Montgomery,  though  praised  by  every  English  Re- 
view, has  been  bitterly  reviled  by  the  Edinburgh.  Alter  alU 
the  bard  of  Sheffield  is  a  man  of  considerable  genius.  His 
**  Wanderer  of  Switzerland"  is  worth  a  thousand  **  Lyrical 
Ballads,"  and  at  least  fifty  **  degraded  epics." 

>i  Clo  a  MS.  critique  on  this  satire,  by  the  late  Reverend 
William  Crowe,  public  orator  at  Oxford,  the  incongruity  of 
these  metaphors  is  thus  noticed :  —  **  Within  the  space  of 
three  or  four  coupiecs  he  transforms  a  nwin  into  as  manv  dif- 
ferent animals ;  allow  him  but  the  compass  of  three  lines, 
and  he  will  metamorphose  blm  from  a  wolf  into  a  harpy,  and 
in  three  more  he  will  make  him  a  blofxl-houod.**  On  seeing 
Mr.  Crowe's  remarks.  Lord  Byron  desired  Mr.  Murray  to 
substitute,  in  the  cony  in  his  possession,  for  **  heUi$h  instinct," 
•*  brtUal  Initlnct,"  for  •*  karpict "  **/ciontt'*  and  for  «*  blood' 
koumd*,'*  **  kell-komu/*."^ 

*>  Arthur's  Scat ;  the  hill  which  overhangs  Edinburgh. 
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Health  to  immortal  Jeffrey  ^  1  once,  in  xuune, 
England  could  boast  a  judge  almost  the  same ; 
In  soul  so  like,  so  merciful,  yet  just. 
Some  think  that  Satan  has  resigned  his  tmst. 
And  given  the  spirit  to  the  world  again* 
To  sentence  letters,  as  he  sentenced  men. 
With  hand  less  mighty,  but  with  heart  as  bladt, 
TVTith  voice  as  willing  to  decree  the  nek : 
Bred  in  the  courts  betimes,  though  all  that  law 
As  yet  hath  taught  him  is  to  find  a  flaw ; 
Since  well  instructed  in  the  patriot  school 
To  rail  at  party,  though  a  party  tool, 
AVho  knows,  if  chance  his  patrons  should  restore 
Back  to  the  sway  they  forfeited  before. 
His  scribbling  toils  some  recompense  may  meet. 
And  raise  this  Daniel  to  the  judgment-seat  ?  < 
Let  JeffHes*  shade  indulge  the  pious  hope. 
And  greeting  thus,  present  him  with  a  rope  : 
**  Heir  to  my  virtues  1  man  of  equal  mind ! 
SkiU'd  to  condemn  as  to  traduce  mankind. 
This  cord  receive,  for  thee  reserved  with  care. 
To  wield  in  judgment,  and  at  length  to  wear.'* 

Health  to  great  JeflQrey  1  Heaven  preserve  his  life 
To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 
And  guard  it  sacred  in  its  future  wars. 
Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars  I 
Can  none  remember  that  eventftd  day,  > 
That  ever  glorious,  almost  fetal  firay, 
When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye. 
And  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by  ?  < 
Oh,  day  disastrous  !  On  her  firm-set  rock, 
I>unedin*s  castle  felt  a  secret  shock ; 
Dark  roU'd  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth, 
Low  groan'd  the  startled  whirlwinds  of  the  north  ; 
Tweed  ruflled  half  his  waves  to  form  a  tear, 
The  other  half  pursued  its  calm  career ;  ^ 
Arthur's  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base. 
The  surly  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place. 

I  TMr.  Jeffrey,  who,  after  the  first  Namber  or  two,  sac 
ceedcd  the  Rer.  Srdney  Smith  in  the  editorship  of  the  EUin- 
bttr^  Reriew,  retired  from  his  critical  post  some  little  time 
before  he  was  appointed  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland:  he 
Is  now  (1836)  a  Lord  of  Session.  **  I  have  often,  since  mj  re* 
torn  to  EnglamL**  says  Lord  Brron,  {Diary ^  1814.)  **  heard 
Jeflkey  most  hignly  commended  by  those  who  Icnew  him,  for 
things  indepenaant  of  his  talents.  I  admire  him  for  tAis — 
not  because  he  has  praised  me,  but  because  he  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  man  who,  under  the  relations  in  which  he  ana  I 
stand,  or  stood,  with  regard  to  each  other,  would  hare  had 
the  liberality  to  act  thus  :  none  but  a  great  soul  dared  hasard 
it — a  little  scribbler  would  have  gone  on  caTilliog  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter."] 

*  C*  Too  ferodooa— this  U  mere  fassaaity."  —  B.  1816.] 

*  C**  All  this  Is  bad,  because  personal  *•  ~  B.  1816  ] 

*  In  1806,  Messrs.  Jefflrey  and  Moore  met  at  Chalk-Farm. 
The  duel  was  prerented  by  the  interference  of  the  magistracy ; 
and,  on  examination,  the  balls  of  the  pistols  were  found  to 
hare  evaporated.  This  incident  gave  occasion  to  much  wag- 
gery in  the  daily  prints.  [The  above  note  was  struck  out  of 
the  fifth  edition,  and  the  following,  after  being  submitted  to 
Mr.  Moore,  substituted  in  its  place :  ->  **  I  am  informed  that 
Mr.  Moore  published  at  the  time  a  disavowal  of  the  state. 
ments  in  the  newspapers,  as  far  as  regarded  himself;  and,  in 
justice  to  him.  I  mention  this  circumstance.  As  I  never 
beard  of  it  before,  I  cannot  state  the  particulars,  and  was 
only  made  acqiwinUwi  with  the  (act  very  lately. — Norember  4. 
1811.] 

*  The  Tweed  here  behaved  with  proper  decorum  ;  it 
would  have  been  highly  reprehensible  in  the  English  half 
of  the  river  to  have  shown  the  smallest  symptom  of  appre- 
hension. 

*  This  display  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Tolbooth 
(the  principal  prison  in  Edinburgh}, which  truly  seems  to 
h.i\o  ixvB  most  uirertcd  on  this  occa«ion,  is  much  to  be  com- 
mended.   It  was  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  many  unhappy 


The  Tolbooth  felt  —  for  marble  somctlniet  can. 

On  such  occasions,  fed  as  much  as  man  — 

The  Tolbooth  felt  defrauded  of  his  charms. 

If  Jeffley  died,  except  within  her  arms :  ^ 

Nay  last,  not  least,  on  that  portentous  mom. 

The  sixteenth  story,  where  himself  was  bom. 

His  patrimonial  guiet,  fell  to  ground. 

And  pale  Edina  shudder'd  at  the  sound : 

Strew'd  were  the  streets  around  with  milk-white 


now*d  ail  the  Canongate  with  inky  streams ; 

This  of  his  candour  seem'd  the  sable  dew. 

That  of  his  valour  show'd  the  bloodlen  hue ; 

And  all  with  Justice  deem'd  the  two  oomUned 

The  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind. 

But  Caledonia's  goddess  hover'd  o*er 

The  field,  and  saved  him  firom  the  wrath  of  Hooies 

From  either  pistol  snatch'd  the  vengeftil  lead. 

And  straigbt  restored  it  to  her  fevourite's  head ; 

That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetic  powY, 

Caught  it,  as  Danae  caught  the  golden  show*r. 

And,  though  the  thickening  dross  will  scarce  refine. 

Augments  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a  mine. 

**  My  son,**  she  cried,  **  ne*er  thirst  for  gore  again, 

Besign  the  pistol,  and  resume  the  pen ; 

0*er  politics  and  poesy  preside. 

Boast  of  thy  coontry,  and  Britannia's  guide  I 

For  long  as  Albion's  heedlca  sons  submit, 

Or  Scottish  taste  decides  oo  English  wit. 

So  long  shall  last  thine  unmolested  reign. 

Nor  any  dare  to  take  thy  name  in  vain. 

Behold,  a  chosen  band  shall  aid  thy  plan. 

And  own  thee  chieftain  of  the  critic  dan. 

First  in  the  oat-fed  phalanx  shall  be  seen 

The  travell'd  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen. 7 

Herbert  shall  wield  Thor's  hammer*,  and  sometimes. 

In  gratitude,  thoult  praise  his  rugged  rtiymea. 

Smug  Sydney^  too  thy  bitter  page  shall  seek. 

And  classic  Hallam  lo,  much  renown'd  for  Greek ; 

criminals  executed  In  the  front  might  hare  rendered  the 
edifice  more  callous.  She  is  said  to  be  of  the  softer  sex,  be- 
cause  her  delicacy  of  feeling  on  this  day  was  truly  feminine^ 
thou^,  like  most  feminine  impulses,  perhaps  a  little  selfish. 

7  Ifis  lordship  has  been  much  at»road.  Is  a  member  of  the 
Athenian  Society,  and  reviewer  of  *  GeU*s  Topography  of 
Troy." -.[George  Hamilton  Gordon,  fourth  Bari  of  Aber- 
deen, K.Tm  F.R.S.,  and  P.S.A.  In  182S,  his  lordship  pob- 
lished  an  **  Inauiry  into  tbe  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Gredaa 
Architecture."] 

*  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  translator  of  Icelandic  and  other  poetry. 
One  of  the  principal  pieces  is  a  **  Song  on  the  Recovery  of 
Thor's  Hammer : "  the  translation  b  a  pleasant  chuit  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  and  endeth  thus :  — 

**  Instead  of  money  and  rings,  I  wot. 
The  hammer's  bruises  were  her  lot. 
Thus  Odin's  son  his  hammer  got.'* 

[The  Hon.  William  Herbert,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Camar- 
von.  He  also  published,  in  1811,  **  Helga,'*  a  poem  in  seven 
cantos.] 

•  The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  the  reputed  author  of  refer 
Pljmlej's  Letters,  and  sundrv  criticisms.  —  [Now  (1836)  one 
of  the  Canons  Residentiary  o!'  St.  Pauls,  kc.  **  Dyson's  Ad- 
dress to  his  Constituents 'on  the  Reform  Bill,"  and  many 
other  pieces  published  anoDjrmously  or  pseudonoroously,  are 
generally  ascribed  to  this  eminently  witty  person,  who  has 
put  forth  nothing,  it  Is  believed,  in  his  own  name,  except  a 
volume  of  Sermons.] 


«•  Mr.  Hallam  reviewed  Pafne  Knight*s  "  Taste,"  and 
exceedingly  severe  on  some  Greek  verses  therein.  It  w.ns  not 
discovered  that  the  lines  were  Pindar's  till  the  press  rendered 
it  impossible  to  cancel  the  critique,  which  still  stands  an  ever- 
lasting monument  of  Hallam *s  ingenuity.  —  Note  added  to 
ucond  edition.  —  The  said  Hallam  is  incensed  because  he  is 
falsely  accused,  seeing  that  he  never  dineth  at  Holland  House. 
If  this  be  true,  1  am  sorry.— not  for  having  said  so,  bat  oo 
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Scott  may  perchance  his  name  and  influence  lend. 
And  paltry  Pillans^  shall  traduce  his  friend ; 
While  gay  Thalia*s  luckless  votary,  Lambe,' 
I>amn'd  like  the  devil,  devil-Uke  will  damn. 
Known  be  thy  name,  unbounded  be  thy  sway  I 
Thy  Holland's  banquets  shall  each  tdl  repay ; 
While  gratefiil  Britain  yields  the  praise  she  owes 
To  Holland's  hirelings  and  to  learning's  foes. 
Tet  mark  one  caution  ere  thy  next  Beview 
Spread  its  light  wings  of  saffron  and  of  blue. 
Beware  lest  blundering  Brougham  )  destroy  the  sale. 
Turn  beef  to  bannocks,  cauliflowers  to  kaiL" 
Thus  having  said,  the  kilted  goddess  kist 
Her  son,  and  vanish'd  in  a  Scottish  mist^ 

Then  prosper  Jeffrey  I  pertest  of  the  train 
Whom  Scotland  pampers  with  her  flery  grain  I 
Whatever  blessing  waits  a  genuine  Scot, 
In  double  portion  swells  thy  glorious  lot ; 
For  thee  Edina  culls  her  evening  sweets. 
And  showers  their  odours  on  thy  candid  sheets. 
Whose  hue  and  fragrance  to  thy  work  adhere  — 
This  scents  its  pages,  and  that  gilds  its  rear.» 
Lo !  blushing  Itch,  coy  nymph,  enamour'd  grown. 
Forsakes  the  rest,  and  cleaves  to  thee  aione  : 
And,  too  ux^ust  to  other  Pictish  men, 
Ei^oys  thy  person,  and  inspires  thy  pen  t  c 

Ui  aeooont,  ai  1  ondentand  his  Iord«hip*i  fMita  nre  prefer- 
abi0  to  his  compoaitiont.  —  If  he  did  not  reriew  Lord  Hol- 
land*! perfonnance,  I  am  glad,  becauM  it  must  have  been 
painAil  to  read,  and  irksome  to  praise  it.  If  Mr.  Hallam  will 
tell  me  who  did  rerlew  it,  tlie  real  name  shall  find  a  place  in 
the  text ;  provided,  nevertheless,  the  said  name  be  of  two 
ortliodox  musical  syllables,  and  will  come  into  the  rerse :  till 
then,  Hallam  must  stand  for  want  of  a  better.  —  [It  cannot 
be  necessary  to  vindicate  the  great  author  of  the  **  Middle 
Ages"  and  the  "  Constitutional  Hlstorjof  England"  from 
the  insinuations  of  the  Jurenile  poet.] 

>  PlUans  Is  a  tutor  at  Eton.  — fMr.  Pillans  became  after- 
wards Rector  of  the  HJrii  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  has  now 
been  for  some  jears  Professor  of  Humanity  in  that  University. 
There  was  not,  it  is  belioTed,  the  slightest  foundation  for  the 
charge  in  the  text] 

s  The  Hon.  George  Lambe  reviewed  **  Beresford's  Mise- 
ries,** and  is  moreover,  author  of  a  fiuce  enacted  with  much 
applause  at  the  Priory,  Stanmore ;  and  damned  with  great 
expedition  at  the  late  theatre,  Covent  Garden.  It  was  en- 
titled. **  WhUtle  for  It.'*  —  [Mr.  Lambe  was,  in  1818.  the  sue- 
cessAal  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Westminster,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Hobhouse ;  who,  however,  defeated  him  in 
tne  fSoUowing  year.  In  18S1,  Mr.  Lambe  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Catullus.  In  1832.  he  was  appointed  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  his  chief  being  his  brother. 
Lord  Melbourne.    He  died  in  1833.] 

>  Mr.  Brougham,  in  Na  xzv.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
tiiroughout  the  article  concerning  Don  Pedro  de  C^vallos,  has 
displayed  more  politics  than  policy ;  many  of  the  worthy  bur- 
genes  of  Edinburgh  being  so  incensed  at  the  infamous  prin- 
ciples it  evinces,  as  to  have  withdrawn  their  subscriptions.  — 
[Here  followed.  In  the  first  edition,  —  '*  The  name  of  thi» 
personage  is  pronounced  Broom  in  the  south,  but  the  truly 
northern  and  musical  pronunciation  is  BaouoH-AM,  in  two 
syllables ;"  but  for  this  Lord  B.  substituted  in  the  second 
edition :  — "It  seems  that  Mr.  Brougham  is  not  a  Plct,  as 
I  supposed,  but  a  Borderer,  and  his  name  is  pronounced 
Broom,  from  Trent  to  Tay :  —  so  be  it**] 

*  1  ought  to  apologise  to  the  worthy  deities  for  introducing 
a  new  goddess  with  short  petticoats  to  their  notice:  but,  alas  ! 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  could  not  say  Caledonia's  genius,  it 
being  well  known  there  is  no  such  genius  to  be  found  from 
Clafkmanan  to  Caithness ;  yet,  without  supernatural  agency, 
how  was  Jeffrey  to  be  saved  ?  The  national  **  kelpies  "  are 
too  nnpoettcal,  and  the  **  brownies  '*  and  **  gude  neighbours  " 
(spiriU  of  a  good  disposition)  refused  to  extricate  him.  A 
goddess,  therefore,  has  been  called  for  the  purpose  ;  and  great 
ought  to  be  the  gratitude  of  Jefflrey,  seeing  it  is  the  only  com- 
munication he  ever  held,  or  is  likely  to  hold,  with  any  thing 
heavenly. 

*  See  the  colour  of  the  back  binding  of  the  Edinburgh 
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Illustrious  Holland  t  hard  would  be  his  lot. 
His  hirelings  mention'd,  and  himself  forgot  I  ? 
Holland,  with  Henry  Petty  •  at  his  back. 
The  whipper-in  and  huntsman  of  the  pack. 
Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  House,^ 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may  carotise  1 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 
Shall  Qrob-street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof. 
See  honest  Halhun  lay  aside  his  fork. 
Resume  his  pen,  review  his  Lordship*s  work. 
And,  grateful  for  the  dainties  on  his  plate. 
Declare  his  landlord  can  at  least  translate  I  ><> 
Dunedin  I  view  thy  children  with  delight. 
They  write  for  food — and  feed  because  they  write : 
And  lest,  when  heated  with  the  unusual  grape. 
Some  glowing  thoughts  should  to  the  press  escape. 
And  tinge  with  red  the  female  reader's  cheek. 
My  lady  skims  the  cream  of  each  critique ; 
Breathes  o'er  the  page  her  purity  of  soul. 
Reforms  each  error,  and  refines  the  whole,  ii 

Now  to  the  Drama  turn — Oh  I  motley  sight  1 
What  precious  scenes  the  wondering  eyes  invite  i 
Puns,  and  a  prince  within  a  barrel  pent," 
And  Dibdin's  nonsense  yield  complete  content 
Though  now,  thank  Heaven  1  the  Rosciomania's  o'er, 
And  full-grown  actors  are  endured  once  more ; 

<  [In  the  tenth  canto  of  Don  Juan,  Lord  Byron  pays  the 
following  pretty  compliment  to  his  quondam  antagonist :  — 

**  And  all  our  UtUe  feuds— at  least  all  mine  — 

Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe, 
(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 

To  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  below,) 
Are  over :  here  *s  a  health  to  *  Auld  Lang  Syne ; ' 

I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 
Your  face — but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 

Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  souL"] 

^  [**  Bad  enough,  and  on  mistaken  groonds  too.'*— B. 
ISl&l 

'  [Lord  Henry  Petty ;  —  now  (1836)  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe.] 

•  [In  1813,  Lord  Byron  dedicated  the  Bride  of  Ahydm  to 
Lord  Holland ;  and  we  find  in  his  Journal  (Nov.  17th)  this 
passage  :  — **  I  have  had  a  most  kind  letter  tnm  Lord  Hol- 
land on  the  Bride  of  Abydoa,  which  he  likes,  and  so  docs  Lady 
H.  This  is  very  good-natured  in  both,  fhim  whom  I  don't 
deserve  any  quarter.  Yet  I  did  think  at  the  time,  that  my 
euise  of  enmity  proceeded  fVom  Holland  House,  and  am  glad 
1  was  wrong,  and  wish  I  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry  with 
that  confounded  Satire,  of  which  I  would  suppress  even  the 
memory ;  but  people,  now  they  can't  get  it,  make  a  tau,  I 
verily  believe  out  of  contradiction."] 

10  Lord  Holland  has  translated  some  specimens  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  inserted  in  his  life  of  the  author.  Doth  ar^  bepraised 
bv  his  disinterested  guests.  —  [We  are  not  aware  tliat  Lord 
Holland  has  subsequentiy  published  any  verses,  except  an 
universally  admired  version  of  the  28th  canto  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso,  which  is  given  by  way  of  appendix  to  one  of  Mr.  W. 
Stewart  Rose's  volumes.] 

1 1  Certain  it  Is,  her  ladyship  is  suspected  of  having  displayed 
her  matchless  wit  in  the  Edinburgn  Review.  However  that 
may  be,  we  know,  from  good  authority,  that  the  manuscripts 
are  submitted  to  her  perusal — no  doubt,  for  correction. 

>s  In  the  melo-drama  of  Tekell,  that  heroic  prince  Is  clapt 
Into  a  barrel  on  the  staite ;  a  new  asylum  for  distressed  he- 
roes—  [In  the  original  MS.  the  note  stands  thus  :  —  "  In  the 
melo-drama  of  Tekeli,  that  heroic  prince  is  clapt  into  a  barrel 
on  the  stage,  and  Count  Evrard  in  the  fortress  hides  himself 
in  a  green-house  built  expressly  for  the  occasion.  'Tis  a 
pity  that  Theodore  Hook,  who  is  really  a  man  of  talent,  should 
confine  his  genius  to  such  paltry  productions  as  the  '  Fortress,* 
*  Music  Mad,*  &c.  &c."  —  This  extraordinary  humourist,  who 
was  a  mere  bov  at  the  date  of  Lord  Byron's  satire,  hat  since 
distinguished  himself  bv  works  more  worthy  of  his  abilitiiM 
—  nine  volumes  of  hii^hiy  popular  novels,  entitled  **  S.ivings 
and  Doings  "  —  "  Gilbert  Gumoy  "  —  a  world  of  political  ./nw 
cf'eiprtt,  ficc.  Ac] 
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Yet  what  avail  tbeir  Tain  attempts  to  please. 
While  British  critics  suffer  scenes  like  these ; 
While  Reynolds  vents  his  "  dammes  1**  •*  poohs  !**  and 
<«  zounds  1*M 

And  common-place  and  common  sense  confounds  ? 
While  Kenney's  **  Worid** — ah !  where  is  Kenney's« 

wit?  — 
Tires  the  sad  gallery,  lulls  the  listless  pit ; 
And  Beaumont's  pilfer*d  Caratach  affbxds 
A  tragedy  complete  in  all  but  words  ?  > 
Who  but  must  mourn,  while  these  are  all  the  rage. 
The  degradation  of  our  vaunted  stage  I 
Heavens  !  b  all  sense  of  shame  and  talent  gone  ? 
Have  we  no  living  bard  of  merit  ?  — none ! 
Awake,  George  Colman'* !  Cumberland^,  awake ! 
Ring  the  alarum  bell  I  let  folly  quake ! 
Oh,  Sheridan !  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen. 
Let  Comedy  assume  her  throne  again ; 
AlQure  the  mummery  of  the  German  schools; 
Leave  new  Pizarros  to  translating  fools ; 
Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age, 
!   One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage. 
I   Gods  !  o'er  those  boards  shall  FoUy  rear  her  head, 
I   Where  Garrick  trod,  and  Siddons  lives  to  tread  ?  ^ 
On  those  shall  Farce  display  Buffoonery's  mask. 
And  Hook  conceal  his  heroes  in  a  cask  ? 
Shall  sapient  managers  new  scenes  produce 
From  Cherry,  Skeffington,  and  Mother  Goose  ? 
While  Shakspeare,  Otway,  Masslnger,  forgot. 
On  stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  closets  rot  ? 
Lo  I  with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  proclaim 
The  rival  candidates  for  Attic  fiune  1 
In  grim  array  though  Lewis'  spectres  rise, 
StUl  Skeffington  and  Goose  divide  the  prise.  7 
And  sure  great  Skeffington  must  claim  our  praise. 
For  skirtless  coats  and  skeletons  of  plays 
Renown'd  alike  ;  whose  genius  ne'er  confines 
Her  flight  to  garnish  Greenwood's  gay  designs ;  * 
Nor  sleeps  with  '*  Sleeping  Beauties,"  but  anon 
In  five  &cctious  acts  comes  thundering  on,* 

>  All  th«M  are  favoarita  ezpresikmi  of  Mr.  Rrpolds,  and 

gromlnent  in  his  comedies,  liviag  and  deftmct.  —  [The  reader 
t  referred  to  Mr.  Reynolds's  Autobiography,  published  in 
18%,  for  a  Aill  account  of  his  voluminous  writings  for  the 
stage.] 

*  [Mr.  Kraney  has  since  written  many  socceuAi]  dramas.] 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  new  manager  of  Dmry  Lane 
theatre,  stripped  the  tragedy  of  Bonduca  of  the  dialogue,  and 
exhibited  the  scenes  as  the  spectacle  of  Caractacus.  Was 
this  worthy  of  his  sire  ?  or  of  himself  ?—  [Thomas  Sheridan, 
who  unite<i  much  of  the  conriTial  wit  of  his  parent  to  many 
amiable  qualities,  receired,  after  the  termination  of  his  the- 
atrical management,  the  appointment  of  colonial  paymaster 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  died  in  Septemb<rr,  1817, 
leaving  a  widow,  whose  novel  of  **  Corwell "  has  obtained 
much  approbation,  and  several  children ;  among  others,  the 
accomplished  authoress  of  **  Rosalie"  and  other  poems,  now 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton.] 

*  [Lord  Byron  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  George  Col- 
mairs  convivial  powers — **  If  I  had,"  he  sars,  **  to  choose, 
and  could  not  have  both  at  a  time,  I  should  say,  *  Let  roe 
befrin  the  evening  with  Sheridan,  and  finish  it  with  Colmau.* 
Sheridan  for  dinner,  and  Colman  for  supper ;  Sheridan  for 
claret  or  port,  but  Colman  for  every  thing.  Sheridan  was  a 
grenadier  company  of  life-guards,  but  Colman  a  whole  regi- 
ment—  of  light  infantry,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  regiment. 
Mr.  Colman  died  in  October,  1836."] 

"  [lUchard  Cumberland,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
••  West  Indian,**  the  **  Observer,"  and  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  autobiographies,  died  in  1811.] 

*  [In  all  editions  previous  to  the  fifth,  it  was,  **  Kemble  lives 
to  tread."  Lord  Brron  used  to  say,  that,  **  of  actors.  Coolie 
was  the  most  natural,  Kemble  the  most  siinematuril,  Kean 
the  medium  between  th?  two ;  but  that  Mrs.  ^idilons  was 
worth  them  all  put  together."  Such  effect,  however,  had 
Kcaa's  acting  on  his  mind,  that  once,  on  seeing  him  play  Sir 


While  poor  John  Bull,  bewilder'd  with  the  scene. 
Stares,  wondering  what  the  devil  it  can  mean ; 
But  as  some  hands  applaud,  a  venal  few  I 
Bather  than  sleep,  why  John  applauds  it  toa 

Such  are  we  now.   Ah  I  wherefore  should  we  turn 
To  what  our  lathars  were,  unless  to  mourn  ? 
Degenerate  Britons  I  are  ye  dead  to  shame. 
Or,  kind  to  dulness,  do  you  fear  to  blame  ? 
Well  may  the  nobles  of  our  present  race 
Watch  each  distortion  of  a  Naldi's  face ; 
Well  may  they  smile  on  Italy's  buifoons. 
And  worship  Catalani*s  pantaloons,  ^f^ 
Since  their  own  drama  yields  no  fidrer  trace 
Of  wit  than  ptms,  of  humour  than  grimace.  >i 

Then  let  Ausonia,  skill*d  in  every  art 
To  soften  manners,  but  corrupt  the  heart. 
Pour  her  exotic  follies  o*er  the  town. 
To  sanction  Vice,  and  hunt  Decorum  down :  « 

Let  wedded  strumpets  languish  o*cr  Dcshayes, 
And  bless  the  promise  which  his  form  displays  ; 
While  Gayton  bounds  before  th*  enraptured  looks 
Of  hoary  marquises  and  stripling  dukes : 
Let  high-bom  lechers  eye  the  lively  Presle 
Twirl  her  light  limbs,  that  spurn  the  needless  veil ; 
Let  Angiolini  bare  her  breast  of  snow. 
Wave  the  white  arm,  and  point  the  pliant  toe ; 
Collini  trill  her  love-inspiring  song, 
Strain    her    1^   neck,    and    charm  the  listening 

throng  I 
Whet  not  your  scythe,  suppressors  of  our  vice  I 
Beforming  saints  I  too  delicately  nice  I 
By  whose  decrees,  our  sinful  souls  to  save. 
Mo  Simday  tankards  foam,  no  barbers  shave ; 
And  beer  undrawn,  and  beards  unmown,  display 
Tour  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath-day. 

Or  haH  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pile 
Of  vice  and  foUy,  Grevllle  and  Argyle !  >> 

Giles  Overreach,  be  was  seised  with  a  sort  of  convulsive  Cc 
John  Kemble  died  in  1823,— hU  illustrious  siuer  in  1830.J 

'  [Dibdin's  pantomine  of  Mother  Goose  had  a  mn  of  nearly 
a  hundred  nights,  and  brought  more  than  twentr  ttaoasand 
pounds  to  the  treasury  of  Covent  Garden  theatre.! 

"  Mr.  Greenwood  is,  we  believe,  scene  painter  to  Dmry- 
lane  theatre— as  such,  Mr.  Skeffington  is  much  indebted  to 
him. 

*  Mr.  rnow  Sir  Lumley]  Skeffington  is  the  Qlustrioas 
author  of^the  "  Sleeping  Beauty ; "  and  some  comedies,  par- 
ticularly **  Maids  and  Bachelors:"  Baccalaurii  baculo  magis 
qoam  lauro  digni. 

>o  Naldi  and  Catalan!  require  little  notice  ;  for  the  visage  ol 
the  one  and  the  salary  of  the  other,  will  enable  us  long  to 
recollect  these  amusing  vagabonds.  Besides,  we  are  still  black 
and  blue  from  the  squeexe  on  the  first  night  of  the  lady's 
appearance  in  trousers. 

>'  [The  following  twenty  lines  were  struck  off  one  night 
after  Lord  Bvron*s  return  from  the  Opera,  and  sent  the  next 
morning  to  the  printer,  with  a  request  to  have  them  placed 
where  they  now  appear.] 

**  To  prevent  any  blunder,  such  as  mistaking  a  street  for  a 
man,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  it  is  the  iastitution,  and  not  the 
duke  of  that  name,  which  is  here  alluded  to.  A  gentleman, 
with  whom  I  am  slightly  acquainted,  lost  in  the  Argyle  Rooms 
several  thousand  pounds  at  back-gammon.*  It  is  tmt  justice 
to  the  manager  in  this  instance  to  say,  that  some  degree  of 
disapprobation  was  manifested  :  but  why  are  the  implements 
of  gaming  allowed  in  a  place  devoted  to  the  society  of  both 
sexes  ?  A  ple.isant  thing  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
those  who  are  blest  or  cursed  with  such  connections,  to  bear 


I 


•  ["  True.  It  was  Billy  Way  who  lost  the  money.  I  knew 
him,  and  was  a  subscriber  to  the  Argjle  at  the  tisM  of  the 
event."— ISyrois,  1816.] 
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Where  yon  proud  palace,  FashioD*>  hallow*d  fime. 

Spreads  wide  her  portals  for  the  motley  train. 

Behold  the  new  Petronlus  ^  of  the  day. 

Our  arbiter  of  pleasure  and  of  play  1 

There  the  hired  eunuch,  the  Hesperian  choir, 

The  melting  lute,  the  soft  lasciTlous  lyre. 

The  song  from  Italy,  the  step  from  France, 

The  midnight  orgy,  and  the  masy  dance. 

The  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  flush  of  wine. 

For  fops,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves,  and  lords  combine ; 

Each  to  his  humour —  Comus  all  allows ; 

Champaign,  dice,  music,  or  your  neighbour's  spouse. 

Talk  not  to  us,  ye  starving  sons  of  trade  1 

Of  piteous  ruin,  which  ourselves  have  made ; 

In  Plenty's  sunshine  Fortune's  minions  bask. 

Nor  think  of  poverty,  except  *'  en  masque,** 

When  for  the  night  some  lately  titled  ass 

Appears  the  beggar  which  his  grandsire  was. 

The  curtain  dropp'd,  the  gay  burletta  o'er. 

The  audience  take  their  turn  upon  the  floor ; 

Now  round  the  room  the  circling  dow'gers  sweep. 

Now  in  loose  waits  the  thin-clad  daughters  leap  ; 

The  flrst  in  lengthen'd  line  majestic  swim. 

The  last  display  the  free  unfetter'd  limb  I 

Those  for  BQbemia's  lusty  sons  repair 

With  art  the  charms  which  nature  could  not  spare ; 

These  after  husbands  wing  their  eager  flight. 

Nor  leave  much  mystery  for  the  nuptial  night. 

Oh  1  blest  retreats  of  in&my  and  ease. 
Where,  all  foigotten  but  the  power  to  please. 
Each  maid  may  give  a  loose  to  genial  thought, 
Each  swain  may  teach  new  systems,  or  be  taught : 
There  the  blithe  youngster.  Just  retum'd  from  Spain, 
Cuts  the  light  pack,  or  calls  the  rattling  main ; 
The  jovial  caster's  set,  and  seven's  the  nick. 
Or — done  1 — a  thousand  on  the  coming  trick  I 
If,  mad  with  loss,  existence  'gins  to  tire. 
And  all  your  hope  or  wish  is  to  expire. 
Here  *s  Powell's  pistol  ready  for  your  life. 
And,  kinder  still,  two  Pagets  for  your  wife ;  ^ 
Fit  consummation  of  an  earthly  race. 
Begun  in  folly,  ended  in  disgrace ; 
While  none  but  menials  o'er  the  bed  of  death. 
Wash  thy  red  wounds,  or  watch  thy  wavering  breath ; 

the  bUIIard-tables  rattling  In  one  room,  and  the  dice  in  an- 
other I  That  this  Is  the  case  I  myself  can  testify,  as  a  late 
unworthy  member  of  an  institution  which  materially  affects 
the  morals  of  the  higher  orders,  while  the  lower  may  not  even 
more  to  the  sound  of  a  tabor  and  fiddle,  without  a  chance  of 
Indictment  for  riotous  behatiour.  — [Conceiving  the  fore- 
going note,  together  with  the  lines  in  the  text,  to  convejr  a 
reflection  upon  his  conduct,  as  manager  of  the  Argjto  institu- 
tion.  Colonel  Grevilie  demanded  an  explanation  of  Lord 
Brron.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Leckie  (the  author 
of^a  work  on  Sicilian  affairs)  on  tlie  part  of  Colonel  Grerllle, 
and  to  Mr.  Moore  on  the  part  of  Lord  Byron ;  by  whom  It 
was  amlcahly  settled.] 

1  Petronlus, "  Arbiter  elcgantlarum  "  to  Nero,  **  and  a  very 
pretty  fellow  in  bis  day,**  as  Mr.  Congrerc's  **  Old  Bachelor^* 
soith  of  Hannibal. 

*  TTho  original  reading  was,  '*  a  Paget  for  your  wife.'*] 

*  I  knew  the  late  Lord  Falkland  well.  On  Sunday  night 
I  beheld  him  presiding  at  his  own  table,  in  all  the  honest 

fride  of  hospitality  ;  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  three  o'clock, 
saw  stretched  before  me  all  that  remained  of  couraf^, 
feeling,  and  a  host  of  passions.  He  was  a  gallant  and  success, 
ful  officer:  his  faults  were  thefkults  of  a  sailor — as  such, 
Britons  will  forgive  them.  He  died  like  a  brare  man  In  a 
better  cause :  for  had  he  fallen  in  like  manner  on  the  deck  of 
the  fHeate  to  which  he  was  just  appointed,  his  last  moments 
would  nave  been  held  up  bjr  his  countrymen  as  an  cx.imple  to 
soececding  heroes.  —  [llord  Falkland  w.ns  killed  in  a  duel  by 
Mr.  Powell,  In  1800.    It  was  not  by  words  only  that  Lord 


Traduced  by  liars,  and  foigot  by  all. 
The  mangled  victim  of  a  drunken  brawl. 
To  Uve  like  Clodius,  and  like  Falkland  fiOl. » 

Truth  1  rouse  some  genuine  bard,  and  guide  his  hand, 
To  drive  this  pestilence  from  out  the  land. 
E'en  I — least  thinking  of  a  thoughtless  throng. 
Just  skiU'd  to  know  the  right  and  choose  the  wrong, 
Freed  at  that  age  when  reason's  shield  is  lost. 
To  flght  my  course  through  passion's  countless  host,  * 
Whom  every  path  of  pleasure's  flow'ry  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray  — 
E'en  I  must  raise  my  voice,  e'en  I  must  feci 
Such  scenes,  such  men,  destroy  the  public  weal ; 
Although  some  kind,  censorious  friend  will  say, 
*'  What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool »,  than  they  ?'* 
And  every  brother  rake  will  smile  to  see 
That  miracle,  a  moralist  in  me. 
No  matter — when  some  bard  in  virtue  strong, 
Glfibrd  perchance,  shall  raise  the  chastening  song^ 
Then  sleep  my  pen  for  ever !  and  my  voice 
Be  only  heard  to  hail  him,  and  rejoice ; 
R^'oice,  and  yield  my  feeble  praise,  though  1 
May  feel  the  lash  tliat  Virtue  must  apply. 

As  for  the  smaller  fry,  who  swarm  in  shoals 
From  silly  Haflx  up  to  simple  Bowles,  ^ 
Why  should  we  call  them  from  their  dark  abode, 
In  broad  St  Giles's  or  in  Tottenham-road  7 
Or  (since  some  men  of  fashion  nobly  dare 
To  scrawl  in  verse)  flrom  Bond-street  or  the  Square  ? 
If  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  indite. 
Most  wisely  doom'd  to  shun  the  public  sight. 
What  harm  ?     In  spite  of  every  critic  elf. 
Sir  T.  may  read  his  stanaas  to  himself; 
Biiles  Andrews  7  still  his  strength  in  couplets  try. 
And  live  in  prologues,  though  his  dramas  die. 
Lords  too  are  bards,  such  things  at  times  bcfrll. 
And  *tls  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  at  alL 
Yet,  did  or  taste  or  reason  sway  the  times. 
Ah  1  who  would  take  their  titles  with  their  rhymes  ?  • 
Roscommon  I  Sheffield  I  with  your  spirits  fled. 
No  future  laurels  deck  a  noble  head ; 
No  muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smile. 
The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle.  9 

Brron  gare  proof  of  sympathy  on  the  melancholy  occasion. 
Though  his  own  difficulties  pressed  on  him  at  the  time,  be 
contrived  to  administer  relief  to  the  widow  and  children  of 
hU  fHend.3 

*  C"  Yes;  and  a  precious  chase  they  led  me.**— B.  I8I6.3 

*  r**  Fool  enough,  certainly,  then,  and  no  wiser  since.**  >- 

a  1816.3 

<  What  would  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Persian  Anacreon, 
Hafls,  could  he  rise  fW>m  his  splendid  sepulchre  at  Sheeras, 

arhere  he  reposes  with  Ferdousi  and  Sadl,  the  oriental 
omer  and  Catullus.)  and  behold  his  name  assumed  br  one 
Stott  of  Dromore,  the  most  impudent  and  execrable  oi  llte> 
rary  poachers  for  the  daily  prints  ? 

7  [Miles  Peter  Andrews,  manyyean  M.P.  for  Bewdley. 
Colonel  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Volunteers,  proprietor  of  a 
gunpowder  manufactory  at  Dartford,  author  or  numerous 
prologues,  epilogues,  and  farces,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Baviad.    He  died  in  18U.] 

>  [In  the  original  manuscript  we  find  these  lines :  >- 

**  In  these,  our  times,  with  daily  wonders  big, 
A  letter'd  peer  is  like  a  lettered  pig ; 
Both  know  their  alphabet,  but  who,  from  thence. 
Infers  that  peers  or  pigs  hare  manly  sense  ? 
Still  less  that  such  should  woo  the  graceful  nine : 
Parnassus  was  not  made  for  lords  auod  swine."] 

*  rOn  being  told  that  it  was  believed  he  alluded  to  Lord 
Carlisle's  nervous  disorder  in  this  line,  Ix>rd  Byron  exdaimeil, 
~  **  1  thank  heaven  1  did  not  know  it ;  and  would  not,  could 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


The  puny  schoolboy  and  hia  early  lay 

Men  pardon,  if  hia  follies  pass  away ; 

But  who  forgives  the  senior's  ceaseless  Terse, 

Whose  hairs  grow  hoary  as  his  rhymes  grow  worse  7 

What  heterogeneous  honours  deck  the  peer  I 

Lord,  rhymester,  petit-maitre,  pamphleteer  I  ^ 

So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age, 

His  scenes  alone  had  damn'd  our  sinking  stage ; 

But  managers  for  once  cried,  **  Hold,  enough  I " 

Nor  drugged  their  audience  with  the  tragic  stuit 

Yet  at  their  Judgment  let  his  lordship  laugh. 

And  case  his  volumes  in  congenial  calf: 

Yes  1  doff  that  covering,  where  morocco  shines. 

And  hang  a  calf-skin<  on  those  recreant  lines.  > 

With  you,  ye  Druids  1  rich  in  native  lead, 
AVho  daUy  scribble  for  your  daUy  bread ; 
With  you  I  war  not :  6ifford*s  heavy  hand 
Has  crushed,  without  remorse,  your  numerous  band. 
On  **  all  the  talents**  vent  your  venal  spleen ; 
Want  is  your  plea,  let  pity  be  your  screen. 
Let  monodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew. 
And  Melville's  Mantle  *  prove  a  blanket  too ! 
One  common  Lethe  waits  each  hapless  bard. 
And,  peace  be  with  you  I  'tis  your  best  reward. 
Such  damning  fiune  as  Dundads  only  give 
Could  bid  your  lines  beyond  a  morning  live ; 

not,  if  I  had.    1  most  naturallv  be  the  last  perioa  to  be 
pointed  oa  defects  or  maladies."! 

1  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  lately  published  an  eighteen- 
penny  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  stage,  and  offers  hii  plan 
for  building  a  new  theatre.  It  is  to  be  hoped  his  lordship  will 
be  permitted  to  bring  forward  any  thing  for  the  stage— «xcept 
his  own  tragediesL 

<  *«DoffthatUon*shide, 

And  hang  a  calf-skJn  on  thoae  recreant  limbs.'* 

Skak.  King  John, 

Lord  Carlisle's  works,  most  resplendently  bound,  form  a 
conspicuous  ornament  to  his  book-shelres  :  — 

**  The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prtmeUa." 

'  r*  Wrong  also  —  the  prorocation  was  not  sufficient  to 
Justify  the  acerbity.'*  —  B.  1816-3  —  [Lord  Bjron  (rreatly  re- 
gretted the  sarcasms  he  had  published  against  his  coble 
rdation,  under  the  mistal(.en  impression  that  Lord  Carlisle 
had  intentionally  slighted  him.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rogers, 
written  in  1814,  he  asks,  —  **  Is  there  any  chance  or  possibility 
of  making  it  up  with  Lord  Carlisle,  as  I  feel  disposed  to  do 
any  thing  reasonable  or  unreasonable  to  effect  it.**  And  in 
the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  fate  of 
the  Hon.  Fredericic  Howard,  Lord  Carlisle's  youngest  son, 
one  of  those  who  fell  gloriously  at  Waterloo :  — 

**  Their  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  th;in  mine ) 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng, 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line. 
Jnd  partly  that  I  did  hia  Sire  some  wrongs 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  sons ; 
And  nis  was  of  the  brarest,  and  when  showerVl 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn'd  files  along, 
ETen  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lower'd. 

They  reach 'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young,  gallant 
Howard  1  *' 

In  the  following  extracts  firom  two  unpublished  letters, 
written  when  Lord  B.  was  at  Harrow,  may  possiblr  be 
traced  the  origin  of  his  conduct  towards  his  guardian :  -**Not. 
11.  1H04.  You  mistake  me  if  you  think  1  dislike  Lord  Carlisle 
I  respect  him.  and  might  like  him  did  I  know  him  better.  For 
him  my  mother  has  an  antipathy  —  why,  I  know  not  I  am 
afraid  he  could  be  but  of  little  use  to  me ;  but  I  dare  say  he 
would  assist  me  if  he  could  ;  so  I  take  the  will  for  the  deed, 
and  am  obliged  to  him,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
succeeded  in  his  elTorts.*'  —  "  Kot.  21.  1804.  To  Lord  Car- 
lisle make  my  warmest  acknowledgments.  I  feel  more 
gratitude  than  I  can  well  express.  I  am  truly  obliged  to  him 
tor  his  endeavours,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  rour  ex- 
planation of  his  reserre.  though  I  was  hitherto  afraid  it  might 
proceed  from  personal  dislike.  For  the  future,  I  shall  con- 
sider him  as  more  my  friend  than  I  hare  hitherto  been  taught 
to  think.*'] 


But  now  at  once  your  fleeting  labours  dose^ 
With  names  of  greater  note  in  blest  repose. 
Far  be  *t  fh>m  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  Rosa's  prose  in  masquerade. 
Whose  stnins,  the  fidthfbl  echoes  of  her  ndnd* 
Leave  wondeiing  oomprehemlon  ftr  bebiod.  * 
Though  Crusca's  bards  no  more  our  joomab  ftll» 
Some  stragglers  skirmish  round  the  columns  still ; 
Last  of  the  howling  host  which  once  was  BeUX 
BCatilda  snivels  yet,  and  Hafls  yells ; 
And  Merry's  metaphors  appear  anew, 
Chain'd  to  the  signature  of  a  P.  Q. « 

When  some  brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  stalls  T 
Employs  a  pen  less  pointed  than  his  awl. 
Leaves  his  snug  shop*  forsakes  his  store  of  shoes^ 
St  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse^ 
Heavens  1  how  the  vulgar  stare  I  how  crowds  appiawd  I 
How  ladies  read,  and  literati  land  I* 
If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  his  jest, 
Tis  sheer  ill-nature — don't  the  world  know  best? 
Genius  must  guide  when  wits  admire  the  ihyrne* 
And  Capel  Lofft^  declares  tis  quite  sublime. 
Hear,  then,  ye  happy  sons  of  needless  trade  1 
Swains  I  quit  the  plough,  resign  the  useless  vade  I 
Lo  1  Bums  10  and  Bloomfleld,  nay,  a  greater  br, 
Giffbrd  was  bom  beneath  an  adverse  star, 


«  "  UdriUe's  BCantle.**  a  pantdy  on  **  ElUah's  Ua^OmT  a 
poem. 

s  This  lorely  little  Jessica,  the  daughter  of  the  noted  Jew 
King,  seems  to  be  a  followo'  of  the  Ddla  Crusca  sdmol,  and 
has  published  two  Tolumes  of  Tery  respectable  ahanrdittea  in 
rhyme,  as  times  go ;  besides  sundry  norels  In  the  style  of  thm 

first  edition  of  the  Monk ^  She  since  married  the  Morning 

Post— an  exceeding  good  match  s  and  it  now  dead— wtuda 
bbetter."—B.  1816.1 

*  These  are  the  slgnaturei  of  various  worthies  who  flgniw 
in  the  poetical  departments  of  tlie  newspapers. 

^  [Joseph  Blackett,  the  shoemaker.  He  died  at  Seahan,  Is 
1810.  His  poems  were  afterwards  ooUected  by  Fkatt ;  aiid, 
oddly  enough,  his  principal  patroness  was  Miss  Milbank, 
then  a  perfect  stranger  to  Lord  Byron.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Dallas,  on  board  the  Volage  frigate,  aS  sea,  in  Jane,  I61I. 
he  says,  —  "  I  see  that  yours  and  Pratt's  proccg6,  Blackett 
the  cobbler.  Is  dead.  In  spite  of  his  rhymes,  and  is  probably 
one  of  the  instances  where  death  has  sared  a  man  ftwa  damn- 
ation. You  were  the  ruin  of  that  poor  fellow  amongst  you: 
had  it  not  been  for  his  patrons,  he  might  now  have  been  in 
rerr  good  plight,  shoe-  (not  verse-)  making ;  bat  yoa  bar* 
made  him  unmortal  with  a  rengeanoe  :  who  would  think  that 
any  body  would  be  such  a  blockhead  as  to  sla 
express  proTerb,  — *  Ne  sntor  ultra  crapidam  1  ** 

*  But  snare  him,  ye  Critics,  his  follies  are  past. 
For  the  Cobbler  Is  come,  as  he  ought,  to  his  last*— 

Which  two  lines,  with  a  scratch  under  last,  to  show  whera 
the  joke  lies,  I  beg  that  you  will  prerail  on  Miss  Miit»M>it  m 
have  inserted  on  the  tomb  of  her  departed  Blackett.*^ 

"  r**  This  was  meant  for  poor  Blackett,  who  was  then  palraii- 
Ised  by  A.  J.  B.'*  (Lady  Byron) :  •*  but  that  I  did  not  know, 
or  this  would  not  have  been  written,  at  least  I  think  not**— 
B.  1816L] 

*  Capel  Lofll,  Esq.,  the  ICsecenas  of  shoemakers,  and 
preface-writer-generu  to  distressed  versemen ;  a  ktod  of 
gratis  accoucheur  to  those  who  wish  to  be  ddlvered  of 
rhyme,  but  do  not  know  how  to  bring  forth.— rThe  poet 
Bloomfield  owed  his  first  celebrity  to  the  notice  of  Cmel  Loft 
and  Thomas  Hill,  Esquires,  who  read  his  **  Fanner's  Boy,'* 
in  manuscript,  recommended  it  to  a  publisher,  and  by  tfaieir 
influence  in  society  and  literature,  soon  drew  general  attentkm 
to  its  merits.  It  is  distreuing  to  remembn-  trust,  after  all  that 
had  been  done  by  the  seal  of  a  few  friends,  the  public  sympathy 
did  not  rest  permanentlyon  the  amiable  Bloosnfldd,  wfaodlea 
in  extreme  poverty  in  193X2 

10  [**  Read  Bums  to-day.  What  would  he  have  been  If  a 
patrician  ?  We  should  have  had  more  polish  — less  force  — 
just  as  much  verse,  but  no  immortality — a  divorce  and  a  doal 
or  two,  the  which  had  he  survived,  as  his  potations  must  havo 
been  less  spirituous,  he  might  have  lived  as  long  as  Sheridan, 
and  outlived  as  much  as  poor  Brinsley."— ^mws  JatamaL 
1813.) 
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Fonook  the  labours  of  a  servile  state, 

Steinm*d  the  rude  storm,  and  triumph'd  over  Ikte : 

Then  why  no  more  ?  if  Phoebus  smiled  on  you, 

Bloomfleld !  why  not  on  brother  Nathan  too  ?  ^ 

Him  too  the  mania,  not  the  muse,  has  seized ; 

IVot  inspiration,  but  a  mind  diseased : 

And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  last  abode. 

No  common  be  enclosed  without  an  ode. 

Oh  I  since  increased  refinement  deigns  to  smile 

On  Britain*s  sons,  and  bless  our  genial  isle, 

Let  poesy  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole. 

Alike  the  rustic,  and  mechanic  soul ! 

Te  tuneftil  cobblers  I  still  your  notes  prolong, 

Compose  at  once  a  slipper  and  a  song ; 

So  shall  the  £adr  your  handywork  peruse. 

Tour  sonnets  sure  shall  please — perhaps  your  shoes. 

May  Moorland  weavers'  boast  Pindaric  skill. 

And  tailors*  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill  I 

"While  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful  notes, 

And  pay  for  poems — when  they  pay  for  coats. 

To  the  fimicd  throng  now  paid  the  tribute  due. 
Neglected  genius  I  let  me  turn  to  you. 
Come  forth,  oh  Campbell 3 1  give  thy  talents  scope; 
WIio  dares  aspire  if  thou  must  cease  to  hope  ? 
And  thou,  melodious  Rogers'*  I  rise  at  last, 
Becall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past ; 
Arise !  let  blest  remembrance  still  inspire. 
And  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallow'd  lyre ; 

1  S««  Nathaniel  Bloomfleld't  ode,  elegy,  or  whatever  he  or 
any  one  clae  chooict  to  call  it,  on  the  encloture  of  **  Honing- 
ton  Green.'* 

<  Vide  **  RecoUectloni  of  a  Weaver  in  the  Hoorlanda  of 
Staffordshire.'* 

s  It  would  be  snperflooos  lo  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  authors  of  **  The  Plensuret  of  Memory  '*  aad  '*  The  Flea, 
•ures  of  Hop«,**  the  most  beautiful  didactic  poems  in  our 
language,  if  we  except  Pope's  **  Essay  on-  loan :  "  but  so 
many  poetasters  have  started  up,  that  even  the  names  of 
Campbell  and  Rogers  are  become  strange.  —  ^Beneath  this 
note  JLord  Byron  scribbled,  in  1816,  <~ 

**  Pretty  Miss  Jacouellne 

Had  a  nose  aquiline. 

And  would  assert  rude 

Things  of  Miss  Gertrude, 

While  Mr.  Marmion 

Led  a  great  army  on. 

Making  Kehama  look 

Like  a  fierce  Blameluke.**] 

4  [**  I  hare  been  reading,'*  says  Lord  Byron,  In  1813, 
**  Memory  a^^in,  and  Hope  together,  and  retain  all  my  pre- 
ference of  the  former.  His  elegance  Is  really  wonderful  — 
there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  vulgar  line  in  his  book.'*] 

>  r*  Ri>sers  has  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  first  poems, 
but  has  still  very  great  merit"— B.  1816.] 

<  Glfford,  author  of  the  Baviad  and  Maevlad,  the  first  satires 
of  the  day,  and  translator  of  Juvenal — QTho  opinion  of  Mr. 
Glfford  had  always  gre^  weight  with  Lord  Byron.  **  Any 
suggestion  of  yours,^'  he  says  In  a  letter  written  in  1813, 
**  even  were  It  conveyed  in  the  less  tender  shape  of  the  text 
of  the  Baviad,  or  a  Monk  Mason  note  in  Slassinger,  would  be 
obeyed."  A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  on  hearing  flrom 
EoKland  of  a  report  that  he  had  written  a  satire  on  Mr. 
GIffbrd,  be  wroto  instantly  to  Mr.  Murray :  — "  Whoever 
asserts  that  I  am  the  author  or  alwttor  of  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  lies  In  his  throat.  It  is  not  true  that  I  ever  did^  urili^ 
would,  could,  or  should  write  a  satire  against  Giflbrd,  or  a 
hair  of  his  head.  I  always  considered  him  as  my  literary 
&ther,  and  myself  as  his  *  prodigal '  son  ;  and  if  I  have  allowed 
his  *  faitod  calf'  to  grow  to  an  ox  before  he  kills  it  on  my 
return,  it  is  only  because  I  prefer  beef  to  veaL"] 

r  Sothebv,  translator  of  Wleland's  Oberon  and  VirRfl's 
C^eorgics,  and  author  of  **  Saul,"  an  epic  poem.  —  C^r. 
Sothcby  afterwards  essentially  raised  his  reputation  l)v  vari- 
ous original  poems,  and  a  translation  of  the  Iliad.  lie  died 
in  1834.] 

*  Macnell,  whose  poems  are  deservedly  popular,  particu- 
larly "  Scotland's  Scalth,"  and  the  **  Waes  of  War,'*  of  which 
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Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  throne. 

Assert  thy  country's  honour  and  thine  own.  & 

'What  1  must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep 

When  her  last  hopes  with  pious  Cowper  sleep  ? 

Unless,  perchance,  from  his  cold  bier  she  turns. 

To  deck  the  turf  that  wraps  her  minstrel.  Burns ! 

No!    though  contempt  hath  mark'd  the   spurious 

brood. 
The  race  who  rhyme  fh>m  folly,  or  for  food. 
Yet  still  some  genuine  sons  *tis  hers  to  boost. 
Who,  least  affecting,  still  affect  the  most : 
Feel  as  they  write,  and  write  but  as  they  feel  — 
Bear  witness  Glfford  0,  Sotheby  7,  MacneiL  8 

**  Why  slumbers  Glfford  7  "  once  was  ask'd  in  vain ;  9 
Why  slumbers  Giffbrd  ?  let  us  ask  again. 
Are  there  no  follies  for  his  pen  to  purge  ?  lo 
Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  demand  the  scourge  ? 
Are  there  no  sins  for  satire's  ban!  to  greet  ? 
Stalks  not  gigantic  Vice  in  every  street  ? 
Shall  peers  or  princes  tread  pollution's  path. 
And  'scape  alike  the  law's  and  muse's  wrath  ? 
Nor  blaze  with  guilty  glare  through  future  time. 
Eternal  beacons  of  consummate  crime  ? 
Arouse  thee,  Gifford !  be  thy  promise  claim'd. 
Make  bad  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed. 

Unhappy  White  i>  1  while  life  was  in  its  spring. 
And  thy  young  muse' just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 

ten   thousand  copies  were    sold  in  one  month.  —  [Hector      i 
MacneU  died  In  I81&] 

*  [Lord  Byron  here  alludes  to  the  masterly  poem  of  **  Kcw 
Morality"  (the  Joint  production  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr. 
Frere),  In  the  Antljacobin,  in  wliich  Giflbrd  is  thus  apostro- 
phised :— . 

**  Bethink  Chee,  Gifford,  when  some  future  age 
Shall  trace  the  promise  of  thy  playful  page  ; 
*  The  hand  which  brush'd  a  swarm  of  fools  away. 
Should  rouse  to  grasp  a  more  reluctant  prey  I  * 
Think,  then,  willpleaded  Indolence  excuse 
«     The  tame  secession  of  thy  languid  muse  ? 
Ah  I  where  is  now  that  promise  ?  whv  so  long 
Sleep  the  keen  shafts  of  satire  and  of  song  ? 
Oil  I  come,  with  taste  and  virtue  at  thy  side. 
With  ardent  seal  inflamed,  and  patriot  pride ; 
With  keen  poetic  glance  direct  the  blow. 
And  empty  all  thy  quiver  on  the  foe— 
No  pause — no  rest  —  Ull  weltering  on  the  ground 
The  poisonous  hydra  lies,  and  pierced  with  many  a 
wound."] 

>o  Mr.  Giflbrd  promised  publicly  that  the  Baviad  and  Msevlad 
should  not  be  his  last  original  workt :  let  him  remember, 
*'  Mox  in  reluctant«M  dracones."—  [Mr.  Gifford  became  the 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review, —  which  thenceforth  occu- 
pied most  of  his  time,  —  a  few  months  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  this  satire  in  1809.] 

II  Henry  KIrke  White  died  at  Cambridge,  In  October,  1806»i 
f  n  consequence  of  too  much  exertion  in  the  pursuit  of  studies 
that  would  have  matured  a  mind  which  disease  and  poverty 
could  not  Impair,  and  which  death  itself  destroyed  rather  than 
subdued.  His  poems  abound  in  such  beauties  as  must  Impress 
the  reader  with  the  liveliest  regret  that  so  short  a  period  was 
allotted  to  talents  which  would  have  dignified  even  the  sacred 
fractions  he  was  destined  to  assume.  — [In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Dallas,  In  1811,  Lord  Byron  says, — **  I  am  sorry  you  don't 
like  Harry  White ;  with  a  great  deal  of  cant,  which  in  him 
was  sincere  (indeed  It  killed  him,  as  rou  killed  Jce  Blackett), 
certes  there  is  poesy  and  genius.  1  don't  say  this  on  account 
of  my  simUe  and  rhymes  ;  but  surely  he  was  beyond  all  tho 
Bloomfields  and  Blacketts,  and  their  collateral  cobblers,  whom 
Loflt  and  Pratt  have  or  may  kidnap  from  their  calling  into 
the  service  of  the  trade.  Setting  aside  blRotry,  he  surely 
ranks  next  to  Chatterton.  It  is  astonishing  now  little  he  was 
known ;  and  at  Cambridge  no  one  thought  or  heard  of  such  a 
man  till  his  death  rendered  all  notices  useless.  For  my  part, 
I  should  have  l)ecn  most  proud  of  such  an  acqualnUnce :  his 
very  prejudices  were  respectable."] 
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The  spoiler  swept  that  souring  Ijre  aimy, 
Wliich  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay. 
Oh  1  what  a  noUe  heart  was  here  undone, 
When  Science'  self  destroy'd  her  favourite  son  I 
Tea,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit. 
She  sow*d  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reap'd  the  fruit. 
*Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow. 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low : 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 
No  more  through  rolling  douda  to  soar  again, 
Yiew'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fidal  dart. 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel. 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell*d  the  steel ; 
AVhile  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm*d  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breasL  > 

There  be,  who  say,  ii\.  these  enlighten*d  days. 
That  splendid  lies  are  all'the  poet's  praise ; 
That  strain'd  Invention,  ever  on  the  wing. 
Alone  impels  the  modem  bard  to  sing : 
*Tis  true,  that  all  who  rhyme — nay,  all  who  write. 
Shrink  from  that  fiital  word  to  genius — trite ; 
Tet  Truth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  fires, 
And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires : 
This  feet  in  Virtue's  name  let  Crabbe >  attest; 
Though  nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best. ' 

And  here  let  Shee  *  and  Genius  find  a  place, 
Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace ; 
To  guide  whose  hand  the  sbter  arts  combine. 
And  trace  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  line ; 
Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvass  glow, 
Or  pour  the  easy  rhyme's  harmonious  flow^ 
While  honours,  doubly  merited,  attend 
The  poet's  rival,  but  the  painter's  friend. 

Blest  is  the  man  who  dares  approach  the  bower 
Where  dwelt  the  muses  at  their  natal  hour ; 
Whose  steps  have  press'd,  whose  eye  has  marked  afer. 
The  dime  that  nursed  the  sons  of  song  and  war. 
The  scenes  which  glory  still  must  hover  o'er, 
Her  place  of  birth,  her  own  Achaian  shore. 
But  doubly  blest  is  he  whose  heart  expands 
With  hallowed  feelings  for  those  classic  lands; 
Who  rends  the  veil  of  ages  long  gone  by. 
And  views  their  remnants  with  a  poet's  eye ! 
Wright  ^  I  'twas  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  glory,  and  to  sing  them  too; 

>  [Mr.  Southey*!  delightflti  Life  of  KIrke  White  is  In  erery 
oiM's  hands.  3 

*  [*'  I  ooosider  Crabba  and  Coleridge  as  the  first  of  these 
times,  in  point  of  power  and  genius.**  —  E.  1816-3 

*  [This  eminent pMt  and  excellent  man  died  at  his  rectonr 
of  'nvwbridge,  in  Februarjr  1832,  aged  seventy-eight.  With 
the  exception  of  the  late  Lord  StowelU  he  was  the  last 
survlTing  celebrated  man  mentioned  by  Boswetl  In  con- 
ntsctlon  with  Johnson,  who  rerised  his  poem  of  the  '*  Village.** 
His  other  works  are  the  ••  Library,**  the  "  Newspaper."  the 
••  Borough.**  a  collection  of  ••  Poems,'*  which  Charles  Fox 
re.-id  in  manuscript  on  his  death-bed ;  **  Tales."  and  also 
**  Tales  of  the  Hall'*  He  left  Tarious  poetical  pieces  in  MS., 
and  a  collective  edition  of  his  works  was  published  In  1834, 
preceded  by  an  interesting  Memoir,  written  by  his  Son.3 

*  Mr.  Shee,  author  of  **  Rhrmes  on  Art,"  and  **  Elements  of 
Art.**  — [Now  (1H36}  Sir  Martin  Sheet  and  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  3 

*  Waller  Rodwell  Wris^ht,  late  consul.genenU  for  the  .Seren 
Islands,  is  author  of  a  very  beautiful  pottn,  just  published  :  it 
is  entitled  '*  Hone  lonicae,***  an«l  is  descriptive  of  the  isles  and 
the  adjacent  coart  of  Greece.  —  [To  the  third  ctlition,  which 
came  out  in  18 1 G,  was  added  an  excellent  translation  of  the 
*•  Orrstc"  of  A I  fieri.   Aftf-r  his  return  to  Kntrland,  Mr.  Wright 

chosen  Itccordur  of  Bury  Sl  Edmunds. 3 


And  sure  no  common  muse  fnspfred  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  gods  and  godlike  men. 

And  yon,  asndate  bards^l  who  snatch*d  to  light 
Those  gems  too  long  withheld  from  modem  si^t ; 
Whose  mingling  taste  combined  to  cnll  the  wrvath 
Where  Attic  flowers  Aonian  odoon  breathe. 
And  all  their  renovated  fragrance  flong. 
To  grace  the  beauties  of  your  native  tongue ; 
Now  let  those  minds,  that  nobly  could  tiansfiise 
The  glorious  spirit  of  the  Grecian  muse. 
Though  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a  borrow*d  tone : 
Resign  Achaia's  lyre,  and  strike  your  own. 

Let  these,  or  such  as  these,  with  just  applause, 
Bestore  the  muse*s  violated  laws ; 
But  not  in  flimsy  Darwin's  pompous  chime. 
That  mighty  master  of  unmeaning  rhyme. 
Whose  gilded  cymbals,  more  adom*d  than  clear. 
The  eye  delighted,  but  fotlgucd  the  ear ; 
In  show  the  simple  lyre  could  once  siupass 
But  now,  wrim  down,  appear  in  native  brass ; 
While  all  his  train  of  hovering  sylphs  around 
Evaporate  in  similes  and  sound : 
Him  let  them  shun,  with  him  let  tinsel  die : 
False  glare  attracts,  but  more  offends  the  eye.  7 

Tet  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Wordsworth  stoop. 
The  meanest  ot^ect  of  the  lowly  group. 
Whose  verse,  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void. 
Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lambe  and  Lloyd :  > 
Let  them — but  hold,  my  muse,  nor  dare  to  teach 
A  strain  &r,  &r  beyond  thy  humble  reach : 
The  native  genius  with  their  being  given 
Will  point  the  path,  and  peal  their  notes  to  heaven. 

And  thou,  too,  Scott  ^  i  resign  to  minstrels  rude 
The  wilder  slogan  of  a  border  fieud : 
Let  others  spin  their  meagre  lines  for  hire ; 
Enough  for  genius,  if  itself  inspire  I 
Let  Southey  sing,  although  his  teeming  muse, 
Proliflc  every  spring,  be  too  profuse ; 
Let  simple  Wordsworth  lo  chime  his  childish  verse. 
And  brother  Coleridge  luU  the  babe  at  nurse ; 
Let  spectre-mougering  Lewis  aim,  at  most. 
To  rouse  the  galleries,  or  to  raise  a  ghost; 
Let  Moore  still  sigh ;  let  Strangford  steal  from  Moore, 
And  swear  that  Camoens  sang  such  notes  of  yore ; 

*  The  translators  of  the  Anthology,  Bland  and  Merivale, 
have  since  published  separate  poems,  which  evince  genius 
that  only  requires  opportunity  to  attain  eminence. —  [The 
late  Rev.  Robert  Bland  published,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Mcrivale,  **  Collections  from  the  Greek  Anthology.*'  Ho  also 
wrote  **  Edwy  and  Elgiva,*'  the  **  Four  Slaves  of  Cytbera,** 
Ac  In  1814,  Mr  Klerivale  published  **  Oriando  in  Ron- 
cevalles  :**  and  in  the  following  year,  *'  An  Ode  on  the  Deli- 
very of  Europe.**  He  is  now  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
new  Bankruptcy  Courtj 

7  The  n«Ylect  of  the  **  Botanic  Garden'*  ia  seme  proof  of 
returning  taste.    The  scenery  ia  its  sole  recommerolation. 

*  Messrs.  Lamb  and  Llord,  the  moat  ignoble  followers  of 
Southey  and  Co. —[In  179R.  Charles  Lamb  and  Charie* 
Llnvd  published  In  conjunction  a  volume,  rntitlod,  **  Poems 
in  Blank  Verse.'*  Mr.  Lamb  was  also  the  author  of  **  John 
WoodviUe,**  *•  Tales  from  Shaksoeare,**  the  ••  Essays  of 
Elia,"  &c  He  died  in  1K»l  Mr.  Llord  has  dnce  published 
**  Edward  Oliver,**  a  novel,  **  Kug»  Canorse,"  and  a  traaal^ 
tion  of  Alficri's  Tragedies.] 

*  By  the  bye,  1  hope  that  in  Mr.  ScoCt*s  next  poem,  his  hero 
or  heroine  will  be  less  addicted  to  **  Gramarye,'*  and  more  to 
grammar,  than  the  Lady  of  the  Lay  and  her  bravo,  William 
of  Deloraine. 


(^ 


>•  C"  Unjust."  — irjmii>,iei&] 
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Let  Hayley  hobble  on,  Montgomenr  rave, 
And  godly  Grahame  chant  a  stupid  stave ; 
Let  sonneteering  Bowles  his  strains  refine, 
And  whine  and  whimper  to  the  fourteenth  line ; 
I^t  Stott,  Carlisle  >,  Matilda,  and  the  rest 
or  Grub-street,  and  of  Groevenor-place  the  best. 
Scrawl  on,  till  death  release  us  from  the  strain. 
Or  Common  Sense  assert  her  rights  again. 
But  thou,  with  powers  that  mock  the  aid  of  praise, 
Shouldst  leave  to  humbler  bards  ignoble  lays : 
Thy  country's  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  nine, 
Demand  a  hallow'd  harp — that  harp  is  thine. 
Say  I  wiU  not  Caledonia's  annals  yield 
The  glorioui  record  of  some  nobler  field. 
Than  the  wild  foray  of  a  plundering  clan. 
Whose  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man  ? 
Or  Marmion's  acts  of  darkness,  fitter  food 
For  Sherwood's  outlaw  tales  of  Robin  Hood  ? 
Scotland !  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  bard, ' 
And  be  thy  praise  his  first,  his  best  reward ! 
Yet  not  with  thee  alone  his  name  should  live. 
But  own  the  vast  renown  a  world  can  give ; 
Be  known,  perchance,  when  Albion  is  no  more, 
And  tell  the  tale  of  what  she  was  before ; 
To  future  times  her  foded  fame  recall, 
And  save  her  glory,  though  his  country  fall. 

Yet  what  avails  the  sanguine  poet*s  hope. 
To  conquer  ages,  and  with  time  to  cope  ? 
Iiew  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise. 
And  other  victors  fill  the  applauding  skies ; 
A  few  brief  generations  fleet  along, 
AVhose  sons  forget  the  poet  and  his  song : 
£*en  now,  what  once-loved  minstrels  scarce  may  claim 
The  transient  mention  of  a  dubious  name ! 
^Vhen  fame's  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest  blast. 
Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last ; 
And  glory,  Uke  the  phcenix  >  'midst  her  fires, 
Exhales  her  odours,  blazes,  and  expires. 

1  R  may  be  asked  why  I  have  censured  the  Bari  of  Carlisle, 
my  goardlaa  and  relative,  to  whom  I  dedicated  a  volume  or 
puerile  poems  a  few  years  ago  ?  —  The  gtiardianship  was  no- 
minal, at  least  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discorer  ;  the  rela- 
tionship 1  cannot  help,  and  am  very  sorry  for  It ;  but  as  his  lord- 
ship seemed  to  forget  it  on  a  very  essential  occasion  to  me, 
I  snail  not  burden  my  memory  with  the  recollection.  I  do 
not  tlilnk  tliat  perscmal  differences  sanction  the  uojust  con. 
demnation  of  a  brother  scribbler ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  act  as  a  preTentire,  when  the  author,  noble  or 
Iffooblo,  has,  for  a  series  of  years,  beguiled  a  **  discerning  pub. 
Ik:,*'  (as  the  adTertisements  have  it)  with  diTers  reams  of  most 
orthodox,  imperial  nonsense.  Besides,  I  do  not  step  aside  to 
vituperate  the  earl :  no — his  works  come  fairly  in  review  with 
those  of  other  patrician  literati,  if,  before  I  escaped  from  my 
teens,  1  said  any  thine  in  lavourof  his  lordship's  paper  books, 
it  was  In  tlM  way  or  dutifVd  dedication,  and  more  from  the 
advice  of  others  than  my  own  Judgment,  and  I  seize  the 
first  opportunity  of  pronouncing  my  shacere  recantation.  I 
have  beard  that  some  persons  conceive  me  to  be  under  obli- 
satlont  to  Lord  Carlisle  :  if  so,  I  shall  be  most  particularly 
nappy  to  learn  what  they  are,  and  when  conferred,  that  they 
may  be  duly  appreciated  and  publicly  acknowledged.  What  I 
have  humbly  advanced  as  an  opinion  on  his  printed  thln^  I 
am  prepared  to  support,  If  necessary,  by  quotations  from 
elegies,  eulogies,  odes,  episodes,  and  certain  facetious  and 
dainty  tragedies  bearing  ms  name  and  mark :  — 

**  What  can  ennoble  knaves,  or  fools,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas  1  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards." 

So  says  Pope.    Amen !— C"  Much  too  savage,  whatever  the 
foundation  might  be."  ~  B.  1816.] 

«  [**  llie  devU  take  that  phoenix  1  How  came  It  there  ?  **— 
B.  ISI(L3 

*  [The  Rev.  Charles  Ximes  Hoare  published,  in  I  SOS,  the 
**  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,'*  a  Seatonlan  prise  poem.] 

«  [The  Rev.  Charles  llovlo,  author  of  **  Exodus,*'  an  epic  in 
tliirtcen  books,  and  sevcrsl  other  Seatonlan  prise  poems.3 


^ 


Shall  hoary  Granta  call  her  sable  sons, 
Expert  in  science,  more  expert  at  pirns  ? 
Shall  these  approach  the  muse  ?  ah,  no  I  she  flies. 
Even  from  the  tempting  ore  of  Seaton's  prize ; 
Though  printers  condescend  the  press  to  soil 
With  rhyme  by  Hoare  s,  and  epic  blank  by  Hoyle :  * 
Mot  him  whose  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist. 
Requires  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list  ^ 
Ye  1  who  in  Qranta's  honours  would  surpass. 
Must  mount  her  Pegasus,  a  fiill-grown  ass ; 
A  foal  well  worthy  of  her  ancient  dam. 
Whose  Helicon  is  duller  than  her  Cam. 

There'  Clarke,  still  striving  piteously  « to  please,'* 
Forgetting  doggrel  leads  not  to  degrees, 
A  would-be  satirist,  a  hired  buffoon, 
A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon,  ^ 
Condemn 'd  to  drudge,  the  meanest  of  the  mean, 
And  furbish  falsehoods  for  a  magazine. 
Devotes  to  scandal  his  congenial  mind ; 
Himself  a  living  libel  on  mankind.  ^ 

Oh  1  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race !  * 
At  once  the  boost  of  learning,  and  disgrace ! 
So  lost  to  Phcebus,  that  nor  Hodgson's  ^  verse 
Can  make  thee  better,  nor  poor  Hewson*si<i  worse,  ii 
But  where  fair  Isis  rolb  her  purer  wave. 
The  partial  muse  delighted  loves  to  lave ; 
On  her  green  banks  a  greener  wreath  she  wove. 
To  crown  the  bards  that  haunt  her  classic  grove ; 
'Where  Richards  wakes  a  genuine  poet's  fires. 
And  modem  Britons  glory  in  their  sires,  ^s 

For  roe,  who,  thus  unask'd,  have  dared  to  tell 
My  country,  what  her  sons  should  know  too  well, 
Zeal  for  her  honour  bade  me  here  engage 
The  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age ; 
Mo  just  applause  her  honour'd  name  shall  lose, 
As  first  in  freedom,  dearest  to  the  muse. 

*  The  **  Games  of  Hoyle,**  well  known  to  the  votaries  of 
whist,  cheu,  &c.,  are  not  to  be  superseded  by  the  vagaries  of 
his  poetical  namesake,  whose  poem  comprised,  as  expressly 
stated  in  the  advertisement,  all  the  **  plaigues  of  Egypt.** 

*  [**  Right  enough  :  this  was  well  deserved,  and  well  laid 
on.'^—  B.  1816.3 

7  This  person,  who  has  lately  betrared  the  moat  rabid 
symptoms  of  confirmed  authorship,  Is  writer  of  a  poem  deno- 
mlnated  the  **  Art  of  Pleasing,**  as  **  lucus  a  non  lucendo,**  con- 
taining little  pleasantry  aud  less  poetry.  He  also  acts  as 
monthly  stipendiary  and  collector  of  calumnies  for  the  **  Sa. 
tirlsL"  If  this  unfortunate  young  man  would  exrhange  the 
magazines  for  the  mathematics,  and  endeavour  to  take  a 
decent  degree  in  his  university.  It  might  eventually  prove  more 
serviceable  than  his  present  salary.  —  [Mr.  Hewson  Clarke 
was  also  the  author  of  **  'llae  Saunterer,  and  a  **  History  of 
the  Campaign  in  Russia.**  ] 

■  **  Into  Cambridgeshire  the  Emperor  Probus  transported  a 
considerable  body  of  Vandals."  —  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall, 
voL  11.  p.  83.  There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
assertion ;  the  breed  is  still  in  high  perfection. 

*  This  gentleman's  name  requires  no  praise :  the  man  who 
in  translation  displays  unquestionable  genitis  may  be  well  ex- 
pected to  excel  In  original  composition,  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
we  shall  soon  see  a  splendid  specimen.—  [Besides  a  translation 
of  Juvenal,  Mr  Hodgson  has  published  ^  Lady  Jane  Grey,'* 
**  Sir  Edgar,"  and  **  llie  Friends,"  a  poem  In  four  books,  lie 
also  translated,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Butler,  Lucicn  Bona, 
parte's  unreadable  epic  of*'  Charlemagne.'*^ 

i<^  Hewson  Clarke,  esq.t  as  it  is  written. 

»  [Originally.— 

**  So  sunk  In  dulncss.  and  so  lost  In  shame. 
That  Smythe  and  Hodgson  scarce  redeem  thv  name."! 
I*  The  **  Aboriginal  Britons,"  an  excellent  poem  by  Kichards. 
[The  R«Mr.  George  Richards,  D.D.  has  also  sent  from  the 
rtrnt  **  Songs  of  the  AboHdlnal  Bards  of  Britain,"  **  Modem 
France,**  two  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  I'oems,  and  Bampton 
Lectures  '*  On  the  Divine  Origin  of  Prophecy .'*3 
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Oh !  would  thy  baunis  but  emulate  thy  fiune. 
And  rise  more  worthy,  Albion,  of  thy  name ! 
What  Athens  was  in  science,  Rome  in  power. 
What  Tyre  appear*d  in  her  meridian  hour, 
Tis  thine  at  once,  fidr  Albion  I  to  have  been — 
Earth's  chief  dlctatress,  ocean's  lovely  queen : 
But  Rome  decay*d,  and  Athens  strew'd  the  plain. 
And  Tyre*s  proud  piers  lie  shatter*d  in  the  main ; 
Like  these,  thy  strength  may  sink,  in  ruin  hurl*d. 
And  Britain  fidl,  the  bulwark  of  the  worid. 
But  let  me  cease,  and  dread  Cassandra's  fkte. 
With  warning  ever  scoflT'd  at,  till  too  late ; 
To  themes  less  lofty  still  my  lay  conAne, 
And  uige  thy  bards  to  gain  a  name  like  thine.  > 

Then,  hapless  Britain  I  be  thy  rulers  blest. 
The  senate's  oracles,  the  people's  jest ! 
Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense. 
While  Canning's  colleagues  hate  him  for  his  wit. 
And  old  dame  Portland  >  fills  the  place  of  Pitt 

Yet  once  again,  adieu !  ere  this  the  sail 
That  wafts  me  hence  is  shivering  in  the  gale ; 
And  AfHc's  coast  and  Calpe's  adverse  height. 
And  Stamboul's  minarets  must  greet  my  sight : 
Thence  shall  I  stray  through  beauty's  native  clime,  3 
'Where  Kaff  **  b  clad  in  rocks,  and  crown'd  with  snows 

sublime. 
But  should  I  back  return,  no  tempting  press  ^ 
Shall  drag  my  journal  from  the  desk's  recess : 
Let  coxcombs,  printing  as  they  come  fh>m  far, 
Snatch  his  own  wreath  of  ridicule  from  Carr ;  ^ 
Let  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  7  still  pursue 
The  shade  of  fitme  through  regions  of  virtu  ; 

>  With  thli  verse  the  satire  originalljr  ended. 

s  A  flrlcnd  of  miiie  beins  asked,  why  bis  Grace  of  Poitlaod 
was  likened  to  an  old  woman  ?  repii«d,  **  he  supposKl  it  was 
because  he  was  past  bearing."  His  Grace  is  now  gatiiercd  to 
his  grandmothers,  where  he  sleeps  as  soaud  as  erer;  but  erea 
his  sleep  was  better  than  his  colleagues'  waking.    181 1. 

*  Georgia.  *  Mount  Caucasos. 

*  These  four  lines  originally  stood,  — 

**  But  sliould  I  back  return,  no  letter'd  sage 
Shall  drag  my  common-nlace  hook  on  the  stage  ; 
Let  Tain  Valentia  •  rirai  luckless  Carr,t 
And  equal  him  whose  work  he  sought  to  mar." 

*  rin  a  letter  written  fhrni  Gibraltar  to  his  Triend  Hodgson, 
Lord  Bjron  says,  —  **  I  hare  seen  Sir  John  Carr  at  Serllle 
and  Ca<UB,  and,  like  Swift's  barber,  hare  been  down  on  my 
knees  to  beg  he  would  not  put  mo  Into  black  and  white. **J 

*  Lord  Elgin  would  fain  persuade  us  that  all  the  figures, 
with  and  without  noses,  in  his  stoneshop*  are  the  work  of 
Phidias  I  **  Credat  Judseus  i" 

*  [TlM  original  epithet  was  **  classic.**  Lord  BTron  altered 
it  in  the  fifth  edition,  and  added  this  note:  —  **  Rapid.**  indeed  I 
He  topographised  and  typographised  King  Priam's  dominiiNis 
in  three  days  I  I  called  him  '  classic'  before  I  saw  the  Troad, 

*  Lord  Valentia  (whose  tremendous  triTds  are  fortbcom. 
ing.  with  due  decorations,  graphical,  topograph icaJ,  typo- 
graphical) deposed,  on  Sir  John  Carr's  unlucky  suit,  that  Mr. 
Dubois's  satire  prevented  his  purchase  of  the  **  Stranger  in 
Ireland.*'  —  Oh,  fle,  my  lord !  has  your  lordship  no  more 
feeling  for  a  fellow-tourist  ?  — but  **two  of  a  trade,"  they 
say,  A(c. 

f' [From  the  many  tours  he  made.  Sir  John  was  called 
**  The  Jaunting  Car.*^  A  wicked  wit  having  severe!/  lashed 
him  in  a  publication,  called  **  Mv  Pocket  Book  ;  or  HinU  for 
a  Rvght  Merrie  and  Conceited  Tour,"  he  brought  an  action 
of  damages  against  the  publisher ;  but  as  the  work  contained 
only  wh.it  the  court  deemed  leintimate  criticism,  the  knight  was 
nonsuited.  Edward  Dubois,  Esq..  the  author  of  this  pleasant 
satire,  has  also  published  **  The  wreath,"  consisting  of  trans- 
lations from  Sappho,  Bion  and  Moschus,  **  Old  Nirk,"  a 
satirical  story,  and  an  edition  of  the  Decameron  of  Boc- 
caodo.] 


Waste  useless  thousands  oo  their  Phidian  fimka» 
Misshapen  monuments  and  maim'd  antiqiKS  ; 
And  make  their  grand  saloons  a  general  mart 
For  all  the  mutilated  blocks  of  art. 
Of  Dardan  tours  let  dilettanti  tell, 
I  leave  topography  to  rapid  *  Gell ;  > 
And,  quite  content,  no  more  shall  Interpose 
To  stun  the  public  year — at  least  vith  prose,  lo 

Thus  far  I  *ve  held  my  undistuitM  carver. 
Prepared  fbr  rancour,  steePd  *gainst  seiash  fear : 
This  thing  of  rhyme  I  ne'er  disdained  to  cam — 
Though  not  obtrusive,  yet  not  quite  unknown  : 
My  voice  was  beard  again,  though  not  so  kwd. 
My  page,  though  nameless,  never  dlsavow'd ; 
And  now  at  once  I  tear  the  veil  away ;  — 
Cheer  on  the  pack  I  the  quarry  stands  aft  bay, 
Unscared  by  all  the  din  of  Melbourne  house,)  > 
By  Lambe's  resentment,  or  by  Hollandli  spouse. 
By  JcffVvy's  harmless  pistol,  Uallam's  rage, 
Edina's  brawny  sons  and  brimstone  page. 
Our  men  in  buckram  shall  have  blows  enough. 
And  feel  they  too  ''are  penetrable  stuiT;** 
And  though  I  hope  not  hence  unscathed  to  go^ 
Who  conquers  me  shall  and  a  stubborn  foe. 
The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fall 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  Imbued  with  gall ;  » 
Mor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawl'd  beneath  my  eyes  : 
But  now,  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  since  youth, 
I  Ve  leam*d  to  think,  and  sternly  speak  the  truth ; 
Leam'd  to  deride  the  critic's  starch  decree^ 
And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  Ibr  me ; 
To  spurn  the  rod  a  scribbler  bids  me  kia. 
Nor  care  if  courts  and  crowds  i^iplaud  or  hiss : 

hot  since  have  learned  better  than  to  taick  to  his  naaM  what 
don't  belong  to  IL**  ] 

*  Mr.  GeirsTopography  of  Troy  and  Ithaca  cannoC  flifl  to 
ensure  the  approbation  of  every  roan  posmsed  of  classical 
taste,  as  well  for  the  information  Ur.  Gell  conveys  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  as  for  the  ability  and  research  the  respec- 
tive works  dUplay.  _[•«  Since  seeing  the  nlata  of  Thn-,  my 
opinions  are  somewhat  changed  as  to  the  above  note.  Cell's 
survey  was  hasty  and  superficial.*' ~  B.  181&] 

[Shortly  after  his  return  from  Greece,  hi  1811,  Lord  Brroa 
wrote  a  review  of  Ur.  (now  Sir  William)  Cell's  works  for  the 
Monthly  Review.  In  hU  Diary  of  1821,  there  is  thb  pas- 
sage :  —  **  In  reading,  I  have  Just  chanced  upon  an  expressioa 
of  Tom  Campbell's  ;  —  speaking  of  ColUns,  ha  says  that  *  no 
reader  cares  any  more  about  the  ckarmeleritiic  mnmert  of 
his  eclogues  than  alwut  the  authenticity  of  the  tale  of  Troy.' 
*T  U  false  —  we  do  care  about  *  the  authenticity  of  the  ule  of 
Troy.*  I  have  stood  upon  that  plain,  tfot^,  fbr  asore  than  a 
month,  in  1810 ;  and  if  any  thing  diminished  my  pleasure,  it 
was  that  the  blacksuard  Bryant  had  impugned  its  veracity. 
It  is  true  I  read  *  Homer  Travestied,'  becanae  Hobbouae  and 
otiiers  bored  me  with  their  learned  localities,  and  I  lore 
quissing.  But  I  still  venerated  the  grand  original  as  the 
truth  of  history  (In  the  material  /aott)  and  of  ptecr.  Other- 
wise  it  would  have  given  me  no  delight.  Who  will  persuade 
me,  when  I  reclined  upon  a  mighty  torob;.that  it  did  not  con- 
tain a  hero  ?—  its  very  magnitude  proved  tlila.  Men  do  not 
labour  over  the  tknoble  and  petty  dead:— and  why  sboold 
notthedcorfbe^ofiwr'sdaad^'*] 

*•  [Lord  ByrOn  set  out  on  his  travels  with  tbedeteminatlon 
to  keep  no  JoumaL    In  a  letter  to  his  fHend  Henry  Drury, 

when  on  the  point  of  sailing,  he  pleasantly  s^r«. **  Hobhouse 

has  made  woundy  preparaticns  for  a  book  on  hit  rcCttm ;  ^ 
one  hundred  pens,  two  gallons  of  japan  Ink,  and  several 
volumes  of  best  bUnk,  Is  no  bail  provision  for  a  discerning 
public*  1  have  laid  down  my  pen,  but  have  promised  to  coo- 
tribute  a  chapter  on  the  state  of  morals,  ftc  «.**]  - 

II  r*  Singular  enough,  and  tfte  enongh,  God  knows.**_ll. 
18I&J 

>«  rin  this  passage,  hastily  thrown  oif  as  It  li,  "  we  find," 
savs  ^loore,  *»  the  strongest  trace  of  th»t  wounded  feoling, 
which  bleeds,  as  It  were,  through  all  his  subsequent  writings.'^ 
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Nay  more,  though  all  my  rival  rhymesters  frown, 
I  too  can  hunt  a  poetaster  down  ; 
And,  arm*d  in  proof,  the  gauntlet  cast  at  once 
To  Scotch  marauder,  and  to  southern  dunce. 
Thus  much  I  've  dared ;  if  my  incondite  lay 
Haib  wTong*d  these  righteous  times,  let  othen  say  : 
This,  let  the  world,  which  knows  not  how  to  spare, 
Tet  rarely  hlames  unjustly,  now  declare.  * 

POSTSCaiPT  TO  TUB  SXCOWD  EDITION. 

I  RAW  been  Informed,  since  the  present  edition  went  to  the 

Srest,  that  tay  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins,  the  Edinburgh 
[eviewers,  are  preparing  a  most  rehemcnt  critique  on  mjr 
poor,  gentle,  unrcsuttng  Muse,  whom  the/  bare  already  so 
be.denled  with  their  ungodly  ribaldry  : 

**  Tantane  antihis  oriettibus  ine  1  ** 

1  soppoM  I  roust  say  of  Jettny  as  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
salth,  "  An  I  had  known  he  was  so  cunning  of  Tence,  I  had 
seen  him  damned  ere  I  had  fought  him."  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  I  shall  be  beyond  tlie  Bosphorus  before  the  next  number 
has  passed  the  Tweed  I  Uut  I  yet  hope  to  llglit  my  pipe  with 
it  In  Persia. 

3Ir  northern  fticnds  haTe  accused  me,  with  Justice,  of  per- 
sonality towards  their  great  literary  anthrop<»phagus,  JcflVey ; 
but  wKat  else  was  to  be  done  with  him  and  his  dirty  pack, 
who  feed  by  **  Iving  and  slandering."  and  slake  their  thirst  by 
**  eril  speaking  V**  I  have  adduced  facts  already  well  knuwn, 
and  of  Jefllrey's  mind  I  baTO  stated  my  free  opinion,  nor  has 
be  thence  sustained  any  Injury; — what  scavenger  was  ever 
soiled  by  tieing  pelted  with  mud  ?  It  may  be  said  tliat  I  quit 
BngUnd  because  I  hare  ceufured  there  "  persons  of  honour 
and  wit  about  town  ;  **  but  I  am  coming  back  agaiu,  and  their 


vengeance  will  keep  hot  till  my  return.  Ttiose  who  know  me 
can  testily  that  my  motives  tor  leaving  BngUnd  are  very  dlN 
fierent  flrom  fears,  literary  or  personal :  those  wlio  do  not,  may 
one  day  be  convinced.  Since  the  publication  of  this  thing,  my 
name  has  not  been  concealed ;  I  have  been  mostly  in  London, 
ready  to  answer  for  my  traiugressions,  and  In  daily  expectation 
of  sundry  cartels ;  but,  alas  I  **  the  age  of  chivalry  is  over,'* 
or,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  there  is  no  spirit  now-a<-dars. 

Tliere  is  a  youth  ydeped  Hevson  Clarke  (subaiidl  etquire), 
a  siser  of  Emanuel  Coll^^  and,  I  believe,  a  denizen  of  Der- 
wlck-upon>Tweed,  whom  I  have  introduced  In  these  pages  to 
much  bettor  company  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  meet ; 
he  U,  notwithstanding,  a  very  sad  dog,  and  for  no  reason  that 
I  can  discover,  except  a  personal  quarrri  with  a  bear,  kept  by 
me  at  Cambridge  to  sit  for  a  fellowship,  and  whom  the  Je»> 
lousy  of  his  Trinity  contemporaries  prevented  fhnn  success, 
has  been  abusing  me,  and,  what  Is  wone,  the  defenceless 
innocent  above  mentlon«l.  In  the  **  Satirist,'*  for  one  rear  and 
some  months.  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  having  given  him 
any  provocation  ;  indeed,  I  am  guiltless  of  having  heard  his 
name  till  coupled  with  the  **  Satirist."  He  has  therefore  no 
reason  to  complain,  and  I  dare  say  that,  like  Sir  Fretful  Pla. 
giary,  he  is  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  I  have  now  men- 
tioned all  who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  notice  me  and 
mine,  that  Is,  my  bear  and  my  book,  except  the  editor  of  the 
**  Satirist,"  who,  it  seems.  Is  a  gentleman— God  wot  I  I  wish 
he  could  Impart  a  little  of  his  gentility  to  his  subordinate  scrih. 
biers.  I  hear  tliat  Mr.  Jomlugham  Is  about  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  his  Maecenas,  Lord  Carlisle.  I  hope  not :  ho  w.^s 
one  of  the  few,  who,  in  the  very  short  intercourse  I  bad  with 
him,  treated  mo  with  kindness  when  a  boy;  and  whatever 
he  may  say  or  do,  **  pour  on,  I  will  endure.'*  I  have  noililng 
further  to  add,  save  a  general  note  of  thanksgiving  to  readers, 
purchasers,  and  pidiUshers ;  and.  In  the  words  of  Scott,  I  wish 

**  To  all  and  each  a  (kir  good  night. 
And  rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  light.** 


BEIKO    AN    ALLUSION    IK    KNGLISII   VCRSS   TO   TUB    EPISTLE    **  AD    riSONES,    DC    ARTE    POETICA,**    AND 
INTENDEU    AS    A    SEQUEL   TO    "  ENGLISII    U.\RDS    AND    SCOTCH    REVIEWERS."  > 


— —  "  Er;;^  ftingar  vice  cotls,  acutum 
Rcddere  que  ferrum  valet,  exsors  Ipsa  secandi.** 

lIoR.  De  Arte  Poet, 

'*  Rhymes  are  difficult  things  —  they  are  stubborn  things,  sir." 

FiiLDiMo's  Amelia. 


Athens.    Capuchin  Convent,  March  IS.  1811. 
Who  would  not  laugh,  if  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
His  costly  canvass  with  each  flattered  fiicc. 
Abused  his  art,  till  Nature,  with  a  blush. 
Saw  dts  grow  centaurs  underneath  his  brush  ? 

Humano  eapiti  cervicem  pictor  eqtdnam 
Jungere  si  velit,  et  varies  iuducere  plumas, 

I  f*  The  greater  part  of  this  satire  I  most  sincerely  wish 
bad  never  been  written  —  not  only  on  account  of  the  injustice 
of  much  of  the  critical,  and  some  of  the  personal  part  of  it  — 
but  the  tone  and  temper  are  such  as  I  cannot  approve."— 
BvaoN.    July  14.  1816l    Dlodati,  Geneva.] 

*  [Authors  are  apt.  It  Is  said,  to  estimate  their  performances 
more  according  to  the  trouble  they  have  cost  themselves, 
than  the  pleasure  they  afford  to  the  public ;  and  it  is  only  In 
this  way  that  we  can  pretend  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
value  which  Lord  Dyron  attached,  even  many  long  years  after 
they  were  written,  to  these  "  Hints  ft-om  Hor.ice.'^  The  biui- 
ness  of  trojutatntfi  Horace  has  hitherto  been  a  hopeless  one  ; 
— and  notwtthstimding  the  brilliant  cleverness  of  some  pas- 
sages, in  both  Pope's  and  Swill's  Imitations  of  him,  there 
lu^  been,  on  the  whole,  very  little  to  encourage  any  one  to 
meddle  seriously  even  with  that  less  diiHcuIt  department.  It 
is,  comparatively,  an  easy  aflklr  to  transfer  the  effect,  or' some- 
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Or,  should  some  limner  join,  for  show  or  sale, 
A  maid  of  honour  to  a  mermaid's  tail  ? 
Or  low  Dubost  —  as  once  the  world  has  seen  — . 
Degrade  God*s  creatures  in  his  graphic  spleen  ? 

Undlque  coUatls  membris,  ut  turpiter  atnim 
Desiuat  In  piscem  mulier  formosa  supcmA ; 

thing  like  the  effect,  of  the  nu^Jestic  declamations  of  Juvenal ; 
but  the  Horattan  satire  Is  cast  In  a  mould  of  such  exquisite 
delicacy— uniting  perfect  ease  with  perfect  elegance  through- 
out—as has  hitherto  defied  ail  the  skill  of  the  moderns. 
Lord  Byron,  however,  having  composed  this  piece  at  Athens, 
in  181 1,  and  brought  it  home  hi  the  same  desk  with  the  two 
first  cantos  of  **  Chllde  Harold."  appears  to  have,  on  his 
arrival  in  London,  contemplated  its  publication  as  far  more 
likely  to  increase  his  reputation  than  that  of  his  original 
poem.  Perhaps  Milton's  preference  of  the  '*  Paradise  Re- 
gained" over  the  **  Paradise  Lost "  Is  not  a  more  decisive  ex- 
ample of  the  extent  to  which  a  great  author  may  mistake  the 
source  of  his  greatness. 

Lord  Dyron  was  prevented  fhmi  publishing  these  lines,  by 
a  feeling,  which,  coniidering  his  high  notion  of  their  mertL 
does  him  honour.  By  accident,  or  nearly  so,  the  **  llarold  " 
came  out  before  the  **  Hhits ;"— and  the  reception  of  the 
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Not  all  that  forced  politeness,  which  defends 
Fools  in  their  faults,  could  gag  his  grinning  Mends.  > 
BeUere  me,  Moschus  ',  like  that  picture  seems 
The  hook  which,  sillier  than  a  sick  roan's  dreams. 
Displays  a  crowd  of  figures  incomplete. 
Poetic  nightmares,  without  head  or  feet  > 

FOets  and  painters,  as  all  artists  *  know. 
May  shoot  a  little  with  a  lengthen'd  how ; 
We  daim  this  mutual  mercy  fbr  our  task. 
And  grant  in  turn  the  pardon  which  we  ask  ; 
But  make  not  monsters  spring  flnom  gentle  dams  — 
Birds  breed  not  vipers,  tigers  nurse  not  lambs. 

A  labour'd,  long  exordium,  sometimes  tends 
(Like  patriot  speeches)  but  to  paltry  ends ; 
And  nonsense  in  a  lof^  note  goes  down 
As  pertncss  passes  with  a  legal  gown ; 
Thus  many  a  bard  describes  in  pompous  strain 
The  dear  brook  babbling  through  the  goodly  plain ; 
The  grores  of  Oranta,  and  her  gothic  halU,      [walls ; 
Ring's  ColL,  Cam's  stream,  stain'd  windows,  and  old 
Or,  in  adventurous  numbers,  neatly  alms 
To  paint  a  rainbow,  or^  the  river  Thames.  ' 

Tou  sketch  a  tree,  and  so  perhaps  may  shine  — 
But  daub  a  shipwreck  like  an  alehouse  sign ; 
Tou  p!an  a  oom  —  it  dwindles  to  a  poi  ; 
Then  glide  down  Grub-street — ftsting  and  forgot ; 

Spcctatum  admlstl  rbum  tcneadt,  amicf  ? 
Credice.  PlMoet.  Uei  tabula  fore  Ubnim 
Perslmilem,  cujus,  relut  agri  somnU,  Tana 
Floscntur  tpeclefl ;  ut  nee  pes,  nee  caput  uni 
Reodatur  forma.    Pictoribut  atque  poetis 
Quidlibet  audendi  temper  f^t  aqua  potcstai. 
Sdmoi,  eC  banc  reniam  peCimuMue  damuxque  rldstim : 
Sed  non  utpladdla  coeant  immitia ;  non  ut  . 
Serpentee  avibus  gemlnentur,  tigribui  agni. 

InccBpds  craTtbua  plerumque  eC  magna  profestt« 
Purpureus,  laU  qui  splendeat,  unus  ec  alter 
Aatuitur  piumas ;  cum  luctu  et  ara  Diana. 
Et  properantii  aqua  per  amemof  ambitus  agroi, 
Aut  flumen  Rhenum,  aut  plurius  describitur  arctu. 
Sed  nunc  non  erat  bU  locui :  et  fortasce  cuprcMum 
Sds  limulare :  quid  boc,  si  fractis  enatat  eupes 
Naribus,  are  dato  qui  pingitur  ?  ampbora  coepit 
Institui ;  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ? 
Denique  sit  quod  ris,  simplex  duntaxat  et  onum. 

former  was  so  flattering  to  Lord  Brron,  that  it  could  scarcely 
fidi  to  take  off.  for  the  time,  the  edge  of  bis  appetite  for  lite, 
rary  bitterness.  In  short,  he  found  himself  mixing  constantly 
in  society  with  persons  who  had  —  from  good  sense,  or  good- 
nature, or  firom  both — overlooked  the  petulandcs  of  his 
**  Bnclish  Bards  and  Scotch  Reriewers,**  and  felt,  as  he  said, 
that  be  should  be  **  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his  head  "  if  he 
were  to  persist  in  bringing  forth  a  continuation  of  his  JuTenile 
lampoon.  Nine  yean  had  passed  ere  he  is  found  writing  thus 
to  Mr.  Murray: — **  Get  from  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  send  me,  a 
proof  of  m^  *  Hints  from  Horace : '  it  has  now  the  nonum 
prematmr  tn  a$uuan  complete  for  Its  production.  I  hare  a 
notion  that,  with  some  omissions  of  names  and  passages,  it 
will  do ;  and  I  could  put  my  late  obsenrations  for  Pope 
amongst  the  notes.  As  ar  as  versification  goes,  it  is  goou  ; 
and,  in  looking  badt  at  what  I  wrote  about  tliat  period,  I  am 
astonished  to  see  how  little  I  hare  trained  on.  I  wrote  better 
then  than  now ;  but  that  comes  of  my  having  fidlen  into  the 
atrodous  bad  taste  of  the  times.'*  On  hearing,  however, 
that.  In  Mr.  Hobhouse's  opinion,  the  iambics  would  require 
**  a  good  deal  of  slashing  **  to  suit  the  times,  the  notion  of 
printing  them  was  once  more  abandoned.  They  were  first 
published,  therefore.  In  1831.  serea  years  after  the  poet's 
death.] 

I  In  an  RngUsh  newspaper,  which  finds  its  way  abroad 
wherever  there  are  Englisnmen,  I  read  an  account  of  this 
dirty  dauber's  caricature  of  Mr.  H— —  as  a  "  beast,"  and  the 
consequent  action,  ftc.  The  circumstance  is.  prubablv,  too 
well  known  to  require  further  comment — [The  gentleman 
here  alluded  to  was  Thomas  Hope.  Esq..  the  author  of  "Ana- 
stasius,"  and  one  of  lh«  most  munificent  patrons  of  art  this 
country  ever  possessed.    Having,  someho'.v,  olTeadcd  an  un- 
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Laogh*d  into  Lethe  by  some  quaint  Eevlew, 
Whose  wit  b  nerer  troublesome  till — true.* 

In  fine,  to  whatsoerer  ytm  asptav. 
Let  it  at  least  be  simple  and  entire. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  rhyming  tribe 
(GlTe  ear,  my  friend,  for  tboa  hast  been  a  scribe) 
Are  led  astray  by  some  peculiar  lure. 
I  labotu"  to  be  brief  ^  become  obscure ; 
One  fiOls  while  following  ekganoe  too  tet ; 
Another  soars,  inflated  with  bombast ; 
Too  low  a  third  crawls  on,  afraid  to  fly. 
He  spins  his  suldect  to  satiety; 
Absurdly  varying,  he  at  bst  engraves 
Fish  in  the  woods,  and  boars  beneath  the  waves ! 

Unless  your  care  *s  exact,  your  Judgment  nice. 
The  flight  from  folly  leads  but  into  vice ; 
None  are  complete,  all  wanting  In  some  part. 
Like  certain  tailors,  limited  in  art. 
For  gallygasklns  Slowshears  is  your  man ; 
But  coats  must  daim  another  artisan.  ^ 
Now  this  to  me,  I  own,  seems  much  the  same 
As  Vulcan's  feet  to  bear  ApoUo's  frame>  ; 
Or,  with  a  lUr  complexion,  to  expose 
Black  eyes,  black  rini^ets,  but — a  bottle  nose  1 

Dear  authors  I  suit  your  topics  to  your  strengtli. 
And  ponder  wcU  your  sulyect,  and  its  length ; 

Maxima  pan  vatum,  pater,  eft  jovenes  paftre  digni, 
Decipimor  spede  recti.    Brevis  esse  laboro, 
Obscurua  flo :  scctantem  levla,  nervi 
Defidunt  animique :  profesras  erandia,  target :  ' 
Serpit  humi  tutus  nlinium  timidusqoe  psooeUa  s 
Qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigialiter  unam, 
Delpblnum  srlvis  appingit,  fluctibus  apnnn. 

In  vitlum  dudt  culpa  fuga,  si  cvet  arte. 
iEmiliura  drca  ludum  faber  Imos  et  unaues 
Exprlmet,  et  molles  imitabltnr  ssre  capUlos ; 
Infelix  operis  wmima.  quia  pooere  totam 
Nesdet.    Hunc  ego  me,  si  quid  eoapoaep 
Non  magls  esse  velim,  ooam  pravo  vtvere  l 
Spectandum  nigris  ocidls  nigroque  capiUo. 

Sumite  materiem  restris,  qui  scribltis,  ssqt 
Viribus ;  et  versate  dib  quid  Um  rccuaent. 
Quid  valeant  humeri.    (Nil  Iccta  potcater  erift  ret. 
Nee  Ikcundia  deseret  hone,  nee  Iiiddus  otdo. 

Ordlnis  hac  virtus  erit  et  vettus,  aut  ego  fUlor, 

prlndpled  French  painter,  by  name  Duboet,  that  adv«ntnrer 
revenged  himself  by  a  picture  called  **  Beauty  and  the  Beast," 
In  which  Mr.  Hope  and  his  lady  were  represented  according 
to  th«  well-known  fidry  story.  The  picture  had  too  much 
malice  not  to  succeed ;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  John  Bull,  the 
exhibition  of  It  is  said  to  have  fetched  tliirty  pounds  fan  a  day. 
A  brother  of  Mrs.  Hope  thrust  his  sword  through  the  can- 
vass ;  and  M.  Dubost  had  the  mnsolation  to  get  five  pounds 
damages.  The  allkir  made  much  noise  at  the  time :  though 
Mr.  Hope  had  not  then  placed  himself  on  that  seat  or  Uteraiiy 
eminence,  which  he  afterwards  attained.  Probablr,  indeetL 
no  man's  reputation  In  the  world  was  ever  so  suddenly  and 
completely  altered,  as  his  was  by  the  ^peamnre  of  his  mag^ 
niflcent  romance.    He  died  in  lUS.] 

<  ["  MoMhas."~In  the  original  MS.,  *«  Hobhooaa.**] 


'  ^The  openlnc  of  the  poem  is,  with  refi 
I.— Mooaa.] 


nal,  uig«»iious.--Mi 
«  [**  AU  artists.**— OrlglnaUy,  **  We  scribUeri.**] 
•  **  Where  pore  descrlptloa  hdd  the  place  of 


tothaorigl- 


POPt. 

•  [This  is  pointed,  and  feUdtooaly  exprewd.— Mooaa.] 


7  Mere  common  mortals  were  oonuBonly  content  with 
tailor  and  with  one  bill,  but  the  more  psiiticular  gentlerocQ 
found  it  im possible  to  confide  their  lower  garments  to  the 
makers  of  their  body  clothes.  I  speak  of  the  beginning  of 
1800 :  what  reform  may  liave  since  taken  place,  1  neither 
know,  nor  desire  to  know. 

•  ['*  As  one  leg  perfect,  and  the  other  lama.'*  —  MS.] 
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Nor  lift  jam  loKd,  hrfore  you're  quite  twin 

Wbit  wtlglit  four  ahoulden  will,  or  will  not,  bear. 

But  ludd  Order,  ind  ^['i  ilnn  toIcc, 

Await  the  poet,  ikilful  In  hia  choice ; 

With  natlre  eloquence  he  loan  along, 

Once  in  bli  thougbti,  end  muilc  In  hli  lOBg. 

I.M  judgmeat  teach  him  wiit]y  to  combine 
Whh  future  pnrti  the  now  omitted  line : 
Tbli  than  the  author  chooie,  or  that  r^ect, 
Predw  In  ilyle,  and  cautioui  to  lelect  i 
Nor  illght  applaiue  will  candid  peru  afTord 
To  hhn  who  ftimlihei  a  wanting  word. 
Then  (ear  not,  1(  tii  needftil,  to  produce 
Some  term  uuknown,  or  obiolete  In  uk, 
(Ai  Pitt  1  bat  ftiroiih'd  ui  a  wort  or  two, 
Which  lexlcognpben  declined  to  do) 
So  you  Indeed,  with  can,  —  (bat  be  ronlmt 
To  take  thli  license  rarely)  — may  Invimt 
New  words  And  credit  in  thcM  latter  <liyi 
Ifnnitly  giailed  on  a  Gallic  phnue. 
What  Chaucer,  Spenser  did,  we  »carcc  refuse 
To  Dryrten's  or  to  Fope'«  maturer  muse. 
If  you  can  odd  a  little,  lay  why  not, 
A)  well  ai  William  Pitt,  and  Walter  Scott? 
Sltiee  they,  by  fon:«  of  rhyme  and  force  ot  lungj, 
Eoilch'd  our  liland'i  ill-united  tongue* ; 
T  li  then  —  and  ibail  be  —  lawful  to  pment 
Reform  In  writing,  u  In  parllamenL 

As  Ibresti  abed  thdr  fbllage  t>y  degreet, 
80  fiule  nprenknu  wblcb  In  season  pteue ; 
And  we  anid  oun,  alas  1  are  due  to  ble, 
I  worki  and  woids  but  dwindle  to  a  date 
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Though  aa  a  monanh  nods,  and  ca 

Impetuous  rlTcn  itagnnte  I 

Though  swampt  subdued,  and  manhea  draln'd,  sustain 

The  heavy  plouglistuuv  and  the  yellow  gruln. 

And  riling  porta  along  the  busy  shore 

Protect  the  Teasel  tram  old  Ocean's  roar. 

All,  all  must  perish  ;  but,  lurrlving  last. 

The  love  of  letters  half  proerrei  the  past. 

True,  some  decay,  yet  not  a  ftw  rerlTe  ;  ' 

Though  those  shall  ilnh,  wtilch  now  appear  to  thrlie, 

Aa  custom  arUIrste*,  whose  tblftfalg  twi; 

Our  life  and  language  must  alike  obey. 

The  Immortal  wan  which  gods  and  angeli  wage. 
Are  they  not  shown  In  Milton's  sacred  page  ? 
His  itntn  will  teach  what  numbers  best  belong 
To  Iheroci  celestial  told  In  epic  long. 

The  flow,  lad  stania  will  correctly  paint 
The  lover's  anguish,  or  the  friend's  complaint. 
But  which  deserves  the  laurel  —  rhyme  or  blank  T 
Which  holds  on  Helicon  the  lii«her  rank  ? 
Let  squabbling  erlUcs  by  themselves  dispute 
Thli  point,  as  puaallng  as  a  Chancer;  lult. 


Blank  verse  *  is  now,  with  one  consent,  allied 
To  Tragedy,  and  tanly  quits  her  side. 
Though  mad  Ahnanior  rbymed  In  Dr;den'*  days, 
No  sing-song  hero  rants  In  modem  plays ; 
While  modest  Comedy  her  veree  fbregoea 
For  jest  and  /nra  >  in  very  middling  pi 
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Not  that  our  Bens  or  Beaumonts  show  the  worse. 
Or  lose  one  point,  because  they  wrote  in  Terse. 
But  so  Thalia  pleases  to  appear. 
Poor  virgin !  damn'd  some  twenty  times  a  year  1 

lVhate*er  the  scene,  let  this  advice  have  weight :  — 
Adapt  your  language  to  your  hero*s  state. 
At  times  Melpomene  forgets  to  groan. 
And  brisk  Thalia  takes  a  serious  tone ; 
Nor  unregarded  will  the  act  pass  by 
Where  angry  Townly  ^  lifts  his  voice  on  high. 
Again,  our  Shakspeare  limits  verse  to  kings, 
\nien  common  prose  will  serve  for  common  things; 
And  lively  Hal  resigns  heroic  ire. 
To  **  hollowing  Hotspur  **  2  and  the  sceptred  sire. 

*Tis  not  enough,  ye  bards,  with  all  your  art. 
To  polish  poems ;  — they  must  touch  the  heart : 
\yhere*cr  the  scene  be  laid,  whate'cr  the  song. 
Still  let  it  bear  the  hearer's  soul  along ; 
Command  your  audience  or  to  smile  or  weep, 
Mliiche'er  may  please  you  —  any  thing  but  sleep. 
The  poet  claims  our  tears ;  but,  by  his  leave. 
Before  I  shed  them,  let  me  see  him  grieve. 

If  banish'd  Romeo  feigned  nor  sigh  nor  tear, 
Lull'd  by  his  languor,  I  should  sleep  or  sneer. 
Sad  words,  no  doubt,  become  a  serious  &ce. 
And  men  look  angry  in  the  proper  place. 
At  double  meanings  folks  seem  wondrous  sly, 
And  sentiment  prescribes  a  pensive  eye  ; 
For  nature  form'd  at  first  the  inward  man. 
And  actors  copy  nature  — when  they  can. 
She  bids  the  beating  heart  with  rapture  bound, 
Baised  to  the  stars,  or  levell*d  with  the  grotmd  ; 

Cur  ego,  d  n«quco  ignoroque,  poeta  salutor  ? 
Cur  nesdre,  pudent  pnire,  quam  discere  malo  ? 

Venibus  exponi  trmglsU  res  comlca  ooo  rult ; 
IndlgnaUir  item  prlTatis.  ac  prope  socco 
Dignii  cannlnibus  narrarl  coma  Thjrestc 
Singula  qtvpque  locum  teucant  sortita  decenter. 
Interdum  tamen  ct  rocem  comoedia  toUit, 
Iratnsque  Chremes  tvonido  deliUgat  ore : 
Et  tragicus  plemmque  doleC  sermone  p«detCr1. 
Telephus  ec  Peleus,  ami  pauper  et  exsul,  uterque 
Projicit  ampullai  et  seequtpedalla  verba. 
Si  curat  cor  spectantis  tetigisse  querela. 

NoQ  satit  est  pulchra  etie  poemata ;  dulda  lunto, 
Et,  quocunqua  rolent,  animum  auditorii  agunto. 
Ut  ridentibu*  arrident,  ita  flentibus  adflent 
Humani  rultus :  si  ris  me  flere,  doleodum  est 
Primum  Ipsi  tibi ;  tunc  tua  me  infortunia  lardent. 
Telephe.  rel  Peleu,  male  si  mandata  loqueris, 
Aut  oormibibo,  aut  ridebo :  tristia  moestum 
Vultum  Terba  decent ;  iratum,  plena  minanim ; 
Ludentem,  lasdva ;  sererum,  seiia  dictu. 
Format  enim  natura  prlus  not  intut  ad  omncm 

[**  Ctcero  also,**  saji  Addison,  **  has  sprinkled  several  of  his 
works  with  them ;  and,  in  his  book  on  Oratory,  quotes 
abundance  of  sarings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which,  upon  examina- 
tion, proTo  arrant  puns.  But  the  age  in  which  the  pun 
chiefly  flourished  was  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  who 
was  himself  a  tolerable  punster,  and  made  very  few  bishops 
or  priry  councillors  that  had  not  some  time  or  other  signa- 
lisM  themselves  by  a  clinch  or  a  conundrum.  The  sermons 
of  Bishop  Andrews,  and  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  are  ftiil 
of  them.  The  sinner  was  punned  into  repentance  by  the 
former ;  as  in  the  latter,  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a 
hero  weeping  and  quibbling  for  a  doseo  lines  togccher.'*] 

1  [In  Vanbrugh's  comedy  of  the  **  Proroked  Hatband.**] 
•  **And  in  his  ear  1*U  hollo  Mortimer!*'  —  !  BemrflK 


*  i"Johtuon.  Pray,  Mr.  Bares,  who  fs  that  Drawcansir? 
Baye$.   >Vhy,  Sir,  a  great  hero,  that  frights  his  mistress, 
snubs  up  kings,  baffles  armies,  and  does  what  he  will,  without  { 
regard  to  numbers,  good  sense,  or  Justice.*'  -~  IltAearuU.'] 


And  tor  expression's  aid,  *tls  saU,  or  song. 
She  gave  our  mind*s  interpreter  —  the  tongue. 
Who,  worn  with  use,  of  late  would  &in  dlsfiense 
(At  least  in  theatres)  with  commmi  sense ; 
O'erwhelm  with  sound  the  boxes,  gallery,  pit. 
And  raise  a  laugh  with  any  thing  ^  but  wit. 

To  skilAil  writers  it  will  much  import. 
Whence  spring  their  scenes,  firom  common  life  or 

court; 
Whether  they  seek  applause  by  smile  or  tear. 
To  draw  a  "  Lying  Valet,**  or  a  "  Lear," 
A  sage,  or  rakish  youngster  wikl  fhmi  school, 
A  wandering  **  Peregrine,**  or  plain  **  John  Bull ;  ** 
AH  persons  please  when  nature's  voice  prevails, 
Scottish  or  Irish,  bom  in  WUts  or  Wales. 

Or  follow  common  fame,  or  fbrge  a  plot. 
Who  cares  if  mimic  heroes  lived  or  not  ? 
One  precept  serves  to  regulate  the  scene :  — 
Make  it  appear  as  if  it  might  have  6etii. 

If  some  Drawcansir  >  you  aspire  to  draw, 
Present  him  raving  and  above  all  law : 
If  female  fUries  in  your  scheme  are  plann*d, 
Macbeth's  fierce  dame  is  ready  to  your  hand  ; 
For  tears  and  treachery,  fbr  good  and  evil, 
Constance,  King  Richard,  Hamlet,  and  the  Devil  t 
But  if  a  pew  design  you  dare  essay. 
And  f^Iy  wander  flrom  the  beaten  way. 
True  to  your  characters,  till  all  be  post. 
Preserve  consistency  fh>m  first  to  last 

'Tis  hard  to  venture  where  oar  betters  fblT, 
Or  lend  flresh  interest  to  a  twice-told  tale ; 

Fortnuamm  babitum  (  Jurat,  aut  bnpellU  ad  inun ; 
Aut  ad  humum  moerore  gravi  dedudt,  et  angit ; 
Post  eflbrt  animi  motus  interprete  lingua. 
SI  dicentis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dkta, 
Romani  toUent  equites  pcditetque  cachinnom. 

Intererit  mtiltum,  Dartisne  loqoatur,  an  heros ; 
Maturusne  senex,  an  adhuc  florente  Jurenta 
Fenridus  ;  an  matrona  potens,  an  sedula  nutria ; 
Mercatome  vagus,  cultome  rirentls  agelli  ; 
Colchus,  an  Assyrius ;  Thebls  nntritus,  an  Argfs. 

Aut  fiunam  sequere,  aut  sibi  oonrenientla  flnge, 
Scriptor.    Honoratum  si  forte  reponis  Achillcm  ; 
Impiger.  iracundus,  inexorabills,  acer. 
Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis. 
Sit  Medea  ferox  Inrictaque,  flebUis  Ino, 
Perfidus  Ixion,  lo  raga,  tristis  Orestes, 
Si  quid  inexpertum  seen*  oommittis,  et  audes 
Personam  formare  noram  ;  serretur  ad  Imum 
Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  coostet. 

Difficile  est  proprio  communla  dlcere  * ;  toque 
Rcctius  Illacum  carmen  deduds  In  actus, 
Quam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaqoe  primus. 

•  **  DifflaiU  e$t  provrie  eonummia  Metre.**  —  Mde.  Dader, 
Mde.  de  Scrignft,  Boileau,  and  others,  have  left  their  dispute 
on  the  meaning  of  this  passage  in  a  tract  considerably  longer 
than  the  poem  of  Horace.  It  is  printed  at  the  close  of  the 
elerenth  volume  of  Madame  de  Siftvign^'s  Letters,  edited  by 
Grourelle,  Paris,  1806.  Presuming  that  all  who  earn  constnu 
may  renture  an  opinion  on  such  subjects.  partlcularlT  as  so 
many  who  can  not  hare  taken  the  same  liberty,  I  should  hare 
held  my  "  fkrthing  candle  "  as  awkwardly  as  another,  had  not 
my  respect  for  the  wits  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  Augustan 
silde  induced  me  to  subjoin  these  illustrious  authorities.  1st, 
Boileau :  **  II  est  difficile  de  traitor  dea  sujets  qui  sonC  i  la 
porU^  de  tout  le  monde  d'une  manidre  qui  voos  lea  reode 
proprea,  ce  qui  s'appello  s'approprier  un  suiet  par  lo  tour 

3u*on  y  donne."  2dly,  Batteuz :  *'  Mais  U  est  bien  diffiHIe  d« 
onner  des  traits  propres  et  indirldnels  aux  Hres  purerocnt 
possibles."  3dlr,  Darter :  '*  II  est  difficile  de  trailer  couTe- 
nal>lement  ces  caractdrcs  que  tout  Ic  monde  pcut  Inrrater.** 
Mde.  de  Sevigm^'it  opinion  and  translation,  contitting  of  some 
thirty  pagps,  1  omit,  particularly  as  M.  Grourelle  obsenres, 
**  La'ciiose  est  Lien  rcmcrquablc,  aucone  do  oes  dlrcraos  in- 
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And  yet,  perchance,  'tis  wiser  to  prefer 

A  haekney'd  plot,  than  choose  a  new,  and  err ; 

Tct  copy  not  too  closely,  but  record. 

More  justly,  thought  for  thought  than  word    for 

word. 
Nor  trace  your  prototype  through  narrow  ways, 
But  only  follow  where  he  merits  praise. 

For  you,  young  bard !  whom  luckless  fate  may  lead 
To  tremble  on  the  nod  of  all  who  read, 
Ere  your  first  score  of  cantos  time  unrolls, 
DtHTarc  —  for  God's  sake,  don't  begin  like  Bowles !  i 
**  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain,"  — 
And  pray,  what  follows  from  his  boiling  brain  ?  — 

PubUca  materies  prlrati  juris  erlt,  li 
Nee  circa  Tllem  natulumque  moniberit  orbem ; 
Nee  verbum  Terbo  eurabu  reddere  fldut 
Interpret,  nee  de«Ilies  imitator  in  arctum. 
Undo  pedem  profcrre  pudor  relet,  aut  opcrls  lex. 
Kec  sic  incipie*.  at  scriptor  cycllcus  olim  : 
**  Furtunam  Friami  cantabo,  ct  noblle  b^Uum.** 
Quid  ditmum  tanto  feret  hie  promissor  hiatu  ? 
Parturiunt  montet :  nascctur  ridicuius  mus. 

terpretationa  ne  paralt  Mre  la  rMtable.**  But  bv  way  of 
comfort,  it  secmi,  Hfly  years  afterwards,  "Lc  lumincus 
Dumarsnis  *'  made  his  appearance,  to  set  Horace  on  his  legs 
ag.ifn,  **  dlsslper  tous  les  nua^es.  ct  condlicr  tous  les  disscn- 
timens ;"  and  some  fifty  years  hence,  somebody,  still  more  lu- 
minous, will  doubtless  start  up  and  demolish  Dumarsais  and 
his  systc<m  on  this  weighty  aiMr,  as  if  he  were  no  better  than 
Ptolemy  and  Tycho,  or  his  comments  of  no  more  consequence 
than  astronomical  calculations  on  the  present  comet.  I  am 
happy  to  sa7,  **  la  longueur  de  la  dissertation  "  of  M.  D.  pre- 
Tcnts  M.  GI  from  saying  any  more  on  the  matter.  A  better 
poet  than  BoUeau,  and  at  least  as  good  a  scholar  as  S^rigne, 
has  said, 

**  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.'* 

And,  by  this  comparison  of  comments,  it  may  be  perceired 
how  a  good  deal  may  be  rendered  as  perilous  to  the  pro- 
prietors  [Dr.  Johnson  gare  the  interpretation  thus  —  "  Ho 

means  that  it  is  difBcult  to  approoriato  to  particular  persons 

Sualides  which  are  common  to  all  mankind,  as  Homer  has 
nne.'*  —  '*  It  seems  to  result  from  the  whole  discussion,"  snvs 
Mr.  Croker,  **  that,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  the 
passage  is  obscure,  and  that,  to  make  sense,  we  must  either 
alt^r  the  words,  or  auign  to  them  an  unusual  interpretation. 
All  commentators  are  agreed,  by  the  help  of  the  context,  what 
the  general  meaning  must  be ;  but  no  one  seems  able  *  verbum 
Terbo  reddere  fidus  interpres.*  **  (Sosweil,  vol.  iii.  p.  438.)  — 
But,  in  our  humble  opinion,  Bolleau's  translation  is  precisely 
that  of  this  **  fldus  Interpres."] 

>  About  two  rears  ago  a  young  man,  named  Townsend, 
was  announced  by  Mr.  Cumberland*  (in  a  review  f  since  <le- 
eeased)  as  being  engaged  on  an  epic  poem  to  be  entitled 
**  Armageddon.'*^  The  plan  and  specimen  promise  much ; 
but  I  hope  neither  to  offend  Mr.  Townsend,  nor  his  friends, 
by  recommending  to  his  attention  the  lines  of  Horace  to 
which  these  rhymes  allude.  If  Mr.  Townsend  succeeds  in  his 
undertaking,  as  there  is  reason  to  hope,  how  mudi  will  the 
world  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Cumberland  for  bringing  him  be- 
fore the  public  I  But,  till  that  eventful  dav  arrives,  it  may  be 
doohced  whether  the  premature  display  of  his  plan  (sublime 
as  tite  ideas  confessedly  are)  has  not, — by  raising  expectation 
too  high,  or  diminishing  curiosity,  by  developing  his  argu- 
ment,—rather  incurred  the  hazard  of  injuring  Mr.  Towns- 
end's  future  prospects.  Mr.  Cumberland  (whose  talents  I 
shadl  not  depreciate  by  the  bumble  tribute  of  my  praise)  and 

•  [On  the  original  MS.  we  and,—"  This  note  was  written  " 
[at  Athens]  **  before  the  author  was  apprised  of  Mr.  Cum- 
berland's death."  The  old  litterateur  died  in  May  1811,  and 
had  the  honour  to  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  to 
b«>  eulogised,  white  the  company  stood  round  the  grave,  In 
the  following  manly  style  by  the  then  dean.  Dr.  Vincent,  his 
schoolfellow,  and  throush  life  his  friend.  — "  Good  people ! 
the  person  you  see  now  deposited  is  Richard  Cumberland,  an 
author  of  no  small  merit :  his  writings  were  chiefly  for  the 
stage,  but  of  strict  moral  tendency :  they  were  not  without 
faults,  but  they  were  not  gross,  abounding  with  oaths  and 
libidinous  expressions,  as.  i  am  shocked  to  observe,  is  the 
case  of  many  of  the  present  dar.  He  wrote  as  much  as  any 
one:  few  wrote  l)ett'*r;  and  hfs  works  will  be  held  in  the 
higliest  estimation,  as  long  as  the  English  langiiagc  will  Im 
understood.  He  considered  the  theatre  a  school  for  moral 
improTcment,  and  bis  remains  are  truly  worthy  of  mingl'ng 


He  sinks  to  Southey*s  level  in  a  trfcc. 

Whose  epic  mountains  never  fail  in  mice  1 

Not  so  of  yore  awoke  your  mighty  sire 

The  tempered  warblings  of  his  master-lyre ; 

Soft  as  the  gentler  breathing  of  the  lute, 

**  Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  firuit" 

He  speaks,  but,  as  his  sul^ect  swells  along. 

Earth,  heaven,  and  Hades  echo  with  the  song.  ' 

Still  to  the  midst  of  things  he  hastens  on, 

As  if  we  witness'd  all  already  done ; 

Leaves  on  his  path  whatever  seems  too  mean 

To  raise  the  sulv'ect,  or  adorn  the  scene; 

Gives,  as  each  page  improves  upon  the  sight, 

Notsmoke  from  brightness,  but  from  darkness — light ; 

Quanto  rectlus  hic.  qui  nil  molitur  inepte  1 
**  Die  mihi,  Musa,  virura,  captje  post  tempora  Trojs, 
Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  ridit  eC  urbes." 
Non  fUmum  ex  fulgorc,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 
Cogitat,  ut  speciosa  dehinc  roiracula  promat, 
AnBphateo,  Scvllamaue,  et  cum  Crciope  Charybdim. 
Nee  reditum  Dlomedis  ab  interltu  Melcagri, 
Nee  gemino  bellum  Troianum  orditur  ab  ovo. 
Semper  ad  eventura  festinat ;  et  in  medias  res 

Mr.  Townsend  must  not  suppose  me  actuated  by  unworthy 
motives  in  this  suggestion.  I  «'ish  the  author  all  the  success 
be  can  wish  hfanself,  and  shall  be  truly  happy  to  see  enic 
poetry  weighed  up  ft-om  the  bathos  where  it  lies  sunken  with 
Southey,  Cottle,  Cowley  (Mrs.  or  Abraham),  Ogilvy,  Wilkie, 
Pye,  and  all  tlw  "  dull  of  past  and  present  dan.^'  Even  if  he 
is  not  I.  Milton,  he  may  be  better  than  Blaatmort ;  if  not  a 
Homer,  an  Antimachus.  I  should  deem  myself  presump- 
tuous, as  a  young  man,  in  offering  advice,  were  it  not  ad- 
dressed to  one  still  younger.  Mr.  Townsend  has  the  greatest 
dilliculties  to  encounter :  but  in  conquering  them  he  will  find 
employment ;  in  having  conquered  them,  his  reward.  I  know 
too  well  "  the  scribbler's  scoff,  the  critic's  contumely ; "  and 
I  am  afraid  time  will  teach  Mr.  Townsend  to  know  them 
better.  Those  who  succeed,  and  those  who  do-  not,  must  bear 
this  alike,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  have  most  of  it.  I 
trust  that  Mr.  Townsend's  share  will  be  from  nsey;  —  he 
will  soon  know  mankind  well  enough  not  to  ^tribute  this  ex- 
pression to  malice —  [This  was  penned  at  Athens.  On  his 
return  to  England  Lord  B.  wrote  to  a  friend :  —  "  There  Is 
a  sucking  epic  poet  at  Granta,  a  Mr.  Townsend,  protte^  of 
the  late  Cumberland.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  and  his 
'Armageddon?'  I  think  his  plan  (the  man  I  don't  know) 
Iwrders  on  the  sublime  ;  though,  perh^>s,  the  anticipation  of 
the  *  Last  Day '  Is  a  little  too  daring :  at  leau.  it  looks  like 
telling  the  Almighty  what  he  is  to  do ;  and  might  remind  an 
ill-natured  person  of  the  line— 

*  And  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.' 

But  I  don't  mean  to  cavil — onlr  other  folks  will ;  and  he 
may  bring  all  Uie  Ismbs  of  Jacob  Behmen  about  his  ears. 
However,  I  hope  he  will  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  though 
Milton  is  in  his  way."— All  Lord  Byron's  anticipations,  with 
regard  to  this  poem,  were  realised  to  the  very  letter.  To 
gratify  the  curiosity  which  had  been  excited,  Mr.  Townsend, 
in  1815,  was  inducra  to  publish  eight  out  of  the  twelve  books 
of  which  it  was  to  consist.  **  In  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart,  Mr.  Cumberland,"  he  says,  *'  bestowed  praise  on  me, 
certainly  too  abundantly  and  prematurely ;  but  I  hope  that 
any  deficiency  on  my  part  may  be  imputed  to  the  true  cause 
— my  own  inability  to  support  a  subject,  under  which  the 
greatest  mental  powers  must  inevitably  sink.  My  talents 
were  neither  equal  to  my  own  ambition,  nor  his  teal  to 
serve  me."] 

'  [There  Is  more  of  poetry  in  these  verses  upon  MlUon  than 
in  any  other  passage  througnout  the  panq>bras«.  —  Mookb.] 

with  the  illustrious  dead  which  surround  us.  Read  his  prose 
subjects  on  divinitv !  there  vou  will  find  the  true  Christian 
spirit  of  the  man  who  trusted  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  May  God  forgive  htm  his  sins ;  and,  at  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just,  receive  him  into  everlasting  glory  I  '*] 

f  The  **  London  Review,"  set  up  In  18''9,  under  Mr.  Cum- 
berland's editorial  c:ire,  did  not  outlive  manv  numbers.  He 
spoke  great  things  in  the  prospectus,  about  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  journal ;  viz.  its  having  the  writer's  name  a^ 
fixed  to  the  articles.  This  plan  has  succeeded  pretty  well  both 
in  France  and  Germany,  but  has  failed  utterly  as  oflen  as  it 
luu  been  tried  in  this  country.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  go 
into  any  speculation  on  the  principle  here ;  for  the  "  I^ndon 
Review,"  wliethcr  sent  into  the  world  with  or  without 
names,  miut  toon  have  died  of  the  original  disease  of  dul- 
ness.] 
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And  truth  and  fiction  with  such  art  oompounds, 
We  know  not  where  to  fix  their  fleTeral  hounds. 
If  you  would  please  the  public,  deign  to  hear 
What  soothes  the  many-headed  monster's  ear ; 
If  your  heart  triumph  when  the  hands  of  all 
Applaud  In  thunder  at  the  curtain's  ftll, 
Deserre  those  plaudits — study  nature's  page. 
And  sketch  the  striking  tndts  of  every  age ; 
While  varying  man  and  varying  yean  unfold 
Life's  little  tale,  so  oft,  so  vainly  told : 
Observe  his  simple  childhood's  dawning  days, 
Hb  pranks,  his  prate,  his  playmates,  and  his  plays ; 
Till  time  at  length  the  mannish  tyro  weans. 
And  prurient  vice  outstrips  his  tardy  teens  I 

Behold  him  Freshman  I  forced  no  more  to  groan 
O'er  Virgil's  ^  devilish  verses  and — his  own ; 
Prayers  are  too  tedious,  lectures  tuo  abstruse. 
He  flies  firom  Tavell's  frown  to  *'  Fordham's  Mews ; " 
(Unlucky  Tavell^ !  doom'd  to  daily  cares 
By  pugilistic  pupils,  and  by  bears,)  > 
Fines,  tutors,  tasks,  conventions  threat  in  vain. 
Before  hounds,  hunters,  and  Newmarket  plain. 
Rough  with  his  elders,  with  his  equals  rash. 
Civil  to  sharpers,  prodigal  of  cash ; 
Constant  to  nought — save  hasard  and  a  whore, 
Tet  cursing  both — for  both  have  made  him  sore ; 
Unread  (unless,  since  books  beguile  disease. 
The  p — z  becomes  his  passage  to  degrees) ; 
Fool'd,  pillaged,  dunn'd,  he  wastes  his  term  away. 
And,  unezpell'd  perhaps,  retires  M.  A. ; 
Blaster  of  arts  1  as  heOt  and  c/ii&t  *  proclaim. 
Where  scarce  a  blackleg  bears  a  brighter  name  I 

Launch'd  into  life,  extinct  his  early  fire, 
He  apes  the  selfish  prudence  of  his  sire  ; 
Marries  for  money,  chooses  friends  for  rank. 
Buys  land,  and  shrewdly  trusts  not  to  the  Bank ; 

Nod  mcus  ae  noUs,  aaditorem  rapit,  eC  qiue 
Dcsperat  tnctaU  nltetcere  posse,  relinquit : 
Aique  iu  mendtar,  sic  reiis  fmUa  remisceC, 
Primo  ne  medium,  medio  ne  diicrepct  imum. 

Tu,  quid  ego  eC  populus  mecum  desidercC,  audi. 
81  pUusorls  eges  aulan  manentis,  et  usque 
Sesturl,  doDec  caator,  Vos  plaodite,  dicat ; 
XUili  cqiufque  noCandl  sunt  dbl  mores, 
Mobilibuiqua  deeor  natniis  dandos  eC  aimii. 
Beddere  qui  Toees  Jam  sdt  puer.  eC  pede  eerto 
Sinat  hnmum ;  gescit  paribus  coUudere,  et  izmm 
Colligit  ac  ponit  temere,  et  mutatur  in  horas. 

Imberbis  jurenis,  tandem  custode  remoto, 
GaudeC  equia  canibusaue,  et  aprici  gramine  campi ; 
Cereus  in  rltlum  llecti,  monitoribus  asper, 
Utilium  tardus  provisor,  prodigus  aris, 
Snblimis,  cupidusque,  et  amata  rcUoquere  pemix. 

Convertis  studiis.  Ktas  animitsque  ririlis 
Qu«ric  opes  et  amidtias,  inserrit  honori ; 
Commisiase  caret  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 

1  n»rref,  the  cireulator  of  the  Hrtmlatkm  of  the  blood, 
used  to  fung  awaj  Virgil  in  his  ecstasy  of  admiration,  and 
say,  **  the  book  bad  a  devii."  Now,  such  a  character  as  I  am 
copying  would  probably  ding  it  away  also,  but  rather  wish 
that  the  devil  had  Uie  book ;  not  firom  diaiike  to  the  poet,  but 
a  well-founded  borror  of  hexameters.  Indeed,  the  public 
school  penance  of**  Long  and  Short "  is  enough  to  beget  an 
antipatny  to  poetry  for  the  residue  of  a  man's  life,  and,  per> 
b^M,  ao  br  mj^  be  an  advantage. 

*  **  Infkndum,  regina,  iubes  renovare  dolorem.**  I  dare 
say  Mr.  Tavell  (to  whom  I  mean  no  aflWmt)  will  understand 
me ;  and  it  is  no  matter  whether  any  one  else  does  or  nc — 
To  the  above  evento,  **  qnaque  ipse  miserrima  vidl.  et  auontm 
pars  magna  fui,  "  all  tiimet  and  Umu  bear  testimony.** 

«  (The  Rev.  G.  F.  Tavell  was  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  during  Lord  Byron's  residence,  and 
owed  this  notice  to  the  seal  with  which  he  had  protested 


Sits  in  the  Senate ;  gets  a  «xi  and  heir; 
Sends  him  to  Harrow,  Ibr  himself  wa 
Mute,  though  he  votes,  unless  when  eail*d  to 
His  son  *s  so  sharp^he  H  sea  the  dog  a  peer  t 


Manhood  declines— >age  palsies  every  Umb ; 
He  quits  the  scene — or  dse  the  aocne  qnUs  htm ; 
Scrapes  wealth,  o'er  each  departing  penny  grieves. 
And  avarice  seises  all  amUtlon  leaves ; 
Counts  cent  per  cent,  and  smiks,  or  vainly  fMa, 
O  *er  hoards  diminlsh'd  by  young  Hopeftdli  debts ; 
Weighs  well  and  wisely  what  to  sell  or  boy. 
Complete  in  all  life's  lessons — bat  to  die ; 
Fieevish  and  spiteftil,  doting,  hard  to  please. 
Commending  every  time,  save  times  like  these ; 
erased,  querulous,  finsaken,  half  forgot. 
Expires  unwept — is  buried — let  htan  rot  1 

But  fhmi  the  Drama  let  me  not  digress, 
Nor  spare  my  precepts,  though  they  please  you  less. 
Though  woman  weep,  and  hardest  hearts  are  stlrr'd. 
When  what  is  done  is  rather  seen  than  heard, 
Tet  many  deeds  pusei  ted  in  history's  page. 
Are  better  told  than  acted  on  the  stage ; 
The  ear  sustains  what  shocks  the  timid  eye. 
And  horror  thus  subsides  to  sympathy. 
True  Briton  all  beside,  I  here  am  French — 
Bloodshed  tis  surely  better  to  retrench ; 
The  gladiatorial  gore  we  teach  to  flow 
In  tragic  scene  disgusts,  though  but  in  show ; 
We  hate  the  carnage  while  we  see  the  trick. 
And  flnd  small  sympathy  in  being  sick. 
Mot  on  the  stage  the  regidde  ICacbeth 
Appals  an  audience  with  a  monarch's  death ; 
To  gase  when  sable  Hubert  threats  to  sear 
Toung  Arthur's  eyes,  can  ovrs  or  natwrt  bear  7 
A  halter'd  heroine  >  Johnson  sought  to  slay  — 
We  saved  Irene,  hut  half  damn'd  the  play, 

Multa  senem  oonveniunt  incommoda ;  vol  quod 
Quarit,  et  inventis  miser  abstinet,  ac  timet  nti ; 
Vel  quod  res  omnes  timlda  geUdeque  ministrat. 
Dilator,  spe  longuSi  iners,  avidusque  (Ufcuri  { 
Diffldlis,  querulus,  laudator  temporis  acd 
Se  puero,  casdgator  cenaorqoe  minorum. 
Multa  ferunt  auU  venientei  commoda  aecmn, 
Multa  reeedentes  adlmunt.    Ne  forte  seniles 
Mandentur  juvenl  partes,  pueroque  viriles. 
Semper  in  adiunctu,  ssvoqne  morablmur  aptis. 

Aut  agltur  res  in  scenis.  ant  acta  refertur. 
Segnius  irritant  animos  demlssa  per  aurem 
.    Quam  qua  sunt  ocuUs  subjecta  Bdellbtta,  et  qnai 
Ipse  siU  tradit  spectator.    Non  tamen  intos 
Digna  geri  promes  in  scenam ;  multaque  Urfles 
Ex  ocuTis,  qua  mox  narrec  facwndia  praesena. 
Ne  pueros  coram  populp  Medea  truadet ; 
Aut  humana  palam  ooquat  exta  nefarius  Atrcos  ; 
Aut  in  avem  Progne  vertatur.  Cadmus  in  anguem. 
Quodcuaque  oateodis  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odL 

Sainst  some  Juvenile  vagaries,  inflirlently  czpiained  in  Mr. 
oore's  Notices,  vol.  i.  p.  210.] 

*  **  HelU"  a  gaming-house  so  called,  where  you  risk  Uttle, 
and  are  cheated  a  good  deal.  **  Club,"  a  pleasant  purgatory, 
where  you  lose  more,  and  ara  not  supposed  to  be  ueated 
at  all. 

^  **  Irene  had  to  speak  two  lines  with  the  bowstring  round 
her  neck ;  but  the  audience  cried  out  *  Murder  I  *  and  she 
was  obliged  to  go  off  the  stage  alive.**— iSBriwiTfJbJbuea. 
[These  two  lines  were  afterwards  stru^  out,  and  Irene  was 
carried  off,  to  be  put  to  death  behind  the  scenes.  **  This 
shows,**  says  Mr.  Malone,  **  how  ready  modern  andiencea 
are  to  condemn,  in  a  new  play,  what  they  have  flrequendy  en- 
dured very  quledy  in  an  old  one.  Rowe  has  made  Moneses, 
in  Tamerlane,  die  bv  the  bowstring  without  oOence."  Davics 
assures  us,  in  his  Life  of  Garrick.  that  the  strangling  Irene, 
contrary  to  Horace's  rule,  coram  pcmmiQ,  was  suggested  by 
Garrick.    See  Croker's  Boawell,  vol.  L  p.  ITS.] 
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And  (Heaven  be  praised  1)  our  tolerating  times 
Stint  metamorphoses  to  pantomimes ; 
And  Lewis*  self^  with  all  his  sprites,  would  quake 
To  change  Earl  Osmond*s  negro  to  a  snake  ! 
Becanse,  in  scenes  exciting  Joy  or  grief. 
We  loathe  the  action  which  exceeds  belief : 
And  yet,  God  knows  I  what  may  not  authors  do, 
Whose  postscripts  prate  of  dyeing  **  heroines  blue  ?  **  i 

Above  all  things,  Dan  Poet,  if  you  can. 
Eke  out  your  acts,  I  pray,  with  mortal  man ; 
Mor  call  a  ghost,  unless  some  cursed  scrape 
Must  open  ten  trap-doors  for  your  escape. 
Of  all  the  monstrous  things  I  'd  &in  forbid, 
I  loathe  an  opera  worse  than  Dennis  did ;  ^ 
Where  good  and  eyll  persons,  right  or  wrong, 
Bage,  love,  and  aught  but  moralise,  in  song. 
Hail,  last  memorial  of  our  foreign  friends, 
^Vhich  Gaul  allows,  and  still  Hesperia  lends  1 
Napoleon's  edicts  no  embargo  lay 
On  whores,  spies,  singers  wisely  shipp*d  away. 
Our  giant  capital,  whose  squares  are  spread, 
Where  rustics  eam*d,  and   now  may  beg,  their 

bread. 
In  all  iniquity  is  grown  so  nice. 
It  scorns  amusements  which  are  not  of  price. 
Hence  the  pert  shopkeeper,  whose  throbbing  ear 
Aches  with  orchestras  which  he  pays  to  hear. 
Whom  shame,  not  sympathy,  forbids  to  snore. 
His  anguish  doubling  by  his  own  **  encore ;  '* 
Squeesed  in  **  Fop*s  Alley,*'  jostled  by  the  beaux. 
Teased  with  his  hat,  and  trembling  for  his  toes ; 
Scarce  wrestles  through  the  night,  nor  tastes  of  case. 
Till  the  dropped  curtain  gives  a  glad  release : 
Why  this,  and  more,  he  suilbrs  —  can  ye  guess  ?  — 
Beouiae  it  costs  him  dear,  and  makes  him  dress  1 

Nere  mloor,  neu  lit  quinto  productior  acta 
Fabola,  qua  poid  mlt  eft  6padaU  reponl. 

1  In  the  pottacript  to  the  **  Castie  Spectre/*  Mr.  Levis  tellf 
us,  that  tnoogh  blacks  were  unknown  in  England  at  the 
period  of  his  action,  ret  be  has  made  the  anochronlnn  to  set 
off  the  scene ;  and  if  ne  could  have  produced  the  eflbct  **  by 
making  his  heroine  blue,"— I  quote  Um—"  blue  he  would 
have  made  her  I  '* 

s  [In  1706,  Dennis,  the  critic,  wrote  an  **  Essay  on  the 
Operas  after  the  Italian  manner,  which  are  about  to  be  esta- 
blwiod  on  the  English  Stam ;  "  In  which  he  endearoured  to 
show,  tliat  it  is  a  dirersion  of  more  pernicious  consequence  than 
the  most  licentious  (rfajr  that  erer  appeared  upon  the  stage.] 

*  **  The  ilrst  theatrical  representations,  entitled  *  Mysteries 
and  Moralltlae,'  were  generally  enacted  at  Christmas,  by 
monks  (as  the  only  persons  who  could  read),  and  latterly  by 
the  clergy  and  students  of  the  unlTerslties.  The  dramatis 
personsB  were  usually  Adam,  Pa(pr  Coelestis,  Faith,  Vice," 
Ac.  Ac  — Sea  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry.  [These, 
to  modem  eyes,  wild,  uncouth,  and  generally  profane  per- 
formances, were  thought  to  contribute  so  much  to  the  inform- 
ation and  insUructlon  of  the  people,  that  one  of  tho  popes 
granted  a  pardon  of  one  thousand  daj*  to  erery  person  who 
resorted  peaceably  to  the  plays  acted  in  the  Whltsunweek  at 
Chester,  beffinnlng  with  the  **  Creation,"  and  ending  with  the 
**  General  Judgment."  These  were  performed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  diilhrent  trading  companies  of  that  citr.  The 
^  Creation  "  was  performed  by  the  drapers ;  the  '*  Deluge  " 
by  the  dyers ;  "  Abraham,  Melcbisedec,  and  Lot "  by  the 
barbers ;  the  "  Purification  "  by  the  blacksmiths ;  the  "  Last 
Supper  "  by  the  bakers :  the  "  Resurrection  "  by  the  skin- 
ners ;  and  the  **  Ascension  "  by  the  tailors.  In  Mr.  Payne 
Collier's  work  on  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  reader  will 
find  an  abstract  of  the  several  ooUcctions  of  these  mystery- 
plays,  which  is  not  only  Intorostiag  for  the  light  It  throws  on 
the  early  days  of  our  c&ama,  but  instructive  and  valuable  for 
the  curious  information  it  fireserves  with  respect  to  the 
straneely  debased  notions  of  Scripture  history  that  pre- 
rallea,  almost  universally,  before  translations  of  the  Bible 
were  In  common  use.  See  also  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol. 
xlvl.  p.  477.] 


So  prosper  eunuchs  fhmi  Etruscan  schools ; 
Give  OS  but  fiddlers,  and  they're  sure  of  fools ! 
Ere  scenes  were  play'd  by  many  a  reverend  clerk,' 
(What  harm,  if  David  danced  before  the  ark  ?)  * 
In  Christmas  revels,  simple  country  folks 
Were  pleased  with  morrice-mumm*ry,  and  coarse  Jokes. 
Improving  years,  with  things  no  longer  known, 
Prcxluced  blithe  Punch  and  merry  Madame  Joan, 
Who  still  firisk  on  with  feats  so  lewdly  low, 
*Tls  strange  Benvolio  ^  suffers  such  a  show ;  ^ 
Suppressing  peer  1  to  whom  each  vice  gives  place. 
Oaths,  boxing,  begging,  —  all,  save  rout  and  race. 

Farce  fbllowM  Comedy,  and  reacli*d  her  prime. 
In  ever-laughing  Foote*s  fiintastic  time: 
Mad  wag  l  who  pardon*d  none,  nor  spared  the  best, 
And  tttm*d  some  very  serious  things  to  jest 
Nor  church  nor  state  escaped  his  public  sneers. 
Arms  nor  the  gown,  priests,  lawyers,  volunteers . 
**  Alas,  poor  Torick  I  **  now  for  ever  mute ! 
Whoever  loves  a  lau^h  must  sigh  for  Foote. 

We  smile,  perforce,  when  histrionic  scenes 
Ape  the  swoln  dialogue  of  kings  and  queens, 
When  "  Chrononhotonthologos  must  die," 
And  Arthur  struts  in  mimic  mi^esty. 

Moschus !  with  whom  once  more  I  hope  to  sit. 
And  smile  at  folly,  if  we  can*t  at  wit ; 
Yes,  friend  I  for  thee  1 11  quit  my  cynic  cell. 
And  bear  Swift's  motto,  <*  Tive  la  bi^telle !" 
Which  charm*d  our  days  in  each  JBgean  clime. 
As  oft  at  home,  with  revelry  and  rhyme.  7 
Then  may  Euphrosyne,  who  sped  the  past. 
Soothe  thy  life's  scenes,  nor  leave  thee  in  the  last ; 
But  find  in  thine,  like  pagan  Plato's  bed,  • 
Some  merry  manuscript  of  mimes,  when  dead. 

Nee  Deur  Interslt,  nisi  dignus  vindlce  nodus 
Indderit.  •  •  •  • 

*  [Here  follows  in  the  original  MS.— 

**  Who  dkl  what  Vestris— yet,  at  least,— cannot. 
And  cut  his  kingly  capers  sans  culotte."] 

*  Benvolio  does  not  bet;  but  every  man  who  iM<tit«i««f 
race-horses  is  a  promoter  of  all  the  concomitant  evils  of  the 
turf.  Avoiding  to  bet  it  a  little  Pharisaical,  b  it  an  excul- 
pation ?  I  think  not.  I  never  yet  heard  a  bawd  praised  fbr 
chastity,  because  tJu  hene(f  did  not  commit  fornication  I 

*  [For  Benvolio  we  have,  in  tho  original  MS.,  **  Earl  Groa- 
venor ; "  and  for  the  next  couplet  — . 

**  Suppressina  peer  I  to  whom  each  vice  gives  place. 
Save  gambling —  for  his  Lordship  lores  a  race.'* 

But  we  cannot  trace  the  exact  propriety  of  the  allusions.  Lord 
Groevenor,  now  Marquis  or  Westminster,  no  doubt  di»* 
tinguished  himself  by  some  attack  on  the  Sunday  news- 
papers, or  the  like,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  knowu  to 
keep  a  stud  at  Newmarket— but  why  a  long  note  on  a  sub- 
ject certainly  insignificant,  and  perhaps  mistaken  ?] 

7  [In  dedicating  the  fourth  canto  of'^Childe  Harold  "  to  his 
fellow  traveller,  Lord  Byron  describes  hhn  as  "  one  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  social  advantages  of  an  enlightened 
friendship ;  one  whom  he  had  long  known,  and  accompanied 
f^,  whom  he  had  found  wakefVil  over  his  sickness  and  kind  In 
his  sorrow,  glad  in  his  prosperity  and  firm  In  his  adversity, 
true  in  counsel  and  trusty  in  peril : " — while  Mr.  Hobhoose, 
fan  describing  a  short  tour  to  Negroponte,  in  which  his  noble 
Mend  was  unable  to  accompany  him,  regrets  the  absence  of  a 
companion,  **  who,  to  quickness  of  observation  and  ingenuity  of 
remark,  united  that  gay  good  humour  which  keeps  alive  tho 
attention  under  the  pressure  of  fktigue,  and  softms  the  aspoct 
of  every  dUBculty  and  danger."] 

■  Under  Plato's  pillow  a  volume  of  the  Mima  of  Sophron 
was  found  the  day  he  died.  —  Ft'dfe  Barth^l«ml,  De  Fauw,  or 
Diogenes  Lacrtlus,  if  agreeable.  De  Pauw  calls  it  a  Jest- 
book.  Cumberland,  in  his  Observer,  termi  it  moral,  like  the 
sayings  of  Publius  Synis. 
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Now  to  the  Dranm  let  tis  bend  our  eyet. 
Where  fctter'd  by  whig  Walpole  low  she  lies ;  > 
Corruption  foird  her,  for  she  fcar*d  her  glance ; 
Decorum  left  her  for  an  opera  dance ! 
Tct  Chesterfield  ',  whose  p<di$h'd  pen  inyeighs 
*Gainst  laughter,  fought  for  freedom  to  our  plays ; 
Uncheck*d  by  megrims  of  patrician  brains, 
And  damning  dulness  of  lord  chamberiains. 
Repeal  that  act '  I  again  let  Humour  roam, 
Wild  o'er  the  stage  —we  *ve  time  for  tears  at  home ; 
Let  **  Archer**  plant  the  horns  on  **  Sullen's**  brows, 
And  *«  Estifiinia**  gull  her  •*  Copper**  *  spouse ; 
The  moral 's  scant  —  but  that  may  be  excused. 
Men  go  not  to  be  lectured,  but  amused. 
He  whom  our  pbiys  dispose  to  good  or  ill 
Must  wear  a  head  in  want  of  Willis*  skill ; » 

1  [Th«  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  orijrin  of  the  Flay- 
borne  Bill :—  In  1735,  Sir  John  Banutrd  brought  in  a  bill  **  to 
restrain  the  number  of  houses  for  plajring  of  interludes,  and 
for  the  better  recuLiting  of  common  plarers."  The  minis- 
ter. Sir  Robert  Walpole,  conceiving  this  to  be  a  (arourable 
opportunity  of  cbeciiing  the  abuse  of  theoitrical  representa- 
tion, propcwed  to  insert  a  clause  to  ratify  and  conflrm.  if  not 
enlarge,  the  power  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  licensing 
plajs ;  and  at  the  same  time  insinuated,  that  unless  thb  ad- 
dition vas  made  the  king  would  not  pass  it.  But  Sir  John 
Barnard  strongly  objected  to  this  clause ;  contending  that  the 
power  of  that  officer  was  already  too  great,  and  bad  been  often 
wantonljr  exercised.  He  therefore  withdrew  his  bill ,  ratlier  than 
establish  br  law  a  power  in  a  single  officer  so  m^ich  under  the 
direction  or  the  Crown.  In  the  course,  however,  of  the  session 
of  1737,  an  opportunity  oflbred,  which  Sir  Robert  did  not  (ail 
to  seise.    Tne  manager  of  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre  having 


brouffht  to  him  a  tutm  called  "The  Golden  Rump,"  which 
had  been  proffered  for  exhibition,  the  minister  paid  the 
profits  whkh  might  have  accrued  from  the  performance,  and 
detained  the  copy.  He  then  made  extracts  of  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable passages,  abounding  in  profaneness.  sedition,  and 
busphemy,  read  them  to  the  bouse,  and  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  limit  the  number  of  playhouses ;  to  subject 
all  dramatic  writings  to  the  inspection  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain ;  and  to  compel  the  proprietors  to  take  out  a  license  for 
every  production  before  it  could  appear  on  the  stage.] 

*  His  speech  on  the  Licenstot  Act  la  one  of  his  most  elo- 
(picnt  eflbrts. — [Though  the  PuTboase  BUI  Is  generally  said 
to  have  been  warmly  opposed  in  both  Houses,  this  speech  of 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  is  the  only  trace  of  that  opposition  to 
be  found  in  the  periodical  publications  of  the  tunes.  The 
following  passage,  which  relates  to  the  powers  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  trill  show  the  stjle  of  the  oration :— **  The  bill 
is  not  only  an  encnMKhment  upon  liberty,  but  it  Is  likewise  an 
encroachment  on  property.  Wic,  my  Lords,  is  a  sort  of  pro- 
per^ ;  It  is  the  property  of  those  who  have  ir,  and  too  often 
the  only  property  they  nave  to  depend  on.  Thank  God  I  my 
Lords,  we  have  a  dependence  a«  another  kind ;  we  have  a 
much  less  precarious  support,  and,  therefbre,  cannot  feel  the 
inconveniences  of  the  bill  now  before  us ;  but  It  is  our  duty 
to  encourage  and  protect  wit,  whosoever's  property  it  may 
be.  Those  gentlemen  who  have  anv  such  property  are  all, 
I  hope,  our  friends ;  do  not  let  us  subject  them  to  any  unne- 
cessary or  arbitrary  restraint.  I  must  own,  1  cannot  easily 
agree  to  the  laying  of  any  tax  upon  wit ;  but  by  this  bill  it  u 
to  be  heavily  taxed.  It  Is  to  be  excised ;  for.  If  this  bill  passes, 
it  cannot  be  retailed  in  a  proper  way  without  a  permit :  and 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  to  have  Uie  honour  or  being  chief 
ganger,  supervisor,  commissioner.  Judge,  and  jury.  But, 
what  is  still  more  hard,  though  the  poor  author, — the 
proprietor,  I  should  say,  —  cannot,  perhaps,  dine  till  he 
has  found  out  and  agreed  with  a  purchaser,  yet,  before  he 
can  propose  to  seek  for  a  purchaser,  he  must  patiently  submit 
to  have  Ills  goods  rummaged  at  this  new  excise-office ;  where 
they  may  be  detained  for  fourteen  days,  and  even  then  he 
may  find  them  returned  as  prohibited  goods;  by  which  his 
chief  and  best  market  will  be  for  ever  shut  against  him,  with- 
out the  least  shadow  of  reason,  either  from  the  laws  of  his 
country  or  the  laws  of  the  stage.  These  hardships,  this 
hasard,  which  every  gentleman  will  be  exposed  to  who 
writes  any  thing  for  the  stage,  must  certainly  prevent  every 
man  of  a  generous  and  free  spirit  from  attempting  any  thing 
in  that  way ;  and  as  the  stage  has  always  been  the  proper 
channel  for  wit  and  humour,  therefore,  my  Lords,  when  I 
speak  against  this  bill,  I  must  think  I  plead  the  cause  of  wit, 
I  plead  the  cause  of  humour,  I  plead  the  cause  of  the  British 
stajrc.  and  of  every  gentleman  of  tatte  in  the  kingdom.  The 
stage  and  the  press,  my  Lords,  are  two  of  our  out-sentries : 
if  we  mnove  them.  If  we  hoodwink  them,  if  we  throw  them 
In  fetters,  the  enemy  may  surprise  us.    Therefore,  I  must 
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Ay,  but  Macheath^  example  — psha  f  —  no  more  1 

It  form*d  no  thieves  —  the  thief  was  fonn*d  before ;  * 

And,  spite  of  puritans  and  Collier's  curse,  7 

Plays  make  mankind  no  better,  and  no  worse. 

Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  methodlstic  men ! 

Nor  bom  damn*d  Drury  If  it  rise  agaltL  • 

But  why  to  brain.soorch*d  bigots  thus  appeal  r 

Can  heavenly  mercy  dwell  with  earthly  seal  ? 

For  times  of  fire  and  fhggoC  let  them  hope ! 

Times  dear  alike  to  puritan  or  pope. 

As  pious  Calvin  saw  Servetus  blaae. 

So  would  new  sects  on  newer  victims  gaae. 

£*en  now  the  songs  of  Solyma  begin ; 

Faith  cants,  perples'd  apologist  of  sin  t 

While  the  Lord*s  servant  chastens  whom  he  loves. 

And  Simeon  ^  kicks,  where  Baxter  only  **  shoves."  >o 

look  upon  the  Mil  now  before  us  as  a  step  for  Introdociaff  ar- 
bitrary power  Into  this  kingdom.*'] 

'  ["  Repeal  that  Aclt'*-^A(tBr  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  eeatnry. 
the  state  of  the  laws  aflfecting  dramatic  literature,  and  the 
performance  of  the  drama,  has  again  become  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  Inquiry  and  report.] 

«  Uichael  Peres,  the  **  Copper  CapCaia.**  in  *■  Bnle  a  Wife 
and  have  a  Wife." 

*  [Of  this  **  skill,'*  Reynolds,  bi  his  **Ufe  and  Timet,** 
records  a  remarkable  Instance.  The  doctor  had,  it  seems,  an 
"  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command."  Tkremiem,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word ;  for  his  numerous  patients  stood  as 
much  in  awe  of  this  formidable  weapon  as  of  bars,  chains,  or 
strait  waistcoats.  After  a  fiew  weeks*  attendance  on  the 
King,  he  allowed  his  Majesty  a  rasor  to  shave  hfanselC  and 
a  penknife  to  cut  his  n^ls.  For  this  be  was  one  evening 
charged  by  the  other  phvsicians,  before  a  eommlttee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  rashness  and  Imprudence.  Ur. 
Burke  was  very  severe  on  this  point,  and  authoritatively 
demanded  to  know,  "  If  the  royal  patient  had  become  out- 
rageous at  the  moment,  what  power  the  doctor  possessed  of 
instantaneously  terrifying  him  Into  obedience  ?  "— ^*  Place  the 
candles  between  us,  Mr.  Burke,"  replied  the  doctor,  in  an 
equally  authoritative  tone,  **  and  I  *u  give  you  an  answer. 
There,  Sir  1  ^  the  epe,  I  shouU  have  looied  at  him  .'Aw, 
Sir,  tJhu !  "  fir.  Burxe  Instantaneously  averted  his  head  ; 
and,  making  no  reply,  evidently  acknotvledged  this  batttitk 
authority.  This  story  was  often  related  by  the  doctor  Ikim- 
self.] 

*  [Dr.  Johnson  was  of  the  like  opinion.  Of  tlie  "  Beggars' 
Opera  "  he  says.  In  his  Life  of  Gay : — **  The  play,  like  many 
others,  was  plainly  written  only  to  divert,  without  any  moral 
purpose,  and  is,  tlierefore,  not  Ukely  to  do  good ;  nor  can  It  be 
conceived,  without  more  speculation  than  life  requires  or 
admits,  to  be  productive  of  much  evU.  Highwaymen  and 
housebreakers  seldom  flrequent  the  playhouse,  or  min^e  in 
any  elegant  diversion ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  Ima- 
gine that  he  may  rob  with  safety,  because  he  sees  Macbeath 
reprieved  upon  the  stage.**  On  another  occasion,  the  common 
question  with  recard  to  this  open  having  been  introduced,  he 
said, — **  As  to  tnis  matter,  which  has  been  very  much  con- 
tested, I  myself  am  of  opinion,  that  more  Inflneuce  has  been 
ascribed  to  It  than  In  reality  It  ever  had ;  for  I  do  not  bdieve 
that  any  man  was  ever  made  a  rogue  by  being  present  at  that 
representation." — See  Croker's  Boswell,  vol.  ill.  p.  242.] 

7  Jerry  Collier's  controversy  with  Congreve,  Ac.  on  the 
subject  of  the  drama,  is  too  well  known  to  require  ftirther 
conunent. 

■  [**lf  a  riae  agam."^vrhea  Lord  Bvron  penned  this 
couplet  at  Athens,  he  little  Imagined  that  be  should  to  aooo 
be  called  on  to  write  an  address  to  be  spoken  on  the  opening 
of  New  Drury,  and  become  one  of  the  committee  for  man- 
aging its  concerns.] 

*  Mr.  Simeon  Is  the  veiy  bully  of  belieft,  and  castlgator  of 
**  good  works."  He  is  ably  supported  by  John  Stickles,  a 
labourer  in  the  same  vineyard : — but  I  say  no  more,  for,  ac< 
cording  to  Johnnyin  full  congregation,  **no  hope*  fbrtkem  ma 
la«gA«."— [The  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,. fellow  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,— a  lealous  Calvinist.  who.  In  consequence 
of  his  zeal,  has  been  engaged  in  si    ' 


dbputatlons 
with  other  divines  of  the  university.  Besides  many  single 
sermons,  he  has  published  **  Helps  to  Compocltion,  or  aoO 
Skeleton  Sermons,"  in  five  volumes ;  and  **  Hone  Homiletl- 
cse,  or  Discourses  (in  the  form  of  skeletons)  upon  the  wIm^ 
Scripture,"  in  eleven  volumes.] 

10  ••  Baxter's  Shove  to  heavy .a-.d  Christians'*— the  verit- 
able title  of  a  hook  once  in  good  repute,  and  likely  enough  to 
be  so  again. — [Richard  Baxter  is  described  by  Granger  as  **  a 
man  famous  for  weakneu  of  body  and  strength  of  mind  \  for 
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Whom  natnre  guides,  so  unites,  that  every  duncp. 
Enraptured,  thinks  to  do  the  same  at  once ; 
But  after  inky  thimibs  and  bitten  nails. 
And  twenty  scattered  quires,  the  coxcomb  fiiils. 

Let  Pastoral  be  dumb ;  for  who  can  hope 
To  match  the  youthftil  eclogues  of  our  Pope  ? 
Yet  his  and  Phillips*  faults,  of  diffbrcnt  kind, 
For  art  too  rude,  for  nature  too  refined. 
Instruct  how  hard  the  medium  'tis  to  hit 
*Twizt  too  much  polish  and  too  coarse  a  wiL 

A  vulgar  scribbler,  certcs,  stands  disgraced 
In  this  nice  age,  when  all  aspire  to  tnste ; 
The  dirty  language,  and  the  noisome  Jest, 
Which  pleased  in  Swift  of  yore,  we  now  detest ; 
Proscribed  not  only  in  the  world  polite. 
But  even  too  nasty  for  a  dty  knight  1 

Peace  to  Swift's  faults !  his  wit  hath  made  them  pass. 
Unmatched  by  all,  save  matchless  Hudibras  ! 
^Hiose  author  is  perhaps  the  first  we  meet. 
Who  flnom  our  couplet  lopp'd  two  final  feet ; 
Nor  less  in  merit  than  the  longer  line, 
This  measure  moves  a  favourite  of  the  Nine. 
Though  at  first  view  eight  feet  may  seem  in  vain 
Form*d,  save  in  ode,  to  bear  a  serious  strain, 
Yet  Soott  has  shown  our  wondering  isle  of  late 
This  measure  shrinks  not  trom  a  theme  of  weight. 
And,  varied  skilAilly,  surpasses  tar 
Heroic  rhyme,  but  most  in  love  and  war, 
Whose  fluctuations,  tender  or  sublime, 
Are  curb*d  too  much  by  long-recurring  rhyme. 

But  many  a  skilful  Judge  abhors  to  see. 
What  fSew  admire  —  iiregularity. 
This  some  vouchsafe  to  pardon  ;  but  'tis  hard 
When  such  a  word  contents  a  British  bard. 

And  must  the  bard  his  glowing  thoughts  confine. 
Lest  censure  hover  o'er  some  fiiulty  line  ? 
Remove  whate'er  a  critic  may  suspect. 
To  gain  the  paltry  suffirage  of  correct  f* 

Ex  noto  fictum  carmen  teqoar,  at  dbi  quivU 
Sperct  idom:  sudet  multtun  ft-iutraque  LiUMret 
Ausas  Idem :  Untum  teries  Juncturaque  poUet ; 
Tantum  de  medio  lumtis  acoedit  honoris. 

SUtU  daducti  caveanC,  me  judice,  Fauui, 
Ne.  T«lut  innad  trirlii  ae  pene  forenses, 
Aut  nimiura  tenerts  JuTenentur  Teriibiu  unquam, 
Aut  {mmunda  crepent,  ignomlnlosaque  dicta. 
Offeoduntur  eniro,  qulbus  est  equus,  et  pater,  et  res : 
Nee,  si  quid  fHcti  ciceris  probat  et  nucis  emior, 
£quis  acciplunt  animis,  aonantTe  corona. 

Syllaba  lonaa  brerl  subjecta  rocatur  iambus. 
Pes  dtus :  unoa  etiam  trimetris  accrcscere  Jussit 
Nomen  iambeis,  com  senos  redderet  ictus. 
Primus  ad  extremum  simiUs  sibi ;  non  ita  pridem, 
Tardior  ut  paulo  grariorque  Teniret  ad  aures, 
Spondeoe  stabiles  in  Jura  patema  recepit 
Commodus  eC  patiens  ;  non  ut  de  sede  secunrlA 
Cederet  aut  quarta  socialitor.    Hie  et  in  Acd 
NobUlbos  trimetris  apparet  rams,  et  Ennl. 
In  scenam  missos  magno  cum  pondere  versus, 
Aut  opersB  celeris  nimium  curaque  carentls, 
Aut  ignoratSB  premit  artis  crimine  turpi. 

Non  quiTis  ridet  immodulata  poemata  Judex ; 
Et  data  Romanls  Tenia  est  indigna  poetis. 

baring  the  strongest  sense  of  religion  himself,  and  exciting  a 
sense  of  it  in  the  thoughtless  and  profligato ;  for  preaching 
more  sermons,  engaging  in  more  controversies,  and  writing 
more  books,  than  any  otiier  non-conformist  of  his  age."  Dr. 
Barrow  sajrs,  that  **  his  practical  writings  were  never  mended, 
his  controversial  seldom  conftited."  On  Boswdi's  asking 
Johnson  which  of  them  he  should  read,  the  Doctor  replietl, 
**  Any  of  tliem ;  tliey  are  all  good."] 


Or  prune  the  spirit  of  each  daring  phrase. 
To  fly  fhxn  error,  not  to  merit  praise  ? 

Te,  who  seek  flnish'd  models,  never  cease. 
By  day  and  night,  to  read  the  works  of  Greece. 
But  our  good  (Others  never  bent  their  brains 
To  heathen  Greek,  content  with  native  strains. 
The  few  who  read  a  page,  or  used  a  pen. 
Were  satisfied  with  Chaucer  and  old  Ben ; 
The  jokes  and  numbers  suited  to  their  taste 
Were  quaint  and  careless,  any  thing  but  chaste ; 
Tet  whether  right  or  wrong  the  ancient  rules. 
It  will  not  do  to  call  our  fiithers  fools  ! 
Though  you  and  I,  who  eruditely  know    ^ 
To  separate  the  elegant  and  low. 
Can  also,  when  a  hobbling  line  appears, 
Detect  with  fingers,  in  defiiult  of  ears. 

In  sooth  I  do  not  know,  or  greatly  care 
To  learn,  who  our  first  English  strollers  were  ; 
Or  if,  till  roofii  received  the  vagrant  art, 
Our  Muse,  like  that  of  Thcspis,  kept  a  cart ; 
But  this  is  ccrtiin,  since  our  Shakspcarc's  days, 
There  *s  pomp  enough,  if  little  else,  in  plays ; 
Nor  will  Melpomene  ascend  her  throne 
Without  high  heels,  white  plume,  and  Bristol  stone. 

Old  comedies  still  meet  with  much  applause. 
Though  too  licentious  for  dramatic  laws : 
At  least,  we  modems,  wisely,  'tis  confest. 
Curtail,  or  silence,  the  lascivious  Jest. 

Whate'er  their  follies,  and  their  faults  bcsiilc, 
Our  enterprising  bards  pass  nought  untried ; 
Nor  do  they  merit  slight  applause  who  choose 
An  English  subject  for  an  English  muse. 
And  leave  to  minds  which  never  dare  invent 
French  flippancy  and  German  sentiment. 
Where  is  that  living  language  which  could  daim 
Poetic  more,  as  philosophic,  fiune. 
If  all  our  bards,  more  patient  of  delay. 
Would  stop,  like  Pope  i,  to  polish  by  the  way  ? 

Iddrcone  vagcr.  scrlbamque  Ilcenter,  ut  omoea 
Visuros  peccata  putem  mea,  tutus,  et  intra 
Spem  venisB  cautus  ?  vitavi  denioue  culpam, 
Non  laudem  merui.    Vos  exemplaria  Grseca 
Noctuma  versate  manu,  versate  diuma. 
At  vestri  proavi  Flautinos  et  numeros  et 
Laudavere  sales ;  nimium  patienter  utrumque, 
Ne  dlcam  stulte,  mirati ;  si  mode  ego  et  vos 
Sdmus  inurbanum  lepiUo  soponere  dicto, 
Legttimuroque  sonum  digitis  callerous  et  aure. 

Ignotum  tragicse  genus  invenlsse  Camomso 
Didtur,  et  plaustris  vexisse  pocmata  Thespis, 
QusB  canerent  agerentaue  peruncti  fadbus  ora. 
Post  hunc  personae  paluequo  repertor  honesta 
/Csdiylus,  et  modids  instravit  piUpita  tignis, 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui,  nitiquo  cothumo. 

Soocessit  vetus  his  comoedia,  non  sine  roulta 
Laude ;  sed  in  vitiimi  libertas  excidit,  et  vim 
Dlgnam  lege  re^ ;  lex  est  accepta ;  chorusque 
Tuniiter  obticuit,  sublato  jure  nocendi. 

Nil  intentatum  nostri  Uquere  poeta  ; 
Kec  minimum  meruere  decua,  vestigia  Gneca 
Ausi  deserere,  et  celebrare  domMtica  facta, 
Vd  qui  pnetextas,  vel  qui  docuere  togatas. 
Nee  virtute  foret  clarisve  potentius  armis, 

1  ["They  support  Pope,  I  see.  In  the  Quarterly,'* — wrote 
Lord  Byron  in  18*20,  from  Ravenna — "  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shame, 
and  a  damnation,  that  Pope  !!  should  require  it :  but  he  does. 
Those  miserable  mountcbanlu  of  the  day.  the  poets,  disgrace 
themselves,  and  deny  God,  in  running  down  l'oi>«,  the  most 
faultless  of  poets."  Again,  in  the  xaine  year : — "  t  have  at  l.-ut 
\o%t  all  patience  with  the  atrocious  cant  and  nonsense  about 
Pope  with  which  our  present  *  *    *  s  are  overdouing,  and  am 
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Lords  of  tbe  quill,  whose  critical  aaaulti 
0*erthrow  whole  quartos  with  their  quires  of  fiiults, 
Who  soon  detect,  and  nark  where*er  we  fidl. 
And  prove  our  marUe  with  too  nice  a  nail  1 
Democritus  himself  was  not  so  bad ; 
He  only  thought,  but  you  would  make,  us  road  I 

But  truth  to  say,  most  rhymers  rarely  guaid 
Against  that  ridicule  they  deem  so  hard  ; 
In  person  negligent,  they  wear,  ftom  sloth. 
Beards  of  a  week,  and  nails  of  annual  growth  ; 
Beside  in  garrets,  fly  from  those  they  meet. 
And  walk  in  alleys,  rather  than  the  street. 

With  little  rhyme,  leas  reason,  if  you  please, 
The  name  of  poet  may  be  got  with  ease. 
So  that  not  tuns  of  helleboric  juice 
Shall  ever  turn  your  head  to  any  use ; 
Write  but  like  Wordsworth,  live  beside  a  Lake,  i 
And  keep  your  bushy  locks  a  year  ttom  Blake  ;  > 
Then  print  your  book,  once  more  return  to  town, 
And  boys  shall  hunt  your  hardship  up  and  down. 

Am  I  not  wise,  if  such  some  poets*  plight. 
To  purge  in  spring — like  Bayes' — before  I  write  ? 
If  this  precaution  softened  not  my  bile, 
I  know  no  scribbler  with  a  nuulder  style  : 

Qaam  lingua,  Latiam,  d  non  ofllsndareC  anum- 

fuemqtM  poeCarum  lima  labor  cc  mora.    Vm,  6 
^omplliui  laiifuis,  carmen  raprehendite,  quod  non 
Malta  dial  et  multa  litura  coercuit,  atqua 
PneMCtum  dedet  non  cattigarlt  ad  unguem. 

Invenlum  misera  quia  fortunadui  arte 
Credit,  eC  excludit  sanot  Helioone  poetas 
Democritus ;  bona  pan  non  ungues  ponere  curat, 
Kon  barbam ;  aecreu  petit  loca,  balnea  Titac 
Kanciscecur  enlm  pretium  nomenque  poetae. 
Si  trlbus  Anticjrria  caput  Insanabile  nunquara 
Tonsorl  LIcino  commlserit.    O  ego  larus. 
Qui  purgor  bilem  cub  remi  temporls  horam  I 
Non  alius  facereC  meliora  poemata :  Tenim 
NU  tami  est :  ergo  fungar  vice  cotls,  acutum 

determined  to  make  such  head  against  it  as  an  individual  can 
bv  prose  or  Terse,  and  I  will  at  least  do  it  with  good  will. 
There  is  no  bearing  it  any  longer  ;  and,  if  it  goes  on,  it  will 
dcstroT  what  little  ffood  writing  or  taste  remains  amongst  us. 
I  hope'  there  are  still  a  few  men  of  taste  to  second  me  ;  but  if 
not.  I  *11  battle  it  alone,  convinced  that  it  Is  the  best  cause  of 
Kngliih  literature."  And  again.  In  1821 :— **  Neither  time,  nor 
distance,  nor  grief,  nor  age,  can  erer  diminish  mj  rencration 
for  him  who  is  the  great  moral  poet  of  all  times,  of  all  climes, 
of  all  reelings,  and  of  all  stages  of  existence.  The  delist  of 
mj  boyhood,  the  studj  of  mj  manhood,  perhaps  (If  allowed 
to  me  to  attain  it)  he  may  be  the  consolation  of  mjr  age.  His 
poetrf  is  the  book  of  life.  Without  canting,  and  jret  without 
neglecting  religion,  he  has  assembled  all  that  a  good  and  great 
man  can  gather  together  of  moral  wisdom  clothed  in  con« 
summate  beauty.  Sir  William  Temple  obserresi  *that  of  all 
the  members  of  mankind  that  lire  within  the  compass  of  a 
thousand  years,  for  one  man  that  is  bom  capable  of  making  a 
great  poet,  there  may  be  a  tkouMond  bora  capable  of  making  as 

threat  generals  and  ministers  of  state  as  any  in  storr.*  Here 
s  a  statesman's  opinion  of  poetry ;  it  is  honourable  to  him 
and  to  Che  art.  Such  a  *  poet  of  a  thousand  rears  '•  was  Pope. 
A  thousand  years  will  roil  away  before  sucn  another  can  be 
hoped  for  in  our  literature.  But  it  can  loani  them  {  he  la 
himself  a  literature."] 

>  r**  That  this  is  the  age  of  the  decline  of  English  poetry, 
will  be  doubted  by  few  who  hare  calmly  considered  the  sub- 
ject. That  there' are  men  of  genius  among  the  present  poets, 
makes  little  against  the  fact ;  because  it  has  been  well  said, 
th.u,  '  next  to  him  who  forms  the  taste  of  his  country,  the 
greatest  genius  is  he  who  corrupts  it.*  No  one  has  ever  de- 
nied genius  to  Marinl.  who  corrupted,  not  merely  the  taste  of 
luly,  but  that  of  all  Europe,  for  nearly  a  centurr.  The  great 
cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of  Englbh  poetrr  Is  to 
b«  attributed  to  that  absurd  and  systematic  depreciation  of 
Pope,  in  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  kind 
of  cpiactnic  concurrence.  The  Lakers  and  their  school,  and 
evrry  bodv  else  »llh  their  school,  ."uid  even  Moore  witho'it  a 
Kltool,  and  dliettanti  lecturers,  at  instiiutloos,  and  cldiTly 


But  since  (perhaps  my  feelings  are  too  idoe) 
I  cannot  purchase  fkme  at  such  a  pricey 
111  labour  gratis  as  a  grinder^  wheel. 
And,  blunt  myself,  give  edge  to  others*  steel. 
Nor  write  at  all,  unless  to  teach  the  art 
To  those  rehearsing  for  the  poet's  part ; 
From  Horace  show  the  pleasing  paths  of  song^ 
And  from  my  own  example — what  is  wrong. 

Though  modem  practice  sometimes  dillbrs  quite, 
'TIS  just  as  well  to  think  before  you  write ; 
Let  every  book  that  suits  your  theme  be  read. 
So  shall  you  trace  it  to  the  fountain-head. 

He  who  has  leam*d  the  duty  which  he  owes 
To  friends  and  country,  and  to  pardon  foes ; 
Who  models  his  deportment  as  may  best 
Accord  with  brother,  sire,  or  stranger  guest ; 
Who  takes  our  laws  and  worship  as  they  are. 
Nor  roars  reform  for  senate,  church,  and  bar ; 
In  practice,  rather  than  loud  precept,  wise. 
Bids  not  his  tongue,  but  heart,  philosophise: 
Such  is  the  man  the  poet  should  rehearse^ 
As  joint  exemplar  of  his  life  and  verse. 

Sometimes  a  sprightly  wit,  and  tale  weD  told. 
Without  much  grace,  or  weight,  or  art,  will  hold 

Rcddere  quas  (errom  valet,  extort  ipsa  secmdl : 
Munus  et  offldum,  nil  scrlbena  ipse,  dooebo ; 
Unde  parentur  opes ;  quid  alat  lormetqoe  peetam  ; 
Quid  deceat,  quid  non ;  quo  virtus,  quo  Cerat  error. 

Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  prtncipium  et  Ibos. 
Rem  tihi  Socraticae  potenint  ostendere  chaita: 
Verbaque  provisam  rem  non  Invita  sequentor. 
Quid  (Udicit  patriae  q\iid  debeat,  et  quid  amids ; 
Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  frater  ainandus,  et  hospes ; 
Quod  sit  conscript!,  quod  Judids  offldum ;  quae 
Partes  in  helium  missi  duds ;  ille  profecto 
Reddere  persooc  sdt  convenientla  cuiqua. 
Respicere  exemplar  vitae  morumque  jubebo 
Doctum  imitatorem,  et  vivas  hinc  duccre  voces. 

Interdnm  spedosa  lods  raorataque  recta 

Ctlemen  who  translate  and  imitate,  and  foong  ladies  who 
en  and  repeat,  and  baronets  who  draw  indUtarent  fhmtis- 
pieces  for  bad  poets,  and  noblemen  who  let  theas  dfaae  with 
them  in  the  country,  the  small  body  of  the  wftt  and  the  great 
body  of  the  blues,  have  latterly  united  in  a  deoredation,  of 
which  their  forefathers  would  have  been  as  mucn  ashamed  as 
thdr  children  will  be.  In  the  mean  time,  what  have  we  got 
instead  ?  The  Lake  School,  which  began  with  an  epic  poem 
*  writttm  in  six  weeks,'  (so  *  Joan  of  Arc '  prodaimea  herself,) 
and  finished  with  a  ballad  composed  in  twenty  years,  as  *  Peter 
Bell's'  creator  takes  care  to  faubrm  the  few  who  will  inquire. 
What  have  we  got  instead  ?  A  deluge  of  flimsv  and  unin- 
telligible romances.  Imitated  from  Scott  and  mysof,  who  have 
both  made  the  best  of  our  bad  materials  and  erroneous  system. 
What  have  we  got  instead  ?  Madoc,  which  is  neither  an  epic 
nor  any  thing  else,  Thalaba,  KehaJoaa,  Cebir,  and  such  gib- 
berish, written  in  all  metres,  and  in  iu>  language.'*— /9V01S 
LftUrSt  1819.  —  See  also  the  two  uarophleU  against  Mr. 
Bowles,  written  at  Ravenna  in  1821,  in  which  Lord  Brron's 
enthusiastic  reverence  for  Pope  is  the  prindpal  feature.] 

*  As  fkmous  a  tonsor  as  Llcinus  himself,  and  belter  pai«l, 
and  may,  like  him,  be  one  day  a  senator,  having  a  better  qtwi- 
lification  than  one  half  of  the  heads  he  crops,  via indepen- 
dence. 

s  l**Baycs.  Pray,  Sir,  bow  do  you  do  when  you  write? 
5imiA.  Faith,  Sir,  for  the  most  part  I  'm  in  pretty  good  health, 
Dayes.  I  mean,  %hat  do  you  do  when  you  write  ?  Swutk.  I 
take  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  sit  down.  Saves.  Now  I  write 
standing — tliat  *s  one  thing ;  and  then  another  thing  is,  with 
what  do  }-ou  prepare  vourself  ?  SmitM.  Prepare  myself  1  what 
the  devil  does  the  fool  mean?  Bayn,  %>hy,  1*11  tell  you 
what  I  do.  If  I  am  to  write  fluniliar  things,  as  sonnets  to 
Armlda,  and  tbe  like,  I  make  use  of  stewed  prunes  only ;  but 
when  1  have  a  grand  design  in  hand,  I  ever  take  phj'uc  and 
let  blood :  for  u  hen  rou  would  luve  pure  swiflneu  of  thouglit, 
and  fiery  eights  of  fiincy,  you  must  nave  a  care  of  the  pensive 
IMirt.    ui  Cue,  you  mi>st  purge." — Rtheana/.} 
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A  longer  empire  o'er  the  public  mind 

Than  loanding  trifles,  empty,  though  refined. 

UnhappT  Greece  I  thy  sons  of  ancient  dayi 
The  muse  may  celebrate  with  perfect  praise, 
"Whose  generous  children  narrow'd  not  their  hearts 
With  commerce,  given  alone  to  arms  and  arts. 
Our  boys  (save  those  whom  public  schools  compel 
To  **  long  and  short'*  before  they're  taught  to  spell) 
From  fhigal  fathers  soon  imbibe  by  rote, 
"  A  penny  saved,  my  lad,  *8  a  penny  got.'* 
Babe  of  a  dty  birth  I  from  sixpence  take 
The  third,  how  much  will  the  remainder  make  ?— . 
**  A  groat" — *'  Ah,  bravo  1  Dick  hath  done  the  sum  1 
He  '11  swell  my  fifty  thousand  to  a  plum." 

They  whose  young  souls  receive  this  rust  betimes, 
*Tis  clear,  are  fit  for  any  thing  but  rhymes ; 
And  Locke  will  tell  you,  that  the  other's  right 
^Vho  hides  all  verses  from  his  children's  sight  s 
For  poets  (says  this  sage  i,  and  many  more,) 
Make  sad  mechanics  with  their  lyric  lore ; 
And  Delphi  now,  however  rich  of  old. 
Discovers  little  silver,  and  less  gold. 
Because  Parnassus,  though  a  mount  divine, 
Is  poor  as  Irus>,  or  an  Irish  mine.  * 

Two  objects  always  should  the  poet  move. 
Or  one  or  both, — to  please  or  to  improve. 
Wbate'er  you  teach,  be  brief^  if  you  design 
For  our  remembrance  your  didactic  line ; 
Bedundance  places  memory  on  the  rack. 
For  brains  may  be  o'erloaded,  like  the  back. 

Fabula,  nuUIui  veneric,  line  pondere  et  arte, 
Valdius  oblectat  populum,  meliuique  moratur, 
Quam,  Tersus  Inopei  rerum,  nugiKiue  canone. 

Graib  ingeolum,  Grails  dodit  ore  rotundo 
Mom  loqui,  prcter  laudem  nolllui  aTarls. 
Roniani  paeri  longlji  rationibiu  aisem 
DlicanC  in  partm  centum  diducere :  dicat 
FlUiu  Albinl,  81  de  gulncunce  reraota  est 
Unda,  quid  superat  ?  poterat  dlxltie— Trlens.    Eu  I 
Rem  poterls  serrare  tuam.    Redic  unda :  quid  At  7 
Semis.    An  hoc  anlroos  crugo  eC  cura  pecull 
Cum  semel  Imbuerit,  speramiu  carmlna  fingi 
Posse  linenda  cedro,  eC  lerl  sanranda  cupresso  f 

Aut  prodessa  rolunt,  aut  delectare  poetae ; 
Aut  stmul  et  Jucunda  et  idonea  dlcere  titaa. 
Quldquid  pradpies,  eito  brevla :  ut  dto  dicta 
Perdpiant  animl  deciles,  teneantque  fldeles. 
Onne  superracuum  pleno  de  pectore  manat. 

FIcta  Toluptatia  cansa  tint  proxlma  verls : 

>  I  hare  not  the  original  by  me,  but  the  Italian  translation 
runs  as  follows : — *  B  una  cosaa  mlo  credere  molto  stravagante, 
che  un  padre  daslderi,  o  permetta,  che  suo  flgUuolo  coUItI  e 
perfeiioni  questo  talento.^'  A  little  further  on :  **  Si  trorano 
dl  rado  nel  Pamaso  la  mlnlere  d'oro  c  d*  argonto."— JStftiM- 
aidMW  dei  FanenUU  del  Signor  Locke.  ["  If  the  child  have  a 
poede  Tdn,  It  is  to  me  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  that 
the  bther  should  desire  or  sumr  it  to  be  cherished  or  im- 
prored." — **  It  is  rery  seldom  seen,  that  any  one  discovers 
mines  of  gold  or  silTer  on  Parnassus."] 

*  **  Iro  jMuperlor  :**  this  is  the  same  beggar  who  boxed  with 
Ulysses  for  a  pound  of  kid's  fry,  which  he  lost,  and  half  a 
dozen  teeth  boudes.  —  See  Odyssey,  b.  18. 

'  The  !rish  gold  mine  of  Wicklow,  which  yields  Just  ore 
enough  to  swear  by,  or  gild  a  bad  guinea. 

*  [This  couplet  is  amusingly  characteristic  of  that  mixture 
of  ran  and  bitterness  with  which  their  author  sometimes 
spoke  in  conrersation ;  so  much  so,  that  those  who  knew 
him  mlsht  almost  l^ncy  they  hear  him  utter  the  words.  — 

UOORS.] 

*  As  Mr.  Pope  took  the  liberty  of  damning  Homer,  to 
whom  he  was  under  great  obligations—"  And  Itomer  {damn 
him!)  eaile"  — it  mar  be  presumed  that  any  boily  or  any 
thing  may  be  damned  in  rcrse  by  poetical  license ;  and.  Id 
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Fiction  does  best  when  taught  to  look  like  truth. 
And  fkiry  fables  bubble  none  but  youth : 
Expect  no  credit  for  too  wondrous  talcs. 
Since  Jonas  only  springs  alive  from  whales  I 

Toung  men  with  aught  but  elegance  dispense ; 
Alaturer  years  require  a  little  sense. 
To  end  at  once :  — that  bard  for  all  is  fit 
AVho  mingles  well  instruction  with  his  wit ; 
For  him  reviews  shall  smile,  for  him  o'erflow 
The  patronage  of  Fatemoster-row; 
His  book,  with  Longman's  liberal  aid,  shall  pass 
(^Vho  ne'er  despises  books  that  bring  him  brass) ; 
Through  three  long  weeks  the  taste  of  London  lead. 
And  cross  St  George's  Channel  and  the  Tweed. 

But  every  thing  has  fkults,  nor  1st  unknown 
That  harps  and  fiddles  often  lose  their  tone, 
And  wayward  voices,  at  their  owner's  call. 
With  all  his  best  endeavours,  only  squall ; 
Dogs  blink  their  covey,  flints  withhold  the  spark.* 
And  double-barrcls  (damn  them  !)  miss  their  mark.  ^ 

Where  frequent  beauties  strike  the  reader's  view. 
We  must  not  quarrel  for  a  blot  or  two ; 
But  pardon  equally  to  books  or  men. 
The  slips  of  human  nature,  and  the  pen. 

Yet  if  an  author,  spite  of  foe  or  friend. 
Despises  all  advice  too  much  to  mend. 
But  ever  twangs  the  same  discordant  string. 
Give  him  no  quarter,  howsoe'er  he  sing. 
Let  Havard's*  ikte  o'ertake  him,  who,  for  once. 
Produced  a  play  too  dashing  fbr  a  dunce : 

Nee,  quodcunque  volet,  potest  stbi  fabula  credl : 
Neu  pranssB  Dsmise  Tirum  puenun  extrahat  alvo. 

Centurise  seniorum  agltaat  expertia  fhigis : 
Ceisl  prsetereunt  austera  poemata  Rhamnes. 
Omne  tulit  punctum.  qui  misctdt  utile  duld, 
Lectorem  delectando  pariterque  monendo. 
Hlc  meret  «ra  liber  Sosils ;  hlc  et  mare  transit, 
Et  longum  noto  scriptori  prorogat  serum. 

Sunt  delicta  tamen,  quibus  ignovisse  velimus ;    [mens. 
Nam  neque  chorda  sonum  reddlt  quern  rult  muius  et 
Poscentique  mrem  perssepe  remittlt  acutum  ; 
Nee  semper  feriet  auodcunque  minabitur  arcus. 
Verum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 
Offendar  maculls,  quas  aut  locurla  fudit, 
Aut  humana  parum  carit  natura.    Quid  ergo  est  ? 
Ut  scriptor  si  peccat  idem  librarius  usque. 
Quamvis  est  monitus,  venia  caret ;  et  dtharoedus 
Ridctur,  chorda  qui  semper  oberrat  oadem  : 
Sic  mihi,  qtd  muftum  cessat,  fit  Choerilus  lUe, 

case  of  acddent,  I  beg  leare  to  plead  so  Ulustrious  a  pre> 
cedent. 

*  For  the  story  of  Billy  Harard's  tragedy,  see  "  Daries's 
Life  of  Garrick.'*  I  bcUere  it  is  "  Regulus,*'  or  •*  Charles  the 
First."  The  moment  it  was  known  to  be  his  the  theatre 
thinned,  and  the  bookseller  reiVised'to  giro  the  customary 
sum  for  the  copyricht — ["  Harard,"  says  Daries,  "  was  ro- 
duced  tojnreat  straits,  and  in  order  to  retrieve  his  alblrs,  the 
story  of  Charles  the  First  was  proposed  to  him  as  a  proper 
subject  to  engage  the  public  attention.  Havard's  desire  of 
ease  was  known  to  be  superior  to  his  thirst  for  fame  or 
money ;  and  Glllhrd,  the  manager,  insisted  upon  the  power 
of  locking  him  up  till  the  work  was  finished.  To  this  he 
consented; ;  and  Gifllud  actually  turned  the  key  upon  him, 
and  let  him  out  at  his  pleasure,  till  the  play  was  completed. 
It  was  acted  with  great  emolument  to  the  manager,  and  some 
degree  of  reputation,  as  well  as  gain,  to  the  author.  It  drew 
large  crowds  to  the  theatre ;  curiosity  was  exdted  with  re- 
spect  to  the  author :  that  was  a  secret  to  be  kept  from  the 
people ;  but  Harard's  lore  of  fame  would  not  sumr  it  to  be 
concealed  longer  than  the  tenth  or  twelfth  night  of  acting 
the  play.  The  moment  Ilavard  put  on  the  sword  and  tie* 
wig,  the  genteel  dress  of  the  times,  and  professed  himself  to 
be  the  writer  of  *  Charles  the  first,'  the  audiences  were 
thinned,  and  the  bookseller  revised  to  give  the  usual  sum  of 
a  hundred  pounds  for  the  ct^yright.'*] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


At  first  none  deein*d  It  his ;  bat  when  Us  name 
Announced  the  fiict  — what  then  ?  —  it  lost  its  fame. 
Though  all  deplore  when  Milton  deigns  to  dose, 
In  a  long  work  tis  fkir  to  steal  repose. 

As  pictures,  so  shall  poems  be ;  some  stand 
The  critic  eye,  and  please  when  near  at  hand ; 
But  others  at  a  distance  strike  the  sight ; 
This  seeks  the  shade,  but  that  demands  the  light. 
Nor  dreads  the  connoisseur's  fastidious  view. 
But,  ten  times  scrutinised,  b  ten  times  new. 

Parnassian  pilgrims  1  ye  whom  chance,  or  choice. 
Hath  led  to  listen  to  the  Muse's  voice. 
Receive  this  counsel,  and  be  timely  wise ; 
Few  reach  the  sumxnit  which  before  you  lies. 
Our  chtirch  and  state,  our  courts  and  camps,  concede 
Reward  to  very  moderate  heads  indeed  1 
In  these  plain  common  sense  will  travel  far ; 
All  are  not  Ersklnes  who  mislead  the  bar ; 
But  poesy  between  the  best  and  worst 
No  medium  knows ;  you  must  be  last  or  first ; 
For  middling  poets*  miserable  volumes 
Are  damo'd  alike  by  gods,  and  men,  and  columns,  i 

Quem  bis  terque  bonum  cum  risu  miror ;  eC  idoB 
Indignor.  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus. 
Verum  operl  longo  fas  est  obrepere  lomnuin. 
Vt  pictura,  poesU :  erit  quae,  si  propiut  ites. 
To  capiet  magu ;  et  quadam.  si  longiiu  abstet : 
Ucc  amat  obscurum  ;  T<rfet  hsec  sub  luce  videil, 
Judicis  arcutum  que  noD  formidat  acumen  : 
Hjbc  placwt  scmel ;  hoc  dedes  repetita  placebit. 

>  [Here,  In  the  orlgioai  MS.,  we  And  the  following  couplet 
and  note: — 

**  Thouffh  what  *  Gods,  men,  and  columns*  Interdict, 
The  Derll  and  JeAvy  pardon — in  a  Plot. 

**  The  De? il  and  Jeffrey  are  here  placed  antithetically  to 
gods  and  men,  such  being  their  usual  position,  and  their  due 
one — according  to  the  facetious  sajing,  *  If  Cod  won't  take 
TOtt,  the  Deril  must ; '  and  I  tin  sure  no  one  durst  object  to 
His  taking  the  poetry  which,  r^ectod  by  Horace,  is  accepted 
by  Jettnj.  That  these  gentlemen  are  m  some  cases  kinder, 
—  the  one  to  countrrmen,  and  the  other  from  his  odd  pro- 
pensity to  prefer  evu  to  good,  —  than  the  '  gods,  men,  and 
columns '  or  Horace,  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  review 
of  Campbeirc  *  Gertrude  of  Wyoming;  *  and  in  No.  31.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  (giren  to  roe  the  other  day  by  the 
captain  of  an  English  frigate  off  S.ilamis),  there  is  a  similar 
concession  to  the  mediocrity  of  Jamie  Graham's  *  British 
Georgics.*  It  is  fortunate  for  Campbell,  that  his  fame 
neither  depends  on  tiis  lost  poem,  nor  the  DuflT  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Renew.  The  catalogues  of  our  English  are  also  less 
&stidioui  than  the  pillars  of  the  Roman  librarians — A 
word  more  with  the  author  of  *  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.*  At 
the  end  of  a  poem,  and  even  of  a  couplet,  we  have  generally 

*  that  unmeaning  thing  we  call  a  thought ; '  so  Mr.  Camp- 
bell concluies  with  a  thought  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fulfil 
the  whole  of  Pope's  prescription,  and  be  as  '  unmeaning '  as 
the  best  of  his  brethren :  — 

'  Because  I  may  not  sLvn  with  erief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief.* 

When  I  was  in  the  fifth  form,  I  carried  to  my  master  the 
transL-ition  of  a  chorus  in  Prometheus,  wherem  was  a  pes- 
tilent expression  about  *  staining  a  voice.'  which  met  with  no 
quarter.  Little  did  I  think  that  Mr.  Campbell  would  have 
adopted  my  fifth  form  *  sublime*— at  least  in  so  conspicuous 
a  situation.    '  Sorrow'  has  been  *dry*  (in  proverbs),  and 

*  wet'  (in  sonneu),  this  manv  a  day;  and  now  it  *  stoms,* 
and  stains  a  sound,  of  all  feasible  things  !  To  be  sure,  death- 
songs  might  have  been  stained  with  that  same  grief  to  very 
good  purpose,  if  Outalissi  had  clapped  down  ids  stansas 
on  wholesome  paper  for  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Po«t,  or 
any  other  given  nrperborean  f^sette ;  or  if  the  said  Outalisd 
had  been  troubled  with  the  slightest  second  sight  of  his  own 
notes  embodied  on  the  last  proof  of  an  overcharged  quarto : 
but  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  improvisatore  on  this 
occasion,  and  probably  to  the  last  tune  he  ever  chanced  in 
this  world,  it  would  iiave  done  him  no  discrciit  to  have  made 
his  exit  with  a  mouthful  of  common  sensi*.  Talking  of '  s/<i/i». 
tug '  (as  Caleb  Quotem  says)  '  puts  me  in  mind '  of  a  certahi 
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Again,  my  Jeftey  I — as  that  sonnd  inspirei. 
How  wakes  my  bosom  to  its  wonted  fires  I 
Fires,  such  as  gentle  Calfdonlam  feel 
When  Southrons  writhe  upon  their  critic  wheel. 
Or  mild  Edecticst,  when  some,  worw  than  Turin, 
Would  rob  poor  Esith  to  decorate  **  good  works.** 
Such  are  the  genial  feelings  thoa  canst  daim — 
My  iklooa  flies  not  at  Ignoble  guEtt, 
Mightiest  of  all  Dunedln's  beasts  of  chase ! 
For  thee  my  Fegasos  would  mend  his  pace. 
Arise,  my  Jeffiney  I  or  my  inkless  pen 
Shall  never  blunt  its  edge  on  meaner  men ; 
Till  thee  or  thine  mine  evil  eye  discerns, 
Alas  I  I  cannot  "  strike  at  wretched  kernes.'*' 
Inhiunan  Saxon  1  wilt  thou  then  resign 
A  muse  and  heart  by  choice  so  wholly  thine  ? 
Dear,  d — d  contemner  of  my  schoolboy  songs. 
Hast    thou    no   vengeance    for   my   manhood's 

wrongs? 
If  unprovoked  thou  once  could  bid  me  bleed. 
Hast  thou  no  weapon  for  my  daring  deed  ? 
What !  not  a  word ! — and  am  I  then  so  low  ? 
Wilt  thou  forbear,  who  never  spared  a  foe.' 

O  maior  juveuum,  qtuuaTis  et  voce  patenu 
FIneeris  ad  rectmn,  eC  per  te  sapla,  hoc  tttd  dictum 
Tolle  memor :  eerds  medium  et  tolerabUe  rebus 
Recte  conoedi :  consultus  Juris,  et  actor 
Causarura  mediocris,  abest  virtuta  diaerti 
Messolse,  nee  sdt  quantum  CasoeUius  Aulia : 
Sed  tamen  in  pretio  est :  medlocrlbus  case  poetis 
Non  bominm,  non  Dt,  mm  coooessers  columa«. 


couplet,  which  Mr.  Csmpbdl  will  find  In  a  writer  for 
he,  and  his  school,  have  no  small  contempt ;  — 

*  E'en  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot. 
The  last  and  greatest  art— the  art  to  Uoi!  *  '*] 

*  To  the  Eclectic  or  Chrlstiaa  Reviewers  I  hare  to  return 
thanks  for  the  fervour  of  that  cliarity  which,  in  1H09,  induced 
them  to  express  a  hope  tliat  a  tl&ing  tlien  published  by  me 
might  lead  to  certain  consequences,  wldch,  alUiottgh  natural 
enough,  surely  came  but  rashly  firom  reverend  lips.  I  refer 
them  to  their  own  pages,  where  ther  congratulated- them- 
selves on  the  prospect  of  a  tilt  between  Mr.  JdBrey  and  myself, 
from  which  some  great  good  was  to  accrue,  provided  one  or 
both  were  knocked  on  the  head.  Having  survived  two 
years  and  a  half  those  **  Elegies  '*  which  they  were  kindly 
preparing  to  review,  I  have  no  peculiar  gusto  to  give  them 
'*  so  Joynil  a  trouble,**  except.  Indeed,  **  upon  eompulslon, 
Hal ; "  but.  If,  as  David  says  in  the  **  Rivals,^*  it  should  come 
to  "  bloody  sword  and  gun  fluting,*'  we  **  won't  nm,  will 
we.  Sir  Lucius  ?'*  I  do  not  know  what  I  had  done  to  these 
Eclectic  gentlemen :  my  works  are  their  Inwftal  perquisite,  to 
be  hewn  m  pieces  like  Agag,  if  it  seem  meet  unto  them  :  but 
why  tliey  should  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  kill  oflT  their  author,  I 
am  ignorant.  **  The  race  is  not  always  to  tlM  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong : "  and  now.  as  these  Christiana  have 
**  smote  me  on  one  cheek,**  I  hold  them  op  the  other ;  and, 
in  return  for  their  good  wishes,  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
repeating  them.  Had  any  other  set  of  men  expressed  such 
sentlmenu,  I  should  have  smiled,  and  left  them  to  the  **  re- 
cording angel ; "  but  from  the  pharisees  of  Christianity 
decency  might  be  expected.  I  can  assure  these  brethren, 
that,  publican  and  sinner  as  I  am,  I  would  not  liave  treated 
**  mine  encmy*s  dog  thus.*'  To  show  them  the  superiority 
of  my  brotherly  love,  if  ever  the  Reverend  Messrs.  Simeon 
or  lUmsden  should  be  engsjged  In  such  a  conflict  as  that  in 
which  they  reauested  me  to  tali,  I  hope  they  mar  escape  with 
being  **  winged  '*  only,  and  that  Heaviside  may  be  at  hand  to 
extract  the  ball.  —  [The  following  is  the  charitable  passage 
In  the  Eclectic  Review  of  which  Lord  Byron  speaks :  — "  If 
the  noble  lord  and  the  learned  advocate  have  the  courage 
requisite  to  sustain  their  mutual  insults,  we  shall  probably 
soon  hear  the  explocions  of  another  kind  of  Mprr-war,  after 
the  lashion  of  the  ever  memorable  duel  whicn  the  latter  is 
said  to  have  fought,  or  seemed  to  fight,  with  *  Little  Moore.* 
We  confess  there  Is  tufScient  provocation,  if  not  in  the  cri> 
tique,  at  least  in  the  satire,  to* urge  a  *  man  of  honour*  to 
defy  .his  assailant  to  mortal  combat.  Of  this  we  shall  no 
doubt  hear  more  in  due  time.**] 

3  [**  Alas  1   I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes.**—  Vac- 
bcth.] 
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Hast  thou  no  wrath,  or  wish  to  give  it  vent  ? 

No  wit  for  nobles,  dunces  by  descent  ? 

No  jest  on  «  minors,"  quibbles  on  a  name,  * 

Nor  one  facetious  paragraph  of  blame  ? 

Is  it  for  this  on  Ilion  I  have  stood. 

And  thought  of  Homer  less  than  Holyrood  ? 

On  shore  of  Euxlne  or  £gean  sea 

My  hate,  untraveird,  fondly  tum'd  to  thee. 

Ah  !  let  me  cease ;  in  vain  my  bosom  bums, 

From  Corydon  unkind  Alexis  turns :  3 

Thy  rhymes  are  vain ;  thy  Jeffrey  then  forego 

Nor  woo  that  anger  which  he  will  not  show. 

yvhat  then  ? — £dina  starves  some  lankcr  son, 

To  write  an  article  thou  canst  not  shun ; 

Some  less  fitstidious  Scotchman  shall  be  found. 

As  bold  in  Billingsgate,  though  less  renown'd. 

As  if  at  table  some  discordant  dish 
Should  shock  our  optics,  such  as  frogs  for  fish  ; 
As  oil  in  lieu  of  butter  men  dccr>% 
And  ix>ppies  please  not  in  a  modem  pic ; 
If  all  such  mixtures  then  be  half  a  crime, 
We  muit  have  excellence  to  relish  rhyme. 
Mere  roast  and  boird  no  epicure  invites ; 
Thus  poetry  disgusts,  or  else  delights. 

Who  shoot  not  flying  rarely  touch  a  gun : 
Will  he  who  swims  not  to  the  river  run  ? 

Ut  gratat  inter  mensas  fyrnphonia  discnn, 

Et  craMum  unguentum,  et  Sardo  cum  melle  popaver 

Offendunt,  potoret  dud  quia  coma  sine  ifltls  ; 

Sic  animls  natum  Inrentumque  poema  Juvandii, 

SI  paulum  a  summo  decessit,  rergit  ad  imum. 

Ludere  qui  netcit.  campestribus  abstinet  arrnis, 
Indoctusque  pllae,  disdTft,  trociiire,  quiescit, 
Ke  spissc  rtsum  tollant  impune  corona : 
Qui  nescit,  renus  tamen  audet  fingere  I  —  Quidni  ? 
Liber  et  ingenuui  prciertim  ceniua  equeitrem 

1  [See  the  memorable  critique  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on 
**  Hours  of  Idleness/'  anti,  p.  419.] 

*  Inrenies  alium,  si  te  hie  fastldlt  Alexin. 

>  [Lord  Byron's  taste  for  boxing  brought  him  acquainted, 
tt  an  early  period,  with  this  distinguished,  and.  It  Is  not  too 
much  to  sav,  respected,  professor  of  the  art ;  for  whom, 
throughout  life,  he  continued  to  entertain  a  sincere  regard. 
In  a  note  to  the  eleventh  canto  of  Don  Juan,  be  calls  blm 
**  his  old  friend,  and  corroreal  pastor  and  master."] 

*  Mr.  Souther  has  lately  tied  another  canister  to  his  tail  in 
the  **  Curse  of  Kehama,"  maugre  the  neglect  of  Bladoc,  &c., 
and  has  in  one  instance  had  a  wonderAu  efffect.  A  literary 
friend  of  mine,  walking  out  one  lovely  evening  last  summer, 
on  the  eleventh  bridge  of  the  Paddington  canal,  was  aUrmetl 
by  the  cnr  of  "  one  in  Jeopardy : "  he  rushed  alonyr,  collected 
a  body  or  Irish  havmaliers  (supping  on  butter-milic  in  an  ad- 
jacent paddock),  procured  three  rakes,  one  eeUspear,  and  a 
landing-net.  and  at  last  (horresco  referens)  pulled  out  —  his 
own  publisher.  The  unfortunate  man  was  gone  for  ever, 
and  so  was  a  large  quarto  wherewith  he  had  taken  the  leap, 
which  proved,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been  Mr.  Southey's  last 
work.  Its  **  alacrity  of  sinking  "  w.ns  so  great,  that  it  has 
never  since  been  heard  of ;  though  some  maintain  that  It  Is 
at  this  moment  concealed  at  Alderman  Birch's  pastry  pre- 
mises, Comhill.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  coroner's  inquest 
brought  In  a  verdict  of"  Fclo  de  bibllopoUk "  against  a  "  quarto 
unknown  ;  **  and  circumstantial  evidence  being  since  strong 
against  the  "  Curse  of  Kehama"  (of  which  the  above  words 
are  an  exact  description),  it  will  be  tried  by  its  peers  next 
session,  in  Grub-stri>ei — Arthur.  Alfred,  Davideis,  Richard 
CiPur  de  Lion,  Exodus,  Exodia,  Epigoniad,  Calvary,  Fall  of 
Cambria.  Siege  of  Acre,  Don  Roderick,  and  Tom  l*humb 
the  Great,  are  the  names  of  the  twelve  jurors.  The  judges 
are  Pye,  Bowles,  and  the  bellman  of  St.  Sepulchre's.  'The 
same  advocates,  pro  and  con,  will  be  employed  as  arc  now 
engaged  in  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  celebrated  cause  In  the 
Scotch  courts.    The  public  anxiously  await  the  result,  and 

all  tne  publishers  will  be  sultpoenacd  as  witnesses But 

Mr.  Souther  has  published  the  "  Curse  of  Kehama,"  — an 
Invitine  title  to  quibblers.  By  the  bye,  it  is  a  good  deal 
beneatn  Scott  and  Campbell,  and  not  much  above  Southey, 
to  allow  the  booby  Ballantyne  to  entitle  them,  in  the  Edin- 


And  men  unpractised  in  exchanging  knocks 
Must  go  to  Jackson  >  ere  they  dare  to  box. 
Whate'er  the  weapon,  cudgel,  fist,  or  foil. 
None  reach  expertneas  without  years  of  toil ; 
But  fifty  dunces  can,  with  perfect  case. 
Tag  twenty  thousand  couplets,  when  they  please. 
Why  not  ? — shall  I,  thus  qualifled  to  sit 
For  rotten  boroughs,  never  show  my  \Tit  ? 
Shall  I,  whose  fiithers  with  the  quorum  sate. 
And  lived  in  freedom  on  a  fair  estate ; 
Who  left  me  heir,  with  stables,  kennels,  packs. 
To  all  their  income,  and  to — ttcice  its  tax ; 
Whose  form  and  pedigree  have  scarce  a  fault. 
Shall  I,  I  say,  suppress  my  attic  bait  ? 

Thus  think  "  the  mob  of  gentlemen ; "  but  you. 
Besides  alt  this,  must  have  some  genius  too. 
Be  this  your  sober  Judgment,  and  a  mle. 
And  print  not  piping  hot  from  Southey*s  school, 
VTho  (ere  another  Thalaba  appears), 
I  trust,  will  spare  us  for  at  least  nine  years. 
And   bark  *ye,    Southey  *  1     pray  —  but  don't   be 

vex'd— 
Bum  all  your  last  three  works — and  half  the  next. 
But  why  this  vain  advice  ?  once  published,  books 
Can  never  be  rccall*d — ttom  pastry-cooks  ! 
Though  "  Madoc,"  with  "  ?ucelle  *,"  instead  of  punk. 
May  travel  back  to  Quito — on  a  trunk  !  0 

Summam  nummorum,  vitioque  remotus  ab  omni. 

Tu  nihil  invita  dices  faclesve  Minerva : 

Id  tibi  Judicium  est,  ca  mens ;  cl  quid  tamen  ollm 

Scripserls,  in  Metll  descendat  Judicls  aures, 

Et  patris,  et  nostras,  nonumque  prematur  in  annum, 

Membranls  Intus  positls.    Delere  Ucebit 

Quod  non  edideris ;  neselt  vox  missa  revertl. 

Sylvestret  homines  sacer  interpresque  deorum 
Csdibus  et  victu  foedo  deterruit  Orpheus : 
DIctus  Ob  hoc  lenire  tigres,  rabidosque  leones : 

burgh  Annual  Register  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  Southey  is 
editor)  "  the  grand  poetical  triumvirate  of  the  day."  But, 
on  second  thoughts,  it  can  be  no  great  degree  of  praise  to 
be  the  one-eyed  leaders  of  the  blind,  though  they  might  as 
well  keep  to  themselves  "  Scott's  thirty  thousand  copies 
sold,"  which  must  sadly  discomfit  poor  Southey's  unsale- 
ables.  •  Poor  Southey,  It  should  seem.  Is  the  "  Lepldus  "  of 
this  poetical  triumvirate.  I  am  only  surprised  to  see  him  In 
such  good  company. 

**  Such  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  he  came  there." 
The  trio  are  well  defined  in  the  sixth  proposition  of  Euclid : 
**  Because.  In  the  triangles  D  B  C,  A  C  B,  D  B  Is  equal  to 
A  C,  and  B  C  common  to  both  ;  the  two  sides  D  B,  B  C,  are 
equal  to  the  two  A  C,  C  B,  each  to  each,  and  the  ancle  DBG 
is  eoual  to  the  angle  A  C  B :  therefore,  the  base  D  C  is  equal 
to  the  base  AB.  and  the  triangle  DBC  (3Ir.  Southey)  Is 
eoual  to  the  triangle  A  C  B,  the  iet*  to  the  greater,  which  is 
adturd,"  Ac.  ^  The  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Register  will 
find  the  rest  of  the  theorem  hard  by  his  stabling ;  he  has 
only  to  cross  the  river;  'tU  the  first  turnpike  t'other  side 
"  Pons  Asinorum."  • 

»  Voltaire's  "  Pucelle"  Is  not  quite  so  immaculate  as  Mr. 
Southey's  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  yet  I  am  aOraid  the  French- 
man  has  both  more  truth  and  poetry  too  on  his  side— (they 
rarely  go  together)  — than  our  patrioUc  minstrel,  whose  first 
essay  was  in  praise  of  a  fanatical  French  strumpet,  whoso 
title  of  witch  would  bo  correct  with  the  change  of  the  first 
letter. 

•  Like  Sir  Bland  Burges's  "  Richard  ;"  the  tenth  book  of 
which  1  read  at  Malta,  on  a  trunk  of  Eyre's.  19.  Cockspur- 
street.  If  this  be  doubted,  I  shall  buy  a  portmanteau  to  quote 


c-> 


e  This  Latin  has  sorely  puizled  the  Universitv  of  Edin- 
burgh. Ballantyne  said  it  meant  the  "  Bridge  of  Berwick.** 
but  Southey  cUifmcd  it  as  h.'Uf  English  ;  Scott  swore  it  was 
the  "  Brig  o'  Stirling  ;"  he  had  just  passed  two  King  James's 
and  a  dozen  Douglasses  over  it.  At  last  it  was  decided  by 
Jeffrey,  that  it  meant  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  "  counter 
of  Archy  Constable's  shop.**^ 
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Orpheus,  we  learn  from  Ovid  and  Lemprieret 
Led  all  wild  beasts  but  women  by  the  ear ; 
And  had  he  fiddled  at  the  present  hour. 
We  *d  seen  the  lions  waltzing  in  the  Tower ; 
And  old  Amphion,  such  were  minstrds  then. 
Had  built  St  Paul's  without  the  aid  of  Wren. 
Verse  too  was  justice,  and  the  bards  of  Greece 
Did  more  thim  constables  to  keep  the  peace ; 
AbolUh*d  cuckoldom  with  much  applause, 
Call'd  county  meeting  and  enforced  the  laws. 
Cut  down  crown  influence  with  reforming  scythes. 
And  served  the  church — without  demanding  tithes ; 
And  hence,  throughout  all  Hellas  and  the  East, 
Each  poet  was  a  prophet  and  a  priest, 
^Vhose  oId-establish*d  board  of  joint  controls 
Included  kingdoms  in  the  cure  of  souls. 

Next  rose  the  martial  Homer,  Epic's  prince, 
And  fighting  *s  been  in  foshion  ever  since. 
And  old  TyrtKUS,  when  the  Spartans  warr*d, 
( .\  limping  leader,  but  a  lofty  bard,)  ^ 
Though  wall*d  Ithome  had  resisted  long, 
Reduced  the  fortress  by  the  force  of  song. 

When  oracles  prevailed,  in  times  of  old. 
In  song  alone  Apollo's  will  was  told : 
Then  if  your  verse  is  what  all  verse  should  be, 
.\jid  gods  were  not  ashamed  on't,  why  should  we  ? 

The  Muse,  like  mortal  females,  may  be  woo'd ; 
In  turns  she  11  seem  a  Faphian,  or  a  prude ; 
Fierce  as  a  bride  when  first  she  feels  affright. 
Mild  as  the  same  upon  the  second  night ; 
Wild  as  the  wife  of  alderman  or  peer. 
Now  for  his  grace,  and  now  a  grenadier  I 
Her  eyes  beseem,  her  heart  belies,  her  zone. 
Ice  in  a  crowd,  and  lava  when  alone. 

If  verse  be  studied  with  some  show  of  art. 
Kind  Nature  always  will  perform  her  part ; 

DIcCus  eC  Amphion,  Ttaebanae  cooditor  arcis, 
Saza  morere  lono  testxidlnU,  et  prece  bUnda 
Duoere  quo  relief:  f\iiC  hcc  lapientia  quondam, 
Publica  privatit  sacernere ;  sacra  profanis ; 
Concubito  prohlbere  vago ;  dare  jura  maritis ; 
Oppida  moliri ;  leget  Inddere  ligno. 
Sic  honor  et  nomen  dlTinU  Tatlbus  atone 
Carminlbiu  Tenit.    Post  bos  insignis  Homems 
Tjrrtttusque  mares  animos  in  Marcia  bella 
Verslbus  exacuit ;  dictse  per  carmina  sortes, 
Et  Tit«  monstrau  via  est :  eC  gratia  regum 
Pieriis  tentata  modls :  ludusque  repertus, 
Et  longonmi  operum  finis :  ne  forte  piuiori 

*  [Lord  Byron  had  originally  written  — 

"  As  lame  as  I  am,  but  a  better  bard.** 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Moore's  Notices  will  appreciate  the  feeling 
which,  no  doubt,  influenced  Lord  Byron  s  alteration  of  the 
manuscript  line.] 

*  TThe  red  hand  of  Ulster,  Introduced  generally  in  a  canton, 
marks  ttie  shield  of  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.] 

*  [**  Poffio.'*—  In  the  original  MS.  **  Rogen,'*'i 

<  **  Turn  quoque  mannorea  caput  a  cerrice  rerulsom, 
Gurgite  cum  medio  portaos  CEagrius  Hebrus, 
Volreret  Eur^'dicen  vox  Ipsa,  et  frigida  lingua  ; 
Ah,  miseram  ^urydiccn  !  anima  fugiente  Tocabat ; 
Eurydicen  toto  reVerebant  flumine  ripae.'* 

Georgte.  It.  623. 

*  I  beg  Natlianiel's  pardon :  he  Is  not  a  cobbler ;  ff  is  a 
tailor,  but  begged  Capel  Loflt  to  sink  the  profession  in  his 

preface  to  two  pair  of  panta psha  \  —  of  cantos,  which  he 

wislied  the  public  to  try  on  ;  but  the  lieve  of  a  iiatron  let  it 
out.  mid  so  far  sared  the  expense  of  an  adrertiscment  to  his 
country  customers.  —  Merry's  **  Moorfields  whine*'-  was 
nothing  to  all  this.    The  **  Delia  Cruscans  "  were  people  of 


Though  without  genius,  and  a  native  vein 
Of  wit,  we  loathe  an  artifldal  strain  — 
Yet  art  and  nature  join'd  will  win  the  prise. 
Unless  they  act  like  us  and  our  allies. 

The  youth  who  trains  to  ride,  or  run  a  race, 
Must  bear  privations  with  unrufllcd  ftce. 
Be  call'd  to  labour  when  he  thinks  to  dine. 
And,  harder  still,  leave  wenching  and  his  wine. 
Ladies  who  sing,  at  least  who  sing  at  sight. 
Have  followed  music  through  her  fSuthcst  flight ; 
But  rhymers  tell  you  neither  more  nor  less, 
••  I  've  got  a  pretty  poem  for  the  press ;  •• 
And  that's  enough ;  then  write  and  print  so  fiut ;  — 
If  Satan  take  the  hindmost,  who'd  be  last  ? 
They  storm  the  types,  they  publish,  one  and  all. 
They  leap  the  counter,  and  they  leave  the  stalL 
Provincial  maidens,  men  of  high  command. 
Tea,  baronets  have  ink'd  the  bloody  hand  l« 
Cash  cannot  quell  them ;  PoIlio>  play'd  this  prank, 
(Then  Phoebus  first  found  credit  in  a  bank  !) 
Not  all  the  living  only,  but  the  dead. 
Fool  on,  as  fiuent  as  an  Orpheus'  head  ;4 
Damn'd  all  their  days,  they  posthumously  thrive  — 
Dug  up  finom  dust,  though  buried  when  alive  1 
Reviews  record  this  epidemic  crime. 
Those  Books  of  Martyrs  to  the  rage  for  rhyme. 
Alas !  woe  worth  the  scribbler !  often  seen 
In  Morning  Post,  or  Monthly  Magazine. 
There  lurk  his  earlier  lays ;  but  soon,  hot-press*«l. 
Behold  a  quarto  I — Tarts  must  teU  the  rest 
Then  leave,  ye  wise,  the  lyre's  precarious  chords 
To  muse-mad  baronets,  or  madder  lords, 
Or  country  Crispins,  now  grown  somewhat  stale. 
Twin  Doric  minstrels,  drunk  with  Doric  ale  { 
Hark  to  those  notes,  narcoticaUy  soft 
The  cobbler-laureats^  sing  to  Capel  Loflt  \^ 
Till,  lo  1  that  modem  Itfidaa,  as  he  hears. 
Adds  an  ell  growth  to  his  egregious  ears  I 

Sit  tibi  Mosa  lyrse  solert,  eC  cantor  Apollo. 
Natura  flere(  laudabile  carmen,  an  arte, 
Quanitum  est :  ego  nee  studium  sine  dlTite  rena. 
Nee  rude  quid  prosit  Tideo  Ingpenium ;  alterlus  sic 
Altera  posdt  opem  res,  eC  conjurat  amice. 
Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  continsere  meCam, 
Multa  tulit  fedtque  puer ;  sudavlt  et  alsit ; 
Abstinuit  Venere  et  vino :  qui  Pythia  cantat 
Tibicen,  didicit  prius,  extimuitque  magistrum. 
Nunc  satis  est  dixisse ;  Ego  mira  poemata  pango : 
Oocupet  extremum  scabies  ;  mihi  turpe  reunqui  est, 
Et  quod  non  didid,  sane  nesdre  fiitert. 
•  •••••• 

some  education,  and  no  profession ;  but  these  Arcadiaos 
("  Arcades  ambo" — bumpkins  both)  send  out  their  natiT« 
nonsense  without  the  smallest  alloy,  and  leare  all  the  shoes 
and  smallclothes  In  the  parish  unrepaired,  to  patch  up  Ele- 
gies on  Enclosures  and  Pcans  to  Gunpowder.  Sitting  on  a 
shopboard.  they  describe  fields  of  battle,  when  the  only  blood  ^ 
they  erer  saw  was  shed  fhnn  the  finger  ;  and  an  **  Essav  oo  ' 
War  "  is  produced  by  the  ninth  part  of  a  "  poet." 

*'  And  own  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate." 

Did  Nathan  ever  read  that  line  of  Pope  ?  and  if  he  did,  why 
not  take  It  as  his  motto  ?  —  [See  lusle,  p.  432.  note.] 

*  This  well  meaning  gentleman  has  spoiled  some  exodlent 
shoemakers,  and  been  accessory  to  the  poetical  undoing  of 
many  of  the  industrious  poor.  Nathaniel  Bloomfleld  and 
his  orother  Bobby  hare  set  all  Somersetshire  sin|ring ;  nor 
has  the  malady  confined  itself  to  one  county.  Pratt  too 
(who  once  was  wiser)  has  caught  the  contagion  of  patronage, 
and  decoyed  a  poor  fellow  named  Blackett  into  poetry ;  but 
he  died  auring  the  openUion,  leaving  one  child  and  two  vo- 
lumes of  "  Remains  '*  utterly  destitute.  The  girl,  if  she 
don't  take  a  poetical  twist,  and  come  forth  as  a  shoe-making 
Sappho,  may  do  well ;  but  the  **  tragedies  "  are  as  rickecty 
as  u  they  had  been  the  oflkpring  of  an  Earl  or  a  Seatonian 
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Give  light  to  passages  too  much  in  shade. 

Nor  let  a  doubt  obscure  one  vene  you  Ve  made ; 

Your  fHend*s  *'  a  Johnson,**  not  to  leaye  one  word. 

However  trifling,  which  maf  seem  absurd ; 

Such  erring  trifles  lead  to  serious  His, 

And  furnish  food  for  critics  >,  or  their  quills. 

As  the  Scotch  fiddle,  with  its  touching  tune. 
Or  the  sad  influence  of  the  angry  moon. 
All  men  avoid  bad  writers*  ready  tongues. 
As  yawning  waiters  fly  ^  Fltscribble's'  lungs ; 
Yet  on  he  mouths — ten  minutes — tedious  each 
As  prelate's  homily,  or  placeman's  speech  ; 
Long  as  the  last  years  of  a  lingering  lease, 
>Vhen  riot  pauses  until  rents  increase. 
While  such  a  minstrel,  muttering  ftistian,  strays 
0*cr  hedge  and  ditch,  through  unfrequented  ways. 
If  by  some  chance  he  walks  into  a  well. 
And  shouts  for  succour  with  stentorian  yell, 
**  A  rope !  help.  Christians,  as  ye  hope  for  grace ! " 
Nor  woman,  man,  nor  child  will  stir  a  pace ; 
For  there  his  carcass  he  might  freely  iling, 
From  frensy,  or  the  humour  of  the  thing. 
Though  this  has  happen'd  to  more  bards  than  <me ; 
1*11  tell  you  Budgell*s  story, — and  have  done. 

OniamenU :  panim  claris  locem  dare  cosek ; 
Arguet  ambigoa  dJctum ;  mutanda  notabit ; 
Flet  Aristardius :  nee  dicet.  Cor  ego  amicum 
Ofltodam  in  nugit  ?  he  nugae  seria  ducent 
In  maU  derisnm  lemel  exceptumque  unUtre. 

Ut  mala  quem  scabies  aat  morbus  ragius  nrguet, 
Attt  fanatlcus  error  et  iracunda  Diana, 
Vesanum  tedgisse  timent  ftigfuntque  poetam. 
Qui  sapiont ;  agitant  pueri.  IncauUque  sequuntur. 
liic  dura  sublimes  rersus  nictatur.  et  errat, 
SI  relud  mendis  intentus  decidit  auceps 
In  puteum,  foreamre ;  Ilcec,  Saccurrite,  longinn 
Clamet,  lo  dres !  non  sit  qui  toUere  curet. 
Si  quis  coreC  opran  Terre,  et  demittere  Aznem, 
Qui  scis  an  pnidens  hoc  se  dejioertt,  atque 

}  '*  A  cnut  for  the  critics."— ^^rr,  Ai  tke  "  RekeartaL** 

*  And  the  **  waiters  '*  are  the  only  fortunate  people  who 
can  "  flr  "  from  them ;  all  the  rest,  riz.  the  sad  subscribers  to 
the  "  Uterary  Fund,"  being  compelled,  by  courtesy,  to  sit 
oat  the  recitation  without  a  hope  of  exclaiming,  **  Sic  **  (that 
is,  by  choking  Fits  with  bad  wine,  or  worse  poetry)  "  me  ser- 
Tavit  ApoUoT" 

3  ["  FiUscribble.**  origfaially  **  Fitzgerakk"  See  mti, 
p.  431.] 

«  On  hit  table  were  found  these  words :  **  What  Cato  did. 
and  Addison  approred.  cannot  be  wrong."  But  Addison  did 
not "  approve ;  '^  and  if  he  had.  It  would  not  have  mended  the 
matter.  He  had  invited  his  daughter  on  the  same  water- 
party  ;  but  Miss  Budgell.  by  some  accident,  escaped  this  last 
paternal  attention.  Thus  fell  the  sycophant  of  '*  Atticus." 
and  the  enemy  of  Pope ! — [Eustace  Budeell,  a  friend  and 
relative  of  Addison's,  "  leapt  into  the  Thames  "  to  escape  a 
prosecution,  on  account  of  forging  the  will  of  Dr.  TlntLol ; 
in  which  Eustace  had  provided  himself  with  a  legacy  of  two 
thousand  pounds.    To  this  Pope  alludes  — 

**  Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grab-street  on  my  auill. 
And  write  whate'er  he  please— except  my  will."] 

>  [**  We  talked  (sars  Boswell)  of  a  man's  drowning  himself. 
—  Johnson.  *  l  should  never  think  it  time  to  malie  away  with 
mrsclf.'  I  put  the  case  of  Eustace  Budgell,  who  was  accused 
of  forcing  a  will,  and  sunk  himself  in  the  Tliames.  before  the 
trial  of  Its  authenticity  ramo  on.  *  Suppose,  Sir,'  said  I, 
'  that  a  man  is  absolutely  sure  that,  if  ne  lives  a  few  days 
lonKcr,  he  shidl  be  detected  in  a  fraud,  the  consequence  of 
which  will  be  utter  disgrace,  and  expulsion  from  society.' 


Budgell,  a  nigue  and  ifaymcster,  far  no  good, 
(Unless  his  case  be  much  ndsnndcnliiod) 
When  teased  with  ovditon*  oontinaal  claims, 
«  To  die  like  Cato^,**  leapt  Into  the  Thames  I 
And  therefore  be  it  lawAil  throogh  the  town 
For  any  bard  to  poison,  hang^  or  drown.  > 
Who  saves  the  intended  suidde  receives 
Small  thanks  ihMn  him  who  loathes  the  llle  he 

leaves; 
And,  sooth  to  say,  mad  poets  must  not  lose 
The  glory  of  that  death  they  freely  chose. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  some  sorts  of  vene 
Prick  not  the  poet* s  conscience  as  a  curse ; 
Dosed  *  with  vile  drams  on  Sunday  he  was  foond. 
Or  got  a  child  on  consecrated  groimd ! 
And  hence  is  haunted  with  a  rhyming  lage  — 
Fear'd  like  a  bear  just  bursting  fhim  his  cage. 
If  free,  all  fly  his  versifying  flt. 
Fatal  at  once  to  simpleton  or  wit. 
But  him,  unhappy  I  whom  he  seizes, — him 
He  flays  with  recitation  limb  by  limb ; 
Probes  to  the  quick  where'er  he  makes  his  breach. 
And  gorges  like  a  lawyer — or  a  leech,  f 


Servari  nolit  ?    Dkam :  Slcnliqae  poeC» 
Narrab)  interltum.    Dent  ImmortaJis  haberi 
Dum  cupit  Empedodes,  ardentem  frleldtta  iEtnam 
Insiiuit ;  sit  jus,  Uceatque  perire  poem : 
Invitum  oui  servat,  idem  f&dtocddenti. 
Nee  semel  hoc  fedt ;  nee,  si  retractus  ertt,  jam 
Flet  homo,  et  ponet  (kroosc  mortis  amorem. 
Nee  satis  apparet  cur  versus  bctitet :  ntnnn 
Minxerit  in  patrios  dneres,  an  triste  Udental 
Moverit  incestus :  certe  furit,  ac  velut  ursos, 
Objectos  cavese  valuit  si  frangere  dathnw, 
Indoctum  doctumque  togat  redtator  aceTbos. 
Quem  vero  arripuit,  tenet,  ocdditque  legendo, 
Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruorfs,  hirudo. 


JoBNsoN.  *  Then.  Sir.  let  him  go  abroad  to  a  distant  eoonl 

let  him  go  to  some  place  where  he  is  mot  known.    Don't 

him  go  to  the  devil,  where  he  A  known.'  "—See  Boswell. 
vol.  iv.  p.  90.  ed.  1835.] 

*  If  **  dosed  with,"  &e.  be  censured  as  low,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  to  the  origimd  for  something  still  lower ;  and  if  any 
reader  will  translate  "  Minxerit  In  patriot  dneres,"  te.  into 
a  decent  couplet,  I  will  insert  said  ooiqtlet  in  lien  of  the 
present. 

7  [In  tracing  the  fortunes  of  men,  it  it  not  a  Uttie  carious 
to  observe,  how  often  the  course  of  a  whole  life  has  depended 
on  one  single  step.    Had  Lord  Byroo  persisted  in  his  original 
purpose  or  giving  this  poem  to  the  press,  instead  of  Childe 
Harold,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  been  ioet, 
as  a  grest  poet,  to  the  world.  Inferior  M  this  Paraphraaels,  In 
every  respect,  to  his  former  Satire,  and,  in  some  placet,  even 
descending  below  the  level  of  under-graduate  versifiers.  Its 
failure,  there  can  be  littie  doubt,  would  have  been  certain 
and  signal ; — his  former  assailants  would  have  resumed  their 
advantage  over  him,  and  either,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  mor- 
tification,  he  would  have  flung  Chllds  Harold  into  the  fire  ; 
or,  had  he  summoned  up  sufficient  confidence  to  publish  that 
poem,  its  reception,  even  if  suffident  to  letiiete  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  and  his  own,  could  never  have,  at  all,  re- 
sembled that  explosion  of  success, — that  instantaneous  and 
universal  acclaim  of  admiratl<m.  Into  which,  coming,  as  It 
were,  fresh  from  the  land  of  song,  he  surprised  the  world, 
and  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  borne,  buoyant  and  sdf- 
assured,  alone,  through  a  succession  of  new  triumi^s,  each 
more  splendid  than  the  last.    Haqypily,  the  better  jodgmenc 
of  his  friends  averted  such  a  risk. — Mooai.] 
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^tt  Qtuvfit  Of  iHinnrlia. ' 


**  Pallw  te  hoe  vulnere,  Pallu 

Iminolat,  et  pceaam  icelerato  ex  languiM  lamlt. 
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'Athens,  Capachtai  Conront,  March  17. 1811. 

Slow  sinki,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run,  > 
Along  Morea's  hiUs  the  setting  sun ; 
Not,  as  In  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright. 
But  one  unclouded  blase  of  living  light ; 
0*cr  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 
Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  glows ; 
On  old  ^gina's  rock  and  Hydra's  isle 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 
0*er  hb  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine. 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fiist,  the  mountain-shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf^  uncouquer*d  Salamis  i 
Their  asure  arches  through  the  long  expanse. 
More  deeply  purpled,  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 
And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  fh>m  the  land  and  deep, 
Behind  his  Delphian  rock  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  on  eve  his  palest  beam  he  cast 
When,  Athens !  here  thy  wisest  look'd  his  last 
How  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  ftirewell  ray. 
That  closed  their  murder'd  sage's  >  latest  day  I 
Not  yet — not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill, 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonising  eyes. 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes ; 
Gloom  o*er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour. 
The  land  where  Phoebus  never  frown'd  before ; 
But  ere  he  sunk  below  Clthcron's  head. 
The  cup  of  woe  was  quaff  *d — the  spirit  fled ; 
The  soul  of  him  that  scom'd  to  fear  or  fly, 
Who  lived  and  died  as  none  can  live  or  die. 

But,  lo !  firom  high  Hymettua  to  the  plain 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign ;  * 

1  [This  fierce  philippic  on  Lord  Elgin,  whote  collection  of 
Athraion  marble*  was  ultimately  purchased  for  the  nation.  In 
1816,  at  the  cost  of  tblrtr-flve  thousand  pounds,  tras  written 
at  Athens,  in  March.  1811,  and  prepared  for  publication  along 
with  the  "  Hints  from  Horace ;"  but,  like  that  satire,  sup- 
pressed bv  Lord  Bjrron,  Aroro  motires  which  the  reader  will 
easily  understand.  It  was  first  given  to  the  world  in  1828. 
Few  can  wonder  that  Lord  Byron's  feelinfrs  should  hare  been 

Kwerfttlly  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  the  deipoiled  Parthenon  ; 
t  it  is  only  due  to  Lord  Elgin  to  keep  in  mind,  that,  had 
those  precious  marbles  remained,  they  must,  in  all  likelihood, 
hare  perished  for  ever  amidst  the  miseralile  scenes  of  violence 
which  Athens  has  since  witnessed ;  and  that  their  presence 
in  Kngland  has  already,  by  universal  admission,  boon  of  the 
most  essential  advantage  to  the  fine  arts  of  our  own  country. 
The  political  allusions  In  this  poem  are  not  such  as  require 
much  explanation.  It  contains  many  lines,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
the  author,  on  mature  reflection,  clisapproved  of — but  is  too 
rigorous  a  specimen  of  his  iambics  to  be  omittod  in  any  col- 
lective edition  of  his  works.] 

*  [The  splendid  lines  with  which  this  satire  opens,  down  to 
**  As  thus,  wlchin  the  walls  of  Pallas'  fluie,"  first  appeared  at 
the  commencement  of  the  th'rd  canto  of  the  Corsair,  the  au- 
thor having,  at  that  time,  abandoned  all  notion  of  publishing 
the  piece  of  which  they  originally  made  part.] 

3  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  sunset 
(the  hour  of  execution),  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his 
disciples  to  wait  till  the  sun  went  down. 
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No  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm. 
Hides  her  fUr  fhce,  or  girds  her  glowing  form. 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams  play. 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 
And  bright  around,  with  quivering  beams  beset, 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret :  . 
The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  wide. 
Where  meek  Cephisus  sheds  his  scanty  tide. 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque. 
The  Reaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk,  ^ 
And  sad  and  sombre  mid  the  holy  calm. 
Near  Theseus'  fkne,  yon  solitary  palm ; 
All,  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the  eye ; 
And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by.  < 

Again  the  £gean,  heard  no  more  afar. 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  fh>m  elemental  war ; 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  expanse  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mix'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle. 
That  frown,  where  gentler  ocean  deigns  to  smile. 

As  thus,  within  the  walls  of  Pallas'  fiine, 
I  mark'd  the  beauties  of  the  land  and  main. 
Alone,  and  friendless,  on  the  magic  shore. 
Whose  arts  and  arms  but  live  in  poets'  lore ; 
Oft  as  the  matchless  dome  I  tum'd  to  scan. 
Sacred  to  gods,  but  not  secure  fh>m  man. 
The  past  retum'd,  the  present  seem'd  to  cease. 
And  Glory  knew  no  clime  beyond  her  Greece  I 

Hours  roll'd  along,  and  Dian's  orb  on  high 
Had  gain'd  the  centre  of  her  softest  sky ; 
And  yet  unwearied  still  my  footsteps  trod 
O'er  the  vain  shrine  of  many  a  vaxiish'd  god : 
But  chiefly,  Pallas  1  thine ;  when  Hecate's  glare, 
Check'd  by  thy  columns,  fell  more  sadly  fair 

*  The  twiUffht  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  In  our  own 
country ;  the  days  In  winter  are  longer,  but  in  summer  of  less 
duration. 

*  The  kiosk  is  a  Turkish  summer-house ;  the  palm  Is  with- 
out the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  fisr  from  the  tfinple  of 
Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  wall  inciTvenes. 
Cephisus'  stream  Is  indeed  scanty,  and  Ilissus  has  no  stream 
at  all. 

*  [During  our  residence  of  ten  weeks  at  Athens,  there  was 
not,  1  believe,  a  day  of  which  we  did  not  devote  a  part  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  noble  monuments  of  Grecian  genius,  that 
have  outlived  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  outraee  of  bar- 
barous and  antiquarian  despoilers.  The  Temple  of  Theseus, 
which  was  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  our  lodgings,  is  the 
most  perfect  ancient  edifice  in  the  world.  In  this  fiii.ric,  the 
most  enduring  stability,  and  a  simplicity  of  design  peculiarly 
striking,  are  united  with  the  highest  elegance  and  accuracy  of 
workmanship ;  the  characteristic  of  the  Doric  style,  whose 
chaste  beauty  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  first  artists,  to  be 
equalled  by  the  graces  of  any  of  the  other  orders.  A  gen- 
tleman of  Athens,  of  great  taste  and  skill,  assured  us  that, 
after  a  continued  contemplation  of  this  temple,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Parthenon,  he  could  never  again  lotik  with  his 
accustomed  satlsfm^tion  upon  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  ruins 
of  .\thens,  much  L*ss  upon  the  specimens  of  the  more  modem 
species  of  architecture  to  be  seen  in  Italy.  — Iloauocss.] 
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O'er  the  chUl  marble,  where  the  startUng  tvead 
Thrills  the  lone  heart  like  echoes  from  the  dead. 
Long  had  I  mused,  and  treasured  every  trace 
The  wreck  of  Greece  recorded  of  her  race, 
When,  lo  I  a  giant  form  before  me  strode. 
And  Pallas  hail*d  me  in  her  own  abode  I 

Yes,  'twas  Minerva's  self ;  bat,  ah  I  how  changed 
Since  o'er  the  Dardan  field  in  arms  she  ranged  ! 
Not  such  as  erst,  by  her  di\ine  command. 
Her  form  appeared  from  Phidias'  plastic  hard : 
Gone  were  the  terrors  of  her  awful  brow, 
Uer  idle  aegis  bore  no  Gorgon  now ; 
Her  helm  was  dinted,  and  the  broken  lance 
Seem'd  weak  and  shaitless  e'en  to  mortal  glance » 
The  olive  branch,  which  still  she  deign'd  to  clasp, 
Shrunk  from  her  touch,  and  wither'd  in  her  grasp ; 
And,  ah  !  though  still  the  brightest  of  the  sky. 
Celestial  tears  bedimm'd  her  large  blue  eye ; 
Round  the  rent  casque  her  owlet  circled  slow. 
And  moum'd  his  mistress  with  a  shriek  of  woe  ! 

"  Mortal  I" — 'twas  thus  she  spake — **  that  blush 
of  shame 
Proclaims  thee  Briton,  once  a  noble  name ; 
First  of  the  mighty,  foremost  of  the  free, 
Now  honour'd  less  by  all,  and  least  by  me : 
Chief  of  thy  foes  shall  Pallas  still  be  found. 
Seek'st  thou  the  cause  of  loathing  ?  — look  anMind. 
Lo !  here,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire, 
I  saw  successive  tyrannies  expire. 
'Scaped  from  the  ravage  of  the  Turk  and  Goth,  i 
Thy  country  sends  a  spoiler  worse  than  both.  > 
Survey  this  vacant,  violated  fkne ; 
Recount  the  relics  torn  that  yet  remain  : 
These  Cccrops  placed,  this  Pericles  adom'd,' 
T^at  Adrian  rear'd  when  drooping  Science  moum'd. 
What  more  I  owe  let  gratitude  attest — 
Know,  Alaric  and  Elgin  did  the  rest. 
That  all  may  learn  frt)m  whence  the  plunder  :r  came. 
The  insulted  wall  sustains  his  hated  name  *  : 
For  Elgin's  fame  thus  grateful  Pallas  pleads. 
Below,  his  name — above,  behold  his  deeds  I  ^ 
Be  ever  hail'd  with  equal  honour  here 
The  Gothic  monarch  and  the  Pictish  peer : 
Arms  gave  the  first  his  right,  the  last  had  none. 
But  basely  stole  what  leas  barbarians  won. 
So  when  the  lion  quits  his  fell  repast. 
Nest  prowls  the  wolf,  the  filthy  Jackal  last : 
Flesh,  limbs,  and  blood  the  former  make  their  own. 
The  last  poor  brute  securely  gnaws  the  bone. 
Yet  still  the  gods  are  just,  and  crimes  are  cross'd : 
See  here  what  Elgin  won,  and  what  he  lost ! 

1  rOn  the  piaster  wall,  on  the  west  side  of  the  chapel,  these 
woras  hare  been  Tery  deeply  cut :  — 

QOOD  KOK  PBCKBUirr  GOTI, 

Hoc  rscBRONT  Scon. 

The  mortar  wall,  yet  fresh  when  we  saw  It,  sopplylnf  the 
place  of  the  sutue  now  in  Lord  Elgin's  collection,  serres  as  a 
comment  on  this  text.  This  eiilonr  of  the  GoChs  alludes  to 
an  unfounded  storj  of  a  Greek  historian,  who  relates  that 
Alaric,  either  terntied  by  two  phantoms,  one  of  Minerra  her* 
self,  the  other  of  Achilles,  terrible  as  when  he  strode  towards 
the  walls  of  Troy  to  his  friends,  or  struck  with  a  rererentlai 
respect,  had  spared  the  treasures,  ornaments,  and  people  of 
the  veoerable  city. —  Hobhocsb.] 

*  [In  the  original  MS 

**  Ah,  Athens  !  scarce  escaped  from  Turk  and  Goth : 
Hell  sends  a  paltry  Scotchman  wor»c  than  both."] 
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Another  name  with  kia  poilutei  my  shrine : 
Behold  where  Dian's  beams  disdain  to  shine  I 
Some  retribution  still  might  Palks  daim. 
When  Venus  half  avenged  Minerva's  atuune.**  * 

She  ceased  awhile,  and  thus  I  dared  reply. 
To  soothe  the  vengeance  kindling  in  her  eye : 
«<  Daughter  of  Jove  I  in  Britain's  iAjured  name, 
A  true-born  Briton  may  the  deed  Hiaohiim 
Frown  not  on  England ;  England  owns  him  not : 
Athena,  no  I  thy  plunderer  was  a  Scot 
Ask'st  thou  the  difference  ?  From  fair  Phyle's  towers 
Survey  Bdeotia ; — Caledonia's  ours. 
And  well  I  know  within  that  bastard  land  7 
Hath  Wisdom's  goddess  never  held  command ; 
A  barren  soil,  where  Nature's  germs,  confined 
To  stem  sterility,  can  stint  the  mind ; 
Whose  thistle  well  betrays  the  niggard  earth. 
Emblem  of  all  to  whom  the  land  gives  birth  ; 
Each  genial  influence  niurtured  to  resist ; 
A  land  of  meanness,  sophlitry,  and  mist. 
Each  breeze  from  foggy  mount  and  marshy  plain 
Dilutes  with  drivel  every  drissly  brain. 
Till,  burst  at  length,  each  watery  head  overflows. 
Foul  as  their  soil,  and  frigid  as  their  snows. 
Then  thousand  schemes  of  petulance  and  pride 
Despatch  her  scheming  children  fiu*  and  wide : 
Some  east,  some  west,  some  every  where  but  north. 
In  quest  of  lawless  gain,  they  issue  forth. 
And  thus — accursed  be  the  day  and  year !  — 
She  sent  a  Pict  to  play  the  felon  here. 
Yet  Caledonia  claims  some  native  worth, 
As  dull  Boeotia  gave  a  Pindar  birth ; 
So  may  her  few,  the  lettered  and  the  brave. 
Bound  to  no  dime,  and  victon  of  the  grave. 
Shake  off  the  sordid  dust  of  such  a  land. 
And  shine  like  children  of  a  happier  strand ; 
As  once,  of  yore,  in  some  obnoxious  place. 
Ten  names  (if  found)  had  saved  a  wretched  race." 

**  Mortal ! "  the  blue-eycd  maid  resumed,  **  once 
Bear  bock  my  mandate  to  thy  native  shore.       [more 
Though  fallen,  alas  I  this  vengeance  yet  is  mine. 
To  turn  my  counsels  tkr  fh>m  lands  like  thine. 
Hear  then  in  silence  Pallas'  stem  behest ; 
Hear  and  believe,  for  Time  will  tell  the  rest 

■*  First  on  the  head  of  him  who  did  this  deed 
My  curse  shall  light, — on  him  and  all  his  seed  : 
Without  one  spark  of  intellectual  fire, 
Be  all  the  sons  as  senseless  as  the  sire : 
If  one  with  wit  the  parent  brood  .disgrace. 
Believe  him  bastard  of  a  brighter  race : 

■ 

*  This  is  spoken  of  the  dty  in  general,  and  not  of  the  Acro- 
polis in  particular.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Ohrmplas,  by  some 
supposed  the  Pantheon,  was  finished  by  Hadrian;  sixteen 
roiiimns  are  standing,  of  the  most  beaotiftil  marble  and  archi- 
tecture. 

*  [OntheoriglnalMS.  Is  written— 

**  Aspice  quos  Pallas  Scoto  concedit  honores, 
Inft-i  Stat  nomen — fiicta  supraqoe  ride.'*] 

*  rFor  Lord  Byron's  detailed  remarks  oo  Lord  Elgin's 
dealing  with  the  Parthenon,  see  Appindix,  note  A.  to  the 
second  canto  of  Childe  Harold.] 

*  His  lordship*s  name,  and  that  of  one  who  no  longer  bears 
It,  are  carred  conspicuously  on  the  Parthenon ;  above,  in  a 

Krt  not  far  distant,  are  the  torn  remnants  of  the  basso  re- 
Tos.  destroyed  in  a  rain  attempt  to  remove  them. 

7  "  Irish  bastards,"  according  to  Sir  r..n.jh».,  O'Brallag^ 
han. 
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Still  with  his  hirelixig  ftitlsts  let  him  prate. 
And  Folly*!  praise  repay  for  Wisdom's  hate ; 
Long  of  their  patron's  giisto  let  them  tell. 
Whose  noblest,  native  gusto  is — to  sell : 
To  sell,  and  make — may  Shame  record  the  day  ! — 
The  state  receiver  of  his  pilfer'd  prey.  * 
Meantime,  the  flattering,  feeble  dotard,  West, 
Europe's  worst  dauber,  and  poor  Britain's  best. 
With  palsied  hand  shall  turn  each  model  o'er. 
And  own  himself  an  infknt  of  fourscore.  3 
Be  all  the  bruisers  cull'd  from  all  SL  Giles* 
That  art  and  nature  may  compare  their  styles ; 
While  brawny  brutes  in  stupid  wonder  stare. 
And  marvel  at  his  lordship's  *  stone  shop ' '  there. 
Round  the  throng'd  gate  shall  sauntering  coxcombs 

creep. 
To  lounge  and  lucubrate,  to  prate  and  peep ; 
While  many  a  languid  maid,  with  longing  sigh. 
On  giant  statues  casts  the  curious  eye ; 
The  room  with  transient  glance  appears  to  skim, 
Tet  marks  the  mighty  back  and  length  of  limb  ; 
Mourns  o'er  the  difference  of  uoia  and  then ; 
Exclaims,  *  These  Greeks  indeed  were  proper  men  !* 
Draws  sly  comparisons  of  Mete  with  those. 
And  envies  La2s  all  her  Attic  beaux. 
When  shall  a  modem  maid  have  swains  like  these ! 
Alas  1  Sir  Harry  is  no  Hercules  ! 
And  last  of  all,  amidst  the  gaping  crew, 
Some  calm  spectator,  as  he  takes  his  view. 
In  silent  indignation  mix'd  with  grief. 
Admires  the  plunder,  but  abhors  the  thief.  * 
Oh,  loathed  in  life,  nor  pardon'd  in  the  dust, 
Bfay  hate  pursue  his  sacrilegious  lust  1 
Link*d  with  the  fool  that  fired  the  Ephesian  dome, 
Shall  vengeance  follow  far  beyond  the  tomb. 
And  Eratostratus  and  Elgin  shine 
In  many  a  branding  page  and  burning  line ; 
Alike  reserved  for  aye  to  stand  accursed. 

Perchance  the  second  blacker  than  the  first 

* 

"  So  let  him  stand,  through  ages  yet  unborn, 
Flx'd  statue  on  the  pedestal  of  Scorn ; 
Though  not  for  him  alone  revenge  shall  wait. 
But  fits  thy  country  for  her  coming  fate  : 
Hers  were  the  deeds  that  taught  her  lawless  son 
To  do  what  oft  Britannia's  self  had  done. 
Look  to  the  Baltic — biasing  fhnn  afar. 
Tour  old  aDy  yet  mourns  perfidious  war.  * 
Not  to  such  deeds  did  Pallas  lend  her  aid, 
Or  break  the  compact  which  herself  had  made ; 
Far  from  such  councils,  from  the  faithless  field 
She  fled — but  left  behind  her  Gorgon  shield : 
A  ihtal  gift,  that  tum'd  your  flriends  to  stone. 
And  left  lost  Albion  hated  and  alone. 

**  Look  to  the  .East,  where  Ganges'  swarthy  race 
Shall  shake  your  tyrant  empire  to  its  base ; 

>  [in  181(),  thlrt7-flT«  thousand  poundi  were  roted  by  Par> 
ItamenC  for  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin  marbles.] 

*  Mr.  West,  on  seeing  the'^IClgin  Collection"  (I  suppose 
we  shaU  hear  of  the  '*  Abershaw  "  and  **  Jack  Shephard  *^  col- 
lection), declares  himself  *'  a  mere  tyro  "  in  art. 

*  Poor  Cribb  was  sadlj  pusxled  when  the  marbles  were  first 
exhibited  at  Elgin  House:  he  asked  if  it  was  not  "a  stone 
shop  ?  "  —  He  was  right ;  it  is  a  shop. 

*  [That  the  Elgin  marbles  will  contribute  to  the  improre- 
ment  of  arc  in  England,  cannot  be  doubted.  Thej  must  cer- 
t.iiiily  open  the  ryes  of  the  British  artists,  and  prove  that  the 
true  and  only  niaii  to  simplicity  nnd  beniity  is  the  study  of 
nature.  Dut,  liad  we  a  right  to  diminish  the  interest  of  Athens 
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Lo  t  there  Bebellion  rean  her  ghastly  head. 
And  glares  the  Nemesis  of  native  dead ; 
Till  Indus  rolls  a  deep  purpureal  flood. 
And  claims  his  kmg  arrear  of  northern  blood. 
So  may  ye  perish  1 — Pallas,  when  she  gave 
Your  Aree-bom  rights,  forbade  ye  to  enslave. 

"Look  on  your  Spain  I — she  clasps  the  hand  she 

But  boldly  clasps,  and  thrusts  you  from  her  gates. 
Bear  witness,  bright  Barossa  1  thou  canst  tell 
Whose  were  th«  sons  that  bravely  ItMight  and  fell. 
But  Lusitanio,  kind  and  dear  ally. 
Can  spare  a  few  to  fight,  and  sometimes  fly. 
Oh  glorious  fiekl  I  by  Famine  fiercely  won. 
The  Gaul  retires  for  once,  and  all  is  done ! 
But  when  did  Pallas  teach,  that  one  retreat 
Retrieved  three  long  olympiads  of  defeat? 

*'  Look  last  at  home — ye  love  not  to  look  there ; 
On  the  grim  smile  of  comfortless  despair  : 
Tour  city  saddens  :  loud  though  Revel  howls, 
Here  Famine  faints,  and  yonder  Rapine  prowls. 
See  all  alike  of  more  or  less  bereft  ; 
No  misen  tremble  when  there  *s  nothing  left. 
*  Blest  paper  credit '  0  ;  who  shall  dare  to  sing  ? 
It  clogs  like  lead  Corruption's  weary  wing. 
Tet  Pallas  pluck'd  each  premier  by  the  ear. 
Who  gods  and  men  alike  disdain'd  to  hear  ; 
But  one,  repentant  o'er  a  bankrupt  state. 
On  Pallas  calls, — but  calls,  alas !  too  late : 
Then  raves  for  «  •  ;  to  that  Mentor  bends. 
Though  he  and  Pallas  never  yet  wen  friends. 
Him  senates  hear,  whom  never  yet  they  heard, 
Contemptuous  once,  and  now  no  less  absurd. 
So,  once  of  yon,  each  reasonable  fh>g 
Swore  fkith  and  fealty  to  his  sovereign  *  log.' 
Thus  hail'd  your  rulers  their  patrician  clod. 
As  Egypt  chose  an  onion  for  a  god. 

"  Now  fkre  ye  well  1  ei^oy  your  little  hour ; 
Go,  grasp  the  shadow  of  your  vanish'd  power ; 
Gloss  o'er  the  fidlure  of  each  fondest  scheme ; 
Tour   strength  a  name,    your   bloated    wealth    a 

dream. 
Gone  is  that  gold,  the  marvel  of  mankind. 
And  pirates  barter  all  that's  left  behind.  ? 
No  more  the  hirelings,  purchased  near  and  fkr, 
Crowd  to  the  ranks  of  mercenary  war. 
The  idle  merchant  on  the  useless  quay 
Droops  o'er  the  bales  no  bark  may  bear  away ; 
Or,  back  returning,  sees  r^ected  stores 
Rot  piecemeal  on  his  own  encumber'd  shores : 
The  starved  mechanic  breaks  his  rusting  loom. 
And  desperate  mans  him  'gainst  the  coming  doom. 
Then  in  the  semite  of  your  sinking  state 
Show  me  the  man  whose  counsels  may  have  weight. 

for  selfish  notires,  and  prerent  successive  generations  of 
other  nations  from  seeing  those  admirable  sculptures  ?  The 
Temple  of  Minerra  was  spared  as  a  beacon  to  the  world, 
to  direct  it  to  the  knowledge  of  purity  of  taste.  What  can  we 
say  to  the  disappointed  traveller,  who  is  now  deprived  of  the 
rich  gratification  which  would  have  compensated  his  travel 
and  his  toil  ?  It  will  be  little  consolation  to  him  lo  say,  he  may 
find  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon  In  England.  —  H.  W. 

WlLUAUS.] 

^  [The  aflUr  of  Copenhagen.] 

*    **  Blest  paper  credit  I  last  and  best  supply, 

That  lends  Corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly  1 "  —Pops. 

'  The  Deal  and  Dover  traffickers  in  specie. 
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Vain  is  each  voice  where  tones  could  once  com- 
mand; 
E'en  fictions  cease  to  charm  a  foctious  land : 
Tct  jarring  sects  convulse  a  sister  isle. 
And  light  with  maddening  hands  the  mutual  pile. 

**  *Tis  done,  *tls  past,  since  Pallas  warns  in  vain ; 
The  Furies  seize  her  abdicated  reign : 
Wide  o*er  the  realm  they  wave  their  kindling  brands, 
And  wring  her  vitals  with  their  fiery  hands. 
But  one  convulsive  struggle  still  remains. 
And  Gaul  shall  weep  ere  Albion  wear  her  chains. 
The  banner*d  pomp  of  war,  the  glittering  flies, 
0*er  whose  gay  trappings  stem  Bellona  smiles ; 
The  brazen  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum. 
That  bid  the  foe  defiance  ere  they  come ; 
The  hero  bounding  at  his  country's  call. 
The  glorious  death  that  consecrates  Us  &U, 
Swell  the  young  heart  with  visionary  charms. 
And  bid  it  antedate  the  joys  of  arms. 


But  know,  a  lesson  you  may  yet  be  taught. 
With  death  akme  are  laurels  cheaply  bought : 
Not  in  the  conflict  Havoc  seeks  delight. 
His  day  of  mercy  is  the  day  of  flght 
But  when  the  field  is  fought,  the  battle  won. 
Though  drench*d  with  gore,  his  woes  are  but  begun ! 
His  deeper  deeds  as  yet  ye  know  by  name ; 
The  slaughtefd  peasant  and  the  ravish'd  dame. 
The  rifled  mansion  and  the  foe>reap*d  fleld, 
HI  suit  with  souls  at  home,  untaught  to  yidd. 
Say  with  what  eye  along  the  distant  down 
Would  flying  burghers  mark  the  blazing  town  ? 
How  view  the  column  of  ascending  flames 
Shake  his  red  shadow  o*er  the  startled  Thames  f 
Nay,  frown  not,  Albion !  for  the  torch  was  thine 
'That  lit  such  pyres  from  Tagus  to  the  Rhine : 
Now  should  they  bunt  on  thy  devoted  coast. 
Go,  ask  thy  bosom  who  deserves  them  most. 
The  law  of  heaven  and  earth  is  life  for  life. 
And  she  who  raised,  in  vain  regrets,  the  strife."  i 
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AN  APOSTROPHIC  HYMN.* 


Qaalis  In  Eorote  ripis.  aut  per  juga  Cynthi, 
Exercet  Diana  choros." 


VimciL. 


**  Such  on  Eurotas*  iMmkt,  or  Cjnthia't  height, 
DUina  seems :  and  so  she  charm  i  the  sight. 
When  in  the  dance  the  graceful  goddess  leads 
The  quire  of  nymphs,  and  orertops  their  heads.** 

Dbtdem'«  Virga. 


TO  THE  PUBLISHER. 

Sia, 

I  Au  a  country  gentleman  of  a  midland  county. 
I  might  have  been  a  parliament-man  for  a  certain 
borough ;  having  had  the  offer  of  as  many  votes  as 
General  T.  at  the  general  election  in  1812.  *  But  I 
was  all  for  domestic  happiness ;  as,  fifteen  years  ago, 
on  a  visit  to  London,  I  married  a  middle-aged  maid 
of  honour.  We  lived  happily  at  Homem  Hall  till 
last  season,  when  my  wife  and  I  were  invited  by  the 
Countess  of  Waltzaway  (a  distant  relation  of  my 
spouse)  to  pass  the  winter  in  town.  Thinking  no 
harm,  and  our  girls  being  come  to  a  marriageable 
(or,  as  they  call  it,  marketable)  age,  and  having 

1  [**  The  beautiflil  hot  barren  Hymetttts,  the  whole  coast  of 
Attica,  her  hills  and  mountains,  Penteilcus,  Anchesmus,  Phi- 
lopappus,  &c.  &c.  are  in  themseWes  poedcal ;  and  wouid  be 
so  if  the  name  of  Athens,  of  Athenians,  and  her  very  ruins, 
were  swept  from  the  earth.  But,  am  I  to  be  told  that  the 
"nature**  of  Attita  would  be  more  poetical  without  the 
**  art  **  of  the  Acropolis  ?  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  ?  and  of 
the  sdU  all  Greek  and  glorious  monuments  of  her  exquisitely 
artificial  genius  ?  Ask  the  traveller  what  strikes  him  as  most 
poetical,  the  Parthenon,  or  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  ?  The 
COLUMNS  of  Cape  Colonna,  or  the  Cape  itself?  The  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  it.  or  the  recollection  that  Falconer's  ship  was 
bulged  upon  them  ?  There  are  a  thousand  rocks  and  capes 
far  more  picturesoue  than  those  of  the  Acropolis  and  Cine 
Sunium  In  themselves.  But  it  Is  the  **art^"'  the  columns,  the 
temples,  the  wrecked  ressel,  which  give  them  their  antique 
and  their  modem  poetry,  and  not  the  spots  themselres.  I  op- 


State  of  the  poll  (last  day),  S. 


besides  a  Chancery  suit  inveterately  entaOed  upon 
the  ikmily  estate,  we  came  up  in  our  old  chariot,— 
of  which,  by  the  bye,  my  wife  grew  so  much  ashamed 
in  less  than  a  week,  that  I  was  obliged  to  buy  a 
second-hand  barouche,  of  which  I  might  mount  the 
box,  Mrs.  H.  says,  if  I  could  drive,  but  never  see  the 
inside — that  place  being  reserved  for  the  Honourable 
Augustus  Tiptoe,  her  partner-general  and  opera- 
knight  Hearing  great  praises  of  Mrs.  H.*s  dancing 
(she  was  ftmous  for  birthnight  minuets  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century),  I  unbooted,  and  went  to  a 
ball  at  the  Countess's,  expecting  to  see  a  country 
dance,  or,  at  most,  cotillions,  reels,  and  all  the  (dd 
paces  to  the  newest  tunes.  But,  judge  of  my  surprise, 
on  arriving,  to  see  poor  dear  Mrs.  Homem  with  her 

posed,  and  will  ever  oppoee,  the  robbery  of  niina  from  Athens, 
to  Instruct  the  Englisn  in  sculpture ;  but  why  did  I  do  to  ? 
The  rarms  are  as  poetical  in  Piccadilly  as  they  were  in  the 
Parthenon ;  but  tne  Parthenon  and  its  rock  are  less  so  without 
them.    Such  is  the  poetry  of  art.**~iijpvis  LeUen»  1821.] 

*  [This  trifle  was  written  at  Cheltenham  in  the  antnmn  of 
18IS.  and  published  anonymously  in  the  sprfaig  of  the  follow- 
ing  rear.  It  was  not  very  well  received  at  the  time  by  the 
public;  and  the  author  was  by  no  meant  anxious  that  it 
should  be  considered  as  his  handiwork.  **  I  hear,"  be  sars, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  **  that  a  certain  malicious  publication 
on  waltzing  is  attributed  to  me.  This  report,  I  suppose,  yon 
will  take  care  to  contradict ;  as  the  author,  lam  rare,  will  not 
like  that  I  should  wear  hia  cap  and  beUa."] 
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arms  half  round  tlie  loins  of  a  huge  hossar-looking 
gentleman  I  never  set  eyes  on  before;  and  his,  to 
say  truth,  rather  more  than  half  round  her  waist, 
turning  round,  and  round,  and  round,  to  a  d  d 
see-saw  up-and-down  sort  of  tune,  that  reminded  me 
of  the  *'  Black  joke,'*  only  more  ^  affktwto,"  Ull  it 
made  me  quite  giddy  with  wondering  they  were  not 
sa  By-and-by  they  stopped  a  bit,  and  I  thought 
they  would  sit  or  fidl  down :  —  but  no ;  with  Mrs.  H.  *s 
liand  on  his  shoulder,  **  quam  famiUariter  *'  ^  (as 
Terence  said,  when  I  was  at  school),  they  walked 
about  a  minute,  and  then  at  it  again,  like  two  cock- 
chafers spitted  on  the  same  bodkin.  I  asked  what 
all  thb  meant,  when,  with  a  loud  laugh,  a  child  no 
older  than  our  Wilhelmina  (a  name  I  neyer  heard 
but  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  though  her  mother 
would  call  her  after  the  Princess  of  Swappenbach,) 
said,  "  Lord  I  3f  r.  Homem,  can't  you  see  they  are 
valtzing  ? "  or  waltzing  (I  forget  which) ;  and  then 
up  she  got,  and  her  mother  and  sister,  and  away  they 
went,  and  round-abouted  it  till  supper  time.  Now, 
that  I  know  what  it  is,  I  like  it  of  all  thing?,  and 
so  does  Mrs.  H.  (though  I  have  broken  my  shins, 
and  four  times  overturned  Mrs.  Homem's  maid,  in 
practising  the  preliminary  steps  in  a  morning). 
Indeed,  so  much  do  I  like  it,  that  having  a  turn  for 
rhyme,  tastily  displayed  In  some  election  ballads,  and 
songs  in  honour  of  all  the  victories  (but  till  lately  I 
have  had  little  practice  in  that  way),  I  sat  down,  and 
with  the  aid  of  William  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  >,  and  a  few 
hints  from  Dr.  Busby  >,  (whose  recitations  I  attend, 
and  am  monstrous  fond  of  Master  Busby's  manner 
of  delivering  his  &ther*s  late  successful  *■  Drury  Lane 
Address,")  I  composed  the  following  hymn,  where- 
withal to  make  my  sentiments  known  to  the  public ; 
whom,  nevertheless,  I  heartily  despise,  as  well  as  the 
crltica. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  &c. 

HORACE  HORNEM. 


Musi  of  the  many-twinkling  fSeet  *  I  whose  charms 
Are  now  extended  up  from  legs  to  arms ; 

1  My  Latin  it  mil  forgotten.  If  a  man  can  be  laid  to  hare 
forgotten  what  he  never  remembered ;  but  I  bought  mr 
titl»>page  motto  of  a  Catholic  priest  for  a  three-shilling  banis 
token,  after  much  haggling  for  the  even  sixpence.  I  grudged 
the  monejr  to  a  papist,  being  all  for  the  memory  of  I'erceval 
and  *'  Ko  popeiy,'*  and  quite  regretting  the  downfal  of  the 
pope,  because  we  can't  bum  him  any  more. 

*  [See  anti,  p.  421.] 

>  CSm  "  Rejected  Addresses."] 

*  **  Glanc«  their  many-twinkling  feet."— Gray. 

>  To  rival  Lord  Wellesley's.  or  his  nephew's,  as  the  reader 
pleases :  —the  one  gained  a  pretty  woman,  whom  he  deserved, 
tuf  fighting  for ;  and  the  other  has  been  fighting  in  the  Pen- 
insula many  a  long  daf,  "  by  Shrewsbary  clock,"  without 
aainlng  anything  In  thtU  country  but  the  title  of  "  the  Great 
Lord,*^  and  "the  Lord;"  which  savours  of  profimation, 
having  been  hitherto  applied  only  to  that  Being  to  whom 
**  Te  Deunu  "  for  carnage  are  the  rankest  blasphemy. —  It  is 
to  be  presimicd  the  general  will  one  day  return  to  his  Sabine 
(krm;  there 

"  To  tame  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain. 
Almost  as  qutekiy  as  he  conquer'd  Spain  I " 

The  Lord  Peterborough  conouered  continents  in  a  summer ; 
we  do  more— we  contrive  both  to  conquer  and  lose  them  in  a 
shorter  season.  If  the  "  great  Lord's  "  Cineinnatian  progress 
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Terpsichore  I — too  long  misdeem'd  a  maid — 

Reproachftil  term — bestow'd  but  to  upbraid — 

Henceforth  in  all  the  bronze  of  brightness  shine. 

The  least  a  vestal  of  the  virgin  Nine. 

Far  be  from  thee  and  thine  the  name  of  prude ; 

Mock'd,  yet  triumphant ;  sneer'd  at,  unsubdued ; 

Thy  legs  must  move  to  conquer  as  they  fly, 

If  but  thy  coats  are  reasonably  high ; 

Thy  breast — if  bare  enough — requires  no  shield; 

Dance  forth — aoiu  armour  thou  shalt  take  the  field, 

And  own — impregnable  to  moat  assaults, 

Thy  not  too  lawftOly  begotten  **  Waltz." 

Hail,  nimble  nymph  1  to  whom  the  young  hussar. 
The  whisker'd  votary  of  waltz  and  war. 
His  night  devotes,  despite  of  spur  and  boots ; 
A  sight  unroatch'd  since  Orpheus  and  his  brutes : 
Hail,  spirit-stirring  Waltz  I — beneath  whose  bmnerg 
A  modem  hero  fought  for  modish  manners ; 
On  Hounslow's  heath  to  rival  Wellesley's  >  fame, 
Cock'd  —  fired — and  miss'd  his  man — but  gain'd  his 

aim; 
Hail,  moving  Muse  I  to  whom  the  fiiir  one's  breast 
Gives  all  it  can,  and  bids  us  take  the  rest 
Oh  I  for  the  flow  of  Busby,  or  of  Fitz, 
The  latter's  loyalty,  the  former*s  wits. 
To  "  energise  the  ottject  I  pursue,"  ^ 
And  give  both  Belial  and  his  dance  their  due  1 

Imperial  Waltz!  imported  from' the  Rhine 
(Famed  for  the  growth  of  pedigrees  and  wine). 
Long  be  thine  import  from  all  duty  free. 
And  hock  itself  be  less  esteem'd  than  thee : 
In  some  few  qualities  alike — for  hock 
Improves  our  cellar — thou  our  living  stock. 
The  head  to  hock  belongs — thy  subtler  art 
Intoxicates  alone  the  heedless  heart : 
Through  the  ftill  veins  thy  gentler  poison  swims, 
And  wakes  to  wantonness  the  willing  limbs. 

Oh,  Germany  1  how  much  to  thee  we  owe. 
As  heaven-bom  Pitt  can  testily  below. 
Ere  cursed  confederation  made  thee  France's, 
And  only  left  us  thy  d — d  debts  and  dances ! 
Of  subsidies  and  Huiover  bereft. 
We  bless  thee  still  —  for  George  the  Third  is  left ! 
Of  kings  the  best  —  and  last,  not  least  in  worth, 
For  graciously  begetting  George  the  Fourth. 

in  agriculture  be  no  speedier  than  the  proportional  average 
of  time  in  Pope's  couplet,  it  will,  according  to  the  farmers' 
proverb,  be  "  ploughing  with  dogs." 

By  the  bye— one  of  this  illustrious  person's  new  titles  la 
forgotten  — ic  is,  however,  worth  remembering — "  Salvador 
del  mundo !  '*  credite^  posteri  I  If  this  be  the  appellation  an- 
nexed by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  name  of  a 
man  who  has  not  yet  saved  them— .auery — are  they  worth 
saving,  even  in  this  world  ?  for,  according  to  the  mildest  mo- 
difications of  any  Christian  creed,  those  three  words  make  the 
odds  much  against  them  in  the  next.— '*  Saviour  of  the 
world,"  quotha  I  —  it  were  to  be  wished  that  he,  or  any  one 
else,  could  save  a  comer  of  it — his  country.  Yet  this  stupid 
misnomer,  although  it  shows  the  near  connection  between 
superstition  and  impiety,  so  far  has  its  use,  that  it  proves 
there  can  be  little  to  dread  from  those  Catholics  (inquisitorial 
Catholics  too)  who  can  confer  such  an  appellation  on  a  Pro- 
testant.  I  suppose  next  year  he  will  be  entitled  the  **  Virgin 
Mary : "  if  so,  Lord  George  Gordon  himself  would  have 
nothing  to  object  to  such  liberal  bastards  of  our  Lady  of 
Babylon. 

*  [Among  the  addresses  sent  in  to  the  Drury  Lane  Com- 
mittee was  one  by  Dr.  Busby,  which  began  fay  asking— 

'*  When  energising  objects  men  pursue. 
What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do  ?"] 
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To  Gemuny,  and  hlghnfutfi  serene. 
Who  owe  us  miUioos— doa't  we  owe  the  queen  ? 
To  Germany,  what  owe  we  not  besides  ? 
So  oft  bcsto\dng  Brunswlckers  and  brides ; 
Who  paid  for  Tulgar,  with  her  royal  blood. 
Drawn  from  the  stem  of  each  Teutonic  stud : 
Who  sent  us — so  be  pardon*d  all  her  fiiults — 
A  dosen  dukes,  some  kings,  a  queen — and  Waltx. 

But  peace  to  her — her  emperor  and  diet. 
Though  now  tnmsferr'd  to  Buonaparte's  **  fiat  I  ** 
Back  to  my  theme — O  Muse  of  motion  1  say. 
How  first  to  Albion  found  thy  Waltx  her  way  ? 

Borne  on  the  breath  of  hyperborean  gales. 
From  Hamburg's  port  (while  Hamburg  yet  had  matZt), 
Ere  yet  unlucky  Rune — compell'd  to  creep 
To  snowy  Gottenburg — was  chiird  to  sleep ; 
Or»  starting  from  her  slumbers,  deign'd  arise, 
Heligoland  !  to  stock  thy  mart  with  lies ; 
While  unbumt  Moscow  >  yet  had  news  to  send. 
Nor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a  friend. 
She  came — Waltz  came — and  with  her  certain  sets 
Of  true  despatches,  and  as  true  gazettes : 
Then  flamed  of  Austerlitz  the  blest  despatch, 
Which  Moniteur  nor  Moniing  Post  can  match ; 
And — almost  crushed  beneath  the  glorious  news— 
Ten  plays,  and  forty  tales  of  Kotzebue's ; 
One  envoy's  letters,  six  composers*  airs. 
And  loads  from  Frankfort  and  from  Leipsic  fain ; 
Meinei's  four  Tolumes  upon  womankind. 
Like  Lapland  witches  to  ensure  a  wind ; 
Brunck*s  heaviest  tome  for  ballast,  and,  to  back  it. 
Of  Heyn^  such  as  should  not  sink  the  packet. 

Fraught  with  this  cargo — and  her  fidrest  frielght. 
Delightful  Walts,  on  tiptoe  for  a  mate. 
The  welcome  vessel  reach'd  the  genial  strand. 
And  round  her  flock*d  the  daughters  of  the  land. 
Not  decent  David,  when,  before  the  ark, 
Hb  grand  pas-seul  excited  some  remark ; 
Not  love-lorn  Quixote,  when  his  Sancho  thought 
The  knight's  fimdango  friskier  than  it  ought : 
Not  soft  Herodias,  when,  with  winning  tread. 
Her  nimble  foet  danced  off  another's  bead ; 
Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley's  deck, 
Display'd  so  much  of  lep,  or  more  of  neck. 
Than  thou,  ambrosial  Waltz,  when  first  ^e  moon 
Beheld  thee  twirling  to  a  Saxon  tune  I 

To  you,  ye  husbands  of  ten  years !  whose  brows 
Ache  with  the  annual  tributes  of  a  spouse ; 

1  The  patriotic  anon  of  oar  amiable  allies  cannot  be  suffl- 
dently  commended — nor  cubscribed  for.  Amongst  other  de- 
tails omitted  in  the  various  despatches  of  our  eloauent  am- 
bassador, he  did  not  state  (being  too  much  occupied  with  the 
exploits  of  Colonel  C — — ,  in  swimming  rivers  frozen,  and 
galloping  over  roads  impassable,)  that  one  entire  province 
perished  by  famine  in  the  most  melancholy  manner,  as  fol- 
lows :  —  In  General  Rostopchin's  consummate  conflagration, 
the  consumption  of  tallow  and  train  oil  was  so  great,  that  the 
market  was  inadequate  to  the  demand :  amd  thus  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  persons  were  starred  to  death,  by 
bcins  reduced  to  wholesome  diet !  The  lamplighters  of 
London  have  since  subscribed  a  pint  (of  oil)  a  piece,  and  the 
tallow-chandlers  hare  uniuiimously  voted  a  quantity  of  best 
moulds  (four  to  the  pound),  to  the  relief  of  the  surviving 
Scythians  ;—  the  scarcity  will  soon,  by  such  exertions,  and  a 
proper  attention  to  the  tptalitp  rather  than  the  quantity  of 
provision,  be  totally  alleviated.  It  is  said,  in  return,  that  the 
untouched  Ukraine  has  subscribed  sixty  tliousaud  beeves  for 
a  dAy's  meal  to  our  sutTering  manufacturers. 

*  Dancing  girls — who  do  for  hire  what  Walts  doth  gratis. 

'  It  cannot  be  compLiincd  now,  as  in  the  Lady  Daussi^re's 
time,  of  the  "  Sieur  de  la  Croix/'  that  there  be  "  no  whiskers ;" 
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To  yon  of  nine  yean  leas,  who  only  bear 
The  budding  sprouti  of  those  that  you  §kaB. 
With  added  ornaments  araond  them  roU'd 
Of  natiTe  brass,  or  law-awarded  gold ; 
To  yon,  ye  matrons,  ever  on  the  watch 
To  mar  a  son's,  or  make  a  dan^ter^  match ; 
TO  yoo,  ye  children  of — whom  chance  aeooitls— 
Almost  the  huUes,  and  nnmtimn  tbdr  kMPds; 
To  you,  ye  single  gentlemen,  who  seek 
Torments  fi»r  life,  or  pleasures  fbr  a  week ; 
As  Love  or  Hymen  your  endeavours  guide. 
To  gain  your  own,  or  snatch  another's  bride  ;— 
To  one  and  all  the  lovely  stranger  came. 
And  every  ball-room  echoes  with  her  name. 

Endearing  Waltz  I  — to  thy  more  melting  tune 
Bow  Irish  Jig,  and  ancient  rigadoon. 
Scotch  reels,  avaimt  I  and  country-dance,  forego 
Tour  future  claims  to  each  ikntastic  toe  \ 
Walts — Waltz  alone — both  legs  and  arms  demands. 
Liberal  of  feet,  and  lavish  of  her  hands ; 
Hands  which  may  freely  range  in  public  sight 
Where  ne'er  before — but — pray  **  put  out  the  lighL** 
Methinks  the  glare  of  yonder  chandelier 
Shines  much  too  fiir — or  I  am  much  too  near; 
And  true,  though  strange — Waltz  whispers  this  re- 
**  My  slippery  steps  are  safest  in  the  dark  i."    [mark. 
But  here  the  Muse  with  due  decorum  halts, 
And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  Waltz. 

Observant  travellers  of  every  time  I 
Te  quartos  publish'd  upon  every  clime  I 
Oh  say,  shall  dull  Romaika's  heavy  round. 
Fandango's  wriggle,  or  Bolero's  bound ; 
Can  Egypt^  Almas  * — tantalising  group — 
Columbia's  caperers  to  the  warlike  whoop — 
Can  aught  from  cold  Kamchatka  to  Cape  Horn 
With  Waltz  compare,  or  after  Waltz  be  borne  ? 
Ah,  no  I  from  Morier's  pages  down  to  Gait's^ 
Each  tourist  pens  a  paragraph  for  **  Waltz.** 

Shades  of  those  belles  whose  reign  began  of  yore. 
With  George  the  Third's — and  ended  long  before !  — 
Though  in  your  daughters*  daughters  yet  you  thrive. 
Burst  from  your  lead,  and  be  yourselves  alive  I 
Back  to  the  ball-room  speed  your  spectred  host : 
Fool's  Paradise  is  dull  to  that  you  lost 
No  treacherous  powder  bids  oo^JectuK  quake ; 
No  stiff-starch'd  stays  make  meddling  fingers  ache ; 
(Transferr'd  to  those  ambiguous  things  that  ^le 
Goats  In  their  visage  >,  women  in  their  shape ;) 

bat  how  Ikr  these  are  indications  of  valoor  in  the  fidd,  or 
elsewhere,  may  stiU  be  questionable.  Much  may  be,  and 
hath  been,  avouched  on  both  sides.  In  the  olden  time  phi- 
losophers had  whiskers,  and  soldiers  none — Sdplo  htmaelf 
was  shaven — llannibol  thought  his  one  eye  ii«fMi««fyr  fi^yigh 
without  a  beard ;  but  Adrian,  the  emperor,  wore  a  beard 
(having  warts  on  his  chin,  which  neither  the  empress  Sablna 
nor  even  the  courtiers  could  abide)— .Turenne  had  whiskers, 
Marlborough  none—  Buonaparte  is  onwhlskered,  the  Regent 
whiskered ;  **  argtU  "  greatness  of  mind  and  whiskers  may  or 
may  not  go  together :  but  certainly  the  different  occurrences, 
since  the  growth  of  the  last  mentioned,  go  Authcr  in  behalf  of 
whiskers  than  the  anathema  of  Anselm  did  agaimtt  long  hair 
in  the  reign  of  Henrv  I. — Formerly,  red  was  a  (avoartte  co- 
lour. See  Lodowidi  Darroy's  comedy  of  Ham  Alley,  1G6I : 
Act  I.  Scene  1. 

**  Tqffita.  Now  for  a  wager— What  ooloared  beard  oooms 
next  by  the  window  ? 

**  Adriana,    A  black  man's,  I  think. 

**  TtO/tta,  I  think  not  so:  I  think  a  red,  for  that  is  meet 
in  fashion." 

There  is  "  nothing  new  under  the  sun ; "  but  r«tf,  then  a 
/tfvoMriic,  has  now  subsided  into  A/awauriU'i  colour. 
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No  damsel  fiiints  when  nther  closely  press'd. 
But  more  caressing  seenu  when  most  caressed ; 
Superfluous  hartshorn,  and  reviving  salts, 
Both  banish*d  by  the  sovereign  cordial  **  WalU." 

Seductive  Walts  I — though  on  thy  native  shore 
Even  Werter*s  self  proclaim*d  thee  half  a  whore ; 
Werter — to  decent  vice  though  much  inclined. 
Tot  warm,  not  wanton ;  daasled,  but  not  blind — 
Though  gentle  Genlls,  in  her  strife  with  Stael, 
Would  even  proscribe  thee  from  a  Paris  ball ; 
Tlie  fiishlon  hails — from  countesses  to  queens. 
And  maids  and  valets  waits  behind  the  scenes ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  thy  witching  circle  spreads. 
And  turns — if  nothing  else — at  least  our  huuU  ; 
With  thee  even  clumsy  cits  attempt  to  bounce. 
And  cockneys  practise  what  they  can*t  pronounce. 
Gods  *  how  the  glorious  theme  my  strain  exalts, 
And  rhyme  flnds  partner  rhyme  in  praise  of  "  Waltz ! " 

Blest  was  the  time  Waltz  chose  for  her  debut  ; 
The  court,  the  Regent,  like  herself  were  new ;  ^ 
New  Uuet  for  friends,  fur  foes  some  new  rewards ; 
New  ornaments  for  black  and  royal  guards ; 
New  laws  to  hang  the  rogues  that  roar*d  for  bread ; 
New  coins  (most  new)  <  to  follow  those  that  fled ; 
New  victories— nor  can  we  prize  them  less. 
Though  Jenky  wonders  at  his  own  success ; 
New  wars,  because  the  old  succeed  so  well. 
That  most  survivors  envy  those  who  fell ; 
New  mistresses — no,  old — and  yet  'tis  true, 
Though  they  be  old^  the  thing  is  something  new ; 
Each  new,  quite  new — (except  some  ancient  tricks),  > 
New  white-sticks,  gold-sticks,  broom-sticks,  all  new 

sticks  1 
With  vests  or  ribands— deck*d  aUke  in  hue. 
New  troopers  strut,  new  turncoats  blush  in  blue ; 

So  saith  the  muse :  my *,  what  say  you  ? 

Such  was  the  time  when  Waltz  might  best  maintain 
Her  new  preferments  in  this  novel  reign ; 
Such  was  the  time,  nor  ever  yet  was  such ; 
Hoops  are  no  mart,  and  petticoats  not  matcA  ; 
Morals  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stays, 
And  telUtale  powder — all  have  had  their  days. 
The  ball  begins — the  honours  of  the  house 
Fint  duly  done  by  daughter  or  by  spouse, 

I  An  uiftchronltm— Walts  and  the  battle  of  Autterlits  are 
before  uid  to  have  opened  the  ball  together :  the  bard  means 
(if  he  means  anr  thins),  Walts  was  not  to  much  in  toruo  till 
the  Regent  attained  tne  acme  of  his  popularity.  Walts,  the 
comet,  whiskers,  and  the  new  goTemment,  illuminated  heaven 
and  earth,  in  all  their  glorr.  much  about  the  same  time ;  of 
these  the  comet  only  has  disappeared  ;  the  other  three  con- 
tinue to  astonish  us  still — Printer's  Devil. 

*  Amongst  others  a  new  ninepeoce— a  creditable  coin  now 
forthcoming,  worth  a  pound,  in  p^)er,  at  the  fairest  calcu- 
lation. 

'  **  Oh  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might  I  '*  Who 
does  not  remember  the  **  delicate  investigation  "  in  the  "  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor?"— 

**  Ford.  Pray  you.  come  near :  if  I  suspect  without  cause, 
why  then  make  sport  at  me:  then  let  me  be  your  Jest;  I 
deserve  it.    How  now  ?  whither  bear  you  this  ? 

'*  Mr».  Ford.  What  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear  it  ? 
— you  were  best  meddle  with  buck- washing." 

*  The  gentle,  or  ferocious,  reader  may  All  up  the  blank 
■a  be  pleases — there  are  several  dissyllabic  names  at  hi» 
service  (being  already  in  the  Regent's) :  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  back  any  peculiar  initial  against  the  alphabet,  as  every 
month  will  add  to  the  list  now  entered  for  the  sweepstakes : 

a  distinguished  consooxmt  is  said  to  be  the  favourite,  much 

against  the  wishes  of  the  knowing  one$. 

*  **We  have  changed  all  that,"  says  the  Hock  Doctor — 
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Some  potentate — or  royal  or  serene — 

With  Kent's  gay  grace,  or  sapient  Gloster*s  mien. 

Leads  forth  the  ready  dame,  whose  rising  flush 

Might  once  have  been  mistaken  for  a  blush. 

From  where  the  garb  just  leaves  the  bosom  free. 

That  spot  where  hearts  ^  were  once  supposed  to  be ; 

Round  all  the  confines  of  the  yielded  waist. 

The  strangest  hand  may  wander  undisplaced ; 

The  lady's  in  rettun  may  grasp  as  much 

As  princely  paunches  offer  to  her  touch. 

Pleased  round  the  chalky  floor  how  well  they  trip. 

One  hand  reposing  on  the  royal  hip ; 

The  other  to  the  shoulder  no  less  royal 

Ascending  with  afliection  truly  loyal  1 

Thus  front  to  front  the  partners  move  or  stand. 

The  foot -may  rest,  but  none  withdraw  the  hand ; 

And  all  in  turn  may  follow  in  their  rank. 

The  Earl  of— Asterisk— and  Lady  — Blank ; 

Sir — Such-a-one — with  those  of  feshion's  host. 

For  whose  blest  surnames  —  vide  **  Morning  Post" 

(Or  if  for  that  impartial  print  too  hite. 

Search  Doctors'  Commons  six  months  from  my  date) — 

Thus  all  and  each,  in  movement  swift  or  slow. 

The  genial  contact  gently  undergo ; 

Till  some  might  marvel,  with  the  modest  Turk, 

If  «<  nothing  follows  all  this  palming  work  ?  **  ^ 

True,  honest  Mirza  I — you  may  trust  my  rhyme — 

Something  does  follow  at  a  fitter  time ; 

The  breast  thus  publicly  resign'd  to  man. 

In  private  may  resist  him if  it  can. 

O  ye  who  loved  our  grandmothers  of  yore, 
Fitzpatrick,  Sheridan  7,  and  many  more  I 
And  thou,  my  Prince  1   whose  sovereign  taste  and 

will 
It  is  to  love  the  lovely  beldames  still  I 
Thou  ghost  of  Queensbury  1  whose  Judging  sprite 
Satan  may  spare  to  peep  a  single  night. 
Pronounce  —  if  ever  in  your  days  of  bliss 
Asmodeus  struck  so  bright  a  stroke  as  this  ? 
To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  rise. 
Flush  in  the  cheek,  and  languish  in  the  eyes  ; 
Bush  to  the  heart,  and  lighten  through  the  fhune. 
With  half.told  wish  and  ill-dissembled  flame: 
For  prurient  nature  still  will  storm  the  breast  — 
IFfio,  tempted  thus,  can  answer  for  the  rest  ? 

'tts  all  gone— Asmodeus  knows  where.  After  all,  it  is  of 
no  great  importance  how  women's  hearts  are  disposed  of; 
they  have  nature's  privilege  to  distribute  them  as  s^bsurdlr  as 
possible.  But  there  are  also  some  men  with  hearts  so  tno* 
roughly  bad,  as  to  remind  us  of  those  phenomena  often  men- 
tioned in  natural  history ;  vis.  a  mass  of  solid  stone — only  to 
be  opened  by  force— and  when  divided,  you  discover  a  toad 
in  the  centre,  lively,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being  veno* 
mous. 

*  In  Turkey  a  pertinent,  here  an  impertinent  and  super- 
fluous, question — literally  put,  as  in  the  text,  by  a  Persian  to 
Morier,  on  seeing  a  waits  in  Pera— Ftdr  Morier's  Travels. 

'  [I  once  heard  Sheridan  repeat,  in  a  ball-room,  some 
verses,  which  he  had  lately  written  on  waltzing;  and  of 
which  I  remember  the  following — 

**  With  tranquil  step,  and  timid,  downcast  glance, 

Behold  the  well-pair*d  couple  now  advance. 

In  surh  sweet  posture  our  first  parents  moved. 

While,  hand  in  hand,  through  Eden's  bowers  Utey  roved. 

Ere  jret  the  Devil,  with  promise  fine  and  false, 

Tum'd  their  poor  heads,  and  taught  them  how  to  waits. 

One  hand  grasps  hers,  the  other  holds  her  hip : 
•  •  •  •  • 

For  so  the  law 's  laid  down  by  Baron  Trip." 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  suits  so  nptly  as  a  legal  autho- 
rity on  the  subject  of  waltzing,  wns,  .it  the  time  these  verses 
were  written,  well  known  in  the  dancing  circles.— Mooas.] 
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But  ye  —  vrho  never  fdt  a  single  thought 
For  what  our  morals  are  to  be,  or  ought; 
Who  wisely  wish  the  charms  you  view  to  reais 

Say would   you  make   those  beauties   quite 

cheap? 
Hot  flnom  the  hands  promiscuously  applied. 
Round  the  slight  wabt,  or  down  the  flowing  side, 
Where  were  the  rapture  then  to  clasp  the  form. 
From  this  lewd  grasp  and  lawless  contact  warm  ? 
At  once  lore's  most  endearing  thought  resign. 
To  press  the  hand  so  press*d  by  none  but  thine ; 
To  gaxe  upon  that  eye  which  never  met 
Another's  ardent  look  without  regret ; 
Approach  the  Up  which  all,  without  restraint. 
Come  near  enough — if  not  to  touch — to  taint; 


so 


If  such  thou  lovest — lore  her  then  no  more. 
Or  give — like  her — caresses  to  a  score ; 
Her  mind  with  these  is  gone,  and  with  it  go 
The  Uttle  left  behind  it  to  bestow. 

▼oluptuous  Walts !  and  dare  I  thus  blaspheme  ? 
Thy  bard  foigot  thy  praises  were  his  theme. 
Terpsichore,  foigive !  —at  every  ball 
My  wifb  now  waltses  —  and  my  daughters  sftoff  ; 
Mjf  son  —  (or  stop  — *tis  needless  to  inquire  — 
These  little  accidents  should  ne'er  transpire ; 
Some  ages  hence  our  genealogic  tree 
WUl  wear  as  green  a  bough  for  him  as  me)  — 
Waltsing  shall  rear,  to  make  our  name  amends, 
Grandsons  for  me  —  in  hein  to  all  his  fHcnds. 


0ttt  to  0MpoUon  l$uotmpavtt*" 


**  Expende  Annibalon :  —  qoot  libras  in  duoe  nunino 


Invenias? 


JcTSNxUy  Sat.  X.  * 


**  The  Emperor  Nepof  was  acknowledged  by  the  Senate,  by  the  Italians,  and  by  the  Prorindals  of  Gaul ;  his  monl 
▼irtnes,  and  military  talents,  were  loudly  celebrated ;  and  tho«e  who  derired  any  prirate  baneflt  from  hia  governmest 
announced  In  prophetic  strains  the  restoration  of  public  felicity. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  ••  •  • 

By  tills  shameAil  abdication,  he  protracted  his  life  a  few  yean,  In  a  Tery  ambignoos  state,  between  an  Emperor  and  an 
Exile,  till "  —  GiBBOX'«  hedme  and  Fail,  rol.  W.  p.  220.  *  '^ 


*T  IS  done  —  but  yesterday  a  King ! 

And  arm*d  with  Kings  to  strive  — 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing : 

So  aluect  —  yet  alive ! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones. 
Who  strew'd  our  earth  with  hostile  bone». 

And  can  he  thus  survive  ?  ^ 
Since  he,  miscall'd  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  fiur. 

Ill-minded  man !  why  scourge  thy  kind 

Who  bow*d  so  low  the  knee  ? 
By  gazing  on  thyself  grown  blind. 

Thou  taught'st  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unquestion'd, — power  to  save, — 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave. 

To  those  that  worshipp'd  thee ; 

LTThe  reader  has  seen  that  Lord  Byron,  when  publishing 
**  The  Corsair,**  in  January  18K  announced  an  apparently 
quite  serious  resolution  to  withdraw,  for  some  veari  at  least, 
from  poetry.  His  letters  of  the  February  and  March  follow- 
ing aboiina  in  repetitions  of  the  same  determination.  On  the 
morning  of  the  rnniA  of  April,  he  writes, — "  No  more  rhyme 
for — or  rather  from — me.  I  hare  taken  my  leave  of  tliat 
stage,  and  henceforth  will  mountebank  it  no  longer."  In  the 
erening,  a  Gazette  Rxtraordinarr  announced  the  abdication 
of  Fontainebleau,  and  the  Poet  Violated  his  tows  next  morn- 
ing, by  composing  this  Ode,  which  he  immediately  published, 
though  without  his  name.  His  Diary  says,  "  April  10.  To- 
day I  have  boxed  one  hour — written  an  ode  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  —  copied  it  —  eaten  six  biscuits  —  drunk  four 
bottles  of  soda  water,  and  rcdde  away  the  rest  of  my  time."] 

s  [**  Produce  the  urn  that  Hannibal  contains. 

And  weigh  the  mighty  dust  which  yet  remains : 

AMD  »  THIS  ALL  I " 

I  know  not  that  this  was  ever  done  in  the  old  world ;  at  least, 
with  regard  to  Hannibal :  but,  in  the  statistical  account  of 
SctJtland,  I  find  that  Sir  John  P.iterson  had  the  curiosity  to 
collect,  and  weigh,  the  ashes  of  a  person  discovered  a  few 
years  since  in  the  parish  of  Ecclcs ;  which  he  was  happily 
enabled  to  do  with  great  CKility,  as  **  the  inside  of  the  coffin 


Nor  till  thy  fUl  could  mortals  guess 
Ambition's  less  than  littleness  i 


Thanks  for  that  lesson  ~.  it  will  teach 

To  after-waniors  more. 
Than  high  Philosophy  can  preach. 

And  vainly  preach*d  before. 
That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks  never  to  unite  again. 

That  led  them  to  adore 
Those  Pagod  things  of  sabre  sway. 
With  ftonts  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay. 

The  triumph,  and  the  vanity. 

The  rspture  of  the  strife  *  — 
The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life  ; 

was  smooth,  and  the  whole  body  risible."  WondeH^d  to  re- 
late, he  found  the  whole  did  not  exceed  hi  weight  one  ounce 
and  a  half !  And  is  this  all  !  Alas  i  the  quot  librat  itself 
is  a  satirical  exaggeration Girroao.] 

*  [**  I  send  you  an  additional  motto  from  Gibbon,  which 
you  will  And  smgularigf  appropriate."-.Lon(  Bvrom  to  Xbr. 
Murrag,  April  12.  1814.] 

4  [**  I  don't  know—but  I  think  7,  even  /  (an  bisect  com- 
pared  with  this  creature),  have  set  my  life  on  casts  not  a  mil- 
lionth part  of  tills  man's.  But,  after  all,  a  crown  may  not  be 
worth  dying  for.    Yet,  to  outlive  Lodi  for  thif ! ! !     Oh  that 

Juvena)  or  Johnson  could  rise  tram  the  dead  I    *  Expende 

quot  libras  in  duce  summo  invenies  ? '  I  knew  they  were 
light  in  the  balance  of  mortality  ;  but  I  thought  their  living 
dust  weighed  more  carats.  Alas  !  Uiis  imperii  diamond  hath 
a  flaw  in  it,  and  is  now  hardly  fit  to  stick  in  a  glasier's  pencil  i 
— the  pen  of  the  historian  won't  rate  it  worth  a  dncat.  I^ha  1 
*  something  too  much  of  this.'  But  1  won't  give  him  up  even 
now ;  though  all  his  admirers  have,  like  the  Thanes,  fhUen 
from  him.' — i?jrrtm  Diary,  April  9.] 

*  **Certamin{s  gaau/i'a"— the  expression  of  Attlla  In  his 
harangue  to  his  army,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Chalons, 
given  in  Casslodorua. 
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The  sword,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 
Which  man  seem'd  made  but  to  obey, 

"Wherewith  renown  was  rife — 
All  quell'd  1  —  Dark  Spirit  1  what  must  be 
The  madness  of  thy  memory  I 

The  Desolator  desolate ! 

The  Victor  overthrown  I 
The  Arbiter  of  others*  fate 

A  Suppliant  for  his  own  ! 
b  it  some  yet  imperial  hope. 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope  ? 

Or  dread  of  death  alone  ? 
To  die  a  prince  —  or  live  a  slave  — 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave  I 

He  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak  >, 

Dream'd  not  of  the  rebound ; 
Chain'd  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke  — 

Alone  —  how  look*d  he  round  ? 
Thou,  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength, 
An  equal  deed  hast  done  at  length, 

And  darker  fate  hast  found: 
He  fell,  the  forest  prowlers'  prey  ; 
But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away  1 

The  Roman  *,  when  his  burning  heart 

Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Bome, 
Threw  down  the  dagger —  dared  depart. 

In  savage  grandeur,  home  — 
He  dared  depart  in  utter  scorn 
Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne. 

Yet  left  him  such  a  doom ! 
Hb  only  glory  was  that  hour 
Of  self-upheld  abondon'd  power. 

The  Spaniard,  when  the  lust  of  sway 

Had  lost  its  quickening  spell,  > 
Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away, 

An  empire  for  a  cell ; 
A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 
A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds, 

His  dotage  trifled  well :  * 
Yet  better  had  he  neither  known 
A  bigot's  shrine,  nor  despot's  throne.  ^ 

But  thou  —  firom  thy  reluctant  hand 
The  thunderbolt  is  wrung  — 

1  ["  Oat  of  town  lix  dan.  On  ny  return,  find  mjr  poor 
little  paged.  Napoleon,  pushed  off  his  ))edestal.  U  is  his  own 
Ciult.  Like  Milo,  he  would  rend  the  oak;  but  It  dosed 
again,  wedged  his  hands,  and  now  the  beasU—Uon.  bear, 
down  to  the  dirtiest  Jackall— may  all  tear  him.  That  Musco- 
vite winter  wedged  his  arms:— ever  since,  he  has  fought 
with  his  feet  and  teeth.  The  hut  may  stiU  leave  their  marks ; 
and  *  I  guess  now '  (as  the  Yankees  say),  that  he  wiU  yet  pUy 
them  a  pass."—  Byron  Diary^  April  8.] 

•  SyUa.— [We  find  the  germ  of  this  sUnta  In  the  Diary  of 
the  erening  before  It  was  written:  —"  Methhiks  Sylla  did 
better ;  for  he  rerenged,  and  resigned  In  the  height  of  his 
sway,  red  with  the  slaughter  of  his  foes— the  finest  instance 
of  glorious  contempt  of  the  rascals  upon  record.  Dloclesian 
did  well  too— Amurath  not  amiss,  had  he  become  aught  ex- 
cept a  derrise— Charles  the  Fifth  but  so  so:  but  Napoleon 
worst  of  aU."  — liynm  Diarif,  April  9.] 

a  [•*  Alter  *poietU  spell '  to  *  quickening  spell : '  the  first  (as 
Polonlus  says)  *  Is  a  vile  phrase.'  and  means  nothing,  besides 
being  conunon-plare  and  Rosa-Mollldaish.  After  the  resolu- 
tion of  not  publishing,  though  our  Ode  Is  a  thing  of  little 
Irngth  and  less  consequence,  it  will  lie  better  altogether  that 
it  Ls  anonymous."- Lord  B^jron  to  Mr.  Murray^  April  11.] 

*  [(^harlet  the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  King  of 
flpam,  resigned,  in  ld&5,  his  Imperial  crown  to  his  brother 
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Too  late  thou  Ieav*st  the  high  command 

To  which  thy  weakness  clung ; 
All  Evil  Spirit  as  thou  art. 
It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart 
To  sec  thine  own  unstrung ; 
To  think  that  God*s  fair  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean ; 

And  Earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him. 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own  ! 
And  Monarchs  bow'd  the  trembling  limb. 

And  thank'd  him  for  a  throne  1 
Fair  Freedom  1  we  may  hold  thee  dear, 
'NVhen  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 
Oh  1  ne'er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind  1 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore. 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain  — 
Thy  triumphs  tell  of  £une  no  more. 

Or  deepen  every  stain : 
If  thou  hadst  died  as  honour  dies. 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise, 

To  shame  the  world  again — 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height. 
To  set  in  such  a  starlev  night  ?^ 


Wei^*d  In  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay ; 
Thy  scales.  Mortality  I  are  just 

To  all  that  pass  away : 
But  yet  methought  the  living  great 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate. 

To  daasle  and  dismay : 
Nor  deem'd  Contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  Conquerors  of  the  earth. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  moumftil  flower, 

Thy  still  imperial  bride ; 
How  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hour  7 

StiU  cUngs  she  to  thy  side  ? 
Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair. 

Thou  throneless  Homicide  ? 
If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  grm; 
*Tis  worth  thy  vanished  diadem  1 7 

Ferdinand,  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  to  his  son  Philip, 
and  retired  to  a  monastery  in  Estremadura,  where  be  con- 
formed. In  his  manner  of  llrlng,  to  all  the  rigour  of  monastic 
austerity.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  dressed  himself  in  his 
shroud,  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with  much  solemnity.  Joined  in 
the  prarers  which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  and 
mingled  his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants  shed,  as  if 
they  liad  been  celebrating  a  real  (UneraL] 

s  P*  I  looked  hito  Ix>rd  Kaimes's  *  Sketches  of  the  History 
of  Man,'  and  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  his  censure  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  for  celebrating  his  fimeral  obsequies  In  his 
life-time,  wblch,  I  told  him,  I  had  been  used  to  think  a  so- 
lemn and  alftcting  act.  Johnson.  *  Why,  Sir.  a  man  may 
dispose  his  mind  to  think  so  of  that  act  of  Charles ;  but  it  is 
so  liable  to  ridicule,  that  If  one  man  out  of  ten  thousand 
laughs  at  it.  he  '11  make  the  other  nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  laugh  too." ' — BotweWa  Jokntom,  vol.  y11. 
p.  78.  ed.  1835.] 

•         [**  But  who  would  rise  In  brightest  day 

To  set  without  one  parting  ray  ?"— MS.] 

7  [It  Is  well  known  that  Count  Nelnperg,  a  gentleman  in 
the  suite  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  was  first  presented 
to  Maria  Louisa  within  a  few  days  after  Napoleon  s  abdica- 
tion, became,  in  the  sequel,  hor  chamberlain,  and  then  her 
husband.  He  is  said  to  hare  been  a  man  of  remorkalily  plain 
^pearanoe.    The  Count  died  in  1831.] 
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Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  Isle, 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea ; 
That  element  mar  meet  thy  smile — 

It  ne'er  was  ruled  by  thee ! 
Or  trace  with  thine  all  idle  hand. 
In  loitering  mood  upon  the  sand* 

That  Earth  is  now  as  free  1 
That  Corinth's  pedagogue  ^  hath  now 
Transferr*d  his  by-word  to  thy  brow. 

Thou  Timour  I  in  his  captive's  cage  3 
What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine. 

While  brooding  in  thy  prison'd  rage  7 
But  one — **  The  worid  was  mine  !  ** 

Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 

All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone. 
Life  will  not  long  confine 

That  spirit  pour'd  so  widely  forth — 

So  long  obey'd — so  little  worth ! 

Or,  like  the  thief  of  fire  from  heaven,' 

Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock  ? 
And  share  with  him,  the  unforgiven. 

His  vulture  and  hb  rock ! 
Foredoom'd  by  God — by  man  accurst, -* 
And  that  last  act,  though  not  thy  wont. 

The  very  Fiend's  arch  mock ;  * 
He  in  his  foil  preserved  hb  pride. 
And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  died  I 

1  [Dionysius  the  Younger,  esteemed  a  greater  tvrant  than 
Us  nther,  on  being  for  the  Mcond  time  banished  from  S)Ta- 
cuse,  retired  to  Connth,  where  he  was  obliged  to  torn  school- 
master for  a  subsistence.] 

*  The  cage  of  B^axet,  by  order  of  Tamerlane. 
Prometheus. 

*  [la  first  draogfat — 

**  He  suffered  for  kind  acts  to  men. 
Who  hare  not  seen  his  like  again. 

At  least  of  kingly  stock  ; 
Since  he  was  good,  and  thou  bat  great. 
Thou  canst  not  quarrel  with  thy  ute.'*] 


The  rery  fiend's  arch  mock — 


To  Up  a  wanton,  and  suppose  her  chaste.'* 

Shakspcaeb. 
[We  beliere  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  anecdote 
here  alluded  to — of  Napoleon's  harinc  found  leisure  for  an 
unworthy  amour,  the  very  evening  or  his  arriTal  at  Fon- 
talnebleau.} 

*  [The  three  last  stansas,  which  Lord  Bjnn  had  been  so- 
licited by  Mr.  Murray  to  write,  in  order  to  aroid  the  stamp 
duty  then  imposed  upon  publications  not  exceedins  a  sheet, 
were  not  published  with  the  rest  of  the  poem.  **  I  don't  like 
them  at  ail,"  sars  Lord  Byron,  **  and  they  had  better  be  left 
out.  The  fact  is,  I  can*t  do  any  thing  I  am  asked  to  do,  how- 
ever gladly  I  would ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  my  interest  in 
a  composition  goes  off.*'] 

*  [In  one  of  Lord  Byron's  MS.  Diaries,  begun  at  Rarenna 
hi  May.  1821.  we  find  the  foUowing:  — '*  What  shall  I  write? 
—  another  Journal  ?  I  think  noc  Any  thing  that  comet  up- 
permost, and  call  it 

**  Afy  Dieliomarw, 

**  Amgmtimi.  —  I  hare  often  been  pustled  with  his  character. 
Was  he  a  great  man  ?  Assuredly.  But  not  one  of  mjf  gbeat 
men.  I  have  always  looked  upon  Sylla  as  the  greatest  cha- 
racter in  history,  for  laying  down  his  power  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  — 

*  Too  f  reat  to  keep  or  to  resign,' 


^ 


There  wm  a  day — there  wm  an  hour,' 

While  earth  was  Oaid^ — Oanl  thine — 
When  that  immeasurable  power 

Unsated  to  resign 
Had  been  an  act  of  purer  flune. 
Than  gathen  round  Marengo's  name. 

And  gilded  thy  decline, 
Thrmu^  the  kmg  twilight  of  all  time. 
Despite  some  passing  clouds  of  crime. 

But  thou  fixsooth  must  be  a  king, 

And  don  the  purple  vest, — 
As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 

Bcmembranoe  flrom  thy  breasL 
Where  is  that  fiuled  garment  ?  where 
The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear. 

The  star — the  string — the  crest? 
Tain  fhiwani  child  of  empire  I  say, 
Are  all  thy  playthings  snatch*d  away  7 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose, 

>Vhen  gaaing  on  the  Great ;  7 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows. 

Nor  despicable  state  7 
Yes — one — the  first — the  last — the  best — 
The  Cindnnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  bate. 
Bequeath  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  One  1  > 

and  thus  despising  tliem  an.  As  to  the  retention  of  his  power 
by  Augustus,  tlie  thing  was  already  settled.  If  he  had  giren 
it  up  —  the  commonweidth  was  gone — the  republic  was  long 
past  all  resuscitation.  Had  Brutus  and  Cassius  gained  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  it  would  not  hare  restored  the  republic.  lu 
days  ended  with  the  Gracchi ;  the  rest  was  a  mere  struggle  of 
parties.  You  might  as  well  cure  a  consumption,  or  restore  a 
broken  egg.  as  revire  a  state  so  long  a  prey  to  erery  upper- 
most soliuer.  as  Rome  had  long  been.  As  lor  a  despotism,  if 
Aogiutus  could  hare  been  sure  that  all  his  successors  would 
have  been  like  himielf— (I  mean  noT  as  Octarius,  but  Au- 
gustus) or  Napoleon  could  hare  insured  the  world  that  mome 
of  .his  successors  would  have  been  like  himself — the  ancient 
or  modem  world  might  hare  gone  on,  like  the  empire  ot 
China,  in  a  state  of  lethargic  prosperity.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that,  instead  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  Augustus  had 
been  immediately  succeeded  by  Nenra,  Tniian,  the  Antonines, 
or  even  by  Titus  and  his  father  >.wliat  a  difli»rence  in  our  es- 
timate of  himself !—  So  Csr  from  gaining  by  tlae  contrast,  I 
think  that  one  half  of  our  dislike  arises  from  his  having  been 
heired  by  Tiberius  — and  one  half  of  JuUus  Cesar's  fame, 
from  his  having  had  his  empire  consolidated  by  Augustus.  — . 
Suppose  that  there  had  been  no  Odamhu,  and  Tiberius  had 
*  Jumped  the  life '  between,  and  at  once  soooeeded  Julius  ?  — 
And  yet  it  is  difllcult  to  say  whether  hereditary  right  or  po- 
pular choice  produce  the  worser  loverelgns.  The  Roman 
Consuls  make  a  goodly  show ;  but  then  they  only  reigned  for 
a  year,  and  were  under  a  sort  of  personal  obUfpsdon  to  (Us- 
tingiiish  themselves.  It  Is  still  more  dilBcuit  Co  say  which 
form  of  government  Is  the  worst  — all  are  so  bad.  As  for  d*> 
mocracy,  it  is  the  worst  of  the  whole ;  for  wliat  is.  In  (act, 
democracy  ? — an  aristocracy  of  blackguards."] 

•  [On  being  reminded  by  a  friend  of  his  recent  promise  not 
to  write  any  more  for  years  —  "There  was,"  replied  Lord  I 
Byron,  '*  a  mental  reservation  in  my  pact  with  the  public,  in  I 
behalf  of  amonymes  ;  and,  even  had  there  not,  the  provoeatlon 
was  such  as  to  make  it  physically  Impossible  to  pass  over  this 
epoch  of  triumphant  tameness.  *Tis  a  sad  busineM ;  and 
after  all,  I  shall  think  higher  of  rhyme  and  reason,  and  very 
humbly  of  your  heroic  people,  till — £l6a  teooases  a  eolcaae, 
amd  $emit  kim  omi  agam.    Icam't  tkmk  it  U  alt  over  jftt."^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Ths  subsequent  poems  ivere  written  at  the  request 
of  my  friend,  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  for  a 
Selection  of  Hebrew  Melodies  %  and  have  been  pub- 
lished, wtth  the  music,  arranged  by  Mr.  Braham  and 
Mr.  Nathan. 

January,  181 S. 


SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY.  > 

Sue  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies ; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes : 

Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less. 
Had  half  impair'd  the  nameless  grace, 

^Vhich  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face ; 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express. 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent. 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow. 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent  I 


Which  Music  hallow*d  while  she  wept 
0*er  tones  her  heart  of  hearts  had  given. 
Redoubled  be  her  tears,  its  chords  are  riven  1 

It  soften*d  men  of  Iron  mould. 
It  gave  them  virtues  not  their  own ; 

No  ear  so  dull,  no  soul  so  cold. 
That  felt  not,  fired  not  to  the  tone, 
Till  David's  lyre  grew  mightier  than  his  throne  I 

It  told  the  triumphs  of  our  King, 

It  wafted  glory  to  our  God  ; 
It  made  our  gladden'd  valleys  ring. 

The  cedars  bow,  the  mountains  nod ; 

Its  sound  aspired  to  Heaven  and  there  abode  !  * 
Since  then,  tliough  heard  on  earth  no  more. 

Devotion  and  her  daughter  Lo%'e, 
StiD  bid  the  bursting  spirit  soar 

To  sounds  that  seem  as  from  above, 

In  dreams  that  day's  broad  light  can  not  remove.  ^ 


THE  HARP  THE  MONARCH  MINSTREL 

SWEPT.* 

Ths  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept. 
The  King  of  men,  the  .loved  of  Heaven, 

1  [Lord  Byron  nerer  alludes  to  his  ihare  in  these  Melodies 
with  complacency.  Mr.  Moore  haTinv.  on  one  occasion,  ral- 
lied him  a  little  on  the  manner  in  which  some  of  them  had 
been  set  to  music,—"  Sunburn  Nathan,"  he  exclaims,  "  whr 
do  you  always  twit  me  with  his  Ebrew  nasalities  ?  Have  I 
not  told  ytnx  it  was  all  Kinnalrd's  doiny,  and  my  or.n  exqui- 
site facility  of  temper  ?  "] 

*  ["  Neither  the  ancient  Jews,"  says  Dr.  Burner,  '*  nor  the 
modem,  have  ever  had  characters  peculiar  to  music ;  so  that 
the  melodies  used  in  their  religious  ceremonies  have,  at  all 
times,  been  traditional,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  singers."  >- 
Kalkbrenner  tells  us,  that  **le«  Juifs  Espagnols  lisent  etchan- 
tent  leurs  pseaumes  blen  dlAu-emment  que  los  Juifs  HoUan- 
dais,  les  Juirs  Komalns  autrement  que  les  Juifs  de  la  Prusse 
ct  de  la  Hesse ;  et  tons  croient  chanter  comme  on  chantait 
dans  le  Temple  de  Jerusalem  1  **—HiU.  de  la  Musique^  tom. 
1.  p.  34.] 

s  [These  stanias  were  written  by  Lord  Brron,  on  retum- 
fnr  from  a  ball-room,  where  be  bad  seen  Mrs.  (now  Lady) 
WilmoC  Horton,  the  wife  of  his  relation,  the  present  Gover- 
nor of  Ceylon.  On  this  occasion  Mrs.  Wilmot  Horton  had 
appeared  m  mourning,  with  numerous  spangles  on  her  dress.] 

*  ["  In  the  reign  of  KiM  David,  music  was  held  In  the 
highest  estimation  by  the  Hebrews.  The  genius  of  that  prince 
for  music,  and  his  attachment  to  the  study  and  practice  of  it, 
as  well  as  the  great  number  of  musicians  appointed  by  him  for 
the  performance  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  could  not 
foil  to  extend  its  influence  and  augment  its  perfections  ;  for  it 
was  during  this  period,  that  music  was  first  Iionoured  bjr  being 


IF  THAT  HIGH  WORLD. 

Ir  that  high  world,  which  lies  heyond 

Our  own,  surviving  Love  endears ; 
If  there  the  cherished  heart  he  fond. 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears — 
How  welcome  those  mitrodden  spheres  1 

How  sweet  this  very  hour  to  die  1 
To  soar  from  earth  and  find  all  fears. 

Lost  fai  thy  light— Eternity  ! 

It  must  be  so :  'tis  not  for  self 

That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink ; 
And  striving  to  o'erleap  the  gulf. 

Yet  cling  to  Being's  severing  link. 
Oh  1  in  that  ftiture  let  us  thhik 

To  hold  each  heart  the  heart  that  shares ; 
With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink. 

And  soul  in  soul  grow  deathless  theirs  I 

admitted  in  the  ministry  of  sacrifice,  and  worship  of  the  ark ) 
as  well  as  by  being  culdvated  by  a  king."  —  Boenby.] 

*  ["  When  Lord  Byron  put  the  manuscript  huto  ray  hand,  it 
terminated  with  this  line.  As  this,  however,  did  not  complete 
the  verse,  I  wished  him  to  help  out  the  melody.  He  replied, 
*  Whjr.  I  have  sent  you  to  heaven  —  it  would  be  difllcult  to  go 
Airther  I '  My  attention  for  a  few  mh  ;tes  was  called  to  some 
other  person,  and  his  Lordship,  whom  I  liad  hardly  mi»>ed, 
exclaimed,  *  Here,  Nathan.  1  have  brought  rou  down  again  ;  * 
and  imraedlatelr  presented  me  the  beautlftil  lines  which  con- 
clude the  meloof."  —  Nathan.] 

•  [The  hymns  of  David  excel  no  leu  in  sublimity  and  ten- 
derness of  expression,  than  in  loftiness  and  purity  of  religious 
sentiment.  In  comparison  with  them,  the  sacreci  poetrv  of  all 
other  nations  sinks  into  mediocrity.  Ther  have  embociied  so 
exquisitely  the  universal  language  of  relitrioua  emotion,  that 
(a  few  fierce  and  vindictive  passages  excepted,  natural  in  the 
warrior-poet  of  a  sterner  age,)  they  have  entered,  with  un- 
questionable propriety,  into  the  Christian  ritual.  The  songs 
which  cheered  the  solitude  of  the  desert  cav«s  of  Engodi,  or 
resounded  trcitn  the  voice  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  they  wound 
along  the  glens  or  the  hill-sides  of  Judea,  have  been  repeated 
for  ages  in  almost  every  pert  of  the  habitable  world,  — in  the 
remotest  islands  of  the  ocean,  amongst  the  forests  of  America, 
or  the  sands  of  AlVica.  How  m.iny  human  hearts  have  they 
softened,  purified,  exalted  !  —  of  how  many  wretched  twings 
have  thev  been  the  secret  consolation  !  — on  how  manv  com- 
munities nave  they  drawn  down  tJ:e  ble»fings  of  Divin'o  Pro- 
vidence, by  UrinKing  the  oirecttons  in  uniscn  with  their  deep 
devotional  fervour  !~-Mti.MAM.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


THE  WILD  GAZELLE. 

Ths  wild  gazelle  on  Judah's  hills 

Exulting  yet  may  bound. 
And  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 

That  gush  on  holy  ground ; 
Its  airy  step  and  glorious  eye 
May  glance  in  tameless  transport  by :  — 

A  step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright, 

Ilath  Judah  witness'd  there ; 
And  o*er  her  scenes  of  lost  delight 

Inhabitants  more  fidr. 
The  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judah*s  statelier  maids  are  gone ! 

More  blest  each  palm  that  shades  those  plains 

Than  Israers  scattered  race ; 
For,  taking  root,  it  there  remains 

In  solitary  grace : 
It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth. 
It  will  not  live  in  other  earth. 

But  we  must  wander  witheringly, 

In  other  lands  to  t^e ; 
And  where  our  fathers'  a^hes  be. 

Our  own  may  never  lie : 
Our  temple  hath  not  left  a  stone. 
And  Mockery  sits  on  Salem*s  throne. 


OH  I  WEEP  FOR  THOSE. 
Oh  I  weep  fbr  those  that  wept  by  Babel*s  stream. 
Whose  shrines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a  dream ; 
Weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah's  broken  shell ;     [dwell  I 
Mourn — where  their  God  hath  dwelt  the  Godless 

And  where  shall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding  feet  ? 
And  when  shall  Zion*s  songs  again  seem  sweet  ? 
And  Judah*s  melody  once  more  rgoice 
The  hearts  that  leap'd  before  its  heavenly  voice  ? 

Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast. 
How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 
The  wild-dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave, 
Mankind  their  country  ^Israel  but  the  grave  I 


ON  JOBDAirS  BANKS. 
Ok  Jordan's  banks  the  Arab*s  camels  stray, 
On  Sion's  hill  the  False  One's  votaries  pray. 
The  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep —        [ilMp : 
Tet  there — even  there — Oh  God  I   thy  thnnders 

There — whero  thy  flnger  scorch'd  the  tablet  stone  I 
There — where  thy  shadow  to  thy  people  shone  I 
Thy  glory  shrouded  in  its  garb  of  fire  : 
Thyself — none  living  see  and  not  expire  ! 

Oh  I  in  the  lightning  let  thy  glance  appear ; 
Sweep  from  his  shiver'd  hand  the  oppressor's  spear : 
How  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be  trod  1 
How  long  thy  temple  worshipless.  Oh  God  I 

I  [Jephtha,  a  butard  son  of  GUead,  baring  bwn  wrongftilly 
expelled  from  his  father's  house,  had  taken  refuge  in  a  wild 
country,  and  become  a  noted  captain  of  freebooters.  His  lun- 
drod.  groaning  under  foreign  oppression,  began  to  look  to 
their  raliant,  though  lawless  compatriot,  whose  profession, 
according  to  their  usage,  was  no  more  dishonourable  than 
that  of  a  pirate  in  the  elder  days  of  Greece.  They  sent  for 
hi-.n.  and  made  him  head  of  their  city.  Before  he  went  forth 
ag.im^t  tlic  Ammonites,  he  made  the  memorable  tow,  that,  if 
he  returned  victorious,  he  would  sacrifice  as  a  bum  offering 


JEPHTHA'S  DAUOHTEB.  > 

• 

Sixes  our  Country,  our  God —  Oh,  my  sire  1 
Demand  that  thy  Daughter  expire ; 
Since  thy  triumph  was  bought  hj  thy  vow — 
Strike  the  bosom  that  *s  bared  for  thee  now  I 

And  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o'er. 
And  the  mountains  bdiold  me  no  more : 
If  the  hand  that  I  love  lay  me  knr. 
There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow  l 

And  of  this,  oh,  my  Esther  I  be  sure— > 
That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 
As  the  blessing  I  beg  ere  it  flow. 
And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  below. 

Though  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament, 
Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent ! 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee. 
And  my  father  and  country  are  free  I 

When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gush'd. 
When  the  voice  tbat  thou  lovest  is  hush'd. 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride. 
And  forget  not  1  smiled  as  I  died  I 


OH  !  SNATCHD  AWAY  IN  BEAUTrS  BLOOM. 

Oh  !  snatch'd  away  in  beauty's  bkxHn, 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb ; 
But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year ; 
And  the  wild  cypress  wave  In  tender  gloom  : 

And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head. 

And  fieed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream. 
And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread ; 
Fond  wretch  1  as  if  her  step  disturb'd  the  dead  I 

Away  !  we  know  that  tears  are  vain. 
That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress : 

Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  ? 
Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less  ? 

And  thou — who  tell'st  me  to  forget. 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet 


MT  SOUL  IS  DABK. 

My  soul  is  dark — Oh  1  quickly  string 

The  harp  I  yet  can  brook  to  hear ; 
And  let  thy  gentle  fingers  fling 

Its  melting  murmurs  o'er  mine  ear. 
If  in  this  heart  a  hope  be  dear. 

That  sound  sbaU  charm  it  forth  again : 
If  in  these  eyes  there  lurk  a  tear, 

'Twill  flow,  and  cease  to  bum  my  brain. 

But  bid  the  strain  be  wfld  and  deep, 

Nor  let  thy  notes  of  Joy  be  flrst : 
I  tell  thee,  minstrel,  I  must  weep. 

Or  else  this  heavy  heart  will  burst; 

whatever  flrst  met  hlra  on  his  entrance  Into  his  native  dty. 
He  gained  a  splendid  victory.  At  the  news  of  it,  his  only 
daughter  came  dancing  forth,  in  the  gladneu  of  heart,  and 


with  jocund  i 
his  people.  T 
but  the  noble-» 
of  the  TOW :  sh 
the  mountains 
without  hope  o 
mittcd  to  her  ' 


iroenu  of  music,  to  salute  the  deliverer  of 
liserable  father  rent  his  cloches  in  agony ; 
lod  maiden  would  not  hear  of  the  disregard 
ly  demanded  a  short  period  to  bewail  upon 
V  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  her  d}-ing 
bcnming  a  bride  or  mociicr,  and  Cbcn  iub- 
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For  it  hath  been  Tiy  sorrow  nursed. 
And  ached  in  sleepless  silence  long ; 

And  now  'tis  doomed  to  know  the  worst. 
And  break  at  once — or  yield  to  song.  ^ 


I  SAW  THEE  WEEP. 

I  SAW  thee  weep — the  big  bright  tear 

Came  o*er  that  eye  of  blue  ; 
And  then  xnethought  it  did  appear 

A  violet  dropping  dew : 
I  saw  thee  smile — the  sapphire's  bloxe 

Beside  thee  ceased  to  shine ; 
It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 

That  flll'd  that  glance  of  thine. 

As  clouds  from  yonder  sim  receive 

A  deep  and  mellow  dye. 
Which  scarce  the  shade  of  coming  eve 

Can  banish  fh>m  the  sky, 
Those  smiles  unto  the  moodiest  mind 

Their  own  pure  joy  impart ; 
Their  sunshine  leaves  a  glow  behind 

That  lightens  o'er  the  heart. 


THY  DATS  ARE  DONE. 

Tht  days  are  done,  thy  fame  begun  ; 

Thy  country's  strains  record 
The  triumphs  of  her  chosen  Son, 

The  slaughters  of  his  sword  1 
The  deeds  he  did,  the  fields  he  won. 

The  freedom  he  restored  1 

Though  thou  art  fidl'n,  while  we  are  free 

Thou  shalt  not  taste  of  death ! 
The  generous  blood  that  flow'd  from  thee 

Disdain'd  to  sink  beneath : 
Within  our  veins  its  currents  be. 

Thy  spirit  on  our  breath  1 

Thy  name,  our  charging  hosts  along, 

Shall  be  the  battlcword  I 
Thy  fall,  the  theme  of  choral  song 

From  virgin  voices  pour'd  1 
To  weep  would  do  thy  glory  wrong ; 

Thou  Shalt  not  be  deplored. 

1  ["  It  was  generally  coDcelred  that  Lord  B7ron*s  reported 
siuguJarities  anproacbed  on  lome  ocuulons  to  deranprerocnt ; 
and  at  one  period.  Indeed,  tt  was  very  currently  ataerted  tnat 
hit  intellects  were  actuallr  Impaired.  The  report  only  scrrrd 
to  amuse  his  Lordship.  He  referred  to  the  circumstance,  and 
declared  that  he  would  try  how  a  madman  could  write :  seiz- 
Injt  the  pen  with  eagerness,  he  for  a  moment  fixed  his  eyes  in 
majestic  wildneu  on  rocancy ;  when,  like  a  flash  of  inspiration, 
without  erasing  a  single  word,  the  above  verses  were  the  re- 
sult." .>  Nathan.] 

<  [Haunted  with  that  insatiable  desire  of  searching  into  the 
secrets  of  futurity,  inspparable  from  uncivilised  man,  Saul 
knew  not  to  what  quarter  to  turn.  The  priests,  outraged  by 
his  cruelty,  had  forsaken  him :  the  prophets  stood  aloof ;  no 
dreams  visited  his  couch ;  he  had  persecuted  even  the  un- 
lawftil  diviners.  He  hears  at  lost  of  a  female  necromancer, 
a  woman  with  the  spirit  of  Ob ;  strangely  similar  in  sound  to 
the  Obeah  women  in  tlie  West  Indies.  To  the  cave-dwelling 
of  this  woman.  In  Endor,  the  monarch  proceeds  in  disguise. 
He  commands  her  to  raise  the  spirit  of  Samuel.  At  this  dau-- 
ing  demand,  the  woman  first  recognises,  or  pretends  to  re- 
cognise, her  royal  visitor.    "  Whom  scest  thou  ?  "  savs  the 

king •*  3IightV  ones  ascending  from  the  ejirth."  —  "  Of  what 

form  ?  "  —  "  Ad  old  man  covered  with  a  mantle."    Saul,  in 


SONO  OF  SAUL  BEFORE  UIS  LAST  BATTLE. 

Waaaioma  and  chieCi  1  should  the  shaft  or  the  sword 
Pierce  me  in  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 
Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a  king's,  in  your  path : 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Gath  I 

Thou  who  art  bearing  my  buckler  and  bow, 
Should  the  soldiers  of  Saul  look  away  fh>m  the  fbe. 
Stretch  me  that  moment  in  blood  at  thy  feet  I 
Mine  be  the  doom  which  they  dared  not  to  meet 

Farewell  to  others,  but  never  we  part. 
Heir  to  my  royalty,  son  of  my  heart  1 
Bright  is  the  diadem,  boundless  the  sway. 
Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  us  to-day  I 
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Thou  whose  spell  can  raise  the  dead. 
Bid  the  prophet's  form  appear. 

**  Samuel,  raise  thy  buried  head  1 
King,  behold  the  phantom  seer !  ** 
Earth  yawn'd ;  he  stood  the  centre  of  a  cloud : 
Light  changed  its  hue,  retiring  from  his  shroud. 
Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his  fixed  eye  ; 
His  hand  was  wither'd,  and  his  veins  were  dry ; 
His  Ibot,  in  bony  whiteness,  glitter'd  there. 
Shrunken  and  ^ewless,  and  ghastly  bare ; 
From  lips  that  moved  not  and  unbreathing  fhune. 
Like  cavem'd  winds,  the  hoUow  accents  came. 
Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth,  as  lUls  the  oak. 
At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke. 

**  Why  Is  my  sleep  disquieted  7 
Who  is  he  that  calls  the  dead  7 
Is  it  thou,  O  King  7    Behold, 
Bloodless  are  these  limbs,  and  cold : 
Such  are  mine ;  and  such  shall  be 
Thine  to-morrow,  when  with  me : 
Ere  the  coming  day  is  done. 
Such  shalt  thou  be,  such  thy  son. 
Fare  thee  well,  but  fbr  a  day. 
Then  we  mix  otur  mouldering  clay. 
Thou,  thy  race,  lie  pale  and  low, 
Pierced  by  shafts  of  many  a  bow ; 
And  the  falchion  by  thy  side 
To  thy  heart  thy  hand  shall  guide : 
Crownless,  breathless,  headless  fall. 
Son  and  sire,  the  house  of  Saul !  ** ' 

terror,  bows  down  his  bead  to  the  earth  ;  and.  It  should  «6cm, 
not  daring  to  look  up.  receives  ftrom  the  voice  of  the  spectre 
the  awful  intimation  of  his  defeat  and  death.  On  the  reality 
of  this  apparition  we  pretend  not  to  decide :  the  figure,  if  fi- 
gure there  were,  was  not  seen  by  Saul ;  and,  excepting  the 
event  of  the  approaching  battle,  the  spirit  said  nothing  which 
the  living  propiiet  had  not  said  before,  repeatedly  and  pub- 
licly. But  the  fact  is  curious,  as  showing  the  popular  belief 
of  the  Jews  in  departed  spirits  to  have  baen  the  same  with 
that  of  most  other  nations.  —  Milsian.] 

*  ['*  Since  we  have  spoken  of  witches,"  said  Lord  Byron,  at 
Cephalonia,  in  18*23.  "  what  think  you  of  the  witch  of  Endor  ? 
I  have  always  thought  this  the  finest  and  most  finished  witch- 
scene  that  ever  was  written  or  conceived  ;  and  you  will  be  of 
my  opinion,  if  you  consider  all  tlie  circumstances  and  the  ac- 
tors in  the  cose,  together  with  the  gravity,  simplicity,  and  dig- 
nity of  the  language.  It  beats  all  the  e host  scenes  I  ever  read. 
The  finest  conception  on  a  similar  subject  is  that  of  Goethe's 
Devil,  Mcphistopheles  ;  and  though,  of  course,  you  will  give 
the  prioritv  to  the  former,  as  being  inspired,  yet  the  latter,  if 
you  Know  it,  will  appear  to  voo  —  at  least  it  does  to  me  —  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  sublime  specimens  of  human  con- 
ception."] 
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ALL  IS  VANITT,  SAITH  THE  PREACHER." 

"Faum,  wisdom,  love,  and  power  were  mine. 

And  health  and  youth  possess'd  me ; 
My  goblets  blush'd  fhym  erery  vine. 

And  lovely  fSorms  caress'd  me ; 
I  8unn*d  my  heart  in  beauty's  eyes. 

And  felt  my  soul  grow  tender ; 
All  earth  can  give,  or  mortal  prise. 

Was  mine  of  regal  splendour. 

I  strive  to  number  o*er  what  days 

Remembrance  can  discover. 
Which  aU  that  life  or  earth  displays 

Would  lure  me  to  live  over. 
There  rose  no  day,  there  roU*d  no  hour 

Of  pleasure  unembitter'd ; 
And  not  a  trapping  dedi'd  my  power 

That  gaU*d  not  whUe  it  gUtterU 

The  serpent  of  the  field,  by  art 

And  spells,  is  won  firom  harming ; 
But  that  which  coils  around  the  heart. 

Oh !  who  hath  power  of  charming  ? 
It  will  not  list  to  wisdom's  lore. 

Nor  music's  voice  can  lure  it ; 
But  there  it  stings  fbr  evermore 

The  soul  that  must  endure  it 


VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAR. 


WHEN  COIJ>N£SS  WRAPS  THIS    SUFFERING 

CLAY. 

Whsm  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  clay. 

Ah !  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind  ? 
It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stray. 

But  leaves  its  darken'd  dust  behind. 
Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way  r 
Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey  ? 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecay'd, 

A  thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all. 
All,  aU  in  earth,  or  skies  display'd* 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall : 
Each  fldnter  trace  that  memory  holds 

So  darldy  of  departed  years. 
In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds. 

And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears. 

Before  Creation  peopled  earth. 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back ; 
And  where  the  ftirthest  heaven  had  birUi, 

The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track. 
And  where  the  ftiture  man  or  makes. 

Its  glance  dilate  o'er  all  to  be. 
While  sun  is  quencfa'd  or  system  breaks, 

Fix'd  in  its  own  eternity. 

Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure : 
An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year ; 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 
Away,  away,  without  a  wing. 

O'er  all,  through  all,  its  thought  shall  fly ; 
A  nameless  and  eternal  thini^. 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 


Tna  King  was  on  his  throne. 

The  Satraps  thxong'd  the  hall ; 
A  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 

O'er  that  high  festlvaL 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold. 

In  Judah  deem'd  divine 

Jehovah^  vessels  hold 

The  godless  Heathen's  wine. 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall, 

The  fingers  ofa  hand 
Came  forth  against  the  wall. 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand : 
The  fingenof  aman;  — 

A  solitary  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran. 

And  traced  them  like  a  wand. 

Tbe  monarch  saw,  and  shook. 

And  bade  no  more  ndoicc ; 
All  bloodless  wax'd  his  look. 

And  tremulous  his  voice. 
"  Let  the  men  of  lore  appear. 

The  wisest  of  the  earth. 
And  expound  the  words  of  fear. 

Which  mar  our  royal  mirth." 

Chaldea's  seers  are  good. 

But  here  they  have  no  skill ; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood 

Untold  and  awftd  stilL 
And  Babel's  men  of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore ; 
But  now  they  were  not  sage. 

They  saw — but  knew  no  more. 

A  captive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  youth. 
He  heard  the  Icing's  command. 

He  saw  that  writing's  truth. 
The  lamps  around  were  bright. 

The  prophecy  in  view ; 
He  read  it  on  that  night, — 

The  morrow  proved  it  true. 

**  Belshasxar's  grave  is  made. 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away. 
He,  in  the  balance  weigh'd. 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay. 
The  shroud,  his  robe  of  state. 

His  canopy  the  stone : 
Tlie  Mcde  is  at  his  gate  t 

The  Persian  on  his  throne ! " 


SUN  OF  THE  SLEEPLESS  I 

Sow  of  the  sleepless !  melancholy  star  t 
^Vho8e  tearftil  beam  glows  tremulously  hr^ 
That  show'st  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  dispel. 
How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remember'd  well  I 
So  gleams  the  pcit,  the  light  of  other  days, 
Which  shines,  but  warms  not  with  its  powerless  rays ; 
A  night-beam  Sorrow  watcheth  to  behold. 
Distinct,  but  distant — clear — but  oh,  how  cold  t 
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WERE  MT  BOSOM  AS  FALSE  AS  TIIOU 
DEEM'ST  IT  TO  BE. 

Wkri  m7  bodom  as  fiilse  as  thou  deem*8t  It  to  be, 

I  need  not  have  wander'd  from  fin*  Qalilee ; 

It  was  but  atyaring  my  creed  to  efface 

Tbe  curse  which,  thou  ny'st,  is  the  crime  of  my  race: 

If  the  bod  never  triumph,  then  God  is  with  thee  I 
If  the  slave  only  sin,  thou  art  spotless  and  free  t 
If  the  Exile  on  earth  is  an  Outcast  on  high. 
Live  on  in  thy  fiilth,  but  in  mine  I  will  die. 

I  have  lost  for  that  fidth  more  than  thou  canst  bestow. 
As  the  God  who  permits  thee  to  prosper  doth  know ; 
In  his  hand  is  my  heart  and  my  hope — and  in  thine 
The  land  and  the  life  which  for  him  I  resign. 


H£ROD*S  LAMENT  FOR  MARIAMNE.  > 

Oh,  Mariamne  I  now  for  thee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  bled'st  is  bleeding ; 
Revenge  is  lost  in  agony, 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding. 
Oh,  Mariamne !  where  art  thou  ? 

Thou  canst  not  hear  my  bitter  pleading. 
Ah !  couldst  thou  —  thou  wouldst  pardon  now. 

Though  Heaven  were  to  my  prayer  unheeding. 

And  is  she  dead  ?  — and  did  they  dare 

Obey  my  frenzy's  jealous  raving  ? 
My  wrath  but  doom'd  my  own  despair : 

The  sword  that  smote  her  *s  o'er  me  waving.  — 
But  thou  art  cold,  my  murder'd  love  1 

And  this  dark  heart  is  vainly  craving 
For  her  who  soars  alone  above. 

And  leafes  my  soul  unworthy  saving. 

She  *8  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem  ; 

She  sunk,  with  her  my  joys  entombing ; 
I  swept  that  flower  from  Judah's  stem, 

Whose  leaves  for  me  alone  were  blooming ; 
And  mine  *s  the  guilt,  and  mine  the  bell. 

This  bosom's  desolation  dooming ; 
And  I  have  eam'd  those  tortures  well, 

Which  unconsumed  are  still  consuming  I 
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ON  THE  DAT  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
JERUSALEM  BY  TITUS. 

FaoM  the  last  hfll  that  looks  on  thy  once  holy  dome 
I  beheld  thee,  oh  Sion  1  when  render'd  to  Rome : 
*T  was  thy  last  sun  went  down,  and  the  flames  of  thy  fldl 
Flash'd  back  on  the  last  glance  I  gave  to  thy  wall. 

I  look'd  for  thy  temple,  I  look*d  for  my  hom^ 
And  forgot  for  a  moment  my  bondsge  to  come ; 
I  beheld  but  the  death-fire  that  fed  on  thy  fime, 
And  the  fiut  fetter'd  hands  that  made  vengeance  in  vain. 

On  many  an  eve,  the  high  spot  whence  I  gased 
Had  reflected  the  last  beam  of  day  as  it  biased ; 
WhUe  I  stood  on  the  height,  and  beheld  the  decline 
Of  the  rays  from  the  mountain  that  shone  on  thy  shrine. 

I  [Mariamne,  the  wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  lUUng  ander 
the  sospidon  of  tnfidelltr,  was  put  to  death  hj  hit  order.  She 
was  a  woman  of  unrivalled  beauty,  and  a  bauRhty  spirit :  un- 
happy in  being  the  object  of  passionate  attachment,  which 
bordered  on  traaj,  to  a  man  who  hod  more  or  less  concern  in 


And  now  on  that  mountain  I  stood  on  that  day. 
But  I  mark'd  not  the  twilight  beam  melting  away ; 
Oh  I  would  that  the  lightning  had  glared  in  its  stead, 
And  the  thunderbolt  burst  on  the  conqueror's  head  ( 

But  the  Gods  of  the  Pagan  shall  never  profane 
The  shrine  where  Jehovah  disdain'd  not  to  reign ; 
And  scatter'd  and  scom'd  as  thy  people  may  be. 
Our  worship,  oh  Father,  is  only  for  thee. 


BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  BABYLON  WE  SAT 

DOWN  AND  WEPT. 
Wb  sate  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 

Of  Babel,  and  thought  of  the  day 
When  our  foe,  in  the  hue  of  his  slaughters. 

Made  Salem's  high  places  his  prey  ; 
And  ye,  oh  her  desolate  daughters  ! 

Were  scatter'd  all  weeping  away. 

While  sadly  we  gaaed  on  the  river 
Which  roli'd  on  in  freedom  below. 

They  demanded  the  song ;  but,  oh  never 
That  triumph  the  stranger  shall  know  1 

Bfay  this  right  hand  be  wither'd  for  ever, 
Ere  it  string  our  high  harp  for  the  foe ! 

On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended, 
Oh  Salem  1  its  sound  should  be  free ; 

And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended 
But  left  me  that  token  of  thee : 

And  ne'er  shall  its  soft  tones  be  blended 
With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me ! 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB. 
Ths  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold. 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sen. 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green. 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen  : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wither'd  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast. 
And  breathed  in  the  flace  of  the  foe  as  he  pass'd ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heav'd,  and  for  ever  grew 
stiU! 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide. 
But  through  it  there  roli'd  not  the  breath  of  his  pride : 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf. 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  suif. 

And  there  lay  tbe  rider  distorted  and  pole. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mall ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  imlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  swoxti, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord  I 

the  murder  of  her  grandfkther,  Cither,  brother,  and  unrle,  and 
who  had  twice  commanded  her  death,  In  case  of  his  own. 
Erer  after,  Herod  was  haunted  by  the  ima^  of  the  murdered 
Mariamne,  until  disorder  of  the  mind  brought  on  disorder  of 

body,  which  led  to  temporary  derangement Mii.>u.m.1 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


A  SPIRIT  PASSD  BEFORE  ME. 

FROM   JOB. 

A  SPIRIT  pass*a  before  me :  I  beheld 

The  face  of  immortalitr  unveiru — 

Deep  sleep  came  down  on  every  eye  save  mine- 

And  there  it  stood, — all  formless — but  divine 


Along  my  bones  the  cncpiiig  flesh  did  quake ; 
And  as  my  damp  hair  stiden'd,  thus  it  spoke : 

**  Is  man  more  just  than  God  ?  Is  man  more  poiv 
Than  he  who  deems  even  Seraphs  insecufe  ? 
Creatures  of  clay — vain  dwellers  in  the  dust  t 
The  moth  survives  you,  and  are  ye  rooie  just  ? 
Things  of  a  day  !  you  wither  ere  the  night. 
Heedless  and  bUnd  to  Wisdonls  wasted  light  !*  > 


^omt^ttC  H^itCt^.— 1816. 


FARE  THEE  WELI^ 
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**  Ala*  !  they  hare  been  friends  in  jonth  ; 
But  whispering  tonffuet  can  poison  irulh  ; 
And  ronstancr  lives  in  realms  aboTe  ; 
And  life  is  thorny ;  anil  youth  is  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  lore. 
Doth  work  lilie  madness  In  the  braiu ; 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  nerer  either  found  another 

To  fk-ee  the  hollow  heart  from  paining — 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scar*  remaining. 

Like  dilTi,  which  had  been  rent  asunder ; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 

Shall  wholly  do  awar,  I  ween. 

The  marks  of  that  wkdeh  once  h.-Uh  been." 

CouEuiDOB'«  ChriMiabei. 


Fars  thee  well  I  and  if  for  ever, 

Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  welt  : 
Even  though  unforgiving,  never 

'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 

^Vould  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 

>Vhere  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 

'While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 

.    Which  thou  ne*er  canst  know  again : 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over. 
Every  inmost  thought  could  show  1 

Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 
*T  was  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  worid  for  this  commend  thee  — 

Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow, 
Even  its  praises  must  uifend  thee. 

Founded  on  another's  woe : 

Though  my  many  faults  defaced  mc. 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found. 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  mc, 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ? 

I  [The  Hebrew  Melodies,  though  obviously  inferior  to  Lord 
Byron's  other  works,  display  a  skill  in  versification  and  a 
mastery  In  diction,  which  would  have  raised  an  inferior  artist 
to  the  very  summit  of  distinction JErrasY.] 

*  [It  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  his  two  celebrated 
copies  of  verses,  "  Fare  tliee  well."  and  »•  A  Slcetch."  made 
their  appearance  in  the  newspapers ;  and  while  the  latter 
poem  was  generally,  and,  it  must  be  owned.  Justly  condemned, 
as  a  sort  of  literary  assault  on  an  obscure  female,  whose  situ- 
ation ought  to  have  placed  her  as  much  beneath  his  satire,  as 
the  undignifleti  mode  of  his  attack  certainly  raised  her  above 
it,  with  rcffard  to  the  other  poem,  opinions  were  a  good  deal 
more  divided.  To  many  it  appeare<l  a  strain  of  true  conjugal 
tenderness,  — a  kind  of  appeal  whidi  no  woman  with  a  heart 
could  resist ;  while,  by  oUicrs,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  mere  showy  cflUsion  of  sentiment,  as  difficult 
for  real  feeling  to  have  produced  as  it  was  easy  for  fancy  and 
art,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  tiie  deep  intcresu  involved  in 
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Yet,  oh  yet,  thyseif  deceive  net ; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay. 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away: 

sun  thine  own  its  Ufe  retaineth-- 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat ; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  paincth 
Is — that  we  no  more  may  meet. 

These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 

Than  the  wail  above  the  dead ; 
Both  shall  live,  but  every  monvw 

Wake  us  from  a  widow*d  bed. 

And  when  thou  would  solace  gather. 
When  our  child's  first  accents  flow. 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  •*  Father  !  *• 
Though  his  care  she  must  forego  ? 

When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee. 

When  her  lip  to  thine  is  press'd. 
Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee. 

Think  of  him  thy  love  had  biess'd  I 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  may'st  see. 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 

AH  my  fiiults  perchance  thou  knowest. 
All  my  madness  none  can  know ; 

All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  gocst. 
Wither,  yet  with  lAee  they  go. 

Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken ; 

Pride,  which  not  a  worid  could  bow, 
Bows  to  thee — by  thee  fonaken, 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now : 

the  subject.  To  this  latter  opinion  I  confess  my  own  to  hare, 
at  first,  strongly  inclined  ;  and  suspicious  as  I  could  not  help 
thinking  the  sentiment  that  could,  at  such  a  moment,  indulge 
in  such  verses,  the  taste  ttiat  prompted  or  sanctioned  their 
publication  appeared  to  me  even  still  more  questionable.  On 
reading,  however,  his  own  account  of  all  the  drcumsUncea  in 
the  Memoranda,  I  found  that  on  both  points  I  had,  in  com- 
mon with  a  large  portion  of  the  public,  done  him  injustice. 
He  there  described,  and  in  a  manner  whose  sinoerity  there 
was  no  doubting,  the  swell  of  tender  recollections  under  the 
influence  of  which,  as  he  sat  one  night  musing  in  his  stndr, 
these  stanzas  were  produced, -- the  tears,  as  he  said,  fidltiig 
fast  over  the  paper  as  he  wrote  them.  Neither  did  it  appear, 
from  that  account,  to  have  been  from  any  wish  or  Intention  of 
his  own.  but  through  the  injudicious  seal  of  a  friend  whom  he 
bad  suffered  to  take  a  copy,  that  the  rcrs^  met  the  public 

eye Muoai.    The  appearance  of  the  MS.  confirms  tiiis 

account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written.  It 
is  blotted  all  over  with  the  marks  of  tears.] 
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But  'tis  done — all  wonls  arc  idle  — 

Words  from  me  are  vainer  still ; 
Bat  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 

Force  their  way  without  the  will.  — 

Fare  thee  well  I — thus  disunited, 

Tom  from  every  nearer  tie, 
SearM  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted. 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 

March  17. 1816. 


A    SKETCH.! 


••  Himctt  —honest  lajjo  I 
ir  that  thou  be'st  a  dcrU,  I  cannot  kill  thee." 

Shakspeark. 

Born  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred. 
Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  mistress*  head  ; 
Next — for  some  gracious  service  uncxpress'd. 
And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  gucss'd — 
Raised  from  the  toilet  to  the  table,  —  where 
Her  wondering  betters  wait  behind  her  chair. 
With  eye  unmoved,  and  forehead  unabash'd, 
She  dines  from  off  the  plate  she  lately  washed. 
Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with  the  lie — 
The  genial  confidante,  and  general  spy — 
Who  could,  ye  gods  I  her  next  employment  guess— 
An  only  infant's  earliest  governess ! 
She  taught  the  child  to  read,  and  taught  so  well. 
That  she  herself,  by  teaching,  leam'd  to  spelL 
An  adept  next  in  penmanship  she  grows. 
As  many  a  nameless  slander  deftly  shows : 
What  she  had  made  the  pupil  of  her  art, 

None  know but  that  high  Soul  secured  the  heart, 

And  panted  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear, 

With  longing  breast  and  undeluded  ear. 

FoU'd  was  perversion  by  that  youthful  mind. 

Which  Flattery  fool'd  not —  Baseness  could  not  blind, 

Deceit  infect  not^ — near  Contagion  soil — 

Indulgence  weaken  —  nor  Example  spoil — 

Nor  anaster'd  Science  tempt  her  to  look  down 

On  humbler  talents  with  a  pitying  frown — 

Nor  Genius  swell — nor  Beauty  render  vain — 

Nor  Envy  ruffle  to  retaliate  pain — 

Nor  Fortune  change — Pride  raise — nor  Passion  bow, 

Nor  Virtue  teach  austerity  — till  now. 

Serenely  purest  of  her  sex  that  live, 

But  wanting  one  sweet  weakness — to  forgive. 

Too  shock'd  at  faults  her  soul  can  never  know. 

She  deems  that  all  could  be  like  her  below : 

Foe  to  all  vice,  yet  hardly  Virtue's  fdend, 

For  Virtue  pardons  those  she  would  amend. 

But  to  the  theme :  — now  laid  aside  too  long. 
The  balefUl  burthen  of  this  honest  song^ 
Though  all  her  former  functions  are  no  more. 
She  rules  the  circle  which  she  served  before. 
If  mothers — none  know  why— before  her  quake ; 
If  daughters  dread  her  for  the  mothers'  sake ; 
If  early  habits — those  fblse  links,  which  bind 
At  times  the  loftiest  to  the  meanest  mind — 

I  C"  I  tend  Twi  my  lait  night's  dream,  and  request  to  hare 
flftr  copies  struck  off,  for  private  distribution.  I  wish  Mr. 
Gi Abrd  to  look  at  them.  They  are  from  life."  —  Lord  Byron 
to  Mr.  Murray,  March  30.  1816.] 

«  r  In  arst  draught  —  "  weltorlnjt."— "  I  doubt  about  •  wol- 
tering.'    We  say  •  weltering  in  blood ; '  but  do  not  they  also 


Have  given  her  power  too  deeply  to  instil 

The  angry  essence  of  her  deadly  will ; 

If  like  a  snake  she  steal  within  your  walls, 

Till  the  black  slime  betray  her  as  she  crawls ; 

If  like  a  viper  to  the  heart  she  wind. 

And  leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not  find ; 

What  marvel  that  this  hag  of  hatred  works 

Eternal  evil  latent  as  she  lurks. 

To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells. 

And  reign  the  Hecate  of  domestic  hells  7 

Skill'd  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tiuts 

With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hint«,  [smiles  — 

While  mingling  truth  with  fidschood — sneers  with 

A  thread  of  candour  with  a  web  of  wiles ; 

A  plain  blunt  show  of  briefly-spoken  seeming, 

To  hide  her  bloodless  heart's  soul-harden'd  scheming; 

A  lip  of  lies — a  fhce  fbrm'd  to  conceal ; 

And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel : 

With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown ; 

A  cheek  of  parchment — and  an  eye  of  stone. 

Mark,  how  the  channels  of  her  yellow  blood 

Ooie  to  her  skin,  and  stagnate  there  to  mud. 

Cased  like  the  centipede  in  saifron  mail. 

Or  darker  greenness  of  the  scorpion's  scale — 

(For  drawn  firom  reptiles  only  may  we  trace 

Congenial  colours  in  that  soul  or  foce) — 

Look  on  her  features  1  and  behold  her  mind 

As  in  a  mirror  of  itself  defined : 

Look  on  the  picture !  deem  it  not  o'ercharged  — 

There  is  no  trait  which  might  not  be  enlarged : 

Tet  true  to  «*  Nature's  journeymen,"  who  made 

This  monster  when  their  mistress  left  off  trade — 

This  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky. 

Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die. 

Oh  1  wretch  without  a  tear — without  a  thought. 

Save  Joy  above  the  ruin  thou  hast  wrotight — 

The  time  shall  come,  nor  long  remote,  when  thou 

Shalt  feel  far  more  than  thou  infUctest  now ; 

Feel  for  thy  vUe  self-loving  self  in  vain. 

And  turn  thee  howling  in  unpitied  pain. 

May  the  strong  curse  of  crush'd  affections  light 

Back  on  thy  bosom  with  reflected  blight  I 

And  make  thee  in  thy  leprosy  of  mind 

As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind  1 

TiU  all  thy  self-thoughts  curdle  into  hate. 

Black as  thy  will  for  others  would  create : 

Till  thy  hard  heart  be  calcined  into  dust. 

And  thy  soul  welter  in  its  hideous  crust. 

Oh,  may  thy  grave  be  sleepless  as  the  bed,  — 

The  widow'd  couch  of  fire,  that  thou  hast  spread  1 

Then,  when  thou  fain  wouldst  weary  Heaven  with 

pruyer. 

Look  on  thine  earthly  victims — and  despair  t 

Down  to  the  dust ! — and,  as  thou  rott'st  away. 

Even  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonous  clay. 

But  for  the  love  I  bore,  and  still  must  bear. 

To  her  thy  malice  from  all  ties  would  tear — 

Thy  name — thy  human  name— to  every  eye 

The  climax  of  all  scorn  should  hang  on  high. 

Exalted  o'er  thy  less  abhorr'd  compeers — 

And  festering  in  the  in£uny  of  years. 

March  99.  1816. 

use '  wcltorlng  in  the  wind/  *  weltering  on  a  gibbet  ?  *  I  hare 
no  dictionary,  so  look.  In  the  mean  time.  I  have  put  '  fes- 
tering ;  •  which,  perhaps,  in  any  case  is  the  host  word  of  the 
two.  Shakspeare  has  it  often,  and  I  do  not  think  it  too  strong 
for  the  noure  in  this  thing.  Quick  I  quick  1  quick  1  quick ! " 
^  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murrtry,  April  2.] 
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STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA,  i 

When  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark. 
And  reason  half  withheld  her  ray  — 

And  hope  but  shed  a  dying  spark 
^Vllich  more  misled  my  lonely  way ; 

In  that  deep  midnight  of  the  mind. 
And  that  Internal  strife  of  heart. 

\nien  dreading  to  be  deem*d  too  kind. 
The  weak  despair — the  cold  depart ; 

AVhen  fortune  changed — and  love  Hcd  far. 
And  hatred's  shafts  flew  thick  and  fast. 

Thou  wert  the  solitary  star 

Which  rose,  and  set  not  to  the  last 

Oh  !  blest  be  thine  unbroken  light ! 

That  watched  me  as  a  seraph's  eye. 
And  stood  between  me  and  the  night. 

For  ever  shining  sweetly  nigh 

And  when  the  cloud  upon  us  came. 
Which  strove  to  blacken  o'er  thy  ray  — 

Then  purer  spread  its  gentle  flame. 
And  dash'd  the  darkness  all  away. 

Still  may  thy  spirit  dwell  on  mine. 

And  teach  it  what  to  brave  or  brook — 

There  *s  more  in  one  soft  word  of  thine 
Than  in  the  world's  defied  rebuke. 

Thou  stood'st,  as  stands  a  lovely  tree. 
That  still  unbroke,  though  gently  bent, 

StiU  waves  with  fond  fideUty 
Its  boughs  above  a  monument. 

The  wbids  might  rend — the  sklrs  might  pour, 
But  there  thou  wert — and  still  wouidst  be 

Devoted  in  the  stormiest  buiir 

To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o'er  me. 

But  thou  and  thine  shall  know  no  blight, 

AVhatever  fkte  on  me  may  fall ; 
For  heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite 

The  Idnd — and  thee  the  most  of  alL 

Tlien  let  the  ties  of  bafllcd  love 
Be  broken — thine  will  never  break ; 

Thy  heart  can  feci — but  will  not  move ; 
Thy  soul,  though  soft,  will  never  shake. 

And  these,  when  all  was  lost  beside. 

Were  found  and  still  are  flx'd  in  thee ;  — 

And  bearing  still  a  breast  so  tiied. 
Earth  is  no  desert — ev'n  to  me. 


STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA.* 
Though  the  day  of  my  destiny's  over. 
And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined,  >  _ 

I  [The  Poet'i  rister,  the  Honourable  Mm.  Leigh These 

stanzas  — the  parting  tribute  to  her,  whose  uiiKhakcn  tender- 
ness had  been  the  author's  sole  cotixoiation  during  the  crisis 
of  domestic  misery—  were,  we  beliere.  the  last  rerses  written 
bjr  Lord  Byron  in  England.  In  a  note  to  Mr.  Rogers,  dated 
April  16th.  he  sajt,  —  "  Mr  sister  is  now  with  me,  and  leaves 
town  to-morrow  :  we  shall  not  meet  agnln  for  some  time  at 
all  events,  — r/rMT/  and,  under  these  circumstances,  I  trust 
to  stand  excused  to  you  and  Mr.  Sheridnn,  for  being  unable  to 
wait  upon  him  this  evening."  On  the  20th,  the  Poet  took  a 
last  leare  of  his  native  country.] 

*  [These  beautiful  verses,  so  expressive  of  the  writer's 
wounded  feelintrs  at  the  moment,  were  written  in  Julv.  at  the 
Camfiacnc  I)io<tati.  near  Geneva,  and  transmirtcd  to  iP.npInnd 
for  publicitioa,  wiih  somu  other  pieces.    "  lie  carei'ul,"  he 


Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 
The  fitults  which  so  many  could  find  ; 

Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  wm  aoqaainted. 
It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me. 

And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 
It  never  hath  fbund  but  in  <At«. 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling. 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine, 
I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling. 

Because  it  reminds  roe  of  thine; 
And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean. 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me. 
If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion. 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  firom  thee. 

Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shiver'd. 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave. 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  Is  deliver'd 

To  pain — it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me : 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn  >- 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  mc  — 

'Tis  of  thee  that  I  think — not  of  thcm.^ 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me, 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  fonake. 
Though  loved,  thou  forixnest  to  grieve  me. 

Though  shmder'd,  thou  never  couldst  shake, 

Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  mc. 

Though  parted.  It  was  not  to  fly, 
Though  watchfbl,  'twas  not  to  defione  me. 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  worid  might  belie. » 

Yet  I  blame  not  the  worid,  nor  despise  it, 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one  — 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prise  it, 

*T  was  folly  not  sooner  to  shun : 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me. 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me. 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  thee. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  liath  periah'd. 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recaU, 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  chcrish'd 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing. 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree. 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing. 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 

July  M.  I8I6 

•  . 

EPISTLE  TO  AUGUSTA.  • 
Mr  sister  !  my  sweet  sister  I  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tears,-  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine : 

says,  "  in  printing  the  stansai  beginning.  *  TlMogli  the  day  of 
my  destiny 's,'  &c.,  which  1  think  weU  of  as  acompocition.'^ 


Though  the  days  of  mr  glory  are  over. 
And  the  tun  of  my  fame  hath  declined.**  —  MS.] 


There  is  many  a  pang  to  purtoe  me, 

And  many  a  peril  to  stem  : 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  rahdue  me ; 
.  They  may  crush,  bat  they  shall  not  oonlemn.**-.llS.] 
[**  Though  watchful,  *t  was  but  to  reclaim  me, 
Kor,  silent,  to  sanction  a  lie."  —  MS.] 
•  f  These  stanaas  — "  Than  which,**   says  the  Qitarterlr 
Rcvicw,  for  January,  1831,  "  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
moumftilly  and  desolately  beautiful  in  the  whol«  range  of 
Ixird  Byron's  poetry"  — were  also  written  at  Diodatl ;  and 
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00  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same  — • 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny,  •— 

A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee. 

The  first  wen  nothing  —  had  I  still  the  last,  . 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness ; 
But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast. 
And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 
A  strange  doom  is  thy  fathers  son's,  and  past 
Becalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress  ; 
Reversed  for  him  our  grandslre*8 1  fiite  of  yore,  — 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlook*d  or  unforeseen, 

1  have  sustain'd  my  share  of  worldly  shocks. 
The  fault  was  mine ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox ; 

I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow, 
The  careAil  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 

Mine  were  my  fkults,  and  mine  be  their  reward. 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the  day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  marr'd 
The  gift, — a  fate,  or  will,  that  walk'd  astray; 
And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard. 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of  clay  : 
But  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  survive. 
If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 

Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old ; 
And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  roll*d 
Like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away  : 
Something — I  know  not  what — does  still  uphold 
A  spirit  of  slight  patience  ;  — not  in  vain. 
Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purohase  pain. 

Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
"Within  me, — or  perhaps  a  cold  despair, 
Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recur, — 
Perhaps  a  kinder  clime,  or  purer  air, 
(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer. 
And  with  light  armour  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 
Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  which  was  not 
The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  loL 

I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 
In  happy  childhood  ;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books. 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks  ; 
And  even  at  moments  I  could  think  I  see 
Some  living  thing  to  love  —  but  none  like  thee. 

sent  home  at  the  time  for  publication,  in  caio  Mrs.  Leigh 
should  unction  it.  **  There  u,"  be  lavi.  "amongst  the  ma- 
nuscripts an  Epistle  to  my  Sister,  on  which  I  should  wish  her 
opinion  to  be  consulted  before  publication  :  if  she  objccu,  of 
coarse  omit  it."  On  the  Sth  of  October  he  writes, —"  My 
sister  has  decided  on  the  omission  of  the  lines.    Upon  thli 

r>int,  her  option  will  be  followed.  As  I  hare  no  copy  of  them, 
request  that  jou  will  presenre  one  for  me  in  MS. ;  for  I 
nerer  can  remember  a  line  of  that  nor  any  other  composition 
of  mine.  God  help  me  I  if  I  proceed  in  this  scribbling,  I  shall 
have  frittered  awav  my  mind  before  I  am  thirty ;  but  poetryis 
at  times  a  real  relfef  to  me.  To-morrow  I  am  for  Italy."  The 
Epistle  was  first  given  to  the  world  in  1830.] 

I  [Admiral  Byron  was  remarkable  for  nerer  making  a 
royago  without  a  tempest.  He  was  known  to  the  sailors  by 
the  facetious  name  of  "  Fouh-weaCber  Jack." 
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Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A  ftmd  fbr  contemplation ; — to  admire 
Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date ; 
But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire : 
Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate. 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire. 
And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 
livelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me  1  —  but  I  grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 
The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 

There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may  show ; 

I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy. 
And  the  tide  rising  in  my  altered  eye. 

I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Lake,  > 
By  the  old  Hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 
Leman's  is  fair ;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore  : 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make. 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 
Resign'd  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 

The  world  is  all  before  me ;  I  but  ask 
Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply  — 
It  is  but  in  her  sununer's  sun  to  bask. 
To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky. 
To  see  her  gentle  fkce  without  a  mask, 
And  never  gaae  on  it  with  apathy. 
She  was  my  early  flriend,  and  now  shall  be 
My  sister — till  I  look  again  on  thee. 

I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one  ; 
And  that  I  would  not ;  —  for  at  length  I  see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun. 
The  ciiiiest — even  the  only  paths  for  me  — 
Had  I  but  sooner  leamt  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be  ; 
The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would  have  slept ; 
/had  not  suffered,  and  thou  hadst  not  wept 

With  fidse  Ambition  what  had  I  to  do? 
Little  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  with  Fame ;  ^ 
And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew. 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make— a  name. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue ; 
Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over — I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  which  have  gone  before. 

And  for  the  future,  this  world's  f\iture.may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care ; 
I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day; 
Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were ; 

**  But,  though  it  were  tempest-toss*d. 
Still  his  bark  couid  not  be  lost." 

He  returned  safely  fk-om  the  wreck  of  the  Wager  (in  Anson** 
Toyage),  and  circumnarlgated  the  world,  many  years  after,  as 
commander  of  a  similar  expedition.] 

*  The  Lake  of  Newstead  Abbey.    [Thus  described  In  Don 
Juan:  — 

**  Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake. 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 

By  a  river,  which  its  soften 'd  way  did  talie 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  watr-r  spread 

Around :  the  wild  fowl  nestled  in  the  braae 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed ; 

The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stooii 

With  their  green  faces  flx'd  upon  the  i^ood."  ] 
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BIy  yean  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 
Of  ceaseless  vigils ;  for  I  had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  flU*d  a  century, 
Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  pass*d  me  by. 

And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  oome 
I  am  content;  and  for  the  past  I  feel 
Not  thank  lf%% — for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal. 
And  for  the  present,  I  would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  farther.  — Nor  shall  I  conceal 
That  with  all  this  I  stQl  can  look  around* 
And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profouncL 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine ; 
We  were  and  are — I  am,  even  as  thou  art— 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign ; 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart. 
From  life's  commencement  to  its  slow  decline 
Wc  arc  cntwlncil  —  let  death  come  slow  or  fast. 
The  tie  which  bound  the  ftnt  endures  the  last  * 


LINES 

ON  nSARING  THAT  LADY  BTROV  WAS  ILL.  * 

And  thou  wcrt  sad — yet  I  was  not  with  thee ! 

And  thou  wert  sick,  and  yet  I  was  not  near ; 
Mcthougbt  that  joy  and  health  alone  could  be 

Where  I  was  not — and  pain  and  sorrow  here. 
And  is  it  thus  ? — it  is  as  I  foretold. 

And  shall  be  more  so :  for  the  mind  recoils 
Upon  itself,  and  the  wreck 'd  heart  lies  cold, 

^Vhilc  heaviness  collects  the  shattered  spoils. 
It  is  not  in  the  storm  nor  in  the  strife 

We  feel  bcnumb*d,  and  wish  to  be  no  more. 

But  in  the  after-sUence  on  the  shore, 
Wlien  all  is  lost,  except  a  little  life. 

I  am  too  weU  avenged  I — but  *t  was  my  right ; 

Whate'er  my  sins  might  be,  tltou  wert  not  sent 
To  be  the  Nemesis  who  should  requite — 

Nor  did  Heaven  cboose  so  near  an  instrument 
Mercy  is  for  the  merciful : — if  thou 
Hast  been  of  such,  *t  will  be  accorded  now. 

•  [These  rerses  were  written  JmmMiatcly  after  the  failure 
of  the  negotiation  for  a  reconciliation  befnre  Lord  Bvron  left 
Switzerland  for  Itulv,  but  were  not  intended  for  the  public 
ere:  as.  however,  they  hare  recently  found  their  way  into 
circuIatioD,  we  include  them  in  this  collection.] 

'  ["  Lord  BjTon  had  at  least  this  much  to  lar  for  himself, 
that  he  was  not  the  first  to  moke  his  domestic  differences  a 
topic  of  public  discussion.  On  the  contrary,  he  saw  himself, 
ere  anr  r.ict  Jsut  the  one  undisi^ised  and  tan^ble  one  was, 
or  could  be  known,  held  up  every  where,  and  by  every  art 
of  malice,  as  the  most  infamous  of  men,  —  because  he  had 
parte  1  from  his  wife.  He  was  exquisitively  sensitive :  he  was 
«  ounded  at  once  by  a  thousand  arrows ;  and  all  this  with  the 
most  pcrf«?ct  and  indignant  knowledee,  that  of  all  who  were 
assailinj;  him  not  one  knew  any  thinsf  of  the  real  merits  of 
the  c-ue.  Did  he  rij^ht,  then,  in  nublishin;  those  squibs  and 
tirades  ?  N'o.  certainly :  it  would  hare  been  nobler,  better, 
wiser  far,  to  have  utterly  scorned  the  assaults  of  such  ene- 
mies, and  taken  no  notice,  of  any  kind,  of  them.  But,  be- 
cnuse  this  youn?.  hot-blooded,  rroud,  patricixm  poet  did 
not.  amidst  the  exacertxition  of  feelini^  which  he  could  not 
control,  act  in  precisely  the  most  dignified  and  wisest  of  all 
possi  <lc  manners  of  action,  —  are  we  entitUxl,  is  the  world 
at  lariTc  entitled,  to  issue  a  brnad  sentence  of  rituperative 
condemnation  ?  Do  ve  know  all  that  he  had  sutTercd  ?  — 
hare  wf  imafT'nation  enough  to  comprehend  what  he  suffered, 
under  circumstances  such  as  these  /  —  hare  tee  been  tried  In 
simiUr  circumstances,  whether  we  could  feel  the  wound  un- 
fliticiiincly.  and  keep  the  v.c.ipon  quiescent  in  the  hand  that 
tremh'od  with  all  thce\c:tfinpntsof  insulted  privarr.  honour, 
and  f..ith  ?  Let  re*)rK*  r"n»5«ler  for  a  mom^n*  w  h.Vt  it  is  that 
they  demand  when  they  insist  upon  a  poet  of  Byron's  class 


Thy  ni^ts  are  banish*d  flrom  the  realms  of  deep ! — 

Tes !  they  may  flatter  thee,  but  thou  shalt  toA 

A  hollow  agony  which  will  not  heal. 
For  thou  art  pillow'd  on  a  cone  too  deep ; 
Thou  hast  town  in  my  aoirow,  and  must  rap 

The  bitter  harvest  in  a  woe  as  real  1 
I  have  had  many  foes,  but  none  like  thee; 

For  *gainst  the  rest  myself  I  could  defend* 

And  be  avenged,  or  torn  them  into  friend ; 
But  thou  in  safe  implacability 
Hadst  nought  to  dread  —  in  thy  own  weaknev 

shielded. 
And  in  my  love,  which  hath  but  too  much  yielded. 

And  spared,  for  thy  sake,  some  I  should  not  spare — 
And  thus  upon  the  world —  tmst  in  thy  troth — 
And  the  wild  fame  of  my  ungovem'd  youth— 

On  things  that  were  not,  and  on  things  that  are 

Even  upon  such  a  basis  hast  thou  built 

A  montunent,  whose  cement  hath  been  guilt  I 

The  moral  Cl)'temnestra  of  thy  lord. 

And  hew'd  down,  with  an  unsuspected  sword, 

F;ime,  peace,  and  hope — and  all  the  better  life 

Which,  but  for  this  cold  treason  of  thy  heart. 
Might  still  have  risen  from  out  the  grave  of  strife. 
And  found  a  nobler  duty  than  to  part 
But  of  thy  virtues  didst  thou  make  a  vice. 

Trafficking  with  them  in  a  purpose  cold. 

For  present  anger,  and  for  friture  gold — 
And  bu>'iag  other's  grief  at  any  price. 
And  thus  once  enter'd  into  crooked  ways. 
The  eariy  truth,  which  was  thy  proper  praise, 
Did  not  still  walk  beside  thee — but  at  times, 
And  with  a  breast  unknowing  its  own  crimes. 
Deceit,  averments  incompatible. 
Equivocations,  and  the  thoughts  which  dwell 

In  Janus- spirits — the  significant  eye 
Which  learns  to  lie  with  silence — the  pretext 

Of  Prudence,  with  advantages  annez*d 

The  acquiescence  in  all  things  which  tend. 
No  matter  how,  to  the  desired  end — 

All  found  a  place  in  thy  philosophy. 
The  means  were  worthy,  and  the  end  Is  won — 
I  would  not  do  by  thee  as  thou  hast  done  I  > 

SepCcnber,  IS18. 

abstainin?  alto^her  from  expressing  In  his  works  any  thing 
of  his  own  feelings  in  repcnl  to  any  thing  that  immediately 
concerns  his  own  history.  We  tell  him  in  every  possible  form 
and  shape,  that  the  great  and  distinguishing  merit  of  his 
poetry  is  the  intense  troth  with  which  that  poetry  expresMS 
his  own  personal  feelings.  We  encourage  him  in  every  pos* 
sible  way  to  dissect  his  own  heart  for  our  entertainmeot  —■ 
we  tempt  him  by  every  bribe  most  Ukely  to  act  powci  ftiUy  on 
a  young  and  imagin^ve  man,  to  plunge  Into  the  darkest 
depths  of  self-knowledge ;  to  madden  his  brain  with  eternal 
self-scrutinies,  to  find  his  pride  and  bis  pleasure  In  what 
ottiers  shrink  fnm  as  torture  —  we  tempt  him  to  indulge  la 
these  dangerous  exercises,  until  they  obviously  acquire  the 

Eower  of  leadin^r  him  to  the  very  brink  of  frensy>.we  tempt 
im  to  find,  and  to  see  in  this  perilous  vocation,  the  staple 
of  his  existence,  the  food  of  his  amtritinn,  the  very  essence  of 
his  glory,  — and  the  moment  that,  by  habits  of  our  own 
creating,  at  least  of  our  own  encooraglng  and  confinning,  be  is 
carried  one  single  step  beyond  what  we  nappen  to  approve  o^ 
we  turn  round  with  all  the  blttenaess  of  spleen,  and  reproadi 
him  with  the  unmanllness  of  entertaining  the  public  with  his 
feelings  in  regard  to  his  separation  from  his  wife.  Tlds  was 
truir  the  conduct  of  a  fair  and  liberal  public  I  To  our  view 
of  the  matter,  Lord  Bjrron,  treated  as  he  had  been,  tempted 
as  he  had  been,  and  tortureil  and  insulted  as  he  was  at  the 
moment,  did  no  more  forfeit  his  character  by  writing  what 
he  did  write  upon  that  unhappy  occasion,  than  another  man, 
under  circumstances  of  the  same  nature,  would  have  done, 
by  telling  something  of  his  mind  atmut  it  to  an  inttmate 
friend  across  the  (ire.  The  public  had  forced  hin%  Into  the 
lial>tts  of  familiarity,  and  they  receircd  his  confidnaos  with 
nothing  but  anger  and  scorn.   —  Lockiukt.] 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  B.  SHERIDAN. » 

SrOKSM    Ar    l<UL'aY-LANX  TUEAT&JE.  3 


Whkn  the  last  sunshine  of  expiring  day 

In  summer's  twilight  weeps  itself  away, 

Who  hath  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hour 

Sink  on  the  heart,  as  dew  along  the  flower  ? 

With  a  pure  feeling  which  absorbs  and  awes 

WhUc  Nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause, 

Her  breathing  moment  on  the  bridge  where  Time 

Of  light  and  darkness  forms  an  arch  sublime, 

Who  hath  not  shared  that  calm  so  still  and  deep. 

The  voiceless  thought  which  would  not  speak  but  weep, 

A  holy  concord — and  n  bright  regret, 

A  glorious  sympathy  with  stms  that  set  ? 

Tis  not  harsh  sorrow — but  a  tenderer  woe, 

Nameless,  but  dear  to  gentle  hearts  below. 

Felt  without  bitterness  —  but  full  and  clear, 

A  sweet  d^ection — a  transparent  tear, 

Unmix*d  with  worldly  grief  or  selfish  stain. 

Shed  without  shame — and  secret  without  pain. 

Even  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  instils 
When  Summer's  day  declines  along  the  hills. 
So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyes, 
When  all  of  Genius  which  can  perish  dies. 
A  mighty  Spirit  is  eclipsed — a  Power 
Hath  pass*d  from  day  to  darkness  — to  whose  hour 
Of  light  no  likeness  is  bequeathed — no  name. 
Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  Fame  I 
The  flash  of  Wit — the  bright  Intelligence, 
The  beam  of  Song — the  blaze  of  Eloquence, 
Set  with  their  Sun — but  still  have  left  behind 
The  enduring  produce  of  immortal  Mind ; 
Fruits  of  a  genial  mom,  and  glorious  noon, 
A  deathlesi  part  of  him  who  died  too  soon. 

>  [Mr.  Sheridan  died  the  7th  of  July.  1816.  and  this  mo- 
nodr  was  written  at  Dlodatl  on  the  17th.  at  the  reaunt  of 
Mr.  Douglas  Rinnaird.  **  I  did  as  weU  ••  I  could."  says 
Lord  Byron,  "  but  where  I  have  not  my  choice,  1  pretend  to 
answer  for  nothing.'*  A  proof>theet  of  the  poem,  with  the 
words  **  hr  request  of  a  friend "  in  the  tltlepage.  haring 
reached  him.  —  **  I  request  you,"  he  says,  '*  to  expnnoQ  that 
sane,  unless  you  please  to  add,  *  by  a  person  of  quality,'  or 
*  of  wit  and  humour.'  It  is  sad  trash,  and  mtut  hare  been 
done  to  make  it  ridiculous.**] 

*  [Sheridan's  own  monody  on  Garrick  was  spoken  from  the 
same  boards,  by  Mrs.  Yates,  in  March.  1779.  '*  One  day," 
says  Lord  Byron,  **  I  saw  him  take  it  up.  He  lighted  upon 
the  dedication  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer.  On  seehig  it, 
he  flew  into  a  rage  and  exclaimed,  *  that  it  must  be  a  forgery, 
as  he  had  nerer  dedicated  any  thing  of  his  to  such  a  d— d 
canting,'  *c.  Ac.— and  so  he  went  on  for  half  an  hour 
abusing  his  own  dedication,  or  at  least  the  object  of  it.  If 
all  writers  were  equally  sincere,  it  would  be  ludicrous."  — 
^yreii  2)/<ary,  1821.] 

*  rsee  Fox,  Burke,  and  Pitt's  eulogy  on  Mr.  Sheridan's 
speech  on  the  charges  exhibited  against  Mr.  Hastings  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  PiU  entreated  the  House  to  adjourn, 
to  gtre  time  for  a  calmer  consideration  of  the  question  than 
could  then  occur  after  the  immediate  efltet  of  that  oration.  — 
**  Before  my  departure  from  England."  says  Gibbon.  **  I  was 
present  at  the  august  spectacle  of  Mr.  Hastings's  trial  hi  West- 
minster Hall.  It  is  not  my  prorince  to  absolve  or  condemn 
the  foremor  of  India ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan's  eloquence  de- 
miuMed  my  applause ;  nor  could  I  hear  without  emotion  the 
personal  compliment  which  he  paid  me  in  the  presence  of 
the  British  nation.  This  display  of  genius  biased  four  »uc- 
ceuiTO  d.ivs,"  &c.  On  being  asiied  by  a  brother  Whig,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  how  he  came  to  compliment 


G>" 


But  small  that  portion  of  the  wondrous  whole. 
These  sparkling  segments  of  that  circling  soul, 
\>'hich  all  cmbi-accd — and  llghtcn*d  over  all. 
To  cheer — to  pierce — to  please — or  to  appal. 
From  the  charm 'd  council  to  the  festive  board. 
Of  human  feelings  the  unbounded  lord ; 
In  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vied,         [pride. 
The  praised  —  the  proud — who  made  his  praise  theii 
When  the  loud  cry  of  trampled  Hindostan  3 
Arose  to  Heaven  in  her  appeal  from  man. 
His  was  the  thunder — his  the  avenging  rod, 
The  wrath — the  delegated  voice  of  God  ! 
Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lips  —  and  blazci 
Till  vanquish*d  senates  trembled  as  they  praised.  * 

And  here,  oh !  here,  where  yet  all  young  and  warm 
The  gay  creations  of  his  spirit  charm. 
The  matchless  dialogue — the  deathless  wit. 
Which  knew  not  what  it  was  to  intermit ; 
The  glowing  portraits,  fresh  from  life,  that  bring 
Home  to  our  hearts  the  truth  from  which  they  siiring 
These  wondrous  beings  of  his  Fancy,  wrought 
To  frilness  by  the  fiat  of  his  thought. 
Here  in  their  first  abode  you  still  may  meet. 
Bright  with  the  hues  of  his  Promethean  heat ; 
A  halo  of  the  light  of  other  days. 
Which  still  the  splendour  of  its  orb  betrays. 

But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fittal  blight 
Of  fidUng  Wisdom  yields  a  base  delight. 
Men  who  exult  when  minds  of  heavenly  tone 
Jar  in  the  music  which  was  bom  their  own. 
Still  let  them  pause — ah  1  little  do  they  know 
That  what  to  them  seem'd  Vice  might  be  but  Woe. 

Gibbon  with  the  epithet "  luminous,"  Sheridan  answered,  ii 
a  half  whisper,  **  I  said  *  voluminous.'  *'] 

*  [**  I  heard  Sheridan  only  once,  and  that  briefly ;  but 
liked  his  voice,  his  manner,  and  his  wit.    He  is  the  onl 
one  of  them  1  ever  wished  to  hear  at  greater  length."  - 
S^ron  Diary,  1821.] 

*  [**  Once  I  saw  Sheridan  cry.  after  a  splendid  dinner, 
bad  the  honour  of  sitting  next  him.  Tn«  occasion  of  hi 
tears  was  some  obserration  or  other  upon  the  subject  of  th 
sturdlness  of  the  Whigs  in  resisting  ofllce  and  keeping  t 
thdr  principles.  Sheridan  turned  round: — *  Sir,  it  is  eas 
for  my  Lori  G.  or  Earl  G.  or  Marquis  B.  or  Lord  H.,  witi 
thousands  upon  thousands  a  year,  some -of  it  either  pre§entl^ 
derived  or  inherited  in  sinecure  or  acquisitions  from  the  pubti 
money,  to  boast  of  their  patriotism  and  keep  alooi  fror 
temptation:  but  they  do  not  know  fh>m  what  temptatio 
those  hare  kept  aloof  who  had  equal  pride,  at  least  cqun 
talents,  and  not  unequal  passions,  and  nerertheless  knew  nc 
hi  the  course  of  their  lires  what  it  was  to  have  a  shilling  c 
their  own.'  And  in  saying  this  he  wept.  I  hare  more  tna 
once  heajrd  him  say, '  that  he  never  had  a  shilling  of  his  own 
To  be  sure,  he  contrived  to  extract  a  good  many  of  othc 
people's.  In  1815,  I  found  him  at  my  lawyer's.  After  mc 
tual  greetings,  he  retired.  Before  recurring  to  my  own  bus 
ncss.  I  could  not  help  inquiring  that  of  Sheridan.  *  Oh,'  n 
plied  the  attorney,  *  tne  usual  thing !  to  suve  off  an  actlon.'- 
'^Well,*  said  I,  *  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?'— *  Nothing  3 
all  for  the  present,'  said  he :  *  would  you  hare  us  procec 
against  old  Sherry  ?  what  would  be  the  use  of  it  ? '  and  hei 
he  began  laughing,  and  goinf^  over  Sheridan's  good  gifts  < 
conversation.  Such  was  Sheridan  !  he  could  soften  an  attoi 
ney  I  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  days  of  Oi 
\i\ifim."^nyron  Diary  t  18'il.] 
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Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gan 

h  flx*d  for  erer  to  detract  or  praise ; 

Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name. 

And  Folly  lores  the  roartyrdom  of  Fame. 

The  secret  enemy  whose  sleepless  eye 

Stands  sentinel — accuser — ^judge — and  spy, 

The  foe — the  fool — the  jealous — and  the  vain. 

The  envious  who  but  breathe  in  others'  pain, 

Behold  the  host  I  delighting  to  deprave, 

MTho  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave. 

Watch  every  &ult  that  daring  Genius  owes 

Half  to  the  ardour  which  its  birth  bestows, 

Distort  the  truth,  accumulate  the  lie. 

And  pile  the  pyramid  of  Calumny  1 

These  are  his  portion — but  if  join*d  to  these 

Gaunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep  Disease, 

If  the  high  Spirit  must  forget  to  soar. 

And  stoop  to  strive  with  Misery  at  the  door,^ 

To  soothe  Indignity^and  face  to  &ce 

Meet  sordid  Bage — and  wrestle  with  Disgrace, 

To  find  in  Hope  but  the  rcnew'd  caress. 

The  serpent-fold  of  ftirther  Faithlessness :  — > 

If  such  may  be  the  ills  which  men  asiail. 

What  marvel  if  at  last  the  mightiest  fkil  ? 

Breasts  to  whom  all  the  strength  of  feeling  given 

Bear  hearts  electric — charged  with  Are  from  Heaven, 

Black  with  the  rude  collision,  inly  torn. 

By  clouds  surrounded,  and  on  whirlwinds  borne. 


Driven  o'er  the  lowering  atmosphere  that  nunt 
Thoughts  which  have  tum'd  to  thunder — scorch- 
and  burst  s 

But  fiir  fhmi  us  and  from  omr  mimic  scene 
Such  things  should  be — if  such  have  ever  been ; 
Ours  be  the  gentier  wish,  the  kinder  task. 
To  give  the  tribute  Glory  need  not  ask. 
To  monm  the  vanish'd  beam — and  add  our  mite 
Of  praise  in  payment  of  a  long  delight 
Te  Orators  I  whom  yet  our  councils  yield* 
Mourn  for  the  veteran  Hero  of  your  field  1 
The  worthy  rival  of  the  wondrous  Thnt  /  > 
Whose  words  were  sparks  of  Immortality ! 
Te  Bards  1  to  whom  the  Drama^s  Muse  is  dear. 
He  was  your  Master — emulate  him  hen  I 
Te  men  of  wit  and  social  eloquence  1  * 
He  was  your  brother — bear  his  ashes  hence  I 
While  Fowen  of  mind  almost  of  boimdless  range,  * 
Complete  In  kind — as  various  in  their  change. 
While  Eloquence — Wit — Poesy — and  Mirth, 
That  humbler  Harmonist  of  care  on  Earth, 
Survive  within  our  souls — while  lives  our  sense 
Of  pride  in  Merit's  proud  pre-eminence. 
Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness — long  in  vain, 
And  turn  to  all  of  him  which  may  remain. 
Sighing  that  Nature  form'd  but  one  such  man. 
And  broke  the  die — In  moulding  Sheridan. 

DiodatI,  July  17.  1816. 


^tlt  ^ttwxi^ 


I. 

Ova  life  Is  twofold :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 
Death  and  existence :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world. 
And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality. 
And  dreams  in  their  developement  have  breath. 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy ; 
They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts. 
They  take  a  weight  fhmi  oflT  our  waking  toils, 

1  [This  was  not  flctioD.  Only  a  few  dayi  before  hi*  deaih, 
Sheridan  wrote  thus  to  B(r.  Rogers :—*  1  am  absolutely  on* 
done  and  broken-hearted.  Thev  are  jning  to  put  the  carpets 
out  of  window,  and  break  into  Mrs.  S.'s  room  and  take  me : 
\50l,  will  remore  all  difficulty.  For  God's  sake  let  me  see 
f  ou  I "  Mr.  Moore  was  the  immediate  bearer  of  the  required 
sum.  This  was  written  on  the  15th  of  Mar.  On  the  14th  of 
Julf,  Sheridan's  remains  were  deposited  In  Westminster 
Abbey, —  his  pall-bearers  beinr  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Exrl  of  Lauderdale,  Earl  MuiffraTe,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
LiMidon,  Lord  Holland,  and  Earl  Spencer.] 

*  ["  Abandon'd  br  the  skies,  whose  beams  hare  nurst 

Their  Tery  thunders,  lighten — scorch — and  burst.** 

MS.] 

*  Fox  ~  Pitt— Burke.  [**  When  Fox  was  asked,  which  he 
thought  the  best  speech  he  had  erer  heard,  he  replied,  *  She- 
ridan's on  the  impeachment  of  Hastings  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  he  made  it.  Fox  adrised  him  to  speak  It 
over  again  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  trial,  as  nothing  better 
could  be  made  of  the  subject :  but  Sheridan  made  his  new 
sp<>ech  as  different  as  possible,  and,  according  to  the  best 
Judges,  venr  inferior,  notwithstanding  the  panegyric  of  Burke, 
who  exclaimed  during  the  deliTery  of  some  passages  of  it — 
*  There,  that  is  the  true  style — something  between  poetry  and 
prose,  and  better  than  either."* — Bpnm  Diarjf,  (j'rom  Lord 
aoUand,)  11121.] 

«  [**  In  society  I  have  met  Sheridan  frequently.  He  was  su- 
perb !  I  have  teen  him  cut  up  Whitbread.  quiz  ftLidame  de 
SUel.  annihilate  Colman,  and  do  little  lets  br  some  others  of 
good  fame  and  ability.  1  haTe  met  him  at  all  placet  and  parties 
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They  do  divide  our  being ;  they  become 

A  portion  of  ouiaelves  as  of  our  time. 

And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity ; 

They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past, — they  speak 

Like  sibyls  of  the  ftiture ;  they  have  power— 

The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 

They  make  us  what  we  were  not — what  they  will. 

And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that's  gone  by» 

The  dread  of  vanish*d  shadows — Are  they  so  ? 

—at  Whitehall  with  the  Melboumes,  at  the  Marquis  of  Tarl- 
stock's,  at  Robins's  the  auctioneers,  at  Sir  Humphry  Dary'a,  at 
Sam  Rogers's — In  short,  in  most  kinds  of  company,  and 
always  found  him  conrlTlal  and  deUgfatfiiL'*~-  Bjifrom  Dimrw, 
ISSl.] 

*  r**  Lord  Holland  told  me  a  curious  pieee  of  senttmentality ' 
In  Sheridan.  The  other  night  we  were  aU  deliTering  our 
respectire  and  Tarious  opinions  upon  hhn  and  other  kommte* 
marqmanM,  and  mine  was  this: — 'Whaterer  Sheridan  has 
done  or  chosen  to  do  has  been  par  excetUmee  always  the  hesi 
of  iU  kind.  He  has  written  the  best  comedj  (School  for 
Scandal),  the  best  drama  (in  mj  mind,  far  beyond  that  St. 
Giles's  lampoon,  the  Beggars'  opera),  the  best  fhne  (the 
Critic — it  is  only  too  cood  for  a  fivce),  and  the  best  vldresa 
(Monologue  on  Garrick),  and,  to  crown  all,  deUrered  the  vwy 
best  oration  (the  famous  Begum  speech)  erer  conceived  or 
heard  in  this  country.'  Somebody  told  Sheridan  this  the  next 
day,  and,  on  hearing  it,  he  burst  mto  tears  I  Poor  Brinsley  I 
if  they  were  tears  of  pleasure,  I  would  rather  have  said  these 
few,  but  most  sincere,  words,  than  haTe  written  the  Iliad,  or 
made  his  own  celebrated  philippic.  Nay,  bis  own  comedy 
never  gratUled  me  more  than  to  near  that  he  had  derf  red  a 

moment's  gratification  fhmi  any  praise  of  mine.'* Bwrom 

D^^yy.  Dec  17. 1813.}  ^ 

•  [In  the  first  draught  of  this  poem.  Lord  Byron  had  en« 
titled  It  **  The  Destmy."  Mr.  Moore  says,  "  it  cost  him  many 
a  tear  in  writing,"  and  justly  characterises  it  as  "  the  most 
moumftil,  as  well  as  picturesque  '  story  of  a  wandering  life  * 
that  erer  came  from  the  pen  and  heart  of  man."  tt  was 
composed  at  Diodati,  in  July  1816.] 
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Is  not  the  past  all  shadow  ?     What  arc  they  ? 
Creations  of  the  mind  ?—- The  mind  can  moke 
Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh. 
I  would  recall  a  vision  which  I  dream'd        ..« 
Perchance  in  sleep — for  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years. 
And  cunilcs  a  long  life  into  one  hour. 

IT. 
I  saw  two  beings  In  the  hues  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hUl, 
Green  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 
As  *twere  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such. 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base. 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scattered  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  ftom  such  rustic  rooh ; — the  hill 
Was  crownM  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  flx*d. 
Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man : 
These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
Gaxing — the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself  ^  but  the  boy  gazed  on  her ; 
And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful : 
And  both  wen  young — yet  not  alike  in  youth. 
As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge. 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood ; 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  fur  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  fkce  on  earth. 
And  that  was  shining  on  him ;  he  had  look*d 
Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away ; 
He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers : 
She  was  his  voice ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her, 
But  trembled  on  her  words :  she  was  his  sight,  i 
For  his  eye  followed  hers,  and  saw  with  hers, 
Which  coloured  all  his  o^ects :  — he  had  ceased 
To  live  within  himself;  she  was  his  life, 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 
Which  terminated  all :  upon  a  tone, 
A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow. 
And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously — his  heart 
Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 
But  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share : 
Her  sighs  were  not  for  him ;  to  her  he  was 
Even  as  a  brother — but  no  more ;  'twas  much. 
For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 
Her  infiint  flrlendship  had  bestow'd  on  him ; 
Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 
Of  a  time-honour'd  race.  < — It  was  a  name     [why  ? 
Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not  —  and 
Time  taught  him  a  deep  answer  —  when  she  loved 
Another ;  even  now  she  loved  another, 
And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 


C. 


she  wu  his  sight. 


For  nerer  did  he  turn  his  glance  until 

Her  own  had  led  by  gazing  on  an  object.** — MS.] 

s  C  See  anii,  p.  884 — **  Our  union,"  said  Lord  Byron  In 
1831,  **  would  hare  healed  feuds  in  which  blood  had  been  shed 
by  our  fathers — It  would  hare  Joined  lands,  broad  and  rich— 
ft  would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart  and  two  persons  not 
Ul-matched  In  years  (she  Is  two  years  my  elder)— and — and 
—and— what  has  been  the  result  1  '*] 

s  [The  picture  which  Lord  Byron  has  here  drawn  of  his 
youtnftil  lore  shows  how  genius  and  feeling  can  derate  the 
realities  of  this  life,  and  gire  to  the  commonest  erents  and  oh- 
Jects  an  undring  lustre.  The  old  hall  at  Annesley,  under  the 
name  of  the  '*  antique  oratory,**  will  long  call  up  to  fancy  the 
**  raaldeo  and  the  youth  '*  who  once  stood  In  It ;  while  the 
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Looking  afar  if  yet  her  lover*s  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 

m. 

A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

There  was  an  andent  mansion,  and  before 

Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparlson'd : 

Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 

The  Boy  of  whom  I  spake ;  — he  was  alone. 

And  pale,  and  padng  to  and  ftt> :  anon 

He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  traced 

Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of;  then  he  Ican'd 

His  bow'd  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as  'twere 

With  a  convulsion — then  anise  again. 

And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 

What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears.  * 

And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  flx  his  brow 

Into  a  kind  of  quiet :  as  he  paused. 

The  Lady  of  his  love  re-enter'd  there ; 

She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 

She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved, — she  knew, 

For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  heart 

Was  darken'd  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 

That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all.  '* 

He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 

He  took  her  hand ;  a  moment  o'er  his  fhce 

A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced,  and  then  it  Aided,  as  it  came ; 

He  dropp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 

Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu. 

For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles ;  he  passed 

From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  Hall, 

And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way ; 

And  ne'er  repass*d  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

IV. 
A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Boy  was  sprung  to  manhood  :  in  the  wilds 
Of  flery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home. 
And  his  Soul  drank  their  sunbeams  :  he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects ;  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been ;  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer ; 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A  part  of  an ;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Reposing  from  the  noontide  sultriness, 
Couch'd  among  (kllen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruln*d  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  rear'd  them ;  by  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  iSuten'd  near  a  fountain ;  and  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while. 
While  many  of  his  tribe  slumber'd  around : 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky. 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiftil. 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  In  Heaven.^ 

bnage  of  the  **  lover's  steed,**  though  suggested  by  the  onro- 
mantic  raoe-ground  of  Nottingham,  will  not  the  less  conduce 
to  the  general  charm  of  the  scene,  and  share  a  portion  of  that 
light  which  only  Genius  could  shed  over  It. — Moorz.] 

«  [**  I  had  long  been  In  lore  with  M.  A.  C.  and  never  told 
It,  though  iMg  had  discorered  it  without.  I  recollect  my  sens- 
ations, but  caaaot  describe  them,  and  it  Is  as  well.**— ilirrvn 
Diary,  1822.] 

*  [This  is  tnie  keeping^an  Eastern  picture  perfect  In  its 
foreground,  and  distance,  and  sky,  and  no  part  of  which  is  so 
dwelt  upon  or  laboured  as  to  obscure  the  principal  flgure.  It 
Is  often  hi  the  slight  and  almost  Impercentible  touches  that 
the  hand  of  the  master  is  shown,  and  tnat  a  single  spark, 
struck  firom  his  fancy,  lightens  with  a  long  train  of  lUumlna- 
tion  that  of  the  reatler.  — Sia  Waltkr  Scott.] 


^ 
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BYRONS  WORKS. 


V. 

A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  One 
\\lio  did  not  love  her  better :  — in  her  home, 
A  thousand  leagues  ftx>m  his, — her  native  home. 
She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  Infancy, 
Daughters  and  sons  of  Beauty,  — but  behold  ! 
Upon  her  fiire  there  was  the  tint  of  grief. 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward. strife. 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye. 
As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 
What  could  her  grief  l)c  ? — she  had  all  she  loved, 
And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish. 
Or  ill-repress'd  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 
What  could  her  grief  be  ?  —  she  had  loved  him  not. 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved. 
Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  prey*d 
Upon  her  mind — a  spectre  of  the  past. 

VL 

A  change  came  o*cr  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Wanderer  was  return 'd.  —  I  saw  him  stand 

Before  an  Altar — with  a  gentle  bride ; 

Her  face  was  fSdr,  but  vrvA  not  that  which  made 

The  Starlight  of  his  Boyhood ; — as  he  stood 

Even  at  the  altar,  o*er  his  brow  there  came 

The  selfsame  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 

That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 

His  bosom  in  its  solitude ;  and  then  — 

As  in  that  hour —  a  moment  o*er  his  face 

The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced — and  then  it  fkded  as  it  came, 

And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 

The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words, 

And  all  things  reel*d  around  him ;  he  could  see 

Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been — 

But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustom'd  hall. 

And  the  remember*d  chambers,  and  the  place. 

The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade. 

Ail  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour. 

And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back 

And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light : 

What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  ?  ^ 


vn. 

A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Lady  of  his  love ; — Oh  I  she  was  changed. 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 
Had  wander'd  from  Its  dwelling,  and  her  ej'cs. 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Wliich  is  not  of  the  earth  ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fimtastic  realm  ;  her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  di^ointed  things ; 
And  forms  Impalpable  and  nnperceived 
Of  others*  sight  fiuniliar  were  to  hen. 
And  this  the  world  calls  ftenzy  ;  but  the  wise 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  tlie  telescope  of  truth  ? 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fhntasics, 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness. 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real !  ^ 

vm. 

A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore. 

The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  gone. 

Or  were  at  war  with  him ;  he  wa&  a  mark 

For  blight  and  desolation,  compass'd  round 

With  Hatred  and  Contention ;  Pain  was  mix'd 

In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until. 

Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days,' 

He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power. 

But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment ;  he  lived 

Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  many  men. 

And  made  him  friends  of  mountains :  with  the  starn 

And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  Universe 

He  held  his  dialogues  I  and  they  did  teach 

To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries ; 

To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  open'd  wide. 

And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveal*d 

A  marvel  and  a  secret  — Be  it  so. 

IX. 
My  dream  was  past ;  it  had  no  ftirther  change. 
It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 
Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 
Almost  like  a  reality  —  the  one 
To  end  in  madness  —  both  in  misery.  < 

July,  18IJ». 


^Ije  ilatimtt  of  €^a00o« ' 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

At  Fcrrara,  in  the  Library,  are  preserved  the  ori- 
ginal MSS.  of  Tasso's  Gienisalemrac  and  of  Guarlni's 

1  [This  touching  picture  agrees  doseljr,  In  many  of  its  cir- 
cumstances, with  Lord  Brron's  own  prose  accnunt  of  tiie 
wedding  In  his  Memoranda ;  in  which  he  describes  himself 
as  waking,  on  the  morning  of  his  m.orriage.  with  the  most 
melancholy  reflections,  on  seeing  his  wedding-suit  spread 
out  before  him.  In  the  same  mood,  he  wandered  about  the 
grounds  alone,  till  he  was  summoned  for  the  ceremony,  and 
joined,  for  the  first  time,  on  that  day,  his  bride  and  her 
family.  He  knelt  down — he  repeated  the  words  after  the 
clergyman ;  but  a  mist  was  before  his  eyes  —  his  thoughts 
were  elsewhere ;  and  he  was  but  awakened  by  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  bystanders  to  find  that  ho  was  —  married 

Moore.] 

•  ["  For  it  becomes  the  telescope  of  truth. 

And  shows  us  all  things  naked  as  they  arc."  —  MS.] 
3  Mithridatcs  of  Fontus. 
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Pastor  Fido,  with  letters  of  Tasso,  one  frnm  Titian 
to  Ariosto,  and  the  inkstand  and  chair,  the  tomb 
and  tbe  house,  of  the  latter.  But,  as  misfortune  has 
a  greater  interest  for  posterity,  and  little  or  none  for 

*  [This  poem  Is  written  with  great  beauty  and  genlna  — 
but  is  extremely  painlVil.  We  cannot  maintain  our  accus- 
tomed tone  of  leVity,  or  ercn  speak  like  calm  literary  Jtidjtes. 
In  the  midst  of  these  agonising  traces  of  a  wounded  and  dis- 
tempered spirit.  Eren  our  admiration  is  swallowed  up  tn  a 
most  painftil  feeling  of  pity  and  of  wonder.  It  is  impossible 
to  mistake  these  for  fictitious  sorrows,  ooniured  up  for  tb« 
purpose  of  poetical  efhct.  There  Is  a  dreadful  tone  of  ain- 
cerity,  and  an  energy  that  cannot  be  counterfeited,  la  the 
expression  of  wretchedness,  and  alienation  from  humas-ktod, 
which  occurs  in  erery  line  of  this  poem.  —  Jiffsbv.] 

>  [In  a  moment  of  diss.ntisfaction  with  himself,  or  during 
some  melancholy  mood,  when  his  soul  felt  the  worthlessao«s 
of  fame  and  glory.  Lord  Byron  told  the  world  tiiat  his  riuae 
should,  for  a  Ions  Ae.-ison.  ehruud  herself  In  solitude  (jiee 
anti,  p.  460.) ;  and  erery  true  lorer  of  gculiu  lamented  that 
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the  cotemporaxy,  the  cell  where  Tasso  was  confined 

in  the  hospital  of  St  Anna  attracts  a  more  fixed 
I  attention  than  the  residence  or  the  monument  of 
;  Ariosto  —  at  least  it  had  this  effect  on  me.  There 
I  are  two  inscriptions,  one  on  the  outer  gate,  the 
!   second  over  the  cell  itself,  inviting,   unnecessarily, 

the  wonder  and  the  indignation  of  the  spectator. 
i  Fttirara  is  much  decayed,  and  depopulated:  the 
)  castle  still  exists  entire ;  and  I  saw  the  court  where 
'   Parisina  and  Hugo  were  beheaded,  according  to  the 

annal  of  Gibbon.  > 


C]D^  flameiit  of  iRmm. 


LoKo  years  I  —  It  tries  the  thrilling  fhune  to  bear 
And  caslc-splrit  of  a  child  of  Song  — 

her  lolly  music  wm  to  cease.  But  there  was  a  tide  In  his 
spirit  obeying  the  laws  of  Its  nature,  and  not  to  be  controlled 
by  any  human  will.  When  he  said  that  be  was  to  be  silent, 
he  looked,  perhaps,  into  the  inner  regions  of  his  soul,  and 
saw  Ihcre  a  dim,  nard,  and  cheerless  waste,  like  the  sand  of 
the  sea-shore ;  but  the  ebbed  wares  of  passion  in  due  course 
returned,  and  the  scene  was  restored  to  Its  former  beauty 
and  magnificence,  —  Its  foam,  its  splendours,  and  iu  thunder. 
The  mind  of  a  mighty  poet  cannot  submit  eren  to  chains  of 
its  own  imposing :  when  it  feels  most  enslared,  eren  then, 
perhaps,  is  it  about  to  become  most*  flree ;  and  one  sudden 
flash  may  raise  It  from  the  darkness  of  its  despondency  up  to 
the  pare  air  of  untroubled  confidence.  It  required,  therefore, 
but  small  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  assure  ourselves 
that  the  obligation  under  which  Lord  Byron  had  laid  himself 
could  not  bind,  and  that  the  potent  spirit  within  him  would 
laugh  to  scorn  whatever  dared  to  curb  the  Creasy  of  its  own 
inspirations. 

It  was  not  long,  therefore,  till  he  again  came  forth  in  his 
perfect  strength,  and  exercised  that  dominion  over  our  spirits 
which  is  truly  a  power  too  noble  to  be  possessed  without 
being  wielded.  Tnough  all  his  heroes  are  of  one  family,  yet 
are  they  a  noble  band  of  brothers,  whose  countenances  and 
whose  souls  are  strongly  distinguished  by  peculiar  charac- 
teristics. Each  personage,  as  he  advances  before  us,  reminds 
us  of  some  other  being,  whose  looks,  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds  had  troubled  us  by  their  wild  and  perturbed  grandeur. 
But  though  all  the  same,  yet  are  they  lUi  strangely  different. 
We  hail  each  successive  existence  with  a  protbunder  sym- 
pathy ;  and  we  are  lost  Jn  wonder,  in  fear,  and  in  sorrow,  at 
the  infinitely  varied  struggles,  the  endless  and  agonising  mo- 
difications or  the  human  passions,  as  they  drive  along  through 
every  gate  and  avenue  of  the  soul,  darkening  or  brightening, 
elevacmg  or  laying  prostrate. 

From  such  agitating  and  terrific  pictures,  it  is  delightibi  to 
turn  to  those  compositions  in  which  Lord  Byron  has  allowed 
his  soul  to  sink  down  into  gentler  and  more  ordinary  feelings. 
Many  beautlAil  and  pathetic  strains  have  flowed  fhmi  his 
heart,  of  which  the  tenderness  is  as  touching  as  the  grandeur 
of  his  nobler  works  is  agitating  and  sublime.  To  those,  in- 
deed, who  looked  deeply  into  his  poetry,  there  never  was  at 
any  time  a  want  of  pathos ;  but  it  was  a  pathos  so  subduing 
and  so  profound,  that  even  the  poet  himself  seemed  aTraid  of 
being  delivered  up  unto  it ;  nay,  he  seemed  ashamed  of  being 
overcome  by  emotions,  which  the  gloomy  pride  of  his  intel- 
lect often  vainly  strove  to  scorn ;  and  he  dashed  the  weak- 
ness from  his  heart,  and  the  tear  ftom*  his  eyes,  like  a  man 
suddenly  assailed  by  feelings  which  he  wished  to  hide,  and 
wliich,  though  true  to  his  nature,  were  inconsistent  with  the 
character  which  that  mysterious  nature  had  been  forced,  as 
In  self-defence,  to  assume. 

But  there  is  one  poem  in  which  he  has  almost  wholly  laid 
aside  all  remembrance  of  the  darker  and  stormier  passions  ; 
in  which  the  tone  of  his  spirit  and  his  voice  at  once  is  changed, 
and  where  be  who  seemed  to  care  only  for  agonies,  and  re- 
morse, and  despair,  and  d<^h,  and  Insanity,  in  all  their  most 
appalling  forms,  shows  that  he  has  a  heart  that  can  feed  on 
the  iHirest  sjrmpathies  of  onr  nature,  and  deliver  itself  up  to 
the  sorrows,  the  sadness,  and  the  melancholy  of  humbler 
souls.  The  '*  Prisoner  of  Chillon "  is  a  poem  over  which 
Infancy  has  shed  its  first  mysterious  tears  for  sorrows  so 
alien  to  its  own  happy  innocence,  —  over  which  the  gentle, 
pure,  and  pious  soul  of  Woman  has  broo<led  with  inefRible, 
and  yearning,  and  bursting  tenderness  of  aflection,  —  and 
over  which  old  Age,  almost  loosened  from  tliis  world,  has 
bowed  his  boary  head  in  delighted  approbation  of  that  fra- 


Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny,  and  wrong ; 
Imputed  madness,  prlson'd  solitude,^ 
And  the  mind*s  canker  in  its  savage  mood. 
When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air 
Parches  the  heart ;  and  the  abhorred  grate. 
Marring  the  snnbcAms  with  its  hideous  shade. 
Works  through  the  throbbing  eyeball  to  the  brain. 
With  a  hot  sense  of  heaviness  and  pain ; 
And  bore,  at  once.  Captivity  display*d 
Stands  scoffing  through  the  never-open*d  gate. 
Which  nothing  through  its  bars  admits,  save  day. 
And  tasteless  food,  which  I  have  eat  alone 
Till  its  unsocial  bitterness  Is  gone  ; 
And  I  can  banquet  like  a  beast  of  prey. 
Sullen  and  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave 
Which  is  my  lair,  and  —  it  may  be — my  grave.  3 
All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  wear, 
But  must  be  borne.     I  stoop  not  to  despair ; 
For  I  have  battled  with  mine  agony. 
And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 

temal  love,  whose  beauty  and  slroplicitv  fling  a  radiance  over 
the  earth  he  is  about  to  leave,  and  exhibit  our  fiUlen  nature 
In  near  ^>proxlmation  to  the  glories  of  its  ultimate  destiny. 
The  **  Lament  "possesses  much  of  the  tenderness  and  pathos 
of  the  **  Prisoner  of  Chillon."  Lord  Byron  has  not  delivered 
himself  unto  any  one  wild  and  fearftU  vision  of  the  imprisoned 
Tasso,  —  he  has  not  dared  to  allow  himself  to  rush  forward 
with  headlong  passion  into  the  horrors  of  his  dungeon,  and 
to  describe,  as  be  could  fearfliUy  have  done,  the  conflict  and 
agony  of  his  uttermost  despair, — but  he  shows  us  the  poet 
sitting  In  his  cell,  and  singing  there  —  a  low,  melancholy, 
wailfa^K  Lament,  sometimes,  mdeed,  bordering  on  utter  wretch- 
edness, but  oftener  partaking  of  a  settled  grief,  occasionally 
subdued  into  moumuU  resignation,  cheerea  by  dellghtibl  re- 
membrances, and  elevated  by  the  confldent  nope  of  an  im- 
mortal fame.  His  is  the  gathered  grief  of  many  years,  over 
which  his  soul  has  brooded,  till  she  nas  in  some  measure  lost 
the  power  of  misery ;  and  this  soliloquy  is  one  wlilch  we  can 
believe  be  might  have  uttered  to  himself  any  morning,  or 
noon,  or  night  of  his  solitude,  as  he  seemed  to  be  half  com- 
muning with  his  own  heart,  and  half  addressing  the  ear  of 
that  human  nature  from  which  he  was  shut  out,  but  of  which 
he  felt  the  continual  and  abiding  presence  within  his  imagin- 
ation. —  Paorsssoa  Wilson.] 

1  [The  original  MS.  of  this  poem  is  dated,  **  The  Apen- 
nines, April  30.  1817.**  It  was  written  In  consequence  of 
Lord  Byron  having  visited  Ferrara,  for  a  single  day,  on  his 
way  to  Florence.  In  a  letter  from  Rome,  he  says — '*  The 
*  Lament  of  Tasso,'  which  I  sent  Arom  Florence,  has,  I  trust, 
arrived.  1  look  upon  it  as  a  *  These  be  good  rhymes  1 '  as 
Pope's  papa  said  to  him  when  he  was  a  boy."] 

s  [Tasso's  biographer,  the  Abate  SerassI,  has  left  It  with- 
out doubt,  that  tne  flrst  cause  of  the  poet's  punishment  was 
his  dtfire  to  t>e  occasioiudly,  or  altogether,  free  flrom  his  ser- 
vitude at  the  court  of  Alfonso.  In  1576,  Tasso  resolved  to 
visit  Rome,  and  enjoy  the  indulgence  of  the  Jubilee ;  **  and 
this  error,"  says  the  Abate,  "  increasing  the  suspicion  already 
entertained,  that  he  was  in  search  of  another  service,  was  the 
origin  of  his  misfortunes.  On  his  return  to  Ferrara,  the  Duke 
refused  to  adroit  him  to  an  audience,  and  he  was  repulsed  from 
the  houses  of  all  the  dependants  of  the  court ;  and  not  one 
of  the  promisp^  which  the  Cardinal  Albano  had  obtained  for 
him  were  carried  into  effect.  Then  it  was  that  Tasso — after 
having  suffered  these  hardships  for  some  time,  seeing  hlmsolf 
constantly  discountenanced  by  the  Duke  and  the  Princesses, 
abandoned  by  his  friends,  and  derided  by  his  enemies — could 
no  longer  contain  himself  within  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
but,  giving  vent  to  bis  choler.  publicly  broke  forth  into  the 
most  injurious  expressions  imaginable,  both  against  the  Duke 
and  all  the  house  of  Este,  cursing  his  past  service,  and  re- 
tracting all  the  praises  he  had  ever  given  in  his  verses  to 
those  princes,  or  to  any  individual  connected  with  them,  de- 
claring that  they  were  all  a  gang  of  coltrooiis,  Ingratcs,  and 
scoundrels  (poUroni,  ingrati.  e  ribaldi).  For  this  offence  he 
was  arrested,  conducted  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  and 
confined  in  a  solitary  cell  as  a  madman." — S^sassi,  Fita  dd 
Tasso,} 

s  [In  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anna,  at  Ferrara.  they  show  a 
cell,  over  the  dtxir  of  which  is  the  following  inscription  :  — 
**  Rispcttate,  O  ponteri,  la  celebrit.^  dl  qucsta  stanza,  dove 
Torquato  T.issn,  infcrmo  pin  dl  tristczza  che  delirio,  di- 
tenuto  dimorb  anni  vil.  mwi  ii.,  scrissc  ver»e  e  prose,  e  fii 
rimesso  in  liberty  ad  instanza  della  ci(tA  di  Bergamo,  nel 
giomo  vi.  Luglio,  1586."— The  dungeon  is  below  toe  ground 
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The  narrow  circus  of  mj  dungeon  wall. 

And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  firom  thrall ; 

And  rcTeird  among  men  and  things  di\'ine, 

And  pour*d  my  spirit  over  Palestine, 

In  honour  of  the  sacred  war  for  Him, 

The  Ood  who  was  on  earth  and  Is  in  heaTen, 

For  he  has  strengthened  me  in  heart  and  limb. 

That  through  this  sufferance  I  might  be  forgiven, 

I  have  employ'd  my  penance  to  record 

How  Salem*8  shrine  was  won  and  how  adored. 

IL 
But  this  Is  o*er — my  pleasant  task  is  done :  —  ^ 
My  long-sustaining  friend  of  many  years  I 
If  I  do  blot  thy  final  page  with  tears. 
Know,  that  my  sorrows  ha^-e  wrung  from  me  none. 
But  thou,  my  young  creation  I  my  soul*s  child  ! 
Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled. 
And  woo*d  me  ftom  myself  with  thy  sweet  sight, 
Thou  too  art  gone — and  so  is  my  delight : 
And  therefore  do  I  weep  and  inly  bleed 
With  this  last  bruise  upon  a  broken  reed. 
Thou  too  art  ended — what  \a  left  me  now  ? 
For  I  have  anguish  yet  to  bear — and  how  ? 
I  know  not  that — but  in  the  innate  force 
Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 
I  have  not  simk,  for  I  had  no  remorse. 
Nor  cause  for  such :  they  call*d  me  mad — and  why  ? 
Oh  Leonora !  wilt  not  thtm  reply  ?  > 
I  was  indeed  delirious  in  my  heart 
To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  thou  art ; 
But  still  my  frenzy  was  not  of  the  mind  ; 
I  knew  my  &ult,  and  feel  my  punishment 
Not  less  because  I  suffer  it  unbent 
That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind. 
Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  mankind ; 
But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will. 
My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still ; 
Successftil  love  may  sate  itself  away, 
The  wretched  are  the  &ithfia ;  'tis  their  &te 
To  have  all  fieeling  save  the  one  decay, 
And  every  passion  into  one  dilate. 
As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour ; 
But  ours  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore. 

floor  of  the  hotplul,  and  the  light  nenetrmtM  through  Its 
grated  window  ftx>m  a  small  jrard,  which  leemi  to  hare  been 
common  to  other  oelli.  It  is  nine  paces  lonir.  between  Ave 
and  six  wide,  and  about  seren  feet  high.  The  bedstead,  so 
they  tell,  has  been  carried  off  piecemeal,  and  the  door  half 
cut  away,  by  the  derodon  of  those  whom  "  the  rerse  and 
prose  "  of  the  prisoner  hare  brought  to  Ferrara.  The  poet  was 
confined  in  this  room  from  the  middle  of  March  1579  to  De- 
cember 1590,  when  he  was  removed  to  a  contiguous  apartment 
much  larger,  in  which,  to  use  his  own  expressions,  he  could 
**  philosophise  and  walic  about."  The  inscription  is  incorrect 
as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  his  enlargement,  which  was 
promised  to  the  city  of  Bergamo,  but  was  carried  into  effect 
at  the  intercession  of  Don  Vinccnzo  Gonzaga,  Prince  of 
Mantua —  HoiHouaa.] 

1  [The  opening  lines  bring  the  poet  before  us  at  once,  as  if 
the  door  of  the  dunseon  was  thrown  open.  From  this  bitter 
complaint,  how  nobly  the  nnconquered  bard  rises  into  calm, 
and  serene,  and  dignified  exultation  orer  the  beauty  of  **  that 
young  creation,  his  soul's  child,"  the  GierusaJemme  Li- 
berata.  The  exultation  of  conscious  genius  then  dies  away, 
and  we  behold  him.  *'  bound  between  distraction  and  disease," 
no  longer  in  an  Inspired  mood,  but  sunli  into  the  lowest  pro- 
stration of  human  misery.  There  is  something  terrible  in 
this  transition  from  divine  rapture  to  degraded  agony.— 
Wilson.} 

s  [In  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  Sdpio  Gonzaga,  shortly 
after  his  confinement,  Tasso  exclaims  —  **  Ah,  wretched  me  1 
I  had  designed  to  write,  besides  two  epic  poems  of  most  noble 
argument,  four  tragedies,  of  which  I  had  formed  the  plan.  1 
had  schemed,  too.  many  works  in  prose,  on  subjects  the  most 
lofty,  and  most  useAil  to  human  liie ;  1  had  designed  to  write 


Above  me,  hark  I  the  long  and  maniac  cry 

Of  minds  and  bodiei  in  captivity. 

And  hark  I  the  lash  and  the  increasing  bowl. 

And  the  half-inarticulate  blasphemy  1 

There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  ttrtuf  firal. 

Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o*er-labour'd  minidU 

And  dim  the  UtUe  light  that's  left  behind 

With  needless  torture,  as  their  tyrant  will 

Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill :  > 

With  these  and  with  their  victims  am  I  dassM, 

*MId  sounds  and  sights  like  these longyean  have  pass'd ; 

*Mld  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  life  may  dose : 

So  let  it  be — for  then  I  shall  repose. 

IV. 
I  have  been  patient,  let  me  be  so  yet ; 
I  had  fbigotten  half  I  would  forget. 
But  it  revives — Oh  1  would  it  were  my  lot 
To  be  foi^tftil  as  I  am  forgot  1 — 
Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me  dwell 
In  this  vast  lazar-hoose  of  many  woes  ? 
Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind. 
Nor  words  a  language,  nor  ev'n  men  mankind ; 
Where  cries  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows, 
And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell — 
For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes— 
Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall. 
Which  echoes  Madness  In  her  babbling  moods ;  — 
While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbour's  call — 
None  I  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all,** 
Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these. 
Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Disease. 
Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  placed  me  here  ? 
VTho  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men. 
Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own, 
Blighting  my  life  in  best  of  its  career, 
Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  to  shun  and  fear? 
Would  1  not  pay  them  back  these  pangs  again. 
And  teach  them  inward  Sorrow's  stifled  groan  ? 
The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold  distress, 
^Vhich  undermines  our  Stoical  success  ? 
No ! — still  too  proud  to  be  vindictive — I 
Have  pardon'd  princes'  insults,  and  would  die. 

philosophy  with  eloquence,  in  such  a  manner  that  there  mig^t 
remain  of^  me  an  eternal  memory  in  the  world.  Alas  t  I  had 
expected  to  close  my  life  with  glory  and  renown ;  but  now, 
oppressed  by  the  burden  of  so  many  calamities,  I  hare  lost 
erery  prospect  of  reputation  and  of  honour.  The  fear  of  per- 
petual imprisonment  Increases  my  melancholy ;  the  indig- 
nities which  1  suffer  augment  it ;  and  the  squalor  of  my  beaid, 
my  hair,  and  habit,  the  sordidness  and  filth,  exceedingly 
annoT  me.  Sure  am  I,  that,  if  sua  who  so  little  has  corre- 
sponded to  my  attachment —  if  she  saw  me  in  such  a  state, 
and  in  such  aflUction — she  would  have  some  oompassion  en 
me."—  Operr,  t.  z.  p.  387.] 
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*  [For  nearly  the  first  year  of  Us  confinement  Taaao  __ 
dured  all  the  horrors  of  a  solitary  cell,  and  was  under  the  care 
of  a  gaoler  whose  chief  virtue,  although  he  was  a  poet  and  a 
man  of  letters,  was  a  cruel  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his 

Erince.    His  name  was  Agostino  Mostl.    Tasso  says  of  Um, 
1  a  letter  to  his  sister,  **  ed  usa  meoo  ogni  sorte  di  rigore  ed 
inomaniti.'*  —  Hoaaousx.] 

*  [This  fearfril  picture  Is  finely  contrasted  with  that  whidi 
Tasso  draws  of  himself  In  youth,  when  nature  and  meditatioo 
wera  forming  his  wild,  romantic,  and  impassioned  genius. 
Indeed,  the  great  excellence  of  the  **  Lounent "  consists  in  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  noble  prisoneHt  soul  t—his  fiwUngs 
often  come  suddenly  from  afar  oflT,  —  sometimes  gentle  ain 
ara  breathing,  and  then  all  at  once  arise  the  storms  and  tem- 
pest,—the  gloom,  though  black  as  night  while  it  endures, 
gives  way  to  frequent  bursts  of  radiance,  —  and  when  the  wild 
strain  is  closed,  our  pity  and  commiseration  are  blended  with 
a  sustaining  and  elevating  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  maiestr 
of  his  character Wilsos.]  "^     J 
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THE  LAMENT  OP  TASSO. 
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Tet,  Sister  of  my  Soverdgn  I  for  thy  take 
I  weed  all  bitterness  finom  out  my  breast. 
It  hath  no  business  where  thorn  art  a  guest ; 
Thy  brother  hates— > but  I  can  not  detest ;  > 
Thou  pitiest  not — but  I  can  not  forsake. 

"V. 
Look  on  a  lore  which  knows  not  to  despair,  > 
But  an  unquench*d  is  still  my  better  part. 
Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  silent  heart. 
As  dwells  the  gather'd  lightning  in  its  cloud, 
£ncompass*d  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shroud. 
Till  struck, —  forth  flies  the  all-etherial  dart  1 
And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 
The  TiTid  thought  still  flashes  through  my  flrame, 
And  for  a  moment  all  things  as  they  were 
Flit  by  me ;— they  are  gone  —  I  am  the  same. 
And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew ; 
I  knew  thy  state,  my  station,  and  I  knew 
A  Princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard ; 
I  told  it  not,  I  breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Suflicient  to  itself,  its  own  reward ; 
And  if  my  eyes  revealed  it,  they,  alas  I 
Were  puiiish*d  by  the  sUentness  of  thine. 
And  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  repine. 
Thou  wert  to  me  a  crystal-girded  shrine, 
Worshipp'd  at  holy  distance,  and  around 
HaUow'd  and  meekly  kiss*d  the  saintly  ground ; 
Not  for  thou  wert  a  princess,  but  that  liove 
Had  robed  thee  with  a  glory,  and  array'd 
Thy  lineaments  in  beauty  that  dismay'd— 
Oh  I  not  dismay'd — but  awed,  like  One  above  1 
And  in  that  sweet  severity  there  was 
A  something  which  all  softness  did  surpass — 
I  know  not  how — thy  genius  master'd  mine — 
My  star  stood  still  before  thee :  — >if  it  were 
Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design, 
That  sad  fktality  hath  cost  me  dear ; 
But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I  should  be 
Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrongs  me — but  for  thee. 
The  very  love  which  lock'd  me  to  my  chain 
Hath  lighten'd  half  its  weight ;  and  for  the  rest, 
Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigour  to  sustain. 
And  look  to  tiiee  with  undivided  breast, 
And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  Pain.  * 

VL 
It  is  no  marvel— frtym  my  very  birth 
My  soul  was  drunk  with  love, — which  did  pervade 
And  mingle  with  whate*er  I  saw  on  earth ; 
Of  ol^ects  all  inanimate  I  made 
Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers. 
And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise, 

1  (Not  long  aftflr  his  ImprUonment,  Tauo  appealed  to  the 
mercy  of  Alfonso,  in  a  cwuone  of  great  beauty,  couched  in 
terms  so  respectful  and  pathetic,  as  must  have  moved.  It 
might  be  thought,  the  severest  bosom  to  relent.  The  heart  of 
Alfonso  was,  however,  impregnable  to  the  appeal ;  and  Tasso, 
in  another  ode  to  the  princesses,  whose  pity  na  inroked  in  the 
name  of  their  own  mother,  who  had  herself  known,  if  not  the 
like  horrors,  the  like  solitude  of  hnprisonment,  and  bittemeu 
of  soul,  nuttie  a  similar  appeal.  **  Considered  merely  as 
poems,"  sars  Black,  '*  these  cansoni  are  extremely  beautl- 
ml ;  but,  if  we  contemplate  them  as  the  productions  of  a 
mind 'diseased,  the^  fbrm  important  documents  in  the  his- 
tory of  man."  —  Life  of  Tobm,  vol.  ii.  p.  406.] 

*  JTAs  to  the  indifference  which  the  Princess  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  for  the  misfortunes  of  Tasso,  and  the  little  eflbrt 
she  made  to  obtain  his  liberty,  this  is  one  of  the  negative  ar- 
guments founded  on  an  hypothesis  that  may  be  easily  de- 
stroyed by  a  thousand  others  equally  plausible.  Was  not  the 
Princess  anxious  to  avoid  her  own  ruin  ?  In  taking  too  warm 
an  interest  for  the  ooet,  did  she  not  risk  destrojring  herself, 
without  saving  him  >  —  Foscolo.] 


& 


Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dream*d  uncounted  hours. 
Though  I  was  chid  for  wandering ;  and  the  Wise 
Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o'er  me,  and  said 
Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made. 
And  such  a  truant  boy  would  end  in  woe. 
And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow ;  _ 
And  then  they  smote  me,  and  I  did  not  weep. 
But  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 
Retum'd  and  wept  alone,  and  dream*d  again 
The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 
And  with  my  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 
With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  wit  pain ; 
And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  One  Want, 
But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  the  day 
I  found  the  thing  I  sought — and  that  was  thee ; 
And  then  I  lost  my  being  all  to  be 
Absorbed  in  thine — the  world  was  past  away — 
Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me  I 

vn. 

I  loved  all  Solitude — but  little  thought 
To  spend  I  know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  communion  with  existence,  save 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant; — had  I  been 
Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  thii  had  seen 
My  mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave,'* 
But  who  hath  seen  me  writhe,  or  heard  me  rave  ? 
Perchance  in  such  a  cell  we  suffer  more 
Than  the  wreck'd  sailor  on  his  desert  shore ; 
The  world  is  all  before  him  —  mine  is  here, 
Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my  bier. 
What  though  he  perish,  he  may  lift  his  eye 
And  with  a  dying  glance  upbraid  the  sky — 
I  will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof, 
Although  'tis  clouded  by  my  dungeon  roof. 

vm. 

Tet  do  I  feel  at  times  my  mind  decline,  > 
But  with  a  sense  of  its  decay :  — I  see 
Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine. 
And  a  strange  demon,  who  is  vexing  me 
With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 
The  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  free  ; 
But  much  to  One,  who  long  hath  sufFer'd  so. 
Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place. 
And  all  that  may  be  home,  or  can  debase. 
I  thought  mine  enemies  had  been  but  Man, 
But  Spirits  may  be  leagued  with  them — all  Earth 
Abandons  —  Heaven  forgets  me ;  —  in  the  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  Powers  of  Evil  can. 
It  may  be,  tempt  me  fUrther, — and  prevail 
Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assalL 

*  [Tauo's  profound  and  unconquerable  love  for  Leonora, 
sustaining  itself  without  hope  throughout  years  of  darkness 
and  solitude,  breathes  a  moral  dignity  over  all  his  sentiments, 
and  we  feel  the  strength  and  power  of  his  noble  spirit  in  the 
un-upbraidiog  devotedness  of^his  passion.  —  Wilson.] 

*  ["  My  mind  like  theirs  adapted  to  iU  grave.**— MS.] 

>  ["Nor  do  X  lament,"  wrote  Tasso,  shortlr  after  his  con- 
finement, "that  my  heart  is  deluged  with  almost  constant 
misery,  that  my  head  is  always  heavy  and  often  painAil,  tliat 
my  sight  and  bearing  are  much  impaired,  and  that  all  my 
fhuno  is  become  spare  and  meagre ;  but,  passing  all  this  witn 
a  short  sigh,  what  I  would  bewail  is  the  infirmity  of  my  mind. 
My  mind  sleeps,  not  thinks  ;  my  fancy  is  chill,  and  forms  no 

i>ictures;  my  negligent  senses  will  no  longer  fUrnish  the 
mages  of  things  ;  my  liand  is  sluggish  in  writing,  and  my  pen 
seems  as  if  it  shrunk  from  the  otBce.  I  feel  as  If  1  were 
chained  in  all  my  operations,  and  as  if  I  were  overcome  by  an 
unwonted  numbness  and  oppressive  stupor."  _  Opere.  t.  vilL 
p.  258.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Wby  in  this  furnace  is  mj  spirit  proved 
Like  steel  in  tempering  fire  ?  because  I  loved  ? 
Because  I  loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see. 
Was  more  or  less  than  mortal,  and  than  me. 

IX. 
I  once  was  quick  in  feeling — that  is  o*er ;  — 
My  scars  are  callous,  or  I  should  have  dash'd 
My  brain  against  these  bars,  as  the  sun  flash'd 
In  mockery  through  them ;  — If  I  bear  and  bora 
The  much  I  have  recounted,  and  the  more 
^Vhich  hath  no  words, — *tis  that  I  would  not  die 
And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  dull  lie 
Which  snared  me  here,  and  with  the  brand  of  shame 
Stamp  Madness  deep  into  my  memory. 
And  woo  Compassion  to  a  blighted  name. 
Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 
No— it  shall  be  immortal ! — and  I  make 
A  fiitura  temple  of  my  present  ccU, 
Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake,  i 
VTbSle  thou,  Ferrara  I  when  no  longer  dwell 
The  ducal  chiefii  within  thee,  shalt  fiill  down. 
And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  hearthless  halls, 


A  poet*s  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  down, — 

A  poet's  dungeon  thy  most  far  renown. 

While  stnmgers  wonder  o*er  thy  unpecqded  wall's  I  > 

And  thou,  Leonora  I— thou — who  wert  ashamed 

That  such  as  I  could  love — who«blush*d  to  hear 

To  less  than  mooarchs  that  thou  oouldst  be  dear. 

Go  1  tell  thy  brother,  that  my  heart,  untamed 

By  grief;  yean,  wcarlnesi^and  it  may  be 

A  taint  of  that  be  would  impute  to  me— > 

From  long  infection  of  a  den  like  this, 

>Vhere  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  the  abyss. 

Adores  thee  stiU; — and  add — that  when  the  towos 

And  battlements  which  guard  his  joyous  hours 

Of  banquet,  dance,  and  ravel,  ara  forgot. 

Or  left  untcikded  In  a  dull  repose. 

This— this — Shan  be  a  consecrated  spot ! 

But  thoa — when  all  that  Birth  and  Beauty  throw* 

Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct — shalt  have 

One  half  ihe  laurel  which  o*ersliades  my  grave.  > 

No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart. 

As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  fhxn  my  heart. 

Tcs,  Leonora  1  it  shall  be  our  fete 

To  be  enttdned  for  ever — but  too  late  I* 


iBtit  on  J^tnitt^' 


Or  Venice !  Venice !  when  thy  marble  walla 
Ara  level  with  the  waters,  then  shall  be 
A  cry  of  nations  o*er  thy  sunken  halls, 

A  loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea ! 
If  I,  a  northern  wanderar,  weep  for  thee, 
^Tllat  should  thy  sons  do  7 — any  thing  but  weep : 
And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleep. 
In  contrast  with  their  fethers — as  the  slime. 
The  dull  green  ooze  of  the  receding  deep, 
Is  with  the  dashing  of  the  spring-tide  foam. 
That  drives  the  sailor  shipless  to  his  home, 
Ara  they  to  those  that  wera ;  and  thus  they  creep. 
Crouching  and  crab-like,  through  their  sapping  streets. 
Oh  I  agony — that  centuries  should  reap 
No  mellower  harvest  I     Thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  wealth  and  glory  tum*d  to  dust  and  tears ; 

>  [- Which  [  SteJ^iJf  ]  "ball  visit  for  my  take." — MS.] 

*  [Those  vho  indulge  In  the  dreams  of  earthlf  retribution 
will  obserre,  that  the  cruelty  of  Alfonso  was  not  left  without 
Its  recompense,  eren  in  his  own  person.  He  survived  the  af- 
fecdoo  of  his  subjects  and  of  his  dependants,  who  deserted 
him  at  his  death  ;  and  suffered  his  bodr  to  be  interred  with- 
out princely  or  decent  honours.  His  last  wishes  w^ere  neg- 
lected ;  his  testament  cancelled.  His  kinsman.  Don  Caesar, 
shrank  (nan  the  excommunication  of  the  Vatican,  and,  after  a 
short  strugffle,  or  rather  suspense.  Ferrara  passed  away  for 
ever  tnm  the  dominion  (rf  the  house  of  Este.— Hobhousb.] 

*  [In  July,  1586,  after  a  confinement  of  more  than  seren 
years,  Tasso  was  released  from-  his  dungeon.  In  the  hope  of 
receiving  his  mother's  dowry,  and  of  ai;ain  beholding  his  sis- 
ter ComeOa.  be  shortly  after  visited  Naples,  where  his  pre- 
sence was  welcomed  with  every  demonstration  of  esteem  and 
admiration.  Being  on  a  visit  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  he  received 
the  following  remarkable  tribute  of  respect.  Marco  di  Sciarra, 
the  notorious  captain  of  a  numerous  troon  of  banditti,  hearing 
where  the  great  poet  was,  sent  to  compliment  him,  and  of- 
fered him  not  only  a  free  passAge,  but  protection  by  the  way, 
and  assured  him  that  he  and  his  followers  would  be  proud  to 
execute  his  orders.    See  Maiuo,  Vita  del  Tauo^  p.  21 U.] 

*  [The  "pleciures  of  imaginatloa"  have  been  explained 
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And  every  moonment  the  stranger  meets. 

Church,  palace,  pillar,  as  a  mourner  greets ; 

And  even  the  Lion  all  subdued  appears. 

And  the  harsh  sound  of  the  barbarian  dnmi. 

With  dull  and  daily  dissonance,  repeats 

The  echo  of  thy  tyrant's  voice  along 

The  soft  waves,  ooce  all  musical  to  song. 

That  heaved  beneath  the  moonlight  with  the  throng 

Of  gondolas — and  to  the  busy  htun 

Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinful  deeds 

Wera  but  the  overiieating  of  the  heart. 

And  flow  of  too  much  happiness,  which  needs 

The  aid  of  age  to  turn  its  course  apart 

From  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  flood 

Of  sweet  sensations,  battling  with  the  blood. 

But  these  ara  better  than  the  gloomy  enors, 

The  weeds  of  nations  in  their  last  decay, 

and  Justified  by  Addison  in  prose,  and  by  Akendde  in  vertr : 
but  there  are  momenu  of  real  life  when  its  miseries  and  Its 
necessities  seem  to  overpower  and  destroy  them.  The  hia- 
torv  of  mankind,  however,  (Umishes  proofs  that  no  bodily 
suffering,  no  adverse  circumstances,  oi^erating  on  our  ma- 
terial nature,  will  extinguish  the  spirit  of  imagmation.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  instmce  of  this  so  very  affecting  and  so  very 
sublime  as  the  case  of  Tasso.  They  who  have  seen  the  dark, 
horror-striking  dungeon-hole  at  l^errara,  ift  which  he  was 
confined  seven  years  under  the  Imputation  of  madness,  will 
have  had  this  truth  impressed  upon  their  hearts  in  a  manner 
never  to  be  erased.  In  this  vault,  of  which  the  sight  makes 
the  hardest  heart  shudder,  the  poet  employed  himself  in  fi« 
nishlng  and  correcting  his  immortal  epic  poem.  Lord  Byron's 
**  Lament**  on  this  subject  is  as  suMrnie  and  profound  a  les- 
son in  morality,  and  in  the  pictures  of  tfa«  recesses  of  the 
human  soul,  as 'it  is  a  production  most  eloquent,  most  p»»»»ii»fr. 
most  vigorous,  and  most  clevatii^  among  the  ^Jts  of  the 
Muse.  The  bosom  which  is  not  touched  with  it —  the  Cuicy 
which  is  not  warmed,— the  understanding  which  Is  not  en- 
lightened and  exalted  by  it,  is  not  fit  for  human  intercourse. 
IfLord  BjTon  had  written  nothing  but  this,  to  deny  him  the 
praise  of  a  grand  poet  would  have  been  flagrant  imustioe  or 
gross  stupidity.  —  DaYOCSs.J 

^  [This  Ode  was  transmitted  fhmi  Venice,  In  1819,  alaoe 
with  "Maxeppa.**! 
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When  Vice  walks  ibrth  with  her  iinsoften'd  terrors, 

And  Mirth  is  madness,  and  but  smiles  to  slay ; 

And  Hope  is  nothing  bat  a  Mae  delay, 

The  sick  man*s  lightning  half  an  hour  ere  death. 

When  Faintness,  the  last  mortal  birth  of  Fain, 

And  apathy  of  limb,  the  dull  beginning 

Of  the  cold  staggering  race  which  DeaUi  is  winning, 

Steals  vein  by  vein  and  pulse  by  pulse  away ; 

Yet  so  relieving  the  o*er-tortured  clay. 

To  him  appears  renewal  of  his  breath, 

And  freedom  the  mere  numbness  of  his  chain ;  — 

And  then  he  talks  of  life,  and  how  again 

He  feds  his  spirits  soaring — albeit  weak, 

And  of  the  fresher  air,  which  he  would  seek  ; 

And  as  he  whispers  knows  not  that  he  gasps. 

That  his  thin  finger  feels  not  what  it  clasps. 

And  so  the  film  comes  o*er  him — and  the  dizzy 

Chamber  swims  round  and  round — and  shadows  busy, 

At  which  he  vainly  catches,  flit  and  gleam. 

Till  the  last  rattle  chokes  the  strangled  scream, 

And  all  is  ice  and  blackness, — and  the  earth 

That  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  our  birth. 

IL 
There  is  no  hope  for  nations !  —  Seareh  the  page 

Of  many  thousand  years — the  daily  scene. 
The  flow  and  ebb  of  each  recurring  age, 
The  everlasting  to  be  which  hath  been. 
Hath  taught  us  nought  or  little :  still  we  lean 
On  things  that  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and  wear 
Our  strength  away  in  wrestling  with  the  air ; 
For  *tis  our  nature  strikes  us  down :  the  beasts 
Slaughter'd  in  hourly  hecatombs  for  feasts 
Are  of  as  high  an  order — they  must  go    [slaughter. 
Even  where  their  driver  goads  them,   though   to 
Te  men,  who  pour  your  blood  for  kings  as  water, 
What  have  they  given  your  children  in  return  ? 
A  heritage  of  servitude  and  woes, 
A  Uindfold  bondage,  where  your  hire  is  blows. 
What  I  do  not  yet  the  red-hot  ploughshares  bum. 
O'er  which  you  stumble  in  a  Mae  ordeal. 
And  deem  tiiis  proof  of  loyalty  the  redi 
Kissing  the  hand  that  guides  you  to  your  scars. 
And  glorying  as  you  tread  the  glowing  bars  ? 
All  that  your  sires  have  left  you,  all  that  Time 
Bequeaths  of  free,  and  History  of  sublime. 
Spring  from  a  difflsrent  theme ! — Te  see  and  read, 
Admire  and  sigh,  and  then  succumb  and  bleed  I 
Save  the  few  spirits,  who,  despite  of  all. 
And  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  engendered 
By  the  do?m-thundering  of  the  prison- wall. 
And  thirst  to  swallow  the  sweet  waters  tendered. 
Gushing  fitmi  Freedom's  fountains — when  the  crowd, 
Madden'd  with  centuries  of  drought,  are  loud. 
And  trample  on  each  other  to  obtain 
The  cup  which  brings  oblivion  of  a  chain 
Heavy  and  sore, — in  which  long  yoked  they  plougfh'd 
The  sand, — or  if  there  sprung  the  yellow  grain, 
'T  was  not  for  them,  their  necks  were  too  much  bow^d. 
And  their  dead  palates  chew'd  the  cud  of  pain :  — 
Yes !  the  few  spirits — who,  despite  of  deeds 
Which  they  abhor,  confound  not  with  the  cause 
Those  momentary  starts  from  Nature's  laws. 
Which,  like  the  pestilence  and  earthquake,  smite 
But  for  a  term,  then  pass,  and  leave  the  earth 
With  all  her  seasons  to  repair  the  blight 
With  a  few  summers,  and  again  put  forth 
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Cities  and  generations — fidr,  when  tret — 
For,  Tyranny,  there  blooms  no  bud  for  thee  I 

m. 

Glory  and  Empire  1  once  upon  these  towers 

With  Freedom — godlike  Triad !  how  ye  sate  I 
The  league  of  mightiest  nations,  in  those  hours 
When  Venice  was  an  envy,  might  abate, 
But  did  not  quench,  her  spirit — in  her  flite 
All  were  cnwrapp'd :  the  feasted  monarchs  knew 

And  loved  their  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to  hate. 
Although  they  humbled — with  the  kingly  few 
The  many  felt,  for  from  all  days  and  climes 
She  was  the  voyager's  worship ;  —  even  her  crimes 
Were  of  the  softer  order — bom  of  Love, 
She  drank  no  blood,  nor  fktten'd  on  the  dead, 
But  gladden'd  where  her  harmless  conquests  spread ; 
For  these  restored  the  Cross,  that  frx>m  above 
Hallow'd  her  sheltering  banners,  which  incessant 
Flew  between  earth  and  the  unholy  Crescent, 
AVhich,  if  it  waned  and  dwindled,  Earth  may  thank 
The  city  it  has  clothed  in  chains,  which  clank 
Now,  creaking  in  the  ears  of  those  who  owe 
The  name  of  Freedom  to  her  glorious  struggles ; 
Yet  she  but  shares  with  them  a  common  woe. 
And  caird  the  **  kingdom"  of  a  conquering  foe, — 
But  knows  what  all — and,  most  of  all,  ire  know — 
With  what  set  gilded  terms  a  tyrant  Juggles  1 

IV. 
The  name  of  Commonwealth  is  past  and  gone 

O'er  the  three  fractions  of  the  groaning  globe ; 
Venice  is  crush'd,  and  Holland  deigns  to  own 

A  sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe ; 
If  the  free  Swltzer  yet  bestrides  alone 
His  chainless  mountains,  'tis  but  for  a  time, 
For  tyranny  of  late  is  cunning  grown. 
And  in  its  own  good  season  tramples  down 
The  sparkles  of  our  ashes.     One  great  clime, 
Whose  vigorous  ofikpring  by  dividing  ocean 
Are  kept  apart  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  Freedom,  which  their  &then  fought  for,  and 
Bequeath'd — a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand. 
And  proud  distinction  fit>m  each  other  land. 
Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  monarch's  motion, 
As  if  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a  wand 
Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science — 
Still  one  great  dime,  in  full  and  free  deflance. 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unoonquer'd  and  sublime. 
Above  the  fisr  Atlantic  I  —  She  has  taught 
Her  Esau-brethren  that  the  haughty  flag. 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag. 
May  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  hands  have  bought 
Rights  cheaply  eam'd  with  blood.— iStill,  still,  for  ever 
Better,  though  each  man's  life-blood  were  a  river, 
That  it  should  flow,  and  overflow,  than  creep 
Through  thousand  lasy  channels  in  our  veins, 
Damm'd  like  the  dull  canal  with  locks  and  chains. 
And  moving,  as  a  sick  man  in  his  sleep, 
Three  paces,  and  then  filtering :  —  better  be 
Where  the  eztinguish'd  Spartans  still  are  free. 
In  their  proud  chamel  of  Thermopylse, 
Than  stagnate  in  our  marsh, — or  o'er  the  deep 
Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add. 
One  spirit  to  the  souls  our  fiithers  had. 
One  freeman  more,  America,  to  thee  I 
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OF   PDLCI.' 


ADTERTISEHENT. 
Ths  Uorgmt*  ilMggian,  cf  tbc  Ont  tanta  of  irhkh 
Udi  xnalaOna  li  olRnd,  dlrlda  wltb  the  Oriuido 
tonamotalo  the  hooour  of  having  tonncd  uid  ng- 
geMed  the  rtrle  uid  (torr  of  Ailoitti.  The  gmt 
defccti  of  Bolwdo  mn  bb  tmtlng  looiertauilr  " 
umtiTci  of  chinliT,  and  bli  hmh  iItI*^    AtIo 


:Th»  k 


laFtl 


SB  Ibu  niUtcc  floai'llwnii  Hi  lb*  Ute  Uio  FMote.  Inth* 

frocB  a  Uk  pnuHc*  Ln  which  thit  laarnad  wrttcr  AppUai  UU- 
Hir  Bor*  panlculuir  lo  tb*  Uorfutc  or  Paid.  Ann  ihm- 
lu  thA  BU  tb*  poaU  of  thli  clu  AduntBd  u  tht  tTotmdirDrk 
of  llMlI  acUou.  Ih*  oM  wild  iBHUr^  which  hud  for  ■(« 
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the  iDgenloiu  Whlitlceraft.  The  iciiou)  poemi  on 
RoncnrallBs  In  thA  Mmv  liDgui^,  ind  more  par- 
tlcuLirlr  the  eiwUent  one  of  Mr.  Hrrinle,  an  to 
be  tnccd  to  Ihe  Mtne  iouitx.  It  bu  nerer  yet  beca 
decided  entlnlr  whether  Tulcl'i  intendon  wu  or 
mi  not  to  deride  the  rellgloa  trhlch  ii  one  of  his 
bTOOiite  toplci.  It  ippean  to  me,  that  lueh  in  Id- 
tentioa  would  hive  been  do  leu  huudoui  to  the 
poet  than  to  tlie  prieit,  partlculariT  In  that  age  and 
couDtTT ;  and  the  ptrmlKlon  to  publish  the  poem, 
and  Its  reception  among  tbe  elasilrs  of  Italy,  prove 
that  It  neither  via  nor  Ii  lo  Interpreted.  That  he 
Intended  to  rldleule  the  monistjc  llfi^  and  lutftred 
hii  hnaginaHoa  to  plar  Kith  the  slmplr  dulncu  of 
fall  conTcrted  giant,  leenu  evident  enough ;  but 
sure];  It  vera  as  unjust  to  accuse  him  of  Irrelfglon 
on  this  account,  is  to  denounce  Fielding  f6r  hli 
PmoD  Adanu,  Bamabii,  Tbwackum,  Supple,  ind 
the  Onllnary  In  Jonathan  Wild,  —  or  Scott,  for  the 
eiquUte  uie  of  hli  Coveninten  In  the  ■■  Tiles  of 
mr  Landlord." 

In  the  foUoTlDg  trwulatlan  I  hive  used  the  libertr 
of  the  original  with  tbe  proper  namet ;  i*  Puld  uses 
Oan.  Oinellon,  or  Oancllooe ;  Cirlo,  Carlomagno.  or 
~    '  ;  Rondel,  or  Rondello,  lic^,  as  It  suits  his 

^nlence  i  »>  haa  the  tranilator.    In  other  respects 
enlon  la  blthAil  to  the  bert  of  tbe 


abllitj  la  combining  his  Interpntatton  of  the  on* 
langiTige  with  the  not  verr  eaif  task  of  redudng  It 
to  tha  same  Teiriflcatlon  In  the  other.  The  reai 
on  comparing  It  with  the  original.  Is  requested  to 
mnember  that  the  antiquated  language  of  Puld, 
howerer  pure.  Is  not  eaij  to  the  geneialltj  of 
Itallani  themseiTea,  from  Iti  grvat  mixture  of  Tuscan 
prorerbs  i  and  be  may  therefbre  be  more  Indulgent 
to  the  present  attempt.  How  far  the  tnnslator  has 
succeeded,  and  wheUier  or  no  he  shall  conUnue  tl 
work,  are  questions  which  the  public  will  decld< 
He  was  Induced  to  make  tbe  experiment  partly  by 
his  love  for,  and  partJal  Intercourse  with,  the  ttal' 
Uuigiuvie,  of  wblch  It  li  so  easy  to  acquire  a  sllgbt 
knowledge,  and  with  wblch  It  Is  so  nearly  Impossible 
(tar  a  foreigner  to  become  accurately  conienant. 
The  Italian  language  li  like  a  eaprldoui  beanty, 
who  accords  ber  smiles  to  all,  her  favours  to  few, 
and  sometlmei  least  to  thoee  wbo  have  courtad  her 
longest.  Tbe  translator  wished  also  to  present  In 
an  English  dress  a  part  at  least  of  a  poem  never 
rendered  Into  i  northern  language ;  at  the  ss 
time  that  It  his  been  the  original  of  some  of 
most  celebrated  productlaus  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  as  well  as  of  those  recent  experiments 
poetry  In  England  which  have  been  ilreidf  men- 


BYRON'S  W0KK8L 


tl  fieiavsantt  ituggion. 


Iif  ^Indpia  en  il  Tnbo  ^pmao  ■  Dlo  ; 
EdcnlddioUVn^el  Vcrbolul: 
Quato  en  Del  prindplok  al  pacer  mlo ; 

Pcro,  giusto  Si^noT  benlxDO  *  jic, 
Mamtomt  wlo  un  de  gll  iukcII  tul, 

Una  bnum  utla  e  degns  itiuto. 

n. 

E  tn  Tcrgfne,  ll^la,  e  nudn,  •  >pon 
Dl  qod  Signor,  cbc  tt  dette  le  diiin 
Del  dclo  >  dell'  ablsao,  e  d'ognl  ecu. 
Quel  di  cbe  Gabriel  tuo  tl  dlue  Atc  I 
Fcrcb^  tu  «e'  cte'  tuo'  serri  plctcHa, 
Con  dalce  rime,  e  itll  gnxo  t  uiTe, 
AJuta  I  vn^  ndcl  bcDlflDamente, 
E  *d11iio  il  fine  oUumiju  la  nunte. 

m. 

En  nel  tempo,  ijuando  momtDa 
Con  la  KinUa  li  tanunta  e  plon, 
Cbe  (I  rlcoida  dl  lua  antlci  pena, 
E  pe'  boKhrttl  le  aiate  Imumon  , 
E  Febo  U  OTTO  tempento  mena, 
Cbe  1  no  fetonU  ramnundm  uteon ; 
Ed  apparira  ippunto  ilT  oilnoole. 
Til  cbe  TlloD  >1  gnflim  la  (Tonte^ 
IT. 

Qnaitd'  b  Tanl  la  ml*  barchetta,  prima 
Per  nbUdir  chl  Mmpre  nbbldir  dtbbe 
Ia  mente,  e  {Itlcani  tn  pnsa  e  la  rlma, 
E  del  mio  Carta  Impendor  m'  tacrebbe ; 
Che  Ml  quanti  la  pemta  ha  pcsto  In  dma, 
Che  tutu  ta  lua  itloria  preTurehbe ; 
E  itata  quella  litoiia,  a  quel  cfa'  i'  ngglo, 
Dl  Carlo  male  Inteaa,  <  icillta  pcgg^ 
T. 

Dieera  gA  Llonaido  Arctlno, 

Che  I'egli  aicMe  avuto  tciittor  degno, 
Com'egU  ebb*  nn  OnnaiiDO  II  luo  Plplno 
Cli'aTeiie  dlllgnula  aTnto  ■  iDgegnoj 
Sanbbe  Cario  MafDO  un  uom  dlvlno  ; 
Ferd  dl'egU  ebbe  gnn  vlttorie  e  regno, 
E  tect  per  la  chleta  e  per  la  (Me 
Cccto  anal  jiii,  ch*  non  il  dice  o  oede. 


cr9<  fiSUivgantt  inaggiorr.' 


Ix  the  beginning  wai  the  Won]  oeit  Ood ; 

Ood  »ai  the  Word,  the  Woid  no  IcM  wai  be : 
Thli  wu  Id  the  beginning,  to  mj  mode 

Of  thInUng,  and  irlthcnit  him  nought  could  be : 
Thtretorc,  Just  Lord  t  from  oat  thy  high  abode. 

Benign  and  pbrna,  bid  an  anjel  flee, 
One  only,  to  be  mj  companion,  vho 
SltiU  help  my  fiuoou^  irorthj,  old  «ong  tJntnigh. 

n. 
And  thou,  oh  Tlr^n  I  daughter,  mother,  bride 

Of  the  nme  Laid,  «1»  gave  to  rmi  each  Ittj 
Of  heaven,  and  bdl,  and  cirrj  thing  bcdde^ 

The  day  thy  Gabriel  nld  »  All  hall  ]  ■  to  thee. 
Since  to  ^  wrrants  pity  '>  ne'er  denied, 

With  flooing  rttymea,  a  phanni  Myle  and  free. 
Be  to  my  verwt  then  benignly  kind, 

m. 


r,  itho  rememben  and 


"Tms  tn  the  lei 

Weepi  irith  ber  iltte 
Deplore!  ihe  ancient  v 

And  nakea  the  nymphs  enamour'd 
Of  Phaeton  by  Phsbui  loTed  so  well 

Hli  ai  (but  tcnper'd  by  hli  ilra'i  i 
Wu  glTrn,  and  on  the  horlion'i  verge  joit  now 
Appear'd,  n  that  Tithoniu  iciatcli'd  hli  bn>W: 

IV. 
When  I  prepared  my  bark  Brit  to  obey, 

Ai  It  ihouid  Mill  obey,  the  helm,  my  mind. 
And  carry  prose  or  rhyme,  aad  this  my  lay 

Of  Charlet  the  Emperor,  whom  you  wlU  find 
By  KT«nl  pens  already  pnleed  ;  but  they 

Who  to  diffuse  his  gW  were  Inclined, 
For  all  that  I  can  >ee  !□  proac  or  tcik. 
Have  understood  Charles  badly,  and  wiote  worse. 

V. 
Leonardo  Aretino  said  already. 

That  If,  like  Pepin,  Charla  had  bad  ■  writu 
Of  genius  quick,  and  diligently  steady. 

No  bero  would  In  history  look  brighter ; 
He  In  the  cabinet  being  always  ready, 

And  in  the  Beld  a  mod  victorious  flghter. 
Who  for  the  church  and  Cbiisliiui  bllh  had  wrought, 
Ceites,  &r  mon  than  yet  Is  said  or  thought. 
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VL 
OuanlisI  ancon  a  Ban  Liberatore 
Quella  badia  U  presto  a  Manoppello, 
Giii  ne  gli  Abbruisi  fiitu  per  suo  onore, 
Dove  fti  la  battaglia  e  '1  gran  flaggello 
D*  un  re  pagan,  che  Carlo  imperadore 
Ucciae,  e  tanto  del  suo  popol  fello : 
£  vedesi  tante  oua,  e  tanto  11  sanno, 
Che  tutte  in  Olusaff^  poi  li  vedranno. 

vn. 

Bia  U  mondo  cieco  e  ignorante  non  prezsa 
Le  sue  virtik,  com'lo  vorrei  vedere : 
£  tu,  Fiorenza,  de  la  sua  grandeua 
Possiedi,  e  sempre  potrai  possedere 
Ogni  costume  ed  ognl  gentilexza 
Che  si  potesse  aquistare  o  averc 
Col  senno  col  tesoro  o  con  la  landa 
Dal  nobil  sangue  e  yenuto  di  Franda. 

vra. 

Dodfd  paladlnl  aveva  in  corte 

Carlo ;  e'i  plCi  savio  a  famoso  era  Orlando 
Gan  traditor  lo  oondusse  a  la  morte 
In  Roncisvalle  un  trattato  ordinando ; 
Li  dove  il  corao  sono  tanto  forte 
Dopo  la  dolorosa  rotta,  quando 
Ne  la  sua  commedla  Dante  qui  dice, 
,  £  mettelo  con  Carlo  in  del  felice. 

DC. 
Era  per  Pasqua  quella  dl  natale : 
Carlo  la  corte  avea  tutta  in  Parigi : 
Orlando,  com'  io  dico,  11  principale 
£wi,  H  Danese,  Astolfo,  e  Ansuigi: 
Fannosl  feste  e  cose  trionftle, 
E  molto  celebravan  San  Dionigi ; 
Angiolin  dl  Bi^ona,  ed  Ullvleri 
y*era  venuto,  el  gentil  Berlinghierl. 


Eravi  Avollo  ed  Avino  ed  Ottone, 
Di  NormandSa,  Biccardo  Paladino, 
El  savio  Namo,  el  vecchio  Salamone, 
Oualtier  da  Monlione,  e  Baldovino 
Ch*era  flgliuol  del  tristo  Ganellone. 
Troppo  lieto  era  il  flgliuol  di  Pipino ; 
Tanto  che  spesso  d*allegre»a  geme 
Yeggendo  tutti  i  paladini  insieme. 

XL 
Ma  la  Fortuna  attenta  sta  nascom, 
Per  guastar  sempre  ciascun  nostro  eiTetto : 
Mentre  che  Carlo  cosi  si  riposa, 
Orlando  govemava  in  fatto  e  in  detto 
La  corte  e  Carlo  Magno  ed  ogni  cosa : 
Oan  per  iuvidia  scoppia  il  maladetto, 
E  comindava  un  di  con  Carlo  a  dire : 
Abbiam  noi  sempre  Orlando  ad  ubbidire  ? 

xn. 

Io  ho  creduto  mille  volte  dirt! : 

Orlando  ha  in  se  troppa  presunxione : 
Not  siam  qui  conti,  re,  duchi  a  servirtl, 
E  Namo,  Ottone,  Uggleri  e  Salamone, 
Per  onorartl  ognun,  per  ubbidirti : 
Che  costui  abbi  ogni  reputaxione 
Nol  soffcrrem ;  ma  siam  deliberati 
Da  un  fimdullo  non  esser  govematL 


& 


VL 
Toa  stni  may  see  at  Saint  Liberatore 

The  abbey,  no  great  way  firom  Manopell, 
Erected  in  the  Abnuoi  to  his  glory. 

Because  of  the  great  battle  in  which  fell 
A  pagan  king,  according  to  the  story. 

And  felon  people  whom  Charles  sent  to  hell : 
And  there  are  bones  so  many,  and  so  many. 
Near  them  Oiuaaffii's  would  seem  few,  if  any. 

vn. 

But  the  world,  blind  and  ignorant,  don*t  prize 
His  virtues  as  I  wish  to  see  them :  thou, 

Florence,  by  his  great  bounty  don*t  arise. 
And  taAst,  and  may  have,  if  thou  wilt  allow. 

All  proper  customs  and  true  courtesies : 

Whate'er  thou  hast  acquired  from  them  till  now 

With  knightly  courage,  treasure,  or  the  lance. 

Is  sprung  from  out  the  noble  blood  of  France. 

vm. 

Twelve  paladins  had  Charles  in  court,  of  whom 
The  wisest  and  most  fiunous  was  Orlando ; 

Him  traitor  Oan  conducted  to  the  tomb 
In  Roncesvalles,  as  the  villain  plann'd  too, 

While  the  horn  rang  so  loud,  and  knell'd  the  doom 
Of  their  sad  rout,  though  he  did  all  knight  can  do ; 

And  Dante  in  his  comedy  has  given 

To  him  a  happy  seat  with  Charles  in  heaven.; 

IX. 
T  was  Christmas-day ;  in  Paris  all  his  court 

Charles  held  ;  the  chief,  I  say,  Orlando  was. 
The  Dane;  Astolfo  there  too  did  resort. 

Also  Ansuigi,  the  gay  time  to  pass 
In  festival  and  in  triumphal  sport. 

The  much-renown'd  St  Dennis  being  the  cause ; 
Angiolin  of  Bayonne,  and  Oliver, 
And  gentle  Belinghieri  too  came  there : 


Avolio,  and  Arino,  and  Othone 

Of  Normandy,  and  Richard  Paladin, 
Wise  Hamo»  and  the  ancient  Salamone, 

Walter  of  Lion*s  Mo\mt  and  Baldovin, 
Who  was  the  son  of  the  sad  Ganellone, 

Were  there,  exdting  too  much  gladness  in 
The  son  of  Pepin :  —  when  his  knights  came  hither. 
He  groan*d  with  joy  to  see  them  altogether. 

XL 
But  watchftil  Fortune,  lurking,  takes  good  heed 

Ever  some  bar  'gainst  our  intents  to  bring : 
While  Charles  reposed  him  thus,  in  word  and  deed, 

Orlando  ruled  court,  Charles,  and  every  thing ; 
Curst  Gan,  with  envy  bursting,  had  such  need 

To  vent  his  spite,  that  thus  with  Charies  the  king 
One  day  he  openly  began  to  say, 
"  Orlando  must  we  always  then  obey  ? 

xn. 

"  A  thousand  times  I've  been  about  to  say, 

Orlando  too  presumptuously  goes  on ; 
Here  are  we,  counts,  kings,  dukes,  to  own  thy  sway, 

Hamo,  and  Otho,  Ogler,  Solomon, 
Each  have  to  honour  thee  and  to  obey ; 

But  he  has  too  much  credit  near  the  throne. 
Which  we  won't  sufl^,  but  are  quite  decided 
By  such  a  boy  to  be  no  kmger  guided. 

li  3 
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Ta  comindasti  insino  in  Aspmnonte 
A  dvgli  a  intender  che  ftisae  gagUudo* 
£  IkcesM  gran  cose  a  qnella  fonte  ; 
Ma  te  non  fuase  state  il  buon  Oherardo, 
lo  so  che  la  Yittoria  era  d*  Almonte : 
Ma  egli  ebbe  sempre  roochio  a  lo  stendardo 
Che  si  Toleya  quel  d)  coronarlo : 
Questo  ^  colui  ch*  ha  merltete^  Carla 

XI7, 
Se  tl  rlcorda  gii  sendo  in  Oiuscogna, 
Qoando  e*  vi  Tenne  la  gente  di  Spagna, 
n  popol  de*  cristiani  avea  vergogna, 
Se  non  mostraya  la  sua  fona  magna, 
n  ver  convien  pur  dir,  quando  e*  bisogna: 
Sappi  ch*  ognuno  imperador  si  lagna : 
Quant*  lo  per  me,  ripasserd  que*  monti 
Ch'  lo  passai  *n  qua  con  sessanteduo  contL 

XV. 

La  tna  grandena  dispensar  si  vnole, 
£  fiff  che  daacun  abbi  la  sua  parte : 
La  corte  tutta  quante  se  ne  duole : 
Tu  credi  che  oottul  sia  forse  Marte  ? 
Orlando  un  giomo  ud)  queste  parole, 
Che  si  sedeTa  solette  in  disporte : 
DispiacquegU  di  Gan  quel  che  dicera ; 
Ma  molte  piii  che  Carlo  gU  credeta. 

XVL 
E  Tolle  con  la  spada  uodder  Gano ; 
Ma  Ulivieri  in  quel  meno  si  mise, 
£  Duiiindana  gli  trasse  di  mano, 
£  cosi  il  me*  che  seppe  gli  divlse. 
Orlando  si  sdegnd  con  Carlo  Mano, 
£  poco  men  che  qulvl  non  Tuodse ; 
£  dipartissi  di  Parigi  solo^ 
£  scoppia  e  'mpaasa  di  sdegno  e  di  duolo. 

xvn. 

Ad  £rmellina  moglie  del  Danese 
Tolse  Cortana,  e  poi  telse  Bondello ; 
£  *n  Terso  Brara  il  suo  cammin  poi  prese. 
Alda  la  bella,  come  Tide  quello^ 
Per  abbracdarlo  le  bracda  distese. 
Orlando,  che  ismarrlte  avea  il  cervello. 
Com*  eUa  disse :  ben  Tenga  II  mio  Orlando : 
Oil  voUe  in  su  la  teste  dar  col  brando, 

xvm. 

Come  colui  che  la  ftiria  consigUa, 
Egli  parera  a  Gan  dar  veramente : 
Alda  la  bella  si  fe*  maraTigUa : 
Orlando  si  ravride  prestamente : 
£  la  sua  sposa  pigUava  la  briglia, 
£  scese  dal  caral  subitamente : 
Ed  ogni  cosa  narrava  a  costei, 
£  riposoasi  alcun  giomo  con  leL 


Poi  si  part)  portato  dal  ftxrore, 
£  terming  passare  in  Pagania ; 
£  mentre  che  cavalca,  il  traditore 
Di  Gan  sempre  ricorda  per  la  via : 
£  caTalcando  d*  uno  in  altro  errore. 
In  un  deserto  truova  una  badia 
In  luoghi  oscuri  e  paesi  lontani, 
Ch*  era  a*  oonfln*  tra  cristiani  e  paganL 


**  And  even  at  Asprunont  thon  didst  begin 
To  let  him  know  be  waa  a  gallant  kni^t. 

And  by  the  fount  did  modi  the  day  to  win ; 
But  I  know  who  that  daj  had  won  the  fl^t 

If  it  had  not  for  good  Ghenrdo  been : 
The  victory  was  Almnnte*8  else ;  his  sight 

He  kept  upon  the  standard,  and  the  laurds 

In  foct  and  iUiness  are  hii  earning,  Charles. 


<*  If  thon  rememberest  being  in  Gasoony, 

When  there  advanced  the  nations  out  of  Spain, 

The  Christian  cause  had  snflSn'd  shamefolly. 
Had  not  his  valour  driven  them  back  again. 

Best  speak  the  truth  when  there's  a  reason  why: 
Know  then,  oh  emperor!  that  all  complain : 

As  for  myself,  I  shall  repass  the  monnte 

O'er  which  I  cross'd  with  two  and  sixty  oounti. 

XV. 

*•  *T  is  fit  thy  grandeur  should  dispense  relief 
So  that  eaich  here  may  have  his  proper  part. 

For  the  whole  court  is  more  or  less  in  grief: 
Perh^n  thou  deem'st  this  lad  a  BCan  in  heart  ?  " 

Orlando  one  day  heard  this  speech  in  brief. 
As  by  himself  it  chanced  he  sate  apart : 

Displeased  he  was  witn  Gan  because  he  said  it. 

But  much  more  still  thatChazles  should  give  him  credit. 


And  with  the  sword  he  would  have  murder'd  Gan, 
But  Oliver  thrust  in  between  the  pair, 

And  from  his  hand  extracted  Durlindan, 
And  thus  at  length  they  separated  were. 

Orlando,  angry  too  with  Carloman, 
Wanted  but  litUe  to  have  slain  him  there ; 

Then  forth  alone  from  Paris  went  the  chief; 

And  burst  and  madden'd  with  disdain  and  gtkL 


& 


From  Ermellina,  consort  of  the  Dane, 
He  took  Cortana,  and  then  took  Rondell, 

And  on  towards  Brara  prick'd  him  o*er  the  plain ; 
And  when  she  saw  him  coming,  Aldabelle 

Stretch*d  forth  her  arms  to  dasp  her  lord  again : 
Orlando,  in  whose  brain  all  was  not  well. 

As  **  Welcome,  my  Orlando,  home,**  she  said, 

Baised  up  his  sword  to  smite  her  on  the  head, 

xvm. 

Like  him  a  friry  counsels ;  his  revenge 
On  Gan  in  that  rash  act  he  seem'd  to  take, 

Which  Aldabella  thought  extremely  strange ; 
But  soon  Orlando  found  himself  awake ; 

And  his  spouse  took  his  bridle  on  this  change. 
And  he  dismounted  from  his  hd^  and  spake 

Of  every  thing  which  pass*d  without  demur. 

And  then  reposed  himself  some  days  with  her. 


Then  taSl  of  wrath  departed  from  the  place. 
And  ftr  as  pagan  countries  roam*d  astray. 

And  while  he  rode,  yet  still  at  every  pace 
The  traitor  Gan  rrmember'd  by  the  way ; 

And  wandering  on  in  error  a  long  space. 
An  abbey  which  in  a  lone  desert  lay, 

'Midst  glens  obscure,  and  distant  lands,  he  found. 

Which  form'd  the  Christian's  and  the  pagan's  bound. 
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L'  abate  si  chiamava  Chtaramonte, 
Era  del  sangue  diaceso  d'Anglante: 
Di  sopra  a  la  badSa  ▼*  era  un  gran  monte, 
Dave  abitava  alcim  flero  gigante, 
De*  quali  uno  avea  nome  Passamonte, 
L*  altro  Alabastro,  e  1  terzo  era  Morgante : 
Con  certe  frombe  gittavan  da  alto^ 
Ed  ogni  di  fiuxvan  qualche  aasalto. 


I  monachetti  non  potieno  osdre 
I>el  monistero  o  per  legne  o  per  acque : 
Orlando  picchia,  e  non  Tolieno  aprire. 
Fin  che  a  Tabate  a  la  fine  pur  placque ; 
Entrato  drento  comlnciaya  a  dire. 
Come  colui,  che  di  Maria  gii  nacque 
Adora,  ed  era  cristian  batte«iato» 
E  com*  egli  era  a  la  badSa  arrivato. 

xxn. 

Dlsse  Tabate :  il  ben  venuto  sia 

DI  quel  ch'io  ho  volentier  ti  daremo, 
Foi  che  tu  credi  al  flgUuol  di  ICaria ; 
E  la  cagion,  cavalier,  tl  dlremo, 
Acdd  che  non  Timputi  a  villania, 
Perchi  a  Tentiar  resistenxa  fkcemo, 
E  non  tl  voile  aprir  quel  monachetto : 
Cos!  intervien  chl  vive  con  aospetto. 

xxnL ' 

Quando  d  venni  al  prindpio  aUtaie 
Queste  montagne,  bench^  sieno  oacure 
Come  tu  vedi ;  pur  si  potea  stare 
Sanaa  sospetto,  eh'  ell*  eran  sicure : 
Sol  da  le  fiere  t*avevi  a  guardare ; 
Femod  speaw  di  brutte  paure ; 
Or  d  bisogna,  se  vogllamo  stard* 
Da  le  bestie  (Umestlche  guardard. 


Queste  d  fkn  piuttosto  stare  a  segno 
Sond  appariti  tre  fieri  glgantl, 
Non  so  di  quel  paese  o  di  qual  regno, 
Ma  molto  son  ferod  tutti  quanti : 
La  fona  e  *1  malvoler  giunt*a  Io*ngegno 
Sai  che  pud*l  tutto ;  e  noi  non  slam  bastantl; 
Quest!  perturban  s)  rorasion  nostra, 
Che  non  so  piii  che  tar,  s'altri  nol  mostnu 


Gil  antichi  padri  nostri  nd  deserto» 
Se  le  lor  opre  sante  erano  e  giuste, 
Del  ben  servir  da  Dlo  n*  avean  buon  merto ; 
Nd  creder  sol  yivessin  dl  locuste : 
Plovea  dal  cid  la  manna,  questo  d  certo ; 
Ma  qui  convien  che  spesso  assaggi  e  guste 
Saasi  che  piovon  di  sopra  quel  monte, 
Che  gettano  Alabastro  e  Fassamonte. 


ZXVL 
£  1  teno  di'i  Morgante,  assai  piii  fierce 
Isveglie  e  plni  e  ibggi  e  cerri  e  gli  oppi, 
£  gettagli  Infin  qui :  questo  d  pur  vero ; 
Non  posso  far  che  d  *ira  non  iscoppi. 
Mentre  che  parlan  cosl  in  dmltero, 
Un  sasso  par  che  Bondel  quasi  sgroppi ; 
Che  da*  giganti  giii  venne  da  alto 
Tanto,  ch*e*  prese  sotto  II  tetto  un  salto. 


The  abbot  was  call*d  Clermont,  and  by  blood 
Descended  fhim  Anglante :  under  cover 

Of  a  great  mountain*s  brow  the  abbey  stood. 
But  certain  savage  giants  look'd  him  over ; 

One  Faasamont  was  foremost  of  the  brood. 
And  Alabaster  and  Morgante  hover 

Second  and  third,  with  certain  slings,  and  throw 

In  daUy  Jeopardy  the  place  below. 


The  monks  could  pass  the  convent  gate  no  more. 
Nor  leave  their  cells  for  water  or  for  wood ; 

Orlando  knock'd,  but  none  would  ope,  before 
Unto  the  prior  it  at  length  seem'd  good ; 

Enter'd,  he  said  that  he  was  taught  to  adore 
Him  who  was  bom  of  Mary's  holiest  blood. 

And  was  baptised  a  Christian ;  and  then  show'd 

How  to  the  abbey  he  had  fouzid  his  road. 

XXTt 
Said  the  abbot,  "  Tou  are  welcome ;  what  is  mine 

We  give  you  flreely,  since  that  you  believe 
With  us  hi  Mary  Mother's  Son  divine ; 

And  that  you  may  not,  cavaUer,  concdve 
The  cause  of  our  delay  to  let  you  in 

To  be  rustidty,  you  shall  recdve 
The  reason  why  our  gate  was  barr'd  to  you : 
Thus  those  who  in  suspicion  live  must  do. 


-  When  hither  to  hihabit  first  we  came 

These  mountains,  albeit  that  they  axe  obscure, 

As  you  perceive,  yet  without  fear  or  blame 
They  seem'd  to  promise  an  asylum  sure : 

From  savage  brutes  alone,  too  fierce  to  tame, 
*Twas  fit  our  quiet  dwelling  to  secure ; 

But  now,  if  here  we'd  stay,  we  needs  must  guard 

Against  domestic  beasts  with  watch  and  ward. 


(.-. 


"  These  make  us  stand,  in.  fact,  upon  the  watch ; 

For  late  there  have  appear'd  three  giants  rough ; 
What  nation  or  what  kingdom  bore  the  batch 

I  know  not,  but  they  are  all  of  savage  stuff; 
When  fjoroe  and  malice  with  some  genius  match, 

Tou  know,  they  can  do  all— im  are  not  enough : 
And  these  so  much  our  orisons  derange, 
I  know  not  what  to  do,  till  matters  change. 


"  Our  andent  fiithers  living  the  desert  in. 
For  just  and  holy  works  were  duly  fed ; 

Think  not  they  lived  on  locusts  sole,  *tis  certain 
That  manna  was  rain'd  down  fhnn  heaven  instead ; 

But  here  'tis  fit  we  keep  on  the  alert  in  [bread. 

Our  bounds,  or  taste  the  stones  shower'd  down  for 

From  off  yon  mountain  dally  raining  fester. 

And  flung  by  Passamont  and  Alabaster. 


XXVL 
**  The  third,  Morgante,  *s  savagest  by  ikr ;  he 

Plucks  up  pines,  beeches,  poplar-trees,  and  oaks. 
And  flings  them,  our  community  to  bury ; 

And  all  that  I  can  do  but  more  provokes.** 
While  thus  they  parley  in  the  cemetery, 

A  stone  ihmi  one  of  their  gigantic  strokes. 
Which  neariy  crush'd  Bondell,  came  tumbling  over. 
So  that  he  took  a  long  leap  under  cover. 
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xxvn. 

Tinitl  drento,  cavalier,  per  Dio, 
Disse  r  abate,  che  la  manna  casca. 
Rlsponde  Orlando:  caro  abate  mlo. 
Cestui  non  vuol  che  1  mio  caval  plik  pasca 
Yeggo  cbe  lo  guarrebbe  del  restlo : 
Quel  sasso  par  che  di  buon  bracdo  nasca. 
Bispose  il  santo  padre :  io  non  t*inganno» 
Credo  che  1  monte  un  glomo  gittcranno. 

xxvnL 

Odando  govemar  fbcc  Rondcllo, 
£  ordinar  per  se  da  colazione : 
Poi  disse :  abate,  io  voglio  andare  a  quello 
Che  dette  al  mio  cava!  con  quel  cantonc. 
Disse  r  abate :  come  car  fratello 
ConsigUerottl  sanza  passione  ? 
Io  ti  sconforto,  baron,  di  tal  gita ; 
Ch*io  80  che  tu  vi  lascerai  la  vita. 

XXTX. 

Quel  Passamonte  porta  in  man  tre  dardi : 
Chi  firombe,  chi  baston,  chi  muazafrusti ; 
Sai  che  giganti  piii  dl  noi  gagliardl 
Son  per  ragion,  che  son  anco  piii  giusti ; 
£  pur  se  vuoi  andar  fa.  che  ti  guardi, 
Che  quest!  son  villan  molto  e  robusU. 
Bispose  Orlando :  io  lo  vedro  per  certo ; 
£d  awiossi  a  pid  su  pel  deserta 

XXX. 

Disse  r  abate  col  segnarlo  in  fronte : 
Va,  che  da  Dio  e  me  sia  benedetto. 
Orlando,  poi  che  sallto  ebbe  il  monte 
Si  dirizzd,  come  1*  abate  detto 
Gli  avea,  dove  sta  quel  Passamonte ; 
n  quale  Orlando  veggendo  soletto, 
Molto  lo  squadra  di  drieto  e  davante , 
Poi  domando,  te  star  volea  per  fimte  ? 

XXXT. 
E'  prometteva  di  fivlo  godere. 
Orlando  disse :  pazzo  Saracino, 
Io  vengo  a  te,  com*  ^  di  Dio  volere. 
Per  darti  morte,  e  non  per  raganino; 
A*  monaci  suoi  &tto  hai  dispiacere  ; 
Non  puo  piii  comportarti  can  mastino 
Questo  gigante  armar  si  corse  a  ftxria, 
Quando  sentl  ch'e'gli  diceva  ingiuria, 

xxxu 

£  ritomato  ove  aspettava  Orlando, 
U  qual  non  s*  era  partito  da  bomba ; 
Subito  venne  la  corda  ginmdo, 
£  loscia  im  sasso  andar  fuor  de  la  fromba, 
Che  in  su  la  testa  giugnea  rotolando 
Al  conte  Orlando,  e  1*  elmetto  rimbomba ; 
E'cadde  per  la  pena  tramortito ; 
&Ia  piu  che  morto  par,  tanto  ^  stordito. 

xxxm. 

Passamonte  penso  che  f usse  morto, 

£  disse :  io  voglio  andarmi  a  disarmare : 
Questo  poltron  per  chi  m*  aveva  scorto  ? 
Ma  Cristo  1  suoi  non  suole  abbandonare, 
Masaime  Orlando,  ch*  egU  arebbe  il  torto. 
Mentre  il  gigante  1*  arme  va  a  spogUare, 
Orlando  in  questo  tempo  si  riscnte, 
E  rivocava  e  la  forza  e  la  mente. 
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xxvn. 

**  For  God-sake,  cavalier,  come  in  vith  speed ; 

The  manna's  fidling  now,**  the  abbot  cried. 
"  This  fellow  does  not  wish  my  hone  should  feed. 

Dear  abbot,**  Roland  unto  him  replied. 
**  Of  restiveness  he  *d  cure  him  had  he  need ; 

That  stone  seems  with  good  will  and  aim  applied.* 
The  holy  fkther  said,  "  I  don't  deceive ; 
They  11  one  day  fling  the  mountain,  I  believe.** 

XXYill. 
Orlando  bade  them  take  care  of  Bondeno, 

And  also  made  a  breakftot  of  his  own : 
*«  Abbot,**  he  said,  '•  I  want  to  find  that  feUow 

Who  flung  at  my  good  horse  yoo  comer  stone.** 
Said  the  abbot,  **  Let  not  my  advice  seem  shallow ; 

As  to  a  brother  dear  I  spade  akme ; 
I  would  dissuade  you,  baron,  flnom  this  strife,  - 
As  knowing  sure  that  you  will  lose  your  life. 

XXTX. 

"  That  Passamont  has  in  his  hand  three  darts— 
Such  slings,  clubs,  ballast-stones,  that  yield  you 
must; 

You  know  that  giants  have  much  stouter  hearts 
Than  us,  with  reason,  in  proportion  just : 

If  go  you  will,  guard  well  af^nst  their  arts. 
For  these  are  very  barbarous  and  robust** 

Orlando  answer'd,  **  This  111  see,  be  sure. 

And  walk  the  wild  on  foot  to  be  secure.** 

XXX. 

The  abbot  sign*d  the  great  cross  on  his  finont, 
'*  Then  go  you  with  God*s benison  and  mine : " 

Orlando,  after  he  had  scaled  the  mount. 
As  the  abbot  had  directed,  kept  the  line 

Bight  to  the  usual  haunt  of  Passamont; 
AVho,  seeing  him  alone  in  this  design, 

Survey'd  hhn  fore  and  aft  with  eyes  observant. 

Then  ask'd  him,  ''If  he  wish'd  to  sUy  as  servant ?  * 

XXXL 

And  promised  him  an  ofiice  of  great  ease. 

But,  said  Orlando,  "  Saracen  insane ! 
I  come  to  kill  you,  if  it  shall  so  please 

God,  not  to  serve  as  footboy  in  your  train  ; 
You  with  his  monks  so  oft  have  broke  the  peace  — 

Vile  dog  I  *t  is  past  his  patience  to  sustain.** 
The  giant  ran  to  fetch  his  arms,  quite  ftirious. 
When  he  received  an  answer  so  iojurious, 

xxxn. 

And  being  rctum*d  to  where  Orlando  stood. 

Who  had  not  moved  him  ftt>m  the  spot,  and  swinging 

The  cord,  he  hurl'd  a  stone  with  strength  so  rude, 
As  show'd  a  sample  of  his  skill  in  slinging ; 

It  roird  on  Count  Orlando's  helmet  good 

And  head,  and  set  both  bead  and  helmet  ringing. 

So  that  he  swoon'd  with  pain  as  if  he  died. 

But  more  than  dead,  he  seem'd  so  stupifled. 

xxxra. 

Then  Passamont,  who  thought  him  slain  outright. 
Said,  <«  I  will  go,  and  while  he  lies  ak>ng. 

Disarm  me :  why  such  craven  did  I  fight  ?  ** 
But  Christ  his  servants  ne*er  abandons  long, 

Especially  Orlando^  such  a  knight. 
As  to  desert  would  almost  be  a  wrong. 

While  the  giant  goes  to  put  off  his  defences, 

Orlando  has  recall'd  his  force  and  senses : 
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XXXIY. 
£  grido  forte :  gigante,  ove  Tsi  ? 
Ben  ti  pcnaasti  d'avermi  ammazzato! 
VolgiU  a  drieto,  che,  s*  ale  non  hal, 
Non  puol  da  me  fti^r,  can  rinnegato : 
A  tnulimento  ingiuriato  m*  haL 
Donde  il  gigante  allor  maravigliato 
Si  Tolae  a  drieto,  e  riteneva  11  passo ; 
Pol  si  chlnd  per  tor  dl  terra  un  aaaso. 

XXXV. 

Orlando  avea  Cortana  Ignuda  in  mano ; 
Trasse  a  la  testa :  e  Cortana  tagUaya: 
Per  mezzo  11  teschlo  parti  del  pagano, 
£  Faasamonte  morto  roTlnava : 
£  nel  cadere  11  superbo  e  vUlano 
Divotamente  Macon  bestemmiava ; 
BCa  mentre  che  bcstemmia  11  crudo  e  acerbo, 
Oriando  ringrazlava  11  Padre  e  1  Verbo. 

XXXVI. 

DIcendo :  quanta  grazla  oggl  m*  ha*  data  I 
Sempre  ti  sono,  o  signor  mlo»  tcnuto ; 
Per  te  conosco  la  vita  salvata ; 
Pero  che  dal  gigante  era  abbattuto : 
Ogni  cosa  a  raglon  fid  misurata ; 
Non  val  nostro  poter  sanza  11  tuo  ajuto. 
Priegoti,  lopra  me  tenga  la  mano, 
Tanto  che  ancor  ritomi  a  Carlo  Mano. 

xxxvn. 

Pol  ch*  ebbe  questo  detto  sen*  andoe, 
Tanto  che  trouva  Alabastro  plik  basso 
Che  si  sforzava,  quando  e*  lo  trovde, 
Di  sveglier  d*  una  ripa  ftiori  un  masso. 
Orlando,  com'e*  giunse  a  quel,  gridoe ; 
Che  pensl  tu,  ghiotton,  glttar  quel  sasso  ? 
Quando  Alabastro  questo  grido  intends 
Subitamente  la  sua  firomba  prende. 

xxxvnL 

E*trasse  d*una  pietra  molto  grossa, 
Tanto  ch' Orlando  blsogno  schermlssc  ; 
Che  se  1*  avesse  glunto  la  percossa, 
Non  blaognava  11  medico  Tenisse. 
Orlando  adopero  pol  la  sua  possa ; 
Nel  pettignon  tutta  la  spada  nUsse : 
£  morto  cadde  questo  babalone, 
E  non  dimentlcd  pero  Macone. 

Morgante  aveva  al  suo  modo  un  palaglo 
Fatto  di  fjrasche  e  dl  schegge  e  di  terra: 
QuItI,  secondo  lul,  si  posa  ad  agio  ; 
Quivi  la  notte  si  rinchlude  e  serra. 
Orlando  picchla,  e  daragli  disaglo, 
Perchd  11  gigante  dal  sonno  si  sferra ; 
Vennegli  aprir  come  una  cosa  matta ; 
Ch'  un'  aspra  yisione  aveya  fatta. 

XL. 
£'gli  parca  ch*  un  feroce  serpente 

L'  aTea  assallto,  e  chiamar  Macometto ; 
Ma  Macometto  non  yalea  nlente : 
Ond*  e*  chiamava  Gesii  benedetto ; 
£  liberato  1'  avea  finalmente. 
Venne  alia  porta,  ed  ebbe  cosl  detto ; 
Chi  buzza  qua  ?  pur  sempre  borbottando. 
Tu  1  sapnd  tosto,  gli  rispose  Orlando. 
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XXXIV. 
And  loud  he  shouted,  *'  Giant,  where  doe t  go  ? 

Thou  thought'st  me  doubtless  for  the  bier  outlaid ; 
To  the  right  about — without  wings  thou  "rt  too  slow 

To  fly  my  vengeance — currish  renegade  I 
"I  was  but  by  treachery  thou  laid'st  me  low. 

The  giant  his  astonishment  betray'd. 
And  tum'd  about,  and  stopp'd  his  journey  on, 
And  then  he  stoop'd  to  pick  up  a  great  stone. 

XXXV. 

Orlando  had  Cortana  bare  in  hand  ; 

To  split  the  head  in  twain  was  what  he  schemed : 

Cortana  clave  the  skull  like  a  true  brand. 

And  pagan  Paseamont  died  unredeem'd, 
Yet  harsh  and  baughty,  as  he  lay  he  bann'd. 

And  most  devoutly  Macon  still  blasphemed  ; 
But  while  his  crude,  rude  blasphemies  he  heard, 
Orlando  thank'd  the  Father  and  the  Word, 

XXXVI. 
Saying,  **  What  grace  to  me  thou  *st  this  day  given ! 

And  I  to  thee,  oh  Lord  I  am  ever  bound. 
I  know  my  life  was  saved  by  thee  fivm  heaven. 

Since  by  the  giant  I  was  feirly  down'd. 
All  things  by  thee  are  measured  just  and  even ; 

Our  power  without  thine  aid  would  nought  be 
I  pray  thee  take  heed  of  me,  till  I  can  [found : 

At  least  return  once  more  to  Carloman." 

XXXVIL 
And  having  said  thus  much,  he  went  his  way ; 

And  Alabaster  he  found  out  below. 
Doing  the  very  best  that  in  him  lay 

To  root  from  out  a  bank  a  rock  or  two. 
Orlando,  when  he  reach'd  him,  loud  *gan  say 

**  How  think'st  thou,  glutton,  such  a  stone  to  throw?** 
When  Alabaster  heard  his  deep  voice  ring. 
He  suddenly  betook  him  to  his  sling. 

xxxvnL 

And  hurl'd  a  fragment  of  a  size  so  large. 
That  if  it  had  in  fkct  frdflU'd  its  mission. 

And  Roland  not  avall'd  him  of  his  targe. 

There  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  physician. 

Orlando  set  himself  In  turn  to  charge. 
And  in  his  bulky  bosom  made  incision 

With  all  his  sword.  The  lout  fell ;  but  o'erthrown,  he 

However  by  no  means  forgot  Macone. 

xxxrx. 

Morgante  had  a  palace  In  his  mode, 

Composed  of  branches,  logs  of  wood,  and  earth. 
And  stretch'd  himself  at  ease  in  this  abode. 

And  shut  himself  at  night  within  his  berth. 
Orlando  knock'd,  and  knock'd  again,  to  goad 

The  giant  from  his  sleep ;  and  he  came  forth 
The  door  to  open,  like  a  crazy  thing. 
For  a  rough  dream  had  shook  him  slumbering. 

XL. 
He  thought  that  a  fierce  serpent  had  attack'd  him ; 

And  Mahomet  he  call'd  ;  but  Mahomet 
Is  nothing  worth,  and  not  an  instant  back'd  him ; 

But  praying  blessed  Jesu,  he  was  set 
At  liberty  from  all  the  fears  which  rack'd  him  ; 

And  to  the  gate  he  came  with  great  regret— 
"  Who  knocks  here  7"  grumbling  all  the  while,  said  he. 
"  That,**  said  Orlando,  *<  you  will  quickly  see. 
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XLL 
Veogo  per  ftrti,  come  a*  tno*  fratelli* 
Fkr  de*  peccati  tuoi  la  penltcnzia. 
Da*  monad  mandator  cattiTeUi« 
Come  stato  ^  divina  proTidexuda ; 
Pel  mal  ch*  arete  fiitto  a  torto  a  queUI* 
£  dato  In  dd  cod  questa  sentenxia; 
Sappi,  che  fivddo  gU  piik  ch'  un  pUastro 
Tjtrfato  ho  Pasamonte  e*l  too  Alatastro. 

XLIL 
Disse  MoTgante :  o  gentil  caYallere, 
Per  lo  tuo  Dio  non  mi  dir  Tillania: 
Di  grazia  il  nome  tuo  vomi  sapere ; 
Se  se'Crfstian,  deh  dUIo  In  cortesia. 
Bispoae  Orlando :  di  cotal  masdere 
Contenterotti  per  la  fede  mia: 
Adoro  Cristo,  ch*  ^  Signor  TeFaoe ; 
E  pud  tu  adorarlo^  se  tl  place. 

ZLm. 
Bispose  il  Saradn  con  umil  voce : 
lo  ho  (ktto  una  strana  Tldone, 
Che  m'  assaliva  un  serpents  feroce : 
NoQ  mi  valeTa  per  chiamar  Maoone; 
Onde  al  tuo  Dio  che  fii  confltto  in  croce 
Bivolsi  presto  la  mia  intendone : 
£*  mi  socoone,  e  ftii  lihero  e  sano^ 
E  son  disposto  d  tutto  esser  Crlstiano. 

XLIV. 
Bispose  Oriando :  baron  giusto  e  pio^ 
Se  questo  buon  Toler  terrd  nd  core, 
L*  anima  tua  azi  qud  Tero  Dio 
Che  d  pud  sd  gradir  d'  eterao  onore : 
£  s'  tu  TOird,  sard  compagno  mio, 
£  amerotti  con  perfetto  amore : 
Gl*  idoii  Tostii  son  buglardi  e  Tani : 
n  Yero  Dio  d  lo  Dio  de*  CristianL 

XLV. 
Venne  questo  Signor  sansa  peocato 
Ne  la  sua  madre  Tergine  pulsella: 
Se  coQOSoesd  qud  Signor  beato^ 
Sanaa  1  qud  non  resplende  sole  o  stella, 
Aresti  gia  BCacon  tuo  rinnegato^ 
£  la  sua  fede  iniqua  ingiusta  e  fella: 
Battexiati  d  mio  Dio  di  buon  tdento. 
MoTgante  gli  risposo:  lo  son  oontento. 

XLVL 
E  corse  Oriando  suUto  abbracdare : 
Orlando  gran  carene  gli  fibcea, 
£  disse :  a  la  badia  ti  vo*  menare. 
Morgante,  andiand  presto,  respondea : 
Co*  monad  la  pace  d  vuol  five. 
De  la  qud  oosa  Oriando  in  se  godea, 
Dicendo ;  fratd  mio  diroto  e  buono, 
lo  t6  che  chiegga  a  Tabate  perdona 

ZLYIL 
Da  poi  che  Dio  nllnminato  t*ha, 
Ed  acettato  per  la  sua  umiltade  ; 
Vuold  che  tu  ancor  ud  umilti. 
Disse  Moiigante :  per  la  tua  bontade, 
Pd  che  il  tuo  Dio  mio  sempre  omd  sari, 
Dimmio  del  nome  tuo  la  yeritade, 
Poi  di  me  dispor  puoi  al  tuo  comando ; 
Ond*  e*  gU  dine,  com*egU  era  Orlando. 


**  I  oome  to  preach  to  you,  as  to  your  bradiersy 
Sent  by  the  miserahie  monks — RpcDtanee; 

For  Proddenoe  didne,  in  fon  and  odien» 
Condemns  the  edi  done  nqr  new  ^^iwin^Bti*^ 

Tis  writ  on  high — yoiir  wrong  most  pay  another^ 
From  heaven  itself  is  tssoed  oat  this  sentence. 

Know  then,  that  colder  now  than  a  pilaster 

I  left  your  PisBBmoot  and  Alabaster." 


; 


Moigante  said,  « Oh,  gentle  Gavaliff! 

Now  by  thy  God  say  me  no  dllany; 
The  fiiTour  of  your  name  I  fidn  would  hear. 

And  if  a  Christian,  qieak  Ifar  courtesy." 
BepUed  Oriando,  <*  So  mudi  to  your  ter 

I  by  my  lUth  disdooe  contentedly; 
Christ  I  adore,  who  Is  the  genuine  LimiI, 
And,  if  you  please,  by  you  may  be  adorad." 

XTJTT. 
The  Saracen  reMn*d  in  humUe  tone, 

**  I  haTe  had  an  extraordlnaiy  dsion ; 
A  savage  serpent  fell  on  me  alone. 

And  Macon  would  not  pity  my  condition; 
Hence  to  thy  God,  who  Ibr  ye  did  atone 

Upon  the  cross,  preferr'd  I  my  pedtion ; 
His  timdy  succour  set  me  safe  and  free^ 
And  I  a  Christian  am  disposed  to  be." 


6= 


Oriando  answer'd,  **Banm  Just  and  pious, 
If  this  good  wish  your  heart  can  really  move 

To  the  true  God,  you  will  not  then  deny  us 
Eternd  honour,  you  will  go  above. 

And,  if  yon  please,  as  friends  we  wfiU  aUy  us. 
And  I  will  k>ye  you  with  a  periect  love. 

Your  idob  are  vdn  Uars,  ftili  of  fraud : 

The  only  true  God  is  the  Christianii  God. 

XLV. 
**  The  Lord  descended  to  the  virgin  breast 

Of  Mary  Mother,  sinless  and  divine ; 
IV  you  acknowledge  the  Redeemer  blest. 

Without  whom  ndther  sun  nor  star  can  shine^ 
Ahjure  bod  Macon's  febe  and  felon  test. 

Tour  renegado  god,  and  wordiip  mine*  — 
Baptise  yourself  with  seal,  since  you  repent." 
To  which  Moigante  answer'd,  **  I'm  content." 

XLVL 
And  then  Oriando  to  embrace  him  flew, 

And  made  much  of  his  convert,  as  he  cried, 
**  To  the  abbey  I  will  gladly  marshd  you." 

To  whom  Moigante,  **  Let  us  go,"  replied ; 
**  I  to  the  friars  have  for  peace  to  sue." 

Which  tiling  Oriando  heard  with  inward  piide^ 
Saying,  **  My  brother,  so  devout  and  good, 
A^  the  abbot  pardon,  as  I  wish  you  would : 

XLVn. 
«  Since  God  has  granted  your  ffluminationt 

Accepting  you  in  mercy  for  his  own. 
Humility  should  be  your  flnt  oblation." 

Morgante  sdd,  *'For  goodness'  sake,  make  known— 
Since  that  your  God  is  to  be  mine — your  station. 

And  let  your  name  in  verity  be  shown ; 
Then  will  I  every  thing  at  your  command  do." 
On  which  the  other  said,  he  was  Orlando. 
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XLYin. 
DIsM  11  gigante :  Gksii  benedetto 
Per  mille  Tolte  ringrazi&to  sia ; 
Sentito  t'  ho  nomar,  haron  pexfetto. 
Per  tutti  1  tempi  de  la  vita  mia : 
E,  oom'io  disd,  lempremaS  suggetto 
EiMr  ti  TO*  per  la  tua  gagUanlla. 
Insleme  molte  cose  ragionaro, 
£  *n  veno  la  badia  poi  •*  Inviaro. 


£  per  la  Tia  da  que*  giganti  morti 
Orlando  con  Morgante  si  ragiona : 
De  la  lor  morte  vo*  che  ti  conforti ; 
£  poi  che  place  a  Dio,  a  me  pcrdona ; 
A*  monad  arean  fidto  mille  tortl ; 
£  la  nostra  scrittura  aperto  suona. 
n  ben  remunerato,  e  1  mal  punito ; 
£  mai  non  ha  questo  Slgnor  £Edlito> 

Perd  cb*egli  ama  la  giuatizia  tanto^ 

Che  TuoU  che  sempre  il  suo  giudido  morda 
Ognun  ch'  abbi  peccato  tanto  o  quanto ; 
E  cost  0  ben  ristorar  si  ricorda : 
E  non  saria  senza  ginstiaia  santo : 
Adunque  al  suo  voler  presto  t'accorda ; 
Che  debbe  ognun  Toler  quel  che  vuol  questo, 
Ed  accordarsi  Tolentieri  e  presto. 

LL 
E  sond  i  nostri  dottori  aocordati, 
PigUando  tutti  una  condusione, 
Che  que  che  son  nd  dd  gloriflcatl, 
S*aTessin  nel  pensier  compasslone 
De*  miserl  parent!  che  dannati 
Son  ne  lo  inferno  in  gran  conAisione, 
La  lor  ftlidtik  nulla  sarebbe ; 
E  Tcdi  che  qui  ingiusto  Iddio  parrebbe. 

LIL 
Bla  cgli  anno  posto  in  Gesii  ferma  spene ; 
E  tanto  pare  a  lor,  quanto  a  lui  pare ; 
AJferman  dd  ch*e'ih,  che  &cd  bene, 
E  che  non  possi  in  nessun  modo  errare : 
Se  padre  o  madre  d  nell*  eteme  pcne, 
Di  questo  non  si  posson  conturbare : 
Che  qud  che  place  a  Dio»  sd  place  a  loro : 
Questo  s'osserra  ne  Tetemo  coro. 

un. 

Al  sario  suol  bastar  poche  parole, 
Disse  Moigante  ;  tu  il  potrai  vedere, 
De*  mid  fratelll,  Orlando,  se  mi  duole, 
E  s*  io  m*  accordero  di  Dio  al  volere. 
Come  tu  di*  che  in  ciel  servar  si  suole : 
Morti  CO*  morti ;  or  pensiam  di  godere ; 
Io  TO  tagliar  le  mani  a  tutti  quanti, 
£  porterolle  a  que'  monad  santi, 

LIV. 
Aodd  ch*  ognun  sia  piik  sicuro  e  certo, 
Com*  e'  son  morti,  e  non  abbin  paura 
Andar  soletti  per  questo  deserto ; 
£  pcrche  Teggan  la  mia  mente  puim 
A  qud  Slgnor  che  m'ha  il  suo  regno  aperto. 
E  tratto  Aior  di  tenebre  si  oscura. 
£  pd  taglio  Ic  mani  a*  due  fratelli, 
E  lasciagli  a  le  fiere  ed  agli  uccelli. 


0: 


ZLYin. 
«  Then,**  quoth  the  giant,  **  blessed  be  Jesu 

A  thousand  times  with  gratitude  and  praise  I 
Oft,  perfect  baron !.  have  I  heard  of  you 

Through  all  the  different  periods  of  my  days : 
And,  as  I  said,  to  be  your  yassal  too 

I  wish,  for  your  great  gallantry  dways." 
Thus  reasoning,  they  continued  much  to  say. 
And  onwards  to  the  abbey  went  their  way. 

XLDL 
And  by  the  way  about  the  giants  dead 

Orlando  with  Morgante  reason'd  :  <•  Be, 
For  their  decease,  I  pray  you,  comforted ; 

And,  since  it  is  God's  pleasure,  pardon  me ; 
A  thousand  wrongs  unto  the  monks  they  bred. 

And  our  true  Scripture  soundeth  openly. 
Good  la  rewarded,  and  chastised  the  iU, 
Which  the  Lord  neyer  fidleth  to  ftiUU : 


**  Because  his  lore  of  justice  unto  all 
Is  such,  he  wills  his  Judgment  should  derour 

All  who  have  sin,  however  great  or  smdl ; 
But  good  he  well  remembers  to  restore. 

Nor  without  justice  holy  could  we  call 
Him,  whom  I  now  require  you  to  adore. 

All  men  must  make  his  will  their  wishes  sway. 

And  quickly  and  spontaneously  obey. 

LL 
**  And  here  our  doctors  are  of  one  accord. 

Coming  on  this  point  to  the  same  conduslon,— 
That  in  thdr  thoughts  who  praise  in  heaven  the  Lord 

If  pity  e'er  was  guilty  of  intrusion 
For  their  unfortunate  relations  stored 

In  hdl  bdow,  and  damn*d  in  great  conftislon,— 
Their  happiness  would  be  reduced  to  nought, 
And  thus  ux^ust  the  Almighty*s  sdf  be  thought 

LIL 
«  But  they  in  Christ  have  firmest  hope,  and  all 

Which  seems  to  him,  to  them  too  must  appear 
Well  done ;  nor  could  it  otherwise  be£sll ; 

He  nerer  can  in  any  purpose  err. 
If  sire  or  mother  suffer  endless  thrall. 

They  don*t  disturb  themselves  for  him  or  her ; 
What  pleases  God  to  them  must  Joy  inspire ;  — 
Such  Is  the  obsenranoe  of  the  etenul  choir.'* 

Llir 
"  A  word  unto  the  wise,"  Morgante  sdd, 

**  Is  wont  to  be  enough,  and  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  grieve  about  my  brethren  dead  | 

And  if  the  will  of  God  seem  good  to  me. 
Just,  as  you  tdl  me,  *tis  in  heaven  obey'd — 

Ashes  to  ashes, — merry  let  us  be  l 
I  will  cut  off  the  hands  fh>m  both  their  trunks, 
And  carry  them  unto  the  hdy  monks. 

LIV. 
**  So  that  an  penona  may  be  sure  and  certain 

That  they  are  dead,  and  have  no  Airther  fear 
To  wander  solitary  this  desert  in. 

And  that  they  may  perceive  my  spirit  clear 
By  the  Lord*s  grace,  who  hath  withdrawn  the  curtain 

Of  darkness,  making  his  bright  realm  appear." 
He  cut  his  brethren's  hands  off  at  these  words. 
And  left  them  to  the  savage  beasts  and  birds. 
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LV. 
A  la  badla  indeme  se  ne  vanno, 
Ove  r  abate  assai  dubbloso  aspetta : 
I  monaci  che*l  &tto  ancor  non  sanno, 
ConvTano  a  i*  abate  tutti  in  fretta, 
Dlcendo  pauroai  e  pien*  d*affiuino : 
Yolete  vol  cestui  drento  si  metta  ? 
Quando  1*  abate  vedeva  il  gigante. 
Si  turbd  tutto  nel  prixno  scmbiante. 

LVL 
Oriando  che  turbato  cosi  il  vede, 
Gli  disse  presto :  abate,  datti  pace, 
Questo  d  Cristiano,  e  in  Cristo  nostro  crede, 
£  rinnegato  ha  il  suo  Macon  faUace. 
Morgante  i  moncherin  mostro  per  fcde. 
Come  i  giganti  ciascun  morto  giace ; 
Bonde  1*  abate  ringraziavia  Iddio, 
Dlcendo ;  or  m*  hai  contento.  Signer  mio. 

LVIL 
E  risguardava,  e  squadrava  Morgante, 
La  sua  grandezza  e  una  Tolta  e  due, 
£  pol  gli  disse  :  O  Cunoso  gigante, 
Sappi  ch'  io  non  mi  maravigUo  piue, 
Che  tu  sregliessi  e  gittassi  le  piante, 
Quand*  io  riguardo  or  le  fiittezze  tue  -. 
Tu  sarai  or  perfetto  e  vero  amico 
A  Cristo,  quanto  tu  gli  eri  nimico. 

LVnL 
Un  nostro  apostol,  Saul  gi4  chiamato, 
Penegul  molto  la  fede  di  Cristo : 
Un  giomo  poi  da  Io  spirto  inflammato, 
Perchd  pur  mi  persegui  ?  disse  Cristo  : 
£*  si  rawide  allor  del  suo  peccato 
Ando  poi  predicando  sempre  Cristo ; 
£  fatto  d  or  de  la  fede  una  tromba. 
La  qual  per  tutto  risuona  e  rimbomba. 

LIX 
Cosi  fiurai  tu  ancor,  Morgante  mio : 
£  chi  s'emenda,  4  scritto  nel  Vangelo, 
Che  maggior  festa  &  d'  un  solo  Iddio, 
Che  di  novantanove  altri  su  in  delo : 
Io  ti  conforto  ch'ogni  tuo  disio 
Rivolga  a  quel  Signor  con  giusto  zdo, 
Che  tu  sarai  felice  in  sempitemo, 
Ch*eri  perduto,  e  daxmato  all*  inferno. 

LX. 

E  grande  onore  a  Morgante  fiiocTa 
L'  abate,  e  molti  di  si  son  posti : 
Un  giomo,  come  ad  Orlando  piaceva, 
A  spasso  in  qua  e  in  la  si  sono  andati : 
L*  abate  in  ima  camera  sua  aveva 
Molte  armadure  e  certi  archi  appiccati : 
Morgante  gliene  piacque  un  che  ne  vede ; 
Onde  e*  sel  cinse  bench*  oprar  nol  crede. 

LXL 
Avea  quel  luogo  d*acqua  carestia : 
Orlando  disse  come  buon  fratello : 
Morgante,  to*  che  di  piacer  ti  sia 
Andar  per  Tacqua ;  ond*  c*  rispose  a  qucllo : 
Coraanda  do  che  vuoi  che  fatto  sia ; 
£  posesi  in  Ispalla  un  gran  tinello, 
£d  awiossi  li  verso  una  fonte 
Dove  solca  ber  sempre  apple  del  monte. 


LV. 
Then  to  the  abber  thej  mat  on  together. 

Where  waited  them  the  abbot  in  great  donbt 
The  monks,  who  knew  not  jet  the  het,  ran  thither 

To  their  tupeiior,  all  in  breathless  root. 
Saying  with  tremor, «»  Please  to  tell  ns  whether 

Tou  wish  to  have  this  person  in  or  oat  ?  ** 
The  abbot,  looking  through  upon  the  giant. 
Too  greatlj  iiear'd,  at  first,  to  be  compliant. 


LVL- 
Orlando^  seeing  hfan  thm  agitated. 

Said  quickly,  **  Abbot,  be  thou  of  good  cheer ; 
He  Christ  belieres,  as  Christian  must  be  rated. 

And  hath  renounced  his  Maoon  fidae ;  **  which 
Morgante  with  the  hands  corroborated, 

A  proof  of  both  the  giants*  &te  quite  clear : 
Thenoe,  with  due  thanks,  the  abbot  God  adorrd. 
Saying,  *«  Thou  hast  contented  me,  oh  Lord  i  ** 


LVIL 
He  gazed  ;  Morgante*s  height  he  calculated. 

And  more  than  once  contemplated  his  size ; 
And  then  he  said,  •*  Oh  giant  celebrated  ! 

Know,  that  no  more  my  wonder  will  arise. 
How  you  could  tear  and  fling  the  trees  you  late  did, 

IVhen  I  behold  your  form  with  my  own  eyes. 
Ton  now  a  true  and  perfect  friend  wHl  show 
Yourself  to  Christ,  as  once  you  were  a  foe. 

Lvm. 

«  And  one  of  our  apostles,  Saul  once  named. 
Long  persecuted  sore  the  fidth  of  Christ, 

Till,  one  day,  by  the  Spirit  being  inflamed, 

*  Why  dost  thou  persecute  me  thus  ?*  said  Christ ; 

And  then  firom  his  oflience  he  was  reclaim*d. 
And  went  for  ever  after  preaching  Christ, 

And  of  the  fidth  became  a  trump,  whose  sounding 

O'er  the  whole  earth  is  echoing  and  rebounding. 
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LDC. 

So,  my  Morgante,  you  may  do  likewise ; 

He  who  repents —  thus  writes  the  Evangelist 

Occasions  more  r^oidng  in  the  skies 

Than  ninety-nine  of  the  celestial  list 
Tou  may  be  sure,  should  each  desire  arise 

With  Just  zeal  for  the  Lord,  that  you  11  exist 
Among  the  happy  saints  for  evermore ; 
But  you  were  lost  and  damn'd  to  hell  before  i" 

LX. 

And  thus  great  honour  to  Morgante  paid 
The  abbot :  many  days  they  did  repose. 

One  day,  as  with  Orlando  they  both  stray  *d. 
And  saunter'd  here  and  there,  where'er  they  chott. 

The  abbot  show'd  a  chamber,  where  array'd 
Much  armour  was,  and  hung  up  certain  bows  ; 

And  one  of  these  Morgante  for  a  whim 

Girt  on,  though  useless,  he  believed,  to  i<*"i 

LXL 
There  being  a  want  of  water  in  the  place, 

Oriando,  like  a  worthy  brother,  said, 
**  Morgante,  I  could  wish  you  in  this  case 

To  go  for  water."    *•  Tou  shall  be  obey'd 
In  all  commands,"  was  the  reply,  **  straightways.** 

Upon  his  shoulder  a  great  tub  he  laid. 
And  went  out  on  his  way  unto  a  fountafai. 
Where  he  wis  wont  to  diink  below  the  mountain. 
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Lxn. 

Giunto  a  U  fonte,  sente  un  gran  flracasso 
Di  suUto  Tenir  per  la  foresta : 
Una  saetta  cavd  del  torcasso, 
Posela  a  Tarco,  ed  almva  la  testa ; 
Ecco  apparire  un  gran  grcgge  al  passo 
Di  porci,  e  vanno  con  molta  tempesta ; 
£  arrivomo  alia  fontana  appunto 
Donde  11  gigante  d  da  lor  lopraggiunto. 

LXIIL 
Morgante  a  la  vcntura  a  un  saetta; 
Appunto  ne  Y  oreccblo  lo  'ncamava : 
Da  Taltro  lato  passo  la  verretta ; 
Onde  il  dnghial  giik  morto  gambettava; 
Un  altio^  quasi  per  fiume  vendetta. 
Addosso  al  gran  gigante  irato  andava ; 
£  perchd  e'giunse  troppo  tosto  al  varco, 
Non  fu  Morgante  a  tempo  a  trar  con  Tarca 

LXIV. 
Vedcndmi  venuto  11  porco  adosso, 

Gil  dette  in  su  la  testa  un  gran  punzone  i 

Per  modo  che  gi'infhinse  insino  a  I'osso, 

£  morto  allato  a  quell*  altro  lo  pone : 

GU  altri  porci  veggendo  quel  percosso. 

Si  mlsson  tutti  in  f  uga  pel  ^lUlone ; 

Morgante  si  levo  U  tinello  in  coUo, 

Ch*  era  pien  d'  acqoa,  e  non  si  muove  un  crolla 

LXV. 
Da  Tuna  spalla  11  tinello  avea  posto, 
Da  I'altra  i  porci,  e  spacciava  il  terreno ; 
£  toma  a  la  badia,  ch'd  pur  discosto, 
Ch'  una  gocdola  d'acqua  non  va  in  seno. 
Orlando  che  1  vedea  tomar  si  tosto 
Co*  porci  mortit  e  con  quel  vaso  pleno ; 
Maravigliossi  che  sla  tanto  forte ; 
Coei  r  abate ;  e  spalancan  le  porte. 

LXVI. 
I  monad  Teggendo  I'acqua  fresca 
Si  rallegromo,  ma  pi^  de'  cinghiali ; 
Ch'ogni  animal  si  rallegra  de  I'esca ; 
£  posano  a  dormire  i  breyiali : 
()gnun  s'aflhnna,  e  non  par  che  gl*  incresca, 
Acdo  che  questa  came  non  s'insali, 
£  che  poi  secca  sapesse  di  yicto : 
£  la  digiune  si  restomo  a  drieto. 

LXVIL 
£  femo  a  scoppia  corpo  per  un  tratto, 
£  scuffian,  che  parien  de  I'acqua  usdti ; 
Tanto  che  '1  cane  sen  doleya  e  *1  gatto, 
Che  gll  ossi  rimanean  troppo  puliti 
L*  abate,  poi  che  molto  onoro  ha  fatto 
A  tutti,  un  dl  dopo  quest!  convlti 
Dette  a  Morgante  un  destrier  molto  bello, 
Che  lungo  tempo  tenuto  avea  quello. 

LXVIU. 
Morgante  in  su*n  un  prato  il  cava!  mena, 
£  Tuol  che  corra,  e  che  fkcci  ogni  pruo  /a, 
£  pensa  che  di  ferro  abbi  la  schlena, 
O  forse  non  credeva  schiacciar  Tuova: 
Questo  caval  s*  accosda  per  la  pena, 
£  scoppia,  e  "n  su  la  terra  si  rltnioya. 
Dlcca  MoTgante :  liera  su,  ronone ; 
£  va  pur  punxecchiando  co  lo  sprone. 

i  [**  Gil  dette  In  su  la  testa  un  gran  punxone.**  It  is  itrange 
that  Pulcl  should  have  literally  anticipated  the  tcchni<^ 
terns  of  my  old  friend  and  master,  Jackson,  and  the  art  which 
be  has  carried  to  its  highest  pitch.    "  A  punch  on  the  head"  or 
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Lxn. 

ArriTed  there,  a  prodigious  noise  he  hears, 
Mliich  suddenly  along  the  forest  spread  ; 

Whereat  ftt>m  out  his  quiver  he  prepares 
An  arrow  for  his  bow,  and  lifts  his  head ; 

And  lo  I  a  monstrous  herd  of  swine  appears. 
And  onward  rushes  with  tempestuous  tread, 

And  to  the  fountain*s  brink  precisely  poun ; 

So  that  the  giant's  Join'd  by  all  the  boars. 

LXnL 
Moiigante  at  a  venture  shot  an  arrow, 

Which  pierced  a  pig  precisely  in  the  ear. 
And  pass'd  mito  the  other  side  quite  thorough  ; 

So  that  the  boar,  deftmct,  lay  tripp'd  up  near. 
Another,  to  revenge  his  fellow  farrow. 

Against  the  giant  rush'd  in  fierce  career. 
And  rcach'd  the  passage  with  so  swift  a  foot, 
Morgante  was  not  now  in  time  to  shoot 

LXIV. 
Perceiving  that  the  pig  was  on  hira  close. 

He  gave  him  such  a  punch  upon  the  head. 
As  floor'd  him  so  that  he  no  more  arose, 

Smashing  the  very  bone  ;  and  he  fell  dead 
Next  to  the  other.     Having  seen  such  blows. 

The  other  pigs  along  the  valley  fled ; 
Morgante  on  his  neck  the  bucket  took. 
Full  from  the  spring,  which  neither  swer>'ed  nor  shook. 

LXV. 
The  tun  was  on  one  shoulder,  and  there  were 

The  hogs  on  t'other,  and  he  brush'd  apace 
On  to  the  abbey,  though  by  no  means  near. 

Nor  spilt  one  drop  of  water  in  his  race. 
Orlando,  seeing  him  so  soon  appear 

With  the  dead  boars,  and  widi  that  brimful  vase, 
Marvell'd  to  see  his  strength  so  very  great ; 
So  did  the  abbot,  and  set  wide  the  gate. 

LXVL 
The  monks,  who  saw  the  water  fresh  and  good, 

R^oiced,  but  much  more  to  perceive  the  pork ; — 
All  animals  are  glad  at  sight  of  food : 

They  lay  their  breviaries  to  sleep,  and  work 
With  greedy  pleasure,  and  in  such  a  mood. 

That  the  flesh  needs  no  salt  beneath  their  fork. 
Of  rankness  and  of  rot  there  is  no  fear. 
For  all  the  fksts  are  now  left  in  arrear. 

LXVIL 
As  though  they  wlsh'd  to  burst  at  once,  they  ate ; 

And  gorged  so  that,  as  if  the  bones  had  been 
In  water,  sorely  grieved  the  dog  and  cat. 

Perceiving  that  they  all  were  plck'd  too  clean. 
The  abbot,  who  to  all  did  honour  great, 

A  few  days  after  this  convivial  scene. 
Gave  to  Morgante  a  fine  horse,  well  train'd. 
Which  he  long  time  had  for  himself  maintain*d. 

LXVIIL 
The  horse  Morgante  to  a  meadow  led. 

To  gallop,  and  to  put  him  to  the  proof. 
Thinking  that  he  a  back  of  iron  had. 

Or  to  skim  eggs  unbroke  was  light  enough ; 
But  the  horse,  sinking  with  the  pain,  fell  dead. 

And  burst,  while  cold  on  earth  lay  head  and  hoot 
MoTgante  said,  •*  Get  up.  thou  sulky  cur ! " 
And  still  continued  pricking  with  the  spur. 

**  a  punch  \n  the  head  **—**  nn  punsone  In  su  la  testa," — is 
the  exact  and  frequent  iihrase  of  our  best  pugilists,  who  little 
dream  that  thejr  are  talaing  the  purest  Tuscan. 
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LXIX. 
lla  finalmcnte  oooTien  ch*  egili  smonte, 
£  disse :  lo  ton  pur  leggier  come  penna, 
Ed  i  sooppimto ;  che  ne  di*  tu,  coate  ? 
Bispose  Orlando:  nn  arbore  d' antenna 
Ml  par  pittttosto^  e  la  gaggia  la  fronte : 
Layjalo  andar,  che  la  fortnna  accenna 
Che  meco  appiede  ne  venga,  Morgante. 
£d  io  cod  Terra,  disse  il  gigante. 


Qoando  serd  mestier,  tu  mi  Tcdral 
Gom*lo  mi  proreid  ne  la  battagUa. 
Oriando  dIsse :  io  credo  tu  fiirai 
Come  boon  cavalier,  se  Dio  mi  vagUa ; 
Ed  anoo  me  dormir  non  roirerai : 
Di  questo  tno  caval  non  te  ne  cagUa : 
Yorrebbesi  portario  in  qualche  bosco ; 
Ma  il  modo  ne  la  yia  non  ci  conosco. 

LXXL 
Disse  il  gigante :  io  il  portero  ben  io. 
Da  poi  che  portar  me  non  ha  Toluto, 
Per  render  ben  per  mal,  come  &  DIo ; 
Ma  TO*  che  a  porio  addosso  mi  dia  luuto. 
Orlando  gU  dicea:  Morgante  mio^ 
S*al  mio  consiglio  ti  sand  attenuto^ 
Questo  caval  tu  non  Te  1  porterestit 
Che  tl  tui  come  tu  a  lul  fiuxsti. 

Lxxn. 

Ouaida  che  non  fiicesse  la  Tendetta, 
Come  fece  gia  Nesso  cosi  morto : 
Non  so  se  la  sua  istoria  hai  intcso  o  letta ; 
£*  ti  fkra  scoppiar ;  datti  conforto. 
Disse  Morgante :  luuta  ch*  io  me  1  metta 
Addosso,  e  poi  Tedrai  s'io  Te  lo  porto : 
Io  porterei,  Orlando  mio  gentile. 
Con  le  campane  la  quel  campanile. 

T.TTTII- 

Disse  Tabate :  il  campanil  t*  d  bene  ; 
Ma  le  campane  vol  I'avete  rotte. 
Dicea  Morgante,  e*  ne  porton  le  pene 
Color  the  morti  son  la  in  quelle  grotte ; 
£  levossi  il  cavallo  in  su  le  schiene, 
£  disse :  guarda  s*io  sento  di  gotte, 
Orlando,  nelle  gambe,  e  s'  io  lo  posso ; 
£  fe*  duo  saiti  col  cavallo  addossa 


LXXIV. 
Era  Morgante  come  una  montagna : 
Se  fecea  questo,  non  d  marayiglia ; 
Ma  pure  Orlando  con  seco  si  lagna ; 
Perch^  pur  era  omai  d|  sua  fiunigUa ; 
Temenaa  avca  non  pigliasse  magagna. 
Un*  altra  volta  costui  riconsiglia : 
Posalo  ancor,  nol  portare  al  deserto. 
Disse  Morgante :  il  portero  per  oerta 

LXXV. 
E  portollo,  e  gittollo  in  luogo  strano, 
£  tomo  a  la  badia  subitamente. 
DiceTa  Orlando :  or  che  piik  dimoriano  ? 
Morgante,  qui  non  facciam  noi  niente ; 
£  prese  un  giomo  1*  abate  per  mano, 
£  disse  a  quel  molto  discretamente, 
Che  vuol  partir  de  la  sua  reyerenzia, 
£  domandava  e  perdono  e  licenxia. 


LXEL 
But  finally  he  thought  fit  to  dlsnioiiBt, 

And  said,  **  I  am  as  light  as  anj  feather. 
And  he  has  burst; — to  this  what  saj  joo,  eoont?' 

Oriando  answcr'd,  *■  Like  a  ship's  mast  rather 
Tou  seem  to  me,  and  vith  the  truck  far  front:  — 

Let  him  go ;  Fortune  wills  that  we  together 
Should  march,  but  you  on  foot  Morgante  stilL** 
To  which  the  giant  answer*d,  <*  So  I  wiU. 

LXX 

**  When  there  than  be  oocasioo,  you  wffl  see 
How  I  approre  my  courage  fai  the  fight." 

Orlando  said,  **  I  really  think  yott*D  be. 

If  it  should  proTe  QqA\  will,  a  goodly  knlgfht; 

Nor  will  you  napping  there  discover  me. 
But  never  mind  your  horse,  though  oat  of  sight 

'Twere  best  to  carry  him  into  some  wood. 

If  but  the  means  or  way  I  understood.** 
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The  giant  said,  *«  Then  carry  him  I  will. 
Since  that  to  carry  me  he  was  so  slack — 

To  render,  as  the  gods  do»  good  for  ill ; 
But  lend  a  hand  to  place  him  on  my  back.** 

Orlando  answered,  **  If  my  counsel  still 
May  weigh,  Morgante,  do  not  undertake 

To  lift  or  carry  this  dead  courser,  who^ 

As  you  have  dime  to  him,  will  do  to  you. 

TiTTTn. 
«  Take  care  he  doQ*t  revenge  himsdf,  thou^  dead. 

As  Nessus  did  of  old  beyond  all  cure. 
I  don*t  know  if  the  foct  youVe  heard  or  read ; 

But  he  will  make  you  burst,  you  may  be  sure.** 
*'  But  help  him  on  my  back,"  Morgante  said, 

**  And  you  shall  see  what  weight  I  can  endure. 
In  place,  my  gentle  Roland,  of  this  palftey. 
With  all  the  bells,  I*d  carry  yonder  bdfry.** 


LXXIQ. 
The  abbot  said,  **  The  steeple  may  do  well. 

But,  for  the  bells,  you  *ve  broken  them,  I  woL' 
Morgante  answered,  **  Let  them  pay  in  hell 

The  penalty  who  lie  dead  in  yon  grot ;  ** 
And  hoisting  up  the  horse  firom  where  he  fell. 

He  said,  "  Now  look  if  I  the  gout  have  got, 
Orlando,  in  the  legs — or  if  I  have  force ;  ** — 
And  then  he  made  two  gambols  with  the  hone. 

LXXIV. 
Morgante  was  like  any  moimtain  framed ; 

So  if  he  did  this,  *t  is  no  prodigy; 
But  secretly  himself  Orlando  bhuned. 

Because  he  was  one  of  his  femily ; 
And  fearing  that  he  might  be  hurt  or  malm*d. 

Once  more  he  bade  him  lay  his  burden  by : 
**  Put  down,  nor  bear  him  fhrther  the  desert  in.** 
Morgante  said,  **  m  carry  him  for  certain." 

LXXV. 
He  did ;  and  stow*d  him  in  some  nook  away. 

And  to  the  abbey  then  retum'd  with  speed. 
Orlando  said,  **  Why  longer  do  we  stay  ? 

Morgante,  here  is  nought  to  do  indeed.** 
The  abbot  by  the  hand  he  took  one  day. 

And  said,  with  great  respect,  he  had  agreed 
To  leave  his  reverence ;  but  for  this  decision 
He  wished  to  have  his  pardon  and  permission. 
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LXXYL 
E  de  ^  onor  ricevuti  da  questi, 

Qiudche  toIU  potendo,  ara  buon  merito ; 
£  dice :  lo  intendo  riftorare  e  presto 
I  pefBi  giornl  del  tempo  preterito : 
£*  son  plik  di  che  llcenzia  arei  chiesto, 
Benigno  padre,  se  non  ch'  lo  mi  perlto ; 
If  on  so  mostrarvi  quel  che  drento  sento ; 
Tanto  t1  vcggo  del  mio  star  contento. 

LXXVIL 
lo  me  ne  porto  per  sempre  nel  core 
L*  abate,  la  bsdla,  questo  deserto ; 
Tanto  V*  ho  posto  in  picdol  tempo  amore : 
Bendavl  su  nel  del  per  me  buon  merto 
Quel  vero  Dlo,  quello  etemo  Signore, 
Che  Ti  serba  il  suo  regno  al  fine  aperto : 
Nol  aspettiam  vostra  bencdizionc, 
Baccomandiamci  a  le  vostre  orazione. 

LXXYUL 
Quando  l*  abate  il  conte  Orlando  Intese, 
Blnteneri  nel  cor  per  la  dolcena, 
Tanto  fiexTor  nel  petto  se  gli  acceae ; 
£  diaie :  cavalier,  se  a  tua  prodeasa 
Non  sono  stato  benigno  e  cortese. 
Come  conYicnsi  a  la  gran  gentillesaa; 
Che  so  che  dd  ch*i'  ho  &tto  d  stato  poco, 
Incolpa  la  ignoranzia  nostra,  e  il  loco. 


Nd  ti  potremo  dl  messe  onorare, 
T>\  prediche  di  laude  e  patemoatri, 
Fiuttosto  che  da  cena  o  desinare, 
O  d'altrl  conveneTol  che  da  chlostrl: 
Tu  m*  hal  di  te  si  iktto  innamorare 
Per  mille  alte  eccellenzie  che  tu  mostri ; 
Ch*io  me  ne  Tengo  ove  tu  andral  con  teco, 
£  d*  altra  parte  tu  rest!  qui  meco. 

LXXX. 
Tknto  ch*a  questo  par  contraddizlone ; 
Ma  so  che  tu  se*  savio^  e  'ntendi  e  gusti, 
£  intendi  il  mio  parlar  per  discrizlone ; 
De*  benefiq  tud  pietosi  e  giusti 
Benda  11  Signore  a  te  muneraslone. 
Da  cul  mandato  in  queste  selve  Aisti ; 
Per  le  virtik  del  qual  liberl  siamo, 
£  grade  a  lul  e  a  te  noi  ne  rendlama 

LXZXL 
Tu  d  hai  salvato  Tanima  e  la  vita : 
Tanta  perturbazion  gia  que*  gigantl 
Ci  detton,  che  la  strada  era  smarrita 
Da  ritrovar  Oesili  con  gli  altri  santi : 
Perd  troppo  d  dud  la  tua  partita, 
E  sconaolati  restlam  tutti  quanti ; 
Ni  ritener  poasiamti  i  med  e  gli  anni : 
Che  tu  non  se'  da  vestir  questi  panni, 

LXXXn. 
Ma  da  portar  la  landa  e  Tarmadura : 
£  poosd  meritar  con  essa,  come 
Con  questa  cappa  ;  e  leggi  la  scrittura : 
Questo  glgante  d  del  driaso  le  some 
Per  tua  virtik ;  ra  in  pace  a  tua  Tentura 
Chi  tu  ti  sia,  ch*io  non  riccrco  il  nome ; 
Ma  diro  sempre,  s*  io  son  domandato, 
Ch'  un  angiol  qui  da  Dio  fiisd  mandato. 


LXXYL 
The  honours  they  continued  to  reodve 

Perhaps  exceeded  what  his  merits  ddm*d : 
He  sdd,  "  I  mean,  and  quickly,  to  retrieve 

The  lost  days  of  time  past,  which  may  be-blamed ; 
Some  days  ago  I  should  have  aak*d  your  leaver 

Kind  ftither,  but  I  really  was  ashamed. 
And  know  not  how  to  show  my  sentiment. 
So  much  I  see  you  with  our  stay  content. 

LXXVIL 
M  But  in  my  heart  I  bear  through  every  clime 

The  abbot,  abbey,  and  this  solitude  — 
So  much  I  love  you  in  so  short  a  time ; 

For  me,  from  heaven  reward  you  with  all  good 
The  God  so  true,  the  etenud  Lord  sublime  I 

Whose  kingdom  at  the  last  hath  open  stood. 
Meantime  we  stand  expectant  of  your  blessing. 
And  rcconmiend  us  to  your  prayers  with  preadng.** 

LXXTIIL 
Now  when  the  abbot  Count  Orlando  heard. 

His  heart  grew  soft  with  inner  tenderness. 
Such  fervour  in  his  bosom  bred  each  word ; 

And,  "  Cavdier,**  he  sdd,  "  if  I  have  less 
Courteous  and  kind  to  your  great  worth  appeared. 

Than  fits  me  for  such  gentle  blood  to  express, 
I  know  I  have  done  too  little  In  this  case ; 
But  blame  our  ignorance,  and  this  poor  place. 


**  We  can  indeed  but  honour  you  with  maaaes. 
And  sermons,  thanksgivings,  and  pater-nosters 

Hot  suppers,  dinners  (fitting  other  places 
In  verity  much  rather  than  the  cloisters) ; 

But  such  a  love  for  you  ray  heart  embraces. 
For  thousand  virtues  which  your  bosom  fosters. 

That  wheresoe'er  you  go  I  too  shall  be. 

And,  on  the  other  part,  you  rest  with  me. 

"  This  may  involve  a  seeming  contradiction ; 

But  you  I  know  are  sage,  and  feel,  and  taste. 
And  understand  my  speech  with  tuSl  conviction. 

For  your  Just  pious  deeds  may  you  be  graced 
With  the  Lord's  great  reward  and  benediction^ 

By  whom  you  were  directed  to  this  waste : 
To  his  high  mercy  is  our  freedom  due. 
For  which  we  render  thanks  to  him  and  you. 

LXXXL 
**  Ton  saved  at  once  our  life  and  soul :  such  fear 

The  giants  caused  us,  that  the  way  was  lost, 
By  which  we  could  pursue  a  fit  career 

In  search  of  Jesus  and  the  saintly  host ; 
And  your  departure  breeds  such  sorrow  here. 

That  comfortless  we  all  are  to  our  cost ; 
But  months  and  years  you  would  not  stay  in  doth, 
Nor  are  you  form'd  to  wear  our  sober  doth ; 

Lxxxn. 

**  But  to  bear  arms,  and  wield  the  lance ;  indeed. 
With  these  as  much  is  done  as  with  this  cowl ; 

In  proof  of  which  the  Scripture  you  may  read. 
This  giant  up  to  heaven  may  bear  his  soul 

By  your  compassion  :  now  in  peace  proceed. 
Tour  state  and  name  I  seek  not  to  unroll ; 

But,  if  I'm  osk'd,  this  answer  shall  be  given. 

That  here  an  angel  was  sent  down  from  heaven. 
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LXXXIIL 
Se  c*e  annaduTa  o  oosa  che  tu  TOgUa, 
Vattene  in  mnbra  e  pigUane  tu  stessi,    . 
£  cttopri  a  questo  gigante  le  scoglia. 
Bispose  Orlando :  se  armadttra  aveasi 
Prima  cbe  noi  usdssim  de  la  soglia, 
Che  questo  mio  compagno  difendessi  : 
Questo  accetto  io,  c  sarammi  piacere. 
Dis3e  r  abate  :  venite  a  vedere. 

LXXXIV. 
£  in  certa  cameretta  entrati  sonoi 
Che  d*armadure  vecchie  era  copiosa ; 
Dice  1*  abate :  tutte  ve  Ic  dono, 
Morgante  va  rovistando  ogni  cosa ; 
Ma  solo  on  ccrto  sbergo  gli  fu  buono, 
Ch'  avea  tutta  la  magUa  rugglnosa : 
Maravigllossi  che  Io  cuopra  appunto  : 
Che  mai  piii  gnun  forse  gUen*  era  aggiunto. 

LXXXV. 

Questo  fu  d*un  gigante  smiiurata, 
Ch  *a  la  badia  fu  morto  per  antico 
Dal  gran  Milon  d'Angrante,  ch*  arriTato ; 
Y*  era,  s*  appunto  qucsta  istoria  dico  ; 
£d  era  ne  le  mura  istoriato. 
Come  c*  fu  morto  questo  gran  nimico, 
Che  fecc  a  la  badia  gia  lunga  guenra : 
£  SlUon  y*i  com*  e*  I'abbatte  in  terim. 

LXXXVL 
Yeggendo  questa  istoria  il  conte  Orlando, 
Fra  suo  cor  disse :  o  Dlo,  che  sai  sol  tutto, 
Come  Tenne  Milon  qui  capitando, 
Che  ha  questo  gigante  qui  distrutto  ? 
£  lesse  certe  lettre  lacrimando, 
Che  non  pot^  tenir  piu  il  viso  asciutto, 
Com*  io  diro  ne  la  seguente  istoria  -. 
Di  mal  yi  guard!  il  Re  de  I'alta  gloria. 


**  If  70a  irant  armour  or  an^  dM^  fo  tat. 

Look  o*cr  the  wardrobe,  and  take  vhat  fondiooae. 
And  coyer  with  it  o'er  thii  giantt  sUn  ** 

Orlando  answer'd,  **  If  there  ahoukl  lie  looee 
Some  armour,  ere  our  journey  we  begin. 

Which  might  be  tura*d  to  wj  oompankn's 
The  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  me.** 
The  abbot  said  to  him,  **  Come  in  md 


LXZXIY. 

And  in  a  certain  closet,  where  the  wall 
Was  cover'd  with  old  armour  like  a  crust, 

The  abbot  said  to  them,  "  I  give  you  alL** 
Morgante  rummaged  piecemeal  from  the  dust 

The  whole,  which,  save  one  cuirass,  was  too  small. 
And  that  too  had  the  mail  inlaid  with  rust 

They  wonder'd  how  it  fitted  him  exactly, 

'Which  ne'er  has  suited  others  so  compactly. 

LXXXY. 

*T  was  an  immeasurable  giant's,  who 

By  the  great  Milo  of  Agrante  fell. 
Before  the  abbey  many  years  ago. 

The  story  on  the  wall  was  figured  well ; 
In  the  last  moment  of  the  abbey's  foe. 

Who  long  had  waged  a  war  implacable : 
Precisely  as  the  war  occurr'd  they  drew  him. 
And  there  was  Mllo  as  he  overthrew  him. 

LXXXYL 
Seeing  this  history,  Coimt  Orlando  said 

In  his  own  heart,  "  Oh  God,  who  in  the  sky 
Know'st  all  things  1  how  was  Milo  hither  led  ? 

>Vho  caused  the  giant  in  this  place  to  die  ?  " 
And  certain  letters,  weeping,  then  he  read. 

So  that  he  could  not  keep  his  visage  dry,  •— - 
As  I  will  tell  in  the  ensuing  story. 
From  evil  keep  you  the  high  King  of  glory  I 


^fit  ^topf^tt^!  0t  ^antt. ' 


**  'T  is  the  sunset  of  life  glres  me  mystical  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.** 

Camfbill. 


DEDICATION. 

Laot  1  if  for  the  cold  and  cloudy  clime 

Where  I  was  bom,  but  where  I  would  not  die, 

Of  the  great  Poet-Sire  of  Italy 
I  dare  to  build  the  imitative  rhyme. 
Harsh  Runic  copy  of  the  South's  sublime, 

Taou  art  the  cause ;  and  howsoever  I 

Fall  short  of  his  immortal  harmony. 
Thy  gentle  heart  will  pardon  me  the  crime. 

>  [This  poem,  which  Lord  Byron,  In  sending  it  to  Mr. 
Mnrray,  called  **  the  best  thing  he  had  erer  done,  if  not  ««»• 
mteUtgible,"*  was  written,  in  the  summer  of  1919,  at 

"  that  place 

Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Adrian  sea, 
Ravenna  1 — where  from  Dante's  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  oft,  as  mooy  a  verse  declares. 
Drawn  inspiration."  —  Roosms. 
The  Propb«*rT,  however,  was  Arst  published  in  May,  18*21. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  Countess  GuiccioU,  who  thus  describes 
the  origin  of  its  composition: — "On  my  departure   from 
Yenice,  Lord  Byron  had  promised  to  come  and  see  me  at 


©= 


Thou,  in  the  pride  of  Beauty  and  of  Youth, 
Spakest ;  and  for  thee  to  speak  and  be  obey*d 

Are  one ;  but  only  in  the  sunny  South 

Such  sotmds  are  utter'd,  and  such  charms  dis- 
pUy'd, 

So  sweet  a  language  from  so  fidr  a  month — 
Ah  I  to  what  efibrt  would  it  not  persoade  ? 

Bavenna,  June  21. 1819. 


Ravenna.  Dant^s  tomb,  the  classical  pine  wood  *,  the  relics 
of  antiquity  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  place,  aJIbrded  a  suf- 
ficient pretext  for  me  to  Invite  him  to  come,  and  for  him  to 
accept  my  invitation.  He  came  in  the  month  of  Jane.  1H19, 
arriving  at  Ravenna  on  ttie  day  of  the  festival  of  the  Corpus 
Domini.  Being  deprived  at  this  time  of  his  books,  his  horses, 
and  all  that  occupied  him  at  Venice,  I  hened  him  to  iratify 
me  by  writing  something  on  the  sutject  of  Dante  ;  and,  with 
his  uiual  Cscility  and  rapidity,  he  composed  his  Prophecy.**] 


[*  **  Twas  in  a  grove  of  soreading  pines  he  strayed,*'  ftc. 

Damci^i  Theodore  tmd  Homofia .] 
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THE  PROPHECY  OF  DANTE. 
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PREFACE. 

Iir  the  course  of  a  yislt  to  the  city  of  lUiTeniiii  in 
the  summer  of  1819,  it  was  suggested  to  the  author 
that  having  composed  something  on  the  sul^ect  of 
Tasso's  confinement,  he  should  do  the  same  on 
Dante's  exile, — the  tomb  of  the  poet  forming  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  that  dty,  both  to 
the  native  and  to  the  stranger. 

*'  On  this  hint  I  spake,'*  and  the  result  has  been 
the  following  four  cantos,  in  tcrsa  rima,  now  offered 
to  the  reader.  If  they  are  understood  and  approved, 
it  is  my  purpose  to  continue  the  poem  in  various 
other  cantos,  to  Its  natural  conclusion  in  the  present 
age.  The  reader  is  requested  to  suppose  that  Dante 
addresses  him  in  the  interval  between  the  conclusion 
of  the  Divina  Commedia  and  his  death,  and  shortly 
before  the  latter  event,  foretelling  the  fortunes  of 
Italy  in  general  in  the  ensuing  centuries.  In  adopt- 
ing this  plan  I  have  had  in  my  mind  the  Cassandra 
of  Lycophron,  and  the  Prophecy  of  Nercus  by 
Horace,  as  well  as  the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Writ 
The  measure  adopted  is  the  terxa  rima  of  Dante, 
which  I  am  not  aware  to  have  seen  hitherto  tried  in 
our  language,  except  it  may  be  by  Mr.  Hayley,  of 
whose  translation  I  never  saw  but  one  extract,  quoted 
in  the  notes  to  Caliph  Vathek ;  so  that — if  I  do  not 
err — this  poem  may  be  considered  as  a  metrical 
experiment  The  cantos  are  short,  and  about  the 
same  length  of  those  of  the  poet,  whose  name  I 
have  borrowed,  and  most  probably  taken  in  vain. 

Amongst  the  inconveniences  of  authors  in  the 
present  day,  it  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  a  name, 
good  or  bad,  to  escape  translation.  I  have  had  the 
fortune  to  see  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold 
translated  into  Italian  versi  sclolti, — that  is,  a  poem 
written  in  the  Spauereem  ttemza  into  blank  verse, 
without  regard  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  stansa 
or  of  the  sense.  If  the  present  poem,  being  on  a 
national  topic,  should  chance  to  undergo  the  same 
fate,  I  would  request  the  Italian  reader  to  remember 
that  when  I  have  foiled  in  the  imitation  of  his  great 
^  Padre  AUghler,"  I  have  failed  In  imitating  that 
which  aH  study  and  few  understand,  since  to  this  very 
day  it  is  not  yet  settled  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
allegory  in  the  first  canto  of  the  Inferno,  unless 
Count  Marchetti's  ingenious  and  probable  conjecture 
may  be  considered  as  having  decided  the  question. 

He  may  also  pardon  my  fldlure  the  more,  as  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  ray 
succe^  since  the  Italians,  with  a  pardonable  nation^ 
allty,  are  particularly  Jealous  of  ail  that  is  left  them 

I  [Dante  Allehlerl  wm  born  In  Florence  In  May,  1263,  of 
Ml  ancient  and  nonourable  familjr.  In  tho  early  part  of  his 
life  he  gained  some  credit  in  a  military  ctiaractcr.  and  di«tin» 
gulsiied  himself  by  hia  brarery  in  an  action  where  the  Flo- 
rentine* obtained  a  signal  victory  orer  tiie  citizens  of  Arczio. 
He  became  still  more  eminent  by  the  acquisition  of  court 
honours  ;  and  at  the  age  of  tliirlr-BTe  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  when  that  dlgnitr  was  conferred 
by  tlie  sudVages  of  the  people.  From  this  exaltation  the  poet 
himself  dated  his  principal  misfortunes.  Italy  was  at  that 
time  distntcted  by  the  contending  factions  of  the  Ghibelinca 
and  Guelphs, — among  the  latter  Dante  took  an  active  part. 
In  one  of  the  proscriptions  he  was  banished,  his  possessions 
confiscated,  and  he  died  in  exile  in  1321.  Boccaccio  thus  de- 
scribes his  person  and  manners: — "  He  was  of  tho  raiddlo 
stature,  of  a  mild  disposition,  and,  fnm  the  time  he  arrived  ac 
manhood,  grave  in  his  manner  and  deportment.  His  clothes 
were  plain,  and  his  dress  always  coiiformalTlo  to  his  years : 
his  face  was  long ;  his  nose  aquiline ;  his  eyes  rather  large 
than  otherwise.  His  complexion  was  dark,  rocl.incholjr,  and 
pensive.    In  his  meals  he   was  extremely  modorato ;  in  Ids 
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as  a  nation — their  literature;  and  in  the  present 
bitterness  of  the  classic  and  romantic  war,  are  but 
ill  disposed  to  permit  a  foreigner  even  to  approve  or 
imitate  them,  without  finding  some  foult  with  his 
ultramontane  presumption.  I  can  easily  enter  into 
all  this,  knowing  what  would  be  thought  in  England 
of  an  Italian  imitator  of  Milton,  or  if  a  translation  of 
Monti,  or  Findemonte,  or  Arid,  should  be  held  up 
to  the  rising  generation  as  a  model  for  their  ftiture 
poetical  essays.  But  I  perceive  that  I  am  deviating 
into  an  address  to  the  Italian  reader,  when  my 
btisincss  is  with  the  English  one ;  and  be  they  few  or 
many,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  both. 


€^t  ^vovffttv  Of  maxttt. 


CANTOTHBFIIWT. 

O.MCK  more  in  nian*s  frail  world  I  which  I  had  left 
So  long  that  *twas  forgotten  ;  and  I  feel 
The  weight  of  clay  again, — too  soon  bereft 

Of  the  immortal  vision  which  could  heal 
My  earthly  sorrows,  and  to  God's  own  skies 
Lift  me  from  that  deep  gulf  without  repeal, 

AVhere  late  my  ears  rung  with  the  damned  cries 
Of  souls  in  hopeless  bale ;  and  ftt>m  that  place 
Of  lesser  torment,  whence  men  may  arise 

Pure  from  the  fire  to  Join  the  angelic  race ; 
Bildst  whom  my  own  bright  Beatrice  3  blcss'd 
My  spirit  with  her  light ;  and  to  the  base 

Of  the  eternal  Triad  I  first,  last,  best. 

Mysterious,  three,  sole,  infinite,  great  God  I 
Soul  universal  I  led  the  mortal  guest, 

Unblasted  by  the  glory,  though  he  trod 
From  star  to  star  to  reach  the  almighty  throne. 
Ob  Beatrice  I  whose  sweet  limbs  the  sod 

So  long  hath  press'd,  and  the  cold  marble  stone. 
Thou  sole  pure  seraph  of  my  earliest  love. 
Love  so  ineffkble,  and  so  alone, 

That  nought  on  earth  cotild  more  my  bosom  move, 
And  meeting  thee  in  heaven  was  but  to  meet 
That  without  which  my  soul,  like  the  arkless  dove, 

Had  wandered  still  in  search  of,  nor  her  feet 
Relieved  her  wing  till  found ;  without  thy  light 
My  paradise  had  still  been  incomplete,  s 

Since  my  tenth  sun  gave  summer  to  my  sight 
Thou  wert  my  life,  the  essence  of  my  thought. 
Loved  ere  I  knew  the  name  of  love  4,  and  bright 

manners  most  courteous  and  civil ;  and,  both  in  public  and 
private  life,  ho  was  admirably  decorous."] 

*  The  reader  is  requested  to  a<topt  the  Italian  pronunciation 
of  Beatrice,  sounding  all  the  syllnblcs. 

*  "  Che  sol  per  le  belle  opro 

Che  fonno  in  Cielo  11  sole  e  1'  altre  stclla 
Dentro  di  lui*  gi  crede  il  ParadiWt 
Cosl  se  guardi  flso 
Fcnsar  ben  ddi  ch'  ognl  terren'  placere.'* 

Canione,  in  which  Dante  describes  tho  person  of  Beatrice, 
Strophe  third. 

<  [According  to  Boccaccio,  Dante  was  a  lover  long  before 
he  was  a  soldier,  and  his  |MUsion  for  the  Beatrice  whom  he 
has  immortalised  commenced  while  ho  was  in  his  ninth  year, 
and  she  in  her  eighth  year.  It  Is  s:dd  tlint  their  first  meeting 
WiU  at  a  banquet  in  the  house  of  Fnico  Portiuaro,  her  f.Uhcr  ; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  the  impression  then  m.ade  on  the  siu- 
ceptiblo  and  constant  heart  of  Dante  was  not  ol)lltenUcd  by 
her  death,  which  happened  alter  an  interval  of  sixteen  years. 
—  Ca«y.] 
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StUI  In  these  dim  old  eyes,  now  ovenrnnigbt 

With  the  world's  war,  and  yean,  and  banishment. 
And  tears  for  thee,  by  other  woes  untaught ; 

For  mine  is  not  a  nature  to  be  bent 

By  tyrannous  fiutlon,  and  the  brawling  crowd. 
And  though  the  long,  long  conflict  hath  been  spent 

In  vain,  and  never  more,  save  when  the  cloud 
Which  overhangs  the  Apennine,  my  mind's  eye 
Pierces  to  fiincy  Florence,  once  so  proud 

Of  me,  can  I  return,  though  but  to  die. 
Unto  my  native  soil,  they  have  not  yet 
Quench*d  the  old  exile's  spirit,  stem  and  high. 

But  the  sun,  though  not  overcast,  must  set. 
And  the  night  cometh ;  I  am  old  in  days. 
And  deeds,  and  contemplation,  and  have  met 

Destruction  foce  to  foce  in  all  his  ways. 

The  world  hath  left  me,  what  it  found  mc,  pure. 
And  if  I  have  not  gather'd  yet  Its  piaise, 

I  sought  it  not  by  any  baser  lure; 

Man  wrongs,  and  Time  avenges,  and  my  name 
May  form  a  monument  not  all  obscure. 

Though  such  was  not  my  ambition's  end  or  aim, 
To  add  to  the  vain-glorious  list  of  those 
Who  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fiune. 

And  make  men's  fickle  breath  the  wind  that  blows 
Their  sail,  and  deem  it  glory  to  be  class'd 
With  conquerors,  and  virtue's  other  foes, 

In  bloody  chronicles  of  ages  past 

I  would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and  free :  i 
Oh  Florence  1  Florence  I  unto  me  thou  wast 

Like  that  Jerusalem  which  the  Almighty  He 
Wept  over,  "  but  thou  wouldst  not  ;**  as  the  bird 
Gathers  its  young,  I  would  have  gather'd  thee 

Beneath  a  parent  pinion,  hadst  thou  heard 
My  voice ;  but  as  the  adder,  deaf  and  fierce. 
Against  the  breast  that  cherish'd  thee  was  stirr'd 

Thy  venom,  and  my  state  thou  didst  amerce. 
And  doom  this  body  forfeit  to  the  fire. 
Alas  I  how  bitter  is  his  country's  curse 

To  him  whoybr  that  country  would  expire. 
But  did  not  merit  to  expire  bf  her. 
And  loves  her,  loves  her  even  in  her  ire. 

The  day  may  come  when  she  will  cease  to  err. 
The  day  may  come  she  would  be  proud  to  have 
The  dust  she  dooms  to  scatter,  and  transfer  < 

Of  him,  whom  she  denied  a  home,  the  grave. 
But  this  shall  not  be  granted  ;  let  my  dust 
Lie  where  It  &lls  ;  nor  shall  Uie  soil  which  gave 

Me  breath,  but  In  her  sudden  fury  thrust 
Me  forth  to  breathe  elsewhere,  so  reassume 
My  Indignant  bones,  because  her  angry  gust 

Forsooth  Is  over,  and  repeal'd  her  doom  ; 

*  **  L'  Ecilio  che  m*  k  dato  onor  mi  tegna 

•  •  •  •  • 

Cader  tra*  boani  k  par  di  lode  degoo.** 

SotmeU^  Dante, 

In  which  he  represeuU  Right,  Generoiity,  and  Temperance 
ai  banished  from  among  men,  and  leeking  refuge  ttom  Love, 
who  Inhabiu  his  bosom- 

s  **  Ut  si  quis  predictorum  iillo  tempore  in  fortlara  diet! 
communis  penrenerit,  taUt  pervem'ens  tgne  eomburatur^  tie 
quod  moHatur."  Second  sentence  of  Florence  against  Dante, 
and  the  fourtera  accused  with  him.  The  Latin  is  worthy  of 
the  sentence.  —  [On  the  27th  of  January,  1302,  Dante  was 
mulcted  eight  thousand  lire,  and  condemned  to  two  years* 
banishment ;  and  in  case  the  fine  was  not  paid,  his  goods  were 
to  be  confiscated.  On  the  eleventh  of  March,  the  same  year, 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  punishment  due  only  to  the  most  des- 
perate of  malelactors.  The  decree,  that  he  and  his  associates 
In  exile  should  be  burned,  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlicir 
tnemtes,  was  first  discorered.  In  1772,  by  the  Conte  Ludovico 


No,  — she  denied  me  what  was  mine — my  rooi; 
And  shall  not  have  what  is  not  hen — my  Uaab. 

Too  long  her  armed  wrath  hath  kept  akMf 

The  breast  which  wottU  have  bled  for  her,  the  heut 
That  beat,  the  mind  that  was  frmptitlon  pnoi; 

The  man  who  fought,  toil'd,  tmvcUM*  and  each  port 
Of  a  true  dtlsen  ftdflll'd,  and  saw 
For  his  reward  the  GnelTs  ascendant  art 

Pass  his  destruction  even  into  a  law. 

These  things  are  not  made  for  fotgetftdness^ 
Florence  shall  be  finrgotten  first;  too  raw 

The  wound,  too  deep  the  wrong;  and  the  distresa 
Of  such  endurance  too  proioag'd  to  make 
My  pardon  greater,  her  liuustke  less. 

Though  late  repented ;  yet — yet  for  her  sake 
I  feel  some  fonder  yearnings,  and  for  thine. 
My  own  Beatrice,  I  would  hardly  take 

Yengeance  upon  the  land  which  once  was  mine. 
And  still  is  hallow'd  by  thy  dusfis  retom. 

Which  would  protect  the  murderess  like  a  shrine. 

And  save  ten  thousand  foes  by  thy  sole  urn. 

Though,  like  old  Marius  >  fhxn  Bfintumc's  marsh 
And  Carthage  ruins,  my  kme  breast  may  bum 

At  times  with  evil  feelings  hot  and  haish. 
And  sometimes  the  last  pangs  of  a  vile  foe 
Writhe  in  a  dream  before  me,  and  o'craich 

My  brow  with  hopes  of  triumph,  — let  them  go  I 
Such  are  the  last  infirmities  of  those 
Who  long  have  suffcr'd  more  than  mdrtal  woe, 

And  yet  being  mortal  still,  have  no  repose 
But  on  the  pillow  of  Revenge — Bevenge, 
Who  sleeps  to  dream  of  blood,  and  waking  giows 

With  the  oft-baffled,  slakeless  thirst  of  change, 
'When  we  shall  mount  again,  and  they  that  trod 
Be  trampled  on,  while  Death  and  At6  range 

O'er  humbled  heads  and  sever'd  necks— ^-Great  God ! 
Take  these  thoughts  firom  me — to  thy  hands  I  yield 
My  many  wrongs,  and  thine  almighty  rod 

Will  fall  on  those  who  smote  me, — be  my  shield ! 
As  thou  hast  been  in  peril,  and  In  pain. 
In  turbulent  dtles,  and  the  tented  fiekl  — 

In  toil,  and  many  troubles  borne  in  vain 
For  Florence.^  —  I  appeal  flmn  her  to  Thee  1 
Thee,  whom  I  late  saw  In  thy  loftiest  reign, 

£ven  In  that  glorious  vision,  which  to  see 
And  live  was  never  granted  until  now. 
And  yet  thou  hast  pennitted  this  to  me. 

Alas  I  with  what  a  wdght  upon  my  brow 

The  sense  of  earth  and  earthly  things  come  bock. 
Corrosive  passions,  feelings  dull  and  low. 

The  heart's  quick  throb  upon  the  mental  rack. 
Long  day,  and  dreary  night;  the  retrospect 
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'  r  Under  the  pretence  of  opposing  the  power  of  StIU, 
Marius,  who  had  been  five  times  elected  to  the  consulship, 
aimed  at  the  sorereign  power.  Stapylton  says,  tliat  the 
Mintumlan  fens,  in  which  he  was  discovered  by  Sylla's  emis- 
saries, were  In  Swiuerland  I  For  this  accurate  piece  of 
topography,  he  was  ludebted  to  the  old  schoUasL  Ilie  spot, 
howerer,  Ues  on  the  right  hand  of  the  ferry  of  GarigUano,  as 
you  go  fhim  Rome  to  Naples.  —  Gutobo. j 

*  [In  one  so  highly  endowed  by  nature,  and  so  Tiff«f«^»«T»ft^ 
by  instruction,  we  may  well  symp^hlso  with  a  reseutment 
which  exile  and  poverty  rendered  perpetually  fresh.  Bat  the 
heart  of  Dante  was  naturally  snunMe,  and  «>«a  takltrz  his 
poetry  is  toUX  of  comparisons  from  rural  life ;  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  early  passion  for  Beatrice  pierces  through  the  veil  of 
allegory  that  surrounds  her.  But  the  memory  of  his  imurles 
pursued  him  into  the  immensity  of  eternal  light ;  and  un  the 
company  of  saints  and  angels,  bis  unforgiTing  spirit  «*f'^*"f 
at  the  name  of  Florence.  —  Hau.ajl] 
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Of  half  a  centuiy  bloodjr  and  black. 

And  the  firail  few  yean  I  may  yet  expect 
Hoary  and  hopeless,  but  less  hard  to  bear, 
For  I  hare  been  too  long  and  deeply  wreck'd 

On  the  lone  rock  of  desolate  Despair, 
To  lift  my  eyes  more  to  the  passing  sail 
Which  shuns  that  reef  so  horrible  and  bare ; 

Nor  raise  ray  voice — for  who  would  heed  my  wail  ? 
I  am  not  of  this  people,  nor  this  age. 
And  yet  my  harpings  will  unfold  a  tale 

Which  shall  preserve  these  times  when  not  a  page 
Of  their  perturbed  annals  could  attract 
An  e^'e  to  gaze  upon  their  civil  rage. 

Did  not  my  verse  embalm  full  many  an  act 

Worthless  as  they  who  wrought  it :  'tis  the  doom 
Of  spirits  of  my  order  to  be  rack'd 

In  life,  to  wear  their  hearts  out,  and  consume 
Their  days  in  endless  strife,  and  die  alone ; 
Then  future  thousands  crowd  around  their  tomb, 

And  pilgrims  come  from  climes  where  they  have 
known 
The  name  of  him — who  now  Is  but  a  name, 
And  wasting  homage  o'er  the  sullen  stone, 

Spread  his  —  by  him  unheard,  unheeded — fame ; 
And  mine  at  least  hath  cost  me  dear :  to  die 
Is  nothing ;  but  to  wither  thus  —  to  tame 

My  mind  down  from  its  own  Infinity  — 
To  live  in  narrow  ways  with  little  men, 
A  common  sight  to  every  common  eye, 

A  wanderer,  while  even  wolves  can  find  a  den, 
Bipp'd  frt>m  all  kindred,  ftt>m  all  home,  all  things 
That  make  communion  sweet,  and  soften  pain  — 

To  frel  me  in  the  solitude  of  kings 
Without  the  power  that  makes  them  bear  a  crown — 
To  envy  every  dove  his  nest  and  wings 

Which  waft  him  where  the  Apennine  looks  down 
On  Amo,  tUl  he  perches,  it  may  be, 
Within  my  all  inexorable  town, 

Where  yet  my  boys  are,  and  that  fatal  she,^ 

Their  mother,  the  cold  partner  who  hath  brought 
Destruction  for  a  dowry  > —  this  to  see 

And  feel,  and  know  without  repair,  hath  taught 
A  bitter  lesson ;  but  it  leaves  me  free  : 
I  have  not  vilely  found,  nor  basely  sought. 

They  made  an  Exile  —not  a  slave  of  me. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


Thi  Spirit  of  the  fervent  days  of  Old,  [thought 

When  words  were  things  that  came  to  pass,  and 
Flash'd  o*er  the  future,  bidding  men  behold 

Their  children's  children's  doom  already  brought 

<  This  ladyi  whose  name  was  Gemmae  sprang  from  one  of 
the  most  powerful  Guelf  families,  named  DonaU.  Corio 
Donati  was  the  principal  adrersary  of  the  Ghibellines.  She 
is  described  as  being  '*  Admodwn  morosa,  ut  de  Xanthtpe 
Soeratis  pkitomvki  conjuge  scriptum  fsse  legimui"  according 
to  GLionosto  ManettL  But  Lionardo  Arctlno  Is  scandalised 
with  Boccace,  in  his  life  of  Dante,  for  saying  that  literary  men 
should  not  marry.  "  Qui  11  Boecacclo  non  ha  paslcnca,  e  dice, 
le  moffll  'esser  contrarle  agU  stutlj ;  e  non  si  ricorda  che  So- 
crate  11  pib  noblle  fllosofo  che  roai  fosse,  ebbe  moglie  e  fi- 
gUuoli  e  uffld  della  Bepubbllca  nella  sua  Citti ;  e  Arlstotele 
che,  Ac.  Ac.  ebbe  due  mogli  in  varj  tempi,  ed  ebbe  flgtiuoli.  e 
ricchczze  assaL  —  B  ftlorco  Tullio  —  e  Catone — e  Varrone, 
—  c  Seneca— ebbero  mofflle,**  Ac.  Ac.  It  is  odd  that  honest 
Lionardo's  examples,  with  the  exception  of  Seneca,  and,  for 
any  thing  I  know,  of  Aristotle,  are  not  the  most  felicitous. 
Tully's  Terentia,  and  Socrates'  Xantippe,  by  no  means  con- 
tributed to  their  husbands'  happiness,  whateTer  they  might 


e- 


Forth  from  the  abyss  of  time  which  is  to  be. 
The  chaos  of  events,  where  lie  half-wrought 

Shapes  that  must  undergo  mortality ; 
What  the  great  Seers  of  Israel  wore  within, 
That  spirit  "was  on  them,  and  is  on  me, 

And  \i,  Cassandnulike,  amidst  the  din 

Of  conHlct  none  will  hear,  or  hearing  heed 
This  voice  firom  out  the  Wilderness,  the  sin 

Be  theirs,  and  my  own  ftelings  be  my  meed. 
The  only  guerdon  I  have  ever  known. 
Hast  thou  not  bled  ?  and  hast  thou  still  to  biccil, 

Italia  ?  Ah  I  to  me  such  things,  foreshown 
With  dim  sepulchral  light,  bid  me  forget 
In  thine  irreparable  wrongs  my  own ; 

We  can  have  but  one  country,  and  even  yet 
Thou'rt  mine — my  bones  shall  be  within  thy  breast, 
My  soul  within  thy  language,  which  once  set 

With  our  old  Roman  sway  in  the  wide  West 
But  I  win  make  another  tongue  arise 
As  lofty  and  more  sweet,  in  which  expressed 

The  hero's  ardour,  or  the  lover's  sighs. 

Shall  find  alike  such  sounds  for  every  theme 
That  every  word,  as  brilliant  as  thy  skies, 

Shall  realise  a  poet's  proudest  dream. 
And  make  thee  Europe's  nighting^e  of  song ; 
So  that  all  present  speech  to  thine  shall  seem 

The  note  of  meaner  birds,  and  every  tongue 
Confess  its  barbarism  when  compared  with  thine. 
This  Shalt  thou  owe  to  him  thou  didst  so  wrong. 

Thy  Tuscan  Bard,  the  banish'd  Ghibelline. 
Woe  I  woe  1  the  veil  of  coming  centuries 
Is  rent, — a  thousand  years  which  yet  supine 

Lie  like  the  ocean  waves  ere  winds  arise, 
Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undulation. 
Float  from  eternity  into  these  eyes ;  [tion, 

The  storms  yet  sleep,  the  clouds  still  keep  their  sta- 
The  unborn  earthquake  yet  is  in  the  womb. 
The  bloody  chaos  yet  expects  creation. 

But  all  things  are  disposing  for  thy  doom  ; 
The  elements  await  but  for  the  word, 
**  Let  there  be  darkness  t "  and  thou  gruw'st  a  tomb  I 

Yes  I  thou,  so  beautifrd,  shalt  feel  the  sword, 
Thou,  Italy  1  so  fkir  that  Paradise, 
Revived  in  thee,  blooms  forth  to  man  restored : 

Ah  I  must  the  sons  of  Adam  lose  it  twice  ? 
Thou,  Italy  I  whose  ever  golden  fields, 
Plough'd  by  the  sunbeams  solely,  would  suffice 

For  the  world's  granary ;  thou,  whose  sky  heaven  gilds 
With  brighter  stars,  and  robes  with  deeper  blue ; 
Thou,  in  whose  pleasant  places  Summer  builds 

Her  palace,  in  whose  cradle  Empire  grew. 
And  form'd  the  Eternal  City's  ornaments 
From  spoils  of  kings  whom  freemen  overthrew ; 

Birthplace  of  heroes,  sanctuary  of  saints, 

as  to  their  plillofophy  —  Cato  gare  away  his  wife — of  Varro's 
we  know  nothing — and  of  Seneca's  only  that  she  was  disposed 
to  die  with  him,  but  recovered,  and  IWed  sereral  years  after- 
wards. But,  says  Lionardo,  "  L'  uomo  ft  animtue  civile,  se- 
condo  place  a  tuttl  1  fllosofl.'*  And  thence  concludes  that  the 
greatest  proof  of  the  animoTt  civitm  is  '*  la  prima  congiuB- 
sione,  dalla  quale  multipUcata  oasce  la  Cittdu*' 

*  [The  violence  of  Gemma's  temper  pro%'ed  a  source  of  the 
bitterest  suffering  to  Dante ;  and  in  that  passage  of  the  In- 
ferno, where  one  of  the  characters  says  — 

*  La  fiera  moglie  pl&  ch'  altro,  mi  nuoce, 

— — —  *  me,  my  wife. 
Of  savage  temper,  more  than  aught  beside, 
Ilath  to  this  evil  brought,' 

his  own  conjugal  unhappiuess  must  have  recurred  forcibly  and 
poinfUUy  to  bis  mind.  —  CAar.] 
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Where  earthly  (list,  then  heayenly  glory  nude 
Her  home ;  thou,  all  which  fondest  fimcy  paints. 

And  finds  her  prior  vision  but  portray'd 

In  feeble  colours,  when  the  eye —  from  the  Alp 
Of  horrid  snow,  and  rock,  and  shaggy  shade 

Of  desert-loving  pine,  whose  emerald  soUp 
Nods  to  the  storm  —  dilates  and  dotes  o'er  thee. 
And  wistfully  implores,  as  *twere,  Car  help 

To  see  thy  sunny  fields,  my  Italy, 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  and  dearer  still 
The  more  approached,  and  dearest  were  they  free, 

Thou  —  thou  must  wither  to  each  tyrant's  will : 
The  Goth  hath  been, — theOerman,  Frank,  and  Hun 
Are  yet  to  come,  —  and  on  the  imperial  hill 

Buin,  already  proud  of  the  deeds  done 

By  the  old  barbarians,  there  awaits  the  new, 
Throned  on  the  Palatine,  while  lost  and  won 

Rome  at  her  feet  lies  bleeding ;  and  the  hue 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  Roman  slaughter 
Troubles  the  clotted  air,  of  late  so  blue. 

And  deepens  into  red  the  safflron  water 

Of  Tiber,  thick  with  dead ;  the  helpless  priest. 
And  still  more  helpless  nor  less  holy  daughter, 

yow*d  to  their  God,  have  shrieking  fled,  and  ceased 
Their  ministry :  the  nations  take  their  prey, 
Iberian,  Almain,  Lombard,  and  the  beast 

And  bird,  wolf;  vulture,  more  humane  than  they 
Are ;  these  but  gorge  the  flesh  and  lap  the  gore 
Of  the  departed,  and  then  go  their  way ; 

But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 
All  paths  of  torture,  and  insatiate  yet. 
With  Ugolino  hunger  prowl  for  more. 

Nine  moons  shall  rise  o'er  scenes  like  this  and  set ;  ^ 
The  chiefless  army  of  the  dead,  which  late 
Beneath  the  traitor  Prince's  banner  met, 

Hath  left  its  leader's  ashes  at  the  gate  ; 
Had  but  the  royal  Rebel  lived,  perchance 
Thou  hadst  been  ?pared,  but  his  involved  thy  fate. 

Oh  I  Rome,  the  spoiler  or  the  spoil  of  France, 
From  Brennus  to  the  Bourbon,  never,  never 
Shall  foreign  standard  to  thy  walls  advance 

But  Tiber  shall  become  a  mournful  river. 

Oh  !  when  the  strangers  pass  the  Alps  and  Po^ 
Crush  them,  ye  rocks !  floods  whelm  them,  and  for 

'Why  sleep  the  idle  avalanches  so,  [ever  I 

To  topple  on  the  lonely  pilgrim's  head  ? 
Whj  doth  Eridanus  but  overflow 

The  peasants  harvest  from  his  turbid  bed  ? 
Were  not  each  barbarous  horde  a  nobler  prey  ? 
Over  Cambyses'  host  the  desert  spread 

Her  sandy  ocean,  ^d  the  sea  waves'  sway 

Roll'd  over  Pharaoh  and  his  thousands,  —  why. 
Mountains  and  waters,  do  ye  not  as  they  7 

And  you,  ye  men  1  Romans,  who  dare  not  die. 
Sons  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 
Those  who  o'erthrcw  proud  Xerxes,  where  yet  lie 

The  dead  whose  tomb  Oblivion  never  knew, 
Are  the  Alps  weaker  than  Thermopyla:  ? 
Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 

Of  an  invader  ?  is  it  they,  or  ye, 

That  to  each  host  the  mountain-gntc  unbar. 
And  leave  the  march  in  peace,  the  passage  free  ? 

^Vhy,  Nature's  self  detains  the  victor's  car, 

»  See  ••  Sacco  dl  Roma."  RcnenUIy  attribute  to  Giifccl- 
lu^linL  There  is  another  wrltteti  by  a  Jacojo  Efu>n.irixr:c.  — 
[The  oiijtinAl  MS.  of  the  I.-ittcr  work  U  jt'  ^rrv*  I  in  ih  •  Rnvnl 
Library  at  Paris.  It  is  entitled,  "  i;a:;^MA;:li'>  Stori.  o  .:i  lu'tfo 
r  OLXtirso,  giomo  per  giumo.  ncl  Saixo   tii  Koiaa  Ucll  aiioo 


And  makes  your  land  luipjegaaMtt  if  cuth 
Could  be  10 ;  but  alone  she  will  not  wir, 

Tet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  Us  birth 

In  a  soil  where  the  mothen  Mi^  ISorth  men: 
Not  so  with  those  whose  souls  we  little  worth ; 

For  them  no  fortress  can  avail,— the  den 
Of  the  poor  reptile  which  pienffu  its  sting 
Is  more  secure  than  walls  of  adamant,  when 

The  hearts  of  those  within  an  quivering. 

Are  ye  not  brave  ?   Tes,  yet  the  Ausonian  soQ 
Hath  hearts,  and  hands,  md  arms,  and  hosts  to 

Against  Oppreasion ;  but  how  vain  the  toil,      [bring 
While  still  Division  sows  the  seeds  of  woe 
And  weakness,  till  the  stranger  reaps  the  spoiL 

Oh  1  my  own  beauteous  land  I  so  long  laid  low. 
So  long  the  grave  of  thy  own  children's  hopes, 
^Then  there  is  but  required  a  singie  Uow 

To  break  the  chain,  yet  —  yet  the  Avenger  stops. 
And  Doubt  and  Discord  step  *twixt  thine  and  thee. 
And  join  their  strength  to  that  which  with  thee 

What  is  there  wanting  then  to  set  thee  ftee,    [copes ; 
And  show  thy  beauty  in  ito  ftiUcst  light  ? 
To  make  the  Alps  impassable ;  and  we. 

Her  sons,  may  do  this  with  one  deed Unite. 


OAyTO    TOE   THIRD. 


FaoM  out  the  mass  of  never-dyfaig  ill,  [Sword, 

The  Plague,  the  Prince,  the   Stranger,   and  the 
Vials  of  wrath  but  emptied  to  reflU 

And  flow  again,  I  cannot  all  record 

That  crowds  on  my  prophetic  eye :  the  earth 
And  ocean  written  o'er  wouM  not  alTord 

Space  for  the  annal,  yet  it  shall  go  forth ; 

Yes,  all,  though  not  by  human  pen,  is  graven. 
There  where  the  fiurthest  suns  and  stars  have  birth. 

Spread  like  a  banner  at  the  gate  of  heaven, 
The  bloody  scroll  of  our  millennial  wrongs 
Waves,  and  the  echo  of  our  groans  is  driven 

Athwart  the  sound  of  archangelic  songs, 
And  Italy,  the  martyr*d  nation's  gore, 
Will  not  in  vain  arise  to  where  belongs 

Omnipotence  and  mercy  evermore : 

Like  to  a  harpstring  stricken  by  the  wind. 
The  sound  of  her  lament  shall,  rising  o*er 

The  seraph  voices,  touch  the  Almighty  Mind. 
Meantime  I,  humblest  of  thy  sons,  and  of 
Earth's  dust  by  immortality  reflned 

To  sense  and  suflfering,  though  the  vain  may  scoff. 
And  tyrants  threat,  and  meeker  victims  bow 
Before  the  storm  because  its  breath  is  rough. 

To  thee,  my  country  I  whom  before,  as  now, 
I  loved  and  love,  devote  the  mournful  lyre 
And  melancholy  gift  high  powers  allow 

To  read  the  future ;  and  if  now  my  fire 
Is  not  as  once  it  shone  o'er  thee,  forgive  1 
I  but  foretell  thy  fortunes  —  then  expire  ; 

Think  not  that  I  would  look  on  them  and  live. 
A  spirit  forces  me  to  see  and  speak. 
And  for  my  guerdon  grants  nor  to  survive ; 

My  heart  shall  be  pour'd  over  thee  and  break : 

MDXXVII,  scHtto  da  Jacopo  Buonarartc,  gmtiluomo  Sam« 
miniatesc,  che  vl  si  trovft  preicnte.  An  edition  of  It  was 
printetlat  Coloimc  in  !7*>fi,  to  which  is  prclixcJ  a  geocalugy 
of  the  Buonaparte  family.] 
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Tet  for  a  moment,  ere  I  most  retume 
Thjr  sable  web  of  sorrow,  let  me  take 

Over  the  gleams  that  flash  athwart  thy  gloom 
A  softer  glimpse ;  some  stars  shine  through  thy 
And  many  meteors,  and  above  thy  tomb      [night. 

Leans  sculptured  Beauty,  which  Death  cannot  blight ; 
And  from  thine  ashes  boundless  spirits  rise 
To  give  thee  honour,  and  the  earth  delight ; 

Thy  soil  shall  still  be  pregnant  with  the  wise, 
The  gay,  the  leam'd,  the  generous,  and  the  brave. 
Native  to  thee  as  summer  to  thy  skies, 

Conquerors  on  foreign  shores,  and  the  far  wave,  1 
Discoverers  of  new  worlds,  which  take  their  name ;  3 
For  the9  alone  they  have  no  arm  to  save, 

And  all  thy  recompense  is  in  their  fame, 

A  noble  one  to  them,  but  not  to  thee— 
.  Shall  they  be  glorious,  and  thou  still  the  same  ? 

Oh  I  more  than  these  illustrloos  &r  shall  be 
The  being — and  even  yet  he  may  be  bom — 
The  mortal  saviour  who  shall  set  them  free. 

And  see  thy  diadem,  so  changed,  and  worn 
By  fresh  barbarians,  on  thy  brow  replaced : 
And  the  sweet  sun  replenishing  thy  mom, 

Thy  moral  mom,  too  long  with  clouds  defaced. 
And  noxious  vqwurs  ftrom  Avemus  risen. 
Such  as  all  they  must  breathe  who  are  debased 

By  servitude,  and  have  the  mind  in  prison. 
Tet  through  this  centuried  eclipse  of  woe 
Some  voices  shall  be  heard,  and  earth  shall  listen ; 

Poets  shall  follow  in  the  path  I  show. 

And  make  it  broader ;  the  same  brilliant  sky 
AVhich  cheers  the  bbds  to  song  shall  bid  them  glow, 

And  raise  their  notes  as  natural  and  high ; 

Tuneftil  shall  be  their  numbers ;  they  shall  sing 
llany  of  love,  and  some  of  libert)', 

But  few  shall  soar  upon  that  eagle's  wing, 
And  look  in  the  sun*8  ftce  with  eagle's  gaxe. 
All  free  and  fearless  as  the  feathcr'd  king. 

But  fly  more  near  the  earth ;  how  many  a  phrase 
Sublime  shall  lavish  *d  be  on  some  small  prince 
In  all  the  prodigality  of  praise  I 

And  language,  eloquently  fiUse,  evince 

The  harlotry  of  genius,  which,  like  beauty. 
Too  oft  forgets  its  own  self-reverence. 

And  looks  on  prostitution  as  a  duty. 
He  who  once  enters  in  a  tyrant's  hall' 
As  guest  is  slave,  his  thoughts  become  a  booty, 

And  the  flrst  day  which  sees  the  chain  enthral 
A  captive,  sees  his  half  of  manhood  gone — < 
The  soul's  emasculation  saddens  all 

His  spirit ;  thus  the  Bard  too  near  the  throne 
Quails  finom  his  inspiration,  bound  to  pUast, — 
How  servile  is  the  task  to  please  alone  1 

To  smooth  the  verse  to  suit  his  sovereign's  ease 
And  royal  leisure,  nor  too  much  prolong 
Aught  save  his  eulogy,  and  find,  and  seise. 

Or  force,  or  forge  fit  argument  of  song  I  [bles. 

Thus  trammell'd,  thus  condemn'd  to  Flattery's  tre- 
He  toils  through  all,  still  trembling  to  be  wrong : 

For  fear  some  noble  thoughts,  like  heavenly  rebels. 
Should  rise  up  in  high  treason  to  his  brain. 
He  sings,  as  the  Athenian  spoke,  with  pebbles 

In 's  mouth,  lest  truth  should  stammer  thro'  his  strain. 

1  Alexander  of  Panna,  Spinola,  Petcara,  Eugene  of  Saroy, 

Montecuoco. 
*  Columbus,  Americui  Vetpatlus,  Sebastian  Cabot 
s  A  Tcrse  from  the  Greek  tragedians,  trlth  which  Pompcy 

took  leare  of  Corneliaon  entering  the  boat  in  which  he  was  slain. 


But  out  of  the  long  file  of  sonneteers 

There  shall  be  some  who  will  not  sing  in  vain. 

And  he,  their  prince,  shall  rank  among  my  peers,  * 
And  love  shall  be  his  torment ;  but  his  grief 
Shall  make  an  Immortality  of  tears. 

And  Italy  shall  haO  him  as  the  Chief 
Of  Poet^Iovers,  and  his  higher  song 
Of  Freedom  wreathe  him  with  as  green  a  leaf. 

But  in  a  fhrther  age  shall  rise  along 

The  banks  of  Po  two  greater  still  than  he ; 

The  world  which  smiled  on  him  shall  do  them  wrong 

Till  they  are  ashes,  and  repose  with  me. 
The  flrst  will  make  an  epoch  with  his  lyre, 
And  fill  the  earth  with  feats  of  chivalry : 

His  fimcy  like  a  rainbow,  and  his  fire. 

Like  that  of  Heaven,  immortal,  and  his  thought 
Borne  onward  with  a  wing  that  cannot  tire : 

Pleasure  shall,  like  a  butterfly  new  caught, 
Flutter  her  lovely  pinions  o'er  his  theme. 
And  Art  itself  seem  hito  Nature  wrought 

By  the  transparency  of  his  bright  dream.  >* 
The  second,  of  a  tenderer,  sadder  mood. 
Shall  pour  his  soul  out  o'er  Jerusalem ; 

He,  too,  shall  sing  of  arms,  and  Christian  blood 
Shed  where  Christ  bled  fbr  man  ;  and  his  high  harp 
Shall,  by  the  willow  over  Jordan's  flood* 

Revive  a  song  of  Sion,  and  the  sharp 
Conflict,  and  final  triumph  of  the  brave 
And  pious,  and  the  strifis  of  hell  to  warp 

Their  hearts  finom  their  great  purpose,  until  wave 
The  red-cross  banners  where  the  flrst  red  Cron 
Was  cilmson'd  from  his  veins  who  died  to  save, 

Shall  be  his  sacred  argument ;  the  loss 
Of  years,  of  fkvour,  flreedom,  even  of  fimie 
Contested  for  a  time,  while  the  smooth  gloos 

Of  courts  would  slide  o'er  his  fbrgotten  name. 
And  call  captivity  a  kindness,  meant 
To  shield  him  firom  insanity  or  shame, 

Such  shall  be  his  meet  guerdon  I  who  was  sent 
To  be  Christ's  Laureate — they  reward  him  well  1 
Florence  dooms  me  but  death  or  banishment, 

Ferrara  him  a  pittance  and  a  cell. 

Harder  to  bear  and  less  deserved,  for  I 

Had  stung  the  fhctions  which  I  strove  to  quell ; 

But  this  meek  man,  who  with  a  lover's  eye 

Will  look  on  earUi  and  heaven,  and  who  will  deign 
To  embalm  with  bis  celestial  flattery 

As  poor  a  thing  as  e'er  was  spawn'd  to  rdgn, 
What  will  A«  do  to  merit  such  a  doom  ? 
Perhaps  hell  /ooe, — and  is  not  love  in  vain 

Torture  enough  without  a  living  tomb  ? 
Tet  it  wHI  be  so — he  and  his  compeer. 
The  Bard  of  Chivalry,  will  both  consume 

In  penury  and  pain  too  many  a  year. 
And,  dying  in  despondency,  bequeath 
To  the  kind  world,  which  scarce  will  yield  a  tear, 

A  heritage  enriching  all  who  breathe 
With  the  wealth  of  a  genuine  poet's  sou)^ 
And  to  the  country  a  redoubled  wreath 

Unmatch'd  by  time ;  not  Hellas  can  unroll 
Through  her  olympiads  two  such  names,  though  one 
Of  hers  be  mighty ; — and  Is  this  the  whole 

Of  such  men's  destiny  beneath  the  sun  ?  ^ 

*  The  Terse  and  sentiment  are  taken  from  Homer, 

*  Petrarch. 

*  [**  Why  U  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  Inridious  andtoocom* 
mon  practice  of  weighing  the  transcendent  talents  of  Ariosto 
and  Tasso  in  opposite,  and  as  it  were  contendiog,  wcalttf 
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Must  all  the  finer  thoughts,  the  thrUUng  sense. 
The  electric  blood  with  which  their  arteries  run. 

Their  body's  sdf-tuned  soul  with  the  intense 
Feeling  of  that  which  is,  and  fancy  of 
That  which  should  be,  to  such  a  recompense 

Conduct  ?  shall  their  bright  plumage  on  the  rough 
Storm  be  still  scatter*d  ?     Yes,  and  it  must  be ; 
For,  form*d  (^  fiir  too  penetrable  stuff. 

These  birds  of  FaradUe  but  long  to  flee 
Back  to  their  native  mansion,  soon  they  find 
£arth*s  mist  with  their  pure  pinions  not  agree, 

And  die  or  are  degraded ;  for  the  mind 
Succumbs  to  long  infection,  and  despair. 
And  vulture  passions  fiying  close  behind. 

Await  the  moment  to  assail  and  tear; 
And  when  at  length  the  winged  wanderers  stoop. 
Then  is  the  prey-birds*  triumph,  then  they  share 

The  spoil,  o*erpower'd  at  length  by  one  fell  swoop. 
Tet  some  have  been  untouch'd  who  leam'd  to  bear. 
Some  whom  no  power  could  ever  force  to  droop. 

Who  could  resist  themselves  even,  hardest  care ! 
And  task  most  hopeless ;  but  some  such  have  been. 
And  if  my  name  amongst  the  number  were. 

That  destiny  austere,  and  yet  serene, 

Were  prouder  than  more  dazxling  fiime  unbless'd ; 
The  Alp*s  snow  summit  nearer  heaven  is  seen 

Than  the  volcano's  fierce  eruptive  crest. 

Whose  splendour  from  the  black  abyss  is  fiung. 
While  the  scorch*d  mountain,  from  whose  burning 
breast 

A  temporary  torturing  flame  is  wrung. 
Shines  for  a  night  of  terror,  then  repels 
Its  flre  back  to  the  hell  from  whence  it  sprung, 

The  hell  which  in  its  entrails  ever  dwells. 


CANTO    THE    FOURTH. 


MiwKT  are  poets  who  have  never  penned 
Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best : 
They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would  not  lend 

Their  thoughts  to  meaner  beings ;  they  compress'd 
The  god  within  them,  and  nyoin*d  the  stars 
Unlaureird  upon  earth,  but  for  more  blessed 

Than  those  who  are  degraded  by  the  jars 
Of  passion,  and  their  frailties  link'd  to  fame. 
Conquerors  of  high  renown,  but  fUll  of  scars. 

Mciny  are  poets,  but  without  the  name. 
For  what  is  poesy  but  to  create 

Reader  1  If  you  hnve  already  had  the  delight  of  perusing  the 
last  production  of  Lord  Byron's  muse,  how  must  you  have 
admired  those  exouisitcly  beautiful  and  afler ting  portraitures 
of  the  two  raatcliless  poets  which  conclude  the  third  canto  of 
the  *  Prophecr  of  Dante  ! '  We  there  see  them  contrasted 
without  such  invidious  comparison,  or  depreciation  of  the  one 
to  exalt  the  other ;  and  characterised  in  numbers,  st^ie,  and 
sentiment,  so  wonderfully  Daniesoue^  that  —  mastering  our 
uncongenial  language,  and  habitual  modes  of  thought  as  well 
as  expression  —  they  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  very 
genius  of  the  tnarrivabiie  Dante  himselt"  —  Gl£>'be£V1b, 
Ricciardetto^  p.  106.] 

1  The  cupola  of  St  Peter's. 

s  ['*  If,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, "  the  high  admiration  and 
esteem  in  which  Michael  Angelo  has  been  held  by  all  nations, 
and  io  all  ages,  should  be  put  to  the  account  of  prejudice,  it 
must  still  he  granted  that  those  prejudices  could  not  have 
been  entertain^  without  a  cause :  the  ground  of  our  prejudice 
then  t>ccomes  the  source  of  our  admiration.  But  from  what- 
ever it  proceeds,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  it  will  not,  I  hope, 
be  thoaght  presumptuous  in  me  to  ap(>ear  in  the  train,  I  can- 
not say  of  tiis  imitators,  but  of  his  .idmirers.  I  have  taken 
another  course,  one  more  suited  to  my  abilities,  and  to  the 
taste  of  the  times  in  which  I  live.    Yet,  however  unequal  I 
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From  overfoeling  good  or  ill ;  and  aim 

At  an  external  lifo  beyond  our  Ihte, 

And  be  the  new  Prometheus  of  new  men. 
Bestowing  fire  from  heaven,  and  then,  too  late. 

Finding  the  pleasure  given  repaid  with  pain. 
And  vultures  to  the  heart  of  the  bestower, 
'Who,  having  lavished  his  high  gift  in  vain. 

Lies  chained  to  his  lone  rock  by  the  scapshore  ? 
So  be  it :  we  can  bear.  — But  thus  all  they 
Whose  intellect  is  an  o'ennastering  power 

Which  still  recoils  from  its  encumbering  day 
Or  lightens  it  to  spirit,  whatsoe'er 
The  form  which  their  creations  may  essay. 

Are  bards  ;  the  kindled  marble's  bust  may  wear 
More  poesy  upon  its  speaking  brow 
Than  aught  less  than  the  Homeric  page  may  bew; 

One  noble  stroke  with  a  whole  life  may  glow. 
Or  deify  the  canvass  tiU  it  shine 
With  beauty  so  surpassing  all  below. 

That  they  who  kneel  to  idols  so  divine 
Break  no  conmiandment,  for  high  heaven  is  there 
Transfrised,  transfiguiated :  and  the  line 

Of  poesy,  which  peoples  but  the  air 
With  thought  and  beings  (^  our  thought  refiected. 
Can  do  no  more :  then  let  the  artist  share 

The  palm,  he  shares  the  peril,  and  d<gected 
Faints  o'er  the  labour  unapproved — Alas  1 
Despair  and  Genius  are  too  oft  connected. 

Within  the  ages  which  before  me  pass 
Art  shall  restune  and  equal  even  the  sway 
AVhich  with  ApeUes  and  old  Phidias 

She  held  in  Hellas*  unforgotten  day. 
Te  shall  be  taught  by  Ruin  to  revive 
The  Grecian  forms  at  least  from  their  decay. 

And  Roman  souls  at  last  again  shall  live 
In  Roman  works  wrought  by  Italian  hands. 
And  temples,  loftier  than  the  old  temples,  give 

New  wonders  to  the  world  ;  and  while  still  stands 
The  austere  Pantheon,  into  heaven  shall  soar 
A  dome  i,  its  image,  while  the  base  expands 

Into  a  fane  surpassing  all  before. 

Such  as  all  flesh  shall  fiock  to  kneel  in :  ne*er 
Such  sight  hath  been  unfolded  by  a  door 

As  this,  to  which  all  nations  shall  repair. 
And  lay  their  sins  at  this  huge  gate  of  heaven. 
And  the  bold  Architect  unto  whose  care 

The  daring  charge  to  raise  it  shall  be  given. 
Whom  all  arts  shall  acknowledge  as  their  lord,  > 
Whether  into  the  marble  chaos  driven 

His  chisel  bid  the  Hebrews,  at  whose  word 

feel  mrself  to  that  attempt,  were  I  now  to  begin  the  world 
again.  1  would  tread  in  the  steps  of  that  great  master.  To 
kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment,  to  catch  the  slightest  of  bis  per- 
fections, would  be  glory  and  distinction  enough  for  an  am- 
bitious man."  —  Sir  Joshua  REYNOLm'x  Disoomrses.  roL  IL 
p.  21&] 

'  The  statue  of  Moses  oo  the  monnment  of  Julius  IL 

SONETTO 
Dt  Giopanni  Battista  Zappi. 

Chi  i  costui,  che  in  dura  pietra  soolto, 
Siede  gigante ;  e  le  piii  illustrf,  e  conte 
Opre  ueil'  arte  avranza,  e  ba  vire,  e  proote 
Le  labbra  s),  che  le  parole  ascolto  ? 

Quest*  ^  Iklost ;  ben  me  'I  diceva  11  folto 
Onor  del  mento,  e  '1  doppio  raggio  in  (hnte. 
Quest'  d  Mos^.  quando  soeodea  del  monte, 
E  gran  parte  del  Nume  avea  nei  vol  to 

Tal  era  alior,  che  le  sonanti.  e  vaste 
Acque  ei  so»pcse  a  se  d'  Intomo.  e  tale 
Quando  il  mar  chiuse,  e  ne  fe  tomha  altniL 

E  voi  sue  turbe  un  rio  vitcllo  alzaste  ? 
Alzata  aveste  ima^  a  questa  eguole  I 
Ch*  era  men  fuilo  1'  adorar  costuL 
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Israel  left  Egypt,  stop  the  wives  in  stone. 
Or  hues  of  Hell  be  by  his  pencil  pour'd 

Over  the  damn*d  before  the  Judgment-throne,  i 
.  Such  as  I  saw  them,  such  as  all  shall  see. 
Or  fines  be  built  of  grandeur  yet  unknown. 

The  stream  of  his  great  thoughts  shall  spring  firom  me, ' 
The  Ohibelllne,  who  traversed  the  three  realms 
Which  form  the  empire  of  eternity. 

Amidst  the  clash  of  swords,  and  clang  of  helms. 
The  age  which  I  anticipate,  no  less 
Shall  be  the  Age  of  Beauty,  and  while  whelms 

Calamity  the  nations  with  distress. 
The  genius  of  my  country  shall  arise, 
A  Cedar  towering  o'er  the  Wilderness, 

Lovely  in  all  its  branches  to  all  eyes, 
Fragrant  as  fiilr,  and  recognised  afiir, 
Wafting  its  native  incense  through  the  skies. 

Sovereigns  shall  pause  amidst  their  sport  of  war, 
Wean*d  for  an  hour  from  blood,  to  turn  and  gaxe 
On  canvass  or  on  stone ;  and  they  who  mar 

All  beauty  upon  earth,  compelled  to  praise, 

Shall  feel  the  power  of  that  which  they  destroy ; 
And  Art's  mistaken  gratitude  shall  raise 

To  t}-rants  who  but  take  her  for  a  toy 
Emblems  and  monuments,  and  prostitute 
Her  charms  to  pontifb  proud  >,  who  but  employ 

The  man  of  genius  as  the  meanest  brute 
To  bear  a  burthen,  and  to  serve  a  need. 
To  sell  his  labours,  and  his  soul  to  boot. 

^Vho  toils  for  nations  may  be  poor  indeed. 
But  tne ;  who  sweats  for  monarchs  is  no  more 
Than  the  gilt  chamberlain,  who,  clothed  and  fee'd, 

Stands  sleek  and  slavish,  bowing  at  his  door. 
Oh,  Fower  that  rulest  and  inspirest  I  how 
Is  it  that  they  on  earth,  whose  earthly  power 

[**  And  wbo  it  h«  that,  shaped  in  icidptured  stone. 
Sits  giant-like  ?  stern  monument  of  art 
Unparailel'd  while  languege  seems  to  start 
From  his  prompt  lips,  and  we  his  precepts  own  ? 
—  'T  is  Moses ;  by  his  beard's  thick  honours  known. 
And  the  twin  beams  that  from  his  temples  dart ; 
'TIs  Moses  ;  seated  on  the  mount  apart. 
Whilst  yet  the  Godhead  o>r  his  features  shone 
Such  once  he  look'd,  when  ocean's  sounding  wave 
Suspended  hung,  and  such  amidst  the  storm. 
When  o'er  his  toBa  the  refluent  waters  roar'dL 
An  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engrare ; 
But  had  they  raised  this  awe-commanding  form, 
Then  had  they  with  less  guilt  their  work  adored.** 

RoGcas.] 
1  The  last  Judgment,  in  the  SIstlne  Chapel.  —  ["  It  Is  ob- 
rious,  throughout  Michael  Angelo's  works,  that  the  poetical 
mind  of  Dante  Influenced  his  feelings.  The  demons  In  the 
Last  Judgment,  with  ail  their  mixed  and  various  passions, 
may  find  a  prototype  in '  La  DWlna  Commedix'  The  figures 
rising  from  the  grave  mark  his  study  of  *  L' Inferno  e  ii  Pur. 
gatorio  ;*  and  the  subject  of  the  Braxen  Serpent,  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  must  remind  every  reader  of  cauto  xxv.  doll'  Inferno, 
where  the  flying  serpents,  the  writhtngs  and  contortions  of 
the  human  bisdy  fh>m  envenomed  wounds,  are  described  with 
pathos  and  horror ;  and  the  execution  of  Ilaman,  in  ttie  op- 
posite angle  of  the  same  ceiling,  is  doubtless  designed  from 
these  lines,  >- 

*  Fol  (rfovve  denCro  all'  alta  fantasia 
Un  crociflsso  dlspettoso  e  flero 
Nella  sua  vista,  e  cotal  si  morla. 
Intomo  ed  esso  era  '1  grande  Assuero 
Rster  sua  sposa,  e  '1  giusto  Mardocheo, 
Che  fu  a]  dire  ed  al  far  cosl  'ntcra'  "  —  Doppa.] 

*  I  have  read  somewhere  <  If  I  do  not  err,  for  I  cannot  re- 
collect where.)  that  Dante  was  so  great  a  favourite  of  Michael 
Angelo's,  that  he  had  deaigned  the  whole  of  the  Divlna  Com- 
media ;  but  that  the  volume  containing  these  studies  was  lost 
by  sea.  — ["  Michael  Angelo's  copv  of  Dance,"  says  Duppfc, 
"  was  a  large  folio,  with  I..andlno  s  commcntarv  ;  and  upon 
the  broad  margin  of  the  leaves  he  deslgnnl,  with  a  pen  and 
ink,  all  the  Interesting  subjects.  This  booli  was  possessed  by 
Antonio  Montauti,  a  sculptor  and  architect  of  Florence,  who, 
being  appointed  architect  to  St.  Peter's,  removed  to  Rome, 
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Is  likest  thine  in  heaven  in  outward  show, 
Least  like  to  thee  in  attributes  divine. 
Tread  on  the  universal  necks  that  bow, 

And  then  assure  us  that  their  rights  are  thine  ? 
And  how  iff  it  that  they,  the  sons  of  ikme. 
Whose  Inspiration  seems  to  them  to  shine 

Fh>m  high,  they  whom  the  nations  oftest  name. 
Must  pass  their  days  in  penury  or  pain. 
Or  step  to  grandeur  through  the  paths  of  shame. 

And  wear  a  deeper  brand  and  gaudier  chain  ? 
Or  if  their  destiny  be  bom  aloof 
From  lowliness,  or  tempted  thence  in  vain. 

In  their  own  souls  sustain  a  harder  proofs 
The  inner  war  of  passions  deep  and  fierce  ? 
Florence !  when  thy  harsh  sentence  rased  my  roof^ 

I  loved  thee ;  but  the  vengeance  of  my  verse. 
The  hate  of  ix^uries  which  every  year 
Makes  greater,  and  accumulates  my  curse. 

Shall  live,  outliving  all  thou  boldest  dear, 

Thy  pride,  thy  wealth,  thy  f^edom,  and  even  tluU, 
The  most  infernal  of  aU  evils  here. 

The  sway  of  petty  tyrants  in  a  state ; 
For  such  sway  is  not  limited  to  kings, 
And  demagogues  yield  to  them  but  in  date. 

As  swept  off  sooner ;  in  all  deadly  things 
Which  make  men  hate  themselves,  and  one  another. 
In  discord,  cowardice,  cruelty,  all  that  springs 

From  Death  the  Sin-born*s  incest  with  his  mother. 
In  rank  oppression  in  its  rudest  shape. 
The  faction  Chief  is  but  the  Sultan*s  brother. 

And  the  worst  despots  fiu:  less  human  ape : 
Florence  I  when  this  lone  spirit,  which  so  long 
Team*d  as  the  captive  toiling  at  escape, 

To  fly  back  to  thee  in  despite  of  wrong, 
An  exile,  saddest  of  all  prisoners,  * 

and  shipped  his  efllBCts  at  Leghorn  for  CIvIta  Veechla,  among 
which  was  this  edition  of  Dante :  In  the  voyage  the  vessel 
foundered  at  sea,  and  It  was  unfortunately  lost  In  the  wreck."] 

>  See  the  treatment  of  Michael  Angelo  by  Julius  II.,  and 
his  neglect  by  Leo  X. —  [Julius  II.  was  no  sooner  seated  on 
the  pmpal  throne  than  ho  was  surrounded  bv  men  of  genius, 
and  Aiichael  Angelo  was  among  the  first  invited  to  his  court. 
The  pope  had  a  personal  attadiment  to  him,  and  conversed 
with  mm  upon  every  subject,  as  well  as  sculpture,  with 
familiarity  and  friendship ;  and,  that  he  might  visit  him  fre- 
quently, and  with  perfect  convenience,  caused  a  covered 
bridge  to  be  made  from  the  Vatican  palace  to  his  study,  to 
enable  him  to  pass  at  all  timet  without  being  observed.  On 
paying  his  visit  one  momltig,  Michael  Angelo  was  rudely 
interrupted  by  the  person  In  waiting,  who  said,  *'  I  have  an 
order  not  to  let  you  enter."  Michael  felt  with  Indignation 
this  unmerited  disgrace,  and,  in  the  warmth  of  resentment, 
desired  him  to  tell  the  Pope,  **  fh>m  that  time  forward,  if  his 
Holiness  should  want  him,  he  should  have  to  seek  him  in 
another  place.  On  he  return  home,  he  ordered  his  servants 
to  sell  the  fkimiture  in  his  house  to  the  Jews,  and  to  follow 
him  to  Florcnceii  Himself,  the  same  evening,  took  post,  and 
arrived  at  Poggibonsl  caatle,in  Tuscany,  before  he  rested.  The 
Pope  dispatched  five  couriers,  with  orders  to  conduct  him 
back:  but  he  was  not  overtaken  until  he  was  in  a  foreign 
state.  A  reconciliation  was,  however,  a  few  months  after,  ef- 
fected at  Bologna,  through  the  mediation  of  the  gonfaloniere. 
As  Michael  Angelo  entered  the  presence  ohamber,  the  Pope 
gave  him  an  askance  look  of  displeasure,  and  after  a  short 
pause  saluted  him,  "  In  the  stead  of  your  coming  to  us,  you 
seem  to  have  expected  that  we  should  wait  upon  you." 
Michael  Angelo  replied  with  submission,  that  his  error  arose 
from  too  hastily  feeling  a  disgrace  that  he  was  unconscious  of 
meriting,  and  hoped  his  Holiness  would  pardon  what  was 
past.  The  Pope  thereupon  gave  him  his  benediction,  and  re- 
stored him  to  nis  friendship.  The  whole  reign  of  Leo  X.  was 
a  blank  In  the  life  of  Michael  Angela — Dufpa.] 

*  [In  his  **  Convito,"  Dante  speaks  of  his  banishment,  and 
the  poverty  and  distress  which  attended  it,  in  very  affocting 
terms.  **  Alas  I  '*  said  he,  **  had  it  pleased  the  Dispenser  of 
the  Universe,  that  the  occasion  of  this  excuse  had  never  ex- 
isted ;  that  neither  others  had  committed  wrong  against  me, 
ner  I  suffered  unjustly ;  sutftrcd,  I  say,  the  punishment  of 
exile  and  of  poverty ;  since  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  dtlsens 
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Who  haa  the  whole  world  for  a  dungeon  itrong, 
Seas,  mountains,  and  the  horixon's  verge  for  bars, 

AThich  shut  him  fh>m  the  sole  small  spot  of  earth 

\^ere whatsoe'er  his  fate — he  still  were  hers. 

His  country's,  and  might  die  where  he  had  birth  — 

Florence !  when  this  lone  spirit  shall  return 

To  kindred  spirits,  thou  wilt  feel  my  worth. 
And  seek  to  honour  with  an  empty  urn 

The  ashes  thou  shalt  ne*er  obtain  >  — Abs ! 

"  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  my  people ? **s  Stem 
Are  all  thy  dealings,  but  in  this  they  pass 

The  limits  of  man*s  common  malice,  for 

of  that  fairest  and  most  renowned  daughter  of  Rome,  Flo- 
renoe,  to  cast  me  forth  out  of  her  sweet  bosom.  In  which  I 
had  my  birth  and  nourishment  eren  to  the  ripeness  of  my 
age.  and  in  which,  with  her  good-will.  1  desire,  with  all  my 
heart,  to  rest  this  wearied  spirit  of  mine,  and  to  terminate  the 
time  allotted  to  me  on  earth.  Wandering  orer  almost  erery 
part,  to  which  this  our  language  extends,  I  hare  gone  about 
like  a  mendicant,  showing  against  mr  will  the  wound  with 
which  fortune  has  smitten  me,  and  which  is  often  Imputed  to 
his  ill-deserrinff  on  whom  it  it  inflicted.  I  have,  indeed, 
been  a  resscl  without  sail  and  without  steerage,  carried  about 
to  dirers  portt,  and  roads,  and  shores,  by  the  dry  wind  that 
springs  out  of  sad  poverty,  and  hare  appeared  before  the 
eyes  of  many  who,  perhaps,  from  some  report  that  had  reached 
them,  had  imagined  me  of  a  different  form ;  in  whose  sight 
not  only  my  person  was  disparaged,  but  erery  action  of  mine 
became  of  leu  value,  as  well  already  performed,  as  those 
which  yet  remained  for  me  to  attempt.'*] 

1  [About  the  year  IS16.  the  friends  of  Dante  succeeded  In 
obtaining  his  restoration  to  hU  country  and  his  possessions, 
on  condition  that  he  should  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and, 
entering  a  churchjjthere  avow  nlmself  guilty,  and  ask  pardon 
of  the  republic.  The  following  was  his  answer,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  one  of  his  kinsmen :  —  "  From  rnur  letter,  which  I 
received  with  due  respect  and  aflfection,  I  observe  how  much 
you  have  at  heart  my  restoration  to  my  country.  1  am  bound 
to  you  the  more  gratefiilly,  that  an  exile  rarely  finds  a  friend. 
But,  after  mature  consideration,  I  must,  by  my  answer,  dis- 
appoint the  wishes  of  some  little  minds ;  and  I  confide  In  the 
judgment  to  which  your  impartiality  and  prudence  will  lead 
you.  Your  nephew  and  mine  has  written  to  me,  what  indeed 
had  been  mendooed  by  many  other  fHends,  that  by  a  decree 
coocemlnff  the  exiles,  1  am  allowed  to  return  to  Florence, 

Erovided  i  pay  a  certain  sura  of  money,  and  sulnnit  to  the 
umillation  of^ asking  and  receiving  absolution :  wherein,  my 
J'ather,  I  see  two  propositions  that  are  ridiculous  and  imper- 
tinent. I  speak  of  the  Impertinence  of  those  who  mention 
such  condinoos  to  me :  for  in  your  letter,  dictated  by  judg- 
ment aynd  discretion,  there  Is  no  such  thing.  Is  such  an 
invitation  to  return  to  his  country  glorious  for  Dante,  after 
suffering  in  exile  almost  fifteen  years  ?  Is  it  thus,  then,  they 
would  recompense  Innocence  which  all  the  world  knows,  and 
the  labour  and  fktigue  of  unremitting  study  ?  Far  from  the 
man  who  Is  familiar  with  philosophy  be  the  senseless  base- 
ness of  a  heart  of  earth,  that  could  do  like  a  little  sciolist,  and 
Imitate  the  in&my  of  some  others,  by  offering  himself  up  as 
It  were  In  chains.  Far  fh>m  the  man  who  cries  aloud  for 
justice  this  compromise,  by  his  money,  with  his  persecutors  1 
No,  my  Father,  this  Is  not  the  way  that  shall  leaa  me  back  to 
my  country.  But  I  shall  return  with  hasty  steps,  if  you  or 
any  other  can  open  to  me  a  way  that  shall  not  derogate  from 
the  Ihme  and  honour  of  Dante ;  but  If  by  no  such  waj  Flo- 
rence can  be  entered,  then  Florence  I  shall  never  enter. 
^Vhat !  shall  I  not  every  where  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  s\m  and 
stars  ?  and  may  I  not  seek  and  contemplate,  in  every  comer 
of  the  earth  naider  the  canopy  of  heaven,  consoling  and  de- 
lightfVU  truth,  without  first  rendering  mt^clf  inglorious,  nay 
infamous,  to  the  people  and  republic  of  Florence  ?  Bread,  I 
hope,  will  not  fidl  me.'*  Tet  he  continued  to  experience 
**  How  salt  the  savour  is  of  others'  bread. 
How  hard  the  passage  to  descend  and  climb 
By  others*  stairs  I* 

His  countrymen  persecuted  even  his  memory :  he  was  ez> 
communicated  after  death  by  the  Pope.] 


All  that  a  citiaea  could  be  I  was ; 
Raised  by  thy  will,  all  thine  in  peace  or  war. 

And  for  this  thou  hast  warr'd  with  me.— "T  is  done : 

I  may  not  overleap  the  eternal  bar 
Built  up  between  us,  and  will  die  aloac^ 

Beholding  with  the  dark  eye  of  a  seer 

The  evil  days  to  gifted  souls  foreshown. 
Foretelling  them  to  those  who  will  not  hear. 

As  in  the  old  time,  till  the  hour  be  come 

When  Truth  shall  strike  their  eyes  tfaroiigh  manj 
a  tear. 
And  make  them  own  the  Prophet  in  his  tomb,  s 

s  **  B  scrisse  piii  volte  non  solamente  a  pvtieolarl  dttMBnl 
del  reggimentq,  ma  ancora  id  popolo,  e  intra  1*  altre  ana 


EpistoU  assai  lunga  cfae  cominda:  —  *  rmmh  mi,  qwMJlKi 
tAtr  "  —  Vita  di  Damte,  teritta  da  Liomardt  Antima. 

*  [Dante  died  at  Ravenna  in  1321.  In  the  Mince  of  faia  p*. 
tron.  Guide  Novello  da  Polenta,  who  testified  \iiM  sorrow  and 
respect  by  the  sumptuousness  of  his  obsequies,  and  l^ghring 
orders  to  erect  a  monument,  which  he  dhl  not  live  to  com- 
plete. His  countrymen  showed,  too  late,  that  they  knew  the 
value  of  what  they  had  lost.  At  the  beginnhis  of  the  next 
centuiT.  they  entreated  that  the  mortal  rmains  of  their 
illustrious  citizen  might  be  restored  to  them,  and  deposited 
among  the  tombs  of  their  fathers.  But  the  people  of  Ra- 
venna were  unwilling  to  part  with  the  sad  and  honourabte 
memorial  of  their  own  hospitality.  No  better  success  at- 
tended the  subsequent  nogoti.itions  of  the  Flocentinca  far 
the  same  purpose,  though  renewed  under  the  auspices  of 
Leo  X..  and  conducted  through  the  powerftd  ■— ««««>Wn  of 
Michael  Ancelo. 

Never  did  any  poem  rise  so  suddenly  Into  nedee.  after  the 
death  of  its  author,  as  the  DIvina  Commedia.  About  the  year 
13-U,  Giovanni  Vbconti,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  selected  sui  of 
the  roost  learned  men  in  Italy,  — two  divtnes.  two  philoso- 
phers, and  two  Florentines,  —  and  gave  them  in  charge  lo 
contribute  their  joint  endeavours  towards  the  compilatian  eC 
an  ample  comment,  a  copy  of  which  Is  preserved  in  the  Lmi- 
rcntian  library.  At  FloDmce,  a  public  lectors  was  foaidfd 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  poem,  which  was  at  the  — ^ir 
time  the  boast  and  the  discrace  of  the  d^.  The  decree  for 
this  instltudon  was  passed  ui  1373 ;  and  In  that  year  lln«v>^rrio 
was  appointed,  with  a  salary  of  a  hundred  lortos,  to  deliver 
lectures  in  one  of  the  churches  oo  the  flrst  of  their  poets. 
The  example  of  Florence  was  speedily  folknred  by  Boiocna, 
Pisa,  Piacenza,  and  Venice.  It  Is  only  within  a  few  rears 
that  the  merits  of  this  great  and  origiuil  poet  were  attended 
to  and  made  known  In  this  country.  And  this  seenu  to  be 
owing  to  a  translation  of  the  very  pathetle  story  of  Count 
Ugolino ;  to  the  judicious  and  spiritoa  summary  giren  of  this 
poem  in  the  31st  section  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry; 
and  to  Mr.  Hayley's  translations  of  the  three  cantos  of  the 
Inferno.  **  Dante  believed,"  sa^s  Ugo  Foaoolo.  **  that,  l^  his 
suflbrlngs  on  earth,  he  atoned  for  the  errors  of  humanity-. 

*  Ma  la  bontk  dlvlna  ha  si  gran  braeda, 
Che  prende  d6  che  si  rivolge  a  lei.' 

*  So  wide  arms 
Hath  goodness  biflnite.  that  it 
All  who  turn  to  It.*-. 

And  he  seems  to  addreu  Heaven  in  the  attftude  of  a 
shipper,  rather  than  a  suppliant.  Being  convinced  *  dut 
Man  is  then  truly  happy  when  he  freely  exercises  all  his 
energies,'  he  walked  through  the  world  with  an  assured  step, 
'keeping  his  vigils'— 

*  So  tliat  nor  night  nor  slumber  with  dose  stealth 
Convcy'd  (toui  him  a  single  step  in  all 
The  goings  on  of  time.' 

He  collected  the  opinions,  the  follies,  the  vldssitudes,  the 
miseries,  and  the  passions  that  agitate  mankind ;  and  left 
behind  him  a  monument,  which,  while  it  humbles  us  by  the 
representation  of  our  own  wretchedness,  sboukl  make  us 
glory  that  we  partake  of  the  same  nature  wtth  such  a  roan, 
and  encourage  us  to  make  the  best  use  of  oar 
existence."] 
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DANTE,  L'lNFEIlNO.  « 
OANTO  r. 

SiKM  la  terra  dove  nata  fui 

Su  la  marina,  dove  U  Po  dlscendc. 

Per  aver  pace  col  aegtiaci  sui. 
Amor,  che  al  cor  gentU  ratto  s*  appreiidc, 

Prese  costui  dclla  bella  persona 

Che  ml  fu  tolta ;  e  U  modo  ancor  ra*  ofTonde. 
Amor,  che  a  nullo  amato  amar  perdona. 

Mi  prese  del  costui  placer  si  forte, 

Che,  come  vedl,  ancor  non  m'  abbandona ; 
Amor  condusse  not  ad  una  morte : 

Caina^  attende  chl  in  vita  ci  tpcnse  :  ^ 

<  [This  tratuUdon.  of  wluU  is  generallr  considered  the 
mo«t  exquistteljr  pathetic  episode  in  the  Dlrina  Comxnedia, 
was  executed  in  Alarch,  1820.  nt  lUrenna,  where.  Just  five 
centuries  before,  and  in  the  Tery  house  in  which  the  unfortu- 
nate ladjr  was  bom.  Dante's  poem  had  been  composed. 

In  miti^ion  of  the  crime  of  Francesca,  Boccaccio  relates, 
that  **  Guido  enga^pcd  to  giro  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Laodotto,  the  eldest  son  of  his  enemy,  the  master  of  Rimini. 
I  juidotto.  who  was  hideously  deformed  in  countenance  and 
figure,  foresaw  that,  if  he  presented  himself  in  person,  he 
should  be  rejected  by  the  lady.  He  therefore  resolred  to 
marry  her  by  proxy,  and  sent  as  his  represenUtive  his  younger 
brother,  Paolo,  the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished  man 
in  ail  Italy.  Francesca  saw  Paolo  arriTe,  and  imagined  she 
beheld  her  Aiture  husband.  That  mistake  was  the  com- 
mencement of  her  passion.  The  friends  of  Guido  addressed 
him  in  strong  remonstrances,  and  moumfiil  predictions  of 
the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  a  daughter,  whose  high 
spirit  would  never  brook  to  be  sacrificed  with  impunity.  But 
Guido  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  make  war ;  and  the 
necessities  of  the  politician  orercame  the  feelincs  of  the 
father." 

In  transmitting  his  Terslon  to  Mr.  Murray.  Lord  Byron 
says  —  **  Enclosed  you  will  find,  line  for  line,  in  third  rhj-me 
(terza  rima).  of  which  your  British  blackKtiarti  reader  as  yet 
understands  nothing,  Fanny  of  Rimini.  You  know  that  she 
was  bom  here,  and  married,  and  slain,  from  Carr,  Boyd,  and 
such  people.  I  hare  done  it  into  cramp  Enellsh,  line  for 
line,  and  rhyme  fur  rhyme,  to  try  the  possibility.  If  it  it 
published,  jmblbh  it  wOA  Hu  origimU," 

In  one  of  the  poet's  MS.  Diaries  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage:— "  January  29.  1821,  past  midnight— .one  of  the  clock. 
I  hare  been  reading  Frededck  Schleeel  ('  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modem,')  till  now,  and 
I  can  make  out  nothing.  He  erldentlr  shows  a  great  power 
of  words,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  taken  hold  of.  He  is  like 
ilazlitt  in  English,  who  talks  pimplts  ;  a  red  and  white  cor- 
raptlon  rising  up  (in  little  imitation  of  mountahu  upon  mans), 
but  contalnhig  nothing,  and  discharging  nothing,  except  their 
own  humours.  I  like  him  the  worse  (that  is,  Schlegei),  be- 
cause he  always  seems  upon  the  ▼erge  of  meaning ;  and,  lo  I 
he  goes  down  like  sunset,  or  melts  like  a  rainbow,  learlng  a 
rather  rich  concision.  Of  Dante,  he  sars,  that '  at  no  time 
has  the  greatest  and  most  national  of  aU  Italian  poets  erer 
been  much  the  (kvourlte  of  his  countrymen  I '  'T  Is  false. 
There  hare  been  more  editors  and  commentators  (and  imita- 
tors ultimately)  of  Dante  than  of  all  their  poets  put  together. 
Not  a  fisrourite  I  \Vhy,  they  talk  Dante— write  Dante — and 
think  and  dream  Dante,  at  this  moment  (1821),  to  an  exceu 
which  would  be  ridiculous,  but  that  he  desen-es  it.  He  sars 
also  that  Dante's  *  chief  defect  is  a  want,  in  a  word,  of  gentle 
feelines.*  Of  gentle  feelings  1  —  and  Francesca  of  Rimini  — 
and  the  fiuher's  feelings  In  Ugolino— and  Beatrice  — and 
*  La  Pia  r  Why,  there  is  a  gentleness  in  Dante  beyond  all 
gentleneM,  when  he  is  tender.  It  is  true  that,  treating  of  the 
Chrlstiaa  Hades,  or  Hell,  there  is  not  much  scope  or  site  for 
gentleness :  but  who  but  Dante  could  hare  introduced  any 
^gentleness  *  at  all  into  Hell  ?  Is  there  any  in  Milton's  ?  No 
—  and  Dante's  Hearen  is  all  lore,  and  glonr,  and  majesty." 
This  translation  was  first  published  in  1830.] 

*  [Francesca,  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ra- 
venna anil  of  CerrU,  was  glren  by  her  father  in  marriage  to 
Landofeto,  son  of  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini,  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary courage,  but  deformed  in  his  person.    His  brother. 


0- 


FROM  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE. 
OANTO   y. 

"  Thk  land  where  I  was  bom  '  sits  by  the  seas, 
Upon  that  shore  to  which  the  Po  descends, 
With  all  his  followers,  in  search  of  pence. 

Love,  which  the  gentle  heart  soon  apprehends. 
Seised  him  for  the  fair  person  which  was  ta*cn  * 
From  me,  and  me  even  yet  the  mode  offends. 

Love,  who  to  none  belovetl  to  love  again 

Remits,  seised  me  with  wish  to  please,  so  strong, 
That,  as  thou  seest,  yet,  yet  it  doth  remain. 

Love  to  one  death  conducted  us  along. 

But  Caina  waits  for  him  our  life  who  ended  :  ** 

Paolo,  who  unhappily  possessed  those  graces  which  the  hus- 
band  of  Franceses  wanted,  engaged  her  affiectlons  ;  and  being 
taken  in  adultery,  they  were  both  put  to  death  by  the  enraged 
Landotto.  The  interest  of  this  pathetic  narratire  is  much 
increased,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  father  of  this  unlbr- 
tunato  lady  was  the  belored  friend  and  generous  protector  of 
Dante  during  his  latter  days.  See  anttt  p.  9<M..  and  also 
Canto  xxrii.  of  the  Inferno,  where  Dante,  speaking  of  Ra- 
renna,  says  — 

L*  aquila  da  Polenta  Ui  si  core, 

SI  che  Cirria  rlcopre  co'  suoi  rannL 

—  There  Polenta's  eagle  broods. 
And  in  his  broad  circumference  of  plume    . 
O'ershadows  Cerria.  Cart. 

Guido  was  the  son  of  Ostaslo  da  Polenta,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Rarenna  In  1265.  In  1322,  he  was  dcprired  of  his 
sovereignty,  and  died  at  Bologna  in  the  year  following.  He 
is  enumerated,  by  Tiraboschi,  among  the  poets  of  his  time.] 

*  Rarenna. 

*  [Among  Lord  Byron's  unpublished  lettws  we  find  the 
following:- 

'*  Varied  readings  of  the  translation  from  Dante. 
Seized  him  for  the  fair  person,  which  in  its 
Bloom  was  ta'en  from  me,  yet  the  mode  oflteds. 

or, 
Seixed  him  for  the  fair  form,  of  which  in  its 
Bloom  I  was  reft,  and  yet  the  mode  otSrods. 
Lore,  which  to  none  belored  to  lore  remits, 

Jwith  mutual  wish  to  please^ 
with  wish  of  pleasing  him   Vso  strong, 
with  the  desire  to  please     J 
That,  as  thoo  see'st,  not  yet  that  passion  quits,  Ac. 

You  will  find  these  readings  rary  from  the  MS.  I  sent  you. 
They  are  closer,  but  rougher :  take  which  is  liked  best ;  or, 
if  you  like,  print  tliem  as  rariations.  They  ore  all  close  to 
the  text"  —  Byron  Letters.^ 

*  [From  Cain,  the  first  fratricide.  By  Caini  we  are  to 
understand  that  part  of  the  Inferno  to  which  murderers  are 
condemned.] 

*  [The  whole  history  of  woman's  'lore  Is  as  highlv  and 
completely  wrought,  we  think,  in  these  few  lines,  as  tnat  of 
Juliet  in  the  whole  tragedy  of  Shakspeore.  Francesca  Im- 
putes the  passion  her  brother-in-law  conceired  for  her,  not 
to  deprarity,  but  nobleness  of  heart  in  him,  and  to  her  own 
loreliness.  With  a  mingled  feeling  of  keen  sorrow  and  com- 
placent tudret^,  she  says  she  was  fair,  and  that  an  igno- 
minious death  robbed  him  of  her  beautr.  She  confesses  that 
she  lored,  because  she  was  belored, — that  charm  had  deluded 
her ;  and  she  declares,  with  transport,  that  Joy  had  not  aban- 
doned her  eren  in  hell  — 


piaoer  si  forte. 


Che,  come  redi,  ancor  non  m'  abbandona.** 

It  Is  thus  that  Dante  unites  perspicuity  with  conciseness,  and 
the  most  naked  simplicity  with  the  profoundest  observation 
of  the  heart.  Her  ^Ity  passion  surrires  its  punishment  by 
Heaven  — but  without  a  shade  of  Impiety.  How  striking  Is 
the  contrast  of  her  extreme  happiness  in  the  midst  of  tor- 
ments that  can  nerer  cease  ;  when,  resumlnff  her  narrative, 
she  looks  at  her  lover,  and  repeats  with  enthusiasm  — 
"  Questl,  cho  nui  da  me  non  fla  dlrUo"  — 


:& 
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Qnestc  parole  (U  lor  d  fur  porte. 

Da  ch'  to  intesi  quell*  anime  offense 
Chinai  Q  tIso,  e  tanto  U  tenni  basso 
Fin  ctae  il  Foeta  mi  disse :  **  Che  pense  ?  ** 

Quando  risposi  incommlnciai :  **  Ahi  lasso  I 
Qoanti  dold  pensier,  qoanto  desio 
Meno  costoro  al  doloroso  passo  1** 

Pol  mi  riToIii  a  loro,  e  parlai  So, 

E  comSndoi :  Francesca,  i  tuoi  martiri 
A  lajrimar  mi  fimno  tristo  e  pio. 

Ma  dimrai :  al  tempo  de*  dold  sospiri 
A  che,  e  oome  concedette  Amore 
Che  conoaceste  i  dubbiosi  desiri  7 

Ed  ella  a  me :  ncssun  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
NeUa  miseria  > ;  e  do  sa  il  tuo  dottore. 

Bfa  se  a  conoscer  la  prima  radice 
Del  nostro  amor  tu  hai  ootanto  affetto 
Faro  ^  come  coiui  che  piange  e  dice. 

Noi  Icggevamo  un  giomo  per  diletto 
Di  Landllotto  3,  come  Amor  lo  strinse : 
Soli  eravamo,  e  senxa  alcun  sospetto. 

Per  pii^  fiate  gU  OQchi  ci  sospinse 
Quella  lettura,  e  scolorocci  11  viso : 
Ma  solo  un  punto  fti  quel  che  ci  vlnse. 

Quando  leggcmmo  il  disiato  riso 
Esser  baciato  da  cotanto  amante, 
Questi,  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviso, 

La  bocca  mi  bacid  tutto  trcmante : 
Galeotto  Ai  il  libro,  e  chi  lo  scrisse-^ 
Quel  giomo  piii  non  vi  leggcmmo  avante. 

Mentre  che  Tuno  splrto  questo  disse, 
L*aItro  piangeya  si  che  di  pietade 
lo  venni  men  cosl  com'  io  morisse, 

E  caddl  come  corpo  morto  cade. 

Sh«  nerertheleu  goet  on  to  relieve  her  brother-in-law  from 
all  Imputation  of  haTing  seduced  her.  Alone,  and  unconscious 
of  their  danger,  they  read  a  lorc-ftory  together.    They  gased 
upon  each  otlier,  pale  with  emotion  ;  but  the  secret  of  thtu 
mutual  passion  never  escaped  their  lips :  — 
**  Per  piO  fiate  gll  occhi  d  sospinse 
Quella  lettura,  e  scolorocci  il  tIso  ; 
ftia  solo  un  punto  fti  qual  che  ci  rinse.'* 
The  descrf  pUon  of  two  happy  lorers  in  the  story  was  the  ruin 
of  Francesca.    It  was  the  romance  of  Lancilot  and  Generra, 
wile  of  Arthur,  King  of  England :  — 

**  Quando  leggemmo  11  disiato  riso 
Esser  baciato  da  cotanto  amante, 
Questi,  che  mai  da  me  non  fla  dlTlso 
La  bocca  mi  badb  tutto  trenumte." 
After  this  arowal,  she  hastens  to  complete  the  picture  with 
one  touch  which  covers  her  with  conhuion  — 

**  Quel  giomo  piik  non  ri  leggemmo  avante.'* 
She  ntters  not  another  word  I  —and  yet  we  fancy  her  before 
us,  with  her  downcast  and  glowing  looks :  whilst  her  lover 
stands  by  her  side,  listening  in  silence  and  In  tears.  Dante, 
too,  who  had  hitherto  questioned  her,  no  longer  ventures  to 
inquire  In  what  manner  her  husband  had  put  her  to  death ; 
but  is  so  overawed  by  pity,  that  he  sinks  into  a  swoon.  Nor 
Is  this  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  poetical  exaggeration. 
The  poet  had  probably  known  her  when  a  girl,  blooming  in 
innocence  and  beauty  under  the  paternal  roof.  This,  we 
think,  is  the  true  account  of  the  overwhelming  sympathy 
with  which  her  form  overpowers  him.  The  episode,  too, 
was  written  by  him  in  the  very  house  in  which  she  was  bom, 
and  in  which  he  had  himself,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
exile,  found  a  constant  asylum —  Macaulay. 

**  I  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are  laid ; 
A  little  cupola,  more  neat  tlian  folcmn. 
Protects  his  dust,  —but  reverence  here  is  paid 

To  the  bard's  tomb,  and  not  the  warrior  s  rolumn ! 
The  time  must  come  when,  both  alike  decav'd. 

The  chieftain's  trophy,  and  the  poet's  volume. 
Will  Jink  where  He  the  sones  .ind  wars  of  earth, 
Before  Pclides*  death,  or  Ifomer's  birtli." 

Don  Juan,  Canto  ill.] 

I  r**  in  omnl  adversitate  fortunae  bifcliclssimuro  frrnus  in- 
fortunii  est  fulsse  feUccm.'*— i^/t'ttf.  Dante  himself  toOi  us, 


T»- 


These  were  the  accents  uttered  by  her  toogat,  — > 
Since  I  first  Usten'd  to  these  souls  oiBnidcd, 

I  bow'd  mj  Tlsage,  and  so  kept  it  till —    Lbended, 

"  What  think'st  thou?"  said  the  bard  ;  when  I  as- 
And  reoommenoed  :  "  Alas  I  onto  such  ill 

How  many  sweet  thoughts,  what  stroog  wtfash'% 

Led  these  their  erU  forttme  to  fhlftl !  * 
And  then  I  tum'd  unto  their  side  my  eyes. 

And  said,  **  Fnncesca,  thy  sad  destinies 

Have  made  me  sorrow  till  the  tears  arise. 
But  tell  me,  in  the  season  of  sweet  sighs, 

By  what  and  how  thy  love  to  passion  rosc^ 

So  as  his  dim  desires  to  recognise  ?  ** 
Then  she  to  me :  "  The  greatest  of  all  woes 

Is  to  remind  us  of  our  happy  daj%* 

In  misery,  and  that  thy  teacher  knowL  * 
But  if  to  learn  our  pasBion*s  first  root  pRjrs 

Upon  thy  spirit  with  such  sympathy, 

I  will  do  even  as  he  who  weeps  and  saysL  <— 
We  read  one  day  for  pastime,  seated  nigh. 

Of  Landlot,  how  love  enchain'd  him  toow 

We  were  alone,  quite  unsuspidoosly. 
But  oft  our  eyes  met,  and  our  cheeks  in  hue 

All  o*er  discolour'd  by  that  reading  were ; 

But  one  point  only  wholly  us  o*erthrew ;  7 
When  we  read  the  long-sigh*d.for  smile  of  her. 

To  be  thus  kiss'd  by  such  devoted  lover,  • 

He  who  from  me  can  be  divided  ne'er 
Kiss'd  my  mouth,  trembling  in  the  act  all  over. 

Accursed  was  the  book  and  he  who  wrote ! 

That  day  no  ftuther  leaf  we  did  uncover. 

While  thus  one  spirit  told  ns  of  their  lot. 

The  other  wept,  so  that  with  pity's  thralls 

I  swoon'd  as  if  by  death  I  had  been  smote. 
And  fell  down  even  as  a  dead  body  fidls.  9 

that  Boedtts  and  Cicero  de  AmidtU  were  the  two  lint  books 

that  engaged  his  attention.] 

*  C"  In  some  of  the  editions  It  is  *  dirb,'  In  others  *  Ihra  ;* 
—  an  essential  diflterence  between  *  saying'  and  '  doing.* 
which  I  know  not  how  to  deckle.  Ask  Fosodo.  Thm  d  d 
editions  drive  me  mad."  ->  Lard  Bjfron  to  Mr.  Af.] 

>  [One  of  the  Knights  of  Arthur's  Bound  Table,  and  thm 
lover  of  Genevra,  celebrated  In  romance.    See  Soutbcr't 
"  King  Arthur."  vol.  1.  p.  52.    Whitaker,  the  hlstortan  of 
Manchester,  makes  out  for  the  knl^t  both  a  Iocs!  habitatiaa 
and  a  name.    "  The  name  of  Lancelot,"  he  says,  "  is  an  a». 
pcUation  truly  Bridsh,  end  signiflcatlTe  of  rmnilty ;  Lane* 
being  a  Celtic  term  for  a  spear,  and  Leod,  Lod,  or  Lot,  im- 
porting a  neople.    He  was  theritfort  (!)  a  British  sorereigB ;    , 
and  shice  he  is  denominated  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  perfaue 
(!)  he  resided  at  Cocdum,  in  the  region  Linnis,  and  wasthe 
monarch  of  Lancashire ;  as  the  kings  of  Crconea,  liTing  at    - 
Selma,  on  the  forest  of  Morren,  are  generally  denonoinatad    ' 
sovereigns  of  Morven ;   or,  more  properly,  waa    King  of   ' 
Cheshire,  and  resided  at  Fool-ton  Lancelot,  in  tlie  hundred    ! 
of  Wlrrall.**    See  also  Ellis's  Specimens  of  early  «n»*«..>«*^ 
vol.!.  p.  271.]  '    ; 

*  C"'**of7iS!tadi;o?Jo«' happy  day«.'--MS.l 


C" 


In  misery  «nd  [  {bJj  ]  thy  teacher  knows.**  —  MS.] 


j  as  he  weeps  and  says."  —  MS.] 
7  [••  But  one  point  only  us  [  ^Irth JS?  j  •'*  -  ^S.] 

•  ["  To  be  thus  kiss'd  by  such  [  ""^^^  ]  low."-  Mi] 

•  [The  episode  of  Francesca  of  Rimini  Is  thoa  translated 
by  Cary :  and  it  is  only  Justice  to  Lord  Byron  to  siTC  the 
passage  here.  In  order  to  show  how  he  succeeded  in 


coming  all  tJ)e  difficulties  of  rhyme,  with  which  Mr.  Cary 
docs  not  grapple :  — 

•' '  The  bnd  that  gave  me  hirth 
Is  situate  on  the  co.-ut,  where  Po  descends 
To  rcit  in  ocnan  wiih  his  sequent  streams. 

** '  Love,  that  in  eentle  heart  la  quickly  learnt* 
Entangled  him  by  that  fair  f6nn«  ftvm  me 
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A  LITERARY  ECLOGUE.* 


"  Nimium  ne  credo  color!."  —  Viaoit. 
O  trust  not,  ye  beautiAil  creatures,  to  hue. 
Though  your  hair  were  as  rrd  as  }-our  ttockingt  are  Uue, 


f* 


ECLOGUE  FIIIST.« 
London—  Before  the  Door  of  a  Lecture  Jioom, 

Enter  Tracy,  meetif^  Ikkzu 

/niL  Tou  *re  too  late. 
Tra,  Is  It  over  ? 

/MJfc.  Nor  will  be  this  hour. 

But  the  benches  are  cramm*d|  like  a  garden  in  flowers 
With  the  pride  of  our  belles,  who  have  made  it  the 
fiishion ;  [passion  " 

So,  instead  of  "  beaux  arts,**  we  may  say  **  la  bdU 
For  learning,  which  lately  has  taken  the  lead  in 
The  world,  and  set  all  the  fine  gentlemen  reading. 
Tra.  I  know  it  too  well,  and  have  worn  out  my 
patience 
With  studying  to  study  your  new  publications. 
There's  Vamp,  Scamp,  and  Mouthy,  and  Wordswords 

and  Co.  ^ 
With  their  damnable — 

Ta'en  In  such  cruel  sort,  as  grierei  me  still : 
Love,  that  denial  takes  from  none  beloved. 
Caught  me  with  pleasing  him  so  passing  well, 
Th.at,  as  thou  seest,  he  yH  deseru  me  not. 
Lore  brought  us  to  one  death :  Caina  waits 
The  soul,  who  split  our  life.'    Such  were  their  words ; 
At  hearing  which  downward  I  bent  my  looks. 
And  held  them  there  so  long,  that  the  Bard  cried : 
'  What  art  thou  pondering  ? '    Iln  answer  thus : 

*  Alas  I  by  what  sweet  thoughts,  what  fond  desire. 
Must  they  at  length  to  that  ill  pau  hare  reach 'd !  * 

**  Then  Cuming,  I  to  them  my  speech  address'd, 
And  thus  began :  *  Francesca !  your  sad  late 
Even  to  tears  my  grief  and  pity  mores. 
But  tell  me ;  in  the  time  of  your  sweet  sighs. 
By  what,  and  how  Love  granted,  that  ve  knew 
Your  yet  uncertain  wishes  ?  *    She  replied : 

*  Ko  grrater  grief  than  tn  remember  tiars 
Of  Joy,  when  misery  is  at  hand.    That  kens 
Thy  Icam'd  instructor.    Yet  so  eagerly 

If  thou  art  bent  to  know  the  primal  root 
From  whence  our  love  gat  being,  I  will  do 
As  one,  who  weeps  and  tells  his  tale.    One  day, 
For  our  delight,  we  read  of  Lancelot, 
How  him  love  thrall'd.    Alone  we  were,  ;md  no 
Suspicion  near  us.    Olltimes  by  that  reading 
Our  eyes  were  drawn  together,  and  the  hue 
Fled  (rom  our  alter'd  cheek.    But  at  one  point 
Alone  we  fell.    When  of  that  smile  we  read. 
The  wished  smile,  so  rapturously  kiss'd 
By  one  so  deep  in  love,  then  he,  who  ne'er 
From  me  shall  separate,  at  once  my  lips 
All  trembling  kiss'd.    The  book  and  writer  both 
Were  love's  purve)'ors.    In  its  leaves  that  day 
We  road  no  more.'    While  thus  one  spirit  spake, 
Tl.e  other  wail'd  so  sorely,  that  heart-struck, 
1.  through  compassion  faintins,  seem'd  not  far 
From  death,  and  like  a  corse  fell  to  the  ground." 

The  story  of  Franoesca  and  Paolo  is  a  great  (kvouritc  with 
the  Italians.  It  is  noticed  by  all  the  historians  of  lUvenna. 
Petrarch  introduces  it.  In  his  Trionfl  d'  Amore,  among  his 
exatnpies  of  odamltous  passion ;  and  T.issoni,  in  his  Secchia 
Rapita,  represents  Paolo  Malatesta  as  leading  the  troops  of 
Rimini,  and  describes  him,  when  mounted  on  his  charger, 
as  contemplating  a  golden  sword-chain,  presented  to  him  by 
Francesca :  — 

**  Rimini  vlen  con  la  l»ndiera  sesta, 
Gulda  mille  cavalli,  e  millo  fanti— 


0- 


Ink,  Hold,  my  good  friend,  do  you  know 

Whom  you  speak  to  7 

Tra.     Right  well,  boy,  and  so  does  **  the  Row :  *'  * 
You*re  an  author — a  poet — 

Ink,  And  think  you  that  I 

Can  stand  tamely  in  silence  to  hear  you  decry 
The  Muses  ? 

Tra,  Excuse  me :  I  meant  no  ofTence 

To  the  Nine ;  though  the  number  who  make  some 
pretence 

To  their  fiivours  is  such but  the  suly'cct  to  drop, 

I  am  just  piping  hot  from  a  publisher's  shop, 
(Next  door  to  the  pastry-cook's ;  so  that  when  I 
Cannot  find  the  new  Tolume  I  wanted  to  buy 
On  the  bibliopole's  shelves,  it  is  only  two  paces. 
As  one  finds  every  author  in  one  of  those  places ;) 
Where  I  just  hid  been  skimming  a  charming  critique. 
So  studded  with  wit,  and  so  sprinkled  with  Greek  I 
Where  your  fHend — you  know  who — has  just  got 
such  a  threshing, 

Halli  donata  al  dispartir  Francesca 
L'  aurea  catena,  4  cul  la  spada  appende. 
La  vl  mirando  al  misero,  e  rinfV-esca 
Qud  foco  ognor,  che  1*  anlma  gli  accende, 
Quanto  cerca  fuggir,  tanto  s'  invesca." 

**  To  him  Francesca  gave  the  golden  chain 

At  parting-time,  nrom  which  his  sword  was  hung ; 

The  wretched  lover  gazed  at  It  with  pain. 
Adding  new  pangs  to  those  his  heart  had  wrung ; 

The  more  he  sought  to  fly  the  luscious  bane. 
The  firmer  he  was  liound,  the  deeper  stung.*'] 

I  [This  trifle,  which  Lord  Byron  has  himself  designated 
as  a  **  mere  buffoonery,  never  meant  for  publication,"  was 
written  in  1890,  and  first  appeared  in  '*  The  Liberal."  The 
personal  allusions  in  which  it  abounds  are,  for  the  most  part, 
sutBcientlr  intelMirible ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  so  good- 
humoured,  that  tiie  parties  concerned  may  be  expected  to 
Join  in  the  laugh.] 

*  ["  About  the  year  1781,  it  was  much  the  fashion  for 
several  ladies  to  have  evening  assemblies,  where  the  fair  sex 
might  participate  In  conversation  with  literary  and  ingenious 
men.  animated  by  a  desire  to  please.  These  societies  were 
denominated  Bltu-ttoeking  Club*  .*  the  origin  of  which  title 
being  little  known,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  it.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  members  of  those  societies,  when  they 
first  commenced,  was  Mr.  StiUingfleet,  whose  dress  was  re- 
markaUy  grave,  and  in  particular  it  was  observed  that  he  wore 
blue  stockings.  Such  was  the  excellence  of  his  conversation, 
that  his  absence  was  felt  as  so  great  a  loss,  that  it  tised  to  be 
said,  '  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blme  stockings  ; '  and 
thus  by  degrees  the  title  was  established."  —  BoswtU,  vol.  vUi. 
p.  86.  Sir  William  Forbes,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Seattle,  says, 
that  "  a  foreigner  of  distinction  hearing  the  expression, 
translated  it  literally,  *  Bas  BUti*  bv  which  these  meetings 
came  to  be  distinguished.  Miss  Hannah  More,  who  was 
herself  a  member,  has  written  a  poem  with  the  title  of  *  Bas 
Bleu,*  in  allusion  to  this  mistake  of  the  foreigner,  in  which 
she  has  characterised  most  of  the  eminent  personages  of 
which  it  was  composed.'*] 

'  [See  the  stanzas  on  Metsn.  Wordsworth  and  Southey  in 
Don  Juan,  canto  ill.] 

*  [Patcmoster-row — long  and  still  celebrated  as  a  very 
bazaar  of  booksellers.  Sir  Walter  Scott  '*  hitches  into 
rh)-me  "  one  of  the  most  important  firms  —  that 

'*  Of  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown, 
Our  fathers  of  the  Row.**] 
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That  it  Is,  as  the  phnse  goes,  extremely  •*  rtfrtshimg.  **  > 
What  a  beautiful  word  I 

ItJL  yery  true ;  *tb  so  soft 

And  so  cooling —  they  use  it  a  little  too  oft ; 
And  the  papers  have  got  it  at  last — but  no  matter. 
So  they've  cut  up  our  friend  then  7 

Tra.  Not  left  him  a  tatter  — 

Not  a  rag  of  his  present  or  past  reputation. 
Which  they  call  a  disgrace  to  the  age  and  the  nati(m. 

InJL  I*m  sorry  to  hear  this!  for  friendship,  you 

know [so. 

Our  poor  fHend !  — but  I  thought  it  would  terminate 
Our  friendship  is  such,  1*11  read  nothing  to  shock  it 
You  don't  happen  to  have  the  Review  in  your  pocket? 

Dra.  No;  I  left  a  round  dozen  of  authors  and  others 
(Very  sorry,  no  doubt,  since  the  cause  b  a  brother's) 
All  scrambling  and  jostling,  like  so  many  imps. 
And  on  fire  with  impatience  to  get  the  next  glimpse. 

Ink,  Let  us  join  them. 

TVo.  What,  won't  you  return  to  the  lecture  ? 

InJL  Why,  the  place  is  so  cramm'd,  there's  not 
room  for  a  spectre. 
Besides,  our  friend  Scamp  is  to-day  so  absurd — 

Tra,  How  can  you  know  that  till  you  hear  him  7 

Ink.  I  heard 

Quite  enough ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  retreat 
Was  fh>m  his  vile  nonsense,  no  less  than  the  heat 

Tra.  I  have  had  no  great  loss  then  ? 

Ink,  Loss  1 — such  a  palaver ! 

I  'd  inoculate  sooner  my  wife  with  the  slaver 
Of  a  dog  when  gone  rabid,  than  listen  two  hours 
To  the  torrent  of  trash  which  around  him  he  pours, 
Pump'd  up  with  such  effort,  disgorged  with  such  labour, 

That come — do  not  malcc  me  speak  ill  of  one's 

neighbour. 

Tnu  I  make  you  I 

Ink,                         Yes,  you  1 1  said  nothing  until 
You  compell'd  me,  by  speaking  the  truth 

Tra.  Ta  speak  m? 

U  that  your  deduction  ? 

Ink,  When  speaking  of  Scamp  ill, 

I  certainly  yb/7i>»,  not  set  an  example. 
The  fellow's  a  fool,  an  impostor,  a  xany. 

Tra.  And  the  crowd  of  to-4ay  shows  that  one  fool 
makes  many. 
But  we  two  will  be  wise. 

Ink.  Pray,  then,  let  us  retire. 

TVo.  I  would,  but 

Ink.  There  must  be  attraction  much  higher 

Than  Scamp,  or  the  Jews'  harp  he  nicknames  his  lyre. 
To  call  you  to  this  hotbed. 

Tra.  I  own  It — *tis  true — 


A  fair  lady — 

— 

Ink. 

A  spinster? 

TVo. 

Miss  Lilac! 

Ink. 

The  Blue  I 

The  heiress  ? 

Tra, 

The  angel ! 

Ink. 

The  devil !  why,  man  1 

Pray  get  out  of  this  hobble  as  fast  as  you  can. 
FoM  wed  with  Miss  Lilac !  'twould  be  your  perdition : 
She  *s  a  poet,  a  chymist,  a  mathematician. 
Tra.  I  say  she  's  an  angeL 


1  [This  cant  phrase  was  first  used  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
Ttew-.  probably  bj  Mr.  Jeffircjr.] 

*  ['*  Her  farourlte  scienee  was  the  mathematical 

In  short  she  was  a  walking  calculation. 
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Ink,  Say  nther  an 

If  you  and  she  mairy,  yoall  certainly  wrangle.  < 
I  say  she's  a  Blue,  man,  as  blue  as  Hie  ether. 

Tra.  And  is  chat  any  cause  Ibr   not   coming 
together? 

Ink.  Humph!  Ican*tsayIknowanyhappya!liaiiice 
Which  has  lately  sprung  up  Ikom  a  wedlock  with 

science. 
She's  so  learned  in  all  things,  and  fbndof  cooocmlnff 
Herself  in  all  matters  connected  with  Ifamingi 
That 

Tra.     "What? 

Ink.  I  perhaps  may  as  well  bold  my  tongue ; 

But  there's  five  hundred  people  can  tell  you  you're 
wrong. 

Tra.  You  forget  Lady  Lilac 'k  as  lidi  as  a  Jew. 

Ink.  Is  it  miss  or  the  cash  of  mamma  you  pursue  ? 

7Va.  Why,  Jack,  1*11  be  firank  with  you--«oniething 
The  girl  *s  a  ane  girl.  [of  both. 

Ink.  And  you  feel  nothing  loth 

To  her  good  lady-mother's  reversion ;  and  yet 
Her  life  is  as  good  as  your  own,  I  win  bet 

TVo.  Let  her  live,  and  as  long  as  she  likes ;  I 

demand  [hand. 

Nothing  more  than  the  heart  of  her  daughter  and 

Ink.  Why,  that  heart's  in  the  inkstand— that  hand 
on  the  pen. 

Tra.  A  pnqxM — Will  you  write  me  a  song  now 
and  then? 

Ink.  To  what  purpose  ? 

TVo.        You  know,  my  dear  fHend,  that  in  prose 
My  talent  is  decent,  as  ^  as  it  goes; 
But  in  rhyme 

Ink.  Yon  *re  a  terrible  stick,  to  be  sure. 

Tra.  1  own  it ;  and  yet,  in  these  times,  there's  no 
lure 
For  the  heart  of  the  fidr  like  a  stana  or  two ; 
And  so,  as  I  can't,  wiU  you  flimish  a  flew  ? 

Ink.  In  your  name  ? 

Tra.  In  my  name.     I  will  eopy  them  out. 

To  slip  into  her  hand  at  the  very  next  rout 

Ink.  Are  you  so  fiur  advanced  as  to  hasard  this  ? 

Tra.  Why, 

Do  you  think  me  subdued  by  a  Blue-stocking^  eye, 
So  fkr  as  to  tremble  to  tell  her  in  rhyme  ^ 

What  IVe  told  her  in  prose,  at  the  least,  as  sublime  ? 

Ink.  A»  mbUme  I  If  it  be  so,  no  need  of  my  Muse. 

Tra.  But  consider,  dear  Inkel,  she*k  one  of  the 
••  Blues." 

Ink.  As  sublime ! — Mr.  Tracy — Fve  nothing  to  say. 

Stick  to  prose^^As  sublime  I ! —  but  I  wish  you  good 

day.  [wrong; 

Tra.  Nay,  stay,  my  dear  fellow— consider^ I'm 
I  own  it ;  but,  prithee^  compose  me  the  song: 

Ink.  As  sublime  ! ! 

Tra.  I  but  used  the  expression  in  haste. 

Ink.  That  may  be,  Mr.  Tracy,  but  shows  damn'd 
bad  taste. 

Tra.  1  own  it — I  know  it — acknowledge  it — ^what 
Can  I  say  to  you  more  ? 

Ink.  I  see  what  you'd  be  at: 

You  disparage  my  parts  with  insidious  abuse,      [use. 
Till  you  think  you  can  turn  them  best  to  your  own 

Miss  Edgvworth's  norels  stepping  tnm  their  covers. 
Morality's  prim  personification  — > 
But  —  oh  !  j-o  lords  of  latltes  intpllectunl. 
Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  hen*p<Kk'd  yon  all  ?*' 

horn  Juam,  Canto  L] 
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3Va.  And  b  that  not  a  sign  I  respect  them  ? 
Ink,  Why  that 

To  be  sure  makes  a  difference. 

Tra.  I  know  what  is  what : 

And  you,  who  *re  a  man  of  the  gay  world,  no  less 
Than  a  poet  of  t'other,  may  easily  guess 
That  I  never  could  mean,  by  a  word,  to  offend . 
A  genius  like  you,  and  moreover  my  friend. 

ImJL  No  doubt;  you  by  this  time  should  know 
what  is  due 

To  a  man  of but  come — let  us  shake  hands. 

TVa.  You  knew, 

And  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  how  heartily  I, 
Whatever  you  publish,  am  ready  to  buy.       [for  sale, 
InA.  That's  my  bookseller's  business;  I  care  not 
Indeed  the  best  poems  at  first  rather  fail. 
There  were  Renegade's  epics,  and  Botherby's  plays,  > 

And  my  own  grand  romance 

Tra.  Had  its  fiill  share  of  praise. 

I  myself  saw  it  puff'd  hi  the  **  Old  Girl's  Review.  **« 

Ink,  What  Review  ?  [Trevoux ; "  J 

•  TVa.  'Tis  the  English  "  Journal  de 

A  clerical  work  of  our  Jesuits  at  home. 

Have  you  never  yet  seen  it  7 

InA.  That  pleasure  *s  to  come. 

Tra,  Make  haste  then. 
Ink,  Why  so  ? 

TVo.  I  have  heard  people  say 

That  it  threatenM  to  give  up  the  ffho§t  t'other  day. 
Ink.  Well,  that  is  a  sign  of  some  tjririt, 
Tra.  No  doubt 

Shall  you  be  at  the  Countess  of  Flddlecome's  rout  ? 
Ink.  I've  a  card,  and  shall  go :  but  at  present,  as 
soon  [the  moon 

As  friend  Scamp  shall  be  pleased  to  step  down  from 
(Where  he  seems  to  be  soaring  in  search  of  bis  wits), 
And  an  interval  grants  fh>m  his  lecturing  fits, 
I'm  engaged  to  the  Lady  Bluebottle's  collation. 
To  partake  of  a  luncheon  and  leam'd  conversation : 
*Tis  a  sort  of  re-union  for  Scamp,  on  the  days 
Of  his  lecture,  to  treat  him  with  cold  tongue  and 

praise. 
And  I  own,  for  my  own  part,  that  'tis  not  unplcarant 
Win  you  go?  There's  Miss  Lilac  will  also  be  present 
Dra.  That  **  metal's  attractive." 
Ink.  No  doubt  —  to  the  pocket 

Tnu  Ton  should  rather  encourage  my  passion  than 
shock  it 

But  let  us  proceed;  for  I  think,  by  the  hum 

Ink.  Very  true ;  let  us  go,  then,  before  they  can 
come,  * 

Or  else  we  '11  be  kept  here  an  hour  at  their  levy, 
On  the  rack  of  cross  questions,  by  all  the  blue  bevy. 
Hark  !  Zounds,  they  11  be  on  us ;  I  know  by  the  drone 
Of  old  Botherby's  spouting  ex-cathedra  tone. 
Ay !  there  he  is  at  It     Poor  Scamp  t  better  join 
Your  friends,  or  he  11  pay  you  back  in  your  own  coin. 
Tra.  All  fiBdr;  'tis  but  lecture  for  lecture. 


>  [Meisrs.  Soathcy  and  Sotheby.] 

*  ['*  My  Grftndmother's  Roview,  the  British.'*  This  heaTy 
Journal  has  since  been  gathered  to  its  grandmothers.] 

>  [The  '*  Journal  deTreroux'*'(in  fldy-slxvoluzncs)  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  collections  of  literary  gossip  in  the  world, 
—  and  the  Poet  p*iid  the  British  Review  an  extravagant  com- 
{iliment,  when  he  made  this  comparison.] 

*  f"  Sothchy  is  a  good  man  —  rhymes  well  (if  not  wi«C'!y) ; 
but  IS  a  h(>rr.  He  »«.*izcs  you  by  the  button.  One  ni^ht  nf  a 
rout  at  Mrs.  Hope's,  he  liad  fastened  upon  me—  (5un  ething 
about  Ag^'unemnon,  or  Orestes,  or  sonic  of  his  I'lays)  net- 
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Ink,  That 's  clear. 

But  for  God's  sake  let's  go,  or  the  Bore  will  be  here. 
Come,  come :  nay,  I'm  ofll  lExU  Inkzl. 

Tra.  Tou  are  right,  and  111  follow; 

'Tis  high  time  for  a  <«  Sie  mu  tervavit  Apollo,*** 
And  yet  we  shall  have  the  whole  crew  on  our  kibes, 
Blues,  dandies,  and  dowagers,  and  second-hand  scribes. 
All  flocking  to  moisten  their  exquisite  throttles 
With  a  glass  of  Madeira  at  Lady  Bluebottle's. 

[Exit  Tract. 


ECLOGUE  SECOND. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Houee  of  Ladv  Bluebottlk 
~^A  Table  prepared. 

Six  EiCHAXD  Bluxsottlx  Molue, 

Was  there  ever  a  man  who  was  married  so  sorry  ? 
Like  a  fool,  I  most  needs  do  the  thing  in  a  hurry. 
My  life  is  reversed,  and  my  quiet  destroy'd ; 
My  days,  which  once  pass'd  in  so  gentle  a  void. 
Must  now,  every  hour  of  the  twelve,  be  employ'd : 
The  twelve,  do  I  say  ?  —  of  the  whole  twenty- four. 
Is  there  one  which  I  dare  call  my  own  any  more  ? 
What  with  driving  and  visiting,  dancing  and  dining. 
What  with  learning,  and  teaching,  and  scribbling, 

and  shining 
In  science  and  art,  1 11  be  cursed  if  I  know 
Myself  from  my  wife ;  for  although  we  are  two. 
Yet  she  somehow  contrives  that  all  things  shall  be  done 
In  a  style  which  proclaims  us  eternally  one. 
But  the  thing  of  all  things  which  distresses  me  more 
Than  the  bills  of  the  week  (though  they,  trouble  me 

sore), 
Is  the  numerous,  humourous,  backbiting  crew 
Of  scribblers,  wits,  lecturers,  white,  black,  and  blue. 

Who  are  brought  to  my  house  as  an  inn,  to  my  cost 

For  the  bill  here,  it  seems,  is  defray 'd  by  the  host — 
No  pleasure  I  no  leisure  1  no  thought  for  my  pains. 
But  to  hear  a  vile  jargon  which  addles  my  brains : 
A  smatter  and  chatter,  glean'd  out  of  reviews. 
By  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail,  of  those  they  call "  Blues  ; " 

A  rabble  who  know  not ^But  soft,  here  they  come ! 

Would  to  God  I  were  deaf  I  as  I'm  not,  1 11  be  dumb. 

Enter  Lady  Bldxbottlk,  Miss  Lilac,  Last  Bluz- 
MouKT,  Ma.  BoTuzxBT,  Ikkxl,  Tract,  Miss 
Mazarikz,  and  othere,  with  Scamp  the  Lecturer, 
gTC.  gfC. 

Lady  Blueb,  Ah  I   Sir   Richard,    good    morning ; 

I've  brought  you  some  friends. 
Sir  Rich,  {bowe,  and  afterward*  aside,)  If  Ariends, 

they  "re  the  first 
Lady  Blueb,  But  the  luncheon  attends. 

1  pray  ye  be  seated,  "  tant  dremonie.** 
Mr.  Scamp,  you  're  fiitigued ;  take  yotur  chair  there, 
next  me.  [  They  all  eit. 

withstanding  my  rnnptoms  of  manifest  distress  —  (for  I  was 
in  lore,  and  just  nicked  a  minute  when  neither  mothers,  nor 
husbands,  nor  rivals,  nor  gossips  were  near  my  then  idol, 
who  was  beautiful  as  the  statues  of  the  eallery  where  we 
stood  at  the  time.  Sotheby.  I  say,  had  seized  upon  mo  by 
the  button  and  the  heart-strings,  and  spared  neltner.  Wil- 
liam Spencer,  who  lilies  fun,  and  don't  dislike  mischief,  saw 
my  case,  and  coming  up  to  us  both,  took  me  by  the  liand,  and 
pathetically  bade  me  farewell ;  *  tor.'  said  he, '  I  sec  it  is  all 
over  with  you.'  Sothcbv  then  went  his  way:  '  sic  me  §er» 
Mvit  ApoUo,'  "—Byron  Diary ^  1821.] 
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Sir  Rich.  (oiitU, }  If  be  does,  hb  fatigue  b  to  come. 

Ladg  Blueb,  Mr.  Tracy  — 

Lady  Bluemount — Mbs  Lilac — be  pleased,  pray,  to 

place  ye ; 
And  you,  Mr.  Bothextiy — 

BotJL  Ob,  my  dear  ladyt 

I  obey. 

Zuidy  Sludf,  Mr.  Inkcl,  I  ougbt  to  upbraid  ye : 
Tou  wen  not  at  tbe  lecture. 

Ink,  Excuse  me,  I  was ; 

But  tbe  beat  forced  me  out  in  the  best  part -^  alas  I 
And  when — 

Lady  Blueb,  To  be  sure  it  was  broiling :  but  then 
You  have  lost  such  a  lecture  I 

Both.  The  best  of  the  ten. 

TVo.  How  can  you  know  that  ?  there  are  two  more. 

Both.  Because 

I  defy  him  to  beat  this  day's  wondrous  applause. 
The  very  walls  shook. 

ImJL  Oh,  if  that  be  the  test, 

I  allow  our  friend  Scamp  hath  this  day  done  his  best 
Miss  Lilac,  permit  me  to  help  you ; — a  wing  ? 

Miss  LU,  No  more,  sir,  I  thank  you.    Who  lectures 
next  spring  ? 

Both,  Dick  Dundcr. 

Ink.  That  is,  if  he  lives. 

Miss  LiL  And  why  not  7 

Ink.  No  reason  whatever,  save  that  he  *s  a  sot 
Lady  Bluemount  I  a  glass  oi  Madeira  ? 

Lady  Bluem.  With  pleasure. 

Ink.  How   does   your  friend    Wordswords,    that 
Windermere  treasure  ? 
Does  he  stick  to  his  lakes,  like  the  leeches  he  sings. 
And  their  gatherers,  as  Homer  sung  warriors  and 
kings? 

Lady  Blueb,  He  has  Just  got  a  place. 

Ink,  As  a  fbotman  ? 

Lady  Bluem.  For  shame  ! 

Nor  pro&ne  with  your  sneers  so  poetic  a  name. 
•     Ink.  Nay,  I  meant  him  no  evil,  but  pitied  his 

master; 
For  the  poet  of  pedlars  'twere,  sure,  no  disaster 
To  wear  a  new  livery ;  the  more,  as.-'t  is  not      [coat 
The  first  time  he  has  tum*d  both  his  creed  and  bis 

Lady  Bluem.  For  shame !  I  repeat  If  Sir  George 
could  but  hear— 

Lady  Blueb.  Never  mind  our  Mend  Inkel ;  we  all 
know,  my  dear, 
'Tis  his  way. 

Sir  Bich,      But  this  place 

Ink,  Is  pertiaps  like  friend  Scamp's, 

A  lecturer's.  [Stamps : " 

Lady   Blueb.    Excuse  me — *tis    one    in    **  the 
He  is  made  a  Collector,  i 

Tra.  CoUector  I 

Sir  Rich,  How  ? 

Miu  LiL  What  ? 

Ink.  I  shall  think  of  him  oft  when  I  buy  a  new  hat : 
There  his  works  will  appear 

Latfy  Bluem,  Sir,  they  reach  to  the  Ganges. 

Ink,  I  sha*n*t  ^  so  fkr  —  I  can  have  them  at 
Grange's.  * 

*  TMr.  Wordsworth  is  ooUeetor  of  ttampi  for  Cumberland 
and  WMtmoreUnd.] 

^  Grange  it  or  was  a  Cunous  pastrr-cook  and  fruiterer  in 
Piccadilly. 

>  r**  When  I  belonged  to  the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  the 
number  of  plays  upon  the  shelret  were  about  five  hundred. 
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Lady  Blueb.  Oh  fle ! 

Miss  LiL  And  for  shame  ! 

Lady  Bluem.  You're  too  bad. 

Boek,  Yeiygoodl 

Lady  Bluem.  How  good  ? 

Lady  Blueb.  He  means  nought-^tis  his  plirue. 

Lady  Bluem.  He  grows  rode 

Lady  Blueb.  He  means  nothing ;  nay,  ask  him. 

Lady  Bluem.  Fimy,  air  I  did  yoa 

What  you  say  ? 

Ink.  Never  mind  If  he  did ;  twin  be 

That  whatever  he  means  wont  alloy  what  be  says. 

Both.  Sir! 

Ink.  Pray  be  content  with  your  portioo  of  praise ; 
'TWAS  in  your  defence. 

Both.  If  you  please,  with  tubmissioii, 

I  can  make  out  my  own. 

Ink.  It  would  be  your  penUtioo. 

While  you  live,  my  dear  Botherby,  never  deCend 
Yourself  or  your  worlcs ;  but  leave  both  to  a  friend. 
A  propos — Is  your  play  then  accepted  at  last  ? 

Both.  At  last? 

Ink.  Why  I  thought — thafk  to  say— there  had 
pass'd 
A  few  green-room  whispers,  which  hinted — yoa 

know. 
That  the  taste  of  the  actors  at  best  is  so  so.  > 

Both.  Sir,  the  green-room's  in  rapture,  and  so*s 
the  committee. 

Ink.  Ay — yours  are  the  plays  fbr  exciting  our 
•«  pity  [mind.- 

And  fear,"  as  the  Greek  says :  for  **  puigtaig  the 
I  doubt  if  you  11  leave  us  an  equal  behind. 

Both.  1  have  written  the  prologue,  and  meant  to 
have  pray'd 
For  a  spice  of  your  wit  in  an  epilogue*!*  aid. 

Ink.  Well,  time  enough  yet,  when  the  play  *s  to  be 
pUy'd. 
Is  it  cast  yet  ? 

Both.  The  actors  are  fighting  for  parts. 

As  is  usual  in  that  most  litigious  of  arts. 

Lady  Blueb.  Well  all  make  a  party,  and  go  the 
/rsf  night 

TVs.  And  you  promised  the  epilogue,  IhkeL 

Ink.  Not  quite. 

However,  to  save  my  friend  Botherby  troublcr 
III  do  what  I  can,  though  my  pains  must  be  double. 

TVo.  Why  so? 

Ink.  To  do  justice  to  what  goes  before. 

Both.  Sir,  I'm  happy  to  say,  I  have  no  fears  on 
that  score. 
Your  parts,  Mr.  Inkel,  are 

Ink.  Never  mind  mine  / 

Stick  to  those  of  your  play,  which  is  quite  your  own 
line. 

Lady  Bluem.  You're  a  ftigitive  writer,  I  thfaik, 
sir,  of  rhymes  ? 

Ink.  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  a  Aigitive  reader  sometinies. 
On  Wordswords,  for  instance,  I  seldom  alight. 
Or  on  Mouthey,  hii  friend,  without  taking  to  flight 

Lady  Bluem.  Sir,  your  taste  is  too  conmion :  but 
time  and  posterity 

Mr.  Sotheby  obligingly  oflfered  us  all  hb  tngedies,  and  I 
pledged  mrself,  and  ~  notwithstanding  many  iquabbla  with 
my  committee  brethren  —  did  get  Iran  aeceptcd,  read,  and 
the  paru  distributed.  But  lo  1  in  the  rery  heart  of  the 
matter,  upon  some  trpfd-ncsi  on  the  part  of  Kean,  or  warmth 
on  that  of  the  author,  Sotheby  withdrew  his  plar."  —  Bwtnn 
Diary  ^  1821.]  ' 
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Will  right  these  great  men,  and  this  age*s  severity 
Become  its  reproach. 

hk.  I  *Te  no  sort  of  ol^ection. 

So  I  'm  not  of  the  party  to  take  the  infection. 

Lad^  Bbubn  Perhaps  you  have  doubts  that  they 

ever  will  take  9 
Ink,  Not  at  all ;  on  the  contrary*  those  of  the  lake 
Have  taken  already,  and  still  will  continue 
To  take — what  they  can,  from  a  groat  to  a  guinea, 
Of  pension  or  place ; — but  the  subject  *s  a  bore. 
Lady  Sluem,  Well,  sir,  the  time's  coming. 
ImJL  Scamp  I  don't  you  feel  sore  ? 

What  say  you  to  this  ? 

Scamp,  They  have  merit,  I  own  ; 

Though  their  system's  absurdity  keeps  it  unknown. 
In/i  Then  why  not  unearth  it  in  one  of  your 

lectures? 
Scamp,  It  is  only  time  past  which  comes  under 

my  strictures. 
iMtijf  Blud>,  Come,  a  truce  with  all  tartness :  — 
the  joy  of  my  heart 
(s  to  see  Nature's  triumph  o'er  all  that  is  art 
Wild  Nature  !  —  Grand  Shakspeare  I 

Both,  And  down  Aristotle  ! 

Lady  Bluem.    Sir  George  ^  thinks  exactly  with 
Lady  Bluebottle ; 
And  my  Lord  Seventy-four',  who  protects  our  dear 

Bard, 
And  who  gave  him  his  place,  has  the  greatest  regard 
For  the  poet,  who,  singing  of  pedlars  and  asses,  3 
Has  found  out  the  way  to  dispense  with  Parnassus. 
Tra,  And  you.  Scamp  I  — 
Scamp,        I  needs  must  confess  I  *m  embarrass'd. 
Ink.  Dont  call  upon  Scamp,  who's  already  so 
harass'd 
With  old  tchooU,  and  new  $choott,  and  no  schools, 
and  all  schools. 
Tra,  Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  some  must 
be  fools. 
I  should  like  to  know  wha 

Ink.  And  I  should  not  be  sorry 

To  know  who  are  not: — it  would  save   us  some 
worry. 
Lady  Blueb,  A  truce  with  remark,  and  let  no- 
thing control 
This  *'  feast  of  our  reason,  and  flow  of  the  soul." 
Oh  I  my  dear  Mr.  Botherbyl  sympathise  ! — I 
Now  feel  such  a  rapture,  I'm  ready  to  fly, 
I  feel  so  elastic — "  so  tmoyant^—so  buoifant  /**  < 
Ink.  Tracy !  open  the  window. 
TVa.  I  wish  her  much  Joy  on't 

1  rTho  late  Sir  G«orge  Beaumont— a  constant  friend  of 
llr.  Wordsworth.] 

*  [It  was  not  the  present  Earl  of  Ix>nsdale,  but  James, 
the  first  earl,  who  offered  to  build,  and  completely  furnish 
and  man,  a  ship  of  seventy-four  guns,  towards  the  close  of 
the  Ameilcan  war,  for  the  senrice  of  his  country,  at  his  own 
expense ;  —  hence  the  soubriquet  in  the  text.] 

*  [**  We  learn  from  Horace,  *  Homer  sometimes  steeps ; ' 

We   feel,  without   him,  Wordsworth  sometimes 
wakes, — 
To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps. 

With  his  dear  *  waggoners,*  around  his  lakes. 
He  wishes  for '  a  bo^tt*  to  sail  the  deeps  — 

Of  ocean  ?  —  No,  of  air ;  and  then  he  makes 
Another  outcry  for  *  a  little  boat,' 
And  driTels  seas  to  set  it  well  afloat. 
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Both.  For  God's  sake,  my  Lady  Bluebottle,  check 
not 
This  gentle  emotion,  so  seldom  our  lot 
Upon  earth.    Give  it  way ;  'tis  an  impulse  which  lifts 
Our  spirits  Arom  earth ;  the  sublimest  of  gifts ; 
For   which    poor  Prometheus  was  chaln'd  to  bis 

mountain ; 
T  is  the  source  of  all  sentiment — feeling's  true 

fountain : 
'Tis  the  Vision  of  Heaven  upon  Earth  :  'tis  the  gas 
Of  the  soul :  'tb  the  seising  of  shades  as  they  pass. 
And  making  them  substance :  *t  is  something  divine : — 
Ink,  Shall  I  help  you,  my  friend,  to  a  little  more 

wine? 
Both.  1  thank  you ;  not  any  more,  sir,  till  I  dine. 
Ink.  A  propos — Do  you  dine  with  Sir  Humphry  > 

to-day  ? 
Tra.  I  should  think  with  Duke  Humphry  was 

more  in  your  way. 
Ink.  It  might  be  of  yore ;  but  we  authors  now  look 
To  the  knight,  as  a  landlord,  much  more  than  the 

Duke. 
The  truth  is,  each  writer  now  quite  at  his  ease  is. 
And  (except  with  his  publisher)  dines  where  he 

pleases. 
But  'tis  now  nearly  Ave,  and  I  must  to  the  Park. 

Tra.  And  111  take  a  turn  with  you  there  till  *tis 
And  you.  Scamp  —  [dark. 

Scamp.  Excuse  me ;  I  must  to  my  notes, 

For  my  lecture  next  week. 

Ink,  He  must  mind  whom  he  quotes 

Out  of  **  Elegant  Extracts." 

Lady  Blueh.  Well,  now  we  break  up  ; 

But  remember  Miss  Diddle  ^  invites  us  to  sup. 
Ink,  Then  at  two  hours  past  midnight  we  all  meet 
agaiu, 
For  the  sciences,  sandwiches,  hock,  and  champagne ! 
Tra.  And  the  sweet  lobster  salad  ! 
Baih.  I  honour  that  meal ; 

For  'tis  then  that  our  feelings  most  genuinely — feel. 
Ink.    TTVL<i ;    feeling  is   truest  then,  fer  beyond 
question ; 
I  wish  to  the  gods  'twas  the  same  with  digestion  I 
Lady  Bbuh,  Pshaw  t — never  mind  that ;  for  one 
moment  of  feeling 
Is  worth — God  knows  what 

Ink.  'Tis  at  least  worth  concealing 

For  itself,  or  what  follows But  here  comes  your 

carriage. 
Sir  Rich,  (aside).  I  wish  all  these  people  were 
d— - — d  with  my  marriage  !  [Exeunt 

**  *  Pedlars,'  and  'boats,'  and '  waggons  I  *  Oh  !  re  sliades 
Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this  r 
That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  erades 

Contempt,  but  from  the  bnthos'  vast  abyss 
Floats  scumllke  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cades 
Of  sense  and  song  above  your  grares  may  hiss  — 
The  *  little  boatman '  and  his  *  Peter  Bell ' 
Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  *  Achltophel ! '  " 

Don  Juan,  Canto  Ui.] 

*  Fact  from  life,  with  the  words, 

*  [The  late  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society.] 

>  [The  late  Miss  Lydia  White,  whose  hospitable  Amctions 
hare  not  ]ret  been  supplied  to  the  circle  of  London  artists  and 
literati  ~  an  accomnlistied,  clerer,  and  truly  amiable,  but  very 
eccentric  lady.  Tlie  name  in  the  text  could  only  have  been 
suggested  by  the  jingling  resemblance  it  bears  to  Lydia.] 
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^i)t  '^Won  of  SluHgnmit. 

BY  QUEVEDO  REDIVIVUS. ' 


If  Mr.  Southcj'  bad  not  nutaed  in  where  he  had 
no  hualncM,  and  vherc  he  never  w»  befure,  and 
never  will  be  aeain,  the  fhlloirLng  poem  irould  not 
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ban  beeo  wrtUcn.  It  li  not  Impealhle  tbat  It  mqr 
be  M  good  11  bii  own,  Meing  that  it  annot,  by  aaj 
■peclei  of  Kupldltr,  tuCural  or  Kqnind,  be  miwr. 
The  gna  flalterj,  the  dull  ImpoleiKr,  the  m^. 
gado  iDtoletance  and  Impioui  ant,  of  tbe  poem  b; 
the  BUtbor  of  "  Wat  Trier,'  an  ■onwtldiig  n  Ms. 
pcndoui  u  to  form  the  tubUme  at  Unoelf cm- 
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o  much  for  hli  poem  —  a  word  on  hli  prc&ce. 

thi)   pnCice   It   hu   pleased    the    magnanlmaiu 

mate  to  dm  the  plctun  of  a  luppowd  "  SiUnlc 
School,"  the  which  he  doth  recommend  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  leglslatun ;  Chenbj  adding  to  bli  other 

'elitheunbltlonofthoK  of  on  Informer.   It  there 


^f^hrim  IjPpillMltlll  aiaill  L«l  I 


exist!  uiy  where,  eiceptiDg  In  hli 
a  School,  l>  he  not  lufllclentlr  umed  against  It  br 
hit  oirn  Intense  vanity  7  The  truth  Is,  that  there 
■re  a:naln  wrtten  irhom  Mr.  S.  imagtnn,  Uke 
Scrubs  to  hare  "  talked  of  him ;  tbr  ttaejr  laughed 
consumedly. " 


Lord  BjTOD,  itlltaoul  wajtlnc  fOr  t)w  chHinx  hint  of  the 
(breeotda  LeEter.  had  ilreaJr  "  jUEAcktd  "  Ut.  Soalliey  "  In 


fell  Into  hl4  huidi.    On   •rritig  &.  hli  LonUhlp'i  I 


!;tr- 


^QujiM  Klnniiid,— ig  vhsni  h«  (bui  vrita,  Februar)'  <! 

Mr.  KlninlT^,  luiUi  ipjiredatliiE  tha  mornFnUiT  nriFrr. 
uUon  undir  nblrh  Larif  BjTon  hud  wrlUeti  tht  cbllltniE 
•lilch  thil  IMIer  flKlswd,  uid  milr  aware  hnwabturd  Ibe 

If  luib  a  period  u  muu  Inlenene  beCsr*  the  return  of  pnit 
Vem  Keittlck  to  RaTenna,  put  Lord  BTron't  warlike  mlHka 
4lde;  apd  It  nerer  vu  hraTdoT  br  Mr.  Souther  until  alter 

Bent."  after  laelTvciua]  neDotlMlona  uith  viHaui  publfiheri 
a  London,  at  Ipriffili  tiw  the  light  In  l^n.  In  the  pacT>  of 
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I  think  I  know  enough  of  most  of  the  writers  to 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  allude,  to  assert,  that  they, 
in  their  individual  capacities,  have  done  more  good, 
in  the  charities  of  life,  to  their  feUow^^reatures  in 
any  one  year,  than  M^.  Southey  has  done  harm  to 
himself  by  his  absurdities  in  hb  whole  life ;  and  this 
is  saying  a  great  deaL  But  I  have  a  few  questions 
to  ask. 

Istly,  Is  Mr.  Southey  the  author  of  **  \^at  Tyler  ?** 

2dly,  Was  he  not  reAised  a  remedy  at  law  by  the 
highest  judge  of  his  beloved  England,  because  it 
was  a  blasphemous  and  seditious  publication  ?  > 

3dly,  Was  he  not  entitled  by  William  Smith,  in 
fidl  pariiament,  **  a  rancorous  renegado  ?  **  > 

4thly,  Is  he  not  poet  Uureate,  with  his  own  lines 
on  Martin  the  regicide  staring  him  in  the  fece  ?  ^ 

And,  5thly,  Putting  the  four  preceding  items  to- 
gether, with  what  conscience  dare  Ac  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  laws  to  the  publications  of  others,  be  they 
what  they  may  ? 

I  say  nothing  of  the  cowardice  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding; its  meanness  speaks  for  itself;  but  I  wish 
to  touch  upon  the  motive,  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  Mr.  S.  has  been  laughed  at  a  little  in 
some  recent  publications,  as  he  was  of  yore  in  the 
*«  Anti-jacobin  **  by  his  present  patrons.  *  Hence  all 
this  *«  sklmble-scamble  stuff**  about  *•  Satanic,**  and 
so  forth.  However,  it  is  worthy  of  him — **  qualis 
ab  ineepto.** 

U  there  b  any  thing  obnoxious  to  the  political 
opinions  of  a  portion  of  the  public  in  the  following 
poem,  they  may  thank  Mr.  Southey.  He  might 
have  written  hexameters,  as  he  has  written  every 
thing  else,  for  aught  that  the  writer  cared — had 
they  been  upon  another  subject.  But  to  attempt  to 
canonise  a  monarch,  who,  whatever  were  his  house- 
hold virtues,  was  neither  a  successful  nor  a  patriot 
king,  —  inasmuch  as  several  years  of  his  reign 
passed  in  war  with  America  and  Ireland,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  aggression  upon  France, — like  all  other 

1  [In  1831,  when  BIr.  Southey  applied  to  the  Coart  of 
ChuioerT  for  an  iiuunction  to  restrain  the  publication  of 
**  Wat  l>ler."  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  pronounced  the  fol- 
lowing Judgment :~"  I  hare  loolied  into  all  the  alfidavitft, 
and  hare  read  the  book  itself!  The  bill  goes  the  length  of 
itating,  that  the  work  was  composed  by  1^.  Southef  in  the 
year  17!>4  ;  that  it  is  his  own  production,  and  that  it  hAs  btvn 
published  by  the  defendants  without  bis  sanction  or  authoritjr ; 
and  therefore  seeking  an  account  of  the  profits  whicti  liave 
arisen  from,  and  an  injunction  to  restrain,  the  publication.  I 
have  examined  the  cases  that  I  hare  been  al^le  to  meet  with 
containing  precedents  for  Injunctions  of  this  nature,  and  I 
find  that  thejr  all  proceed  upon  the  ground  of  a  title  to  the 
property  in  the  plaiutifT.  On  this  head  a  distinction  has  been 
taken,  to  which  a  considerable  weight  of  authority  atLichcs, 
supported,  as  it  is.  by  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre ; 
who  has  expressly  laid  it  down,  that  a  person  cannot  recorer 
In  damages  for  a  work  which  is,  in  iu  nature,  calculated  to  do 
injnrr  to  the  public.  Upon  the  same  pritadple  this  court  re- 
fused an  injunction  in  the  case  of  Walcot^'  (Peter  Pindar) 
"  9.  Walker,  inasmuch  as  he  could  :iot  have  recovered  da- 
mages in  an  anion.  After  the  fullest  consideration,  1  remain 
of  the  same  opinion  as  that '  '^ich  I  entertained  in  deciding 
the  case  referred  ta  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  my 
consideration,  it  appears  to  me.  that  I  cannot  grant  this  in- 
Jimction,  until  after  Mr.  Southey  shall  hare  estjiblished  his 
tight  to  the  property  by  action."  —  Injunction  refused.] 

*  [Mr.  William  Smith,  M.P.  for  Norwich,  made  a  virulent 
attack  on  Mr.  Souther  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th 
of  3farch,  1817,  uid  the  Laureate  replied  by  a  Utter  in  the 
Omner.} 

*  [Among  the  efRuions  of  Mr.  Southey't  juvenile  muse,  we 
ftadthU 

••  Inscription  for  the  Apartment  in  Chepstow  Castle,  where 
Henry  Martin,  the  Regicide,  was  imprisoned  Uiirty  years. 
**  For  thirty  rears  secluded  from  mankind 
Here  Martm  linger'd.    Often  have  these  walls 
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exaggeration, 

whatever  manner  he  may  be  spoken  of  fai  this 

<*  Vision,**  his  pmblie  career  will  nol  be  more  fanNir- 

ably  transmitted  by  history.     Of  hb  private  rirtues 

(although  a  little  espenslTe  to  the  natteo)  there  can 

bono  doubt 

With  regard  to  the  superaatnnl  pcnooagcs  treated 
c€,  1  can  only  say  that  I  know  at  much  about  them, 
and  (as  an  honest  roan)  have  a  better  rilg^t  to  talk 
of  them,  than  Bobert  Southey.  I  have  also  treated 
them  more  tolerantly.  The  way  In  which  that  poor 
iffifBH^  creature,  the  I«aureate,'  deals  about  his  judg- 
ments in  the  next  worid.  Is  like  hb  own  judgment 
in  this.  If  it  was  not  completely  ludkrous,  it  would 
be  something  worse.  I  don*t  think  that  there  is  much 
more  to  say  at  present. 

QUEYEDO  BEDIVIVUS. 

P.S.  — It  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  ob- 
ject, in  these  olvectionable  times,  to  the  fteedom 
with  which  saints,  angels,  and  spiittnal  persons  dis- 
course in  this  **  Vision.**  But,  lor  precedents  upon 
such  points,  I  must  refer  him  to  flddlng^  "Journey 
from  this  World  to  the  nest,**  and  to  the  Visions  of 
myself,  the  said  Quevedo,  in  Spanish  or  translated. 
The  reader  is  also  requested  to  observe,  that  no 
doctrinal  tenets  are  insisted  upon  or  discussed ;  that 
the  person  of  the  Deity  is  careftiDy  withheld  ftom 
sight,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
Laureate,  who  hath  thought  proper  to  make  him  talk, 
not  **  like  a  schocd  divine,**  but  like  the  nnscholartike 
Mr.  Southey.  The  whole  action  passes  on  the  out- 
side of  heaven ;  and  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath,  Pu]ci*s 
Morgante  Alaggiore,  Swift's  Tde  of  a  Tub,  and  the 
other  works  above  referred  to,  are  cases  in  point  of 
the  freedom  with  which  saints,  fcc  may  be  per- 
mitted to  converse  in  works  not  Intended  to  be 
serious.  Q.  B. 

*«*  Mr.  Southey  being,  as  he  says,  a  good  Chris- 
tian and  vindictive,  threatens,  I  undei«hmd,  a  reply  to 


Echo'd  his  footsteps,  as  with  ereo 

He  paced  around  nis  prison.    Not  to  him 

Did  Nature's  fair  varieties  exist ; 

He  never  saw  the  sun's  deligbtftil  beum ; 

Save  when  through  yon  high  bars  be  poor'd  a  sad 

And  broken  splendour.    I>ost  thou  ask  bis  crima  ? 

He  had  rebelTd  agahut  the  King,  mtd  tmi 

Jnjudgmmi  <m  Mm  /  for  his  ardent  mind 

Shaped  goodliest  plans  of  happiness  on  eaftii. 

And  peace  and  liberty.    Wild  dreams  I  but  such 


As  Plato  loved  i  such  as,  with  boly  uai. 

Our  Milton  worshipp'd    Blessed  taopea  1  awhile 

From  man  withheld,  even  to  the  latter  dim. 

When  Christ  shall  come,  and  aU  things  be  foUUl'd.**] 

*  TThe  following  imitation  of  the  inaortpllon  on  the  Ke>. 
gicide's  Apartment,  written  by  Mr.  Canning,  appeared  tn  the 

**  Inscription  for  the  Door  of  the  Cell  la  Newgate,  where 
Mrs.  Brownrigg,  the  Trentlea^lde,  was  confined, 
previous  to  her  exacutfcm. 

*  For  one  long  term,  or  ere  her  t|1al  cane. 

Here  Brownrigg  Unger'd.    Often  have  tbeae  eella 

Echo'd  her  blasphemies,  as  with  shrill  voice 

She  scream'd  for  fresh  geneva.    Not  to  bar 

Did  the  blithe  fields  of  Tothill,  or  thy  street, 

St  Giles,  iu  fair  varieties  expaiad  ; 

Till  at  the  last  in  slow-drawn  cait  she  went 

To  execution.    Dost  thou  ask  her  crime  ? 

Ske  vhipp'd  tteofrmaie  'prentices  to  deatk. 

And  kid  ihem  in  tke  coal-kole.    For  ber  mind 

Shaped  strictest  plans  of  discipline.   Sage  scbc 

Such  as  Lycurgus  taught,  when  at  the  urine 

or  the  Orthran  goddess  he  bade  flog 

The  Httle  Spartans ;  such  as  erst  chastised 

Our  Milton,  when  at  college.    For  this  act 

Did  Brownriirg  swing.  Harsh  laws  I  But  time  shall  oome, 

When  France  shaU  reign,  and  Uws  be  aU  repeal'd."] 
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this  our  answer.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  his  visionary 
faculties  will  in  the  mean  time  have  acquired  a  little 
more  judgment,  properly  so  called:  otherwise  be 
will  get  himself  into  new  dilemmas.  These  apostate 
jacobins  fumiish  rich  rejoinders.  Let  him  take  a 
specimen.  Mr.  Southey  laudeth  grievously  *'  one 
Mr.  Landor***  who  cultivates  much  private  renown 
in  the  shape  of  Latin  verses ;  and  not  long  ago»  the 
poet  laureate  dedicated  to  him,  it  appeareth,  one  of 
his  fugitive  lyrics,  upon  the  strength  of  a  poem 
called  Gebir.  Who  could  suppose,  that  in  this  same 
Gebir  the  aforesaid  Savage  Landor^  (for  such  is 
his  grim  cognomen)  putteth  into  the  infernal  regions 
no  less  a  person  than  the  hero  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Southey 's  heaven, — yea,  even  George  the  Third  1 
See  also  how  personal  Savage  becometh,  when  he 
hath  a  mind.  The  following  Is  his  porti'ait  of  our 
late  gracious  sovereign :  — 

(Prince  Gebir  having  descended  into  the  Infernal  regions,  the 
shades  of  his  royal  ancestors  are,  at  his  request,  called  up  to 
hla  Tlew ;  and  he  exclaims  to  his  ghostly  guide) — 
**  Aroar,  what  wretch  that  nearest  us  ?  what  wretch 
Is  that  with  eyebrows  white  and  slanting  brow  ? 
Listen  I  him  yonder,  who,  bound  down  supine. 
Shrinks  yelling  from  that  sword  there,  eiiglne-hung. 
He  too  amongst  my  ancestors  I    I  hate 
The  despot,  but  the  dastard  I  despise. 
Was  he  our  countryman  ?  " 

**  Alas,  O  king ! 
Iberia  bore  him,  but  the  breed  accurst 
Inclement  winds  blew  blighting  fh>m  north-east.** 
**  He  was  a  warrior  then,  nor  fear'd  the  gods  ?  " 
**  Gebir,  he  fear'd  the  demons,  not  the  gods, 
Though  them  Indeed  his  daily  face  adored ; 
And  was  no  warrior,  yet  the  thousand  lives 
Squander'd,  as  stones  to  exercise  a  Mag, 
And  the  tame  cruelty  and  cold  caprice — 
Oh  madness  of  mankind  1  address'd,  adored  I  '*  — 

GebiTt  p.  28. 

I  omit  noticing  some  edifying  Ithyphallics  of  Sa* 
vagius,  wishing  to  keep  the  proper  veil  over  them, 
if  his  grave  but  somewhat  Indiscreet  worshipper  will 
suffer  it ;  but  certainly  these  teachers  of  "  great 
moral  lessons"  are  apt  to  be  found  in  strange 
company. 


Ct^  Viiiion  of  ^tt&gm^itt 


L 
Saikt  Pma  sat  by  the  celestial  gate : 

His  keys  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was  dull. 
So  little  tcouble  had  been  given  of  late ; 

Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  was  fiill. 
But  since  the  Gallic  era  **  eighty-eight" 

The  devils  had  ta'en  a  longer,  stronger  pull. 
And  *'  a  pull  altogether,*'  as  they  say 
At  sea — which  drew  most  souls  another  way. 

n. 

The  angels  all  were  singing  out  of  tune. 
And  hoarse  with  having  little  else  to  do. 

Excepting  to  wind  up  the  sun  and  moon. 
Or  curb  a  runaway  young  star  or  two, 

1  [Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq..  author  of  '*  Count  Julian, 
a  tragedy" — **  Imaginary  Conversations,"  In  three  series  — 
and  various  other  works,  was  an  early  friend  of  Mr.  Southey, 
and  difference  of  politics  has  never  disturbed  their  personal 
fpplings  towards  each  other.  Mr.  Landor  has  long  resided  in 
Italy.] 

s  [George  III.  died  the  29th  of  January,  1820,  — a  year  In 
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Or  wild  colt  of  a  comet,  which  too  soon 

Broke  out  of  bounds  o*er  the  ethereal  blue, 
Splitting  some  planet  with  its  playftd  tail. 
As  boats  are  sometimes  by  a  wanton  whale. 

IIL 
The  guardian  senphs  had  retired  on  high, 

Finding  their  charges  past  all  care  below ; 
Terrestrial  business  fiU*d  nought  in  the  sky 

Save  the  recording  angers  black  bureau; 
Who  found,  indeed,  the  fhcts  to  multiply 

With  such  rapidity  of  vice  and  wo, 
That  he  had  stripp*d  off  both  his  wings  in  quills, 
And  yet  was  in  arrear  of  human  ills. 

IV. 

His  business  so  augmented  of  late  years. 
That  he  was  forced,  against  his  will  no  doubt, 

(Just  like  those  cheruObs,  earthly  ministers,) 
For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about, 

And  claim  the  help  of  his  celestial  peers. 
To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  quite  worn  out. 

By  the  increased  demand  for  his  remarks ; 

Six  angels  and  twelve  saints  were  named  his  clerkSi. 

V. 
This  was  a  handsome  board — at  least  for  heaven ; 

And  yet  they  had  even  then  enough  to  do. 
So  many  conquerors*  cars  were  daily  driven. 

So  many  kingdoms  fitted  up  anew ; 
Each  day  too  slew  its  thousands  six  or  seven, 

TiU  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterioo, 
They  threw  their  pens  down  in  divine  disgust — 
The  page  was  so  besmear'd  with  blood  and  dust. 

VL 
This  by  the  way ;  'tis  not  mine  to  record 

What  angels  shrink  ttom:  even  the  very  devil 
On  this  occasion  his  own  work  abhorr*d. 

So  suribited  with  the  infernal  revel : 
Though  he  himself  had  sharpen'd  every  sword. 

It  almost  quench'd  his  innate  thirst  of  evlL 
(Here  Satan's  sole  good  work  deserves  insertion— 
*Tis,  that  he  has  both  generab  in  reversion.) 

vn. 

Let's  skip  a  few  short  years  of  hollow  peace. 
Which  peopled  earth  no  better,  hell  as  wont. 

And  heaven  none — they  form  the  tyrant's  lease. 
With  nothing  but  new  names  subscribed  upon  *t : 

'Twill  one  day  finish:  meantime  they  increase, 
**  With  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,"  and  all  in  firont. 

Like  Saint  John's  foretold  beast ;  but  ours  are  bom 

Less  formidable  in  the  head  than  horn. 

VIIL 
In  the  first  year  of  f^dom's  secoiUl  dawn  > 

Died  George  the  Third*;  although  no  tyrant,  one 
Who  shielded  tyrants,  till  each  sense  withdrawn 

Left  him  nor  mental  nor  external  sun : 
A  better  fhrmer  ne'er  brush'd  dew  fh>m  lawn, 

A  worse  king  never  left  a  realm  undone ! 
He  died — but  left  his  suluects  still  behind, 
One  half  as  mad  ^and  *t other  no  less  blind. 

which  the  revolutionary  spirit  broke  out  all  over  the  south  of 
Europe.] 

>  [Here,  perhaps,  the  reeder  will  thank  us  for  tranacrfbing 
a  flew  of  Mr.  Southey's  hexameters :  — 
"  PnuJv*,  Uwvffh  noc  ia  theoflit,  I  itood  at  th*  «ind«w.  beholding 
MouBUiJi,  uid  Uk«,  and  nU  i  Un  vaIIct  dknbvd  of  itt  ivrdnn : 
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IX. 

He  died ! — hia  death  made  no  great  stir  on  earth ; 

Bh  burial  made  some  pomp ;  there  tras  profusion 
Of  velvet,  gilding,  brass,  and  no  great  dearth 

Of  aught  but  tears — save  those  shed  by  collusion. 
For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true  worth ; 

Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  infusion  — 
Bought  also ;  and  the  torches,  cloaks,  and  banners. 
Heralds,  and  relics  of  old  Gothic  manners. 


Form*d  a  sepulchral  melodrame.     Of  all 

The  fools  who  flock*d  to  swell  or  see  the  show. 

Who  cared  about  the  corpse  ?     The  fimerai 

Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  wo.    [pall ; 

There  throbbed  not  there  a  thotight  which  pierced  the 
And  when  the  gorgeous  coflln  was  laid  low, 

It  seem*d  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 

The  rottenness  of  eighty  yean  in  gold,  i 


So  mix  hb  body  with  the  dust  1     It  might 
Return  to  what  it  nutst  far  sooner,  were 

The  natural  compound  left  alone  to  fight 
Its  way  back  into  earth,  and  fire,  and  air ; 

But  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  blight 
What  nature  made  him  at  his  birth,  as  bare 

As  the  mere  million's  base  unmummied  clay  — 

Yet  all  his  spices  but  prolong  decay. 


He 's  dead — and  upper  earth  with  him  has  done ; 

He*s  buried ;  save  the  undertaker's  bill. 
Or  bipidary  scrawl,  the  world  b  gone 

For  him,  unless  he  left  a  German  will ; 
But  where 's  the  proctor  who  will  ask  his  son  ? 

In  whom  hb  qualities  are  reigning  still. 
Except  that  household  virtue,  most  uncommon. 
Of  constancy  to  a  bad,  ugly  woman. 

xm. 

"  God  save  the  king  f    It  b  a  large  economy 
In  God  to  save  the  like ;  but  if  he  will 

Be  saving,  all  the  better ;  for  not  one  am  I 
Of  those  who  think  damnation  better  still : 

I  hardly  know  too  if  not  quite  alone  am  I 
In  thb  small  hope  of  bettering  future  ill 

By  circumscribing,  with  some  slight  restriction. 

The  eternity  of  hell's  hot  Jurisdiction. 

XIV. 
I  know  thb  b  unpopular ;  I  know 

*Tb  blasphemous ;  I  know  one  may  be  damn'd 
For  hoping  no  one  else  may  e'er  be  so ; 

I  know  my  catechbm ;  I  know  we  are  cramm'd 

TIma  w  I  itaod,  th*  hril,  ^deh  awhite  from  Iti  vuninf  h^  mMd. 

>jnt  forth  lU  noc*  afain,  toil !  TutL !  throu«h  th«  ttlcnc* of  cTcninii. 

•T  U  a  dcrp  daU  lonnd,  Uutt  la  hcarv  and  rooumfol  at  aU  tiiDM, 

S7.**  •^'*  *^  •no"*'«»y  alway*.    But  hcancr  ihl*  day 

rail  an  th«  omacinat  ear  itt  deeper  and  riMmmfullcr  import. 

^•a.  to  the  hoart  it  snnk  ;  for  this  was  th*  d*T  vticn  th«  herald, 

Br«^^«hia  vud.  thovid  pndaim,  that  G«ar|C  our  iOnff  vm  d» 

Then  art  rdcMad !  I  cried:  thv  aool  is  dcUvei'd  front  bondam ! 
ThcMt,  who  tuM  lain  ao  ionff  in  mental  and  riwal  darknca. 
Thou  art  la  Tonaer  hearen  I  thy  place  u  in  U«ht  and  in  eloij. 

Come,  and  behold  I  —  mcctMMjtht  a  MxrtUn«  »oice  from  the  twIUaiht 
Anawei'd  j  and  therewithal  I  fHt  a  Mroke  a>  at  liffhtninc, 
}VUha  Mund  Uke  the  ni>hinc  of  winds,  or  the  imiinK  of  watan. 
If  ma  witboot  it  caaw,  J  knew  not,  to  tudUcn  the  teixurei 
Or  If  the  brain  itself  in  that  uronc  fla^  had  expended 
AU  itt  electrtc  ttana.    Of  atrcBKth  and  of  ihoufiht  it  bocft  incj 
Haaiiag.  and  alght,  and  acMa  wen  naBe."      ^^ 

Movtbbt's  ITHms  ^  Ji 
I  ["So  by  the  iiiiamn  aamfbrtad.  raiaed  I  my  hea 

And  iaa  vault  I  found  my«ctf  placed,  arrh'd  o»w  on  all  uiie«. 
V  and  low  waa  that  hou.*  at  the  dead. 


ilbrtcd.  raiaed  I  my  head  in  obedimre. 

""  ""'       ^    ■     ""^  WW  on  all  uile.. 

Around  it  were  ooAIni, 
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With  the  best  doctrines  till  we  quite  o'erflow; 

I  know  that  all  save  En^and'k  chordi  have  sbamm^ 
And  that  the  other  twice  two  hundred  churches 
And  synagogues  have  made  a  dammed  bad  purchaae. 

XV. 

God  help  us  all !  God  help  me  too  I  I  am, 

'     God  knows,  as  helpless  as  the  devil  can  wish. 

And  not  a  whit  more  difficult  to  damn. 

Than  b  to  bring  to  land  a  Ute-hook'd  fish. 
Or  to  the  butcher  to  purvey  the  lamb ; 

Not  that  I'm  fit  for  such  a  noble  dish. 
As  one  day  will  be  that  immortal  f^ 
Of  almost  every  body  bom  to  die. 

XVL 
Sahit  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate. 

And  nodded  o'er  hb  keys ;  when,  lo !  there  came 
A  wondrous  noise  he  had  not  heard  of  late — 

A  rushing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream,  and  flame ; 
In  short,  a  roar  of  things  extremdy  great. 

Which  would  have  made  aught  save  a  saint  •■^''lafcw* ; 
But  he,  with  first  a  start  and  then  a  wink. 
Said,  *'  There's  another  star  gone  out,  I  think  1" 

XVIL 

But  ere  he  could  return  to  hb  repose, 

A  cherub  flnpp'd  his  right  wing  o'er  hb  eyes^ 

At  which  Saint  Peter  yawn'd,  and  rubb'd  hb  nose. 

**  Saint  porter,"  said  the  angel,  «  prithee  rise  1** 
Waving  a  goodly  wing,  which  glow'd,  as  glows 

An  earthly  peacock's  tail,  with  heavenly  dyes ; 
To  which  the  saint  replied,  "  Well,  whafk  the  matter  ? 
Is  Lucifer  come  back  with  all  thb  datter  ?  ** 


M 


No,' 


xvhl 

cherub; 


''George  ttie  lliird  b 

[apostle: 
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the  Third?"  replied  the 
J^irdf    ••The  king  of 


quoth  the 
dead.-« 
••  And  who  ts  Cteorge 
fFhat    George  f    what 
England,"  said 
The  angeL     ••  Well !  he  won't  find  kings  to  jostle 
Him  on  his  way ;  but  does  he  wear  hb  head  ? 
Because  the  last  we  saw  here  had  a  tnsUe, 
And  ne'er  would  have  got  into  heaven's  good  graces. 
Had  lie  not  flung  hb  head  in  all  our  &ces. 

XIX. 
•*  He  was.  If  I  remember,  king  of  France  ;> 

That  head  of  his,  which  could  not  keep  a  crown 
On  earth,  yet  ventured  in  my  fiice  to  advance 

A  claim  to  those  of  martyrs — like  my  own : 
If  I  had  had  my  sword,  as  I  had  once 

When  I  cut  ears  off,  I  had  cut  him  down ; 
But  having  but  my  keys,  and  not  my  brand, 
I  only  knock'd  hb  head  fh>m  out  hb  hand. 


Exch  in  its  niche,  and  pallt,  and  wnt,  and  Amaral  la 

WUets  of  Trrian  dye,  retainin*  their  hncs  anfMcd; 
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Blazonry  rjrid  «ttll,  a«  if  flmh  trnm  the  touch  of  the 
Nor  was  lh«  eo.den  fringe,  nor  the  aolden  braMerr,  tandatalL 
M'hcnce  ranic  ihe  1  citt  trhereby  that  place  of  daaitn 
For  there  vax  no  lamp,"  &c.  —  ^oi-tubv.] 
[**  O'er  the  adamnniine  i;at«s  an  anael  ttoud  on  Ika  tmt 
Ho!  he  cxc'a<mM,  Kinc  Gi-onre  of  Eneland  comcth  ta 
lle:tr  ttcwen  !  Vr  An-;eU  h(<«r !  Souls  of  the  l«oad  aiafthe  Wicked 
Wltrnn  It  concern*,  attend '  Thou  Hell,  Imnc  forth 
As  the  *onoruut  •uramons  wa&  utrer'd.  the  W'iada,  wfea  wi 
Bore  it  abri)  ul  thro'  Heaven  ;  and  Utb,  in  har 
llconl  and  obe>  'd  In  diMnay. 

^  ^      ■ A  mnltitudinooa  army 

Came  at  the  awful  call.    In  Mrm  cirde  IncltniM, 

Tier  orer  tier  they  took  thtir  place :  aluft.  in  the 

Far  «  Ok-  »icht  could  pirrre,  that  ffloriom  company  ffikttmfiim 
From  the  >kins  of  i)<c  >liiniiii;  wucntUv,  a  Uipperr  ia|Wl 
Kio'  in  Ihe  b>ue  Mmie.  and  moving  onwanl  a  dae^an'd, 
Taktnjf  a  Umtsr  funo."  —  tUiJ.] 

*  [Louis  XVI.,  guilloUncd  In  January,  1793.3 
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XX. 


k  luil  wooden  heut. 


"  And  Uwa  b«  Kt  up  auch  n  headiest  hovl, 
That  *U  the  ulDta  cune  out  and  took  blm  [n ; 

And  there  he  ilu  br  St.  Fnul.  cheek  bjr  Jowl  i 
That  Allow  Paul — the  parvenil  l     The  gkln 

Of  Saint  Buthalomer,  vhlch  makM  hla  cowl 
I  heiTen.  ind  upon  earth  rrdueni'd  hli  iln, 


BeUer  i^"*  did  thli  i 

XXL 
"  But  hid  It  OHTU  up  hen  upon  lb  thoulden. 

There  would  hare  been  n  dlflbrent  talc  Co  Celt : 
Tile  ftUoir-fcellns  in  the  salnti  Itebolden 
~  «ni  to  hive  acted  on  them  like  a  spelt ; 
»  thla  Terr  fooUih  heid  henven  lolitcri 
ick  on  its  tirunk  :  U  mar  be  very  well, 
Kcmi  Che  cuiCam  here  to  orenhrow 
Whiteier  hai  been  wIkI)'  done  below." 


The  ingel  aniwe 
And  nerer  kni 


XXIL 

"d,  "  Peter  1  do  ni 


M  hat  head  and  all  ci 
w  much  what  It  ir:ii  about  — 
th  the  pupiwt — by  Its  wire. 
And  will  be  judged  like  aU  Che  mC  no  doubc  t 
Hy  builncu  and  j^our  own  is  not  to  inquire 


Vhkblj 


Mdo." 


XXUI. 
While  thiu  thcf  ipnke,  the  angelic  caravan, 

Arrlriog  like  a  nub  of  mlgbCy  wind, 
Cteaftng  tbe  flelda  of  ipace,  as  doch  the  twan 

~  not  (liver  itream  (uy  Ganges.  Nile,  or  Inde, 
Or  Thamct,  or  Tweed),  and  'mldit  chem  an  old  aan 

With  in  old  soul,  ind  both  extremely  blind. 
Halted  before  Che  gate,  and  In  his  shroud 
~      ed  Chelr  fellow-tiaveUer  on  a  cloud,  i 

XXIV. 
But  btiuslng  up  the  rear  of  this  bright  host 

A  Spirit  of  a  dlff^nC  aspect  waved 
lUt  wings,  like  thunder-clouds  above  some  coast 

Whose  barren  heath  with  frequent  wrecks  Is  paved  ; 
Hit  bnnv  wai  like  tbe  deep  when  tempest- Cosi'd; 

Fierce  and  unbthonuble  thoughts  engraTed 
Eternal  wnth  on  hla  immortal  tice. 
And  w/Mn  he  gaied  a  gloom  pervaded  space. 

XXY. 

Ai  he  drew  near,  he  gaied  upon  the  gate 
e'er  Co  be  enter'd  more  by  him  or  Sin, 


IFlth  nich  a  glance  of  lupemaCuial  hate, 
Ai  made  Saint  Peter  wish  talnueir  within ; 

He  paCter'd  with  his  keya  at  ■  gmt  nCe, 
And  sweaCed  Chrough  hi*  apa«CoUc  ikin  : 

or  eoonc  hit  penplnClon  was  but  ichor. 

Or  nma  such  other  iplrltual  liquor. 

XXVL 
The  very  cherubi  huddled  all  together, 

~  ie  tiirdi  when  loan  Che  fidcon  ;  and  they  felt 
A  tingling  to  the  tip  of  every  fUther, 

And  fbrm'd  a  clicle  like  Orion's  belt         [whither 
Aniund  Chelr  poor  old    charge  ;    who  scarce    knew 

His  guards  had  led  hhn,  Chough  Chey  gencly  dealt 
With  royal  manes  (for  by  many  iCories, 
And  true,  we  leim  the  angels  are  all  Tories). 

xxvn. 

As  things  were  In  thti  potture,  Che  gate  Hew 
Asunder,  and  the  Ssshlng  of  Its  binges 

Flung  over  space  an  universal  hue 

or  nuny-colour'd  Bame,  until  its  tinges 

Reach'd  even  our  tpeck  of  earth,  and  made  a  new 
Auinn  borealli  tpmd  Its  fringes 

O'er  the  North  Pole-,  Che  same  seen,  when  ics-bound. 

By  Captain  Fury's  crew.  In  "  Melville's  Sound."* 

xxvm. 

And  from  the  gate  thrown  open  Issued  beaming 

A  beautiful  and  mighty  Thing  of  Llght,> 
Radiant  with  glory,  like  a  banner  streaming 

Tictorious  from  some  world-o'ertb  rowing  light : 

My  poor  comparisons  must  needs  be  teeming 

^Ylth  earthly  likenesses,  fbr  here  the  night 

or  clay  obscures  our  best  concepttoni,  saving 

Johanna  Southcote  *,  Or  Bob  SouChey  raving. 

XXIX. 
I  was  Che  archangel  Michael .  all  men  know 
The  nuke  of  angels  and  archangels,  since 
rhcre  *■  scarce  a  scribbler  has  not  one  to  show. 
From  the  Bends'  leader  Co  Che  angels'  prince. 
There  also  are  some  altar-pieces,  though 
rraliy  cant  say  Chat  they  much  evince 
a  inner  notions  of  immortal  spirits  ; 
But  let  the  connDlatean  explain  lAtir  merits. 

Michael  flew  forth  In  glory  and  In  good ', 

,  goodly  work  of  him  from  whom  all  glOTT 

I  good  arisen  the  portal  past-.— he  stood; 

letore  him  the  young  cherubs  and  saints  hoary  — 


'cit  pausite.  —  "i  bellrve  i 
nt  pheni>mcuun  ilEipiajed.    ' 
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(I  say  yotmg,  begging  to  be  understood 

By  looks,  not  yean ;  and  should  be  very  sorry 
To  state,  they  were  not  older  than  St  Peter, 
But  merely  that  they  seem*d  a  little  sweeter). 


The  cherubs  and  the  saints  bow*d  down  before 
That  areh-angellc  hieraich,  the  first 

Of  essences  angelical,  who  wore 
The  aspect  of  a  god  ;  but  this  ne*er  nursed 

Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 
No  thought,  save  for  his  Maker's  service,  durst 

Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high ; 

He  knew  him  but  the  viceroy  of  the  sky. 


He  and  the  sombre  silent  Spirit  met  — 
They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  ill ; 

Such  was  their  power,  that  neither  could  forget 
Ks  former  friend  and  future  foe ;  but  still 

There  was  a  high,  immortal,  proud  regret 
In  either*s  eye,  as  if  'twere  less  their  will 

Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years        [spheres. 

Their  date  of  war,  and  their  "  champ  dos  **  the 


zxxnL 

But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space :  we  know 
From  Job,  that  Satan  hath  the  power  to  pay 

A  heavenly  visit  thrice  a  year  or  so ; 
And  that  **  the  sons  of  God,**  Uke  those  of  day. 

Must  keep  him  company ;  and  we  might  show 
From  the  same  book,  in  how  polite  a  way 

The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  Powers 

Of  Good  and  Evil — but  'twould  take  up  hours. 


And  this  is  not  a  theologic  tract. 
To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic, 

If  Job  be  allegory  or  a  foct. 
But  a  true  narrative ;  and  thus  I  pick 

FhMn  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act, 

-  As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick. 

'TIS  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspidon. 

And  accurate  as  any  other  vision. 

XXXV. 
The  spirits  were  in  neutral  space,  before 

The  gate  of  heaven ;  Uke  eastern  thresholds  is 
The  place  where  Death's  grand  cause  is  argued  o'er. 

And  souls  despatch'd  to  that  world  or  to  this ; 
And  therefore  Michad  and  the  other  wore 

A  dvil  aspect :  though  they  did  not  kiss. 
Yet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightness 
There  pass'd  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness. 

XXXTL 

The  Arehangd  bow'd,  not  Uke  a  modem  beau, 

But  with  a  graceful  oriental  bend. 
Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  bdow 

The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend. 
He  tum'd  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low, 

But  kindly;  Satan  met  his  ancient  friend 
With  more  hauteur,  as  might  an  old  CMtHUmn 
Poor  noble  meet  a  mushroom  rich  dvillan. 

XXXVIL 
He  merely  bent  his  diaboUc  brow 
An  instant ;  and  then  raising  it,  he  stood 

I  :**  No  nint  In  th«  course  of  hl«  rellffiotu  warfkre  wu 
nior*  sensible  of  the  unhappj  failure  of  pious  resolres  than 
In.  Johnson :  be  said  one  ctay,  talking  to  an  acquaintance  on 


& 


In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and  show 

Cause  why  King  George  by  no  means  oQoId  or  should 

BCake  out  a  esse  to  be  exempt  fhnn  woe 
Eternal,  more  than  other  kings,  cndned 

AYlth  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  hislary  mentions^ 

Who  long  have  **  paved  heU  with  their  good  Inten- 
tions.**! 


Midiael  b^gan :  **  What  wonldst  thoa  with  this  man. 

Now  dead,  and  brought  before  the  Lord  ?  What  iU 
Hath  he  wrought  since  his  mortal  race  began. 

That  thou  canst  claim  him  ?  Speak  1  and  do  thy  willy 
If  it  be  just :  if  in  this  earthly  span 

He  hath  been  greatly  faiUxig  to  fulfil 
His  duties  as  a  king  and  mortal,  say. 
And  he  is  thine ;  if  not,  let  him  have  way." 


**  Michad  !  **  repUed  the  Prince  of  Air,  «•  even  here. 
Before  the  Gate  of  him  thou  servest,  must 

I  claim  my  suluect :  and  wiU  make  appear 
That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dust. 

So  shaU  he  be  in  spirit,  although  dear 

To  thee  and  thine,  because  nor  wine  nor  lust 

Were  of  his  weaknesses ;  yet  on  the  throne 

He  reign'd  o'er  milUons  to  serve  me  alone. 


**  Look  to  our  earth,  or  rather  mines  it  was. 
Once,  more  thy  master's :  but  I  triumph  not 

In  this  poor  planet's  conquest ;  nor,  alas  I 
Need  he  thou  servest  envy  me  my  lot : 

With  aU  the  myriads  of  bright  worlds  which  pass 
In  worship  round  him,  he  may  have  forgot 

Ton  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  things : 

I  think  few  worth  damnation  save  their  kings, 

XLL 
*<  And  these  but  as  a  kind  of  quit-rent,  to 

Assert  my  right  as  lord  ;  and  even  had 
I  such  an  inclination,  *t  were  (as  you 

Well  know)  superfluous ;  they  are  grown  so  bad. 
That  heU  has  nothing  better  left  to  do 

Than  leave  them  to  themselves :  so  much  more  mx^ 
And  evU  by  their  own  internal  curse. 
Heaven  cannot  make  them  better,  nor  I  worse. 

XLn. 
**  Look  to  the  earth,  I  said,  and  say  again : 

When  this  old,  blind,  mad,  helpless,  weak,  poor 
worm 
Began  in  youth's  first  bloom  and  flush  to  reign. 

The  world  and  he  both  wore  a  different  form. 
And  much  of  earth  and  aU  the  watery  plain 

Of  ocean  caU'd  him  king :  through  many  a  storm 
His  isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  time  ; 
For  the  rough  virtues  chose  them  for  their  dime 

XLm. 
**  He  came  to  his  sceptre  young ;  he  leaves  it  dd  : 

Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  realm. 
And  left  it ;  and  his  annals  too  behold. 

How  to  a  minion  first  he  gave  the  hdm ; 
How  grew  upon  his  heart  a  thirst  for  gold. 

The  beggar's  vice,  which  can  but  overwhdm 
The  meanest  hearts ;  and  for  the  rest,  but  glance 
Thine  eye  along  America  and  France. 

this  subject,  *  Sir,  hell  Is  pared  with  good  intcntloiis.*  **— 
BoswiU,  Tol.  T.  p.  305.  ed.  IB35.] 
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XLvr. 

**  "T  is  true,  he  tnu  a  tool  from  first  to  last 
(I  have  the  workmen  safe) ;  but  as  a  tool 

So  let  bim  be  consumed.     From  out  the  past 
Of  ages,  since  mankind  have  known  the  rule 
'  Of  monarchs— from  the  bloody  rolls  amass'd 
Of  sin  and  slaughter — from  the  Ccsars*  school. 

Take  the  worst  pupil ;  and  produce  a  reign      [slain. 

More  drench*d  with  gore,  more  cumber*d  witii  the 

XLV. 
*■  He  ever  warr*d  with  freedom  and  the  free : 

Nations  as  men,  home  sulvects,  foreign  foes, 
So  that  they  utter'd  the  word  *  Liberty  !  *       [\yho8e 

Found  George   the  Third  their  first  opponent 
History  was  ever  stain*d  as  his  will  be 

With  national  and  individual  woes  ? 
I  grant  his  household  abstinence  ;  I  grant 
His  neutral  virtues,  which  most  monarchs  want; 

XLVI. 
**  I  know  he  was  a  constant  consort ;  own 

He  was  a  decent  sire,  and  middling  lord. 
All  this  is  much,  and  most  upon  a  throne  ; 

As  temperance,  if  at  Apicius*  board. 
Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite's  supper  shown. 

I  grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord  ; 
And  this  was  well  for  him,  but  not  for  those 
Millloni  who  found  him  what  oppression  chose. 

XLVIL 
*<  The  New  World  shook  him  off;  the  Old  yet  groans 

Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  not 
Completed :  he  leaves  heirs  on  many  thrones 

To  all  his  vices,  without  what  begot 
Compassion  for  him — his  tame  virtues ;  drones 

Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now  forgot 
A  lesson  which  shall  be  rc-taught  them,  wake 
Upon  the  thrones  of  earth ;  but  let  them  quake ! 

XLVnL 
**  Five  millions  of  the  primitive,  who  hold      [plorctl 

The  faith  which  makes  ye  great  on  earth,  im- 
A  pttrt  of  that  vast  all  they  held  of  old,  — 

Freedom  to  worship — not  alone  your  Lord, 
Hichael,  but  you,  and  you.  Saint  Peter  !  Cold 

Must  be  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  abhorr'd 
The  fbe  to  Catholic  participation 
In  all  the  license  of  a  Christian  nation. 

XLUL 
**  True  !  he  allow'd  them  to  pray  God  :  but  as 

A  consequence  of  prayer,  refused  the  law 
Which  would  have  placed  them  upon  the  same  base 

With  those  who  did  not  hold  the  saints  in  awe.** 
But  here  Saint  Peter  started  from  his  place, 

And  cried,  "  Tou  may  the  prisoner  withdraw : 
Ere  heaven  shall  ope  her  portals  to  this  Guelph, 
While  I  am  guard,  may  I  be  damn*d  myself  1 

L. 
•*  Sooner  will  I  with  Cerberus  exchange 
My  office  (and  hit  is  no  sinecure) 


>  [George  III.*i  deCermiiutioD  against  the  Catholic  daixni.] 


SI 


.**  PvoBi  Um  ofipoiltc  region. 


Haarf  and  nJplranas  cloadi  roird  on,  and  cooiH^'ad  tha  drela. 
Tbcrc  with  tba  Sutriu  nrrunt,  in  coiU(«nUJ  dvknrv  envdnpcd 
Were  tlw  i^vmlt  «t  tha  Wicked,  who,  wilftil  in  fpiUi  and  error, 
Choae  the  »*r^ie*  cf  ain,  and  now  war*  abidinir  lU  waact. 
Ch«nc*  of  place  to  (hem  braupiht  no  repricval  from  aiiBinth ; 
THa;  In  (heir  wU  (houchM  and  daairca  of  ln!ipoten(  maitce, 
EnvT,  and  ha(a,  and  blskphemout  race,  and  refnonc  nnavalUng, 
Canied  a  hall  wUhtn,  (o  which  all  outer  aflUciion, 
Be  It  abamctad  Um  MnaOf  mtitbt  bo  dacm'd  a  mnlaakm  of  tonnanl. 
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Than  see  this  royal  Bedlam  bigot  range 
The  asure  fields  of  heaven,  of  that  be  sure  !  * 

**  Saint ! "  replied  Satan,  **  you  do  well  to  avenge 
The  wrongs  he  made  your  satellites  endure ;  > 

And  if  to  this  exchange  you  should  be  given, 

1*11  try  to  coax  omr  Cerberus  up  to  heaven.'* 

LL 
Here  Michael  interposed :  *•  Good  saint !  and  devil  I 

Pray,  not  so  tut ;  you  both  outrun  discretion. 
Saint  Peter  1  yoa  were  wont  to  be  more  civil : 

Satan  I  excuse  this  warmth  of  his  expression, 
And  condescension  to  the  vulgar's  level : 

Even  saints  sometimes  forget  themselves  in  session. 
Have  you  got  more  to  say  ?  ** — *'  No.  *' — -  If  you  please, 
111  trouble  you  to  caU  your  witnesses.** 

UL 
Then  Satan  tuni'd  and  waved  his  swarthy  hand, 

Which  sttrr'd  with  its  electric  quallUes 
Clouds  fiuther  off  than  we  can  understand. 

Although  we  find  him  sometimes  in  our  skies ; 
Infernal  thunder  shook  both  sea  and  land 

In  all  the  planets,  and  hell's  batteries 
Let  off  the  artillery,  which  Milton  mentions 
As  one  of  Satan's  most  sublime  inventions.* 

LIIL 
This  was  a  signal  unto  such  damn*d  souls 

As  have  the  privilege  of  their  damnation 
Extended  ftr  beyond  the  mere  controb 

Of  worlds  past,  present,  or  to  come ;  no  station 
Is  theirs  particularly  in  the  rolls 

Of  hell  assign'd ;  but  where  their  inclination 
Or  business  carries  them  in  search  of  game. 
They  may  range  freely — being  damn'd  the  same. 

LIV. 
They  are  proud  of  this — as  very  well  they  may, 

It  being  a  sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key 
Stuck  in  their  loins' ;  or  like  to  an  '*  entr6*' 

Up  the  back  stairs,  or  such  free-masonry. 
I  borrow  my  comparisons  firom  clay. 

Being  clay  myself.     Let  not  those  spirits  be 
Ofllended  with  such  base  low  likenesses ; 
We  know  their  posts  are  nobler  fiir  than  these. 

LV. 
When  the  great  signal  ran  ftrom  heaven  to  hell— 

About  ten  million  times  the  distance  reckon*d 
From  our  sun  to  its  earth,  as  we  can  tell 

How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a  second, 
For  every  ray  that  travels  to  dispel 

The  fogs  of  London,  through  which,  dimly  beacon*d, 
The  weathercocks  are  gilt  some  thrice  a  year. 
If  that  the  ramMcr  is  not  too  seven :  <  — 

LVL 
I  say  that  I  can  tell— *t  was  half  a  minute : 

I  know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more  time 
Ere,  pack*d  up  for  their  Journey,  they  begin  it; 

But  then  their  telegraph  is  less  sublime. 

At  tha  cdga  or(hc  ckmd,  ilio  Princei  of  Darknaai  vmt  manhall'di 
Ditnlj  dcacrtad  wiihtn  vera  wtnc*  and  troculant  fmct ; 
And  La  (ho  (hick  obwurt  Ihera  •(rvKcled  a  muiinou*  uproar. 
Railing,  and  turf,  and  xrila,  (hat  the  wholv  d««v  bod;  of  darkneia 
R«41*d  Uka  a  troublad  laa,  with  a  wide  and  a  nuuioUi  mouon." 

hVVTHSV.] 

*  [A  gold  or  gilt  key,  pcei'Ing  flrom  below  tba  tUrti  of  the 
coat,  marks  a  lord  charoberlain.] 

*  [An  alltuion  to  Horace  Walpole's  expreition  In  a  letter— 
**  The  summer  has  set  in  with  its  mtual  teperiiw"} 
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Lud  if  ther  nu  >  nca,  tbtT  *ould  not  win  It 

'Giioit  Satan't  couiien  bound  for  tbeir  own  d 
7ht  lun  takn  up  wnw  jtan  tor  ever;  nr 
To  nadi  lU  goal— Uu  dCTil  DM  lulf  >  dajr. 

LTIL 
Dpoa  tlw  nrgc  of  ipacc,  about  the  i3a 

Of  h>If->-cra«n,  i  little  ipeck  appear'd 
(I've  teen  a  v>ni(lhliig  like  it  in  the  Mt* 

In  the  Mgaa,  ere  ■  tquall ) ;  it  near'd. 
Anil,  growins  bigscr,  tnoic  aoother  guiie ; 

Like  an  a«rial  ihip  it  tack'd,  and  ■leer'd. 
Or  nu  iteer'd  (I  am  doutXfUl  of  the 
Of  tlia  Uit  phnue,  which  maki«  tb 


LVin. 
But  lake  your  choice)  ;  and  then  It  girw  a  cloud ; 

'nd  90  It  mi — a  cloud  of  wltneuta.  i 
But  luch  a  cloud  I  No  laud  e'er  saw  a  crowd 

Of  locuiti  numeraui  al  the  htB^'e^■  uw  tbcH  ; 
TiMj  ihadoo'd  nltb  their  mj'rUdi  spncc ;  their  In 

And  rartcd  ciiei  were  like  thote  erf  wild  greie 
[Ifnatiaiu  mar  be  Uken'd  to  a  goow), 
And  icallMd  the  ptirue  of  "  bell  broke  loose." 


There  Padd/  brogned  "  By  Jaiui 


"  \niat  ■• 


The  temperate  Scot  exclaim'd :   the  French  ghotC 
la  certain  terms  I  >h>'nt  translate  In  full, 

Al  the  lint  coicluiiui  will ;  and  'mldit  the  war. 
The  voice  of  Jonattun  wat  heard  lo  eipnss, 
"Our  pmident  is  going  to  war,  I  guess." 

LX. 
Beddei  then  were  the  Spanianl,  Dutch,  and  Dane  ; 

In  short,  an  unlveml  ahoal  of  sbades, 
rmn  Otahelte'i  iale  to  Sallsborr  Tliln, 

Of  all  climet  and  proftnlons,  jtan  and  tradet, 
Bcadf  to  swear  agalnit  the  good  king's  rdgn. 

Bitter  al  clubs  In  cards  are  agaliut  spadM : 
Alt  lummon'd  br  ttal*  grand  "  subptEim.''  to 
Try  if  kla§>  mayn't  be  damn'd  Uke  me  or  you. 


LXIL 
Then  lie  iddreM'd  bUnielf  to  Satan :  "  Wky — 

Sly  good  old  fHend,  fbr  luch  I  deem  ysu,  thougli 
Our  dlfTcnnt  parties  make  ui  flgtat  lo  ihy, 

:r  mistake  you  for  a  pirtamal  foe ; 
Our  difference  Is  poliiicai,  and  I 

Tnat  Uut,  wbatenr  may  occur  bdoir, 
fou  know  my  great  topect  G«  yoa :  and  lliii 
Uakcs  me  Rgnt  wtiale'er  yon  do  amis — 

Lxm. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Ludftr,  would  ynn  aboM 
My  call  for  witnesses  ?  I  did  not  mean 
That  you  should  lulf  of  earth  and  bell  pradoee; 
"TIs  even  superfluous,  iluce  two  booeM,  elcui. 
True  Itsdmonlce  are  enough :  «i  lose 

.       ir  eternity,  between 
The  accuutlon  and  defence :  V  we 
Rear  both,  twill  itreteli  our  immsitaHtr-" 

LUV. 
Satan  replied,  •'  To  me  the  matter  Is 

Ulfennt,  In  a  personal  point  of  riew ; 
have  flfty  better  louli  than  this 
itb  Ikr  less  trouble  than  we  ban  gOM  tbrougb 
already  ;  aiid  I  merely  argued  his 

I.ate  msjcsty  of  Britain's  case  with  yoa 
Dpan  a  point  of  form :  you  may  dlipOM 
Of  him  i  I  've  kings  enough  below,  Ood  knows  I " 

LXT. 
Thus  spoke  the  Demon)  (late  calTd  ■■  mnltllhccd'* 

~  r  multo-scribbllng  Southey).      "  Then  well  oil 
s  of  the  myiladi  placed 


rhe  rest,"  quoth  Michael :  "  Who  may  be  10  gcaci 

AitospeikBrst?  there 's  choice  enough  —  wiMlsl) 

It  be  ?  "    Then  Satan  answer'd,  "  Then  ir*  man; 

But  you  may  choose  Jick  Wilkes  as  wdl  a>  any." 

Lm. 

A  merr;,  cock-eyed,  curlous-lookiof  ipilte 
Upon  tlie  Iniliot  started  from  tt 
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Dre98*d  in  a  fluhion  now  forgotten  quite ;  > 
For  all  the  fashions  of  the  flesh  stick  long 

By  people  in  the  next  world ;  where  unite 
All  the  coetiunes  since  Adam's,  right  or  wrong, 

From  Eve's  fig-leaf  down  to  the  petticoat. 

Almost  as  scanty,  of  days  less  remote. 

LXVEL 
The  spirit  look*d  around  upon  the  crowds 

Assembled,  and  exdaim'd,  **  My  friends  of  all 
The  spheres,  we  shall  catch  cold  amongst  these  clouds ; 

So  let's  to  business :  why  this  general  call  ? 
If  those  are  freeholders  I  see  in  shrouds, 

And  'tis  for  an  election  that  they  bawl. 
Behold  a  candidate  with  untum'd  coat ! 
Saint  Peter,  may  I  count  upon  your  TOte  7 


n 


LXVIIL 
*•  Sir,"  replied  Michael,  **  you  mistake ;  these  things 

Are  of  a  former  life,  and  what  we  do 
Above  b  more  august ;  to  Judge  of  kings 

Is  the  tribunal  met :  so  now  you  know.** 
*'  Then  I  presume  those  gentlemen  with  wings,** 

Said  Wilkes,  **  are  cherubs ;  and  that  soul  below 
Looks  much  like  George  the  Third,  but  to  my  mind 
A  good  deal  older— Bless  me !  is  he  blind  ?  " 

LXIZ. 
**  He  is  what  you  behold  him,  and  his  doom 

Depends  upon  his  deeds,"  the  Angel  said. 
**  If  you  have  aught  to  arraign  in  him,  the  tomb 

Gives  license  to  the  humblest  beggar's  head 
To  lift  itself  against  the  loftiest"—"  Some,** 

Said  Wilkes,  **  don't  wait  to  see  them  laid  in  lead, 
For  such  a  liberty — and  I,  fbr  one. 
Have  told  them  what  I  thought  beneath  the  sun.** 

LXX. 
**  Above  the  sun  repeat,  then,  what  thou  hast 

To  urge  against  him,**  said  the  Archangel.  **  Why,** 
Beplied  the  spirit,  "  since  old  scores  are  past. 

Must  I  turn  evidence  ?    In  faith,  not  L 
Besides,  I  beat  him  hollow  at  the  last. 

With  all  his  Lords  and  Commons :  in  the  sky 
I  don't  like  ripping  up  old  stories,  since 
His  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a  prince. 

LXXL 
"  Foolish,  no  doubt,  and  wicked,  to  oppress 

A  poor  unlucky  devil  without  a  shilling ; 
But  then  I  blame  the  man  himself  much  less 

Than  Bute  and  Grafton,  and  shall  be  imwilling 

I  r  "  B«boidlnK  tht  fbnfiMMt. 

If Im  by  Um  etal^kUtyt  obllqne.  I  kn««  as  the  firebrand 

Whom  ih*  unthinking  iiopuiac*  held  tbr  their  idol  nnd  h«ro, 

Ijord  at  Mtonilfl  In  hit  day.    But  how  was  that  countenance  ultcr'd 

HlMf«  emotion  of  fear  or  of  ■h)»mc  had  never  been  wimcta'd ; 

That  invinctbiw  forehead  abath'd ;  and  thow  rres  wherein  mallc« 

Once  had  lw«n  wont  to  thine  with  «tt  and  hllaritjr  temper'd. 

Into  how  dcvv  *  Klo>*n  their  rooamful  ezpreuion  had  *et.ted  i 

Little  availed  it  now  that  not  from  a  nurpoM  mall^niant. 

Not  with  evil  intent,  be  had  chown  tne  MT*ice  of  evil. 

But  of  his  own  deiirea  the  slave,  with  profli;{«te  tinpu'»e. 

Solcfy  by  telfithneM  moved,  and  recklCM  of  auiftit  that  might  ft)Uew 

Could  he  pl^l  in  only  excuse  a  confeiainn  of  baacncsi  / 

Could  he  hide  theext>niC  of  hii  Kitilt;  or  hope  to  atone  tor 

Faction  excited  at  home,  when  all  old  feuds  were  ab.itrd, 

Insurrection  aJmad,  ..ihI  the  train  of  woae  that  had  fuUow'd  I 

I>L>cantmt  and  dialoyaitv,  like  the  teeth  of  the  dragon. 

He  had  kown  on  the  winds ;  they  had  ripcn'd  Iwyond  the  Atlaitllc';  * 

Thenoe  in  natnral  birth,  wdltion,  r«Tol!,  revolution. 

Prance  had  received  the  teedb,  nnd  re.-ifi'd  the  harvest  of  homn  j 

Where—  where  should  the  ptaipie  be  uay'd  /  Uh,  mott  to  be  pitied 

They  of  all  iools  la  bale,  wImi  m*  no  term  to  the  evil 

1*hey  liy  their  in'lt  have  raiiad,  no  end  to  tttelr  inner  apteakUngs  I 

Him  I  could  HOC  choose  but  knew,"  Ac.  —  Soutubv.] 

*  C"  Our  new  world  hat  gefierally  the  rre<llt  of  having  flrtt  llihtad  the 
torch  which  was  to  illuminntet  and  tomi  ^et  in  a  hl.us.  the  finot  put  of 
£uro|>e;  leC  1  think  the  first  flint  was  tiruck.  and  the  l)r«.|  tpArk  iliritcd. 
by  the  p«cnoC  Jatuk  Wilka»  a  £sw  years  beiure.    In  a  tiiam  uf  |>rolwuud 
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To  see  him  punish*d  here  fbr  their  excess. 

Since  they  were  both  danm'd  long  ago,  and  still  In 
Their  place  below :  for  me,  I  have  fbrgiven, 
And  vote  his  *  habeas  corpus*  into  heaven.** 

Lxxn. 

«  Wilkes,**  said  the  Devil,  «  I  understand  all  this ; 

You  tum'd  to  half  a  courtier  ere  you  died,  < 
And  seem  to  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 

To  grow  a  whole  one  on  the  other  side 
Of  Charon's  ferry ;  you  forget  that  /lu 

Reign  is  concluded ;  whatsoe'er  betide. 
He  won't  be  sovereign  more :  you  've  lost  your  labour. 
For  at  the  best  he  will  but  be  your  neighbour. 

LXXIU. 
"  However,  I  knew  what  to  think  of  it. 

When  I  beheld  you  in  your  jesting  way. 
Flitting  and  whispering  round  about  the  spit 

Where  Belial,  upon  duty  for  the  day. 
With  Fox's  lard  was  basting  William  Pitt, 

His  pupil ;  I  knew  what  to  think,  I  say : 
That  fellow  even  in  hell  breeds  farther  ills ; 
I'll  have  him  ffoffg'd — 'twas  one  of  his  own  bUls. 

LXXIV. 
«  Call  Junius  1  **  >  From  the  crowd  a  shadow  stalk*d. 

And  at  the  name  there  was  a  general  squeeze. 
So  that  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walk'd 

In  comfort,  at  their  own  aerial  ease. 
But  were  all  ramm'd,  and  Jamm'd  (but  to  be  bolk'd, 
As  we  shall  see),  and  Jostled  hands  and  knees. 
Like  wind  oompress'd  and  pent  within  a  bladder. 
Or  like  a  human  colic,  which  b  sadder. 

LXXV. 

The  shadow  came — a  tall,  thin,  grey.hair*d  figure, 

That  look'd  as  it  had  been  a  shade  on  earth  ; 
Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigour. 

But  nought  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its  birth : 
Now  it  wax'd  little,  then  again  grew  bigger. 

With  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth ; 
But  as  you  gazed  upon  its  features,  they 
Changed  every  instant — to  what,  none  could  say. 

LXXVI 
The  more  intently  the  ghosts  gazed,  the  less 

Could  they  distinguish  whose  the  features  were ; 
The  Devil  himself  seem'd  puzzled  even  to  guess  ; 

They  varied  like  a  dream — now  here,  now  there ; 
And  several  people  swore  fh>m  out  the  press. 

They  knew  him  perfectly ;  and  one  could  swear 
He  was  his  father :  upon  which  another 
Was  sure  he  was  his  mother's  cousin's  brother : 

s  [For  the  political  history  of  John  Wilkes,  who  dipd  chmn- 
berlaln  of  the  city  of  Lonclon,  we  must  refer  to  anv  history  of 
the  reifra  of  George  111.  His  prodi^at^  personal  character  Is 
ahuntiantly  displayetl  in  the  collection  of  Lis  letters,  published 
by  Ais  daughter  I  since  his  death.] 

3  ['*  Vn>o  mlitht  the  other  be,  his  comrvde  In  guilt  and  In  ■nffcrlnic, 

nrought  to  the  proof  like  him,  and  shrmking  like  hiro  from  the  tital  ? 

Nameless  the  Libeller  iivttl,  and  shot  his  arrows  in  darkneMj 

Und«iectod  he  pass'd  to  the  gra^e,  and,  lc^a«tna  behind  h|m 

Noxious  workA  on  earth,  ana  tlie  pot  of  an  evil  example. 

Went  to  tbe  world  be>ond,  where  no  oflcnccs  are  biddc-n. 

MA«k'd  had  he  been  in  hi«  Ufe,  .md  now  n  viior  of  Iron, 

Hi  vetted  round  his  bend,  bad  abuluh'd  Ms  frAture*  for  ever. 

SpcechlflBS  the  slanderer  sieoil,  and  tum'd  hW  fare  (ntn  the  Blonaichf 

Iron-botind  as  it  «  as,  ...  so  inkupponabiv  dreadful 

Sooo  or  late  to  conscious  guilt  is  ibe  e;e  of  the  injund.**— Kovmar.] 

peace,  the  rcttices  spirit  of  men,  deprived  of  other  objects  of  public  cvrto* 
&lty,  setred  with  avtditv  on  those  quntions  which  were  then  ntritated  with 
so  much  violence  In  Lndand.  tourbinK  ttw  rights  of  the  |M-<'ple  and  of  the 
Bovemmmt.  and  the  nature  of  power.  Theend  of  thepotlilcal  drama  wm 
in  favour  of  what  was  called,  and  In  some  rrsperts  was,  the  liberty  of  the 
people.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  srcat  cotnedian,  the  curtain 
was  no  soenar  dropped  «m  the  scene  of  Eurofie,  than  new  actor*  buMi  ned 
to  raise  It  a«aln  in  America,  and  to  ipve  the  world  a  new  play,  Inhuitely 
more  Imcrcating  and  more  brtllisnt  tlian  the  tint."  —  M.  Sisiaxu.] 
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Another,  thit  ha  vu  ■  duke,  or  knlclit. 
An  ontor.  a  lawyer,  ar  a  priest, 
nabohi.  a  man-midwife  i :  but  the  iright 


A)  oft  ai  ther  their  mind) :  though  tn  full  ^ght 

Be  (toad,  the  panic  oalr  wai  liii  mini ; 
The  man  wu  a  pbaatasma<(OTia  In 
mnmif — lie  wu  N  ToUUIe  and  thin.  * 

T.TTVTTr 


Pmto  I  hli  face  cbangtd,  and  he  mi  motlwr ; 
And  when  thnt  chan^  mi  hardlj  well  pot  on. 

It  larted,  till  1  don't  think  hli  own  mstilCT 
(IT  that  he  bad  \  mother)  would  her  na 

Hare  known,  he  ihifted  n  from  one  to  f  other ; 
Till  gueulng  from  a  pleajure  grew  i  taak, 
AC  thtt  eptttoLiry  "  Iron  Mmk."* 

LX2IX. 

For  lometima  he  like  Ccrberui  would  wem  — 
*■  Three  gentlemeD  at  once"  (ai  tmgtJj  layi 

Oood  Hn.  Malaprop)  ;  then  jou  might  deem 
That  he  waj  not  even  »< ;  now  naaj  nr* 

Wen  *i*w>iiTig  round  bim  ;  and  now  a  thick  steam 
Hid  Mm  from  ilgbt  —  like  foga  oo  Loodon  daft : 

Kow  Burke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  lo  people'!  fendct. 

And  eertei  often  like  91r  Fhilip  Ftandk  * 

LZZZ. 
I'ti  an  hypotbeili — 111  quite  raj  own; 

I  nenr  let  It  out  tUl  now,  for  fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne. 

And  injuring  Kime  minliter  or  peer. 
On  whom  the  itlgma  might  perbapi  be  blown : 

It  ii — my  gentle  public,  lend  thloe  eirt 
"Til  that  what  Junlui  we  are  wont  to  call 
Wai  rwaU^,  tnty,  notrady  at  aU. 

iTfrr 
I  don't  Me  wherefore  letten  ibould  not  be 

Writteii  without  hand*,  ilnce  «c  daily  TJew 

1  {Amaof  Ibe  virlooj  pel 
Jmuui  ban  bm  altrlliuwd 
L«4  Georn  SulETLlle,  sir  F 
Dunubia,  the  Rar.  John  Uor 
WlhwicAc.] 

'  ["  t  dont  know  wbal  la  i 
ftta?    If  fuddenlf  uwpleae 

*  JuiUu  vai  X.  r.  Z.,  E«|.  burled  in  [hn  pulik  of  •  • 

■^onof  hit  Leturi.ribDokKUcnl  ImponiUe.— Ifa 

Sbrilim/F^^di«iinD«ri9ilT'     '"^'     "' 

I  the  bull  of  in  mtenaUi 
So  enarlrrlf  JUrrcv,  t 


Id  tlia  Duke  of  PonUnd. 

ok*.  Hi.  Hu(b  Bojrd,  Drl 

Why  ihagM  Juslw  be 


by  Lord  Dot 
idnniUhedLlTlnirChancteT 

d  llial.  If  lo  nuny  CDlDddmo 


Irnlltf 


e  tn  EBiUd 
.Ir.  p.  IS.] 


Lxxxn. 

*■  And  who  and  what  art  than  t 

"  For  tiai  yon  may  comnlt  my  title-page,'' 
Replied  this  mighty  shadow  <d  a  ihade : 

"ITIbave  kept  my  Mcret  half  an  ^e, 
I  scarce  shall  tell  it  now.-—-  Cunt  thou  □pbnid.'' 

Continued  Ulchaet,  ■■  George  Rtx,  or  allege 
Aught  ftirttaer  ?  '  Junius  answerU,  ■■  Tod  hal  better 
First  ask  him  tar  kit  amwcr  to  my  letter: 

"  My  charges  npui  record  win  oatlast 
The  bnss  of  both  hii  epitaph  and  tomliL " 

"  Hepent'it  thou  not,"  said  Mlchaet,  ••  gf  some  past 
EaWgenitloD  7  something  which  may  doom 

Thyself  If  fUse,  as  blm  If  troe  ?    Thou  wast 
Too  bitter  — is  it  not  so  r  —  in  thy  (loom 

Of  passion  7  "— "  Passion  l "  cried  the  phantmi  dim, 

"  I  lored  my  eomiby,  and  I  hated  him 

"  That  I  hare  written,  I  have  written :  let 

The  rest  be  on  hb  head  or  mine  t "     So  spOkt 

Old  ■■  Nominii  Umbra  >  ; "  and  wtiQe  speaking  yet. 
Away  be  melted  In  celestial  snoke^  « 

Then  Satan  said  to  Mlcliael,  ••  Dont  forget     [Tooke, 
To  call  George  Wsahington',   and  John  Hinu 

And  Fnnkihi;" — but  at  tUt  Urae  tber*  wu  baaid 

A  cry  Ibr  room,  tbongh  not  a  {Aantom  stlrr'd. 

LZZZT. 
length  with  Joatllnft  elbowing,  and  the  aid 
}f  cbefublm  appointed  (o  that  poat. 
The  devil  Asmodeui  to  the  cirde  ■«■■■'- 

way,  and  look'd  as  If  bis  ioamey  cnat 
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Some  trouble.     Wlien  his  burden  down  he  laid, 
<*  What *s  this  ?  **  cried  Blichoel ;  •*  why,  'tis  not  a 
ghost?" 
**  I  know  it,**  quoth  the  Incubus ;  **  but  he 
Shall  be  one,  if  you  leave  the  aflkir  to  me. 

LXX'XVI. 
**  Confound  the  renegado  I    I  have  spndn'd 

My  left  wing,  he  *s  so  heavy ;  one  would  think 
Some  of  his  works  about  his  neck  were  chain'd. 

But  to  the  point ;  while  hovering  o'er  the  brink 
Of  Skiddaw  i  (where  as  usual  it  stiU  rain'd), 

I  saw  a  taper,  far  below  me,  wink, 
And  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a  libel-— 
No  less  on  history  than  the  Holy  Bible. 

LXXXVIL 
**  The  former  is  the  devil's  scriptiure,  and 

The  latter  yours,  good  Michael ;  so  the  affair 
Belongs  to  all  of  us,  you  understand. 

I  snatched  him  up  just  as  you  see  him  there, 
And  brought  him  off  for  sentence  out  of  hand : 

I*ve  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  the  air — 
At  least  a  quarter  it  can  hardly  be : 
I  dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea.'* 

LXXXYIIL 
Here  Satan  said,  '*  I  know  this  man  of  old. 

And  have  expected  him  for  some  time  here ; 
A  sillier  fellow  you  will  scarce  behold. 

Or  more  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere : 
But  surely  it  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 

Such  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus  dear: 
We  had  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without  being  bored 
With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 

LXXXIX. 
**  But  since  he*s  here,  Iet*s  see  what  he  has  done." 

**  Done  { **  cried  Asmodeus,  **  he  anticipates 
The  very  business  you  are  now  upon. 

And  scribbles  as  if  head  derk  to  the  Fates. 
Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  run. 

When  such  an  ass  as  this,  like  Balaam's,  prates  7  " 
** Let's  hear,'*  quoth  Michael,  "  what  he  has  to  say; 
Tou  know  we're  bound  to  that  in  every  way.** 

XC. 

Now  the  bard,  glad  to  get  an  audience,  which 
By  no  means  often  was  his  case  below. 

Began  to  cough,  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and  pitch 
His  voice  into  that  awful  note  of  woe 

To  all  unhappy  hearers  within  reach 

Of  poets  when  the  tide  of  rhyme's  in  flow ; 

But  stuck  fiist  with  his  first  hexameter, 

Not  one  of  all  whose  gouty  feet  would  stir. 

XCL 

But  ere  the  spavin*d  dactyls  could  be  spurr'd 

Into  recitative,' in  great  dismay. 
Both  cherubim  and  seraphim  were  heard 

To  murmur  loudly  through  their  long  array; 

1  [Hr.  Soathey*!  retldence  if  on  the  ■bora  of  Derwent- 
water,  n«ar  the  mountain  Skiddaw.] 

s  [ "  Medlocribiu  esse  poetis 

Non  Di,  non  homines,  non  coneesser*  cohimam."— Horace.} 

>  [Tlie  king's  trick  of  repeating  his  words  In  this  way  was 
a  fertile  source  of  ridicule  to  Peter  Pindar  (Dr.  Wolcot) ;  for 
example — 

*'  Th«  eoMocrlfic  monuvh.  ttoppiag  to  tak*  bmth 
AmklM  m  Rclmcnu  of  OMth, 

Nov  (am'd  to  ^Vhithraul  with  eemplaoaoe*  muid  t 
Andf  mtiry,  thM  addmk'd  th*  man  of  Lc«r  i  -~ 
'  WhitbiMd.  to  'I  tni«  ?   I  hvu,  I  hear. 

Yoa  Ire  of  Ml  Ancicot  fSunlljr  —  ranewn'd — 
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And  Michael  rose  ere  he  eould  get  a  word 

Of  all  his  founder*d  verses  under  way,        [best 

And  cried,  **  For  God's  sake,  stop,  my  friend!  *twere 
Non  Dif  non  Aomtnet— you  know  the  rest-''^ 

xcn. 

A  general  bustle  spread  throughout  the  throng. 

Which  seem'd  to  hold  all  verse  in  detestation ; 
The  angels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 

When  upon  service ;  and  the  generation 
Of  ghosts  had  heard  too  much  in  life,  not  long 

Before,  to  profit  by  a  new  occasion ;  [what  1  > 

The  monarch,  mute  till  then,  exclaim'd,  **  What! 

Pjfe  4  come  again  ?  No  more — no  moro  of  that  I " 

XCIIL 
The  tumult  grew ;  an  universal  cough 

Convulsed  the  skies,  as  during  a  debate. 
When  Castlereagh  has  been  up  long  enough 

(Before  he  was  first  minister  of  state, 
I  mean — the  slaves  hear  now) ;  some  cried  **  OIF,  off  I " 

As  at  a  farce  ;  till,  grown  quite  desperate. 
The  bard  Saint  Peter  pray'd  to  interpose 
(Himself  an  author)  only  for  his  prose. 

XCIV. 
The  varlet  was  not  an  in-fiivour'd  knave ; 

A  good  deal  like  a  vulture  in  the  fkce. 
With  a  hook  nose  and  a  hawk's  eye,  which  gave 

A  smart  and  sharper-looking  sort  of  grace 
To  his  whole  aspect,  which,  though  rather  graye, 

Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  his  case ; 
But  that  indeed  was  hopeless  as  can  be. 
Quite  a  poetic  felony  *•  de  se.** 

XCV. 

Then  Michael  blew  his  trump,  and  still'd  the  noise 
With  one  still  greater,  as  is  yet  the  mode 

On  earth  besides;  except  some  gnunbling  voice, 
Which  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight  inroad 

Upon  decorous  silence,  few  will  twice 
Lift  up  their  lungs  when  fidrly  overcrow'd ; 

And  now  the  bard  could  plead  his  own  bad  cause, 

With  aU  the  attitudes  of  self-applause. 

XCVL 
He  said  —  (I  only  give  the  heads)  —  he  said. 

He  meant  no  harm  hi  scribbling ;  *t  was  his  way    ' 
Upon  all  topics ;  't  was,  besides,  his  bread. 

Of  which  he  butter'd  both  sides ;  'twould  delay 
Too  long  the  assembly  (he  was  pleased  to  dread). 

And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a  day. 
To  name  his  works  — he  would  but  cite  a  few  — 
"  Wat  Tyler"  —  «  Rhymes  on  Blenheim  **  — .  •«  Wa^ 
terloo." 

XCVIL 
He  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide ; 

He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever ; 
He  had  written  for  republics  ftr  and  wide. 

And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever; 

WbM  ?  What  ?  I'ta  toM  tlwt  To«  Vt  a  Umb 

OrPym,  tharanMoafcUew  Pym : 

What.  Whitbraad,  to  it  inia  whM  p«opI«  «y  ? 

SonaranmiMUMadanTou?  ha?  ha?  ha? 

Thit1i«(h  «f  Janturr  don't  tou  fc«d  ? 

Ya,  jfv,  you  aat  cad^  haad,  you  aat  ealTi  h«ad  I  *  "| 

*  [Henry  James  IVe,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Southey  In  the 
poet-laureateship.  died  In  1813.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
works,  besides  his  official  Odes,  among  others  "  Alftred/*  an 
epic  poem — all  of  which  hare  been  long  since  deAmct.  Pre 
was  a  man  of  good  family  in  Berkshire,  sat  some  time  In  par- 
liament, and  was  eminently  respectable  in  every  thing  but  Ills 
poetry.] 


« 


For  pantiflociacy  he  once  bad  cried 

Aloud,  a  scheme  leas  moral  than  *twas  derer ; 
Then  grew  a  hearty  anti-jacobin  — 
Had  tum'd  his  coat— and  would  have  tum'd  his  skin. 

xcvnL 

He  had  sung  against  all  battles,  and  agiin 
In  their  high  praise  and  glory ;  he  had  call*d 

Reviewing  i  '*  the  ungentle  craft,**  and  then 
Become  as  base  a  critic  as  e*er  cnwrd  — 

Fed,  paid,  and  pampered  by  the  very  men 

By  whom  his  rouse  and  morals  had  been  maul*d : 

He  had  written  much  blank  Terse,  and  blanker  prose, 

And  more  of  both  than  any  body  knows. 

XCDL 
He  had  written  Wesley's  life :  —  here  turning  round 

To  Satan,  "  Sir,  I  *m  ready  to  write  yours, 
In  two  octavo  volumes,  nicely  bound. 

With  notes  and  pre&ce,  all  that  most  allures 
The  pious  pTirchaier ;  and  there  *s  no  ground 

For  fear,  for  I  can  choose  my  own  reviewers : 
So  let  me  have  the  proper  documents 
That  I  may  add  you  to  my  other  saiuts." 

C. 

Satan  bow*d,  and  was  silent.     **  Well,  if  you. 

With  amiable  modesty,  decline 
My  offer,  what  says  Michael  ?     There  are  few 

Whose  memoirs  could  be  render'd  more  divine. 
Mine  is  a  pen  of  all  work ;  not  so  new 

As  it  was  once,  but  I  would  make  you  shine 
Like  your  own  trumpet     By  the  way,  my  own 
Has  more  of  brass  in  it,  and  b  as  well  blown. 

CL 

<*  But  talking  about  trumpets,  here  *s  my  Ylsion  I 
Now  you  shall  judge,  all  people ;  yes,  you  shall 

Judge  with  my  judgment,  and  by  my  dedsion 
Be  guided  who  shall  enter  heaven  or  fiUL  > 

I  settle  all  these  things  by  intuition. 

Times  present,  past,  to  come,  heaven,  hell,  and  all, 

1  See**  Life  of  Henry  Kit  ke  White/* 

a  [**  Lift  vp  rear  hc«di,  yc  Gates :  nd  t«  TwIiUnir  Pottd4« 
B«  y  luV  ap !    For  to !  a  gforificd  Uooarch  approachaih, 
OtM  who  in  ri^tcootiMM  m(n'd,  and  rdictotuly  jfonm'd  hb  paop!^ 
^Vho  an  Umm  that  await  him  vf thia  ?  —  Nassau,  the  Dtilvaw, 
Ilira  I  kacir    .       .  Thou,  too,  O  nutchlcM  Siia, 

EzeaUoit  Qnecn,  wrt  tbvt !  and  thy  brathai^  baaatlfal  ■piiit. 
Than  loo  wa«  he  of  the  table  mall,  the  hero  «f  Cresy, 
LUn-httatmA  Richard  vaa  tbort*  radoubtable  wantor. 

I  law  the  (Pint  of  Alfred — 

Alftad,  thHi  ivAoM  no  prinoa  with  mtior  intrllcct  (Iftad. 

.    Bed*  I  beheld,  who,  hnmbU  and  holy, 
Shoac  like  a  ainale  sar,  aefena  in  a  nicht  of  ilertiw 
Bacon  also  wai  there,  th«  manrdloas  Frtar ; 
Thae,  too.  Father  Chaucer !  I  mw,  and  dcU«h«ed  to  tea  that  — 
And  Shaiopaare.  who  in  oar  haart*  for  hinueif  hath  oractad  aacmpli*. 

.    A  tr:<in  whom  nearer  duty  auractad, 
ThTMiKh  the  Gate  of  Blln  came  forth  to  welcome  thdr  SoTcreign. 
Manv  wen  they,  and  elurious  aJ.    Conspicooui  amonc  them 
Wolfe  was  icen ;  and  the  Seaman  who  fell  on  the  shores  of  Owhyha*.* 
And  the  michty  Masician  of  Uermaay  t,  oars  by  adofiCMa, 
^Vho  beheld  in  the  kin^  bis  munificent  papll  and  ttairan  — 
Then,  too,  \Ve»ley,  I  kaw  and  knew  —  And  Burke  I  beheld  thcra. 
Han.  when  wroncs  an  forsinn,  wastheb\}ared  Hastincs  beside  him ; 
Than  was  onr  lata-loat  Quaan,  tba  natioal  eaumpla  of  virtne."  ^K.  Ac 

Kounar.] 

s  Alfoiuo,  tpeaking  of  the  Ftolomeen  system,  said,  that 
**  bad  he  been  consulted  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  would 
hsTe  spared  the  Maker  some  absurdities." 

*  See  Aubrey's  account  of  the  apparition  which  disappeared 
"with  a  curious  perfUme  and  a ifioff  nu/odiora  twang  j"  or 
see  the  **  Antiquary."  rol.  1.  p.  225.  — [**  As  the  rision  shut 
his  Tolume.  a  strain  of  delightful  music  seemed  to  fill  the 
apartment"— "The  usual  time,"   says  Grose,  "at  which 

Snosts  make  their  appearance  is  midnifrht,  and  seldom  before 
:  is  dark  ;  thouRh  some  audacious  spirits  have  been  said  to 
appev  eren  by  day-light ;  but  of  this  there  are  few  instances, 
and  those  mostly  ghosts  who  had  Iwen  laid,  and  whose  terms 
of  confinement   were  expired.    I  cannot  learn  that  ghosts 


Like  king  Alfonso.  *    When  I  thus 
I  save  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  trouble. 

CEL 

He  ceased,  and  drew  ftirth  an  MS. ;  and  no 
Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devUs,  or  satnts^ 

Or  angels,  now  oould  stop  the  torrent;  so 
He  read  the  Urst  three  lines  of  tlie 

But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritoal  show 
Had  vanish'd,  with  variety  of  scents, 

Ambrosial  and  sulphureous,  as  they  q—Eft 

Like  lightning  off  flrom  hb  «  meiodioas 


«  Cook. 


t  Hjnde'. 
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CUL 

Those  grand  heroics  acted  as  a  spell ; 

The  angels  stopp*d  their  ears  and  plied  their  pinions ; 
The  devils  ran  howling,  deafien'd,  down  to  hell ; 

The  ghosts  fled,  gibbering^  for  their  own  domi- 
(For  t  is  not  yet  decided  where  they  dwell,  [nions — 

And  I  leave  every  man  to  his  opinions) ; 
Michael  took  refoge  in  his  trump — but,  lo  t 
His  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  he  could  not  blow  t 

CIV. 
Saint  Peter,  who  has  hitherto  been  known 

For  an  impetuous  saint,  upraised  his  keys, 
And  at  the  fifth  line  knocked  the  poet  down ;  * 

Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at  ease. 
Into  his  lake,  for  there  he  did  not  drown ; 

A  different  web  being  by  the  Destfaiies 
Woven  for  the  Laureate*s  final  wreath,  whene'er 
Befonn  shall  happen  either  here  or  there. 

CV. 

He  first  sank  to  the  bottom — like  his  woka. 
But  soon  rose  to  the  snrikce — like  hfansdf ; 

For  all  corrupted  things  are  buoy'd  like  oorks,^ 
By  their  own  rottenness,  light  as  an  el( 

Or  wisp  that  flits  o*er  a  morass :  he  Inrka, 
It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  books  on  a  shel( 

In  his  own  den,  to  scrawl  some  «*  Lift**  or  *■  yiston,**? 

As  Welbom  says — *«  the  devil  tnm*d  pccdsian.** 

carry  Upers  in  their  hands,  as  they  are  soneCimes  depicted. 
Dragelng  chains  is  not  the  ftshion  of  Bn^ish  (boats ;  ehalos 
and  black  Testmenu  being  chiefly  the  aocontnsneots  of  Ibreign 
SDectres  seen  in  arbitrary  goreniments ;  dead  or  allTe,  En<- 
glish  spirits  are  free.  During  the  narration  of  Its  ^mt^^tim.  a 
-''  ost  must  by  no  means  be  internipted  by  qoestioos  of  any 
nd :  its  narration  being  oonpleced,  it  vinlibci  aw^,  fre- 


gtaoitt  hare 
they 

ira  u 


i; 

quently  in  a  flash  of  light :  In  which  u»o,  mm 
been  so  considerate  as  to  desire  the  party  to ' 
peered  to  shut  their  eyes: — sometimei  its 
tended  with  most  deligk^wmtic."} 

AT"  When  I  beheld  then  mw«,tfaadaain  of  aiyaaali 
And  when  with  harp  Mid  Toln  tba  load  hneaniiili 
Fill'd  the  rejoicinK  sky,  as  the  hnpy  eampwy  on* 
Through  the  Ercrtastlim  Uatas,  I,  toow  pnssld  fcr  ^  _ 
But  tbe  welKht  of  the  body  withheld  m».  —  I  nww'tt  to  Uw  I 
Baser  to  drtnk  thereof,  and  to  pvt  awav  all  that  wm  earthtr. 
I>arkncsB  cam*  over  me  then  ai  the  chflUi^  touch  ef  the ' 
And  rav  ftrt  mcchoQcht  mnk,  and  I  firil  pieclpiiata. 
Tltcn  I  awoke,  and  beheld  iha  moomalns  in  twidRhl  1 
Dark  and  distinct ;  and,  instawl  of  the  rapwumis  so«bi 
Heard  the  bell  from  the  lower*  vaix !  t«u.  t  ihaaMh  lha 
e«snin(.*~  SoimiST.I 

<  A  drowned  body  lies  at  the  bottom  tfll  rotten;  it  then 
floats,  as  most  people  know. 

'  [Soothey's  Vision  of  Judgment  appears  to  os  to  be  an  fll- 
jodged,  and  not  a  well-executed  work.  It  certainly  has  added 
nothing  to  the  reputation  of  its  aothor  in  any  respect.  The 
nobleness  of  his  motive  does  not  atone  for  the  InmsCTetion  of 
putting  it  into  so  reprehensible  a  form.  Mflton's  ■*— »pti 
will,  perhaps,  be  pleaded  in  his  Tlndlcation ;  but  MiltOD  alone 
has  ever  founded  a  fiction  on  the  basis  of  rerelatlon,  wtthovit 
degrading  his  subject.  He  alone  has  succeeded  In  carrying 
his  readers  into  the  spiritual  world.  Ko  other  attampC  or  the 
kind  has  ever  appeared  that  can  be  read  without  a  eoastant 
feeling  of  something  like  burlesque,  and  a  wish  that  tbe  Tar- 
tarus and  Elvsium  of  the  idolatrous  Greeks  should  stall  be  the 
hell  and  the  lieaven  of  poetry.    A  smile  at  the  pueriUtica,  and 
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THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT. 
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CVL 
As  for  the  rest,  to  come  to  the  conclusion 

Of  this  true  dream,  the  telescope  is  gone 
Which  kept  my  optics  free  from  all  delusion, 

And  show'd  me  what  I  in  my  turn  have  shown ; 

a  laagh  at  the  abiurdity  of  the  poet,  might  then  be  eqjored  by 
the  reader,  without  an  appr^enilon  that  he  was  amity  of 

ftroCuiity  In  giring  it.  Blllton  has  been  blamed  by  the  most 
udidout  critics,  and  hi*  warmest  admirers,  for  expressing  the 
counsels  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  and  the  decrees  of  Almighty 
Power,  by  words  assigned  to  the  Dcitr.  It  offends  against 
poetical  propriety  and  poetkal  probability.  It  Is  impossible 
to  deceive  ourselres  into  a  momentary  and  poetical  belief 
that  words  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  except  on  the 
warrant  of  Inspiration  Itself.  It  is  here  only  that  Milton  fails, 
and  here  Milton  sometimes  shocks.  The  Language  and  con- 
duct ascribed  by  Milton  to  his  inferior  spirits,  accord  so  well 
with  our  conceptions  and  belief  respecting  their  nature  and 
existence,  that  in  many  phices  we  forget  that  they  are,  in 
any  respect,  the  creatures  of  Imagination.  The  blasphemies 
of  Milton*s  derils  oflbnd  not  a  pious  ear,  because  they  are 
derils  who  utter  them.    Nor  are  we  displeased  with  the  poet's 

{(resumption  iu  feigning  language  for  hearenly  spirits,  because 
t  is  a  language  that  lifts  the  soul  to  hearen ;  and  we  more 
than  believe,  we  know  and  feel,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  language  of  angels,  the  language  of  the  poet 
truly  Interprets  their  sentiments.  The  words  arc  human ; 
but  the  truths  they  express,  and  the  doctrines  they  teach,  are 
divine.  Nothini;  of  the  same  kind  can  be  said  of  anif  other 
fal>le.  serious  or  ludicrous,  pious  or  profane,  that  has  yet  been 
written  in  any  age  or  language.— wB/ocJkwootf,  1822.] 

1  [The  "  Vision  of  Judgment**  appeared,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said,  in  "  The  Liberal" — a  Journal  which,  consisting 
ctilefly  of  pieces  by  the  late  Bfr.  Haslitt  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
was  not  saved  from  ruin  by  a  few  contributions,  some  of  tibe 
highest  merit,  by  Lord  Byron.  In  his  work,  entitled  "  Lord 
Byron  and  his  Contemporaries,"  Mr.  Hunt  assaulted  the  dead 
poet,  with  reference  to  this  unhappy  Journal ;  and  his  charges 
were  thus  taken  to  pieces  at  the  time  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view:— 

**Mr.  Hunt  describes  himself  as  pressed  by  Lord  Byron 
Into  the  undertaking  of  that  hapless  magazine :  Lord  Byron, 
on  the  contrary,  represents  himself  as  urged  to  the  service  by 
the  Messrs.  Hunt  themselves."  e.  g. 

"  *  Genoa,  Oct.  9th,  1822 I  am  aflrald  the  Journal  is  a  bad 

business,  and  won't  do,  but  in  it  I  am  sacrificing  myself  for 
others.  /  can  have  no  advantage  in  it  I  believe  the  brothen 
Hunts  to  be  honest  men :  I  am  sure  that  they  are  poor  ones ; 
they  have  not  a  Nap.  They  pressed  me  to  engage  fn  this 
tpork,  and  in  an  evil  hour  I  contented  ;  still  I  shtui  not  repent 
ff  I  atn  do  them  the  least  service.  1  have  done  all  I  can  for 
Leigh  Hunt  since  he  came  here,  but  it  is  almost  useless :  his 
wife  is  ill ;  his  six  children  not  very  tractable ;  and  in  aflkirs 
of  this  world  he  himself  is  a  perfect  child.  The  death  of 
Shelley  left  them  totally  aground ;  and  I  could  not  see  them 
In  such  a  state  without  using  the  common  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, and  what  means  were  in  my  power  to  set  tiiem  afloat 
again.' 

**  Again — Mr.  Hunt  represents  Lord  Byron  as  dropping 
his  connection  with  '  The  Liberal,*  partly  because  his  mends 
at  homo  (Messrs.  Moore,  Hobhouse,  Murray,  &c.)told  him  if 
was  a  discreditable  one,  and  partly  because  the  business  did 
not  turn  out  lucrative 

*'  *  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  he  was  not  mainly  in- 
fluenced by  the  expectation  of  profit.  He  expected  very  large 
returns  flrom  *  The  Liberal.*  Headers  In  these  da]rs  need  not 
be  told,  that  periodical  works  which  have  a  large  sale  are  a 
mine  of  wealth :  Lord  Bjrron  bad  calculated  that  matter  well.' 
Lord  Buron  and  his  Contemporaries,  p.  50. 

"  *  The  failure  of  the  large  profits  — the  non-appearance 
of  the  golden  visions  he  had  looked  for,  of  the  EdinDurgh  or 
Quarterly  returns  —  of  the  solid  and  splendid  proofs  of  this 
new  country,  which  he  should  conquer  in  the  regions  of  no- 
toriety, to  the  dazzling  of  all  men's  eyes  and  his  own  — this 
it  was  —  this  was  the  bitter  disappointment  which  made  him 
determine  to  give  way.'  —  Ikid.  p.  51 . 

**  Now  let  us  hear  Lord  Byron  himself:  — 

**  *  Genoa,  9>n  isth,  1822.— They  will,  of  course,  attribute 
motives  of  all  kinds ;  but  I  shall  not  abandon  a  man  like 
Hunt  because  he  is  unfortunate.  Wliy,  I  could  have  no 
peeuntaru  motives,  and,  least  of  all,  in  connection  with 
Ilunt.* 

"  '  Genoa.  \9»*  2Sth,  1822.  —  Now  do  you  see  what  you 
and  your  friends  do  by  your  Iniudicious  rudeness  ?  actually 
cement  a  sort  of  connection  which  you  strove  to  prevent, 
and  which,  had  the  Hunts  prosnered.  would  not,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  continued.  As  it  is,  I  will  not  quit  them  in 
their  adversity,  though  It  should  cost  me  character,  fame, 
money,  jumI  the  usual  et  cetera.  My  original  motives  I  al- 
ready explained  *,  (in  the  letter  which  you  thought  proper  to 
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All  I  saw  farther,  in  the  last  confiision, 

Was,  that  King  George  slipp'd  into  heaven  for 
one; 
And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  calm, 
I  left  him  practising  the  hundredth  psalm,  i 

show ;)  they  are  the  <rm  ones,  and  I  abide  by  them,  as  I  tell 
you,  and  I  told  Leigh  Hunt,  when  he  questioned  me  on  the 
subject  of  that  letter.  He  was  violently  hurt,  and  never  will 
forgive  me  at  the  bottom ;  but  I  eannot  help  that.  I  never 
meant  to  make  a  parade  of  it ;  but  if  he  chose  to  question 
me,  I  could  only  answer  the  plain  truth ;  and  I  confess,  I  did 
not  see  any  thing  in  the  letter  to  hurt  him,  unless  I  said  he 
was  "  a  bore,"  which  I  dont  remember.  Had  tb'i  Journal 
gone  on  well,  and  I  could  have  aided  to  make  it  better  for 
them,  I  should  then  have  left  them  after  a  safe  pilotage  off  a 
lee  shoro  to  make  a  prosperous  voyage  by  themselves.  As  it 
is,  I  can't,  arid  would  not  If  I  could,  leave  them  among  the 
breakers.  As  to  any  community  of  feeling,  thought,  or 
opinion,  between  Leigh  Hunt  and  me,  there  is  little  or  none. 
We  meet  rarely,  hardly  ever ;  but  I  think  him  a  good-prin- 
cipled and  able  man,  and  must  do  as  I  would  be  done  by.'* 

The  Reviewer  proceeds  to  comment  on  Mr.  Hunt's  general 
abuse  of  Lord  Byron's  nanners,  habits,  and  conversation : 

"  The  witneu  is,  in  oar  opinion,  disqunllfled  to  give  evi^ 
dence  upon  any  such  subjects :  his  book  proves  liun  to  be 
equally  ignorant  of  what  manners  are,  and  Incompetent  to 
Judge  what  manners  ought  to  be:  his  elaborate  portraiture 
of  his  own  habits  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  very  caricature  of 
absurdity ;  and  the  man  who  wrote  this  book,  studiouslr  cast, 
as  the  whole  language  of  It  is,  in  a  free-and-easy,  conversa- 
tional tone,  has  no  more  right  to^edde  about  the  conversation 
of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Byron,  than  has  a  pert  apprentice  to 
pronounce  ex  cathedra  —  from  his  one-shilUng  gallery,  to  wit 
— on  the  dialogue  of  a  polite  comedy.  We  can  easily  believe, 
that  Lord  Byron  never  talked  his  best  when  this  was  his 
Compainion.  We  can  also  believe,  that  Lord  Byron's  serious 
conversation,  even  in  Its  lowest  tone,  was  often  unintelligible 
to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  We  are  morally  certain,  that  in  such 
company  Lord  Byron  talked,  very  often  indeed,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  ignorant, 
fantastic,  lack-a-dalsical  guest ;  that  he  considered  the  Mag- 
nus Apollo  of  Paradise  Row  as  a  precious  butt,  and  acted 
accordingly.  We  therefore  consider  Mr.  Hunt's  evidence  as 
absolutely  Inadmissible,  on  strong  preliminary  grounds.  But 
what  are  we  to  say  to  it,  when  we  find  It,  as  we  do,  totally 
and  diametrically  at  variance  both  with  the  substance  and 
complexion  of  Lord  Byron's  epistolary  correspondence ;  and 
with  the  oral  testimonies  of  men  whose  talents,  originally 
superior  beyond  all  possibility  of  measuremeni  to  Mr.  Hunt's, 
have  been  matured  and  perfected  by  swdy,  both  of  books  and 
men,  such  as  Mr.  Hunt  never  even  dreamed  of;  who  had 
the  advantage  of  meeting  Lord  Byron  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ;  and  who.  quallAed,  as 
they  probably  were,  above  any  of  their  contemporaries,  to 
appredate  Lord  Byron,  whether  as  a  poet,  or  as  a  man  of 
high  rank  and  pre-eminent  fiune,  mingling  in  the  world  In 
society  such  as  he  ought  never  to  have  sunk  below,  all  with 
one  voice  pronounce  an  opinion  exactly  and  in  every  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  looking  to  things  b;  xuily  and  to  the  general 
efl^,  the  reverse  of  that  which  this  unworthy  and  ungratefUl 
dependant  has  thought  himself  Justified  in  promulgating,  on 
the  plea  of  a  penury  which  no  Lord  Byron  survives  to  relieve  ? 
It  is  too  baa,  that  he  who  has,  in  his  own  personal  conduct, 
as  well  as  In  his  writings,  so  much  to  answer  for— who 
abused  great  opportunities  and  great  talents  so  lamentably— 
who  sinned  so  deeply,  both  against  the  society  to  which  he 
belonged  and  the  literature  In  which  his  name  will  ever  hold 
a  splendid  place  — it  is  really  too  bad.  that  Lord  Byron,  in 
addition  to  the  grave  condemnation  of  men  able  to  appreciate 
both  his  merits  and  his  demerits,  and  well  disposed  to  think 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  of  the  worst  errors  that  ex- 
isted along  with  so  much  that  was  excellent  and  noble— it 
is  by  much  too  bad,  that  this  great  man's  glorious  though 
melancholy  memory 

*  Must  also  bear  the  vile  attacks 
Of  ragged  curs  and  vulgar  hacks  * 
whom  he  fed ; — that  his  bones  must  be  scraped  up  flrom  their 
bed  of  repose  to  be  at  once  grinned  and  howled  over  t^  crea- 
tures who,  even  in  the  least  hyena-like  of  their  moods,  can 
touch  nothing  that  mankind  would  wish  to  respect  without 
polluting  it." 

Mr.  Moore's  Verses  on  Mr.  Hunt's  work  must  not  be 
omitted  here:  — 

**  Next  week  will  be  published  (as  *  Lives  *  are  the  rage) 
The  whole  Reminiscences,  wondrous  and  strange. 
Of  a  small  puppy-dog  that  lived  once  in  the  cage 
Of  the  late  noble  lion  at  Exeter  'Change. 

**  Though  the  dog  is  a  dog  of  the  kind  thev  call  *  sad.' 
'T  is  a  puppy  that  much  to  good  breeding  pretends : 
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OR,  CARM£N  SEOUL  ARE  ET  ANNUS  HAUD  MIRABILIS.' 


AchiUL* 


I. 
'—an 


times  when  old  tre 


Thk  '*  good  old  times 

good — 
Are  gone ;  the  present  might  be  if  they  would ; 
Great  things  have  been,  and  are,  and  greater  still 
Want  little  of  mere  mortals  but  their  will : 
A  wider  space,  a  greener  fleld,  is  given 
To  those  who  play  their  **  tricks  before  high  heaven." 
I  know  not  if  the  angels  weep,  bat  men 
Have  wept  enough — for  what  ?  —  to  weep  again  ! 

IL 
All  is  exploded— be  it  good  or  bad. 
Reader !  remember  when  thou  wert  a  lad. 
Then  Pitt  was  all ;  or,  if  not  all,  so  much. 
His  very  rival  almost  deem*d  him  such.  > 
We,  we  have  seen  the  intellectual  race 
Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  ftce  to  foce — 
Athos  and  Ida,  with  a  dashing  sea 
Of  eloquence  between,  which  flow*d  all  free. 
As  the  deep  billows  of  the  iEgean  roar 
Betwixt  the  Hellenic  and  the  Phrygian  shore. 
But  where  are  they — the  rivals  I  a  few  fleet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding  sheet  > 
How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave. 
Which  hushes  all !  a  calm,  unstormy  wave. 
Which  oversweeps  the  world.     The  theme  is  old 
Of  «  dust  to  dust ;  **  but  half  its  tale  untold  : 
Time  tempers  not  its  terrors — still  the  worm 
Winds  its  cold  folds,  the  tomb  preserves  its  form. 
Varied  above,  but  still  alike  below ; 
The  urn  may  shine,  the  ashes  will  not  glow. 
Though  Cleopatra's  mummy  cross  the  sea 
0*er  which  fh>m  empire  she  lured  Anthony ; 

And  few  dog*  Hatc  i uch  opportunltlet  had 
Of  knowing  how  lions  ben«Te — among  fiiendf. 

**  How  that  animal  oats,  how  he  moTe«,  how  he  drinks. 
Is  ail  noced  down  by  this  Boswell  so  small ; 
And  't  is  plain,  firom  each  sentence,  the  puppy-dog  thinks 
That  the  lion  was  no  such  great  things  after  all. 

**  Though  he  roar'd  pretty  well  — this  the  puppy  allows— 
It  was  all,  he  sars,  borrow'd — all  second-hand  roar ; 
And  he  vastly  prefers  his  own  Uttle  bow-wows 
To  the  lofUest  war-noto  the  lion  could  pour. 

'*  *Tls,  indeed,  as  good  f^  as  a  Cynic  could  ask. 
To  see  how  this  cockney-brea  setter  of  rabbits 
Takes  graTely  the  lord  of  the  forest  to  task. 
And  judges  of  lions  by  puppy-dog  habits. 

**  Nay,  fed  as  he  was  (and  this  makes  It  a  dark  case) 
with  sops  every  day  from  the  lion's  own  pan. 
He  lifts  up  bis  leg  at  the  noble  beast's  carcass. 
And — does  all  a  dog,  so  diminutiTe,  can. 

**  Howerer,  the  book 's  a  good  book,  being  rich  in 
Examples  and  warnings  to  lions  high-bred. 
How  they  suflTer  small  mongrelly  curs  in  their  kitchen. 
Who  *ll  feed  on  them  living,  and  foul  them  when  dead.**] 

I  [Thlf  poem  was  written  by  Lord  Brron  at  Genoa,  in  the 
early  part  at  the  rear  IS'23 ;  and  published  in  London,  by 
Mr.  John  Hunt.  Its  authenticity  was  much  disputed  at  the 
time.] 
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Though  Alexander's  um  a  show  be  grown. 
On  shores  he  wept  to  conquer,  though  unknown-— 
How  vain,  how  worse  than  vain,  at  length  appear 
The  madman's  wish,  the  Macedonian's  tear  I 
He  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer —  half  the  earth 
Knows  not  his  name,  or  but  his  death,  and  birth. 
And  desolation ;  while  his  native  Greece 
Hath  all  .of  desolation,  save  its  peace. 
He  "  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer !  "*  he  who  ne*er 
Conceived  the  globe,  he  panted  not  to  spare  1 
With  even  the  busy  Northern  Isle  unknown. 
Which  holds  his  urn,  and  never  knew  his  throne. « 
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But  where  Is  he,  the  modem,  mightier  fkr. 
Who,  bom  no  king,  made  monarchs  draw  his  ear ; 
The  new  Sesostris,  whose  unhamess'd  kings,  > 
Freed  from  the  bit,  believe  themselves  with  wings. 
And  spurn  the  dust  o*er  which  they  crawl'd  of  late. 
Chained  to  the  chariot  of  the  chieftain*^  state  ? 
Yes  I  where  is  he,  the  champion  and  the  diHd 
Of  all  that's  great  or  little,  wise  or  wHd  ?  [throoes  ? 
Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were 
Whose  table  earth— whose  dice  were  human  bones? 
Behold  the  grand  result  in  yon  lone  iale,^ 
And,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. 
Sigh  to  behold  the  eagle's  lofty  rage 
Reduced  to  nibble  at  his  narrow  cage ; 
Smile  to  survey  the  queller  of  the  natSons 
Now  daily  squabbling  o'er  disputed  rations; 
Weep  to  perceive  him  mourning,  as  he  dincB» 
O'er  curtaO'd  dishes  and  o'er  stinted  wines ; 
O'er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things. 
Is  this  the  man  who  scourged  or  feasted  kingi  t 

s  lib.  Fox  oscd  to  say—**  /nerer  want  m  word,  but  Fttt 
narer  wants  iSlU  word.'*] 

s  [The  grave  of  Bfr.  Fox,  In  Westminster  Abbev,  la  within 
dgfateen  inches  of  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  ~ 

**  Where — taming  thought  to  homan  pride  t— 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 
Drop  upon  Fox's  grare  the  tear, 
*T  will  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier : 
O'er  Pitt's  the  moumftd  requiem  soiiBd« 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry— 
*  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die ; 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom, 
whom  fitte  made  brothers  In  the  tomb ; 
But  search  the  land  of  liring  men. 
Where  wflt  thuu  And  their  Uke  again  ?'  ** 

Sib  WAi.m  Scott.] 
*  TA  sarcophagus,  of  breoda,  supposed  to  have  contained 
the  dust  of  Alexander,  which  came  Into  the  possession  of  the 
English  army,  in  consequence  of  the  capitulation  of  Al«xan> 
dria,  in  February,  1802,  was  presanted  by  George  IIL  to  tfao 
British  Museum.] 

5  [Sesostris  Is  said,  by  DhMtoms,  to  have  had  hU  charioi 
drawn  by  eight  ranquished  sorereigns :  — 

**  High  on  his  car  Sesostris  struck  my  riew. 
Whom  scepter'd  sUtps  in  golden  harness  drew ; 
His  hands  a  bow  and  pointed  jav'lin  hold. 
His  giant  limbs  are  arm'd  in  scales  of  gold.**— Port.] 
•  [St.  Helena.] 
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Behold  the  scales  In  which  his  fortune  hangs, 

A  surgeon's  ^  statement,  and  an  earl's  >  harangues  I 

A  bust  delayed  >,  a  book  reftised,  can  shake 

The  sleep  of  him  who  kept  the  world  awake. 

Is  this  indeed  the  tamer  of  the  great, 

Now  slaye  of  all  could  tease  or  irritate 

The  paltry  gaoler  ^  and  the  pnring  spy. 

The  staring  stranger  with  his  note-book  nigh  7  ^ 

Plunged  in  a  dungeon,  he  had  still  been  great ; 

How  low,  how  little  was  this  middle  state, 

Between  a  prison  and  a  palace,  where 

How  few  could  fieel  for  what  he  had  to  bear  I 

Vain  his  complaint, — my  lord  presents  his  bill, 

Hb  food  and  wine  were  doled  out  duly  still : 

Vain  was  his  sickness,  never  was  a  cliiaae 

So  free  from  homicide — to  doubt 's  a  crime ; 

And  the  stiff  surgeon,  who  maintain'd  his  cause, 

Hath  lost  his  place,  and  gain'd  the  world's  applause.  ^ 

But  smile  —  though  all  the  pangs  of  brain  and  heart 

Disdain,  defy,  the  tardy  aid  of  art ; 

Though,  save  the  few  fond  ft'lends  and  imaged  face 

Of  thr^t  fair  boy  his  sire  shall  ne'er  embrace, 

None  stand  by  his  low  bed — though  even  the  mind 

Be  wavering,  which  long  awed  and  awes  mankind ; 

Srafle — for  the  fetter'd  eagle  breaks  his  chain. 

And  higher  worlds  than  this  are  his  again.? 

IV. 
How,  if  that  soaring  spirit  still  retain 
A  conscious  twilight  of  his  biasing  reign,  -• 

How  must  he  smile,  on  looking  down,  to  see 
The  little  that  he  was  and  sought  to  be  I 
What  though  his  name  a  wider  empire  found 
Than  his  ambition,  though  with  scarce  a  bound ; 
Though  flnt  in  glory,  deepest  in  reverse. 
He  tasted  empire's  Uessings  and  its  curse ; 
Though  kings,  rejoicing  in  their  late  escape 
From  chains,  would  gladly  be  their  tyrant's  ape ; 
How  must  he  smile,  and  turn  to  yon  lone  grave. 
The  proudest  sea-mark  that  o'ertops  the  wave  I 
What  though  his  gaoler,  duteous  to  the  last. 
Scarce  deem'd  the  cofSn's  lead  could  keep  him  fiist, 
Beftising  one  poor  line  along  the  lid. 
To  date  the  birth  and  death  of  all  it  hid ; 


>  [Mr.  Barry  O'Meara.] 
*  [The  butt  of  his  sod.] 


<  [Earl  Bathiirst.] 
*  [Sir  Hudson  Lowe.J 

*  [Captain  Basil  Hall's  interestfng  occount  of  his  Interview 
with  the  ex-emperor  oecurs  in  his  **^  Voyage  to  Loo-choo."] 

*  [The  drcnmstances  under  which  Mr.  O'Meara's  dis- 
missal trom  his  Majesty's  sendee  took  place  will  suffice  to 
show  how  little  '*  the  stiff  surgeon  "  merited  the  applause  of 
Lord  Brron.  In  a  letter  to  the  Admiralty  Board  by  Mr.  O'M., 
dated  Oct.  S3. 1818,  there  occurred  the  following  paragraph : 
— "  In  the  third  interview  which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  with 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  May,  1816,  he  proposed  to  the  latter 
to  send  me  away,  and  to  replace  me  by  Mr.  Baxter,  who  had 
been  sereral  years  surgeon  in  the  Corsican  Rangers.  Failing 
in  this  attempt,  he  adopted  the  resolution  of  manifesting  great 
confidence  in  me,  by  loading  me  with  civilities,  invituig  me 
constantly  to  dine  with  him.  conrersing  for  hours  together 
with  rae  alone,  both  in  his  own  house  and  grounds,  and  at 
Loogwood.  either  in  my  own  room,  or  under  the  trees  and 
elsewhere.  On  some  or  these  occasions  he  made  to  me  ob- 
servations upon  the  benefit  which  would  result  to  Europe 
fhmi  the  death  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte ;  of  which  event  ne 
spoke  in  a  manner  which,  considering  his  Situation  and  mine, 
was  peculiarly  distressing  to  me." — The  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  was  instructed  to  answer  In  these  terms : — **  It  is 
Impossible  to  doubt  the  meaning  which  this  passage  was  in- 
tended to  convey ;  and  my  Lords  can  as  little  doubt  that  the 
insinuation  is  a  calumnious  fiUsehood :  but  if  it  were  true, 
and  if  so  horrible  a  suggestion  were  made  to  you,  directly  or 
indirectly,  it  was  your  bounden  duty  not  to  hare  lost  a  moment 
in  communicating  it  to  the  Admiral  on  the  spot,  or  to  the 
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That  name  shall  hallow  the  ignoble  shore, 

A  talisman  to  all  save  him  who  bore : 

The  fleets  that  sweep  befiare  the  eastern  blast 

Shall  hear  their  sea-boys  hail  it  from  the  mast; 

When  Victory's  Gallic  column  shall  but  rise, 

Like  Fompey's  pillar,  in  a  desert's  skies. 

The  rocky  isle  that  holds  or  held  his  dust 

Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero's  bust. 

And  mighty  nature  o'er  his  obsequies 

Do  more  than  niggard  envy  still  denies. 

But  what  are  these  to  him  ?     Can  Glory's  lust 

Touch  the  freed  spirit  or  the  fetter'd  dust  ? 

Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  consists ; 

Nought  if  he  sleeps — nor  more  if  he  exists : 

Alike  the  better-seeing  shade  will  smile 

On  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle. 

As  if  his  ashes  found  their  latest  home 

In  Rome's  Pantheon  or  Gaul's  mimic  dome. 

He  wants  not  this ;  but  France  shall  feel  the  want 

Of  this  last  consolation,  though  so  scant ; 

Her  honour,  fame,  and  fidth  demand  his  bones 

To  rear  above  a  pyramid  of  thrones ; 

Or  carried  onward  in  the  battle's  van, 

To  form,  like  Guesdin's^  dust,  her  talisman. 

But  be  it  as  it  is  —  the  time  may  come 

His  name  shall  beat. the  alarm,  like  Ziska's  drum.  9 

V. 
Oh  heaven  I  of  which  he  was  in  power  a  feature ; 
Oh  earth  I  of  which  he  was  a  noble  creature ; 
Thou  isle  1  to  be  remember'd  long  and  well, 
That  saw'st  the  unfledged  eaglet  chip  his  shell  I 
Te  Alps,  which  view'd  him  in  his  dawning  flights 
Hover,  the  victor  of  a  hundred  fights  I 
Thou  Rome,  who  saw'M  thy  Cesar's  deeds  outdone ! 
Alas  I  why  pass'd  he  too  the  Rubicon  — 
The  Rubicon  of  man's  awaken'd  rights. 
To  herd  with  vulgar  kings  and  parasites  ? 
Egypt !  from  whose  all  dateless  tombs  arose 
Forgotten  Pharaohs  from  their  long  repose. 
And  shook  within  their  pyramids  to  hear 
A  new  Cambyses  thundering  in  their  ear ; 
While  the  dark  shades  of  forty  ages  stood 
Like  startled  giants  by  Nile'fe  fiimous  flood ;  lo 

Secretary  of  State,  or  to  their  Lordships.  An  overture  so 
monstrous  In  itself,  and  so  deeply  Involving,  not  merely  the 
personal  character  of  the  sovemor.  but  tne  honour  of  the 
nation,  and  the  Important  interett  committed  to  his  charge, 
should  not  have  been  reserved  in  your  own  breast  for  two 
years,  to  be  produced  at  last,  not  (as  it  would  appear)  ftt>m  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  but  in  furtherance  of  your  own  personal 
hostility  against  the  goremor.  Either  the  charge  is  in  the 
last  degree  tth«  and  odumnious,  or  you  can  have  no  possible 
excuse  for  haTing  hitherto  suppresscci  it.  In  either  case,  axid 
without  adverting  to  the  general  tenour  of  your  conduct,  as 
stated  in  your  letter,  my  Lords  consider  you  to  be  an  improper 

S arson  to  continue  In  his  Majesty's  sertice ;  and  they  have 
Irected  your  name  to  be  erased  ftt>m  the  list  of  naval  sur- 
geons accordingly."    O'Meara  died  in  1836.] 

7  [Buonaparte  died  the  6th  of  May,  1821.] 

'  [GuescUn,  constable  of  France,  died  in  the  midst  of  b*s 
triumphs,  before  ChAceauneuf  de  Randon,  In  1380.  The 
English  garrison,  which  had  conditioned  to  surrender  at  a 
certain  time,  marched  out  the  day  alter  his  death  ;  and  the 
commander  respecttVilly  laid  the  kevs  of  the  fortress  on  the 
bier,  so  that  tt  might  ^>pear  to  have  surrendered  to  his 
ashes.] 

*  [John  Ziska— a  distinguished  leader  of  the  Hussites. 
It  is  recorded  of  him,  that,  in  dying,  he  ordered  his  skin  to 
be  made  the  covering  of  a  drum.  The  Bohemians  hold  his 
memory  in  superstitious  veneration.] 

>o  [At  the  battle  of  the  pyramids.  In  July,  1798,  Buonaparte 
said,  —  **  Soldiers  I  from  the  summit  oi  yonder  pynunlds 
forty  ages  behold  you."] 
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Or  from  the  pyramid's  tall  pinnacle 

Beheld  the  desert  peopled,  as  from  hell, 

AYith  '•lathing  hosts,  who  8trew*d  the  barren  sand 

To  rc-manure  the  uncultivated  land ! 

Spain  I  which,  a  moment  mindless  of  the  Cid, 

Beheld  his  banner  flouting  thy  Madrid ! 

Austria  f  which  saw  thy  twice-ta*en  capital 

Twice  spared  to  be  the  traitress  of  his  £U1 ! 

Ye  race  of  Frederic ! — Frederics  but  in  name 

And  iklsehood — heirs  to  all  except  his  ftme ; 

Who,  crush'd  at  Jena,  crouch'd  at  Beiiin,  fell 

First,  and  but  rose  to  follow  I    Ye  who  dwell 

Where  Kosciusko  dwelt,  remembering  yet 

The  unpaid  amount  of  Catherine's  bloody  debt  I 

Poland  !  o'er  which  the  avenging  angel  post. 

But  left  thee  as  he  found  thee,  still  a  waste. 

Forgetting  all  thy  still  enduring  claim, 

T?.y  lotted  people  and  extinguish'd  name. 

Thy  sigh  fbr  freedom,  thy  long  flowing  tear. 

That  sound  that  crashes  in  the  tyrant's  ear  — 

Kosciusko !     On — on — on — the  thirst  of  war 

Gasps  for  the  gore  of  serfk  and  of  their  csar. 

The  half  barbaric  Moscow's  minarets 

Gleam  in  the  sun,  but  *t  is  a  sun  that  sets  I 

Moscow  I  thou  limit  of  his  long  career, 

For  which  rude  Charles  had  wept  his  frozen  tear 

To  see  in  vain — he  saw  thee — how  ?  with  spire 

And  palace  ftiel  to  one  common  fire. 

To  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match. 

To  this  the  peasant  gave  his  cottage  thatch. 

To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store. 

The  prince  his  hail — and  Moscow  was  no  more ! 

Sublimest  of  volcanos !   Etna's  flame 

Pales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  Heda's  tame , 

Vesuvius  shows  his  blaze,  an  usual  sight 

For  gaping  tourists,  from  his  hackney'd  height : 

Thou  stand'st  alone  unrivall'd,  till  the  fire 

To  come,  in  which  all  empires  shall  expire ! 

Thou  other  element  I  as  strong  and  stem. 
To  teach  a  lesson  conquerors  will  not  learn  I  — 
^Vhose  icy  wing  flapp'd  o'er  the  faltering  foe. 
Till  fell  a  hero  with  each  flake  of  snow ; 
How  did  thy  numbing  beak  and  silent  fiuig 
Pierce,  tiU  hosts  perish'd  with  a  single  pang  I 
In  vain  shall  Seine  look  up  along  his  banks 
For  the  gay  thousands  of  his  dashing  ranks ! 
In  vain  shall  France  recall  beneath  her  vines 
Her  youth — their  blood  flows  faster  than  her  wines ; 
Or  stagnant  in  their  human  ice  remains 
In  frozen  mummies  on  the  Polar  plains. 
In  vain  will  Italy's  broad  sim  awaken 
Her  offspring  chill'd ;  its  beams  are  now  forsaken. 
Of  all  the  trophies  gather'd  flrom  the  war. 
What  shall  return  7  —the  conqueror's  broken  car  I 

1  [GastaTtis  Adolphos  Call  at  the  great  battle  of  Lutsen,  In 
November,  1632.] 

s  [The  Isle  of  Elba.] 

>  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  first  addreu  of  Prometheus  In 
JEschylus,  when  he  is  left  alone  by  his  attendants,  and  before 
the  ariiral  of  the  Chorus  of  Se»>ojmphs.  [Thus  translated 
by  Potter:  — 

**  Ethereal  air.  and  ye  swift-winged  winds. 

Ye  rivers  springing  tnim  fresh  founts,  re  wares. 
That  o'er  th'  interminable  ocean  wreath 
Your  crisped  smiles,  thou  all-producing  earth. 
And  thee,  bright  sun,  I  call,  whose  rtaming  orb 
Views  the  wide  world  beneath,  see  what,  a  god, 
I  suffer  from  the  gods  ;  wiih  what  ilcrce  pains, 
B«hold,  what  tortures  for  rcTolviug  a^cs 


The  conquerort  yet  onbrekcn  heart  I  Again 
The  horn  of  Roland  sounds,  and  not  in  vain. 
Lutxen,  where  fell  the  Swede  of  victory,  > 
Beholds  him  conquer,  but,  alas !  not  dUe : 
Dresden  surveys  three  despots  fly  onee  more 
Before  their  sovereign — sovereign  as  before ; 
But  there  eschausted  Fortune  qnila  the  fleki. 
And  Leip8ie*s  treason  bids  the  unvanqoisfa'd  yield ; 
The  Saxon  Jackal  leaves  the  lion's  side 
To  turn  the  bear's,  and  wolTs,  and  fos^  guide ; 
And  backward  to  the  den  of  his  despair 
The  Ibrest  monarch  shrinks,  but  finds  no  lair ! 

Oh  ye  1  and  each,  and  all !  Oh  France !  who  found 
Thy  long  fldr  fields,  plough'd  up  ss  hostile  ground. 
Disputed  foot  by  foot,  tiU  treason,  stiU 
His  only  victor,  tnm  Montmartre^  hill 
liook'd  down  o'er  trampled  Paris  I  and  thoa  Isle,« 
Which  see*st  Etruria  firom  thy  ramparts  smile. 
Thou  momentary  shelter  of  his  pride. 
Till  woo'd  by  danger,  his  yet  weeping  bride ! 
Oh,  France !  retaken  by  a  single  march. 
Whose  pach  was  through  one  long  triumphal  arch  I 
Oh,  bloody  and  most  bootless  Waterioo ! 
Which  proves  how  foob  may  have  their  fortune  too^ 
Won  half  by  blunder,  half  l^  treachery : 
Oh,  dull  Saint  Helen  I  with  thy  gaoler  nigh— 
Hear  1  hear  Prometheus  ^  from  his  rock  appeal 
To  earth,  air,  ocean,  all  that  felt  or  feel 
His  power  and  glory,  all  who  yet  shall  hear 
A  name  eternal  as  the  rolling  year ; 
He  teaches  them  the  lesson  taught  so  long. 
So  oft,  so  vainly — learn  to  do  no  wrong  1 
A  single  step  into  the  right  had  made 
This  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  bctny'd : 
A  single  step  Into  the  wrong  has  given 
His  name  a  doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven ; 
The  reed  of  Fortune,  and  of  thrones  the  rod. 
Of  Fame  the  Moloch  or  the  demigod ; 
His  country's  Caesar,  Europe's  Wannitiai^ 
\Vithout  their  decent  dignity  of  hXL 
Tet  Vanity  herself  had  better  Uught 
A  surer  path  even  to  the  flune  he  soo^t. 
By  pointing  out  on  history's  flniitlcas  page 
Ten  thousand  conquerors  for  a  sin^  sage. 
While  Franklin's  quiet  memory  climbs  to  heaven. 
Calming  the  lightning  which  he  thence  hath  riven* 
Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 
Freedom  and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  hb  birth ;  < 
While  Washington 's  a  watchword,  such  as  ne'er 
Shall  sink  while  there's  an  echo  left  to  air:  * 
While  even  the  Spaniard's  thirst  of  grid  and  war 
Forgets  Pizarro  to  shout  Bolivar  !* 
Alas !  why  mtut  the  same  Atlantic  wave 
Which  waited  freedom  gird  a  tyrants  grave  — 

I  here  must  straggle ;  such  imteemly  chains 
This  new-ral<ed  ruler  of  the  gods  deVf  wd. 
Ah  me !  That  groan  bursts  flrom  my  anguJah'd  heart, 
Uy  preseot  woes  and  future  to  bemoan.  — - 

For  favours  fthown 
To  mortal  man  I  bear  this  weight  of  woe  !  **] 

*  [The  well-known  motto  on  a  Frcndi  medal  of  FranUIn 
was — 

**  Eripoit  coslo  fUhncn,  soeptrumqae  tyrannls.'*] 

*  [**  To  be  the  first  man  (not  the  Dictator),  not  the  Sylla. 
but  the  Washington,  or  Aristides.  the  leader  in  talent  and 
truth.  Is  to  be  next  to  the  Dirinlty.**  —  ii^rrvns  Dimrg.} 

<  [Simon  Bolirar.  the  liberator  of  Colombia  and  Pern,  died 
at  San  Pedro,  December,  1m30,  of  an  Illness  brought  on  bf 
exccssire  (atigue  and  exertion.] 
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The  king  of  kingt,  and  yet  of  siaves  the  slave, 
Who  buKts  the  chains  of  millions  to  renew 
The  very  fetters  which  his  arm  broke  through, 
And  cni8h*d  the  rights  of  Europe  and  his  own, 
To  flit  between  a  dungeon  and  a  throne  ? 

VL 
But  'twill  not  be — the  spark's  awaken'd — lo ! 
The  swarthy  Spaniard  feels  his  former  glow  ; 
The  same  high  spirit  which  beat  back  the  Moor 
Through  eight  long  ages  of  alternate  gore 
Rerives — and  where  ?  in  that  avenging  clime 
Where  Spain  was  once  synonymous  with  crime, 
Where  Cortes'  and  Pixarro's  banner  flew, 
The  in£uit  world  redeems  her  name  of  "  New,** 
'Tis  the  old  aspiration  breathed  afresh. 
To  kindle  souls  within  degraded  flesh. 
Such  as  repulsed  the  Persian  from  the  shore 
>Vhere  Greece  woi  —  No  I  she  still  is  Greece  once 

more. 
One  common  cause  makes  myriads  of  one  breast. 
Slaves  of  the  east,  or  helots  of  the  west ; 
On  Andes'  and  on  Athos'  peaks  unfiurl'd, 
The  self-same  standard  streams  o'er  either  world : 
The  Athenian  wears  again  Harmodius'  sword ;  i 
The  Chili  chief  allures  his  foreign  lord ; 
The  Spartan  knows  himself  once  more  a  Greek, 
Young  Freedom  plumes  the  crest  of  each  cacique ; 
Debating  despots,  hemm'd  on  either  shore, 
Shrink  vainly  from  the  roused  Atlantic's  roar; 
I'hrough  Calpe's  strait  the  rolling  tides  advance. 
Sweep  slightly  by  the  half-tamed  land  of  France, 
Dash  o'er  the  old  Spaniard's  cradle,  and  would  fain 
Unite  Ausonia  to  the  mighty  main : 
But  driven  from  thence  awhile,  yet  not  for  aye. 
Break  o'er  th*  £gean,  mindfUl  of  the  day 
Of  Salamis ! — there,  there  the  waves  arise. 
Not  to  be  lull'd  by  tyrant  victories. 
Lone,  lost,  abandon'd  in  their  utmost  need 
By  Christians,  unto  whom  they  gave  their  creed. 
The  desolated  lands,  the  ravaged  Isle, 
The  foster'd  feud  encouraged  to  beguile. 
The  aid  evaded,  and  the  cold  delay, 
Prolonged  but  in  the  hope  to  make  a  prey ;  >  — 
These,  these  shall  tell  the  tale,  and  Greece  can  show 
The  fklse  fHend  worse  than  the  infuriate  foe. 
But  this  is  well :  Greeks  only  should  free  Greece, 
Not  the  barbarian,  with  his  mask  of  peace. 
How  should  the  autocrat  of  bondage  be 
The  king  of  serft,  and  set  the  nations  fr-ce  ? 
Better  still  serve  the  haughty  Mussulman, 
Than  swell  the  Cossaque's  prowling  caravan ; 
Better  still  toil  for  masters,  than  await. 
The  slave  of  slaves,  before  a  Russian  gate, — 
Numbered  by  hordes,  a  human  capital, 
A  live  estate,  existing  but  for  thrall. 
Lotted  by  thousands,  as  a  meet  reward 
For  the  first  courtier  in  the  Czar's  regard ; 
While  their  immediate  owner  never  tastes 
His  sleep,  $an$  dreaming  of  Siberia's  wastes ; 
Better  succumb  even  to  their  own  despair. 
And  drive  the  camel  than  purvey  the  bear. 

I  [The  bmoui  hymn,  ucrlbed  to  CallUtratus :  — 

*'  Corer'd  with  xnyrtle-wreatht,  I  'U  wear  my  iword 
Like  brave  Harmodius,  and  his  patriot  (riend 
Ariitogclton,  who  the  laws  restored. 
The  tjrrant  slew,  and  bade  oppression  end,'*  Sec.  8:c.] 

s  [For  the  flrst  authentic  account  of  the  Russian  Intrigues 
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But  not  alone  within  the  hoariest  clime 

Where  Freedom  dates  her  birth  with  that  of  Time, 

And  not  alone  where,  plunged  in  night,  a  crowd 

Of  Ihcas  darken  to  a  dubious  cloud. 

The  dawn  revives :  renown'd,  romantic  Spain 

Holds  back  the  invader  ftrom  her  soil  again. 

Not  now  the  Roman  tribe  nor  Punic  horde 

Demand  her  fields  as  lists  to  prove  the  sword ; 

Not  now  the  Vandal  or  the  Visigoth 

Pollute  the  plains,  alike  abhorring  both ; 

Nor  old  Pelayo  on  his  mountain  rears 

The  wartike  fiithers  of  a  thousand  years. 

That  seed  is  sown  and  reap'd,  as  oft  the  Moor 

Sighs  to  remember  on  his  dusky  shore. 

Long  in  the  peasant's  song  or  poet's  page 

Has  dwelt  the  memory  of  Abencerrage ; 

The  Zegri,  and  the  captive  victors,  flung 

Back  to  the  barbarous  realm  from  whence  they  sprung. 

But  these  are  gone — their  &ith,  their  swords,  their 

sway, 
Yet  left  more  anti-chrlstlan  fbes  than  they : 
The  bigot  monarch  and  the  butcher  priest. 
The  Inquisition,  with  her  burning  feast. 
The  fkith's  red  **  auto,"  fed  with  human  fiiel. 
While  sate  the  catholic  Moloch,  calmly  cruel, 
EAJoying,  with  inexorable  eye. 
That  fiery  festival  of  agony  I 
The  stem  or  feeble  sovereign,  one  or  both 
By  turns ;  the  haughtiness  whose  pride  was  sloth : 
The  long  degenerate  noble ;  the  debased 
Hidalgo,  and  the  peasant  less  disgraced. 
But  more  degraded ;  the  unpeopled  realm ; 
The  once  proud  navy  which  forgot  the  helm ; 
The  once  impervious  phalanx  disarray 'd ; 
The  idle  forge  that  form'd  Toledo's  blade ; 
The  foreign  wealth  that  fiow'd  on  ev'ry  shore. 
Save  hers  who  eam'd  it  with  the  natives*  gore ; 
The  very  language  which  might  vie  with  Rome's, 
And  once  was  known  to  nations  like  their  homes. 
Neglected  or  forgotten :  — such  was  Spain ; 
But  such  she  Is  not,  nor  shall  be  again. 
These  worst,  these  konu  invaders,  felt  and  feel 
The  new  Numantine  soul  of  old  Castile. 
Up  I  up  again !  undaunted  Tauridor ! 
The  bull  of  Phalaris  renews  his  roar; 
Mount,  chivalrous  Hidalgo  {  not  in  vain 
Revive  the  cry — **  lago !  and  close  Spain  I  **  > 
Tes,  close  her  with  your  armed  bosoms  round. 
And  form  the  barrier  which  Napoleon  found,— 
The  exterminating  war,  the  desert  plain, 
The  streets  without  a  tenant,  save  the  slain  ; 
The  wild  sierra,  with  its  wilder  troop 
Of  vulture-plumed  guerrillas,  on  the  stoop 
For  their  incessant  prey ;  the  desperate  wall 
Of  Saragossa,  mightiest  in  her  fUl ; 
The  man  nerved  to  a  spirit,  and  the  maid 
Waving  her  more  than  Amaaonian  blade ;  * 
The  knife  of  Arragon  &,  Toledo's  steel ; 
The  fiunous  lance  of  chivalrous  Castile ; 
The  unerring  rifie  of  the  Catalan ; 
The  Andalusian  courser  In  the  van ; 


In  Greece,  in  the  years  alluded  to,  se*  **  Gordon's  History 
of  the  Greek  Rerolution  "  ( 1832) .  vol.  1.1 

Santiago  y  serra  Espafla  ! "  the  old  Spanish  war-cry.] 

anti,  p.  10.] 

Arragonian^  are  pecullarlr  dexterous  In  the  use  of 
this  weapon,  and  displayed  it  particularly  In  former  French 
wars. 
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The  torch  to  make  a  Moacow  of  Madrid ; 
And  Id  each  heart  the  spirit  of  the  Cid :  — 
Such  have  been,  such  shall  be,  such  are.     Advance, 
And  win — not  Spain,  but  thine  own  freedom.  Fiance  I 

vm. 

But  lo !  a  Congress  1  >  What  1  that  hallow'd  name 

Which  freed  the  Atlantic  ?     Ma]r  we  hope  the  same 

For  outworn  Europe  ?     With  the  sound  arise. 

Like  Samuel's  shade  to  Saul's  monarchic  eyes. 

The  prophets  of  young  Freedom,  summon*d  fiir 

From  dimes  of  Washington  and  BoHvar; 

Henry,  the  forest-bom  Demosthenes, 

Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas  ;  < 

And  stole  Franklin's  energetic  shade, 

Bobed  in  the  lightnings  which  his  hand  allay'd ; 

And  Washington,  the  tyrant-tamer,  wake. 

To  bid  us  blush  for  these  old  chains,  or  break. 

But  who  compose  this  senate  of  the  few 

That  should  redeem  the  many  ?     Who  renew 

This  consecrated  name,  till  now  assign'd 

To  councils  held  to  benefit  mankind  ? 

Who  now  assemble  at  the  holy  call  ? 

The  blest  Alliance,  which  says  three  are  all ! 

An  earthly  trinity !  which  wears  the  shape 

Of  heaven's,  as  man  is  mimlck'd  by  the  ape. 

A  pious  unity !  in  purpose  one — 

To  melt  three  fools  to  a  Napoleon. 

'^^y>  Egypt's  gods  were  rational  to  these ; 

Thidr  dogs  and  oxen  knew  their  own  degrees. 

And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed. 

Cared  little,  so  that  they  were  duly  fed ; 

But  these,  more  hungry,  must  have  something  more, 

The  power  to  bark  and  bite,  to  toss  and  gore. 

Ah !  how  much  happier  were  good  .£sop*s  frogs 

Than  we !  for  ours  are  animated  logs. 

With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  fro, 

And  crushing  nations  with  a  stupid  blow ; 

All  duly  anxious  to  leave  little  work 

Qnto  the  revolutionary  stork. 


Thrice  blest  Verona  I  since  the  holy  three 
With  their  imperial  presence  shine  on  thee ; 
Honour'd  by  them,  thy  treacherous  site  foigets 
The  vaunted  tomb  of  **  all  the  Capulets :  "  > 
Thy  Scaligen — for  what  was  *«  Dog  the  Great," 
M  Can  Grande  *,**  (which  I  venture  to  translate,) 

*  [The  Congr«u  of  the  SoTereinu  of  Rusda,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Sec.  Sec.  Stc.  which  assembled  at  Veitma,  In  the 
autumn  of  1832.] 

s  [Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  a  leading  member  of  the 
American  Congress,  died  in  June,  1797.  Lord  Byron  alludes 
to  his  (amout  speech  In  17G5,  in  which,  on  saying, "  Cesar 
bad  his  Brutus  —  Charles  the  First  had  his  Cromwell  — 
and  Geurn  Che  Third——'*  Henry  was  interrupted  with 
a  shout  of  "  Treason  1  treason  1 1 "  —  but  coolly  finished  the 
sentence  with — "  George  the  Third  May  phfiS  by  their 
example. ""l 

'  ['*  1  have  been  over  Verona.  The  amphitheatre  is  won- 
derful —  beats  even  Greece.  Of  the  truth  of  Juliet's  story, 
they  seem  tenacious  to  a  degree,  insisting  on  the  fact — giring 
a  date  ( loOEl),  and  showing  a  tomb.  It  Is  a  plain,  open,  and 
partly  decayed  sarcophagus,  with  withered  leares  In  it,  in  a 
wild  and  desolate  conventual  garden,  once  a  cemetery,  now 
ruined  to  the  very  graves.  The  situation-  struck  me  as  very 
apprc^riate  to  the  legend,  being  bliglited  as  their  lore.  1 
hare  brou^t  away  a  few  pieces  of  the  granite,  to  give  to  my 
daughter  and  my  nieces.  The  Gothic  monuments  of  the 
Scaiiger  princes  pleased  me,  but  *  a  poor  rirtuoto  am  I.*  **  — 
B^ron  Letter*^  Som.  1816.] 

*  [Case  I.  Delia  Scala.  sumamed  the  Great,  died  in  1329 : 
he  was  the  protector  oi  Dante,  who  celebrated  him  as  "  U 
Gran  Lombardo."] 
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To  these  snblimer  pugs?     Thy  poet  too^ 
Catullus,  whose  old  laurels  yield  to  new ;  * 
Thine  amphitheatre,  where  Romans  sate ; 
And  Dante's  exile  sheltered  by  thy  gate; 
Thy  good  old  man,  whose  world  wm  all  within 
Thy  wall,  nor  knew  the  country  held  him  in :  * 
Would  that  the  royal  guests  it  girds  about 
Were  so  tar  like,  as  never  to  get  out ! 
Ay,  shout  i  inscribe  I  rear  monuments  of  shame. 
To  tell  Oppression  that  the  world  is  tame  I 
Crowd  to  the  theatre  with  loyal  rage. 
The  comedy  is  not  upon  the  stage ; 
The  show  is  rich  in  rlbandry  and  stars. 
Then  gaae  upon  it  through  thy  dungeon  ban ; 
Clap  ihj  permitted  palms,  kind  Italy, 
For  thus  much  stUl  thy  fettered  hands  are  free  1 

X 
Resplendent  sight !  Behold  the  coxcomb  Caar,  f 
The  autocrat  of  waltses  and  of  war ! 
As  eager  for  a  plaudit  as  a  realm. 
And  just  as  fit  for  flirting  as  the  hdm ; 
A  Calmuck  beauty  with  a  Cossack  wit, 
And  generous  spirit,  when  'tis  not  frost-bit; 
Now  half  dissolving  to  a  liberal  thaw. 
But  harden'd  back  whene'er  the  morning *s  raw; 
With  no  oltiection  to  true  liberty, 
Except  that  it  would  make  the  natkos  frve. 
How  well  the  imperial  dandy  prates  of  peace  I 
How  frin,  if  Greeks  would  be  his  slaves,  free 
How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their  Diet, 
Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet  f 
How  kindly  would  he  send  the  mild  Ukraine, 
With  all  her  pleasant  pulks,  to  lecture  Spain  1 
How  royally  show  off  in  proud  Madrid 
His  goodly  person,  from  the  South  long  hid . 
A  blessing  cheaply  purchased,  the  w(Mid  knows. 
By  having  Muscovites  for  friends  or  foes. 
Proceed,  thou  namesake  of  great  Philips  son  1 
La  Harpe,  thine  Aristotle,  beckons  on ; 
And  that  which  Scythia  was  to  him  of  yore 
Find  with  thy  Scythians  on  Iberia's  shore. 
Yet  think  upon,  thou  somewhat  aged  youth. 
Thy  predecessor  on  the  banks  of  Pruth ; 
Thou  hast  to  aid  thee,  should  his  lot  be  thine. 
Many  an  old  woman,  but  no  Catherine.  * 
Spain,  too,  hath  rocks,  and  rivers,  and  defiles — 
The  bear  may  rush  into  the  lion's  toils. 


*  [Verona  has  been  distinguished  as  tin  cradle  of 
illustriotts  men.    There  is  one  still  liiing : 

Per  cui  la  Ikma  In  te  chlara  risuona 
Egregia,  eooelsa,  alma  Verooa, — 

1  mean  Ippolito  Pindemonte,  a  poet  who  has  canght  a  ^ 

of  that  sun  whose  letting  beams  yet  gild  the  homon  m  Italy. 
His  rural  pieces,  for  their  chaste  sfYle  of  colouring,  their 
repose,  and  their  keeping,  may  be  said  to  be  in  poetrr,  what 
the  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine  are  In  pictare.  —  Rcwa.] 

*  [Claudian's  famous  old  man  of  Verona,  **  qui  subarMum 
nunquam  egressus  est."  —  The  Latin  Torses  are  hnantlfHilly 
imitated  by  Cowley:  — 

**  Happy  the  man  who  his  whole  life  doth  booad 
Within  th'  enclosure  of  his  little  ground : 
Happy  the  roan  whom  the  same  humble  place 

iTh'  hereditary  cottage  of  his  raoo) 
'rom  his  first  rising  infancy  has  known. 
And.  by  degrees,  sees  gently  bending  down. 
With  natural  propenslon,  to  that  earth 
Which  both  preserved  his  lifis  and  gave  him  talfth. 
Him  no  false  distant  lights,  by  Fortune  set. 
Could  ever  into  fooIiAh  wanderings  get ; 
No  change  of  Consuls  marks  to  him  the  year : 
The  change  of  seasons  is  his  calendar,"  Arc.  &c.] 
'  [The  Emperor  Alexander  ;  who  died  in  1825.] 

*  The  dexterity  of  Catherine  extricated  Peter  (called  the 
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Fatal  to  Qoths  are  Xens*  sunny  Adds ;  > 

Think'st  thou  to  thee  NapoIcon*8  victor  yields  ? 

Better  reclaim  thy  deserts,  turn  thy  swords 

To  ploughshares,  shave  and  wash  thy  Bashkir  hordes, 

Redeem  thy  realms  firom  slavery  and  the  knout, 

Than  follow  headlong  in  the  fiital  route. 

To  infest  the  clime  whose  skies  and  laws  are  pure 

With  thy  foul  legions.     Spain  wants  no  manure  : 

Her  soil  is  fertile,  but  she  feeds  no  foe ; 

Her  vultures,  too»  were  gorged  not  long  ago ; 

And  wouldst  thou  ftimish  them  with  fresher  prey  ? 

Alas  I  thou  wilt  not  conquer,  but  purvey. 

I  am  Diogenes,  though  Ruse  and  Hun 

Stand  between  mine  and  many  a  myriad's  sun ; 

But  were  I  not  Diogenes,  I  'd  wander 

Rather  a  worm  than  such  an  Alexander ! 

Be  slaves  who  Mill,  the  cynic  shall  be  free  ; 

His  tub  hath  tougher  wahs  than  Sinopc  : 

Still  win  he  hold  his  lantern  up  to  scan 

The  tauct  of  monarchs  for  an  "  honest  man.  ** 

XL 
And  what  doth  Gaul,  the  all-proliflc  land 
Of  Me  plus  uttra  ultras  and  their  band 
Of  mercenaries  ?  and  her  noisy  chambers 
And  tribune,  which  each  orator  first  clambers 
Before  he  finds  a  voice,  and  when  *tis  found, 
Hears  **  the  Ue  **  echo  for  his  answer  round  ? 
Our  British  Commons  sometimes  deign  to  **  hear  I " 
A  Gallic  senate  hath  more  tongue  than  hear; 
Even  Constant,  their  sole  master  of  debate. 
Must  fight  next  day  his  speech  to  vindicate. 
But  this  costs  little  to  true  Franks,  who  had  rather 
Combat  than  listen,  were  it  to  their  father. 
What  is  the  simple  standing  of  a  shot. 
To  listening  long,  and  interrupting  not  ? 
Though  this  was  not  the  method  of  old  Rome, 
When  TuUy  ftilmined  o*er  each  vocal  dome, 
Demosthenes  baa  sanction*d  the  transaction. 
In  saying  eloquence  meant  "  Action,  action  I  '* 


But  Where's  the  monarch  ?  hath  he  dined  ?  or  yet 
Groans  beneath  indigestion's  heavy  debt  ? 
Have  revolutionary  pat^  risen. 
And  tum'd  the  royal  entrails  to  a  prison  7 
Have  discontented  movements  stirr'd  the  troops  ? 
Or  have  no  movements  foUow'd  traitorous  soups  ? 
Have  Carbonaro  *  cooks  not  carbonadoed 
Each  course  enough  ?  or  doctors  dire  dis'^iaded 
Repletion  ?  Ah !  in  thy  d^ected  looks 
I  read  all  France's  treason  in  her  cooks  ! 
Good  classic  Loub  I  is  it,  canst  thou  say, 
Desirable  to  be  the  Desir6  ?  " 


Great  by  ooortety),  when  tuirounded  by  the  Mussttlmani  on 
the  hanks  of  the  river  Pruth. 

1  [**  Eight  thousand  men  had  to  Aitorias  march'd 
Beneath  Count  Julian's  banner ;  the  remains 
Of  that  brare  army  which  in  Africa 
So  well  against  the  Mussulman  made  bead. 
Till  sense  or  Injuries  insupportable. 
And  raging  thirst  of  vengeance,  overthrew 
Their  leader's  noble  spirit.    To  revenge 
His  quarrel,  twice  tbiU  number  left  their  bones. 
Slain  in  unnatural  battle  on  the  fleld 
Of  Xeres,  where  the  sceptre  from  the  Goths 
By  righteous  Heaven  was  Tttt"^^utheff'»  Roderick.^ 

s  [According  to  Botta,  the  Neapolitan  republicans  who, 
during  the  reign  or  King  Joachim,  fled  to  the  recesses  of  tho 
Abruxzl,  and  there  formed  a  secret  confoderacr,  were  the 
first  that  assumed  the  deiignatiuii,  since  fiunillHr  all  over 
Italy,  of"  Carbonari"  (colUers).] 


Why  wouldst   thou  leave  oJm    KartwelPs    green 

abode,* 
Apidan  table,  and  HoratLm  odc^ 
To  rule  a  people  who  will  not  he  ruled, 
And  love  much  rather  to  be  scourged  than  school'd  ? 
Ah  !  thine  was  not  the  temper  or  the  taste 
For  thrones ;  the  table  sees  thee  better  placed ; 
A  mild  Epicurean,  form'd.  at  beat. 
To  be  a  kind  host  and  as  good  a  guest. 
To  talk  of  letters,  and  to  know  by  heart 
One  Ao/f  the  poet's,  alL  the  goonnand*4  art ; 
A  scholar  always,  now  and  then  a  wit, 
And  gentle  when  digestion  may  permit ;  — 
But  not  to  govern  lands  enslaved  or  trtt ; 
The  gout  was  martyrdom  enough  for  thee. 

xin. 

Shall  noble  Albion  pass  without  a  phrase 

From  a  bold  Briton  in  her  wonted  praise  ? 

**  Arts — arms — and  George — and  glory — and  the 

isles — 
And  happy  Britain  —wealth — and  Freedom's  smiles-* 
White  ell  A,  that  held  Invasion  for  aloof — 
Contented  suhfects,  all  alike  tax-proof— 
Proud  Wellington,  with  eagle  beak  so  curPd, 
That  nose,  the  hook  where  he  suspends  the  world  1  < 

And  Waterloo — and  trade — and (hush  1  not  yet 

A  syllable  of  hnposts  or  of  debt) 
And  ne*er  (enough)  lamented  Castlereagh, 
Whose  penknifo  slit  a  goose  gufll  t'other  day — 
And  *  pilots  who  have  weathered  every  storm ' ' — 
(But,  no,   not  even  for  rhyme's  sake,  name  Re- 
form)." 
These  are  the  themes  thus  sung  so  oft  before, 
Methinks  we  need  not  sing  them  any  more ; 
Found  in  so  many  volumes  for  and  near. 
There's  no  occasion  you  should  find  them  here. 
Tet  something  may  remain  perchance  to  chime 
With  reason,  and,  whatli  stranger  still,  with  rhyme. 
Even  this  thy  genia*  Canning  I  may  permit. 
Who,  bred  a  statesmen,  still  wast  bom  a  wit. 
And  never,  even  In  that  dull  House,  couldst  tame 
To  unleaven'd  prose  thine  own  poetic  flame  ; 
Our  last,  our  best,  our  only  orator,^ 
Even  I  can  praise  thee —  Tories  do  no  more : 
Nay,  not  so  much ;  — they  hate  thee,  man,  because 
Thy  spirit  less  upholds  them  than  it  awea. 
The  hounds  will  gather  to  their  huntsman's  hoUoi 
And  where  he  leads  the  duteooi  pack  will  follow ; 
But  not  for  love  mistake  their  yelling  cry  ; 
Their  yelp  for  game  is  not  an  eulogy  ; 
Less  faithAil  for  than  the  four-footed  pack, 
A  dubious  scent  would  lure  the  bipeds  back. 

s  [Hartwell,  in  Buckingbamsblre—thA  residence  of  Louis 
XVllI.,  during  the  Utter  years  of  the  Emigration.] 

^  **  Naso  suspendlt  adunoo/* — Horace, 

The  Roman  applies  it  to  one  who  merely  was  imperious 
to  his  acquaintance. 

»  C*  The  Pilot  that  werither'd  the  storm  **  Is  the  burthen 
of  a  song,  in  honour  of  Fict,  hj  Mr.  Canning.} 

<  [**  I  hare  never  heard  anjr  one  who  fulfilled  my  ideal  of  an 
orator.  Grattan  would  have  been  near  it,  but  for  his  harle- 
quin delivery.  Pitt  I  never  heard — Fox  but  once :  and  then 
he  struck  me  as  a  debater,  which  to  me  seems  as  dlAsrent 
from  an  orator  as  an  Improvisatore  or  a  versifier  firom  a  poet. 
Grey  is  great,  but  it  is  not  oratorr.  Canning  is  sometimes 
verr  like  one.  Whltbread  was  the  Demosthenes  of  had  taste 
and  vulvar  vehemence,  but  strong,  and  English.  Holland  Is 
impressive  from  sen<>e  and  sincerity.  Burdett  is  sweet  and 
silvery  as  DcUol  himself,  and.  I  think,  the  greatest  favourite 
in  Pandemonium." — Bjfron  Diaty,  1831.] 
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Thy  saddle-girths  are  not  yet  quite  secure. 
Nor  royal  staUioii*s  feet  extremely  sore ;  ^ 
The  unwieldy  old  white  hone  is  apt  at  last 
To  stumhie,  kick,  and  now  and  then  sHck  fast 
With  his  great  self  and  rider  in  the  mud ; 
But  what  of  that  ?  the  animal  shows  blood. 

XIV. 
Alas,  the  country  1  how  shall  tongue  or  pen 
Bewail  her  now  tmoountry  gentlemen  ? 
The  last  to  bid  the  cry  of  warfiire  cease. 
The  first  to  make  a  malady  of  peace. 
For  what  were  all  these  country  patriots  bom  ? 
To  hunt,  and  vote,  and  raise  the  price  of  com  ? 
But  com,  like  every  mortal  thing,  must  lUl* 
Kings,  conquerors,  and  markets  most  of  aiL 
And  must  ye  fell  with  every  ear  of  grain  ? 
Why  would  you  trouble  Buonaparte's  reign  ? 
He  was  your  great  Triptolemus ;  his  vices 
Destroy'd  but  reahns,  and    still  maintained    your 

prices; 
He  amplified  to  every  lord's  content 
The  grand  agrarian  alchymy,  hight  rtnL 
Why  did  the  tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartars, 
And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding  quarters  ? 
Why  did  you  chain  him  on  yon  isle  so  lone  ? 
The  man  was  worth  much  more  upon  his  throne. 
True,  blood  and  treasure  boundlessly  were  spilt. 
But  what  of  that  ?  the  Oaul  may  bear  the  guilt ; 
But  bread  was  high,  the  fermer  paid  his  way. 
And  acres  told  upon  the  appointed  day. 
But  where  is  now  the  goodly  audit  ale  ? 
The  purse-proud  tenant,  never  known  to  fell  ? 
The  ferm  which  never  yet  was  left  on  hand  ? 
The  marsh  reclaimed  to  most  improving  land  ? 
The  impatient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease  ? 
The  doubling  rental  ?  What  an  evil  *8  peace  I 
In  vain  the  prise  excites  the  ploughman's  skill. 
In  vain  the  Commons  pass  their  patriot  bill ; 
The  ianded  inUrttt — (you  may  understand 
The  phrase  much  better  leaving  out  the  land) — 
The  land  self-interest  groans  from  shore  to  shore, 
For  fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the  poor. 
Up,  up  again,  ye  rents  !  exalt  your  notes. 
Or  else  the  ministry  will  lose  their  votes. 
And  patriotism,  so  delicately  nice. 
Her  loaves  will  lower  to  the  market  price ; 
For  ah  I  **  the  loaves  and  fishes,'*  once  so  high. 
Are  gone — their  oven  closed,  their  ocean  dry, 
And  nought  remains  of  all  the  millions  spent. 
Excepting  to  grow  moderate  and  content. 
They  who  are  not  so,  had  their  turn — and  turn 
About  still  flows  flrom  Fortune's  equal  urn ; 
Now  let  their  virtue  be  its  own  reward. 
And  share  the  blessings  which  themselves  prepared. 
See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm. 
Farmers  of  war,  dictators  of  the  ferm ; 
Their  ploughshare  was  the  sword  in  hireling  hands, 
Jhnr  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lands  ; 
Safe  in  their  bams,  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 
Their  brethren  out  to  battle — why  ?  for  rent ! 
Tear  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent.,      [rent  I 
Blood,  sweat,  and  tear- wrung  millions — why  7  for 

I  rOo  the  suicide  of  Lord  Londouderrr,  in  August,  1 822, 
Mr.  Canning,  who  had  prepared  to  sail  for  India  as  Governor* 
General,  was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflhirs, 
— not  much,  it  was  alleged,  to  the  personal  satisfaction  of 
Geor^  the  Fourth,  or  of  the  high  Tories  in  the  cabinet. 
Ho  bved  to  rerify  some  of  the  predictions  of  the  poet — to 


They  roar'd,  they  dined»  they  dnmk,  they  swore  tfiej 


To  die  for  Enghmd — why  then  live  7 — fcr  rent  I 
The  peace  has  made  one  general  malcontent 
Of  these  high-market  patriots ;  war  was  rent ! 
Their  love  of  country,  milUont  all  mis-spent, 
How  reooocOe  7  by  reconciling  rent ! 
And  wiU  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent  ? 
No :  down  with  every  thing,  and  up  with  rent  I 
Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent 
Beings  end,  aixn,  religion — rent,  rent,  rent  I 
Thou  sold'st  thy  birthright,  Esau !  for  a  mess ; 
Thou  shouldst  have  gotten  more,  or  eaten  less ; 
Now  thou  hast  swill*d  thy  pottage,  thy  demands 
Are  idle ;  Israel  says  the  baigain  stands. 
Such,  landlords  I  was  your  appetite  for  war. 
And,  gorged  with  blood,  yon  grumble  at  a  scar ! 
What  1  would  they  spread  their  eaith<iuake  even  o*< 


0^ 


And  when  land  crumbles,  bid  firm  paper  crash  ? 
So  rent  may  rise,  bid  bank  and  nation  fell» 
And  found  on  'Change  a  FmttdUng  Hospital  ? 
Lo !  Mother  Church,  while  all  religion  writhes, 
IMkt  Niobe,  weeps  o*er  her  ofEipring,  Tithes ; 
The  prelates  go  to — where  the  saints  have  gooca 
And  proud  pluralities  subside  to  one ; 
Church,  state,  and  fection  wrestle  in  the  dark, 
To8s*d  by  the  deluge  in  their  common  aik. 
Shorn  of  her  bishops,  banks,  and  dividends. 
Another  Babel  soars — but  Britain  ends. 
And  why  7  to  pamper  the  self-seeking  wants, 
And  prop  the  hill  of  these  agrarian  ants. 
**  Go  to  these  ants,  thoa  sluggard,  and  be  wise;  "* 
Admire  their  patience  through  each  sacrifice. 
Till  teught  to  feel  the  lesson  of  their  pride. 
The  price  of  taxes  and  of  homicide ; 
Admire  their  justice,  which  would  fein  deny 
The  debt  of  nations : —  pny  who  madt  it  high  f 

XV. 

Or  turn  to  sail  between  those  shifting  rocks. 

The  new  Symplegades —  the  crushing  Stocin, 

Where -Midas  might  again  his  wish  behold 

In  real  pi4)er  or  imagined  gold. 

That  magic  palace  of  Aldna  shows 

More  wealth  than  Britain  ever  had  to  lose. 

Were  all  her  atoms  of  unleaven'd  ore, 

And  all  her  pebbles  feom  Pactolus'  shore. 

There  Fortune  plays,  while  Bnmour  hcdds  Uie 

stake, 
And  the  worid  trembles  to  Ud  brokers  break. 
How  rich  is  Britain !  not  indeed  in  mines, 
Or  peace  or  plenty,  com  or  oil,  or  wines ; 
No  land  of  Canaan,  fkill  of  milk  and  honey. 
Nor  (save  in  paper  shekels)  ready  money : 
But  let  us  not  to  own  the  truth  refuse. 
Was  ever  Christian  land  so  rich  in  Jews  ? 
Those  parted  with  their  teeth  to  good  King  John, 
And  now,  ye  kings  I  they  kindly  draw  your  own ; 
All  states,  all  things,  all  sovereigns  they  control. 
And  waft  a  loan  **  feom  Indus  to  the  pole.** 
The  banker —  broker —  baron  < — brethren,  speed 
To  aid  these  bankrupt  tyrants  in  their  need. 

abandon  the  forrt'gn  poller  of  his  predecessor— to  break  op 
the  Tory  party  bjr  a  coalition  with  the  Whigs— aod  to  pr»- 
pare  the  wajr  for  R^rm  in  Parliament.] 

1  [The  head  of  the  illustrious  honse  of  Bfootmorcnd  has 
usually  been  dosicnated  "  Ic  premier  haron  ChrMea ;  **  his 
ancestor  having.  It  Is  supposed,  been  the  first  noMc  cooweit 
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Nor  these  alone ;  Columbia  tstHa  no  less 
Fresh  speculations  follow  each  success ; 
And  philanthropic  Israel  deigns  to  drain 
Her  mild  per-centage  firom  exhausted  Spain. 
Not  without  Abraham's  seed  can  Kussia  march ; 
T  is  gold,  not  steel,  that  rears  the  conqueror's  arch. 
Two  Jews,  a  chosen  people,  can  command 
In  every  realm  their  scripture-promised  land :  — 
Two  Jews  keep  down  the  Romans,  and  uphold 
The  accursed  Hun,  more  brutal  than  of  old : 
Two  Jews  —  but  not  Samaritans  —  direct 
The  world,  with  all  the  spirit  of  their  sect 
IVhat  b  the  happiness  of  earth  to  them  ? 
A  congress  forms  their  **  New  Jerusalem,** 
Where  baronies  and  orders  both  inrite  — 
Oh,  holy  Abraham  I  dost  thou  see  the  sight  ? 
Thy  followers  mingling  with  these  royal  swine, 
Who  spit  not  "  on  their  Jewish  gaberdine," 
But  honour  them  as  portion  of  the  show — 
(Where  now,  oh  pope  I  is  thy  forsaken  toe  ? 
Could  it  not  fevour  Judah  with  some  kicks  ? 
Or  has  it  ceased  to  **  kick  against  the  pricks  ?  **) 
On  Shylock's  shore  behold  them  stand  afresh. 
To  cut  fh>m  nations'  hearts  their  "  pound  of  flesh. 


I* 


XVL 
Strange  sight  this  Congress  I  destined  to  unite 
All  that 's  incongruous,  all  that 's  opposite. 
I  speak  not  of  the  Sovereigns  —  they  're  alike, 
A  common  coin  as  ever  mint  could  strike : 
But  those  who  sway  the  puppets,  pull  the  strings, 
Have  more  of  motley  than  their  heavy  kings. 
Jews,  authors,  generals,  charlatans,  combine, 
While  Europe  wonders  at  the  vast  design : 
There  Mettemich,  power's  foremost  parasite, 
O^oles;  there  Wellington  forgets  to  fight; 
There  Chateaubriand  forms  new  books  of  maxtyn  ;  i 
And  subtle  Greeks  >  intrigue  for  stupid  Tartars ; 
There  Montmorend,  the  sworn  foe  to  charters, ' 
Turns  a  diplomatist  of  great  ^lat. 
To  furnish  articles  for  the  '*  D^bats ; " 
Of  war  so  certain  —  yet  not  quite  so  sure 
As  his  dismissal  in  the  -  Moniteur." 
Alas  I  how  could  his  cabinet  thus  err  ? 
Can  peace  be  worth  an  ultra-minister  ? 
He  &lls  indeed,  perhaps  to  rise  again, 
■*  Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquer'd  Spain."  * 

XVIL 
Enough  of  this  —  a  sight  more  moumAil  wooa 
The  averted  eye  of  the  reluctant  muse. 
The  imperial  daughter,  the  imperial  bride. 
The  imperial  victim  —  sacrifice  to  pride ; 

to  Christianity  in  France.  Lord  Byron  perhapi  alludet  to 
the  weU'known  Joke  of  Talleyrand,  who,  meeting  the  Duke 
of  Montmorend  at  the  lame  party  with  M.  Rothschild,  soon 
after  the  latter  had  been  ennoiUd  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
is  said  to  have  begged  leave  to  present  M.  U  premier  bar<m 
Juif  to  M.  U  premier  baron  Ckritien.} 

>  Monsieur  Chateaubriand,  who  has  not  forgotten  the  au- 
thor in  the  minister,  received  a  handsome  compliment  at  Ve- 
rona from  a  literary  sovereign  :  "  Ah  !  Monsieur  C,  are  you 
related  to  that  Chateaubriand  who— who— who  has  written 
sametMing  f  "  (6crit  ijHeUfue  ckose !)  It  is  said  that  the  au- 
thor of  Atala  repented  him  for  a  moment  of  his  legitimacy. 

«  [Count  Capo  d'lstrias— afterwards  President  of  Greece. 
The  count  was  murdered  in  September,  1831,  by  the  brother 
and  son  of  a  Mainote  chief  whom  he  had  imprisoned.] 

s  [The  Duke  de  Montmoreiid-Laval.] 

*  [From  Pope's  verses  on  Lord  Peterborough :  — 


Hie  mother  of  the  hero's  hope,  the  boy. 

The  young  Astjranax  of  modem  Troy ;  * 

The  still  pale  shadow  of  the  loftiest  qneen 

That  earth  has  yet  to  see,  or  e'er  hath  seen } 

She  flits  amidst  the  phantoms  of  the  hour. 

The  theme  of  pity,  and  the  wreck  of  power. 

Oh,  cruel  mockery  1    Could  not  Austria  spare 

A  daughter  ?    "What  did  France's  widow  there  ? 

Her  fitter  place  was  by  St  Helen's  wave. 

Her  only  throne  b  in  Napoleon's  grave. 

But,  no,  —  she  still  must  hold  a  petty  reign, 

Flank'd  by  her  formidable  chamberlain ; 

The  martial  Argus,  whose  not  hundred  eyes 

Must  watch  her  through  these  paltry  pageantries;  ^ 

What  though  she  share  no  more,  and  shared  in  vnin, 

A  sway  surpassing  that  of  Charlemagne, 

Which  swept  from  Moscow  to  the  southern  seas ; 

Yet  still  she  rules  the  pastoral  realm  of  cheese. 

Where  Parma  views  the  traveller  resort. 

To  note  the  trappings  of  her  mimic  courL 

But  she  appears  I    Verona  sees  her  shorn 

Of  all  her  beams — while  nations  gaze  and  mourn  — 

Ere  yet  her  husband's  ashes  have  had  time 

To  chill  in  their  inhospitable  clime ; 

(If  e'er  those  awftil  ashes  can  grow  cold ;  — 

But  no,  —  their  embers  soon  will  burst  the  mould ;) 

She  comes  1  —  the  Andromache  (but  not  Racine's, 

Nor  Homer's,)  —  Lo  1  on  Pyrrhus'  arm  she  leans ! 

Yes !  the  right  arm,  yet  red  fhxm  Waterloo, 

Which  cut  her  lord's  half-shatter'd  sceptre  through. 

Is  ofller'd  and  accepted  1    Could  a  slave 

Do  more  ?  or  less  ?  —  and  he  in  his  new  grave ! 

Her  eye.  her  cheek,  betray  no  inward  strife. 

And  the  er-empress  grows  as  ex  a  wife  I 

So  much  for  hiunan  ties  in  ro]ral  breasts  I 

Why  spare  men's  feelings,  when  their  own  are  Jests  ? 

XVECL 
But,  tired  of  foreign  follies,  I  turn  home. 
And  sketch  the  group  —  the  picture's  yet  to  come. 
My  muse  'gan  weep,  but,  ere  a  tear  was  spilt. 
She  caught  Sir  William  Curtb  in  a  kilt ! 
While  throng'd  the  chieft  of  every  Highland  dan 
To  hail  their  brother,  Vich  Ian  Alderman  I 
Guildhall  grows  Gael,  and  echoes  with  Erse  roar, 
While  all  the  Common  Coandl  cry  **  Claymore  !  ** 
To  see  proud  Albyn's  tartans  as  a  belt 
Gird  the  gross  sirloin  of  a  city  Celt,  7 
She  burst  into  a  laughter  so  extreme. 
That  I  awoke  -—  and  lo  1  it  was  no  dream ! 

Here,  reader,  will  we  pause :  —  if  there 's  no  harm  in 
This  first — you  '11  have,  perhaps,  a  second  **  Carmen." 

"  And  he,  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  line*. 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranlis  my  vines. 
Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain. 
Almost  as  quicldy  as  he  conquer'd  Spain."] 

'  [Napoleon  Francois  Charles  Joseph,  Duke  of  Rcichstadt, 
<Ued  at  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn.  July  22.  1832,  having  Just 
attained  his  twenty-flrst  year.] 

*  [Count  Neipperg,  chamberlain  and  second  husband  to 
Maria- Louisa,  had  but  one  eye.  The  count  died  in  1831.  See 
antif  p.  461.]' 

7  [George  the  Fourth  is  said  to  hare  Iteen  s<»newhat  an- 
noyed, on  entering  the  leree-room  at  Hol}Tood  (Aug.  18!22) 
in  ftill  Stuart  tartan,  to  see  only  one  fieure  similarly  attired 
(and  of  similar  bulk)—  that  of  Sir  WllHam  Curtis.  The  city 
Iinight  had  erery  thing  complete— even  the  kntfe  stuck  hi 
the  garter.  He  asked  the  King,  if  he  did  not  think  him  well 
dressed.  **  Yes  I "  replied  his  Majesty.  **  only  you  have  no 
ipoon  in  your  hose."  The  devourer  of  turtle  bad  a  fine 
graving  executed  of  himself  in  his  Celtic  attire.] 
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THE  ADIEU. 

WERTEN  UyDKft   TRK   IXmESSXOM  THAT  TfIS  AUTHOR 

WOULD  tOOM  DIX. 

AniBU,  thou  Hill  <  I  where  early  Joy 

Spread  roses  o*er  my  brow ; 
Where  Science  seeks  each  loitering  boy 

With  knowledge  to  endow. 
Adieu,  my  youthful  friends  or  foes. 
Partners  of  former  Miss  or  woes ; 

No  more  through  Ida's  paths  we  stray  ; 
Soon  must  I  share  the  gloomy  cell. 
Whose  ever-slumbering  inmates  dwell 

Unconscious  of  the  day. 

Adieu,  ye  hoary  Regal  Fanes, 

Te  spires  of  Granta*s  vale. 
Where  Learning  robed  in  sable  reigns. 

And  Melancholy  pale. 
Te  comrades  of  the  Jovial  hour, 
Te  tenants  of  the  classic  bower, 

On  Cama's  verdant  margin  placed. 
Adieu  I  while  memory  stUl  is  mine. 
For,  oflRnings  on  Oblivion's  shrine, 

These  scenes  must  be  ef&iced. 

Adieu,  ye  mountains  of  the  dime 

Where  grew  my  youthftil  years  ; 
Where  Loch  na  Garr  in  snows  sublime 

His  giant  summit  rears. 
Why  did  my  childhood  wander  forth 
From  you,  ye  regions  of  the  North, 

With  sons  of  pride  to  roam  ? 
Why  did  I  quit  my  Highland  cave, 
Marr's  dusky  heath,  and  Dee's  dear  wave, 

To  seek  a  Sotheron  home  ? 

Hall  of  my  Sires  1  a  long  fiurewell  — 

Tet  why  to  thee  adieu  ? 
Thy  vaults  will  echo  back  my  knell. 

Thy  towers  my  tomb  will  view : 
The  fidterlng  tongue  which  sung  thy  (all. 
And  former  glories  of  thy  Hall  * 

Forgets  its  wonted  simple  note  — 
But  yet  the  Lyre  retains  the  strings. 
And  sometimes,  on  .Sollan  wings. 

In  dying  strains  may  float 

Fields,  which  surround  yon  rustic  cot, 

While  yet  I  linger  here, 
Adieu  I  you  are  not  now  forgot. 

To  retrospection  dear. 
Streamlet '  I  along  whose  rippling  surge, 
My  youthful  limbs  were  wont  to  urge 

At  noontide  heat  their  pliant  course ; 
Plunging  with  ardour  from  the  shore. 
Thy  springs  will  lave  these  limbs  no  more. 

Deprived  of  active  force. 

And  shall  I  here  forget  the  scene. 
Still  nearest  to  my  breast  ? 

•  [Harrow.]  <  [See  ontf.  pp.  S78.  409.] 

*  LThe  rlrer  Crete,  at  SouthveU.] 


Rocks  rise,  and  riven  roll  between 

The  spot  which  passion  blest ; 
Tet,  Mary  \  all  thy  beauties  seem 
Fresh  as  in  Love's  bewitching  dream. 

To  me  in  smiles  display'd ; 
TiU  slow  disease  resigns  his  prey 
To  Death,  the  parent  of  decay, 

Thine  image  cannot  &de. 

And  thou,  my  Friend  & !  whose  gentle  love, 

Tet  thrills  my  bosom's  chords. 
How  much  thy  friendship  was  above 

Description's  power  of  words ! 
Still  near  my  breast  thy  gift  I  wear 
Which  sparkled  once  with  Feeling's  tear. 

Of  Love  the  pure,  the  sacred  gem ; 
Our  souls  were  equal,  and  our  lot 
In  that  dear  moment  quite  forgot ; 

Let  Pride  alone  condemn  1 

All,  all  is  dark  and  cheerless  now ! 

No  smile  of  Love'b  decdt 
Can  warm  my  veins  with  wonted  glow. 

Can  bid  Life's  pulses  beat : 
Not  e'en  the  hope  of  ftiture  fame. 
Can  wake  my  fSdnt,  exhausted  friune. 

Or  crown  with  fimded  wreaths  my  head. 
Mine  is  a  short  inglorious  race,— 
To  humble  in  the  dust  my  flice, 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 

Oh  Fame  I  thou  goddess  of  my  heart ; 

On  him  who  gains  thy  praise. 
Pointless  must  fall  the  Spectre's  dart, 

Consumed  in  Gloryli  blaze ; 
But  me  she  beckons  flnom  the  earth. 
My  name  obscure,  unmark'd  my  birth. 

My  liffc  a  short  and  vulgar  dream ; 
Lost  in  the  dull.  Ignoble  crowd. 
My  hopes  recline  within  a  shroud. 

My  &te  is  Lethe's  stream. 

When  I  repose  beneath  the  sod. 

Unheeded  in  the  clay, 
Where  once  my  playful  footsteps  trod. 

Where  now  my  head  must  lay ; 
The  meed  of  Pity  will  be  shed 
In  dew-drops  o'er  my  narrow  bed. 

By  nightly  skies,  and  storms  alone ; 
No  mortal  eye  will  deign  to  steep 
With  tears  the  dark  sepulchral  deep 

Which  hides  a  name  unknown. 

Forget  this  world,  my  restless  sprite. 
Turn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  Heaven : 

There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight, 
If  errors  are  forgiven* 

To  bigots  and  to  sects  unknown. 

Bow  down  beneath  the  Almighty's  Throne ; 


ft: 


*  [Marr  Duff.    See  ontf.  p.  416.  note.] 

*  [BdcUestoDe,  the  Cembridfe  chorister. 


See  mui,  p.  198.] 
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To  Him  address  thy  trembling  prayer : 
He,  who  is  merdftd  and  just, 
MTiU  not  reject  a  child  of  dust. 

Although  his  meanest  care. 

Father  of  Light  1  to  Thee  I  call. 

My  soul  is  dark  within : 
Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sporrow^s  fiUl, 

Avert  the  death  of  sin. 
Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star, 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war. 

Whose  mantle  is  yon  boundless  sky, 
My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  forgive ; 
And,  since  I  soon  must  cease  to  live, 

Instruct  me  how  to  die. 

1807.    [Flnt  pubUthed,  1833.] 


TO  A  VAIN  LADY. 

Ah,  heedless  girl !  why  thus  disclose 
What  ne*er  was  meant  for  other  ears : 

\Vhy  thus  destroy  thine  own  repose. 
And  dig  the  source  of  ftiture  tears  ? 

Oh,  thou  wilt  weep,  imprudent  maid. 
While  lurking  envious  foes  will  smile, 

For  an  the  follies  thou  hast  said 
Of  those  who  spoke  but  to  beguile. 

Vain  girl  I  thy  lingering  woes  are  nigh. 
If  thou  bcliev'st  what  striplings  say : 

Oh,  from  the  deep  temptation  fly. 
Nor  fall  the  specious  spoUer's  prey. 

Dost  thou  repeat,  in  childish  boast. 
The  words  man  utters  to  deceive  ? 

Thy  peace,  thy  hope,  thy  all  is  lost, 
if  thou  canst  venture  to  believe. 

While  now  amongst  thy  female  peers 
Thou  tell'st  again  the  soothing  tale. 

Canst  thou  not  mark  the  rising  sneers 
DupUdty  in  vain  would  veil  ? 

These  tales  in  secret  silence  hush. 
Nor  make  thyself  the  public  gaze : 

What  modest  maid  without  a  blush 
Recounts  a  flattering  coxcomb's  praise  ? 

Will  not  the  laughing  boy  despise 
Her  who  relates  each  fond  conceit  — 

Who,  t^*<"fc<"S  Heaven  is  in  her  eyes, 
Tet  cannot  see  the  slight  deceit  ? 

For  she  who  takes  a  soft  delight 

These  amorous  nothings  in  revealing. 

Must  credit  all  we  say  or  write. 
While  vanity  prevents  concealing. 

Cease,  if  you  prise  your  beauty's  reign  I 

No  Jealousy  bids  me  reprove : 
One,  who  is  thus  from  nature  vain, 

I  pity,  but  I  cannot  love. 

January  1ft.  1807.    [Firrt  publish^  1832.] 


TO  ANNE. 


Oh,  Anne  I  your  oiffences  to  me  have  been  grievous ; 

i  thought  from  my  wrath  no  atonement  could  save 
you; 
But  woman  is  made  to  command  and  deceive  us  — 

I  look*d  in  your  &ce,  and  I  almost  forgave  you. 


I  vow*d  I  could  ne'er  for  a  moment  respect  you, 
Tet  thought  that  a  day's  separation  was  long : 

When  we  met,  I  determined  again  to  suspect  you — 
Your  smile  soon  convinced  me  suspicion  was  wrong. 

I  swore,  in  a  transport  of  young  indignation. 
With  fervent  contempt  evermore  to  disdain  }'ou : 

I  saw  you — my  anger  became  admiration ; 

And  now,  all  my  wish,  all  my  hope,  's  to  regain  you. 

With  beauty  like  yours,  oh,  how  vain  the  contention  I 
Thus  lowly  I  sue  for  forgiveness  before  you ;  — 

At  once  to  conclude  such  a  flruitless  dissension. 
Be  fiilse,  my  sweet  Anne,  when  I  cease  to  adore  you ! 
January  16. 1807.    [Flnt  pubUthed,  183Z] 


TO  THE  SAME. 


Oh,  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fates  have  decreed 
The  heart  which  adores  you  should  wish  to  dissever ; 

Such  Fates  were  to  me  most  unkind  ones  indeed ;  — 
To  bear  me  from  love  and  from  beauty  for  ever. 

Your  frowns,  lovely  girl,  are  the  Fates  which  alone 
Could  bid  me  from  fond  admiration  refrain ; 

By  these,  every  hope,  every  wish  were  o'erthrown. 
Till  smiles  should  restore  me  to  rapture  again. 

As  the  ivy  and  oak,  in  the  forest  entwined. 
The  rage  of  the  tempest  united  must  weather. 

My  love  and  my  life  were  by  nature  design'd 
To  flourish  alike,  or  to  perish  together. 

Then  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fates  have  decreed. 
Tour  lover  should  bid  you  a  lasting  adieu ; 

Till  Fate  can  ordain  that  his  bosom  shall  bleed. 
His  soul,  his  existence,  are  center'd  in  you. 

1807.    {Tint  published,  1833.] 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  A  SONNET  BEGINNING, 

**  *  lAO  M  MV  YSBSB/  TOD  SAY,  '  AMD  TBT  MO  TVAB.'  ** 

Tht  verse  Is  "  sad  "  enough,  no  doubt : 
A  devilish  deal  more  sad  than  witty  1  > 

Why  we  should  weep  I  cant  And  out, 
Unless  for  thm  we  weep  in  pity. 


/^ 


Yet  there  is  one  I  pity  more ; 

And  much,  alas  I  I  think  he  needs  it : 
For  he,  I  "m  sure,  win  suffler  sore. 

Who,  to  his  own  misfortune,  reads  it 

Thy  rhymes,  without  the  aid  of  magic. 
May  once  be  read — but  never  after : 

Yet  their  effect's  by  no  means  tragic. 
Although  by  frr  too  dull  for  laughter. 

But  woi^d  you  make  our  bosoms  bleed. 
And  of  no  common  pang  complain— 

If  you  would  make  us  weep  indeed. 
Tell  us,  you'll  read  them  o'er  again. 

MaichS.  1807.    [Flnt  pttbliabed,  1839.] 


G- 


ON  FINDINO  A  FAN. 

Ik  one  who  felt  as  once  he  felt. 

This  might,  perhaps,  have  ftnn'd  the  flame ; 
But  now  his  heart  no  more  wUl  melt. 

Because  that  heart  Is  not  the  same. 
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As  when  the  ebbing  flames  ore  low. 

The  aid  which  once  Improved  their  U^t, 

And  bade  them  bum  with  fiercer  glow, 
Now  quenches  all  their  blase  in  night, 

Thus  has  it  been  with  passion's  fires — 
As  many  a  boy  and  girl  remembers— 

While  every  hope  of  love  expires, 
Extinguish'd  with  the  dying  embers. 

Thejirtt,  though  not  a  spark  survive. 
Some  careful  hand  may  teach  to  bum ; 

The  iasi^  alas  I  can  ne*er  survive ; 
No  touch  can  bid  its  warmth  return. 

Or,  if  it  chance  to  wake  again. 

Not  always  doom*d  its  heat  to  smother. 

It  sheds  (so  wayward  fates  ordain) 
Its  former  warmth  around  another. 

1807.    [Firit  publishfld,  1832.] 


FABEWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 

Tuoo  Power !  who  hast  ruled  me  through  ln£mcy's 
days. 

Young  offspring  of  Fancy,  *t  is  time  we  should  part ; 
Then  rise  on  the  gale  this  the  last  of  my  lays. 

The  coldest  effUsion  which  springs  from  my  heart. 

This  bosom,  responsive  to  rapture  no  more. 

Shall  hush  thy  wild  notes,  nor  implore  thee  to  sing ; 

The  feelings  of  childhood,  which  taught  thee  to  soar. 
Are  wafled  tar  distant  on  Apathy's  wing. 

Though  simple  the  themes  of  my  rude  flowing  Lyre, 
Yet  even  these  themes  are  departed  for  ever ; 

No  more  beam  the  eyes  which  my  dream  could  inspire. 
My  visions  are  flown,  to  return,  — alas,  never ! 

When  drain*d  is  the  nectar  which  gladdens  the  bovrl. 
How  vain  is  the  effort  delight  to  prolong ! 

When  cold  is  the  beauty  which  dwelt  in  my  soul. 
What  magic  of  Fancy  can  lengthen  my  song  ? 

Can  the  lips  sing  of  Love  in  the  desert  alone. 

Of  kisses  and  smiles  which  they  now  must  resign  ? 

Or  dwell  with  delight  on  the  hours  that  are  flown  ? 
Ah,  no  1  for  those  hours  can  no  longer  be  mine. 

Can  they  speak  of  the  friends  that  I  love  but  to  love  ? 

Ah,  surely  affection  ennobles  the  sQ-ain  i 
But  how  can  my  numbers  in  sympathy  move, 

>Vhen  I  scarcely  can  hope  to  behold  them  again  ? 

Can  I  sing  of  the  deeds  which  my  Fathers  have  done, 
And  raise  my  loud  harp  to  the  f^me  of  my  Sires  ? 

For  glories  like  theirs,  oh,  how  figdnt  is  my  tone  1 
For  Heroes'  exploits  how  unequal  my  fires  I 

Uotouch'd,  then,  my  Lyre  shall  reply  to  the  blast — 
'T  is  hush'd ;  and  my  feeble  endeavours  are  o'er ; 

And  those  who  have  heard  it  ^ill  pardon  the  past. 
When  they  know  that  its  murmurs  shall  vibrate  no 
more. 

1  [Lord  Byron,  on  his  first  arrlral  at  NewstMd,  In  1798, 
planted  an  oak  in  the  garden,  and  nourished  the  fanqr,  that  as 
the  tree  flourished  so  sliould  he.  On  rcrtsiting  the  abbey, 
durinjt  Lord  Grey  de  Uuthren's  residence  there,  he  found 
the  oak  choked  up  by  veeds,  and  almo»t  destroyed ;  —  hence 
these  lines.  Shortly  after  Colonel  Wildmon.  the  present 
proprietor,  took  possession,  he  one  day  noticed  it,  and  said  to 
the  senrant  who  vas  with  him,  **  Here  is  a  fine  young  oak; 


And  soon  shall  Its  wOd  erring  notes  be  te^ot* 
Since  early  afitetlon  and  love  are  o'eicut : 

Oh !  blest  had  my  fiite  been,  and  happy  my  lot, 
Had  the  first  strain  oflove  been  the  dearest,  thclast ! 

Farewellv  my  young  Muse  1  since  wc  now  can  ne*er 
meet; 
If  our  songs  have  been  langold,  they  snrdy  are  few: 
Let  us  hope  that  the  present  at  least  will  be  sweet — 
The  present — which  seals  our  eternal  Adieu. 

1807.    [Flnt  pdhUalMd,  I63S.] 


TO  AN  OAK  AT  NEWSTEAD.  i 

YouKO  Oak !  when  I  planted  thee  deep  In  the  ground, 
I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than  mine; 

That  thy  dark-waving  branches  would  flourish  around. 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 

Such,  such  was  my  hope,  when,  in  inikncy*s  years, 
On  the  land  of  my  fiithers  I  rear'd  thee  with  pride : 

They  are  past,  and  1  water  thy  stem  with  my  tears, — 
Thy  decay  not  the  weeds  that  surround  thee  can 
hide. 

I  left  thee,  my  Oak,  and,  since  that  &tal  hour, 
A  stranger  has  dwelt  in  the  haQ  of  my  sire ; 

TUl  manhood  shall  crown  me,  not  mine  is  the  power. 
But  his,  whose  neglect  may  have  bade  thee  expire. 

Oh  I  hardy  thou  wert — even  now  little  care 

Might  revive  thy  young  head,  and  thy  wounds 
gently  heal : 

But  thou  wert  not  fitted  affection  to  share — 

For  who  could  suppose  that  a  Stringer  would  fed  ? 

Ah,  droop  not,  my , Oak !  lift  thy  head  for  a  while ; 

Ere  twice  round  yon  Glory  this  planet  shall  run. 
The  hand  of  thy  Master  will  teach  thee  to  smile. 

When  Infancy^  years  of  probation  are  done. 

Oh,  live  then,  my  Oak  1  tow*r  aloft  firom  the  weeds. 
That  clog  thy  young  growth,  and  assist  thy  decay. 

For  stUl  in  thy  bosom  are  life's  early  seeds. 

And  still  may  thy  branches  their  beauty  display. 

Oh  I  yet,  if  maturity's  years  may  be  thine^ 
Though  /  shall  lie  low  in  the  cavern  of  death. 

On  thy  leaves  yet  the  day-beam  of  ages  may  shine. 
Uninjured  by  time,  or  the  rude  winter's  breath. 

For  centuries  still  may  thy  bou^  lightly  wave 
O'er  the  corse  of  thy  lord  in  thy  canopy  laid  ; 

While  the  branches  thus  gratefully  shelter  his  grave. 
The  chief  who  survives  may  recline  in  thy  shade. 

And  as  he,  with  his  boys,  shall  revisit  this  spot. 
He  will  tell  them  in  whispers  more  softly  to  tread. 

Oh  I  surely,  by  these  I  shall  ne'er  be  forgot : 
Remembrance  still  hallows  the  dust  of  the  dead. 

And  here,  will  they  say,  when  in  life's  glowing  prime. 
Perhaps  he  has  pour'd  forth  his  young  simple  lay. 

And  here  must  he  sleep,  till  the  moments  of  time 
Are  lost  in  the  hours  of  Eternity's  day. 

1807.    [Pint  pobllshed,  183S.] 

but  it  must  be  cut  down,  as  it  grows  in  an  improMr  placA." 
— **  I  hope  not,  sir,"  replied  the  man ;  *'  for  it*s  the  one  that 
my  lord  was  so  fond  of,  because  he  set  it  himself.**  The  Co- 
lonel has,  of  course,  taken  erery  possible  care  of  It.  it  is  al- 
reiuly  inquired  after,  by  strangers,  as  **  trb  Btboh  o%k.'* 
and  promises  to  share,  in  aAer  times,  the  celebrity  c^  Shak- 
speare's  mulberry,  and  Pope's  willow.] 
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ON  BEYISITINO  HARROW,  i 

HzRK  once  engaged  the  itruiger's  view 

Toung  Friendship's  record  simplf  traced ; 
Few  were  her  words, — but  yet,  thotigh  few, 
Resentment's  hand  the  line  defaced. 

Deeply  she  cut — but  not  erased. 

The  characters  were  still  so  plain. 
That  Friendship  once  retum'd,  and  gazed, — 

Till  Memory  hail*d  the  words  again. 

Repentance  placed  them  as  before ; 

Forgiveness  join'd  her  gentle  name ; 
So  fair  the  inscription  seem'd  once  more 

That  Friendship  thought  it  still  the  same. 

Thus  might  the  Record  now  have  been ; 

But,  ah,  in  spite  of  Hope's  endeavour. 
Or  Friendship's  tears.  Pride  rush'd  between. 

And  blotted  out  the  line  for  ever ! 

September,  1807. 


EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  ADAMS,  OF  SOUTHWELL, 
A  CAaaxzR,  WHO  niKD  or  drukkznnzss. 

John  Adams  lies  here,  of  the  parish  of  Southwell, 
A  Carrier  who  carried  his  can  to  his  mouth  well ; 
He  carried  so  much,  and  he  carried  so  fast. 
He  could  carry  no  more — so  was  carried  at  last ; 
For,  the  liquor  he  drank,  being  too  much  for  one. 
He  could  not  carrjf  off, — so  he's  now  earri-on. 

September,  1807. 


TO  MY  SON.  8 


Thosx  flaxen  locks,  those  eyes  of  blue, 
Bright  as  thy  mother's  in  their  hue ; 
Those  rosy  lips,  whose  dimples  play 
And  smUe  to  steal  the  heart  away. 
Recall  a  scene  of  former  Joy, 
And  touch  thy  father's  heart,  my  Boy ! 

And  thou  canst  lisp  a  father's  name — 
Ah,  William,  were  thine  own  the  same, — 
No  self-reproach — but,  let  me  cease  — 
My  care  for  thee  shall  purchase  peace ; 
Thy  mother's  shade  shall  smile  in  Joy, 
And  pardon  all  the  past,  my  Boy  I 

Her  lowly  grave  the  turf  has  prest. 
And  thou  hast  known  a  stranger's  breast. 
Derision  sneers  upon  thy  birth. 
And  yields  thee  scarce  a  name  on  earth ; 
Yet  shall  not  these  one  hope  destroy, — 
A  Father's  heart  is  thine,  my  Boy  I 

Why,  let  the  world  unfeeling  firown. 
Must  I  fond  Nature's  claim  disown  ? 
Ah,  no — though  moralists  reprove, 
I  hail  thee,  dearest  child  of  love. 
Fair  cherub,  pledge  of  youth  and  Joy — 
A  Father  guards  thy  birth,  my  Boy  ! 

I  Some  yean  ago,  vhen  at  Harrow,  a  friend  of  the  author 
eneraved  on  a  particular  spot  the  names  of  both,  with  a  few 
additional  woros.  as  a  memorial.  Afterwards,  on  receiving 
some  real  or  imagined  injury,  the  author  destroyed  the  f^ail 
record  before  he  left  Harrow.  On  rerisiting  the  place  in 
lb07,  he  wrote  under  It  these  stanzas. 

s  [**  Whether  these  verses  are,  in  any  degree,  founded  on 
Cut,  I  have  no  accurate  means  of  determining.  Fond  as 
Lord  Byron  was  of  recording  every  particular  of  his  youth. 


& 


Oh,  *twill  be  sweet  in  thee  to  trace. 
Ere  age  has  wrinkled  o'er  my  fiice. 
Ere  half  my  glass  of  life  is  run. 
At  once  a  brother  and  a  son  ; 
And  all  my  wane  of  years  employ 
In  Justice  done  to  thee,  my  Boy  I 

Although  so  young  thy  heedless  sire. 
Youth  will  not  damp  parental  Are ; 
And,  wert  thou  stUl  less  dear  to  me. 
While  Helen's  form  revives  in  thee. 
The  breast,  which  beat  to  former  Joy, 
Will  ne'er  desert  its  pledge,  my  Boy  I 

1807.   CFirst  pubUsbed,  1830.] 


FAREWELL  I  IF  EVER  FONDEST  PRAYER. 


FAaiwKLL  I  if  ever  fondest  prayer 

For  other's  weal  avail'd  on  high. 
Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air, 

But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 
*T  were  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh : 

Oh  I  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell. 
When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring 

Are  in  that  word —  Farewell  I 


can  tell,  J   ^ 
— Fare^U  I 


These  lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry ; 

But  in  my  breast  and  In  my  brain, 
Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by, 

The  thought  that  ne'er  shall  sleep  again. 
My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain, 

Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel : 
I  only  know  we  loved  in  vain — 

I  only  feel — Farewell  I  —  Farewell  I 


1808. 


BRIGHT  BE  THE  PLACE  OF  THY  SOUL. 

BaioHT  be  the  place  of  thy  soul  I 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  Uiine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control. 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 

On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine. 
As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be ; 

And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine. 
When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 


Light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb  t 
May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be : 

There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom 
In  aught  that  reminds  u^  of  thee. 


^ 


Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 
May  spring  ftt>m  the  spot  of  thy  rest : 

But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see ; 
For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest  ? 

1808. 


such  an  event,  or  rather  era,  as  Is  here  commemorated,  would 
have  been,  of  all  others,  the  least  Ukelr  to  pass  unmentioned 
by  him ;  and  yet  neither  in  conversation  nor  in  any  of  his 
wridngs  do  i  remember  even  an  allusion  to  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  so  entirely  was  all  that  he  wrote, — mailing  allow- 
ance for  the  embellishments  of  fancy, — the  transcript  of  his 
actual  life  and  feelings,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  a  poem, 
so  (\iil  of  natural  tenderness,  to  have  been  indebted  tor  its 
origin  to  imagination  alone." — Mooaa.  But  see  post,  Don 
Juan,  canto  xvi.  st.Ol.] 
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WHEN  MTE  TWO  PARTED. 

When  we  tiro  parted 

In  silence  and  tears. 
Half  broken-hearted 

To  sever  for  years, 
Pale  grew  tbj  cheek  and  colil. 

Colder  thy  kiss; 
Triily  that  hoiir  foretold 

Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 

Sunk  chlU  on  my  brow  — 
It  felt  Uke  the  warning 

Of  what  I  fleel  now. 
Thy  vows  are  all  broken, 

And  light  is  thy  ftroe ; 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken. 

And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A  knell  to  mine  ear ; 
A  shudder  comes  o*er  me — 

Why  wert  thou  so  dear  ? 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee. 

Who  knew  thee  too  well :  — 
I^ng,  long  shall  I  rue  thee. 

Too  deeply  to  telL 

In  secret  we  met — 

In  silence  I  grieve, 
That  thy  heart  could  forget. 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 
If  I  should  meet  thee 

After  long  years, 
How  should  I  greet  thee  ?  — 

With  sQence  and  tears. 


1808. 


TO  A  TODTHFliL  FRIEND,  i 

Fxw  year»  have  pass'd  since  thou  and  I 
Were  firmest  friends,  at  least  in  name, 

And  childhood's  gay  sincerity 
Preserved  our  feelings  long  the  same. 

But  now,  like  me,  too  well  thou  know'st 
What  trifles  oft  the  heart  recall ; 

And  those  who  once  have  loved  the  most 
Too  soon  forget  they  loved  at  all. 

And  such  the  change  the  heart  displays. 
So  fnii  is  early  friendship's  reign, 

A  month's  brief  lapse,  perhaps  a  day's. 
Will  view  thy  mind  estranged  again. 

If  so,  it  never  shall  be  mine 
To  mourn  the  loss  of  such  a  heart ; 

The  fiiult  was  Nature's  fliult,  not  thine. 
Which  made  thee  fickle  as  thou  art 

As  rolls  the  ocean's  changing  tide. 
So  human  feelings  ebb  and  fiow ; 

And  who  would  in  a  breast  confide. 
Where  stormy  passions  ever  glow  ? 

>  [Thh  copT  of  rersM.  and  that  which  fotlotrg,  orisiiuUy 
u>p«ared  In  the  Tolume  published.  In  1809,  hy  Mr.  (now  the 
Right  Hod.  Sir  John)  HobhouM,  under  the  title  of  **  Imita- 


It  faooti  not  that,  together  taicd. 
Our  childish  days  were  days  of  joy : 

My  spring  of  life  has  quickly  fled; 
Thoii,  too,  hast  ceased  to  be  a  bqy. 

And  when  we  bid  adieu  to  yoiitfa» 
&mr^  to  the  specious  worid's  control, 

'»«e  un^  ^  long  fiueweU  to  truth ; 
That  world  corrupts  the  noblest  sooL 

Ah,  *nvou  «eason  !  when  the  rniw^ 
Daues  iul' things  boldly  but  to  lie ; 

When  thought  ere  spoke  is  uncoofined. 
And  sparkles  hi  the  pladd  eye. 

Not  so  in  Man's  matozer  years. 
When  Man  himself  is  but  a  tool ; 

When  interest  sways  our  hopes  and  fean^ 
And  all  must  love  and  hate  by  rule. 

With  fools  in  kindred  vice  the  same^ 
We  learn  at  length  our  feults  to  blend  ; 

And  those,  and  those  alone,  may  dalm 
The  prostituted  name  of  fttend. 

Such  Is  the  otnnmon  lot  of  man : 
Can  we  then  'scape  ftxMn  folly  free  ? 

Can  we  reverse  the  general  plan. 
Nor  be  what  all  in  turn  must  be  ? 

No ;  for  myseU;  so  dark  my  fete 
Through  every  turn  of  life  hath  been  ; 

Man  and  the  world  so  much  I  hate, 
I  care  not  when  I  quit  the  scene: 

But  thou,  with  spirit  firail  and  U^t, 
Wilt  shine  awhile,  and  pass  away  ; 

As  giow-worms  sparkle  through  the  night. 
But  dare  not  stand  the  test  of  day. 

Alas!  whenever  folly  calls 
Where  parasites  and  princes  meet^ 

(For  cherish'd  first  in  royal  h»ih^ 
The  welcome  vices  Undly  greet) 

Ev'n  now  thou'rt  nightly  seen  to  add 
One  insect  to  the  fiuttexing  cnmd ; 

And  still  thy'triflhig  heart  is  glad 
To  join  the  vahi,  and  court  the  pioud. 

There  dust  thou  glide  from  ikir  to  feir. 
Still  simpering  on  with  eager  haste. 

As  files  along  the  gay  parterre. 
That  taint  the  fiowers  they  scarcely  taste. 

But  say,  what  nymph  will  priae  the  flame 
Which  seems,  as  marshy  vapours  move, 

To  flit  along  from  dame  to  dame. 
An  ignis-fetuus  gleam  of  love  ? 

What  friend  for  thee,  howe'er  inclined, 
WiU  deign  to  own  a  Undred  caie  ? 

Who  win  debase  his  manly  iw*n<|^ 
For  friendship  every  fool  may  share  f 

In  thne  ftirbear ;  amidst  the  throng 
No  more  so  base  a  thing  be  seen; 

No  more  so  idly  pass  along : 
Be  something,  any  thing,  but  —  mean. 
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LINES   INSCRIBED  UPON  A  CUP  FORMED 
FROM  A  SKULL.! 

Start  not —  nor  deem  my  spirit  fled  : 

In  me  behold  the  only  skull. 
From  which,  unlike  a  living  head, 

^Vhatevcr  flows  is  never  dulL 

I  liycd,  I  loved,  I  quaiTd,  like  thee  v 
I  died :  let  earth  my  bones  resi.^  : 

Fill  up  —  thou  canst  not  injure  n*' '     .. 
The  worm  hath  fbuler  lips  than  thine. 

Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape, 

Than  nurse  the  earth-worm's  sUmy  brood ; 

And  circle  in  the  goblet's  shape 
The  drink  of  Gods,  than  reptile's  food. 

Where  once  my  wit,  perchance,  hath  shone, 

In  aid  of  others'  let  me  shine ; 
And  when,  alas  I  our  brains  are  gone. 

What  nobler  substitute  than  wine  ? 

Quaff  while  thou  canst :  another  race. 
When  thou  and  thine,  like  me,  are  sped. 

May  rescue  thee  from  earth's  embrace. 
And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead. 

Why  no — since  through  Ufb's  little  day 
Our  heads  such  sad  eflfects  produce  ? 

Redeem'd  from  worms  and  wasting  clay, 
This  chance  is  theirs,  to  be  of  use. 

Newstead  Abbey,  1806. 


WELL !    THOU  ART  HAPPY.  2 

Wkll  I  thou  art  happy,  and  I  feel 
That  I  should  thus  be  happy  too ; 

For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 

Thy  husband's  blest — and  *twill  impart 
Some  pongs  to  view  his  happier  lot : 

But  let  them  pass —  Oh  I  how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him.  If  he  loved  thee  not ! 

When  late  I  saw  thy  &vourite  child, 
I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break  ; 

But  when  the  unconscious  inflmt  smiled, 
I  kiss'd  it  for  its  mother^  sake. 

I  kiss'd  it, — and  repress'd  my  sighs. 
Its  &ther  in  its  &ce  to  see ; 

1  rLord  Byron  gives  the  foUowing  account  of  this  cup :  — 
**  Tne  gardener,  in  digging,  discovered  a  skull  that  had  pro- 
bably belonged  to  some  jolly  Ariar  or  monk  of  the  abbey, 
about  the  time  it  was  demonasteried.  Obsenrlng  it  to  be  of 
giant  size,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  presenration,  a  strange 
omcy  seised  me  of  having  it  set  and  mounted  as  a  drinking 
cup.  I  accordingly  sent  it  to  town,  and  it  returned  with  a 
Terr  high  polish,  and  of  a  mottled  colour  like  tortoiseshell." 
It  u  nov  In  the  possession  of  Colonel  Wlldman,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Newstead  Abbey.  In  several  of  our  elder  drama- 
tists, mention  is  made  of  the  custom  of  quaffing  wine  out  of 
similar  cups.  For  example,  in  Dekkcr's  "  Wonder  of  a 
Kingilom,'*  Torrantl  says, — 

**  Would  I  had  ten  thousand  soldiers*  heads. 
Their  skulls  set  all  hi  silver ;  to  drink  healths 
To  his  conftision  who  first  invented  war."] 
*  [These  lines  were  printed  originally  in  Mr.  Hobhouse's 
Miscellany.    A  few  days  before  they  were  written,  the  Poet 
had  been  invited  to  dine  at  Annesler.  On  the  Infant  daughter 
of  his  fair  hostess  being  brought  into  the  room,  he  started 
involuntaiilr,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  supprcssM  his 
emotion.    To  the  sensations  of  that  moment  we  are  indebted 
for  these  beauCiftil  stanxai.] 


But  then  it  had  its  mother's  eyes. 
And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 

Mary,  adieu  I  I  must  away ; 

While  thou  art  blest  1 11  not  repine ; 
But  near  thee  I  can  never  stay ; 

My  heart  would  soon  again  be  thine. 

I  decm'd  that  time,  I  deem'd  that  pride 
Had  quench'd  at  length  my  boyish  flame ; 

Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side. 

My  heart  in  all, — save  hope, — the  same. 

Yet  was  I  calm :  I  knew  the  time 
My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  lock ; 

But  now  to  tremble  vrere  a  crime — 
We  met, — and  not  a  nerve  was  shook. 

I  saw  thee  gate  upon  my  flice, 
Yet  meet  with  no  confusion  there ; 

One  only  feeling  could'st  thou  trace ; 
The  sullen  calmness  of  despair. 

Away !  away  I  my  early  dream 
Remembrance  never  must  awake : 

Oh !  where  is  Lethe's  fiibled  stream  ? 
My  foolish  heait,  be  still,  or  break. 

November  2.  IWB. 
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INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  MONUMENT  OF  A 
NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG. « 

Wh£N  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth. 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  bhrth, 
The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe, 
And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below ; 
When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen. 
Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been : 
But  the  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend. 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 
^Vho•e  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own. 
Who  labours,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 
Unhonour'd  fiills,  unnoticed  all  his  worth. 
Denied  In  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth : 
While  man,  vain  insect !  hopes  to  be  forgiven. 
And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 
Oh  man  I  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour. 
Debased  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power. 
Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  wiUi  disgust. 
Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust  t 

s  This  monument  is  stUl  a  conspicuous  omamen*  in  the 
garden  of  Newstead.  The  following  is  the  inscriptloo  bj 
which  the  verses  are  preceded :  — 

**  Near  this  spot 
Are  deposited  the  Remains  of  one 
Who  possessed  Beauty  without  Vanity, 
Strength  without  Insolence, 
Courige  without  Ferocity, 
And  all  the  Virtues  of  Man  without  his  Vices. 
This  Praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  Flattery 
If  inscribed  over  human  ashes. 
Is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  Memory  of 
BOATSWAIN,  a  Dog, 
Who  was  bom  at  Newfoundland,  3Iay,  1803, 
And  died  at  Newstewi  Abbey,  Nov.  lA.  IbCD.'* 
Lord  Bvron  thus  announced  the  death  of  his  favourite  to  Us 
(Hend  Hodgson:— "Boatswain  is  dead  I — he  expired  in  a 
state  of  macmess,  on  the  18th.  after  sutAsring  much,  yet  re- 
taining all  the  gentleness  of  his  nature  to  the  last ;  never  at- 
tempting to  do  the  least  injury  to  anv  one  near  him.    I  have 
now  lost  everjr  thing,  except  old   Murray."    By  the  will 
executed  in  1811.  he  dlri'cted  that  his  own  bodr  should  be 
buried  In  a  vault  in  the  gu'den,  near  his  Caithfol  dog.] 
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Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat. 
Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit ! 
By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name. 
Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame. 
Ye  I  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn. 
Pass  on — it  honours  none  you  wish  to  mourn  : 
To  marie  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise  ; 
I  never  knew  but  one, — and  here  he  Ues. 

NewttMd  Abbey,  KoTember  30. 18G8. 


TO  A  LADY, » 

OH  BKIVO  ABKKO  KT  RCASOV  POK  QtJRTIMO  XXOLAVD 

IK  THK  sraiyo. 

Whzh  Man,  ezpell*d  from  Eden's  bowers, 
A  moment  liioger'd  near  the  gate. 

Each  scene  recalled  the  yanish'd  hours, 
And  bade  him  curse  his  future  fote. 

But,  wandering  on  through  distant  climes. 
He  learnt  to  bear  his  load  of  grief; 

Just  gave  a  sigh  to  other  times. 
And  found  in  busier  scenes  reliet 

Thus,  ladys  I  will  it  be  with  me. 

And  I  must  view  thy  charms  no  more  ; 

For,  while  I  linger  near  to  thee, 
I  sigh  for  all  I  knew  before. 

In  flight  I  shall  be  surely  wise. 
Escaping  ftrom  temptation's  snare ; 

I  cannot  view  my  paradise 

Without  the  wish  of  dwelling  there,  s 

December  2.  1808. 


REBOND  ME  NOT.  BEMIND  ME  NOT. 

BcMiKD  me  not,  remind  me  not. 

Of  those  beloved,  those  vanish*d  hours. 
When  all  my  soul  was  given  to  thee  ; 
Hours  that  may  never  be  forgot. 
Till  time  unnerves  our  vital  powers. 
And  thou  and  I  shall  cease  to  be. 

Can  I  forget — canst  thou  forget. 
When  playing  with  thy  golden  hair, 

How  quick  thy  fluttering  heart  did  move  ? 
Oh  I  by  my  soul,  I  see  thee  yet. 
With  eyes  so  languid,  breast  so  fliir, 
And  lips,  though  silent,  breathing  love. 

When  thus  reclining  on  my  breast. 

Those  eyes  threw  back  a  glance  so  sweet. 
As  half  reproached  yet  raised  desire. 
And  still  we  near  and  nearer  prest. 
And  still  our  glowing  lips  would  meet^ 
As  if  in  kisses  to  expire. 

I  [  In  the  oHginal  MS.  **  To  Mn.  Miisten."  Jtc.  The 
reader  will  find  a  portrait  of  this  Udy  in  Finden's  IIlus- 
trationt  of  Bjron,  No.  III.] 

<  [In  the  flnt  copy.  "  Tbos.  »Ury !  'T 

>  [In  Mr.  Hobhoiue't  rolurae.  the  line  stond,.**  With- 
out a  wish  to  enter  there."  The  foUowlnf;  li  an  extract 
from  an  unpubliihtHl  letter  of  Lord  Djrmn.  written  in  1823, 
nnlv  three  dajrs  previous  to  his  leaTini;  It^ily  for  Greece:  — 
"  Mi!>i  Chaworth  was  two  yean  older  than  invself.  She 
married  a  man  of  an  ancient  and  rwpcctalila  fiunfly,  but  her 


And  then  those  pensive  eyes  woukl  doM^ 
And  bkl  their  lids  each  other  seek. 
Yelling  the  aaure  orbs  bdow ; 
While  their  long  lashes'  darken*d  glon 
Seem*d  stealing  o'er  thy  brilUaiit  diede. 
Like  raven's  plumage  imootfa'd  on 


I  dreamt  last  night  our  love  retam'd. 
And,  sooth  to  say,  that  very  dream 
Was  sweeter  in  its  phantasy* 
Than  if  for  other  hearts  I  buni'd. 
For  eyes  that  ne'er  like  thine  could  beam 
In  rapture's  wild  reality. 

Then  tdl  me  not,  remind  me  not. 
Of  hours  which,  though  for  ever  gone. 
Can  still  a  pleasing  dream  restore, 
TUl  thou  and  I  shall  be  foiigot. 
And  senseless  as  the  mouldering  stone 
Which  tells  that  we  shall  be  no  more. 


T'HERE  WAS  A  TIlfE,  I  NEED  NOT  NAME. 

Tnaaa  was  a  time,  I  need  not  name. 

Since  it  will  ne'er  forgotten  be. 
When  all  our  feelings  vrere  the  same 

As  stiU  my  soul  hath  been  to  thee. 

And  tram  that  hour  when  flist  thy  tongue 
ConfScss'd  a  k>ve  which  equall'd  mine, 

Thoo^  many  a  grief  my  heart  hath  wrung. 
Unknown  and  thus  unfelt  by  thine, . 

None,  none  hath  sunk  so  deep  as  this — 
To  thfaik  how  all  that  love  hath  flown; 

Transient  as  every  folthlen  kiss. 
But  traniient  in  thy  breast  alone. 


/ 


And  yet  my  heart  some  solace  knew. 
When  bds  I  heard  thy  lips  declare. 

In  accents  once  imagined  true, 
Bemembranoe  of  the  days  that 


Yes ;  my  adored,  yet  most  unkind  1 
Though  thou  wilt  never  love  again. 

To  me  'tis  doubly  sweet  to  And 
Remembrance  of  that  love  remain. 

Yes !  'tis  a  glorious  thought  to  me. 
Nor  longer  shall  my  soul  repine. 

Whatever  thou  art  or  e'er  shalt  be. 
Thou  hast  been  dearly,  solely  mine. 


AND  WILT  THOU  WEEP  WHEN  I  AM  L0W7 

Akd  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low  ? 

Sweet  lady  1  speak  those  words  again ; 
Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so — 

I  would  not  give  that  bosom  pain. 

marri.'use  was  not  a  hapnier  one  than  my  own.  Her  coodoet, 
however,  was  IrreproMnabla ;  but  there  was  not  afwpaihj 
between  their  characters.  I  had  noC  seen  her  for  many 
▼ears,  when  an  occasion  oflkred.  I  was  upon  the  point,  wltB 
aer  consent,  of  paving  her  a  visit,  when  my  sister,  who  has 
alwajrs  had  more  inanence  over  me  than  any  one  else,  per* 
suaded  me  not  to  do  it.  *  For,'  said  she,  *  if  you  go  you  wtfl 
fall  In  love  again,  and  then  there  will  be  a  scene  ;  one  step 
will  lead  to  another,  ct  eciafera  im  felat.'  I  was  guided  br 
those  reasons,  and  shortly  siher  married,^ with  wluiC  luoceai 
It  Is  useless  to  say."] 
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My  heart  is  sad,  mj  hopes  are  gone. 

My  blood  nins  coldly  through  my  breast ; 

And  when  I  perish,  thou  alone 
\yilt  sigh  above  my  place  of  rest 

And  yet,  methinks,  a  gleam  of  peace 
Doth  through  my  cloud  of  anguish  shine ; 

And  for  awhile  my  sorrows  cease. 

To  know  thy  heart  hath  felt  for  mine. 

Oh  lady  I  blessed  be  that  tear — 
It  falls  for  one  who  cannot  weep : 

Such  precious  drops  are  doubly  dear 
To  those  whose  eyes  no  tear  may  steep. 

Sweet  lady  !  once  my  heart  was  warm 
With  every  feeling  soft  as  thine ; 

But  beauty's  self  hath  ceased  to  charm 
A  wretch  created  to  repine. 

Tet  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low  ? 

Sweet  lady  I  speak  those  words  again ; 
Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so — 

I  would  not  give  that  bosom  pain.  ^ 


FILL  THE  GOBLET  AGAIN. 

A  SOHO. 

Fill  the  goblet  again !  for  I  never  before 

Felt  the  glow  which  now  gladdens  my  heart  to  its  core ; 

Let  us  drink! — who  would  not? — since,  through 

life's  varied  round, 
In  the  goblet  alone  no  deception  is  found. 

I  have  tried  in  its  turn  all  that  life  can  supply ; 
I  have  bask*d  in  the  beam  of  a  dark  rolling  eye ; 
I  have  loved  I — who  has  not? — but  what  heart  can 

declare. 
That  pleasure  existed  while  passion  was  there  ? 

1  [Tb«  melancholy  which  wu  now  gaining  fast  upon  the 
youDK  ixMt's  mind  wai  a  Murce  of  much  uneasineu  to  his 
fiienJs.  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  following  pleasant 
renes  were  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Uobhouse :  — . 

EPISTLE 

TO  A  TOUHO  NOBLBMAN  IN  LOVB. 

Hail  1  generous  youth,  whom  glory's  sacred  flame 
Inspires  and  animates  to  deeds  or  &me  ; 
Who  feel  the  noble  wish  before  you  die 
To  raise  the  finger  of  each  passer-by : 
Hail  t  may  a  fiiture  age  admiring  view 
A  Falkland  or  a  Clareodoo  in  you. 

But  as  your  blood  with  dangerous  passion  boils. 
Beware  !  and  fly  from  Venus'  silken  toils : 
Ah  !  let  the  head  protect  the  weaker  heart. 
And  Wisdom's  iEgis  turn  on  Beauty's  dart. 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  if 'tis  fix'd  that  erery  lord  must  pair, 
And  you  and  Newstead  mu«t  not  want  an  heir. 
Lose  not  your  pains,  and  scour  the  country  round. 
To  find  a  treasure  that  can  ne'er  be  found  I 
No  :  take  the  first  the  town  or  court  allbrds, 
Trlck'd  out  to  stock  a  market  for  the  lords  ; 
By  chance  perhaps  your  luckier  choice  may  flUl 
On  one,  though  wicked,  not  the  worst  of  all : 
«  •  e  •  • 

One  though  perhaps  as  any  Maxwell  firee, 
Yet  scarce  a  copy,  Claribel,  of  thee : 
Not  rery  ugl^,  and  not  very  old. 
A  little  pert  mdeed,  but  not  a  scold  ; 
One  that,  in  short,  may  help  to  lead  a  life 
Not  farther  much  from  comfort  than  from  strife ; 
And  when  she  dies,  and  disappoints  your  fears. 
Shall  leave  some  joys  for  your  declining  years. 

But,  as  your  early  youth  some  time  allows, 
Nor  custom  yet  demands  you  for  a  spouie. 


In  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the  heart's  in  its 

spring. 
And  dreams  that  affection  can  never  take  wing, 
I  had  friends! — who  has  not? — but  what  tongue 

will  avow. 
That  friends,  rosy  wine  I  are  so  fkithful  as  thou  ? 

The  heart  of  a  mistress  some  boy  may  estrange. 
Friendship  shifts  with  the  sunbeam— thou  never 

canst  change: 
Thou  grow'st  old — who  does  not? — but  on  earth 

what  appears, 
^Vho8e  virtues,  like  thine,  still  increase  with  its  years  ? 

Yet  if  blest  to  the  utmost  that  love  can  bestow. 

Should  a  rival  bow  down  to  our  idol  below. 

We  are  Jealous  I — who's  not? — thou  hast  no  such 

alloy; 
For  the  more  that  ei^oy  thee,  the  more  we  ei^oy. 

Then  the  season  of  youth  and  its  vanities  past. 

For  refuge  we  fly  to  the  goblet  at  last ; 

There  we  find — do  we  not? — in  the  flow  of  the 

soul. 
That  truth,  as  of  yore,  is  confined  to  the  bowL 

When  the  box  of  Pandora  was  open*d  on  earth. 
And  Misery's  triumph  commenced  over  Mirth, 
Hope  was  left, — was  she  not? — but  the  goblet  we 

And  care  not  for  Hope,  who  are  certain  of  bUss. 

Long  life  to  the  grape  I  for  when  summer  is  flown. 

The  age  of  our  nectar  shall  ghidden  our  own : 

We  must  die  ^  who  shall  not  ?^  May  our  sins  be 

fbrgiven. 
And  Hebe  shall  never  be  Idle  in  heaven. 


fi= 


Some  hours  of  Ikvedom  may  remain  as  yet 

For  one  who  lauglu  alike  at  love  and  debt ; 

Then,  why  in  haste  ?  put  off  the  evil  day. 

And  snatcn  at  youthfUI  comforts  whilst  you  may  I 

Pause  1  nor  so  soon  the  various  bliss  forego 

That  single  souls,  and  such  alone,  can  know : 

Ah  I  why  too  early  careless  life  resign. 

Your  morning  slumber,  and  your  evening  wine ; 

Your  loved  companion,  and  his  easjr  talk : 

Your  Muse,  invoked  in  every  peaceful  walk. 

What  t  can  no  more  your  scenes  patem.il  please. 

Scenes  sacred  long  to  wise,  unnuuted  ease  ? 

The  prospect  lengthen'd  o'er  the  distant  down. 

Lakes,  meadows,  rising  woods,  and  ail  your  own  ? 

What  1  shall  your  Newstead,  shall  your  doister'd  bowers. 

The  high  o'er-hanging  arch  and  trembling  towers  f 

Shall  these,  profaned  with  fully  or  with  strife. 

And  ever  foixl,  or  ever  angry  wife  I 

Shall  these  no  more  confess  a  manly  sway, 

But  changeAd  woman's  changing-wnlms  'cthtj  ? 

Who  may,  perhaps,  as  varyina  humour  calls. 

Contract  your  cloisters  and  o  erthrow  your  walls  ; 

Let  Repton  loose  o'er  all  the  ancient  ground. 

Change  round  to  square,  and  square  convert  to  round  \ 

Root  up  the  elms'  and  yews*  too  solemn  gloom. 

And  fill  with  shrubberies  gay  and  green  tneir  room ; 

Roll  down  the  terrace  to  a  gny  parterre. 

Where  gravel'd  walks  and  flowers  alternate  glare ; 

And  quite  transfi»rm,  in  ev'ry  point  complete, 

Your  ffothle  abbey  to  a  country  seat. 

Forget  the  fkir  one,  and  your  fate  delay ; 
If  not  avert,  at  least  defer  the  day. 
When  yon  beneath  the  female  joka  shall  bend, 
And  lose  your  wtf,  your  temper ^  and  fOMt  friend. 

Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  1808. 

In  his  mother's  copy  of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  volume,  now  be- 
fore  us.  Lord  Byron  has  here  written  with  a  pencil,—"/ 
haw  tost  tkcm  aii,  and  skaU  yfKO  accorUitigt^.  1811.  O."] 
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TO  A  LADY  >, 
ENGLAND. 


ON  LEAYINO 


*Tu  done — and  shiTcring  in  the  gile 
The  berk  tmftirb  her  snowy  sail ; 
And  whistling  o'er  the  bending  mast. 
Loud  sings  on  lilgh  the  Anesh*ning  blast 
And  I  must  tnm  this  land  be  gone^ 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 


n 


But  could  I  be  what  I  have  been. 
And  could  I  see  what  I  have  seen  — 
Could  I  repose  upon  the  breast 
Which  once  my  wannest  wishes  Uest^ 
I  should  not  seek  another  xone 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

*Tis  long  since  I  beheld  that  eye 
Which  gave  me  bliH  or  misery ; 
And  I  have  striTen,  but  in  vain. 
Never  to  think  of  it  again : 
For  though  I  fly  from  Albion, 
I  still  can  only  love  but  one. 

As  some  lone  bird,  without  a  mate. 
My  weary  heart  is  desolate ; 
I  look  around,  and  cannot  trace 
One  friendly  smile  or  welcome  flioe. 
And  ev*n  in  crowds  am  still  alone. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 


\ 


in,  I 


And  I  will  cross  the  whitening  foam,    /* 
And  1  will  seek  a  foreign  home ;  f 

THI  I  forget  a  &lse  fidr  fiice,  \ 

I  ne*er  shall  find  a  resting-place  ; 
My  own  dark  thoughts  I  cannot  shun, 
But  ever  love,  and  love  but  one.        _/ 

The  poorest,  veriest  wretch  on  earth 
Still  finds  some  hospitable  hearth, 
Where  friendship's  or  love's  softer  glow 
Bfay  smile  In  Joy  or  soothe  in  woe ; 
But  friend  or  leman  I  haye  none. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

I  go — but  wheresoc*er  I  flee. 
There  *8  not  an  eye  will  weep  for  me ; 
There's  not  a  kind  congenial  heart. 
Where  I  can  claim  the  meanest  part ; 
Nor  thou,  who  hast  my  hopes  undone, 
MTUt  sigh,  although  I  love  but  one. 

To  think  of  every  early  scene. 

Of  what  we  are,  and  what  we  *Te  been. 

Would  whelm  some  softer  hearts  with  woe  — 

But  mine,  alas  I  has  stood  the  blow  -, 

Yet  still  beats  on  as  it  begun. 

And  never  truly  loves  but  one. 

And  who  that  dear  loved  one  may  be 
Is  not  for  vulgar  eyes  to  see. 
And  why  that  early  love  was  crost. 
Thou  know'st  the  best,  I  feel  the  most ; 
But  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  sun 
Have  loved  so  long,  and  loved  but  one. 

I've  tried  another's  fetters  too. 

With  charms  perchance  as  fair  to  view ; 

>  [In  th«  oHgituJ,  '*  To  Mrs.  Musters.'*] 

'  [Thtu  corrected  by  himself,  in  bis  mother's  copj  of  Mr. 
Ilobhousc's  MlsccUany  I  the  two  last  lines  being  ori^nally 
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And  I  would  fldn  have  loved  as  well. 
But  some  unoonqoerable  spell 
Forbade  my  bleeding  bieast  to  own 
A  kindred  care  fbr  au^t  but  oat. 

*Twould  soothe  to  take  one  lingering 
And  bless  thee  In  my  last  adien ; 
Yet  wish  I  not  those  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  that  wanders  o'er  the  deep; 
His  home,  his  hope,  his  youth  are  gone. 
Yet  still  he  loves,  and  loves  but  one.  • 
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LINES  TO  BfB.  HODGSON. 

WRIITBV  OM   BOAmO  TUB  LISBOIT   tACKEX, 

HuxsA  I  Hodgson,  we  are  goin& 

Otir  embargo 's  oflT  at  last ; 
Favourable  breaes  blowing 

Bend  the  canvass  o*er  the  masL 
From  aloft  the  signal  *s  streaming. 
Hark !  the  fiirewell  gun  is  fired  ; 
Women  screeching,  tars  blaspheming. 
Tell  us  that  our  time 's  expired. 
Here's  a  rascal 
Come  to  task  all. 
Prying  from  the  custom-house ; 
Trunks  unpacking 
Cases  cracking. 
Not  a  comer  for  a  mouse 
'Scapes  nnaearch'd  amid  the  ncket. 
Ere  we  sail  on  board  the  Psackct 

Now  our  boatmen  quit  their  mooring. 

And  all  hands  must  ply  the  oar ; 
Baggage  from  the  quay  is  lowering, 
We  're  impatient,  —  push  fitnn  shore. 

**  Have  a  care !  that  case  holds  liquor 

Stop  the  boat—Itn  sick— oh  Lord  1" 
"  Sick,  ma'am,  damme,  you'll  be  sicker. 
Ere  you've  been  an  hour  on  board.** 
Thus  are  screaming 
Men  and  vromen, 
Ocmmen,  ladles,  servant^  Jacks ; 
Here  entangling, 
All  are  wrangling. 
Stuck  together  close  as  wax.  — 
Such  the  general  noise  and  racket. 
Ere  we  reach  the  Lisbon  Packet 

Now  we*ve  reach'd  her,  lo  I  the  captain. 

Gallant  Kldd,  commands  the  crew; 
Fsasengers  their  berths  are  dapt  in. 
Some  to  grumble,  some  to  spew. 
"  Hey  day  !  call  you  that  a  cabin  ? 

Why  'tis  hardly  three  feet  square ; 
Not  enough  to  stow  Queen  Biab  in  — 
>Vho  the  deuce  can  harbour  there  7  ** 
"  Who,  sir  ?  plenty  — 
Nobles  twenty 
Did  at  once  my  vessel  fill.** — 
"  Did  they  ?  Jesus, 
How  you  squeese  us  I 
Would  to  God  they  did  so  still : 
Then  I'd  scape  the  heat  and  racket 
Of  the  good  ship,  Lisbon  Packet" 


**  Though  wheretoe*er  mj  bark  vmj  ran, 
I  lore  but  thee,  I  lore  bat  one."] 
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Fletcher  I  Murray  I  Bob  >  I  where  are  you  ? 

Stretch'd  along  the  deck  like  logs  — 
Bear  a  hand,  you  jolly  tar,  you ! 

Here  *8  a  rope's  end  for  the  dogs. 
Hobhottse  muttering  fearftil  curses. 
As  the  hatchway  down  he  rolls, 
Now  his  breakfast,  now  his  verses, 
Vomits  forth  —  and  damns  our  souls. 
*'  Here 's  a  stanza 
On  Bngauza  — 
Help  !*•—«*  A  couplet  7 "— "  No,  a  cup 
Of  warm  water  —  " 
«•  >Vhat*s  the  matter?'* 
**  Zounds  I  my  liver's  coming  up ; 
I  shall  not  survive  the  racket 
Of  this  brutal  Lisbon  Packet** 

Now  at  length  we  're  off  for  Turkey, 

Lord  knows  when  we  shall  come  back  ! 

Breezes  foul  and  tempests  murky 

May  unship  us  in  a  crack. 

But,  since  life  at  most  a  jest  is, 

As  philosophers  allow, 

Still  to  laugh  by  fiu>  the  best  is, 

Then  laugh  on  — as  I  do  now. 

Laugh  at  all  things. 

Great  and  small  things. 

Sick  or  well,  at  sea  or  shore ; 

While  we  're  quaffing. 

Let's  have  laughing  — 

^Vho  the  devil  cares  for  more  ?  — 

Some  good  wine  !  and  who  would  lack  U^ 

Ev'n  on  board  the  Lisbon  Packet  ?  '2 

Falmouth  Roads,  June  30.  1809. 
C  First  published.  i830.] 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM,  AT  MALTA. 

As  o'er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone 
Some  name  arrests  the  passer-by ; 

Thus,  when  thou  view'st  this  page  alo^ 
May  mine  attract  thy  pensive  eye  ! 

And  when  by  thee  that  name  is  read, 
Perchance  in  some  succeeding  year, 

Reflect  on  me  as  on  the  dead. 
And  think  my  heart  is  buried  here. 

September  14.  1809. 


TO  FLORENCE.  9 


Oh  Lady  I  when  I  left  the  shore, 

The  distant  shore  which  gave  me  birth, 

I  hardly  thought  to  grieve  once  more, 
To  quit  another  spot  on  earth : 

*  [Lord  Djrron's  three  serranu.] 

*  rin  the  letter  in  which  these  IlTeljr  verses  were  enclosed, 
I^rU  BjTon  says;—*'  I  leave  Eoglanii  without  regret— I 
shall  return  to  it  without  pleasure.  I  am  like  Adiun,  the 
first  convict  sentenced  to  transportation ;  but  I  have  no  Eve, 
and  have  eaten  no  apple  but  what  was  sour  as  a  crab ;  «id 
thus  ends  my  first  chapter."] 

s  [These  lines  were  written  at  Malta.  The  lady  to  whom  thejr 
were  addressed,  and  whom  he  afterwards  apostrophises  In  the 
stanzas  on  the  thunderstorm  of  Zltza  and  in  Childe  Harold,  is 
thus  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  his  mother: — "  This  letter  is 
committed  to  the  charge  of  a  very  extraordinary  lady,  whom 
you  have  doubtless  hoard  of.  Mrs.  .Spencer  Smtth,  of  whose 
escape  the  Marquis  do  Salvo  published  a  narrative  a  few 
rears  ago.  She  lias  since  been  shipwrecked;  and  her  life 
has  been  Arom  its  commencement  so  fertile  In  remarkable 
Incidents,  that  In  a  romance  they  would  appear  improbable. 


Yet  here,  amidst  this  barren  Isle, 

Where  panting  Nature  droops'the  head. 

Where  only  thou  art  seen  to  sndle, 
I  view  my  parting  hour  with  dread. 

Though  fiir  from  Albln's  craggy  shore. 
Divided  by  the  dark  bine  main  ; 

A  few,  brief,  rolling,  seasons  o'er, 
Perchance  I  view  her  dlifs  again : 

But  wheresoe'er  I  now  may  roam. 
Through  scorching  clime,  and  varied  sea. 

Though  Time  restore  me  to  my  home, 
I  ne'er  shall  bend  mine  eyes  on  thee : 

On  thee,  in  whom  at  once  conspire 
All  charms  which  heedless  hearts  can  move, 

AVhora  but  to  see  is  to  admire. 
And,  oh  I  forgive  the  word — to  love. 

Forgive  the  word,  in  one  who  ne'er 
With  such  a  word  can  more  offend  ; 

And  since  thy  heart  I  cannot  share, 
Believe  me,  what  I  am,  thy  friend. 

And  who  so  cold  as  look  on  thee. 
Thou  lovely  wand'rer,  and  be  less  ? 

Nor  be,  what  man  should  ever  be. 
The  friend  of  Beauty  in  distress  ? 

Ah !  who  would  think  that  form  had  past 
Through  Danger's  most  destructive  path. 

Had  braved  the  death-wing'd  tempest's  blast. 
And  'scaped  a  tyrant's  fiercer  wrath  ? 

Lady  I  when  I  shall  view  the  walls 
Where  free  Byzantium  once  arose. 

And  Stamboul's  Oriental  halls 
The  Turkish  tyrants  now  enclose ; 

Though  mightiest  in  the  lists  of  tame. 

That  glorious  city  still  shall  be ; 
On  me  twill  hold  a  dearer  claim, 

As  spot  of  thy  nativity : 

And  though  I  bid  thee  now  ftrewell. 
When  I  behold  that  wondrous  scene. 

Since  where  thou  art  I  may  not  dwell, 
'T  will  soothe  to  be,  where  thou  hast  been. 

September,  1809. 
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STANZAS 

COMPOSKD  DU&INO  A  THUirSK&.STO&lC  * 

Chill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast. 

Where  Pindus'  moimtains  rise, 
And  angry  clouds  are  pouriqg  fast 

The  vengeance  of  the  skies. 

She  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  where  her  father.  Baron 
Herbert,  was  Austrian  ambassador;  married  unhappily,  yet 
has  never  been  impeached  In  point  of  character;  excited  the 
vengeance  of  Buonaparte,  by  taking  a  part  in  some  conspi- 
racy;  several  times  risked  her  life ;  and  is  not  yet  five  ud 
twenty.  She  is  here  on  her  way  to  England  to  join  her 
husband,  being  obliged  to  leave  Trieste,  where  the  was  pay. 
ing  a  visit  to  her  mother,  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  and 
embarks  soon  in  a  ship  of  war.  Since  my  arrival  here  I  hare 
had  scarcely  any  other  companion.  I  have  foimd  her  very 
pretty,  very  aocompllshed,  and  extremely  eccentric.  Buona- 
parte is  even  now  so  incensed  against  her,  that  her  life 
would  be  In  danger  If  she  were  taken  prisoner  a  second 
time."] 

*  [This  thunderstorm  occurred  during  the  night  of  the 
nth  October.  1800,  when  Lord  Syron's  guides  hnd  lost  the 
road  to  Zitza,  near  the  range  of  mountoiiu  formerly  called 
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Our  guides  are  gone,  our  hope  is  lost. 

And  lightnings,  as  they  play. 
But  show  where  rocks  our  path  have  crost, 

Or  gild  the  torrent's  spray. 

Is  jron  a  oot  I  saw,  though  low  ? 

"When  lightning  hroke  the  gloom  — 
How  welcome  vrere  its  shade  I — ah,  no  1 

Tis  but  a  Turkish  tomb. 

Through  sounds  of  foaming  waterfUls, 

I  hear  a  voioe  exclaim  — 
My  way-worn  countryman,  who  calls 

On  distant  England's  name. 

A  shot  is  fired  ^  by  foe  or  friend  ? 

Another  — *t  is  to  tell 
The  mountain-peasants  to  descend. 

And  lead  us  where  they  dwelL 

Oh  1  who  in  such  a  night  will  dare 

To  tempt  the  wilderness? 
And  who  *mid  thunder  peals  can  hear 

Our  signal  of  distress  7 

And  who  that  heard  our  shouts  would  rise 

To  try  the  dubious  road  7 
Nor  rather  deem  from  nightly  cries 

That  outlaws  were  abroad. 

Clouds  burst,  skies  flash,  oh,  dreadftil  hour  I 

More  fiercely  pours  the  storm  I 
Tet  here  one  thought  has  still  the  power 

To  keep  my  bosom  warm. 

While  wandVing  through  each  broken  path. 

O'er  brake  and  craggy  brow ; 
While  elements  exhaust  their  wrath. 

Sweet  Florence,  where  art  thou  7 

Not  on  the  sea,  not  on  the  sea. 

Thy  bark  hath  long  been  gone : 
Oh,  may  the  storm  that  pours  on  me. 

Bow  down  my  head  alone  I 

Full  swiftly  blew  the  swift  Siroc, 

When  last  I  press'd  thy  lip  ; 
And  long  ere  now,  with  foaming  shock. 

Impelled  thy  gallant  ship. 

Now  thou  art  safe ;  nay,  long  ere  now 

Hast  trod  the  shore  of  Spain ; 
'T  were  hard  if  aught  so  fair  as  thou 

Should  linger  on  the  main. 

And  since  I  now  remember  thee 

In  darkness  and  In  dread. 
As  in  those  hours  of  revelry 

Which  mirth  and  music  sped ; 

Do  thou,  amid  the  ftir  white  walls. 

If  Cadiz  yet  be  free. 
At  times  from  out  her  latticed  halls 

Look  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea; 

Then  think  upon  Calypso's  isles, 
Endear'd  by  days  gone  by ; 

Pindufl,  in  Atbani*.  Mr.  Hobhouie,  who  lind  rode  on  beftyre 
the  rest  of  the  party,  and  arrived  at  Zitza  just  as  the  eren- 
Inii;  set  in,  describes  the  thunder  as  "  roaring  without  inter- 
mission, the  echoes  of  one  peal  not  ceasing  to  roll  in  the 
mountains,  before  another  tremendous  crash  burst  OTcr  our 
heads ;  whilst  the  plains  and  the  distant  hiils  appeared  in  a 
perpetual  blaze."  "  The  tempest,"  he  says,  "  was  .altogether 
terrific,  and  worthf  of  the  GrecLin  Jore.  My  Friend,  with 
the  priest  ami  the  servants,  did  not  enter  our  hut  till  three 


To  others  give  a  thousand  smflei^ 
To  me  a  single  sigh.  ^ 

And  when  the  admiring  drde  marit 

The  paleness  of  thy  five, 
A  half.form'd  tear,  a  transient  spark 

Of  melancholy  grace. 

Again  thou  It  smfle,  and  blushing  shun 

Some  coxcomb's  railkiy ; 
Nor  own  for  once  thou  thooght'M  on  0De» 

Who  ever  thinks  on  thee. 

Though  smile  and  sigh  alike  are  Tain, 

When  sevcr'd  hearts  repine. 
My  spirit  flics  o'er  mount  and  maioy 

And  mourns  in  search  of  thine. 
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STANZAS 

WaiTTKlt  IM  PASSIKO  TUB  AMBaACIAN  GULP. 

TeaouGR  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery  sheen. 
Full  beams  the  moon  on  Actlum's  coast ; 

And  on  these  waves,  for  ^orpt's  queen* 
The  ancient  worid  was  won  and  k»L 

And  now  upon  the  scene  I  look. 
The  azure  grave  of  many  a  Soman ; 

Where  stem  Ambition  once  ftsrsook 
His  wavering  crown  to  follow  woman. 

Florence !  whom  I  will  love  as  well 

As  ever  yet  was  said  or  song, 
(Since  Orpheus  sang  his  spouse  from  hell) 

Whilst  thou  art  fidr  and  I  am  young ; 

Sweet  Florence  1  those  were  pleasant  times. 
When  worlds  were  staked  for  ladies*  eyes : 

Had  bards  as  many  realms  as  rhymes, 
Thy  charms  might  raise  new  Antonlcs. 

Though  Fate  forUds  such  things  to  be 
Yet,  by  thine  eyes  and  ringlets  cnrl'd  ! 

1  cannot  lose  a  worid  for  thee. 
But  would  not  lose  thee  for  a  worid. 

November  M.  I80B. 


THE  SPELL  IS  BROKE,  THE  CHABM  IS 

FLOWN  I 

waiTTIN  AT  ATHENS,  JAKOAaT  16.   1810. 

Thc  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is  flown  t 
Thus  is  it  with  life's  fitfhl  fever : 

We  madly  smile  when  we  should  groan ; 
Delirium  is  our  best  deceiver. 

Each  ludd  interval  of  thought 

Recalls  the  woes  of  Nature's  charter. 

And  he  that  acts  as  wise  men  ought. 
But  lives,  as  saints  have  died,  a  martyr. 

in  the  morning.  I  now  learnt  from  him  that  they  liad  lost 
their  way,  and  that,  after  wandering  up  and  down  m  total  Ig- 
norance of  their  position,  tbey  had  stopped  at  last  near  aome 
Turkish  tombstones  and  a  torrent,  wnicfa  thejr  saw  by  tho 
flashes  of  lightning.  They  had  been  thus  exposed  for  nine 
hours.  It  was  lon(,'  L^forc  we  ceased  to  talk  of  the  thunder- 
storm in  the  plain  of  Zitza."] 

1  [**  These  stanzas,"  says  Mr.  Moore.  "  havo  a  mostc  In 
them,  which,  Independently  of  all  meaning,  is  enchaDtiiif  .**} 
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WRITTEN  AFTER  SWIMMING  FROM  SESTOS 

TO  ABYDOS. » 

Ir,  in  the  month  of  dirk  December, 

Leander,  who  was  nJghtiiy  wont 
(What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember  ?) 

To  cross  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont  I 

U;  when  the  wintry  tempest  roar*d. 

He  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth. 
And  thus  of  old  thy  current  pour'd. 

Fair  Venus  I  how  I  pity  both  I 

For  me,  degenerate  modem  wretch, 
Though  in  the  genial  month  of  May, 

My  dripping  limbs  I  fidnUy  stretch. 
And  think  I  *ve  done  a  feat  to-day. 

But  since  he  cro8s*d  the  rapid  tide. 

According  to  the  doubtftil  story. 
To  woo,  —  and  — Lord  knows  what  beside. 

And  swam  for  Love,  as  I  for  Glory ; 

*T  were  hard  to  say  who  fi&red  the  best : 
Sad  mortab  I  thus  the  Gods  still  plague  you  I 

He  lost  his  labour,  I  my  Jest ; 
For  he  was  drown'd,  and  I  've  the  ague.  ^ 

May  9. 1810. 


>  On  th«  3d  of  May.  1810.  while  the  Salsette  (C«ntain 
Bathont)  was  lying  in  the  DardaneUet,  Lieutenant  Lken- 
heacl  of  that  frigate  and  the  writer  of  these  rhymes  swam 
from  the  Earopean  shore  to  the  Asiatic — by  the  by,  from 
Abjdoe  to  Sestos  would  have  been  more  correct.  The  whole 
distance  from  the  place  whence  we  started  to  our  landing  on 
the  other  side,  including  the  length  we  were  carried  by  the 
current,  was  computed  dj  those  ou  board  the  frigate  at  up- 
wards of  four  English  mfles ;  though  the  actual  breadth  Is 
bardjr  one.  The  rapidity  of  the  current  is  such  tluU  no  boat 
can  row  directly  across,  and  it  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
estimated  from  the  circumstance  of  the  whole  distance  beine 
accomplished  by  one  of  the  parties  in  an  hour  and  fire,  and 
by  the  other  in  an  hour  ana  ten,  minutes.  The  water  was 
extremely  cold,  from  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows. 
About  three  weeks  before,  in  April,  we  had  made  an  attempt ; 
hut,  baring  ridden  all  the  way  from  the  Troad  the  same 
morning,  and  the  water  being  of  an  icy  chillness,  we  found 
it  necessary  to  postpone  the  completion  till  the  frigate  an- 
chored below  the  castles,  when  we  swam  the  straiu,  as  Just 
stated ;  entering  a  considerable  war  abore  tlie  European,  and 
landing  below  Uie  Asiatic,  fort.  Chevalier  says  that  a  young 
Jew  swam  the  same  distance  for  his  mistress ,  and  OliTer 
mentions  its  having  been  done  bra  Neapolitan ;  but  our  con- 
sul, Tarragona,  remembered  neither  of  these  circumstances, 
and  tried  to  dissuade  us  from  the  attempt.  A  number  of  the 
Salsctie's  crew  were  known  to  have  accomplished  a  greater 
distance ;  and  the  only  thing  that  surprised  me  was,  that,  as 
doubts  had  been  entertained  of  the  truth  of  Leander's  story, 
no  traTeUer  had  erer  endearoured  to  ascertain  its  practlca- 
Ulity. 

<  [■*  My  companion,**  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  *'  had  before 
made  a  more  perilous,  but  less  celebrated  passage ;  for  I  re- 
collect that,  when  we  were  in  Portugal,  he  swam  from  Old 
Lisbon  to  Bclaro  Castle,  and  having  to  contend  with  a  tide 
and  counter  current,  the  wind  blowing  freshly,  was  but  little 
less  than  two  hours  in  crossing."] 

*  [At  Orchomenus,  where  stood  the  Temple  of  the  Gracm, 
I  was  tempted  to  exclaim,  **  Whither  have  the  Graces  fled  ?  '* 
Little  did  1  expect  to  ftnd  them  here ;  yet  here  oomes  one 
of  them  with  golden  cups  and  coflte,  and  another  with  a 
book.  The  book  is  a  register  of  names,  some  of  which  are 
(kr  sounded  by  the  voice  of  fame.  Amons  them  is  Lord 
Byron's,  connected  with  some  lines  which  I  Here  send  you.  — . 

H.  W.  W'lLLIAMS.] 

*  [We  copy  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  Maid 
of  Atiicns  and  her  family  from  the  late  eminent  artist,  Mr. 
Hugh  Williams  of  Edinburgh's,  "  Travels  in  Italy,  Greece," 
gee. **  Our  eervant,  who  had  gone  before  to  procure  accom- 
modation, met  us  at  the  gate,  and  conducted  us  to  Theodore 
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LINES  WIIITTEN  IN  THE  TRAVELLERS*  BOOK 
AT  ORCHOMENUS. 

IM  THli  DOOB  A  TaATILLSa  MAO  WBITTIM  :  — 

"  FAia  Albion,  smiling,  sees  her  son  depart 
To  trace  the  birth  and  nursery  of  art : 
Noble  his  ot^ect,  glorious  is  his  aim ; 
He  comes  to  Athens,  and  he  writes  his  name.** 

BtNIATB  waicn  LOaO  BTaOM  ISCSBSTBO  TDB  rOLLOWIMO  :  — 

Thk  modest  bard,  like  many  a  bard  unknown. 
Rhymes  on  our  names,  but  wisely  hides  his  own  ; 
But  yet,  whoe'er  he  be,  to  say  no  worse. 
His  name  would  bring  more  credit  than  his  verse.  * 

1810. 

MAID  OF  ATHENS,  ERE  WE  PART. 
Z^  fttSf  wkt  kyturS, 

Maid  of  Athens  \  ere  we  part. 
Give,  oh,  give  back  my  heart ! 
Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast. 
Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest  1 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 
Z(£n  fAw,  rif  AyaitS,  ^ 

By  those  tresses  unconflned, 
Woo*d  by  each  .Sgean  wind  ; 
By  those  lids  whose  Jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks*  blooming  tinge ; 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 
Zm  fuuS,  rAf  myaifSt, 

Macri,  the  Consulina's,  where  we  at  present  live.  This  lady 
is  the  widow  of  the  consul,  and  has  three  lovely  daughters  ; 
the  eldest  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and  said  to  be  the 
*  Maid  of  Athens'  of  Lord  Byron.  Their  apartment  is  im- 
mediately opposite  to  ours,  ana,  if  you  could  see  them,  as  we 
do  now,  through  the  gently  waving  aromatic  plants  before 
our  window,  you  would  leave  your  heart  in  Athens.  The- 
resa, the  Maid  of  Athens,  Catinco,  and  Mariana,  are  of  middle 
stature.  On  the  crown  of  the  head  of  each  is  a  red  Albanian 
skull-cap,  with  a  blue  tassel  spread  out  and  fastened  down 
like  a  star.  Near  the  edge  or  bottom  of  the  skull-cap  is  a 
handkerchief  of  various  colours  bound  roimd  their  temples. 
The  youngest  wears  her  hair  loose,  failing  on  her  shoulders, 
—  the  hair  behind  descending  down  the  back  nearly  to  the 
waist,  and,  as  usual,  mixed  with  silk.  The  two  eldest  gene, 
rally  have  their  liair  bound,  and  fastened  under  the  laand- 
kerchief.  Their  upper  robe  is  a  pelisse  edged  with  lUr,  hang- 
ing  loose  down  to  the  ankles ;  below  is  a  handkerchief  of 
muslin  covering  the  bosom,  and  terminating  at  the  waist, 
which  is  short ;  under  that,  a  gown  of  striped  silk  or  muslin, 
with  a  gore  round  the  swell  of  the  loins,  fUling  In  front  in 
graceful  negligence ;—.  white  stockings  and  yellow  slippers 
complete  their  attire.  The  two  eldest  have  black,  or  dark, 
hair  and  eyes ;  their  visage  oval,  and  complexion  somewhat 
pale,  with  teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness.  Their  cheeks  are 
rounded,  and  noses  straight,  rather  inclined  to  aquiline. 
The  Toungest.  Mariana,  is  very  fair,  her  face  not  so  finely 
rounded,  but  has  a  gayer  expression  than  her  sisters',  whose 
countenances,  except  when  the  conversation  has  something 
of  mirth  in  it,  may  be  said  to  be  rather-pensive.  Their  per- 
sons are  elegant,  and  their  manners  pleasing  and  ladylike, 
such  as  would  be  fascinating  in  any  country.  "They  possess 
very  considerable  powers  of  conversation,  and  their  minds 
seem  to  be  more  Instructed  than  those  of  the  Greek  women 
in  general.  With  such  attractions,  it  would,  indeed,  be  re- 
markable. If  they  did  not  meet  with  great  attentlcfls  fnm  the 
travellers  who  occasionally  are  resident  in  Athens.  They  sit 
in  the  eastern  style,  a  little  reclined,  with  their  limbs  ga- 
thered under  them  on  the  divan,  and  without  shoes.  Their 
employments  are  the  needle,  tambourinir,  and  reading." 
There  Is  a  bcautlAil  engraving  of  the  Maid  of  Athens  in 
Finden's  Illustrations  of  Byron,  No.  I.] 

*  Romaic  expression  of  tenderness:  if  I  translate  it,  I 
shall  aA-ont  the  gentlemen,  as  it  may  soem  that  I  supposed 
they  could  not ;  and  if  I  do  not,  I  may  affront  the  ladies.  For 
fear  of  any  misconstruction  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  I  shall 
do  so.  begging  pardon  of  the  learned.  It  means.  **  My  life, 
I  love  you  1  '^  which  sounds  very  prettily  In  all  languages, 
and  is  as  much  in  fashion  in  Greece  at  this  dav  as,  Juvenal 
tells  us,  the  two  first  words  were  amongst  the  iioman  ladies, 
whose  erotic  expressions  were  all  Uellcnised. 
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Bt  that  lip  I  lone  to  tute ; 
Dr  tlut  KHie-coclrclcd  vaiit ; 
Br  all  tbc  tukcD-flDiren  >  tlut  tel 
IThml  word!  can  aertr  ipeLk  lo  n 
Br  loTt'i  iltcnuCB  Jor  md  woe, 

MiJil  of  Alhtni  I  I  un  gone  : 
Think  of  me,  ivnC  1  irbcn  ilooe. 
Tboogh  lHyto  Munbul, ' 
Athcni  holds  my  hurt  ind  mhiI  : 
Can  I  coK  to  Ion  tlw*  ?    No  t 


TBAHSLATION 


On  how  I  vbh  that  id  embargo 
Had  kept  In  port  the  good  tbip  Argo  ! 
Vfho,  itlll  unUunch'd  from  Grecian  dock), 
Hid  never  pus'd  tlie  Aiure  rocki ; 


B  for  mr  Uia  Uedea,  lie  li 


mr  EPITAPH, 


ToPTH,  Xatiuv,  and  relenting  Joi 
To  keep  inr  lamp  n  itnmgtr  im 
But  RomanelU  ni  k>  itout. 
He  beat  all  three  — and  £&■  it  n 


SnaSTITOTE  FOK  AN  EPITAPH. 
Kum  Reader  I  take  tout  choka  to  ctt  or  laugh ; 
Hen  HiKOLD  lie*  —  bat  where  "t  hli  Epitaph  ? 
If  inch  rou  leck,  try  Westinhuter,  and  Tlew 
Ten  thouaad  Jnit  as  Bt  Ibr  Um  ai  rou. 


ilr.Hemrjf  Drwy.  Jima  L7- 

'"lo|niitutir™i 
ir  Ui*  griftul  N 


I-"] 


;iillde  llan-.ld."  In  Itali  ntrcM  Uh  b 
1  HoraM,"  "  The  Cun*  al  .MinCTra."  u 
It  Honu/c.  or  Modflrn  Gmk  l^n^.iti 


LIKES  VKl'lTSN  BENEATH  A  PICTOKE.  * 


TIa  laid  with  Sorro*  Tfane  can  oopei 

But  thl>  I  bel  I30 Beer  be  tnu i 
Jor  br  the  dcatb.blow  s(  mr  Hope 


Son  of  the  Oncki,  arbe  I 

The  giMlout  hour  *■  gmc  Ibtth, 
And,  worthy  of  loch  tls, 

DliplaT  who  gan  m  Urth. 

Sou  of  Orecki  l  let  m  go 
In  arm)  against  the  Ibe. 
Till  their  hated  blood  thaU  How 
In  a  rlrar  put  oar  ftet. 

The  Turfclih  tTTUt'i  joke. 
Let  jraur  country  ice  yon  riaing. 

And  an  her  chain)  are  broke. 
Brave  ihada  of  cUefi  and  i^ci. 

Behold  the  coming  itttk  i 
Hell4ne>  of  put  age*. 

Oh,  (tart  again  to  lUk  I 
At  the  KHind  of  my  trampet,  bmklng 

Tour  )kep,  oh.  Join  with  nw  t 
And  the  seren-hlll'd  *  dty  aeddi^ 

Fight,  omquer,  tlU  we're  free. 

Sod*  o(  Orecka,  kc 

Tti  or  itirlac  at  bon  wKb  all  tba  nanow  pniudkaa  of 
lilandet,  Ibal  I  alok  tbera  ikoiild  »>  >  Uw  unoH  m 
xnd  our  jnanf  men  ibraiL  |ir  a  lens.  aiBOB|  Ux  (tw 

b,  t'mdi.  luUuu,  Ceruu,  Dnm,  Grerti.  TniU, 
Lertcui«.«-ac.  ac-jHod,  vkboot  loalatiJehiDriiiTovik. 
iD]udfeoribecDwilrteiaa<iaatiB«7«l>«>.  tfbal 
tha  luperiaritr  0(  Kn^asd  (wUcb.  by  Ibe  by.  w*  *n  ■ 
■i deal Blrtakei abmaEmHr tMB«t),  I  am pteuad :  and 
en  I  ladberlBftrler,  laaat  iMCeallitateDed.  Kow, 
I  m<ifal  han  itarad.  mioked  la  yw  tawu.  or  toned  hi  nor 


^ea  ^  apJbbUntnii  Umr 

II  HmHhla^  ID 


me:  uid.Udenaedmiith JnbUlIllaI.tbey■l■r■etT(Upra• 
tDDg  my  mpmoiT,  *hKi  1  mjmlt  UMlL  nua  b>  rtfbnnbcr- 


>T  Wm,  oho 


r  ai  ihu  o(  iba  orifliul.  (whll*  M 
,  Lord  Brno  deioud  khih  boon 
a  Romaic  i  and  tbjIoui  pnuft  of  fall 

1  Greek  Lingua^,  ■iih  SptclBMij 


Sparta,  Sparta,  why  in  slumbers 

Lethargic  dost  thou  lie  ? 
Awake,  and  Join  thy  numbers 

With  Athens,  old  ally  I 
Leonidas  recalling. 

That  chief  of  andent  song, 
Who  saved  ye  once  firom  fidltng. 

The  terrible  I  the  strong  I 
Who  made  that  bold  diversion 

In  old  Thermopybe, 
And  warring  with  ttie  Persian 

To  keep  his  country  free ; 
With  his  three  hundred  waging 

The  battle,  long  he  stood. 
And  like  a  lion  raging. 

Expired  in  seas  of  blood. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  Bcc.  ^ 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ROALVIC  SONG, 

I  KNTca  thy  garden  of  roses,  s 

Beloved  and  fidr  Haid^, 
Each  morning  where  Flora  reposes. 

For  surely  I  see  her  in  thee. 
Oh,  Lovely !  thus  low  I  implore  thee. 

Receive  this  fond  truth  from  my  tongue. 
Which  utters  its  song  to  adore  thee. 

Yet  trembles  for  what  it  has  sung; 
As  the  branch,  at  the  bidding  of  Nature, 

Adds  fragrance  and  frnit  to  the  tree. 
Through  her  eyes,  through  her  every  feature, 

Shines  the  soul  of  the  young  Haidee. 

But  the  loveliest  garden  grows  hateftil 

When  Love  has  abondon'd  the  bowers ; 
Bring  me  hemlock  —  since  mine  is  ungrateAiI, 

That  herb  is  more  fragrant  than  flowers. 
The  poison,  when  pour'd  from  the  chalice. 

Will  deeply  embitter  the  bowl ; 
But  when  dnmk  to  escape  from  thy  malice. 

The  draught  shall  be  sweet  to  my  souL 
Tbo  cruel  I  in  vain  I  implore  thee 

My  heart  from  these  horrors  to  save  : 
WiU  nought  to  my  bosom  restore  thee  ? 

Then  open  the  gates  of  the  grave. 

As  the  chief  who  to  combat  advances 

Secure  of  his  conquest  before. 
Thus  thou,  with  those  eyes  for  thy  lances. 

Hast  pierced  through  my  heart  to  its  core. 
Ah,  tell  me,  my  soul !  must  I  perish 

By  pangs  which  a  smile  wouJd  dispel  ?       [rish. 
Would  the  hope,  which  thou  once  bad'st  me  che- 

For  torture  repay  me  too  well  ? 


<  TRIga  WM  a  Thestaiian,  and  pasMd  the  first  part  of  his 
yoaUi  among  his  native  mountains,  in  teaching  ancient  Greek 
to  his  countrjrmen.  On  the  first  burst  of  the  French  revolution, 
he  joined  himself  to  some  other  enthusiasts,  and  with  them 
perambulated  Greece,  rousing  the  bold,  and  encouraging  the 
timid,  bv  his  minstrelsy.  He  afterwards  went  to  Vienna  to 
solicit  aid  for  a  rising,  which  he  and  his  comrades  had  for 
▼ears  been  endeavouring  to  accomplish ;  but  he  was  given  up 
by  the  Austrian  government  to  the  Turks,  who  vaiulv  endea- 
voured by  torture  to  force  from  him  the  names  of  the  other 
conspirators.] 

*  The  song  from  which  this  Is  taken  Is  a  great  favourite 
with  the  young  girls  of  Athens  of  all  classes.    Their  manner 


Now  ssd  Is  the  garden  of  roses, 

Beloved  but  folse  Haidee  I 
There  Flora  all  wlther*d  reposes. 

And  mourns  o*er  thine  absence  with  me. 


ON  PARTING. 


Tub  kiss,  dear  maid  I  thy  lip  has  left 

Shall  never  part  frxmi  mine. 
Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 

Untainted  back  to  thine. 

Thy  parting  glance,  which  fondly  beams, 

An  equal  love  may  see  : 
The  tear  that  frt>m  thine  eyelid  streams 

Can  weep  no  change  in  me. 

I  ask  no  pledge  to  make  me  blest 

In  gaiing  when  alone ; 
Nor  one  memorial  for  a  breast. 

Whose  thoughts  are  all  thine  own. 

Nor  need  I  write — to  tell  the  tale 

My  pen  were  doubly  weak  : 
Oh !  what  can  idle  words  avail, 

Unlen  the  heart  could  speak  ? 

By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  woe. 

That  heart,  no  longer  free. 
Must  bear  the  love  it  cannot  show. 

And  silent,  ache  for  thee. 


March,  1811. 


EPITAPH   FOR   JOSEPH   BLACKETT, 

LATX  rOXT  AVO   BHOKJOAXaa.  4 

STaANoaa  I  behold,  interr'd  together, 

The  toult  of  learning  and  of  leather. 

Poor  Joe  is  gone,  but  left  his  all  : 

You  11  find  his  relics  in  a  stalL 

His  works  were  neat,  and  often  found 

Well  stitch*d,  and  with  morocco  bound. 

Tread  lighUy_  where  the  bard  is  laid 

He  cannot  mend  the  shoe  he  made  ; 

Tet  is  he  happy  in  his  hole. 

With  verse  immortal  as  his  «o2e. 

But  still  to  business  he  held  fast. 

And  stuck  to  Phoebus  to  the  last. 

Then  who  shall  say  so  good  a  fellow 

Was  only  "  leather  and  prunella  ?  " 

For  character — he  did  not  Utek  it ; 

And  if  he  did,  'twere  shame  to  *<  Black-it" 

Malta,  May  18. 1811. 


of  singing  It  is  t7  verses  In  rotation,  the  whole  number  pre- 
sent joining  In  the  chorus.  I  have  heard  it  f^uentlv  at  our 
"  XK**"  in  tbe  winter  of  1810-11.  The  air  U  plaintive  and 
pretty. 

s  [National  songs  and  popular  works  of  amusement  throw 
no  small  light  on  the  manners  of  a  people :  they  are  materials 
which  most  travellers  have  within  tneir  reach,  but  which 
they  almost  always  disdain  to  collect.  Lord  Byron  has  shown 
a  better  taste  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  example  will,  in 
future,  be  generally  followed — GaoaCB  Ellis.] 

*  [Some  notice  of  this  poetaster  has  been  given.  aiUi, 
p.  432.    He  died  in  1810,  and  his  works  have  followed  him.] 
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I 


FAREWELL  TO  BiALTA. 

Adieu,  ye  Joys  of  La  Yalette  I 

Adieu,  sirocco,  sud,  and  sweat  1 

Adieu,  thou  palace  rarely  enter'd  I 

Adieu,  ye  mansions  where  —  I*ve  ventured  ! 

Adieu,  ye  cursed  streets  of  stairs  I 

(How  surely  be  who  mounts  you  swears !) 

Adieu,  ye  merchants  often  fidllng  I 

Adieu,  thou  mob  for  erer  railing ! 

Adieu,  ye  packets — without  letters  1 

Adieu,  ye  fools — who  ape  your  betters  I 

Adieu,  thou  damned*st  quarantine. 

That  gave  me  fiever,  and  the  spleen  I 

Adieu  that  stage  which  makes  us  yawn,  Sirs, 

Adieu  his  ExceUencjr's  dancers  I 

Adieu  to  Peter — whom  no  &ult*s  in, 

But  could  not  teach  a  colonel  waltzing  ; 

Adieu,  ye  females  fraught  with  graces ! 

Adieu  red  coats,  and  redder  fiices ! 

Adieu  the  supercilious  air 

Of  all  that  strut  "  en  militaire  I  ** 

I  go — but  God  knows  when,  or  why, 

To  smoky  towns  and  cloudy  sky. 

To  things  (the  honest  truth  to  say) 

As  bad — but  in  a  different  way. 

Farewell  to  these,  but  not  adieu. 

Triumphant  sons  of  truest  blue  1 

While  either  Adriatic  shore. 

And  fUIen  chie£i,  and  fleets  no  more. 

And  nightly  smiles,  and  daUy  dinners. 

Proclaim  you  war  and  women's  winners. 

Pardon  my  Muse,  who  apt  to  prate  is. 

And  take  my  rhyme — because  'tis  "  gratis.*' 

And  now  I  ^ve  got  to  Mrs.  Fraser, 
Perhaps  you  think  I  mean  to  praise  her— > 
And  were  I  vain  enough  to  think 
My  praise  was  worth  this  drop  of  ink, 
A  line — or  two — were  no  hard  matter, 
As  here,  indeed,  I  need  not  flatter : 
But  she  must  be  content  to  shine 
In  better  praises  than  in  mine. 
With  lively  air,  and  open  heart. 
And  lkshion*s  ease,  without  its  art ; 
Her  hours  can  gaily  glide  along, 
If  or  ask  the  aid  of  idle  song. 

And  now,  O  Malta  t  since  thou  'st  got  us, 
Thou  little  military  hothouse  I 
1 11  not  offend  with  words  uncivil. 
And  wish  thee  rudely  at  the  Devil, 
But  only  stare  fh>m  out  my  casement. 
And  ask,  for  what  is  such  a  place  meant  ? 
Then,  in  my  solitary  nook, 
Betum  to  scribbling,  or  a  book. 
Or  take  my  physic  while  I'm  able 
(Two  spoonfuls  hourly  by  the  label), 
Prefer  my  nightcap  to  my  beaver. 
And  bless  the  gods — I  *ve  got  a  fever ! 

May  26.  m  1 .    [First  published,  183S.J 


<  ['*  On  a  leaf  of  one  of  Lord  Byron's  fMper-tMoks  I  find 
au  EpiRram,  which,  though  not  perhaps  particularly  (cood.  I 
consider  myseir  bound  to  inaert.'*  —  Muork.  The  Ctrce  In 
question  was  callod  "  M.P. ;  or,  the  Blue  Stockiug,'*  and 


TO  DIVES. 

A  raAOMBVT. 


UNHAirr  Divit  I  In  an  evfl 
■Gainst  Nature's  volee  scdnced  to  deeds  aocmst  I 
Once  Fortunels  minloo,  now  tkoa  feel*tt  her  power ; 
Wrath's  viol  on  thy  lofty  head  hath  bant 
In  Wit,  in  Genius,  as  tai  Wealth  the  first, 
How  wond*rous  bright  thy  hlonming  mom  arose  I 
But  thou  wert  smitten  with  th*  onhaDow'd  thirst 
Of  Crime  un>named,  and  thy  sad  noon  must  dose 
In  scorn,  and  solitude  unsou^t,  the  worst  of  woe*. 

1811.   [Flnfe  pnbliahad,  im.] 


ON  MOORE'S  ULST  OPERATIC  FARCE,  OR 
FAltCICAL  OPERA. 

Good  plays  are  scarce. 

So  Moore  writes  Ihrce : 
The  poet's  fiune  grows  brittle — 

We  knew  befbre 

That  jLdtie's  Moore, 
But  now  tis  Moon  that's  Hah. 

Sept.  14. 1811.    [First  publialMd,  1880.  >] 


EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND,  t 

IN  ANswaa  TO  soMB  UKEs  xxBoamro  m  autboe 

TO  as  CHxaaruL,  and  to  **  banish  cabb.** 

M  Ob  I  banish  care  ** — soch  ever  be 
The  motto  of  My  revelry  1 
Perchance  of  mine,  when  wassail  nights 
Renew  those  riotous  delights. 
Wherewith  the  children  of  Despair 
Lull  the  kme  heart,  and  **  banish  ewe.** 
But  not  in  room's  reflecting  hour. 
When  present,  past,  and  fViture  lower, 
When  all  I  loved  Is  changed  or  gone. 
Mock  with  such  taunts  the  woes  of  one, 

Whose  every  thought — but  let  them  pass 

Thou  know'st  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
But,  above  all,  if  thou  woukist  hold 
Place  in  a  heart  that  ne'er  was  eoM, 
By  all  the  powers  that  men  revere^ 
By  all  unto  thy  bosom  dear. 
Thy  Joys  betow,  thy  hopes  above. 
Speak — speak  of  any  thing  bnt  love. 

'Twere  long  to  tell,  and  vain  to  hear. 
The  tale  of  one  who  scorns  a  tear ; 
And  there  is  Uttle  in  that  tale 
Which  better  bosoms  would  bewalL 
But  mine  has  snifer'd  more  than  well 
'T  would  suit  philosophy  to  tell. 

I've  seen  my  bride  another's  bride^ 

Have  seen  her  seated  by  his  side, 

Have  seen  the  Iniknt,  which  she  bore. 
Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore. 
When  she  and  I  in  youth  have  smUed, 

As  fond  and  ftultless  as  her  child ; 

Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  *»t«Haip^ 
Ask  if  I  felt  no  secret  pain ; 

came  out  at  tb«  Lyoeina  Theatra,  on  the  9th  of  Sepieaa- 

bcr.] 


*  [Mr.  Francis  Hodgson  (not  then  the  Rorcrend).    See 
anii,  p.  MS.] 
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And  /  have  acted  well  m j  part. 
And  made  my  cheek  belie  my  heart, 
Retum'd  the  freezing  glance  she  gave. 
Yet  felt  the  while  thai  woman's  ilaTe ;  — 
Hare  kln*d,  aa  if  without  design. 
The  babe  which  ought  to  have  been  mine. 
And  show'd,  alas  1  in  each  caxess 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less.  > 

But  let  this  pass — 111  whine  no  more, 

Nor  seek  again  an  eastern  shore ; 

The  world  befits  a  busy  brain,  — 

I  ll  hie  me  to  its  haunts  again. 

But  if,  in  some  succeeding  year, 

When  Britain's  *«  May  is  In  the  sere,** 

Thou  hear'st  of  one,  whose  deepening  crimes 

Suit  with  the  sablest  of  the  times ; 

Of  one,  whom  love  nor  pity  sways, 

Nor  hope  of  fiune,  nor  good  men's  praise ; 

One,  who  in  stem  ambition's  pride. 

Perchance  not  blood  shall  turn  aside ; 

One  rank'd  in  some  recording  page 

With  the  worst  anarchs  of  the  age ;  — 

Him  wilt  thou  know — and  ktunring  pause. 

Nor  with  the  ejffiet  forget  the  cause.  > 

NewttMd  Abbey.  Oct.  11. 1811. > 
[First  pobltohad,  1830.] 


TO  THTRZA. 


WiTBouT  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot. 
And  say,  what  Truth  might  well  have  said. 

By  all,  save  one,  perchance  forgot. 
Ah  1  wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laid  ? 

By  many  a  shore  and  many  a  sea 

Divided,  yet  beloved  in  vain ; 
The  past,  the  ftiture  fled  to  thee. 

To  bid  us  meet —  no — ne*er  again  1 

Could  this  have  been — a  word,  a  look. 
That  softly  said,  "  We  part  in  peace,** 

Had  taught  my  bosom  how  to  brook. 
With  fainter  sighs,  thy  soul's  release. 

And  didst  thou  not,  since  Death  for  thee 
Prepared  a  light  and  pangless  dart. 

Once  long  tor  him  thou  ne'er  shalt  see. 
Who  held,  and  holds  thee  in  his  heart  ? 

I  [TheM  linM  will  show  with  what  gloomy  fidelity,  eren 
while  under  the  pressure  of  recent  sorrow,  I^rd  Byron  re- 
rerted  to  the  disappointment  of  hts  early  affection,  as  the 
chief  source  of  all  his  sufferings  and  errors,  present  and  to 
come.  —  Mdoni.] 

*  TThe  anticipations  of  his  own  future  career  In  these  con- 
cluding lines  are  of  a  nature,  it  must  be  owned,  to  awaken 
more  of  horror  than  of  Interest,  were  we  not  prepared,  by  so 
many  Instances  of  his  exaggeration  in  this  respect,  not  to  be 
startled  at  any  lengths  to  which  the  spirit  of  self-libelling 
would  carry  him.  It  seemed  as  if,  with  tlie  power  of  painting 
fierce  and  gloomy  personages,  he  had  also  the  ambition  to  be, 
himself,  the  dark  '^subUme  he  drew,'  and  that.  In  his  fondness 
for  the  delineation  of  heroic  crime,  he  eudeaTOured  to  fancy, 
where  he  could  not  find  In  hU  own  cliaracter,  fit  subjects  for 
his  pencil —  Mooaa.] 

*  [Two  days  after,  in  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  Lord 
Byron  sajrs,— "  I  am  growing  nervous  (how  you  will  laugh  I) 
—  but  it  Is  true,  —  really,  wretchedlr,  ridiculously,  flne- 
ladlcally  ncrvom.  Your  climate  kills  me;  I  can  neither 
read,  write,  nor  amuse  mjrself.  or  any  one  else.  My  days  are 
llstl4»s,  and  my  nishU  restless :  I  haro  seldom  any  society, 
and,  when  I  have,  1  run  out  of  it.  I  don't  know  that  I  sha'n't 
end  with  insanity ;  for  I  find  a  want  of  method  in  arranging 
my  thoughts  that  perplexes  me  strangely."] 

*  [Mr.  Moore  considers  **  Thyrsa  **  as  if  she  were  a  mere 


Oh  !  who  like  him  had  watch'd  thee  here  7 
Or  sadly  mark*d  thy  glaxing  eye. 

In  that  dread  hour  ere  death  appear. 
When  silent  sorrow  fean  to  sigh. 


C-> 


Till  all  was  past  I    But  when  no  more 
*T  was  thine  to  reck  of  human  woe, 

Affection's  heart-drops,  gushing  o'er. 
Had  flow'd  as  fkst — as  now  they  flow. 

Shall  they  not  flow,  when  many  a  day 

In  these,  to  me,  deserted  towers. 
Ere  call'd  but  for  a  time  away. 

Affection's  mingling  tears  were  ours  ? 

Ours  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside ; 

The  smile  none  else  might  understand ; 
The  whisper'd  thought  of  hearts  aUed, 

The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand ; 

The  kiss,  so  guiltless  and  refined. 
That  Love  each  warmer  wish  forbore  ; 

Those  eyes  proclaim'd  so  pure  a  mind. 
Even  passion  blush'd  to  plead  for  more. 

The  tone,  that  taught  me  to  rdolce. 
When  prone,  unlike  thee,  to  repine ; 

The  song,  celestial  fipom  thy  voice. 
But  sweet  to  me  tnm  none  but  thine ; 

The  pledge  we  wore — I  wear  it  still. 
But  where  is  thine  ? — Ah  I  where  art  thon  ? 

Oft  have  I  borne  the  weight  of  ill. 
But  never  bent  beneath  till  now  i 

WeU  hast  thou  left  hi  lifSe's  best  bloom 

The  cup  of  woe  for  me  to  drain. 
If  rest  alone  be  in  the  tomb, 

I  would  not  wish  thee  here  again ; 

But  if  in  worlds  more  blest  than  this 

Thy  virtues  seek  a  fitter  sphere. 
Impart  some  portion  of  thy  bliss. 

To  wean  me  Arom  mine  anguish  here. 

Teach  me  —  too  early  taught  by  thee  1 

To  bear,  forgiving  and  forgiven : 
On  earth  Uiy  love  was  such  to  me ; 

It  fidn  would  form  my  hope  in  heaven  1 

October  II.  1811. « 


creature  of  the  Poet's  brain.  **  It  was,"  be  says,  **  about 
the  time  when  he  was  thus  bitterly  feeling,  and  expressing, 
the  blight  which  his  heart  had  suffered  from  a  real  object  of 
affection,  that  his  poems  on  the  death  of  an  imaginarjf  one 
were  written  ;'-nor  is  it  any  wonder,  when  we  consider  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  tb^e  beautiftU  eflUsions 
flowed  from  his  fiuicy,  that,  of  all  his  strains  of  pathos,  they 
should  be  the  most  touching  and  most  pure.  They  were, 
indeed,  the  essence,  the  abstract  spirit,  as  It  were,  of  many 
griefs  ;  —  a  confluence  of  sad  thoughts  from  maov  sources  of 
sorrow,  reflned  and  warmed  in  their  passage  through  his 
fancy,  and  fonning  thus  one  deep  reserrotr  of  moumAil 
feeling.'*  It  U  a  pity  to  disturb  a  sentiment  thus  beautlAilly 
expressed ;  but  Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  bear- 
ing the  exact  date  of  these  lines,  tIs.  Oct.  11th,  1611,  writes 
as  follows :  —  '*  I  hare  been  again  shocked  with  a  death,  and 
have  lost  one  Tery  dear  to  me  in  happier  times :  but  *  I  hare 
almost  forgot  the  taste  of  grief,'  and  *  supped  full  of  horrors,' 
till  I  have  become  callous ;  nor  have  I  a  tear  \tft  for  an  event 
which,  five  years  ago,  would  have  bowed  my  head  to  the 
earth."  In  hit  reply  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Dallas  says.  —  *'  I 
thank  vou  for  your  eof^fldenttal  communlculon.  How  truly 
do  I  wish  that  that  being  had  Uved.  and  lived  yours  i  What 
your  obUeations  to  her  would  have  been  In  that  case  is  incon- 
ceivable.'* Several  years  after  the  serioe  of  poems  on  Thjma 
were  written.  Lord  Byron,  on  being  asked  to  whom  they  re- 
ferred, by  a  peraoa  la  whose  tenderness  he  never  ceased  to 
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AWAY,  AWAY,  YE  NOTES  OF  WOE. 

AwAT,  aw»y,  yc  notes  of  woe  1 

Be  sUent,  thou  once  sootliing  strain. 
Or  I  must  flee  firom  hence  —  for,  oh  ! 

I  dare  not  trust  those  sounds  again. 
To  me  they  speak  of  brighter  days  — 

But  lull  the  chords,  for  now,  alas ! 
I  must  not  think,  I  may  not  gaae. 

On  what  I  am — on  what  I  was. 

The  yoice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 

Is  hush*d,  and  all  their  charms  are  fled ; 
And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 

A  dirge,  an  anthem  o'er  the  dead  1 
Yes,  Thyrxa  1  yea,  they  breathe  of  thee, 

BeloYcd  dust !  since  dust  thou  art ; 
And  all  that  once  was  harmony 

Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart  1 

*T  is  silent  all  1 — but  on  my  ear 

The  well  rcmember'd  echoes  thrill ; 
I  hear  a  voice  I  would  not  hear, 

A  voice  that  now  might  well  be  still : 
Yet  oft  my  doubting  soul  *t  will  shake ; 

Even  slumber  owns  its  gentle  tone. 
Till  consciousness  will  vainly  wake 

To  listen,  though  the  dream  be  flown. 

Sweet  Thym  I  waking  as  in  sleep, 

Thou  art  but  now  a  lovely  dream ; 
A  star  that  trembled  o*er  the  deep, 

Then  tum*d  firom  earth  its  tender  beam. 
But  he  who  through  life's  dreary  way 

Must  pass,  when  heaven  is  veil'd  in  wrath, 
WiU  long  lament  the  vanish'd  ray 

That  scatter'd  gladness  o*er  his  path. 

December  6.  1811.1 


ONE  STRUGGLE  MORE,  AND  I  AM  FREE. 

Ohx  struggle  more,  and  I  am  tnt 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain : 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee, 

Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 
It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleased  before : 
Though  every  Joy  is  fled  below. 

What  future  grief  can  touch  me  more  ? 

Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring ; 

Man  was  not  form'd  to  live  alone : 
I*ll  be  that  light,  unmeaning  thing. 

That  smiles  with  all,  and  weeps  with  none. 
It  was  not  thus  in  days  more  dear. 

It  never  would  have  been,  but  thou 
Hast  fled,  and  left  me  lonely  here ; 

Thou'rt  nothing, — all  are  nothing  now. 

In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe  I 
The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear 

But  mocks  the  woe  that  lurks  beneath. 
Like  roses  o*er  a  sepulchre. 

confide,  reftucd  to  answer,  with  marks  of  TiainfVil  agitation, 
such  as  rendered  unj  farther  recurrence  to  the  subject  im- 
possible. The  reader  muit  be  left  to  form  his  own  condu- 
simu    The  five  following  pieces  are  all  devoted  to  Tbyrax]  , 


Though  gay  oompankms  o*cr  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  iU; 
Though  pleasure  fires  the  maildifning  soul. 

The  heart — the  hcnt  Is  londy  stiU ! 

On  many  a  lone  and  lovely  night 

It  soothed  to  gaae  upon  the  sky ; 
For  then  I  deem'd  the  heavenly  light 

Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye : 
And  oft  I  thought  at  (^thia*s  noon. 

When  sailing  o'er  the  iEgean  wave, 
**  Now  Thyna  gues  on  that  moon  — ** 

Alas,  it  gleam'd  upon  her  grave  1 

When  stretch'd  on  ftver^  sleepless  bed. 

And  sickness  shrunk  ray  throbbing  veins, 
« 'T  is  comfbrt  stiU,**  I  fidntly  said, 

**  That  Thyna  cannot  know  my  pains:  ** 
Like  finecdom  to  the  ttme-wom  slave, 

A  boon  *tis  Idle  then  to  give, 
Relenting  Nature  vainly  gave 

My  life,  when  Thym  ceased  to  live  I 

My  Thym's  pledge  In  better  days, 

When  love  and  llflie  alike  were  new  I 
How  difi^rent  now  thou  meet*st  ray  gaae ! 

How  tinged  by  time  with  sorrow'!  hue ! 
The  heart  that  gave  Itxlf  with  thee 

Is  silent — ah,  were  mine  as  still  I 
Though  cold  as  e'en  the  dead  can  be, 

It  fieels,  it  sickens  with  the  chllL 

Thou  bitter  pledge  1  thou  moumftd  token  I 

Though  painfhl,  wetoome  to  my  breast  1 
Still,  still,  preserve  that  love  unbroken. 

Or  break  the  heart  to  which  thou'rt  press'd  I 
Time  tempers  love,  but  not  removes. 

More  hallow'd  when  Its  hope  Is  fled : 
Oh  1  what  are  thousand  living  loves 

To  that  which  cannot  qoSX  the  dead  ? 


EUTHANASIA. 


Whsk  Time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring 
The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead. 

Oblivion  !  may  thy  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o'er  my  dying  bed  I 

No  band  of  firiends  or  heirs  be  there. 
To  weep  or  wish  the  coming  blow : 

No  maiden,  with  dishevcll'd  hair. 
To  feel,  or  feign,  decorous  woe. 

But  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth. 
With  no  ofllcious  mourners  near : 

I  would  not  mar  <Mie  hour  of  mirth. 
Nor  startle  firiendship  with  a  tear. 

Yet  Love,  if  Love  in  such  an  hour 
Could  nobly  check  itsniseless  sighs. 

Might  then  exert  its  latest  power 
In  her  who  lives  and  him  who  dies. 

'T  were  sweet,  my  Psyche !  to  the  last 

Thy  features  stiU  serene  to  see : 
Forgetful  of  Its  struggles  past. 

E'en  Pain  itself  should  smile  on  thee. 

I  ['*  I  wrote  this  a  daj  or  two  ago,  on  hearing  a  song  of 
former  days."  — I.onl  .fiJ^nHi  to  Ur.Uodgnnt  Decombcr  8. 
1811.] 
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But  viin  the  wish — for  Beantf  itill 
Will  ihrink,  as  shrinki  the  ebbing  breath  ; 

And  woman's  tean,  produced  at  will, 
Deceive  in  life,  unman  in  death. 

Then  lonely  be  my  latest  hour. 
Without  regret,  without  a  groan ; 

For  thousands  Death  hath  ceased  to  lower. 
And  pain  been  transient  or  unknown. 

**  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go^**  alas  1 

Where  all  have  gone,  and  all  must  go  I 

To  be  the  nothing  that  I  was 
Ere  )>om  to  life  and  living  woe ! 

Count  o*er  the  Joys  thine  hours  have  seen. 
Count  o'er  thy  days  fh)m  anguish  free. 

And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been. 
'Tis  something  better  not  to  be. 


AND  THOU  ART  DEAD,  AS  YOUNG  AS  FAIlt 

**  Hcu,  quanto  minuf  Mt  cum  rellquis  verftari  quaxn 

meminliM  1  '* 


loaxn  tui  y' 
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Ako  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair, 

As  aught  of  moital  birth  ; 
And  form  so  soft,  and  charms  so  rare. 

Too  soon  retum'd  to  Earth  1 
Though  Earth  received  them  in  her  bed. 
And  o'er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread 

In  carelessness  or  mirth, 
There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A  moment  on  that  grave  to  look. 

I  will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low. 

Nor  gaae  upon  the  spot ; 
There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow, 

So  I  behold  them  not : 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove 
That  what  I  loved,  and  long  must  love, 

Iiike  common  earth  can  rot ; 
To  me  there  needs  no  stone  to  tell, 
*Tis  Nothing  that  I  loved  so  well. 

Tet  did  I  love  thee  to  the  last 

As  fervently  as  thou. 
Who  didst  not  change  through  all  the  past. 

And  canst  not  alter  now. 
The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal. 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  fidsehood  disavow : 
And,  what  were  worse,  thou  canst  not  see 
Or  wrong,  or  change,  or  fkult  in  me. 

The  better  days  of  life  were  ours ; 

The  worst  can  be  but  mine : 
The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  that  lowers, 

Shall  never  more  be  thine. 
The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
I  envy  now  too  much  to  weep ; 

Nor  need  I  to  repine 
That  all  those  charms  have  pass'd  away  ; 
I  might  have  watch'd  through  long  decay. 

The  flower  in  ripen'd  bloom  unmatch'd 

Must  fUl  the  earliest  prey ; 
Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatch'd, 

The  leaves  must  drop  away : 
And  yet  it  were  a  greater  grief 
To  watch  it  withering,  leaf  by  leaf. 

Than  see  it  pluck'd  to-day ; 


IF 
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Since  earthly  eye  but  HI  can  bear 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fair. 

1  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 

To  see  thy  beauties  fode ; 
The  night  that  foUow'd  such  a  mom 

Had  worn  a  deeper  shade : 
Thy  day  without  a  doud  hath  pass'd. 
And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last ; 

Extinguish'd,  not  decay'd ; 
As  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  flOl  fhun  high. 

As  once  I  wept,  if  I  could  weep. 

My  tears  might  well  be  shed. 
To  think  I  was  not  near  to  keep 

One  vigU  o'er  thy  bed ; 
To  gase,  how  fondly  I  on  thy  ftce. 
To  fold  thee  in  a  fidnt  embrace, 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head ; 
And  show  that  love,  however  vain. 
Nor  thou  nor  I  can  feel  again. 

Yet  how  much  less  it  were  to  gain. 

Though  thou  hast  left  me  firee. 
The  loveliest  things  that  still  remain. 

Than  thus  remember  thee  I 
The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity 

Returns  again  to  me. 
And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  aught,  except  its  living  years. 

February, I 81 2. 


SOMETIMES  IN  THE  HAUNTS  OF  MEN. 

Ir  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  men 

Thine  image  fh>m  my  breast  may  fiide. 
The  lonely  hour  presents  again 

The  semblance  of  thy  gentle  shade : 
And  now  that  sad  and  silent  hour 

Thus  much  of  thee  can  still  restore. 
And  sorrow  unobserved  may  pour 

The  plaint  she  daro  not  speak  before. 

Oh,  pardon  that  in  crowds  awhile 

I  waste  one  thought  I  owe  to  thee. 
And,  self-condemn'd,  appear  to  smile, 

Un&ithfUl  to  thy  memory  1 
Nor  deem  that  memory  less  d^uv 

That  then  I  seem  not  to  repine ; 
I  would  not  fools  should  overhear 

One  sigh  that  should  be  wholly  Mine. 

If  not  the  goblet  pass  unquaff 'd. 

It  is  not  drain'd  to  banish  care ; 
The  cup  must  hold  a  deadlier  draught. 

That  brings  a  Lethe  for  despair. 
And  could  Oblivion  set  my  soul 

From  all  her  troubled  visions  firee, 
I'd  dash  to  earth  the  sweetest  bowl 

That  drown'd  a  single  thought  of  thee. 

For  wert  thou  vanish'd  firom  my  mind. 

Where  could  my  vacant  bosom  turn  ? 
And  who  would  then  remain  behind 

To  honour  thine  abandon'd  Urn  ? 
No,  no — it  is  my  sorrow's  pride 

That  last  dear  duty  to  fulfll ; 
Though  all  the  world  forget  baide, 

'T  is  meet  that  I  remember  stiU. 
Nn  4 
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For  well  I  know,  tbat  such  had  been 
Thy  gentle  care  for  him,  who  now 

T7nraoum*d  shall  quit  this  mortal  scene, 
'Where  none  regarded  him,  but  thou  : 

And,  oh  I  I  feel  in  eAa<  was  given 
A  blessing  never  meant  fw  me ; 

Thou  wert  too  like  a  dream  of  Heaven, 

For  earthly  Love  to  merit  thee. 

March  U.  1813. 


ON  A  CORNELIAN  HEART  AVHICH  WAS 

BROKEN,  t 

Ill-fatbd  Heart !  and  can  it  be^ 

That  thoti  shouldst  thus  be  rent  in  twain  ? 
Have  years  of  care  for  thine  and  thee 

Alike  been  all  employ*d  in  vain  7 

Tet  precious  seems  each  shatter*d  part. 
And  every  fragment  dearer  grown. 

Since  he  who  wears  thee  feels  thou  art 
A  fitter  emblem  of  /lit  own, 

Ifarcb  16.  1812. 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 
J£gls,  beauty  and  poet,  has  two  little  crimes ; 
She  makes  her  own  fiice,  and  does  not  make 
rhymes. 


her 


LINES  TO  A  LADY  WEEPING. « 

Wbcp,  daughter  of  a  royal  line, 
A  Sire's  lUsgrace,  a  realm's  decay ; 

Ah !  happy  if  each  tear  of  thine 
Could  wash  a  fiither's  fkult  away  1 

Weep — for  thy  tears  are  Virtue's  tears*- 
Auspicious  to  these  suffering  isles  ; 

And  be  each  drop  in  future  years 
Repaid  thee  by  thy  people's  smiles  I  > 

March.  1813. 


THE  CHAIN  I  GAVE. 
FhuHtkt  TmrkisM, 
Ths  chain  I  gave  was  fidr  to  view. 

The  lute  I  added  sweet  in  sound ; 

The  heart  that  off^r'd  both  was  true. 

And  ill  deserved  the  fiite  it  fbund. 

*  [We  know  not  whether  the  reader  thoold  understand 
the  cornelian  heart  of  these  lines  to  be  the  same  with  that  of 
which  some  notices  are  giren  at  p.  398.] 

*  [This  impromptu  owed  its  birth  to  an  on  <fi*/,  that  the 
late  PrincTss  Charlotte  of  Wales  burst  into  tears  on  hearing 
that  the  Whigs  had  found  it  impossible  to  put  toifether  a 
cabinet,  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Perceral's  death.  Thej  were 
appended  to  the  first  edition  of  **  The  Corsair."  and  excited 
a  Mouation,  as  it  is  called,  manrellously  disproportionate  to 
their  length,  —  or,  we  maj  add.  their  merit.  The  minis- 
terial prints  rared  for  two  montha  on  end,  in  the  most  foul- 
mouthed  vituperation  of  the  poet,  and  all  that  l>elon^rcd  to 
him  —  the  Morning  Post  eren  announced  a  motion  m  the 
House  of  Lords  —  **  and  all  this,"  Lord  Bvron  writes  to 
Mr.  Moore,  **  as  Bedreddin  in  the  Arabian  N^ishts  remarlu, 
for  making  a  cream  tart  with  pepper :  how  odd.  that  eight 
lines  should  hare  giren  birth,  I  really  think,  to  eight  thou- 
sand!"] 

*  [**  The  *  Lines  to  a  Lady  weeping*  must  go  with  *  The 
Corsair.*  I  care  nothing  for  consequences  on  this  point. 
Mr  politics  are  to  me  like  a  young  mistress  to  an  old  man  ; 
thi»  trorse  ther  btow,  the  fonder  I  become  of  them." —  Lord 
Bvron  to  Mr.  'yfurray,  Jan.  22.  1814.  "  On  mjr  return.  I  find 
all  the  newspapers  (n  hysterics,  and  town  in  an  uproar,  on 
the  avowal  ana  republication  of  two  stanzas  on  Princess 
Charlotte's  weeping  at  Regency's  speech  to  Lauderdale  in 


These  gifb  were  charm'd  by  SMict  spdl« 
Thy  truth  in  absence  to  divine ; 

And  they  have  done  their  doty  wdl, — 
Alas  I  they  oould  not  teach  thee  tUnc. 


That  chain  wn  firm  In  every  link. 
But  not  to  bear  a  stranger^  tondi ; 

That  lute  was  sweet— till  thou  could'st  think 
In  other  hands  Its  notea 


Let  him,  who  fhmi  thy  neck  unbound 
The  chain  which  shivered  In  his  gnsp^ 

Who  saw  that  lute  reftise  to  sound, 
Restring  the  chords,  renew  the  dasp. 

When  thou  wert  changed,  they  altcr'd  too ; 

The  chain  is  broke,  the  music  mute. 
*Tis  post — to  them  and  thee  adieu — 

False  heart,  firaii  chain,  and  silent  lute. 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF 
THE  *«  PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY. " 

Absbxt  or  present,  still  to  thee. 
My  friend,  what  magic  spells  belong ! 

As  all  can  tell,  who  share,  like  me. 
In  turn  thy  converse  *,  and  thy  song. 

But  when  the  dreaded  hour  shall  come 
By  Friendship  ever  decm'd  too  ulgli. 

And  **  MsNoav**  o!er  her  Druid's  tomb  » 
Shall  weep  that  aught  of  thee  can  die. 

How  fondly  will  she  then  repay 
Thy  homage  oflisr'd  at  her  shrine. 

And  blend,  while  ages  roll  away. 
Her  name  immortally  with  tkuuf 

Aprfl  19.  I81S. 


ADDRESS, 


SrOKCN   AT  THS   orSNXNG   0¥  DauaT-LANS  TRXATai^ 

SATuaoAT,  ocroBxa  10.  1812.  * 

Ix  one  dread  night  our  dty  saw,  and  8igh*d, 
Bow'd  to  the  dost,  the  Drama'k  tower  of  pride ; 
In  one  short  hour  beheld  the  biasing  fSme, 
Apollo  sink,  and  Shakspeare  cease  to  rdgn. 


1812.  Theyaie  daily  ai  it  BtIU:—tnaM  or  the  abOM  good, 
—all  of  it  hearty.  They  talk  of  a  moUoa  in  our  House  upon 
it  — be  it  to.'* ^Syron  Diarf,  1814.] 

«  t"  When  Rogers  does  talk,  he  talks  well ;  ami.  on  all 
subjects  of  taste,  his  delicacy  of  expression  is  pure  as  his 
poetry.  If  you  enter  his  house — his  drawing-room  —  his 
library— you  of  yourself  say,  this  is  not  the  dwelling  of  a 
common  mind.  There  is  not  a  gem,  a  coin,  a  book  thrown 
aside  on  his  chimney-piece,  his  sofa,  his  table,  that  does  aoC 
bespeak  an  almost  fastidious  eteganoa  la  the  possessor.'*  — 
Bjfron  Diaryt  1813.] 

>  [The  reader  will  recall  CoIUns's  ezqoisite  lines  on  the 
tomb  of  Thomson :  **  In  yonder  grare  a  Drald  Ilea,'*  Jtc] 

•  [The  theatre  bi  Drury  Lane,  which  was  opened,  in  1747t 
with  Dr.  Johnson's  masterly  address,  beginnhig,— 

**  When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  harbartms  foes 
First  rear'd  the  Stage,  inunortal  Shakspeare  roee,** 

and  witnessed  the  last  glories  of  Gartlck,  harlng  IhUen  into 
decay,  was  rebuilt  In  1794.  The  new  building  perished  by 
fire  in  181 1 ;  and  the  Managers,  in  their  anxiety  that  the 
opening  of  the  present  edince  should  be  distlneuishcd  by 
some  composition  of  at  least  equal  merit,  adrertisetl  In  the 
newspapers  for  a  general  competition.  Scores  of  addresses, 
not  one  tolerable,  showered  on  their  desk,  and  they  were  in 
sad  despair,  when  Lord  Holland  Interfered,  and,  not  wfthoot 


V 


o 


1812. 


OCCASIONAL  PIECES. 


553 


Te  who  beheld,  (oh  1  sight  admired  and  mourn'd. 
Whose  radiance  mock'd  the  rain  it  adora*d !) 
Through  doads  of  Are  the  nuusy  fragments  riven, 
Like  Israel's  pillar,  chase  the  night  from  heaven ; 
Saw  the  long  column  of  revolving  flames 
Shake  its  red  shadow  o'er  the  starucd  Thames,  ^ 
While  thousands,  throng'd  around  the  burning  dome, 
Shrank  bock  apiMdl'd,  and  trembled  for  their  home. 
As  glared  the  volumed  blase,  and  ghastly  shone 
The  skies,  with  lightnings  awftil  as  their  own. 
Till  blackening  ashes  and  the  lonely  wall 
Usurp'd  the  Muse's  realm,  and  mark'd  her  fiill ; 
Say — shall  this  new,  nor  less  aspiring  pile, 
Rear'd  where  once  rose  the  mightiest  in  our  isle. 
Know  the  same  favour  which  the  formei^new, 
A  shrine  for  Shakspeare — worthy  him  and  you  9 

Tes — it  shall  be — the  magic  of  that  name 
Defies  the  Mythe  of  time,  the  torch  of  flame ; 
On  the  same  spot  still  consecrates  the  scene. 
And  bids  the  Drama  be  where  she  hath  been : 
This  fkbric's  birth  attests  the  potent  spell — 
Indulge  our  honest  pride,  and  say,  ^010  uftU/ 

As  soars  this  Dine  to  emulate  the  last, 
Oh !  might  we  draw  our  omens  fhnn  the  past. 
Some  hour  propitious  to  our  prayers  may  boast 
Names  such  as  hallow  still  the  dome  we  lost 
On  Drury  first  your  Slddons*  thrilling  art 
O'erwhehn'd  the  gentlest,  storm'd  the  sternest  heart 
On  Drury,  Garrick's  bitest  laurels  grew ; 
Here  your  hut  tears  retiring  Bosclus  drew, 
Sigh'd  his  hot  thanks,  and  wept  his  last  adieu : 
But  stin  for  living  wit  the  wreaths  may  bloom, 
That  only  waste  their  odours  o'er  the  tomb. 
Such  Drury  dalm'd  and  claims — nor  you  refUse 
One  tribute  to  revive  his  slumbering  muse  ; 
With  garlands  deck  your  own  Menander's  head ! 
Nor  hoard  your  honours  idly  for  the  dead ! 

Dear  are  the  days  which  made  our  annals  bright 
Ere  Garrick  fied,  or  Brinsley^  ceased  to  write. 
Heirs  to  their  labours,  like  all  high-bora  heirs, 
Vain  of  owr  ancestry  as  they  of  theira ; 
While  thus  Bemembrance  borrows  Banquo*s  glass 
To  claim  the  sceptred  shadows  as  they  pass. 
And  we  the  mirror  hold,  where  imaged  shine 
Immortal  names,  emblaxon'd  on  our  line, 

dlfllcolty,  preralled  on  Lord  Byron  to  write  these  Tenes— 
**  at  the  rUk,"  ai  he  said,  "  of  ofltading  a  hundred  scribblers 
and  a  dlscemlne  public."  The  admirable  jeu  d'esprit  ot 
the  Mflsers.  Smith  will  long  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
**  Rejected  Addresses."] 

I  ['*  Bj  the  bye,  the  best  rlew  of  the  said  fire  (which  I 
myseif  saw  from  a  house-top  in  Covent  Garden)  was  at 
Weitminster  Bridge,  from  the  reflection  of  the  Thames."— 
Lord  Bffum  lo  Lord  Holland.] 

*  [Originallr.  **  Ere  Garrick  died,**  ke — '*  By  the  bye,  one 
of  my  corrections  in  the  copy  sent  yesterday  has  diTod  into 
the  bathos  some  sixty  fathom  — 

*  When  Garrick  died,  and  Brlnsley  ceased  to  write.* 
Ceasing  to  live  Is  a  much  more  serious  concern,  and  ought  not 
to  be  drst.  Second  thoughts  in  erery  thing  are  best ;  out,  in 
rhyme,  third  and  fourth  don't  come  amiss.  I  always  scrawl 
in  this  way,  and  smooth  as  fast  as  I  can,  but  nerer  sufB- 
dently ;  and,  latterly,  I  can  weave  a  nine-line  stxmsa  faster 
than  a  couplet,  for  which  measure  I  hare  not  the  cun- 
ning. When  I  began  '  Chllde  Harold,'  I  had  nerer  tried 
Spenser's  measure,  and  now  I  cannot  scribble  in  any  other." 
—  Lord  BjfTon  to  Lord  Holland.] 

s  [The  following  lines  were  omitted  by  the  Committee  :— 

"  Nay,  lower  still,  the  Drama  yet  deplores 
That  late  she  dcignM  to  crawl  noon  all-fours. 
When  lUchard  ronrs  in  Boswortn  for  a  horse. 
If  you  command,  the  steed  must  come  in  course. 


O- 


Pause-^ere  their  feebler  oflkpring  you  condemn* 
Uefloct  how  hard  the  task  to  rival  them  I 

Friends  of  the  stage !  to  whom  both  Players  and  Plays 
Must  sue  alike  for  pardon  or  for  praise. 
Whose  Judging  voice  and  eye  alone  direct 
The  boundless  power  to  cherish  or  nject ; 
If  e'er  fHvollty  has  led  to  fame. 
And  made  us  blush  that  you  forbore  to  blame ; 
If  e'er  the  sinking  stage  could  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  It  dare  not  mend. 
All  past  reproach  may  present  scenes  rcftite. 
And  censure,  wisely  loud,  be  Justly  mute  I ' 
Oh  I  since  your  fiat  stamps  the  Drama's  laws. 
Forbear  to  mock  us  with  misplaced  applause ; 
So  pride  shall  doubly  nerve  the  actor's  powers. 
And  reason's  voice  be  echo'd  back  by  ours ! 

This  greeting  o'er,  the  ancient  rule  obey'd. 
The  Drama's  homage  by  her  herald  paid. 
Receive  our  welcome  too,  whose  every  tone 
Springs  from  our  hearts,  and  fiiin  would  win  your  own. 
The  curtain  rises — may  our  stage  unfold 
Scenes  not  unworthy  Drury's  days  of  old  1 
Britons  our  Judges,  Nature  for  our  guide, 
StiU  may  we  please — long,  long  may  jfou  preside  1  < 


PABENTHETICAL  ADDRESS  > 

BY  DE.  PLAGtABV, 

Haff  Stolen,  with  acknowledgments,  to  be  spoken  in  ao  in- 
articulate voice  by  Master  P.  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
new  theatre.  Stolen  parts  marked  with  the  inverted 
commas  of  quotation— thus  ** ". 

*'  When  energising  objects  men  pursue," 

Then  Lord  knows  what  is  writ  by  Lord  knows  who. 

**  A  modest  monologue  you  here  survey," 

Hlss'd  from  the  theatre  the  •<  other  day," 

As  if  Sir  Fretftd  wrote  **  the  slumberous  **  vene. 

And  gave  his  son  **  the  rabblah  "  to  rehearse. 

**  Yet  at  the  thing  you'd  never  be  amazed,** 

Knew  you  the  rumpus  which  the  author  raised ; 

"  Nor  even  here  your  smiles  would  be  represt,** 

Knew  you  these  lines — the  badness  of  the  best 

**  Flame  I  fire  I  and  flame !  I "  (words  borrow*d  fh>m 

Lucretius,) 
**  Dread  metaphors  which  open  wounds  "  like  issues  1 

If  you  decree,  tlie  stage  most  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  we  dare  not  mend. 
Blame  not  our  Judgment  should  we  acquiesce, 
And  gratify  you  more  by  showing  less. 
The  past  reproach  let  present  scenes  reAite, 
Nor  shift  from  man  to  oabe,  from  babe  to  brute." 
"  Is  Whitbread,"  said  Lord  Byron,  **.  determined  tn  castrate 
all  my  eawalrp  lines  ?  I  do  implore,  for  my  otan  gratification, 
one  huh  on  those  accursed  quadrupeds—*  a  long  shot.  Sir 
Lucius,  if  you  lore  me.'  "] 

«  {**  Soon  after  the  *  Reieeted  Addresses*  scene  In  1812, 1 
met  Sheridan.  In  the  course  of  dinner,  he  said,  *  Lord  By- 
ron, did  you  know  that  amongst  the  writers  of  addresses  was 
Whitbread  himself?'  I  answered  by  an  Inquiry  of  what 
sort  of  an  address  he  had  mode.  *  Of  that,'  replied  She- 
ridan, *  I  remember  little,  except  that  there  was  a  phttniM 
in  It.*  —  *  A  phoenix  I  1  WeU,  how  did  he  describe  it?»  — 
*  Like  a  poyJterer*  answered  Sheridan :  *  It  was  green,  and 
yellow,  and  red,  and  blue :  he  did  not  let  us  off  for  a  single 
feather.'  **  — Byron  Letters,  1821.] 

^  [Among  the  addresses  sent  in  to  the  Drury  Lane  Com- 
mittee was  one  by  Dr.  Dusby,  entitled  **  A  Monologue,"  of 
which  the  above  is  a  parody.    It  began  as  follows :  — 
**  When  encrgifing  objects  men  pursue. 
What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do  ? 
A  maKic  edifice  you  here  surTpy, 
Shot  from  the  ruins  of  the  other  day,'*  ke.} 
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"*  And  deeping  pongs  awike — and — but  avmy" 

(Confound  me  if  I  know  what  next  to  say). 

**  Lo  Hope  leriTing  re-czpands  her  wingi," 

And  Master  O — recites  what  Doctor  Busby  sings!— 

**  If  mighty  things  with  small  we  may  compare,** 

(Translated  fh>m  the  grammar  for  the  fklr !) 

Dramatic  "  spirit  drives  a  conquering  car,** 

And  bum*d  poor  Moscow  like  a  tub  of  **  tar.** 

**  This  spirit  Wellington  has  shown  In  Spain,*" 

To  fumiih  melodrames  for  Dmry  Lane. 

**  Another  Marlborough  points  to  Blenheim*s  story,*" 

And  George  and  I  will  dramatise  it  for  ye. 

**  In  arts  and  sciences  our  Ida  hath  shone** 

(This  deep  discovery  la  mine  akme). 

**  Oh  British  poesy,  whose  powers  inspire 

My  Terse — or  I*in  a  fool — and  Fame's  a  liar, 

**  Thee  we  invoke,  your  sister  arts  Implore** 

With  <*  smiles,**  and  **  lyres,**  and  **  pendb,**  and  much 

more. 
These,  If  we  win  the  Graces,  too,  we  gain 
DisyraeeB,  too !  **  inseparable  train !  **  [Cupid** 

**  Three  who  have  stolen  their  witching  airs  from 
(You  all  know  what  I  mean,  unless  you're  stupid) : 
**  Harmonious  throng**  that  I  have  kept  in  petto. 
Now  to  produce  in  a  **  divine  §est«tto  **  /  / 
**  While  Poesy,**  with  these  delightftil  doxies, 
«<  Sustains  her  part**  In  all  the  "  upper**  boxes ! 
**  Thus  lifted  gloriously,  you*U  soar  along,** 
Borne  In  the  vast  balloon  of  Busby*s  song ; 
"  Shine  in  your  Ikroe,  masque,  scenery,  and  play** 
(For  this  last  line  George  had  a  holiday). 
**  Old  Drury  never,  never  soar'd  so  high,** 
So  says  the  manager,  and  so  say  I. 
"  But  hold,  you  say,  this  self-complacent  boart ; 
Is  this  the  poem  which  the  public  lost  ?        [pride ;  ** 
*<  True — true — that  lowers  at  once  our  mounting 
But  lo  I — the  papers  print  what  you  deride. 
"  *Tls  ours  to  look  on  you — you  hold  the  prize,** 
'TIS  Iveniy  ^iMot,  as  they  advertize  1 
"  A  double  blessing  your  rewards  impart** — 
I  wish  I  had  them,  then,  with  all  my  heart 
•*  Our  twofold  feeling  o»n»  its  twofold  cause,** 
Why  son  and  I  both  beg  for  your  applause. 
«  When  In  your  fettering  beams  you  bid  us  live,** 
My  next  subscription  Ust  shall  say  how  much  you  give ! 

October.  181S. 
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VERSES  FOUND  IN  A   SUMMER  HOUSE  AT 

HALES-OWEN.  i 


REMEMBER  THEE  I 
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WRiir  Dryden's  fool,  "  unknowing  what  he  sought. 

His  hours  in  whistling  spent,  *<  for  want  of  thought,**  > 

This  guiltless  oaf  his  vacancy  of  sense 

Supplied,  and  amply  too,  by  innocence ; 

Did  modem  swains,  possess*d  of  Cymon's  powers. 

In  Cymon*s  manner  waste  their  leisure  hours, 

Th*  offended  guests  would  not,  with  blushing,  see 

These  fidr  green  walks  disgraced  by  infiuny. 

Severe  the  fiite  of  modem  fools,  alas ! 

When  vice  and  folly  mark  them  as  they  pass. 

Like  noxious  reptiles  o'er  the  whiten'd  wall. 

The  filth  thf*y  leave  still  points  out  where  they  crawL 

>  [In  Warwickthlre.]  «  [S«e  C5Tnon  and  Iphigenia.] 

>  [**  The  sequel  of  a  temporary  liaison^  formed  by  Lord 
Dyron  during  his  (rav  but  brief  career  in  London,  occAsioncfl 
the  composition  of  this  Impromptu.  On  the  cessation  of  the 
connection,  the  fair  one,  actuated  bjr  Jealousy,  called  one 


RxMXJfBSA  thee  I  remember  thcci 
TOl  Lethe  ouoidi  Uie^  hmii« 

Remorse  and  shame  shall  ding  to  thec^ 
And  haunt  thee  like  a  foverish  dream  I 

Remember  thee  1  Ay,  doabt  H  not 
Thy  husband  too  shall  think  of  thee : 

By  neither  shalt  thou  be  foffot, 

Thoa  falM  to  him,  thou/cmf  to  me !  9 


TO  TIME. 


Tistx :  on  whose  arbitrary 

The  varying  hours  must  Hag  or  fly. 
Whose  tardy  winter,  fleeting  springy 

But  drag  or  drive  us  on  to  die — 


Hail  thoal  who  on  my  birth  bestow*d 

Those  boons  to  all  that  know  thee  known ; 

Yet  better  I  sustain  thy  kwd. 
For  now  I  bear  the  weight  siona. 

I  would  not  one  fond  heart  shooM  share 
The  bitter  moments  thou  hast  given ; 

And  pardon  thee,  rince  thoa  couldst  spare 
All  that  I  loved,  to  peace  or  heaven. 

To  them  be  joy  or  rest,  on  me 
Thy  fliture  His  shall  piess  In  vain : 

I  nothing  owe  but  years  to  thee^ 
A  debt  already  paid  In  pain. 

Yet  even  that  pain  was  some  relief; 

It  felt,  but  still  forgot  thy  power: 
The  active  sgony  of  grief 

Retards,  but  never  counts  the  hoar. 

In  Joy  I  Ve  sigh'd  to  thfaik  thy  flight 
Would  soon  subside  ftom  swift  to  slow; 

Thy  cloud  could  overcast  the  light. 
But  could  not  add  a  ni^t  to  woe; 

For  then,  however  drear  and  dark. 
My  soul  was  suited  to  thy  sky; 

One  star  alone  shot  forth  a  spark 
To  prove  thee — not  Etcrnltj. 

That  beam  hath  sunk,  and  now  thou  ait 
A  blank ;  a  thing  to  count  and  corse. 

Through  each  dull  tedious  trifling  part. 
Which  all  regret,  yet  all 


One  scene  even  thou  canst  not  deform ; 

The  limit  of  thy  sloth  or  speed 
When  fixture  wanderers  bear  the  storm 

Which  we  shall  sleep  too  soond  to  heed : 

And  I  can  smile  to  think  how  weak 
Thine  efforts  shortly  shall  be  shown. 

When  an  the  vengeance  thou  canst  wreak 
Must  fiidl  upon — a  nameless  stone. 


morning  at  her  quondam  lorer't 
was  front  home  ;  but  tindtng  '  Va\ 


tk*  on 


nis  Lord<hfp 
the  table,  the  Uly 


wrote  in  the  first  pa^  of  the  roluroe  the  words  *  Kememhcr 
me  I  *  Byron  immediately  wrote  andfer  Iho  ftmfatmt  wamiuc 
theie  two  stansas."— UiDwut.] 
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TKANSLATION  OF  A  ROMAIC  LOVE  SONG. 

Ah  t  Love  was  never  yet  without 
The  pang,  the  agony,  the  doubt. 
Which  rends  my  heart  with  ceaseless  sigh. 
While  day  and  night  roll  darkling  by. 

Without  one  friend  to  hear  my  woe, 
I  faint,  I  die  beneath  the  blow. 
That  Love  had  arrows,  well  I  knew ; 
Alas  1  I  find  them  poisou*d  too. 

Birds,  yet  in  freedom,  shun  the  net 
Which  Love  around  your  haunts  hath  set ; 
Or,  circled  by  his  fiital  fire, 
Tour  hearts  shall  bum,  your  hopes  expire. 

A  bird  of  free  and  careless  wing 
Was  I,  through  many  a  smiling  spring ; 
But  caught  within  the  subtle  snare 
I  bum,  and  feebly  flutter  there. 

Who  ne*er  have  loved,  and  loved  in  vain, 
Can  neither  feel  nor  pity  pain, 
The  cold  repulse,  the  look  askance. 
The  lightning  of  Love*s  angry  glance. 

In  flattering  dreams  I  deem*d  thee  mine ; 
Now  hope,  and  he  who  hoped,  decline ; 
Like  melting  wax,  or  withering  flower, 
I  feel  my  passion,  and  thy  power. 

My  light  of  life  I  ah,  ten  me  why 

That  pouting  lip,  and  alter*d  eye  ? 

My  bird  of  love  1  my  beauteous  mate  I 

And  art  thou  changed,  and  canst  thou  hate  ? 

Mine  eyes  like  wintry  streams  o*erflow : 
What  wretch  with  me  would  barter  woe  ? 
My  bird !  relent :  one  note  could  give 
A  charm,  to  bid  thy  lover  live. 

My  curdling  blood,  my  madd*ning  brain, 
In  silent  anguish  I  sustain ; 
And  still  thy  heart,  without  partaking 
One  pang,  exults — while  mine  is  breaking. 

Pour  me  the  poison ;  fear  not  thoul 
Thou  canst  not  murder  more  than  now : 
I've  lived  to  curse  my  natal  day. 
And  Love,  that  thus  can  lingering  slay. 

My  wounded  soul,  my  bleeding  breast, 
Can  patience  preach  thee  into  rest  ? 
Alas !  too  late,  I  dearly  know 
That  joy  is  harbinger  of  woe. 


THOU  ART  NOT  FALSE,  BUT  THOU  ART 

FICKLE. 

Thoo  art  not  fldse,  but  thou  art  fickle,      ^ 
To  those  thyself  so  fondly  sought ;  jO 

The  tears  that  thou  hast  forced  to  trickle     V 
Are  doubly  bitter  from  that  thought :         \ 

TIs  this  which  breaks  the  heart  thou^ievest,  J 

Too  well  thou  lov*st — too  sooq^bu  leavest 

The  wholly  fiilse  the  heapii(espisea, 

And  spurns  deceivep;«id  deceit ; 
But  she  who  notfh  tii6ught  disguises, 

Wliose  love  i^a/sinccre  as  sweet, — 
When  she  can  d^ge  who  loved  so  truly, 
It  feels  what  s>mie  has  felt  so  newly. 


To  dream  of  Joy  and  wake  to  sorrow 
Is  doom'd  to  all  who  lov«  or  live ; 

And  if,  when  conscious  on  the  morrow. 
We  scarce  our  fimcy  can  forgive. 

That  cheated  us  in  slumber  only. 

To  leave  the  waking  soul  more  lonely. 

What  must  they  feel  whom  no  (Use  vision, 
But  truest,  tcnderest  passion  warm'd  ? 

Sincere,  but  swift  in  sad  transition ; 
As  if  a  dream  alone  had  charm'd  ? 

Ah  t  sure  such  grief  is  fancy's  scheming. 

And  all  thy  change  can  be  but  dreaming  I 


ON  BEING  ASKED  WHAT  WAS  THE  **  ORIGIN 

OF  LOVK" 

The  «  Origin  of  Love  I  "—Ah,  why 

That  cruel  question  ask  of  me. 
When  thou  may'st  read  in  many  an  eye 

He  starts  to  life  on  seeing  thee  ? 

And  shouldst  thou  seek  his  §nd  to  know : 
My  heart  forebodes,  my  fears  foresee. 

He  11  linger  long  in  silent  woe ; 
But  live — until  I  cease  to  be. 


C::;- 


REMEMBER  HIM,  WHOM  PASSION'S  POAVER. 

RxMxmu  him,  whom  passion's  power 

Severely,  deeply,  vainly  proved : 
Remember  thou  that  dangerous  hour 

When  neither  fell,  though  both  were  loved. 

That  yielding  breast,  that  melting  eye. 

Too  much  invited  to  be  bless'd : 
That  gentle  prayer,  that  pleading  sigh. 

The  wilder  wish  reproved,  repressed. 

Oh  I  let  roe  feel  that  aU  I  lost 

But  saved  thee  all  that  conscience  fiears ; 
And  blush  for  every  pang  it  cost 

To  spare  the  vain  remorse  of  years. 

Tet  think  of  this  when  many  a  tongue, 
Whose  busy  accents  whisper  blame. 

Would  do  the  heart  that  loved  thee  wrong. 
And  brand  a  nearly  blighted  name. 

Think  that,  whate'er  to  others,  thou 
Hast  seen  each  selfish  thought  subdued : 

I  bless  thy  purer  soul  even  new. 
Even  now,  in  midnight  solitude. 

Oh,  God  1  that  we  had  met  in  time. 

Our  hearts  as  fond,  thy  hand  more  f^ ; 

When  thou  hadst  loved  without  a  crime. 
And  I  been  less  unworthy  thee ! 

Far  may  thy  days,  as  heretofore. 
From  this  our  gaudy  world  be  past ! 

And  that  too  bitter  moment  o'er. 
Oh !  may  such  trial  be  thy  last  1 

This  heart,  alas !  perverted  long. 
Itself  destroy'd  might  there  destroy ; 

To  meet  thee  in  the  glittering  throng. 
Would  wake  Presumption's  hope  of  Joy. 
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Thea  to  the  things  whose  hUsi  or  troe. 
Like  mine,  Ss  wild  and  worthlcsi  all. 

That  worid  resign — such  scenes  forego. 
Where  those  who  feel  must  sorely  ML 

Thy  youth,  thy  charms,  thy  tenderness. 
Thy  soul  flrom  long  seclusion  pure ; 

From  what  even  here  hath  pass*d,  may  guess 
What  there  thy  hosom  must  endure. 

Oh  1  pardon  that  imploring  tear, 
Since  not  hy  Ylrtne  shed  in  vain, 

My  frenzf  drew  fh>m  eyes  so  dear ; 
For  me  they  shall  not  weep  again. 

Though  long  and  moumflil  must  it  be. 
The  thought  that  we  no  more  may  meet ; 

Tet  I  deserve  the  stem  decree. 
And  almost  deem  the  sentence  sweet 

Still,  had  I  loTcd  thee  less,  my  heart 
Had  then  less  sacrificed  to  thine ; 

It  felt  not  half  so  much  to  part. 
As  if  its  guilt  had  made  thee  mine. 


1813. 


ON  LORD  THUBLOWS  POEMS,  i 

Wrxv  Thurlow  this  damn*d  nonsense  sent, 

(I  hope  I  am  not  violent) 

Nor  men  nor  gods  knew  what  he  meant. 

And  since  not  eVn  our  Rogers*  praise 
To  common  sense  his  thoughts  could  raise- 
Why  would  they  let  him  print  his  lays  ? 


To  me,  divine  ApoUo,  grant — O I 
Hermilda's  first  and  second  canto, 
I*m  fitting  up  a  new  portmanteau ; 

And  thus  to  ftimish  decent  lining. 
My  own  and  others'  bays  I*m  twining- 
So,  gentle  Thuilow,  throw  me  thine  in. 


TO  LORD  THURLOW. 

**  I  Ujr  mv  branch  of  lanral  down. 
Then  cnu«  to  Torm  Apollo's  crown 
LcC  •verj  other  brins  his  own.** 

Lord  Tkurioto*$  line$  to  ifr.  Rogen. 

**  I  lay  mjf  hrauek  of  laurel  dounu'* 

Thoo  "  lay  thy  branch  of  latirtl  down !  '* 
Why,  what  thou  *st  stole  la  not  enow ; 

>  C**  Amonir  the  many  gay  hour*  we  Mssed  tocether  In  the 
spring  of  1813,  I  remember  particularlj  the  wild  flow  of  hit 
spirits  one  erening.  when  we  had  accompanied  Mr.  Iloeeri 
home  from  some  earlr  assembif .  It  tuu>pened  that  our  host 
had  just  receiTcd  a  nfesentation  copy  oi  a  rolume  of  poems, 
written  professedly  in  iroiuiuon  of  the  old  English  writers, 
and  containing,  like  manv  of  these  models,  a  good  deal  that 
was  striking  and  beautiful,  mizod  up  with  much  that  was  tri- 
fling, fantastic,  and  absurd.  In  rain  did  Mr.  Rogers,  In  justice 
to  the  author,  endearoar  to  direct  our  attention  to  same  of 
the  beauties  of  the  work.  In  this  sort  of  hunt  through  the 
volume,  we  at  length  lighted  on  the  discovery  thai  our  hoct, 
in  addition  to  his  sincere  approtiation  of  some  of  Its  content*, 
had  also  the  motive  of  gratitude  for  standing  by  its  author,  as 
one  of  the  poems  was  a  warm  and,  I  need  not  add.  well- 
dcserred  panegrric  on  himself.  The  opening  line  of  the 
poem  was.  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  *  Wlien  Rogers  o'er  this 
labour  bent : '  and  Lord  Bjrron  undertook  to  read  it  aiuud ;  — 
but  ho  found  it  impossible  to  get  beyond  the  first  two  worda 


& 


And,  wen  it  Uwfhlty  thine  own. 
Docs  Rogers  want  It  most,  or  thoa 

Keep  to  thyself  thy  wlthei^d  boi«h. 
Or  send  it  bade  to  Doctor  DMnM : 

Were  Justice  done  to  both,  I  tivw, 
He*d  have  but  Uttle,  and  thon— 


•*  J%m  tku9  to/brm  AftMoH 

A  crown  1  why,  twist  It  how  you  wlll. 
Thy  chaplet  must  be  Ibolscap  stflL 
When  next  you  visit  Delphi's  town* 

Inquire  amongst  your  fellow-lodgen, 
Theyli  tell  you  Phnbus  gave  Us  crawn. 

Some  years  before  your  birth,  to  Rogers 

«  La  eecfy  oUur  brim^  Ua  svn." 
When  coals  to  Newcastle  are  canfed. 

And  owls  sent  to  Athens,  as  wonden, 
From  his  spouse  when  the  Regents  unmarried. 

Or  Liverpool  weeps  o'er  his  blunders; 
When  Tories  and  Whigs  cease  to  quarrel. 

When  Castlereagh'B  wife  has  an  bdr. 
Then  Rogers  shaQ  ask  us  for  laurel. 

And  thou  shalt  have  plenty  to 


TO  THOMAS 


ucnty  tompe 
SOORE. 


»aa  m  Tiirr  td 
m  ■ORSBMONoaa-LaMB  oaoL,  may  19. 1813. 

Ok  you,  who  In  aO  names  can  tickle  the  town, 
Anacreon,  Tom  Little,  Tom  Moore,  or  Ton 
For  hang  me  if  I  know  of  which  yon  may  most  brag; 
Tour  Quarto  two-pounds,  or  your  Two-penny  Post 
Bag; 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  now  to  my  letter — to  yovrs  'tis  an  answer- 
To-morrow  be  with  me,  as  soon  as  you  can,  sir. 
All  ready  and  dress'd  flnr  proceeding  to  spunge  on 
(According  to  compact)  the  wit  in  the  dungeon— 
Prey  Phoebus  at  length  our  political  maUoe 
May  not  get  us  lodgings  within  the  same  palace  I 
I  suppose  that  to-night  you*re  engaged  with  some 

codgers. 
And  for  Sotheby's  Blues  have  deserted  Sam  Rogen ; 
And  I,  though  with  cold  I  have  nearly  my  death  got. 
Must  put  on  my  breeches,  and  wait  on  theHcathoote, 
But  to-morrow,  at  four,  we  will  both  play  the  Semrru, 
And  you  11  be  Catullus,  the  Regent  Mamum.  • 

CnratpiMbhed,iaik] 


Our  laughter  had  now  increiMd  Co  fodi  a  pitah  that  aoChiaf 
could  restrain  it  Two  or  three  times  he  began ;  bat  no 
sooner  had  the  words  *  MTben  Rogen'  nanfd  hia  ll|w,  thsii 
our  fit  burst  forth  afresh,  —  till  eren  Mr.  Kogers  himaelC  with 
all  his  feeling  of  our  injustice,  found  It  fmpoesibie  not  to  join 
us.  A  day  or  two  after.  Lord  Byron  sent  me  the  following : — 
*  Mr  dear  Moore,  *  When  Ronrs '  must  not  aea  the  enrlmod. 
which  I  send  for  your  pcrusfL '  ** — Moobb.} 

to  understand  the  ftdl  foroeof 

referred  to  Bf  uretns'a  notes  on 

tus.  entitled  /■  GeMtrvn;   bat 

ly  tcomAU  abuse  of  the  fistroarite 


^  [The  reader  who  wish^ 
this  scandalous  Insim 
a  celebrated  poem  of 
consisting,  in  iact,  of  sari 
Mamttrra :  — 


**  Quis  hoe  potest  Tldere  ?  quit  notert  patl. 
Nisi  impudicus  et  vorax  et  helluo  ? 
Mainurraro  habere  quod  comata  Gallia 
Habebat  uactun.  et  ultima  Britaanla  >"  kc 


I 
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IMPROMPTU,  IN  REPLY  TO  A  FRIEND. 

Whbk,  from  the  heart  when  Sorrow  sits, 

Her  dusky  shadow  mounts  too  high. 
And  o*er  the  changing  aspect  flits. 

And  clouds  the  brow,  or  flUs  the  eye ; 
Heed  not  that  gloom,  which  soon  shall  sink : 

My  thoughts  their  dungeon  know  too  well ; 
Back  to  my  breast  the  wanderers  shrink, 

And  droop  within  their  silent  ceU.  ^ 

September,  181S. 


SONNET,  TO  GENEVRA. 

Tuixa  eyes*  blue  tenderness,  thy  long  fidr  hair, 
And  the  wan  lustre  of  thy  features — caught 
From  contemplation — where  serenely  wrought. 

Seems  Sorrow's  softness  charm*d  from  its  despair-^ 

Have  thrown  such  speaking  sadness  In  thine  air, 
That  — but  I  know  thy  blessed  bosom  fraught 
With  mines  of  unalloy*d  and  stainless  thought  — 

I  should  have  dcem*d  thee  doom'd  to  earthly  care. 

MTlth  such  an  aspect,  by  his  ooloun  blent. 
When  finom  his  beauty-breathing  pencil  bom, 

(Except  that  thou  hast  nothing  to  repent) 
The  Bfagdalen  of  Guldo  saw  the  mom  — 

Such  seem*st  thou— > but  how  much  more  excellent ! 
With  nought  Remorse  can  claim — nor  Virtue  scorn. 

December  17.  ISia.* 


SONNET,  TO  THE  SAME. 

Tht  cheek  is  pale  with  thought,  but  not  from  woe. 
And  yet  so  lovely,  that  if  Mirth  could  flush 
Its  rose  of  whiteness  with  the  brightest  blush. 

My  heart  would  wish  away  that  ruder  glow : 

And  dasxle  not  thy  deep-Uue  eyes  —  but,  oh  I 
While  gaiing  on  them  sterner  eyes  will  gush. 
And  into  mine  my  mother's  weakness  rush. 

Soft  as  the  last  drops  round  heaven's  airy  bow. 

For,  through  thy  long  dark  lashes  low  depending. 
The  soul  of  melancholy  Gentleness 

Gleams  Uke  a  seraph  from  the  sky  descending. 
Above  all  pain,  yet  pitying  all  distress ; 

At  once  such  mi^esty  wiUi  sweetness  blending, 
I  worship  more,  but  cannot  love  thee  less. 

December  17.  1813. 


1  [Thete  rertet  are  lald  to  h«r«  dropped  from  the  Foet'i 
pen,  to  excuse  a  transient  expression  of  melancholj  which 
orerdouded  tlie  general  galetj*.  It  was  impossible  to  obserre 
his  interesting  countenance,  expressire  of  a  dejection  be- 
longing neither  to  his  rank,  his  aige,  nor  his  success,  without 
feeling  an  indefinable  curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  it  had  a 
deeper  cause  than  habit  or  constitutional  temperament.  It 
was  obviously  of  a  degree  incalculably  more  serious  than  that 
alluded  to  by  Prince  Arthur — 

— '1  remember  when  I  was  in  France 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  for  wantonness.' 

But,  howsoerer  derlred,  this.  Joined  to  Lord  Byron's  air  of 
mingling  In  amusements  and  sports  as  if  he  contemned  them, 
and  felt  that  his  sphere  was  lar  aboTe  the  fHvolous  crowd 
which  stu-rounded  lilmf  gave  a  strong  effect  of  colouring  to  a 


FROM  THE  P0RTUGX7ESE. 

**T1I  Ml  OSAMAS.** 

Iir  moments  to  delight  devoted, 

**  My  life  I "  with  tenderest  tone,  you  cry ; 
Dear  words  !  on  which  my  heart  had  doted. 

If  youth  could  neither  flule  nor  die. 

To  death  even  hours  like  these  must  roll. 
Ah  !  then  repeat  those  accents  never ; 

Or  change  *<  my  Ufe  I "  into  "  my  soul  1 " 
Which,  like  my  love^  exists  for  ever. 

ANOTBSR  vaasioN. 
Tod  call  me  still  your  UJb, — Oh  I  change  the  word- 

Life  is  as  transient  as  the  Lnoonstant  sigh  : 
Say  rather  I  *m  your  soul ;  more  Just  that  name. 

For,  like  the  soul,  my  love  can  never  die. 


r.\ 


THE  DEVIL'S  DRIVE ; 

▲N   DNriVISHXD   MHArSODT.' 

Thb  Devil  retum'd  to  hell  by  two. 

And  he  stay'd  at  home  till  flve ; 
When  he  dined  on  some  homicides  done  in  roffodt. 

And  a  rebel  or  so  in  an  IrUh  stew, 
And  sausages  made  of  a  self>slain  Jew — 
And  bethought  himself  what  next  to  do, 

•*  And,"  qnoth  he, "  I  Tl  take  a  drive. 
I  walk'd  in  the  morning.  111  ride  to-night ; 
In  darkness  my  children  take  most  delight. 

And  1 11  see  how  my  favourites  thrive. 

**  And  what  shall  I  ride  in  7"  quoth  Ludfier  then — 

"  If  I  fbUow'd  my  taste,  indeed, 
I  should  mount  in  a  waggon  of  woimded  men. 

And  smile  to  see  them  bleed. 
But  these  will  be  fumish'd  again  and  again. 

And  at  present  my  purpose  is  speed ; 
To  see  my  manor  as  much  as  I  may, 
And  watch  that  no  souls  shall  be  poach'd  away; 

**  I  have  a  state-coadi  at  Cariton  House, 

A  chariot  in  Seymour  Place ; 
But  they  're  lent  to  two  friends,  who  make  me  amends 

By  driving  my  fkvourite  pace : 
And  they  handle  their  reins  with  such  a  grace, 
I  have  something  for  both  at  the  end  of  their  race. 

"  So  now  for  the  earth  to  take  my  chance." 

Then  up  to  the  earth  sprung  he  ; 
And  making  a  jump  from  Moscow  to  France, 

He  stepp'd  across  the  sea. 
And  rested  his  hoof  on  a  turnpike  rood, 
Vo  very  great  way  from  a  bishop's  abode. 

character  whose  tints  were  otherwise  romantic  —  Sia  Wal- 
na  Scott.] 

*  [**  Redde  some  Italian,  and  wrote  two  sonnets.  T  nerer 
wrote  but  one  sonnet  before,  and  that  was  not  in  earnest,  and 
manT  years  ago,  as  an  exercise— and  I  will  never  write 
another.  Thev  are  the  most  puling,  petrUVing ,  stupidly  pla> 
tonic  compositions."  — Bjfron  Diarpt  181S.J 

s  [**  1  have  lately  written  a  wild,  rambling,  unfinished  rhap- 
sody, called '  The  Devirs  Drive,'  the  notion  of  which  I  took 
from  Porson's  *  DevU's  Walk .'  *'  —  B^rom  Diary,  1812.  **  Of 
this  strange,  wild  poem,'*  says  Moore,  **  the  only  copy  that 
Lord  Dyron,  I  beliere,  ever  wrote,  he  presented  to  liord 
Holland.  Though  with  a  good  deal  of  vicour  and  Imagi- 
nation, It  Is,  for  the  most  part,  rather  clumsily  exocutra, 
wanting  the  point  and  condensation  of  those  clever  verses  of 
Mr.  Coleridge,  which  Lord  Bvron,  adopting  a  notlou  long  pre- 
valent, has  attributed  to  Proressor  Porson."] 
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But  tint  IS  he  flew,  I  forgot  to  saj. 
That  he  horer'd  a  moment  upon  his  wmj 

To  look  upon  Leipsic  plain ; 
And  so  sweet  to  his  eje  was  Its  sulphury  glare, 
And  so  soft  to  his  ear  was  the  07  of  despair. 

That  he  perch*d  on  a  mountain  of  slain ; 
And  he  gazed  with  delight  from  its  growing  height. 
Nor  often  on  earth  had  he  seen  such  a  sight. 

Nor  his  work  done  half  as  well : 
For  the  field  ran  so  red  with  the  hlood  of  the  dead. 

That  it  Uush'd  like  the  wares  of  hell  I 

Then  toudly,  and  wildly,  and  long  laugh*d  he : 

**  Methinks  they  have  here  little  need  of  me  /  ** 
•     -         •  •  •  • 

But  the  softest  note  that  soothed  his  car 

>yas  the  sound  of  a  widow  sighing : 
And  the  sweetest  sight  was  the  icy  tear. 
Which  horror  ftose  in  the  blue  eye  dear 

Of  a  maid  by  her  lover  lying — 
As  round  her  fell  her  long  fidr  hair ; 
And  she  look'd  to  heaven  with  that  flrenaied  air, 
Which  seem'd  to  ask  if  a  God  were  there  I 
And,  stretched  by  the  wall  of  a  ruin*d  hut. 
With  its  hollow  cheek,  and  eyes  half  shut, 

A  child  of  fiunine  dying : 
And  the  carnage  begun,  when  resistance  is  done. 

And  the  611  of  the  vainly  flying  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  the  Devil  has  reach*d  our  cUift  so  white. 

And  what  did  he  there,  I  pny  7 
If  his  eyes  were  good,  he  but  saw  by  night 

What  we  see  every  day : 
But  he  made  a  tour,  and  kept  a  journal 
Of  aO  the  wondrous  si^ts  nocturnal. 
And  he  sold  it  in  shares  to  the  Mem  of  the  Aov, 
Who  bid  pretty  well — but  they  cheated  him,  though ! 

The  DevH  first  saw,  as  he  thought,  the  MaUt 

Its  foachman  and  his  coat ; 
80  instead  of  a  pistol  he  cock'd  his  tail. 

And  seised  him  by  the  throat : 
"  Aha !  **  quoth  he,  **  what  have  we  here  ? 
'TIS  a  new  barouche,  and  an  ancient  peer  I  ** 

So  he  sat  him  on  his  box  sgain. 

And  bade  him  have  no  fear. 
But  be  true  to  his  club  and  stanch  to  his  rein. 

Bis  brothel,  and  his  beer ; 
**  Next  to  seeing  a  lord  at  the  council  board, 

I  would  rather  see  him  here." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Devil  gat  next  to  Westminster, 

And  he  tum*d  to  "  the  room**  of  the  Commons  ; 
But  he  heard,  as  he  purposed  to  enter  in  there. 

That  **  the  Lords'*  had  received  a  summons  ; 
And  he  thought,  as  a  *'  qvondam  aristocrat,"     [flat ; 
He  might  peep  at  the  peers,  though  to  hear  them  were 
And  he  waik'd  up  the  house  so  like  one  of  our  own. 
That  they  say  that  he  stood  pretty  near  the  throne. 

He  saw  the  Lord  Liverpool  seemingly  wise. 
The  Lord  Westmoreland  certainly  silly, 

And  Johnny  of  Norfolk — a  man  of  some  size — 
And  Chatham,  so  like  his  friend  Billy  ; 

*  C"  I  cannot  conceiTe  how  the  rautt  hai  got  about ;  but 
to  it  U.  It  is  too  farouche :  but  truth  to  Mf ,  my  sallies  are 
not  very  playful.** — Lord  Btmm  to  Mr.  Moore,  March  IS. 


And  be  saw  the  tears  in  Lord  Eldon^  eyts^ 
Because  the  Catholics  would  not  riat. 
In  spite  of  his  prayers  and  his  praphedca ; 
And  he  heard — which  set  Satan  himsdf  a  staring-^ 
A  certain  Chief  Justice  say  something  like  sweariiy. 
And  the  Devil  wis  shock*d — and  qnoChhc, "  Imnst 
For  I  flnd  we  have  much  better  manners  below :  [go^ 
If  thus  he  harangues  when  he  panes  my  border, 
I  shaU  hint  to  friend  Bfoloch  to  call  him  to  order." 


WINDSOR  POETICS. 


the 
of 


Lines  eorapoied  on  the  irmifffn  of  hit  Bofal  TngliiMM 
Prince  Recent  befaiff  eeen  temllBg  between  the  eodlii 
Henry  VIII.  end  Charles  I.,  In  the  royal  vnnlt  at 

Famxd  for  contemptuous  brcadi  of  sacred  tlcs^ 
By  headless  Charles  see  heartless  Henry  lies ; 
Between  them  stands  another  sceptred  things 
It  moves,  it  reigns — in  all  bat  name,  a  king : 

Charles  to  his  people,  Henry  to  his  wife, 
— In  him  the  double  tyrant  starts  to  lUb; 
Justice  and  death  have  mlx'd  their  dust  in  vain. 
Each  royal  vampire  wakes  to  lifSe  again. 
Ah,  what  can  tombs  avail  I — since  these  disgorge 
The  blood  and  dust  of  both — to  moold  a  George.  ^ 


STANZAS  FOR  HUSia  > 

I  srxAK  not,  I  trace  not,  I  breathe  not  thy  mme. 
There  is  grief  in  the  sound,  there  is  guilt  In  the  fione : 
But  the  tear  which  now  bums  on  my  chedc  may  impart 
The  deep  thou^ts  that  dwell  In  that  sOenoe  of  heart. 

Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  oar  peace 
Were  those  hotirs — can  their  Joy  or  their  bitternew 
cease  7  [chain,  >^ 

We  repent  —  we  ahiure — we  wHI  break  fttxn  oor 
We  will  part,  —  we  will  fly  to — unite  it  agabi! 

Oh !  thine  be  the  gladness  and  mine  be  the  guilt  I 
Forgive  me,  adored  one ! — fomke,  if  thoa  wilt ;  — 
But  the  heart  which  is  thine  shall  expire  undebaaed. 
And  man  shall  not  break  it — whatever  thorn  may'sC 


And  stem  to  the  haughty,  but  humble  to  thee. 

This  soul,  in  its  bitterest  blackness,  shaO  be ; 

And  our  days  seem  as  swift,  and  oar  moments  man 


With  thee  by  my  side,  than  with  worlds  at  our  Ceet 

One  sigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  love. 
Shall  turn  me  or  flx,  shall  reward  or  repiofe ; 
And  the  heartless  may  wonder  at  all  I  resign — 
Thy  Up  shall  reply,  not  to  them,  but  to  nunc 

May,  iai4. 


ADDRESS  INTENDED  TO  BE  RECITED  AT 
THE  CALEDONIAN  MEETING. 

Who  hath  not  glow*d  above  the  page  where  fome 
Hath  flx'd  high  Caledon's  unconquer'd  name ; 
The  mounUin«]and  which  spum'd  the  Roman  chain. 
And  baflied  back  the  fiery-crested  Dane^ 

*  C"  Thoo  hast  aiked  me  for  a  tone,  and  I  cncIoM  yoa  an 
experiment,  which  has  cost  me  sonwihing  more  than  trouble, 
and  is,  therel'orr,  I«ss  likely  to  be  worth  jtxir  taking  any  In 
your  proposctl  setUnff.  Now.  if  it  be  so.  throw  it  into  the  fire 
without  phrase." —  Lord  Byrxm  to  Mr.  Moore,  May  10.  I8U.] 
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Whose  bright  claymore  and  hardihood  of  hand 
No  foe  could  tame— no  tyrant  could  command  ? 
That  race  is  gone— but  still  their  children  breathe, 
And  glory  crowns  them  with  redoubled  wreath : 
O'er  Gael  and  Saxon  mingling  banners  shine, 
And,  England  r  add  their  stubborn  strength  to  thine. 
The  blood  which  llow'd  with  Wallace  flows  as  free, 
But  now  'tis  only  shed  for  ftme  and  thee  I 
Oh !  pass  not  by  the  northern  veteran's  daim. 
But  give  support— the  world  hath  given  him  fkme  1 

The  humbler  ranks,  the  lowly  brave,  who  bled 
While  cheerly  following  where  the  mighty  led— 
Who  sleep  beneath  the  undistinguish'd  sod 
Where  happier  comrades  in  their  triumph  trod. 
To  us  bequeath— tis  all  their  Ikte  allows — 
The  sireless  oflkpring  and  the  lonely  spouse  : 
She  on  high  Albyn's  duslcy  hills  may  raise 
The  tearftil  eye  in  melancholy  gaze. 
Or  view,  while  shadowy  auguries  disclose 
The  Highland  seer's  anticipated  woes. 
The  bleeding  phantom  of  each  martial  form 
Dim  in  the  cloud,  or  darkling  in  the  storm ; 
While  sad,  she  chants  the  solitary  song. 
The  soft  lament  for  him  who  tanrics  long— 
For  him,  whose  distant  relics  vainly  crave 
The  Coronach's  wild  requiem  to  the  brave  1 

*T  is  Heaven — ^not  man — must  charm  away  the  woe, 
Which  bunts  when  Nature's  feelings  newly  flow ; 
Yet  tenderness  and  time  may  rob  the  tear 
Of  half  Its  bitterness  for  one  so  dear ; 
A  nation's  gratitude  perchance  may  spread 
A  thomless  pillow  for  the  widow'd  head ; 
May  lighten  well  hec  heart's  maternal  care. 
And  wean  from  penury  the  soldier's  heir. 

May.  1814. 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  EPISTLE  TO  THOMAS 

MOORE. 

*'  What  say  /?** — not  a  syllable  frtrther  in  prose ; 
I'm  your  man  **  of  all  measures,"  dear  Tom, — so 

here  goesl 
Here  goes,  for  a  swim  on  the  stream  of  old  Time, 
On  those  buoyant  supporters,  the  bladders  of  rhyme. 
If  our  weight  breaks  them  down,  and  we  sink  in  the 

flood. 
We  are  smother'd,  at  least,  in  respectable  mud. 
Where  the  Divers  of  Bathos  lie  drown'd  in  a  heap, 
And  Southey's  last  Psan  has  pillow'd  his  sleep ; 
That  **  Felo  de  se"  who,  half  drunk  with  his  malmsey, 
Walk'd  out  of  his  depth  and  was  lost  in  a  calm  sea. 
Singing  **  Glory  to  God  "  in  a  spick  and  span  stanaa. 
The  like  (since  Tom  Stemhold  was  choked)  never 

man  saw. 

The  papers  have  told  you,  no  doubt,  of  the  fusses. 
The  fites,  and  the  gapings  to  get  at  these  Russes,  i  — 
Of  his  Majesty's  suite,  up  from  coachman  to  Het- 

man, — 
And  what  dignity  declcs  the  flat  fkce  of  the  great  man. 

1  [**  The  newsMpen  will  tell  you  all  that  Is  to  be  told  of 
emperon,  &c  Tber  bare  dined  and  supped,  .ind  ihown 
timr  flat  facet  ia  aU  thoroughfares  and  seTeral  aalooni. 
Their  uniforms  are  rery  becoming,  but  rather  short  in  the 
slUrtt ;  and  their  oonTertation  is  a  catechism,  for  which,  and 
the  answers,  I  refer  you  to  those  who  lure  heard  it."  —  Lord 
Byron  to  Mr,  Moore,  June  14. 1814.] 


I  saw  him,  last  week,  at  two  balls  and  a  party,— 
For  a  prince,  his  demeanour  was  rather  too  hearty, 
Tou  know,  W9  are  used  to  quite  diflierent  graces, 


The  Czar's  look,  I  own,was  much  brighter  and  brisker. 
But  then  he  is  sadly  deflcient  In  whisker ; 
And  wore  but  a  starless  blue  coat,  and  in  kersey- 
-mere  breeches  whisk'd  round,  in  a  waits  with  the 

Jersey, 
Who,  lovely  as  ever,  seem'd  Just  as  delighted 
With  nuOesty's  presence  aa  those  she  invited. 


June,  1814. 


0=- 


CONDOLATORY  ADDRESS 

TO    SAaAK    COUMTESS     OW    JSaaET,    Oir    THB     PaiNCB 

axosiiT's  aiTuaHiHO  Hza  picruax  to  Mas.  mzx.  * 

When  the  vain  triumph  of  the  imperial  lord, 
'Whom  servile  Rome  obey'd,  and  yet  abhorr'd. 
Gave  to  the  vulgar  gaae  each  glorious  bust. 
That  left  a  likeness  of  the  brave,  or  just ; 
NMiat  most  admired  each  scrutinising  eye 
Of  all  that  deck'd  that  passing  pageantry  ? 
'What  spread  firom  tsuce  to  face  that  wondering  air  ? 
The  thought  of  Brutus — for  his  ^vas  not  there  I 
That  absence  proved  his  worth, — that  absence  flx'd 
His  memory  on  the  longing  mind,  unmiz'd ; 
And  more  decreed  his  glory  to  endure. 
Than  all  a  gold  Colossus  could  secure. 

If  thus,  fair  Jersey,  our  desiring  gaae 
Search  for  thy  form,  in  vain  and  mute  amaze. 
Amidst  those  pictured  charms,  whose  loveliness. 
Bright  though  they  be,  thine  own  had  render'd  less ; 
If  he,  that  vain  old  man,  whom  truth  admits 
Heir  of  his  father's  crown,  and  of  his  wits, 
If  his  corrupted  eye,  and  wither'd  heart. 
Could  with  thy  gentle  image  bear  depart ; 
That  tasteless  shame  be  his,  and  ours  the  grief, 
To  gaze  on  Beauty's  band  without  its  chief: 
Tet  comfort  still  one  selflsh  thought  imparts. 
We  lose  the  portrait,  but  preserve  our  hearts. 

What  can  his  vaulted  gallery  now  disclose  ? 
A  garden  with  all  flowers -~  except  the  rose ;  — 
A  fount  that  only  wants  its  living  stream ; 
A  night,  with  every  star,  save  Dlan's  beam. 
Lost  to  our  eyes  the  present  forms  shall  be. 
That  turn  firom  tracing  them  to  dream  of  thee ; 
And  more  on  that  recall'd  resemblance  pause. 
Than  all  he  MhaU  not  force  on  our  appbiuse. 

Long  may  thy  yet  meridian  lustre  shine. 
With  all  that  Virtue  asks  of  Homage  thine : 
The  symmetry  of  youth — the  grace  of  mien-* 
The  eye  that  gladdens  —  and  the  brow  serene ; 
The  glossy  darltness  of  that  clustering  hair, 
^Vhich  shades,  yet  shows  that  forehead  more  than  fair ! 
Each  glance  that  wins  us,  and  the  life  that  throws 
A  spell  which  will  not  let  our  looks  repose, 

*  r**  The  newspapers  hare  got  hold  (I  know  not  how)  of 
the  Condolatory  Address  to  Ladj  Jersey  on  the  picture-al>- 
ductionbyour  Regent,  and  tiave  published  tliem— >with  mj 
name,  too,  smack— witliout  eren  asking  leave,  or  inquiring 
whether  or  nol  D — n  their  impudcuce,  and  d — n  every 
thing.  It  has  put  me  out  of  patience,  and  so —  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  it.'' — 'Byron  Letien.} 
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But  turn  to  gue  again,  and  And  anew 
Some  chann  that  well  rewards  another  view. 
These  are  not  lessen*d,  these  are  still  as  bright, 
Albeit  too  dazzling  for  a  dotard's  sight ; 
And  those  must  wait  till  eT'ry  charm  is  gone, 
TV>  please  the  paltry  heart  that  pleases  none :  — 
That  dull  cold  sensualist,  whose  sicklj  eye 
In  envious  dimness  pass*d  thy  portrait  by ; 
Who  rack*d  hb  little  spirit  to  combine 
Its  hate  of  Fntdomt  loveliness,  and  thhu. 

August,  1814. 


TO  BELSHAZZAB. 


BsLSHAzzAR  I  ffom  the  banquet  turn. 

Nor  in  thy  sensual  fiUness  foil ; 
Behold !  while  yet  before  thee  bum 

The  graven  words,  the  glowing  walL 
Many  a  despot  men  miscall 

Crown*d  and  anointed  fhom  on  high ; 
But  thou,  the  weakest,  worst  of  all — 

Is  it  not  written,  thou  must  die  ? 

Oo  I  dash  the  roses  firom  thy  brow-^ 

Grey  hairs  but  poorly  wreathe  with  them ; 
Touth*s  garlands  misbecome  thee  now. 

More  than  thy  very  diadem. 
Where  thou  hast  tarnish'd  ever>'  gem :  — 

Then  throw  the  worthless  bauble  by. 
Which,  worn  by  thee,  ev*n  slaves  contemn ; 

And  learn  like  better  men  to  die  1 

Oh !  early  in  the  balance  welgh'd. 

And  ever  light  of  word  and  worth* 
Whose  soul  expired  ere  youth  decay*d. 

And  left  thee  but  a  mass  of  earth. 
To  see  thee  moves  the  scomer's  mirth : 

But  tears  in  Hope's  averted  eye 
Lament  that  even  thou  hadst  birth — 

Unfit  to  govern,  live,  or  die. 


For  them  the  voice  of  fistal  mirth 

Grows  hush*d,  thtir  mama  the  only  soond ; 

While  deep  Remanbranee  poun  to  Worth 
The  goblet*s  tributary  nmnd. 

A  theme  to  crowds  that  knew  them  not. 

Lamented  by  admiring  foes, 
Who  would  not  share  their  glorious  lot ; 

Who  would  not  die  the  death  thry  chose  ? 

And,  gallant  Parker  I  thus  enshrined 
Thy  life,  thy  foil,  thy  fome  shall  be  ; 

And  early  valour,  glowing  find 
A  model  in  thy  memoiy. 

But  there  are  breasts  that  bleed  with  thee 
In  woe,  that  glory  cannot  qodl ; 

And  shuddering  hear  of  vktory. 
Where  one  so  dear,  so  danntless,  fdL 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
SIR  PETER  PARKER,  BART,  i 

Tkx&s  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 

A  mourner  o'er  the  humblest  grave ; 

But  nations  swell  the  fVmeral  cry. 
And  Triumph  weeps  above  the  brave. 

For  them  is  Sorrow's  purest  sigh  ? 

O'er  Ocean's  heaving  bosom  sent : 
In  vain  their  bones  unburied  lie. 

All  earth  becomes  their  monument !  / 


A  tomb  is  theirs  on  every  page. 
An  epitaph  on  every  tongue; 

The  present  hours,  the  future  age. 
For  them  bewail,  to  them  belong. 


/ 


I  TThit  gallant  officer  fell  in  August,  IRH,  In  hU  ttrenty- 
ninth  jrear,  whilst  commandin{(,  on  shore,  a  party  belonging 
to  his  ship,  the  Menelaus,  and  animating  them.  In  tcorrainff 
the  American  camp  near  Baltimore.  He  was  Lord  Byron 'i 
first  cousin  ;  but  tbey  had  never  met  since  boyhood.} 

•  [These  rerses  were  piren  hy  Lord  BjTon  to  Mr.  Power, 
of  the  Strand,  who  has  publishrd  them,  with  rcry  bcautirul 
music  by  Sir  John  Stevenson. — "1  feci  merry  enough  to 
send  yx>u  a  sad  song.  An  event,  the  d'j.ith  of  poor  Dorset, 
(see  antit  p.  3S4.)aiul  the  recollection  of  what  1  once  felt,  and 


& 


"Where  shall  they  turn  to  monni  thee 
When  cease  to  hear  thy  cherish'd 

Time  cannot  teach  forgetlUnca, 
WhUe  Griefs  full  heart  Is  fcd  by  Fame. 


Alas  1  for  them,  though  not  for  thee, 
They  cannot  choose  but  weep  the  more ; 

Deep  for  the  dead  the  grief  must  be. 
Who  ne*er  gave  cause  to  mourn  before. 

October.  U14. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC.  * 


**  O  Lachrynaram  foos,  tenero  sacros 
Docentlum  ortui  ex  uimo :  quater 
Felix  i  in  imo  qui  sealenteni 
Pectora  te,  pta  Njmpha,  teuit.** 

Gaay's  P( 


TuB&x  *s  not  a  Joy  the  world  can  give  Uhc  that  it 

takes  away. 
When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling's 

dull  decay ; 
*Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush  alone, 

which  fodes  so  fost. 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youth 

itself  be  past 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  of 

happiness 
Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  of  ez- 


The  magnet  of  their  course  Is  gone,  or  only  points  in 

vain 
The  shore  to  which  their  shiver'd  sail  shall  never 

stretch  again. 

Then  the  mortal  coldness  of   the  soul  like  death 

itself  comes  down ; 
It  cannot  feel  for  others*  woes,  it  dare  not  dream  its 

own; 

ougfat  to  hare  felt  now,  but  cooM  not — set  me  pondertaf, 
and  finally  into  the  train  of  thought  which  you  have  in  your 
hands.  I  wrote  them  with  a  view  to  your  'setting  them,  and 
as  a  present  to  Power,  if  he  would  accept  the  woi^  and  yew 
did  not  thinli  yourself  degraded,  for  once  In  a  way,  by  mar- 
nring  them  to  music  I  don't  care  what  Power  says  to  secure 
the  property  of  the  song,  so  that  tt  Is  nor  complimentary  to 
me,  nor  anv  thing  atwut  * eondeaoending '  or  *noble  author' 
—  both  'vile  phrases,*  as  Polooius  says.'*— Lent  B^nm  t» 
Sir.  Moore,'] 
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That  heavy  chill  has  firosen  o*er  the  fountain  of  our 

tean. 
And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still»  *tis  where  the 

Ice  appeari.. 

Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and  mirth 

distract  the  hreast. 
Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more  their 

former  hope  of  rest ; 
*Tis  but  as  ivy-leaves  around   the   ruin*d   turret 

wreath. 
All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and 

grey  beneath. 

Oh  could  1  feel  as  I  have  felt, — or  be  what  I  have 

been. 
Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept,  o>r  many  a 

vanished  scene ; 
As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish 

■though  they  be. 
So  midst  the  witherU  waste  of  life^  those  tears  would 

flow  to  mti.^ 

March.  181&. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

THsas  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 

With  a  magic  like  thee  ; 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me  : 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean's  pausing. 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming, 
And  the  lull*d  winds  seem  dreaming. 

And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 
Her  bright  chain  o'er  the  deep  ; 

WhoM  breast  is  gently  heaving,. 
As  an  infant's  asltep  : 

So  tlie  spirit  bows  before  thee. 

To  listen  and  adore  thee ; 

With  a  frdl  but  soft  emotion, 

Like  the  swell  of  Summer's  ocean. 


ON  NAPOL£ON*S  ESCAPE  FROM  ELBA. 

Oncx  fidrly  set  out  on  his  party  of  pleasure. 
Taking  towns  at  his  liking,  and  crowns  at  his  leisure. 
From  Elba  to  Lyons  and  Paris  he  goes, 
Making  balls  for  the  ladies,,  and  bows  to  his  foes.' 

March,  27.  1819. 

I  [u  Do  joa  remember  the  lines  I  sent  too  early  last  year  ? 
I  don't  wUh  (like  Mr.  Fitzgerald)  to  claim  the  character  of 
*  Vate*,*  In  all  iti  trantlation*,— but  were  thejrnot  a  little 
prophetic  7  1  mean  tboie  beginning,  *  There's  not  a  joj  the 
world  can  give,*  &&,  on  which  I  pique  mjrieir  as  being  the 
truest,  though  the  most  melancholy*  I  ever  wrote."  —  ^rois 
Letters,  March,  181&I 

s  [**  I  can  forglTe  the  rogue  for  utterly  fiilalfying  every  tine 
of  mine  Ode  —  which  I  take  to  be  the  last  and  uttermost 
stretch  of  human  magnanimity.  Do  you  remember  the  story 
of  a  certain  abb£,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Swedish  con- 
stitution, and  (irovod  It  indissoluble  and  eternal  ?  Just  as  he 
had  corrected  Uie  lost  sheet,  news  came  that  Gustavus  the 
Third  had  destroyed  this  immortal  goremment.  '  Sir,*  quoth 
the  ahb^, '  the  King  of  Sweden  may  orerthrow  the  constitution, 
bat  not  my  teoA  /  / '  I  think  of  the  abbif ,  but  not  with  him. 
M:ddng  every  allowance  Cor  talent  and  most  consiunmate 
daring,  there  is,  after  all,  a  good  deal  in  luck  or  destiny.  He 
might  have  been  stopped  vj  our  frigates,  or  wrecked  in  the 
Giuf  of  Lyons,  which  is  particularly  tempestuous— or— a 


0^ 


ODE  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

L 
Wb  do  not  curse  thee,  Waterloo  I 
Though  Freedom*s  blood  thy  plain  bedew  ; 
There  'twas  shed,  but  is  not  sunk  — 
Rising  ftrom  each  gory  trunk. 
Like  the  water-spout  fhrni  ocean. 
With  a  strong  and  growing  motion  — 
It  soars,  and  mingles  in  the  air. 
With  that  of  lost  Labedoyere  — 
With  that  of  him  whose  honour'd  grave 
Contains  the  **  bravest  of  the  brave." 
A  crimson  cloud  it  spreads  and  glows. 
But  shall  return  to  whence  it  rose ; 
When  'tis  ftdl  'twill  burst  asunder  — 
Never  yet  was  heard  such  thunder. 
As  then  shall  shake  the  world  with  wonder— 
Never  yet  was  seen  such  lightning 
As  o'er  heaven  shall  then  be  bright'ning  1 
Like  the  Wormwood  Star  foretold 
By  the  sainted  Seer  of  old, 
Show'ring  down  a  fiery  flood, 
Turning  rivers  into  blood.  > 

IL 

The  chief  has  (alien,  but  not  by  you. 

Vanquishers  of  Waterloo  1 

When  the  soldier  citizen 

Sway'd  not  o'er  his  fellow-men  — 

Save  in  deeds  that  led  them  on 

Where  Glory  smiled  on  Freedom's  son — 

Who,  of  all  the  despots  banded. 
With  that  youthftil  chief  competed  7 
Who  could  boast  o'er  France  defeated. 

Till  lone  Tyranny  commanded  ? 

Till,  goaded  by  ambition's  sting. 

The  Hero  sunk  into  the  King  7 

Then  he  fell :  — so  perish  all. 

Who  would  men  by  man  enthrall  1 

IIL 
And  thou,  too^  of  the  snow-white  plume  I  ^ 
Whose  realm  revised  thee  ev'n  a  tomb ;  * 
Better  hadst  thou  still  been  leading 
France  o'er  hosts  of  hirelings  bleeding. 
Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame 
For  a  meanly  royal  name  ; 
Such  as  he  of  Naples  wears. 
Who  thy  blood-bought  title  bears. 
Little  didst  thou  deem,  when  dashing 
On  thy  war-horse  through  the  ranks 
Like  a  stream  which  burst  its  banks. 
While  helmets  deft,  and  sabres  clashingi 

thousand  things.    But  he  Is  certainly  fbrtune's  (kroorlte.**  .- 
Byron  Letters,  March,  18 IS.] 

s  See  Rev.  chap.  Till.  e.  7,  &e.  '*  The  first  angel  sounded, 
and  there  followed  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  blood,**  &c  v. 
8.  "  And  the  second  angel  sounded,  and  as  it  were  a  great 
mountain  burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  the  sea  t  and  the 
third  part  of  the  sea  becune  blood,"  &c.  v.  10.  '*  And  the 
third  angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a  great  star  from  hearen, 
burning  as  It  were  a  lamp ;  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part  of 
the  rlTers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of  waters."  «.  11.  **  And 
the  name  of  the  star  is  called  IVormwood :  and  the  third  part 
of  the  waters  became  uformwood ;  and  many  men  died  of^tlie 
waters,  because  they  were  made  bitter.** 

*  [**  Poor  dear  Murat,  what  an  end  t  His  white  plume  used 
to  be  a  rallying  point  in  battle,  like  Henry  the  Fourth's.  He 
reAised  a  confessor  and  a  bandage;  so  would  neither  sufiter 
his  soul  nor  body  to  be  bandagedT"  —  i^yron  Letter*.  I 

*  Murat's  remains  are  said  to  hare  been  torn  from  the  grave 
and  burnt. 
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Shone  and  shiver'd  fkst  around  thee  — 

Of  the  fkte  at  last  which  found  thee : 

Was  that  haughty  plume  laid  low 

By  a  ilaYe*s  dishonest  hlow  ? 

Once  —  as  the  Moon  sways  o*er  the  tide. 

It  roU'd  in  air,  the  warrior's  guide ; 

Through  the  smoke-created  night 

Of  the  black  and  sulphurous  fight. 

The  soldier  raised  his  seeking  eye 

To  catch  that  crest's  ascendency  — 

And  as  it  onward  rolling  rose. 

So  moTed  his  heart  upon  our  foes. 

There,  where  death's  brief  pong  was  quickest, 

And  the  battle's  wreck  lay  thickest, 

Stzew'd  beneath  the  advancing  banner 

Of  the  eaj^e's  burning  crest  — 
(There  with  thunder-clouds  to  fan  her, 
jyho  could  then  her  wing  arrest  — 

Victory  beaming  flrom  her  breast  ?) 
'While  the  broken  line  enlarging 

Fell,  or  fled  along  the  plain ; 
There  be  sure  was  Murat  charging  ! 

There  he  ne'er  shall  charge  again  ! 

TV. 
O'er  glories  gone  the  iuTaden  march. 
Weeps  Triumph  o'er  each  levell'd  arch  — 
But  let  Freedom  refoice. 
With  her  heart  in  her  voice ; 
But,  her  hand  on  her  sword. 
Doubly  shall  she  be  adored ; 
France  hath  twice  too  well  been  taught 
The  **  moral  lesson  **  dearly  bought  — 
Her  safety  sits  not  on  a  throne. 
With  Capet  or  Napoleon  ! 
But  in  equal  rights  and  laws. 
Hearts  and  hands  in  one  great  cause  — 
Freedom,  such  as  God  hath  given 
Unto  all  beneath  his  heaven. 
With  their  breath,  and  fh>m  their  birth. 
Though  Guilt  would  sweep  it  from  the  earth ; 
With  a  fierce  and  lavish  hand 
Scattering  nations*  wealth  like  sand  ; 
Pouring  nations'  blood  like  water. 
In  imperial  seas  of  slaughter ! 

V. 
But  the  heart  and  the  mind. 
And  the  voice  of  mankind. 
Shall  arise  in  communion  — 
And  who  shall  resist  that  proud  union  ? 
The  time  is  past  when  swords  subdued  — 
Man  may  die — the  soul 's  renew'd : 
Even  in  this  low  world  of  care 
Freedom  ne'er  shall  want  an  heir ; 
Millions  breathe  but  to  inherit 
Her  for  ever  bounding  spirit  — 
When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble. 
Tyrants  shall  believe  and  tremble  — > 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat  ? 
Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet.^ 

I  [M  Talking  of  politics.  M  Caleb  Quoteni  lays.  prsr  look 
at  the  conclusioa  of  mjr  *  Ode  on  Watcrioo,'  written  in  the 
year  1815,  and,  comparing  it  witli  tlie  Duke  de  Berri'i  catas- 
trophe in  i82U.  tell  me  if  I  hare  not  as  good  a  right  to  the 
character  of '  Faia,*  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  as  Fitxgeraid 
and  Coleridge?  — 

•  Crimson  tears  will  follow  ret  ;* 
and  hare  they  not  ?  "—Byron  Ltttcn,  Iti'iU.] 

*  **  All  wept,  but  particularlj  Savary,  and  a  Polish  officer 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Must  thou  go,  my  glorious  ddel^s 

Sever'd  fhmi  thy  ftithftil  fiew  ? 
Who  can  tell  thy  warrior^  grief; 

Maddening  o'er  that  long  adieu  ? 
Woman's  love,  and  frieDdship*k  aeal. 

Dear  as  both  have  been  to  me  — 
What  are  they  to  all  I  fed. 

With  a  soldier's  fidth  for  thee  ? 

Idol  of  the  soldier's  soul  I 

First  in  fight,  but  migfatlfst  now : 
Many  could  a  worid  oontrol ; 

Thee  alone  no  doom  can  bow. 
By  thy  side  for  years  I  dared 

Death  ;  and  envied  those  who  feU, 
When  their  dying  shoot  was  heard. 

Blessing  him  they  served  so  welL  * 

Would  that  I  were  cold  with  those^ 

Since  this  hour  I  live  to  see ; 
When  the  doubts  of  coward  ibes 

Scarce  dare  trust  a  man  with  thee^ 
Dreading  each  should  set  thee  tnt  I 

Oh  I  although  In  dungeons  pent^ 
All  their  chains  were  U^t  to  mc^ 

Gasing  on  thy  aoul  unbent. 

Would  the  sycophants  of  him 

Now  so  deaf  to  duty's  prayer. 
Were  his  borrow*d  ghnlcs  dim. 

In  his  native  darkness  share  ? 
Were  that  world  this  hour  his  own. 

All  thou  calmly  dost  resign. 
Could  he  purchase  with  that  throne 

Hearts  like  those  whldi  still  are  thine  ? 

My  chief,  my  king,  my  friend,  adieu  1 

Never  did  I  droop  before ; 
Never  to  my  sovereign  sue. 

As  his  foes  I  now  implore : 
AllI  ask  is  to  divide 

Every  peril  he  must  brave ; 
Sharing  by  the  hero's  side 

His  &11,  his  exile,  and  his  grave. 
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ON  THE  STAR  OF  "  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR." 

rBOM  TBB  raSNCR. 

Star  of  the  brave  I  — whose  beam  hath  shed 

Such  glory  o'er  the  quick  and  dead«- 

Thou  radiant  and  adored  deceit ! 

Which  millions  rush'd  in  arms  to  greet, — 

Wild  meteor  of  immortal  birth  I 

Why  rise  in  Heaven  to  set  on  Earth  ? 

Souls  of  slain  heroes  form'd  thy  rays ; 
Eternity  flash'd  through  thy  blaae ; 

who  had  been  exalted  from  the  ranks  bf  Boonaparte.  He 
clung  to  his  master's  knees  ;  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Keith, 
entreating  permission  to  accompanf  blm,  even  in  th« 
menial  capacity,  which  could  not  be  admitted." 

s  "  At  Waterloo,  one  man  was  leen,  whose  left  arm 
shattered  by  a  cannon  ball,  to  wrench  It  off  with  the  other, 
and  throwing  it  up  in  the  air,  exclaimed  to  his  comraiies, 
*  Vire  rEmpereur,  jusquVk  la  mort!*  There  were  many 
other  instances  of  the  like :  this,  howerer,  joa  maf  depotd 
on  as  true." — Private  LcUerJrom  BrmueU, 
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The  music  of  thy  martial  sphere 
Was  fiune  on  high  and  honour  here ; 
And  thy  light  broke  on  human  eyes. 
Like  a  volcano  of  the  sides. 

Like  lava  n>ll*d  thy  stream  of  Uood, 
And  swept  down  empires  with  its  flood ; 
Earth  rock'd  beneatk  thee  to  her  base, 
As  thou  didst  lighten  through  all  space ; 
And  the  shorn  Sun  grew  dim  in  air. 
And  set  while  thou  wert  dwelling  there. 

Before  thee  rose,  and  with  thee  grew, 

A  rainbow  of  the  loveliest  hue 

Of  three  bright  colours  i,  each  divine. 

And  fit  for  that  celestial  sign ; 

For  Freedom's  hand  had  blended  them. 

Like  tints  in  an  immortal  gem. 

One  tint  was  of  the  sunbcam*s  dyes ; 
One,  the  blue  depth  of  Seraph's  eyes ; 
One,  the  pure  Spirit's  veil  of  white 
Had  robed  in  radiance  of  its  light : 
The  three  so  mingled  did  beseem 
The  texture  of  a  heavenly  dream. 

Star  of  the  brave  I  thy  ray  is  pale, 
And  darkness  must  again  prevail  I 
But,  oh  thou  Bainbow  of  the  firee  1 
Our  tears  and  blood  must  flow  for  thee. 
When  thy  bright  promise  fiules  away, 
Our  life  is  but  a  load  of  clay. 

And  Freedom  hallows  with  her  tread 
The  silent  cities  of  the  dead ; 
For  beautlAil  in  death  are  they 
Who  proudly  fall  in  her  array  ; 
And  soon,  oh  Goddess  I  may  we  be 
For  evermore  with  them  or  thee  1 


NAPOJJEON'S  FAREWELL, 
raou  TBI  poKNca. 

Fa RK WELL  to  the  Land,  where  the  gloom  of  my  Glory 
Arose  and  o'ershadow'd  the  earth  with  her  name — 
She  abandons  me  now — but  the  page  of  her  story. 
The  brightest  or  blackest,  is  flll'd  with  my  fame. 
I  have  warr'd  with  a  world  which  vanquish'd  me  only 
When  the  meteor  of  conquest  allured  me  too  for ; 
I  have  coped  with  the  nations  which  dread  me  thus 

lonely. 
The  last  single  Captive  to  millions  in  war. 

Farewell  to  thee,  France !  when  thy  diadem  crown'd  me, 
I  made  thee  the  gem  and  the  wonder  of  earth,— 
But  thy  weakness  decrees  I  should  leave  as  I  found  thee, 
Decay'd  in  thy  glory,  and  sunk  in  thy  worth. 

I  The  tricolour. 

>  [In  the  ortginal  MS *«  A  Drwon."] 

'  Clit  'hit  po«m  Lord  Bjroa  has  abandoned  the  art,  so  pe- 
cullarlj  his  own,  of  showing  the  reader  where  his  purpose 
tends,  and  has  contented  hunself  with  presenting  a  mass  of 
powerftil  ideas  unarranged,  and  the  meaning  of  which  it  Is 
not  easj  to  attain.  A  succession  of  terrible  images  is  placed 
before  us,  iUtting  and  mixing,  and  disengaging  themselres,  as 
In  the  dream  of  a  fererish  man  —chimeras  dire,  to  whose  ex- 
istence the  mind  refUses  credit,  which  coiilnunci  and  weary 
the  ordinary  reader,  sand  baffle  the  comprelicnsion,  even  of 
those  more  accustomed  to  the  flights  of  a  poetic  muse.  T'he 
snhjfct  is  the  progress  of  utter  darkness,  until  it  becomes,  in 
Shakspeare'sjphrnsc,  the  "  burler  of  the  dead ;"  and  thoas!i<;m- 
blage  of  terrldc  Ideaa  which  the  poet  has  plaMd  before  us  only 


Oh  I  for  the  veteran  hearts  that  were  wasted 
In  strife  with  the  storm,  when  their  battles  were  won  — - 
Then  the  Eagle,  whose  gase  in  that  moment  was  blasted. 
Had  still  soar'd  with  eyes  flx'd  on  victory's  sun ! 

Farewell  to  thee,  France  I— but  when  Liberty  rallies 
Once  more  in  thy  regions,  remember  me  then  — 
The  violet  still  grows  in  the  depth  of  thy  valleys  ; 
Though  wither'd,  thy  tear  will  unfold  it  again— 
Yet,  yet,  I  may  baflle  the  hosts  that  surround  us. 
And  yet  may  thy  heart  leap  awake  to  my  voice — 
There  are  links  which  must  break  in  the  chain  that 

has  bound  us. 
Then  turn  thee  and  call  on  the  Chief  of  thy  choice ! 


ENDORSEMENT  TO  TIIE  DEED  OF  SEPAR. 
ATION,  IN  THE  APRIL  OF  1816. 

A  vsAR  ago  you  swore,  fond  she  ! 

**  To  love,  to  honour,"  and  so  forth : 
Such  was  the  vow  you  pledged  to  me. 

And  here's  exactly  what  'tis  worth. 


DARKNESS.) 


e 


I  RAD  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream.  > 
The  bright  sun  was  eatinguiah'd,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 
Rayless,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth        ' 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air; 
Mom  came  and  went — and  came,  and  brought  no  day, 
And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 
Of  this  their  desohition ;  and  all  hearts 
Were  chill'd  Into  a  selfish  prayer  for  light : 
And  they  did  live  by  watchflres — and  the  thrones. 
The  paUices  of  crowned  king^ — the  huts. 
The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell. 
Were  burnt  for  beacons ;  cities  were  consumed. 
And  men  were  gather'd  rotmd  their  bEazing  homes 
To  look  once  more  into  each  other's  &ce ; 
Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 
Of  the  volcanos,  and  their  mountain-torch : 
A  fearftil  hope  was  all  the  world  contaJn'd ; 
Forests  were  set  on  flre — but  hour  by  hour 
They  fell  and  fiuled— and  the  crackling  trunks 
Extinguish'd  with  a  crash  —  and  all  was  black. 
The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 
Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  flts 
The  flashes  fell  upon  them ;  some  lay  down 
And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ;  and  some  did  rest 
Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smiled ; 
And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fcd 
Their  fUneral  piles  with  ftiel,  and  look'd  up 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 

fall  In  exciting  onr  terror  from  the  extraTagance  of  the  plan. 
To  speak  plaiiuj,  the  framing  of  such  phantasms  Is  a  dangeroaa 
employment  for  the  exalted  and  teeming  imagination  of  such 
a  poet  as  Lord  Byron,  whose  Pcjpuus  erer  required  rather  a 
bndle  than  a  spur.  The  waste  of  boundleu  SMce  Into  which 
they  lead  the  poet,  the  neglect  of  precision  which  such  themes 
may  render  habitual,  make  them.  In  respect  to  poetry,  what 
mystldsm  is  to  religion.  The  moaning  of  the  poet,  as  be  as- 
cends upon  cloudy  wing,  becomes  tne  shadow  only  of  a 
thought,  and  haTing  eluded  the  comprehension  of  others, 
necessarily  ends  by  escaping  from  that  of  the  author  himself. 
The  strength  of  poetical  conception,  and  the  beauty  of  dic- 
tion, bestowed  upon  such  prolusions.  Is  as  much  thrown 
away  as  the  colours  of  a  painter,  could  he  take  a  cloud  of 
mist,  or  a  wreath  of  smoke,  for  his  canrass.  —  Sia  WALTaa 
Scott.] 
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The  pall  of  a  past  world ;  and  thea  again 

\Ylth  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust. 

And  gnash*d  their  teeth  and  howVd :  the  wild  birds 

shriek'd. 
And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground. 
And  flap  their  useless  wings ;  the  wildest  brutes 
Came  tame  and  tremulous ;  and  Tipers  crawrd 
And  twined  themselres  among  the  multitude. 
Hissing,  but  stingleas — they  were  slain  for  food : 
And  War,  which  for  a  moment  was  no  more. 
Did  glut  himself  again ;  — a  meal  was  bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart 
Gorging  himself  in  gloom :  no  love  was  left ; 
All  earth  was  but  one  thought — and  that  was  death. 
Immediate  and  inglorious ;  and  the  pang 
Of  Amine  fed  upon  all  entrails — men 
Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their  flesh; 
The  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  devoured. 
Even  dogs  assail*d  their  masters,  all  save  one, 
And  he  was  fkithfUl  to  a  corse,  and  kept 
Tbe  birds  and  beasts  and  fiunish'd  men  at  hay. 
Till  hunger  clung  them,  or  the  dropping  dead 
Lured  their  lank  jaws ;  himself  sought  out  no  food. 
But  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan. 
And  a  quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 
Which  answer'd  not  with  a  caress — he  died. 
The  crowd  was  fiunish'd  by  degrees ;  but  two 
Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive. 
And  they  we're  enemies :  they  met  beside 
The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place 
Where  had  been  heap'd  a  mass  of  holy  things 
For  an  unholy  usage ;  they  raked  up. 
And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  hands 
The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame 
Which  was  a  mockery ;  then  they  lifted  up 
Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Each  other's  aspects — saw,  and  shriek'd,  and  died^ 
Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  died. 
Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 
Famine  had  written  Fiend.     The  world  was  void. 
The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  nianless,  lifeless  — 
A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 
Tbe  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still. 
And  nothing  stirr'd  within  their  silent  depths ; 
Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea. 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ;  as  they  dropp'd 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge  — 
The  waves  were  dead ;  the  tides  were  in  their  grave. 
The  Moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  befois ; 
The  winds  were  wither'd  in  the  stagnant  air, 

*  C*  Darkneu"  it  a  grand  and  gloomy  sketch  of  th«  fup> 
posed  ooosMueacct  of  th«  final  extinction  of  th«  Sun  and  th« 
neavenif  booie* :  executed,  undoubtedly,  with  ^eatand  fear- 
ftil  force,  but  with  something  of  German  exaggeration,  and  a 
rantastical  solution  of  incidents.  Tbe  rery  conception  is  ter- 
rible above  «U  conraption  of  known  calamitr,  and  is  too  op- 
pressire  to  the  iauigination  to  be  contemplated  with  plea- 
sure, even  in  the  faint  refloctloa  of  poetry.— Jarrasr.] 

*  [On  the  sheet  containing  the  original  draught  of  these 
lines.  Lord  Byron  has  written :—  **  The  following  poem  (as 
most  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  write)  is  foundecf  on  a  foct ; 
and  this  detail  is  an  attempt  at  a  serious  imitation  of  the  style 
of  a  great  poet — its  beauties  and  iu  defeca :  I  say  the  styte; 
for  the  thoughts  I  claim  as  my  own.  la  this.  If  tnere  be  any 
thing  ridiculous,  let  it  be  attributed  to  me,  at  least  as  much 
as  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  ;  of  whom  there  can  exist  few  groyter 
admirers  than  myself.  1  bare  blended  what  1  would  deem  to 
be  the  beauties  as  well  as  defects  of  his  style ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that,  in  such  things,  whether  there  be  praise 
or  dispraise,  there  is  alwajrs  what  is  called  a  oompliioent, 
however  unintentional."} 
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And  the  clouds  pciiah'd  I 
Of  aid  from  them — Sht 


Daricneahad  no 


CHURCHILL'S  6RAYE.* 

I  STOOD  beside  the  grave  of  him  who 

The  comet  of  a  seaaon,  and  I  saw 
The  humblest  of  all  sepulchres,  and  gaaed] 

"With  not  the  less  of  sorrow  and  of  awa 
On  that  neglected  turf  and  quiet  stone. 
With  name  no  clearer  than  the  names  imknown. 
Which  lay  unread  around  it ;  and  I  ask'd 

The  Gardener  of  that  ground,  why  it  might  be 
That  fbr  this  plant  strangers  his  memory  taskVl 

Through  the  thick  deatlis  of  half  a  century  ? 
And  thus  he  answer'd  —  **  Well,  I  do  not  know 
Why  frequent  travellers  turn  to  pilgrims  so ; 
He  died  before  my  day  of  Sextonsliip^ 

And  I  had  not  the  digging  of  this  grave." 
And  is  this  all  ?  I  thought, — and  do  we  lip 

The  veil  of  Immortality  ?  and  crave 
I  know  not  what  of  honour  and  of  light 
Through  unborn  ages,  to  endure  this  blight  ? 
So  soon,  and  so  successless  f    As  I  said. 
The  Architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread. 
For  Earth  is  but  a  tombstone,  did  essay 
To  extricate  remembrance  ftiom  the  day. 
Whose  minglings  might  confine  a  Newtonli  thooi^t. 

Were  it  not  that  all  lilie  must  end  in  one. 
Of  which  we  are  but  dreamers ; — as  he  cau^t 
As  'twere  the  twilight  of  a  fbnner  Sun, 
Thus  spoke  he, — <*  I  believe  the  man  of  whom 
Tou  wot,  who  lies  in  this  selected  toml^ 
Was  a  most  Ikmous  writer  in  his  day. 
And  therefore  travellers  step  fhim  out  their  way 
To  pay  him  honour, — and  myself  wliate'er 

Tour  honour  pleases," — then  most  pleased  I  shook 
From  out  my  pocket's  avaridoos  nook 
Some  certain  coins  of  silver,  which  as  twere 
Perforce  I  gave  this  man,  though  I  could  spare 
So  much  but  inconveniently :  —  Te  smile, 
I  see  ye,  ye  proftne  ones  I  all  the  while. 
Because  my  homely  phrase  the  truth  would  telL 
Tou  are  the  fbols,  not  I — for  I  did  dwell 
With  a  deep  thought,  and  with  a  soften'd  eye, 
On  that  Old  Sexton's  natural  homily. 
In  which  there  was  Obscurity  and  Fame,— 
The  Glory  and  the  Nothing  of  a  Name.  * 

Diodad,lfi& 

s  [**  The  Grave  of  CborchUl  miahfc  have  called  fktim  Lord 
Byron  a  deeper  commemoration ;  for,  though  they  generally 
differed  In  character  and  genius,  there  was  a  reaembTsnca  be- 
tween their  history  and  character.  The  satire  of  Churchill 
flowed  with  a  more  proAise,  thoucfa  not  a  more  embittered, 
stream ;  while,  on  tae  otlier  hand,  he  cannot  be  compered 
to  Lord  Byrou  in  point  of  tenderness  or  imaginatioo.  But 
both  these  poets  held  tliemselves  above  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  and  both  were  followed  by  the  £une  and  popularity 
which  they  seemed  to  despise.  The  writings  of  both  exhibit 
an  inborn,  though  sometimes  Ul-regulated,  generosity  of 
mind,  and  a  spirit  of  proud  independence,  Crequcatly  pushed 
to  extremes.  Both  carried  their  hatred  of  hypocrisy  beyond 
the  verge  of  prudence,  and  indulged  their  vein  of  satire  to  the 
borders  of  licentiousness.  Both  died  In  the  flower  of  their 
age  in  a  foreign  land.**~Sia  WALvaa  Scott.  —  ChurchUI 
died  at  Boulogne.  November  4.  1764,  in  tlie  thirtv-third  year 

of  his  age "  Though  his  associates  obtained  Christiaa  burial 

for  him,  bv  bringing  the  body  to  Dover,  where  it  was  interred 
in  the  old  cemeu'ry  which  once  belonged  to  the  coUegiata 
church  of  SL  Martin,  they  inscribed  upon  liis  tombstone,  la- 
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PROlfETHEUS. 

Titan  1  to  wboM  imniortal  eyes 

The  sufferings  of  mortality. 

Seen  in  their  sad  reality, 
Were  not  as  things  that  gods  despise  ; 
What  was  thy  pity's  recompense  ? 
A  silent  safferiiig,  and  intense  ; 
The  rocJc,  the  Tulture,  and  the  chain, 
All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain. 
The  agony  they  do  not  show 
The  suffocating  sense  of  woe. 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  loneliness. 
And  then  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh 

Until  its  yoice  is  echoless. 

Titan  1  to  thee  the  strife  was  given 
Between  the  soffkring  and  the  will. 
Which  torture  where  they  cannot  kill ; 
And  the  inexorable  Heaven, 
And  the  deaf  tyranny  of  Fate, 
.  The  ruling  principle  of  Hate, 
Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create 
The  things  it  may  annihilate. 
Refused  thee  even  the  boon  to  die : 
The  wretched  gift  eternity 
Was  thine — and  thou  hast  borne  it  well. 
All  that  the  Thunderer  wrung  fh>m  thee 
Was  but  the  menace  which  flung  back 
On  him  the  torments  of  thy  rack ; 
The  fiite  thou  didst  so  well  foresee. 
But  would  not  to  appease  him  tell ; 
And  in  thy  Silence  was  his  Sentence, 
And  in  his  Soul  a  vain  repentance. 
And  evil  dread  so  ill  dissembled. 
That  in  his  hand  the  lightnings  trembled. 

Thy  Godlike  crime  was  to  be  kind. 

To  render  with  thy  precepts  less 

The  sum  of  human  wretchedness. 
And  strengthen  Man  with  his  own  mind  ; 
But  baffled  as  thou  wert  from  high. 
Still  in  thy  patient  energy. 
In  the  endurance,  and  repulse 

Of  thine  impenetrable  Spirit, 
Which  Earth  and  Heaven  could  not  convulse, 

A  mighty  lesson  we  inherit : 
Thou  art  a  symbol  and  a  sign 

To  Mortals  of  their  fate  and  force ; 
Like  thee,  Man  is  in  part  divine, 

A  troubled  stream  fhnn  a  pure  source ; 
And  Man  in  portions  can  foresee 
His  own  funereaL  destiny ; 
His  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance. 
And  his  sad  unallied  existence : 
To  which  his  Spirit  may  oppose 
Itself—  and  equal  to  all  woes, 

And  a  firm  will,  and  a  deep  sense. 
Which  even  in  torture  can  descry 

Its  own  concenter'd  recompense. 
Triumphant  where  it  dares  defy. 
And  making  Death  a  Victory. 

Diodatl,  July,  1816. 

•t««d  of  any  Gontolatory  or  monitory  text,  this  Epicurean  line 
from  one  of  his  own  poems  •— 

*«  Life  to  the  last  enjoy'd,  here  Churchill  Uet.'* 

Scmtkey't  Cowper,  ro\.  it.  p.  Ifi9.] 


A  FRAGMENT. 

Could  I  remount  the  river  of  my  years 
To  the  first  fountain  of  our  smiles  and  tears, 
I  would  not  trsoe  again  the  stream  of  hours 
Between  their  outworn  banks  of  wither'd  flowers. 
But  bid  it  flow  as  now— until  it  glides 
Intothenumbcr.of  the  nameless  tides.      •    •    •    • 

What  is  this  Death  ? — a  quiet  of  the  heart  ? 
The  whole  of  that  of  which  we  are  a  part  ? 
For  life  is  but  a  vision — what  I  see 
Of  all  which  lives  alone  is  life  to  me, 
And  being  so — the  absent  are  the  dead. 
Who  haunt  us  from  tranquillity,  and  spread 
A  dreary  shroud  around  us,  and  invest 
With  sad  remembrancers  our  hours  of  rest 

The  absent  are  the  dead — for  they  are  cold,  . 
And  ne'er  can  be  what  once  we  did  behold  ; 
And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerless,  —  or  if  yet 
The  unforgotten  do  not  all  forget. 
Since  thus  divided — equal  must  it  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth,  or  sea ; 
It  may  be  both  —  but  one  day  end  it  must 
In  the  dark  union  of  insensate  dust 

The  under-earth  inhabitants — are  they 
But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  clay  ? 
The  ashes  of  a  thousand  ages  spread 
Wherever  man  has  trodden  or  shall  tread  ? 
Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cities  dwell 
Each  in  his  incommunicative  cell  ? 
Or  have  they  their  own  language  ?  and  a  sense 
Of  breathless  being  ? — darkened  and  intense 
As  midnight  in  her  solitude  ?  — Oh  Earth  ! 
Where  are  the  past? — and  wherefore  had  they  birth  ? 
The  dead  are  thy  inheritors — and  we 
But  bubbles  on  thy  surface ;  and  the  key 
Of  thy  profundity  is  in  the  grave. 
The  ebon  portal  of  thy  peopled  cave. 
Where  I  would  walk  in  spirit,  and  behold 
Our  elements  resolved  to  things  untold. 
And  frthom  hidden  wonders,  and  explore 
The  essence*  of  great  bosoms  now  no  more.  •  •  •  • 

Dlodati,  July,  1816. 


(3= 


SONNET  TO  LAKE  LEMAN. 

BoussxAU — ^Voltaire — our  Gibbon — andDe  Stael — 
Leman  >  I  these  names  are  worthy  of  thy  shore. 
Thy  shore  of  names  like  these  !  wert  thou  no  more, 

Their  memory  thy  remembrance  would  recall : 

To  them  thy  banks  were  lovely  as  to  all. 
But  they  have  made  them  lovelier,  for  the 
Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow  in  the  core 

Of  human  hearts  the  ruin  of  a  wall 
Where  dwelt  the  wise  and  wondrous  ;  but  by 

How  much  more.  Lake  of  Beauty  I  do  we  feel. 
In  sweetly  gliding  o'er  thy  crystal  sea, 

The  wild  glow  of  that  not  ungentle  seal. 
Which  of  the  heirs  of  immortality 

Is  proud,  and  makes  the  breath  of  glory  real  I 

DlodAtl,  Julf,  1816. 

•  Generi,  Femey,  Copet,  lAOsanne.— [Seeaiitf,Ti.35.— . 
**  I  hare  traversed  idl  Kousseeu's  ground  with  the  iKlotse 
before  me,  and  am  struck  to  a  degree  that  I  cannot  express, 
with  the  force  and  accuracy  of  his  descriptlonc,  and  the 
beauty  of  their  reality."— HyroM  Lettertt  18l6.] 
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ROMANCE  MCT  POLOROSO 

DIL  gJTfO  T  TOUA   Dl  ALBASIA.  ^ 
£r  fmat  denim  en  AraHgo  a$$L 

Passxavau  d  Rey  Moro 
For  la  ciudad  de  Granada. 
Desde  las  puertas  de  Elvira 
Hasta  las  de  Bivarambla. 

Ay  de  ml.  Altaama ! 

Cartas  toftieron  fcnidas 
Que  Alhama  era  ganada. 
Las  cartas  echo  ea  el  ftiego^ 
T  al  mensagero  mataTk 

Ay  de  mi,  Albania ! 

DescaTalga  de  una  mula, 
T  en  on  cavallo  cavalga. 
For  el  Zacatin  arriba 
Subldo  se  avia  at  Alhambnu 

Aj  de  mi,  Alhama  1 

Como  en  el  Alhambra  cstuTo^ 
Al  mlsmo  pmito  mandava 
Que  se  toquen  las  trompetas 
Con  aTiaflles  de  plata. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  1 

T  que  atambores  de  guerra 
Apriessa  toquen  alarroa ; 
Por  que  lo  oygan  sus  Moros, 
Los  de  la  Vega  y  Granada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

Los  Moros  que  el  son  oyeron. 
Que  al  sangriento  Marte  llama, 
Uno  a  uno^  y  dos  a  dos, 
Un  gran  esqnadrtm  formavan. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

Alii  habld  un  Moro  tI^o  ; 
Dcsta  manen  hablava :  ~- 
Fara  que  nos  llamas,  Rey  7 
Fan  que  es  este  Ilamada  ? 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

Aveys  de  saber,  amigos, 
Una  nuera  desdichada : 
Que  Christianos,  con  bravesa, 
Ta  nos  han  tomado  Alhama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

AlU  habld  un  tI^o  Alfiuiui, 
De  barba  crvcida  y  cana :  — 
Blen  se  te  cmplea,  buen  Rey, 
Buen  Rey  ;  bien  se  te  emplcava. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  1 

Mataste  los  Bencerrages, 
Que  en  la  ftor  de  Granada : 
Cogiste  los  tomadixos 
De  Cordova  la  nombrada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

For  esso  mercccs,  Rey, 
Una  pene  bien  doblada ; 
Que  te  pierdas  tu  y  el  reyno» 
T  que  se  pierda  Granada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

>  The  Hftct  of  the  original  ballad — which  existed  both 
la  8|»aiil«h  and  Arabic  —  vas  such  that  it  waa  forbidden 


A  YERT  MOURMFUL  i>ArT.4n 
oir  ma  sixos  ▲»»  cowQim*  or  autaifA, 
9FUek,  im  Ike  ArmUc  Umgmagf,  i$  te 


Tm  Moorish  King  rides  up  and 
Through  Grsnada*s  royal  town ; 
From  £lvin*s  gates  to  those 
or  BlTarambla  on  he  goes. 

Woe  is  me. 

Letters  to  the  monarch  tdl 
How  Alhama*s  city  fell : 
In  the  fire  the  scroll  he  threw. 
And  the  messenger  he  slew. 

Woe  is  me. 

He  quits  his  mule,  and  mounts  his 
And  through  the  street  directs  his 
Through  the  street  of  Zacatin 
To  the  Alhambn  spurring  in. 

Woe  is  me. 


I 

When  the  Alhambn  walls  he  gained. 
On  the  moment  he  ordain'd 
That  the  trumpet  strUght  should  sound 
With  the  silver  daiion  round. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

And  when  the  hollow  drums  of  war 
Beat  the  loud  alarm  afiur. 
That  the  Moors  of  town  and  plain 
Might  answer  to  the  martial  strain. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

Then  the  Moors,  by  this  aware 
That  bloody  Mars  recall'd  them  there. 
One  by  one,  and  two  by  two^ 
To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 

Woe  is  me^  Atttama  ] 

Out  then  spoke  an  aged  Moor 
In  these  words  the  king  before, 
**  Wherefore  call  on  us,  oh  King  ? 
What  may  mean  this  fleering  ?  ** 

Woe  is  me^  Alhama  I 

**  I^ends  I  ye  have,  alas!  to  know 
Of  a  most  disastrous  blow. 
That  the  Christians,  stem  and  bold. 
Have  obtain'd  Alhama'l  hold." 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

Out  then  spake  old  Alfliqui, 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  see, 
««  Good  King  *  thou  art  jusUy  served. 
Good  Khig  1  this  thou  hast  deserved. 

Woe  ismcb 


**  By  thee  were  slain,  in  eril  hour. 
The  Abencerrage,  Granada's  flower ; 
And  strangers  were  received  by  thee 
Of  Cordova  the  Chivalry. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

*•  And  for  this,  oh  King  I  is  sent 
On  thee  a  double  chastisement : 
Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and  realnw 
One  last  wreck  shall  overwhelm. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

to  be  sung  by  the  Moon,  on  pela  of  doaOi,  vitbia  Cra- 
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Si  DO  se  respetan  leyes, 
£s  ley  que  todo  se  pienU ; 
T  que  se  pierda  Oranada, 
T  que  te  plerdas  en  eUa. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama ! 

Fuego  por  los  i^os  vierte, 
£1  Bey  que  esto  oyera. 
T  oomo  el  otro  de  leyes 
De  leyes  tambien  bablaTa. 

Ay  de  mi,  AUiana  t 

Sabe  un  Bey  que  no  ay  leyes 
De  daric  a  Beyes  disgusto— 
Esso  dize  el  Bey  Moro 
Belincbando  de  colera. 

Ay  de  mi,  ABiama  t 

Moro  Alftqui,  Moro  Al&qul, 
£1  de  la  vellida  barba, 
£1  Bey  te  manda  prender, 
Por  U  perdida  de  Alhama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

Y  cortarte  la  cabexa, 
T  ponerla  en  el  Alhambra, 
Por  que  a  ti  castigo  sea, 
T  otns  tiemblen  en  miralla. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 


**  He  who  holds  no  laws  in  awe. 
He  must  perish  by  the  law  ; 
And  Granada  must  be  won* 
And  thyself  with  her  undone." 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Fire  flash*d  from  out  the  old  Moor's  eyes. 
The  Monarch's  wrath  began  to  rise. 
Because  he  answer'd,  and  because 
He  spake  exceeding  well  of  laws. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

'*  There  is  no  law  to  say  such  things 
As  may  disgust  the  ear  of  kings : "  — 
Thus,  snorting  with  his  choler,  said 
The  Moorish  King,  and  doom'd  him  dead. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

Moor  Allkqui  I  Moor  Alfaqui  1 
Though  thy  beard  so  hoary  be. 
The  King  hath  sent  to  have  thee  seized. 
For  Albania's  loss  displeased. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

And  to  fix  thy  head  upon 
High  Alhambra's  loftiest  stone ; 
That  this  for  thee  should  be  the  law. 
And  others  tremble  when  they  saw. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 


<:■■) 


CaTBlleros,  hombres  buenos, 
Dexid  de  mi  parte  al  Bey, 
Ai  Bey  Moro  de  Granada, 
Como  no  le  dero  nada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

"  Cavalier,  and  man  of  worth  I 
Let  these  words  of  mine  go  forth  ; 
Let  the  Moorish  Monarch  know. 
That  to  him  I  nothing  owe. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

De  averse  Alhama  perdido 
A  mi  me  pesa  en  el  alma. 
Que  si  el  Bey  pcrdio  su  tierra, 
Otro  mucho  mas  perdiera. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  1 

**  But  on  my  soul  Alhama  weighs. 
And  on  my  inmost  spirit  preys ; 
And  if  the  King  his  land  hath  lost. 
Yet  others  may  have  lost  the  most. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  1 

Perdieran  hlUos  padres, 
T  casados  las  casadas: 
Las  cosas  que  mas  amara 
Perdio  r  un  y  el  otro  £una. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  1 

**  Sires  have  lost  their  children,  wives 
Their  lords,  and  valiant  men  their  lives ; 
One  what  best  his  love  might  claim 
Hath  lost,  another  wealth,  or  fiune. 

Perdl  una  h^a  donaella 
Que  era  la  flor  d*  esta  tierra, 
Clen  doblas  dava  por  ella. 
No  me  las  estimo  en  nada. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama ! 

**  I  lost  a  damsel  in  that  hour. 
Of  all  the  land  the  loveliest  flower ; 
Doubloons  a  hundred  I  would  pay. 
And  think  her  ransom  cheap  that  day.** 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Diziendo  assi  al  hacen  Alikqui, 
Le  cortaron  la  cabega, 
Y  la  eleyan  al  Alhambra, 
Assi  come  el  Bey  lo  manda. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  1 

And  as  these  things  the  old  Moor  said. 
They  sever'd  from  the  trunk  his  head ; 
And  to  the  Alhambra's  wa^  with  speed 
TwBs  carried,  as  the  King  decreed. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  1 

Hombres,  ninos  y  mugeres, 
Lloran  tan  grande  perdida. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

And  men  and  Infknts  therein  weep 
Their  loss,  so  heavy  and  so  deep : 
Granada's  ladies,  all  she  rears 
Within  her  walls,  bunt  into  tears. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Por  las  calles  y  yentnnas 
Mucho  luto  pareda ; 
Llora  el  Bey  como  femb^^ 
Qu*  es  mucho  lo  que  perdia. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

And  from  the  windows  o'er  the  walls 
The  sable  web  of  mourning  falls  ; 
The  King  weeps  as  a  woman  o'er 
His  loss,  for  it  is  much  and  sore. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  * 
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SONETTO  DI  VITTOBELLL 


TKWL    UOVACA. 


raka»     •»*««•  ^««^« 

ooetto  composto  in  nonw  dl  un  ganitora,  «  eul  era  morta 
pooo  Innansl  ana  flgUa  a|»peaa  maritate }  e  diretto  al  ga- 
nltora  delU  sacra  apoaa. 


Dx  due  vaghe  donielle,  ODCffte,  accorte 
Lieti  e  miserl  padii  U  del  ne  feo, 
n  del,  che  degne  dl  plii  nobil  sorte 
L*  una  e  1*  altn  veggendo,  ambo  diledea 

La  mla  fii  tolta  da  veloce  inorte 
A  le  ftimanti  tcde  d*  Imeneo : 
La  tua,  Francesco,  In  sugdlate  porte 
Etema  prigioniera  or  si  rendeo. 

Ma  tu  alxneno  potral  de  la  gdosa 
Irremeabil  soglia.  oTe  s'  aaconde. 
La  sua  tenera  udlr  voce  pietosa. 

lo  Terso  un  flume  d*  amarissfm*  onde, 

Corro  a  quel  numno.  In  cuila  flgUa  or  posa, 
Batto^  e  ribatto»  ma  nessun  rlsponde. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  TITTORELU. 

OH  ▲   WV. 


la  tfaennMora 
had  recandy  died  shortljallarlMr 
to  ttaa  tethar  of  hm  who  had  iMaij 


ihcvaO. 


Of  two  fldr  Tlrgtns,  modett,  though  admlnd* 
Heaven  made  ut  taa^pj*  and  now,  wretched 
Heaven  fbr  a  nobtar  doom  thdr  worth  derire% 
And  gaaing  upon  tUker,  hoik  loqulied. 

Mine,  while  the  torch  of  Hymen  newly  fired 
Becomes  extingaish*d,  soon — too  soon — 
But  thine,  within  the  dosing  grate  retired* 
Eternal  captive,  to  her  God  aspires. 

But  tkom  at  least  from  out  the  Jealoos  door, 
Whidi  shuts  between  your  nc  itt  inff  ting  eyes, 
May'st  hear  her  sweet  and  pious  vdee  once 

I  to  the  marUe,  where  aiy  dangfater  Bcs, 
Rush, — the  swoln  flood  of  hittemeas  I  pour. 
And  knock,  and  knock,  and  knocks—but 
replies. 


STANZAS  FOR  BfUSIC 

BaioHT  be  the  place  of  thy  soul ! 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  burst  ftom  its  mortal  control. 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 
On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine. 

As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be  ; 
And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine 

When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 

Light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb ! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be  1 
There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom. 

In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 
Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 

May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest : 
But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see ; 

For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest  f 


STANZAS  FOR  BfUSIC 

Thxt  say  that  Hope  is  happiness ; 

But  genuine  Love  must  prize  the  past. 
And  Memory  wakes  the  thoughts  that  bless 

They  rose  the  first — they  set  the  last ; 

And  all  that  Memory  loves  the  most 
Was  once  our  only  Hope  to  be. 

And  all  that  Hope  adored  and  lost 
Hath  mdted  into  Memory. 

Alasl  it  is  delusion  all : 

The  fiiture  cheats  us  from  afar, 

Nor  can  we  be  what  we  recall. 

Nor  dare  we  think  on  what  we  are. 


1  [**  This  should  have  b«en  written  fifteen  moont  ago :  the 
first  stania  was.  1  am  just  come  out  from  an  hour's  swim  in 
the  Adriatic"  —  Lord  B^r<m  to  Mr.  Moore,  July  10.  1817.1 

*  [**  The  Helen  of  Canora  (a  busk  which  is  in  the  house 
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TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

Mr  boot  is  on  the  shore. 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea ; 
But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here  *s  a  double  health  to  thee  I 

Here  *s  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me, 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  bate  ; 

And,  whatever  sky's  above  me. 
Here  *8  a  heart  for  every  fide. 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me, 

Tet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on; 
Though  a  desert  should  suirouud  me^ 

It  hath  springs  that  may  be  wow 

Were*t  the  last  drop  In  the  wdl» 

As  I  gasp*d  upon  the  brink. 
Ere  my  ftinting  spirit  fleD, 

*Tis  to  thee  that  I  wooU  drink. 

With  that  water,  as  this  wins^ 

The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be — peace  with  thine  and  mine. 

And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. 

Joly,  1817.  a 


ON  THE  BUST  OF  HELEN  BT  CANOTA.  > 

this  beloved  marble  view, 
hove  the  works  and  thou^ts  of  man, 
YfhMt  nature  ooiiU;  but  ivoiiU  not.  do^ 

And  beauty  and  Canova  earn/ 
Beyond  imagination's  power. 

Beyond  the  Bard's  defeated  art. 
With  immortality  her  dower. 
Behold  the  Helm  of  the  kmrt  t 

NoTcmber,  1816. 

of  Ikfadame  the  Countess  d*AIbrin1)  b,**  layi  Lord  Brron, 
**  without  exception,  to  my  mind,  the  moat  perfectly  baautlful 
of  human  conceptions,  aind  (kr  baywid  my  ideaa  of  human 
exKutlon.'*— L4mi  ^^rvis  to  Mr.  Murrain,  Nor. ».  1818.] 
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SONG  FOR  THE  LUDDITES. 


As  the  Liberty  lads  o*er  the 
Bought  their  freedom,  and  cheaply,  with  blood. 
So  we,  boys,  we 
wni  dU  flghtiDg,  or  Uv§  free, 
And  down  with  all  kings  but  King  Ludd ! 

When  the  web  that  we  weave  is  complete. 
And  the  shuttle  exchanged  for  the  sword. 

We  will  fling  the  winding  sheet 

0*er  the  despot  at  our  feet. 
And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  he  has  pour'd. 

Though  Uack  as  his  heart  its  hue. 
Since  his  veins  are  corrupted  to  mud, 

Tet  this  is  the  dew 

Which  the  tree  shall  renew 
Of  Liberty,  planted  by  Ludd  1 1 

December,  1816. 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

What  are  you  doing  now. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 
What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 
Sighing  or  suing  now, 
Rhyming  or  wooing  now. 
Billing  or  cooing  now. 
Which,  Thomas  Moore  ? 

But  the  Carnival  *8  coming, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore ! 
The  Carnival  *8  coming. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  I 
Masking  and  humming. 
Fifing  and  drumming,  > 
Guitarring  and  strumming, 
Oh  Thomas  Moore  I 


SO,  W£*LL  GO  NO  MORE  A  ROVING. 

So,  well  go  no  more  a  roving 

So  late  into  the  night. 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving. 

And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright 

For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath,  ^ 
And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast. 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe. 
And  love  Itself  have  rest 

1  [**  Are  jrott  not  near  the  Loddltee  ?  By  the  Lord !  'f  *bere  *■ 
a  row,  but  I'll  be  amonc  ye  I  How  go  on  the  \.  k— 
the  breakers  of  frames — the  Lutherans  of  politir  ■'  i-  v 

formers  ? There 's  an  amiable  ckanMon  fr  —all 

impromptu.  I  have  written  it  principally  to  sIi«»a  vour 
neighbour— .»,  who  is  aU  elergy  and  loralty^- mirth  and  In- 
nocence^mllk  and  water.'* — Lard  Byron  to  Mr,  Moore, 
Dec.  94. 1816.] 

s  [**  And  there  are  songs  and  quarers,  roaring,  humming, 
Gulurs,  and  erery  other  sort  of  strumming."— J3^^;io. 

See  anU,  p.  145.] 

s  {*•  I  went  to  most  of  the  ridottos,  *c.,  and  though  I  did 
not  dissipate  much  upon  the  whole,  yet  I  found  the  sword 
wearing  out  the  scabbard,  though  I  h&^e  but  Just  turned 
the  comer  of  twenty-nine.'*— >  Lortf  Byron  to  Mr.  MoorCt 
Feb.  38. 1817.] 

*  ["  I  hare  been  ill  with  a  slow  ferer,  which  at  last  took  to 
flying,  and  became  as  quick  as  need  be.    But,  at  length,  after 


Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving. 
And  the  day  returns  too  soon, 

Tet  well  go  no  more  a  roving 
By  the  light  of  the  moon. 


1817. 


VERSICLES.  4 


I  asAD  the  ••  Christabel ; " 

Very  well : 
I  read  the  **  Missionary; *' 

Pretty^  very: 
1  tried  at  *'  Bderim ; " 

Ahem! 
I  read  a  sheet  of  «*  Marg'ret  of  Anjoui**^ 

Ccmyouf 
I  tum'd  a  page  of  Scott's  «  Waterloo ; " 

Fooh!  pooh! 
I  look'd  at  Wordsworth's  mill&. white  «  Rylstone  Doc : ' 

Hillo ! 
&C.  &C.  &c. 

March.  1817. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 


& 


To  hook  the  reader,  you,  John  Murray, 
Have  publish'd  -  Anjou's  Margaret," 
Which  wont  be  sold  off  in  a  hurry 

(At  least,  it  has  not  been  as  yet) ; 
And  then,  still  fiirther  to  bewilder  'em. 
Without  remorse  you  set  up  •«  Bderim ;" 

So  mind  you  dont  get  into  debt. 
Because  as  how,  if  you  should  Ikdl, 
These  books  would  be  but  baddish  balL 

And  mind  you  do  not  let  escape 

These  rhymes  to  Morning  Post  or  Perry, 
Which  would  be  very  treacherous — very, 

And  get  me  into  such  a  scrape ! 
For,  firstly,  I  should  have  to  sally. 
All  in  my  little  boat,  against  a  Galley  ; 
And,  should  I  chance  to  slay  the  Assyrian  wigbt. 
Have  next  to  combat  with  the  female  knight 

March  25. 1817. 


EPISTLE  FROM  MR.  MURRAY  TO 
DR.  POLIDORI.  0 

Dx4&  Doctor,  I  have  read  your  play. 
Which  is  a  good  one  in  its  way,*- 

m 

a  week  of  half  delirium,  burning  skin,  thirst,  hot  headach, 
horrible  pulsation,  and  no  sleep,  br  the  blessing  of  barley 
water,  and  ref\ising  to  see  my  physician,  I  recovered.  It  is  an 
epidemic  of  the  place.  Here  are  some  Tersicles,  which  I 
made  one  sleepless  night."— Lortf  Byron  to  Mr,  Moore, 
March  35. 1817.1 

•  [The  *■  Miuionarr  **  was  written  by  Mr.  Bowles  ;  **  fl- 
derlm  "  by  Mr.  GaUy  Knight ;  and  "  Mar^^et  of  A^Jou  '*  by 
Miss  Holfurd.] 

*  [For  some  particulars  relating  to  Dr.  Polldorl  see  Moore's 
**  Notices.**  **  1  nerer,**  says  Lord  Byron,  **  was  much  more 
disgusted  with  any  human  production  than  with  the  eternal 
nonsense,  and  tracasserles,  and  emptiness,  and  Ill-humour,  and 
▼anity  of  this  young  person ;  but  ne  has  some  talent,  and  is  a 
man  of  honour,  and  has  dispositions  of  amendment.  There- 
fore use  your  hiterest  for  hun,  tor  he  is  improTed  and  improv- 
able. You  want  a '  cirll  and  delicate  declension  *  for  the  me- 
dical tragedy?  Take  \!L*'—Lord  Byron  to  Mr,  Murray, 
Aug.  81. 1817.] 
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Purges  the  eyes  and  moves  the  bowels, 
And  drenches  bandkerchleft  like  toweb 
With  tears,  that.  In  a  flux  of  grief, 
Aflbrd  hysterical  relief 
To  shatter'd  nerves  and  qulcken*d  pulses, 
"Which  your  catastrophe  convulses. 

I  like  your  moral  and  machinery ; 
Tour  plot,  too,  has  such  scope  for  scenery ; 
Your  dialogue  Is  apt  and  smart ; 
The  play's  concoction  full  of  art ; 
Tour  hero  raves,  your  heroine  cries. 
All  stab,  and  every  body  dies. 
In  short,  your  tragedy  would  be  . 
The  very  thing  to  hear  and  see : 
And  for  a  piece  of  publication. 
If  I  decline  on  this  occasion. 
It  is  not  that  I  am  not  sensible 
Tt>  merits  In  themselves  ostensible. 
But — and  I  grieve  to  speak  it — plays 
Are  drugs — mere  drugs,  sir — now>a-days. 
I  had  a  heavy  loss  by  '*  Manuel,** ~. 
Too  lucky  if  it  prove  not  annual, — 
And  Sotheby,  with  his  -  Orestes,'* 
(Which,  by  the  by,  the  author's  best  is,) 
Has  lain  so  very  long  oo  hand. 
That  I  despair  of  all  demand. 
I*ve  advertised,  but  see  my  books. 
Or  only  watch  my  shopman's  looks ;  — 
Still  Ivan,  Ina,  and  such  lumber, 
My  back-shop  glut,  my  shelves  encumber. 

There's  Bjrron  too,  who  once  did  better. 
Has  sent  me,  folded  In  a  letter, 
A  sort  of — it's  no  more  a  drama 
Than  Damley,  Ivan,  or  Kehama ; 
So  alter'd  since  last  year  his  pen  is, 
J  think  he  *s  lost  his  wits  at  Venice. 
In  short,  sir,  what  with  one«nd  t'other, 
I  dare  not  venture  on  another. 
I  write  in  haste ;  excuse  each  blunder ; 
The  coaches  through  the  street  so  thunder ! 
My  room's  so  ftill — we've  Giflfbrd  here 
Beading  MS.,  with  Hookham  Frere, 
Pronouncing  on  the  nouns  and  particles 
Of  some  of  our  forthcoming  Articles. 

The  Quarterly — Ah,  sir,  if  you 
Had  but  the  genius  to  review  I — 
A  smart  critique  upon  St.  Helena, 
Or  if  you  only  would  but  tell  in  a 

Short  compass  what but,  to  resume : 

As  I  was  saying,  sir,  the  room — 

The  room's  so  ftill  of  wits  and  bards, 

Crabbcs,  Campbells,  Crokers,  Freres,  and  Wards, 

And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wits :  — 

My  humble  tenement  admits 

All  i>crsons  In  the  dress  of  gent., 

From  Mr.  Hammond  to  Dog  Dent. 

A  party  dines  with  me  to-day. 
All  clever  men,  who  make  their  way ; 
Crabbe,  Malcolm,  Hamilton,  and  Chantrey, 
Are  all  partakers  of  my  pantry. 
They  *re  at  this  moment  in  discussion 
On  poor  De  Stael's  late  dissolution. 
Her  book,  they  say,  was  in  advance  — 
Pray  Heaven,  she  tell  the  truth  of  France ! 

»  (The  fourth  cnnto  of"  Child*  Harold/'] 


& 


Thus  run  our  time  and  toogiMS  away.  — 
But,  to  return,  sir,  to  your  play: 
Sorry,  sir,  hut  I  can  not  deal. 
Unless  'twere  acted  by  OTIcilL 
My  hands  so  ftdl,  my  head  so  hosy* 
I'm  almost  dead,  and  always  dis^f ; 
And  so,  with  cndlesB  truth  and  hurry. 
Dear  Doctor,  I  am  yonis^ 

Jomc  Moaaar. 


laa. 


EPISTLE  TO  MR.  MUBRAT. 

Mr  dear  Mr.  Munay, 
Tou're  In  a  damn'd  hurry 

To  set  up  this  ultimate  Canto ;  > 
But  (if  they  don't  rob  us) 
Toull  see  Mr.  Hobhouse 

Win  bring  it  safe  hi  his  portmanteau. 

For  the  Journal  you  hint  oC, 
As  ready  to  print  off. 

No  doubt  you  do  right  to  "ffmmmtA  a  • 
But  as  yet  I  have  writ  off 
The  devU  a  bit  of 

Our  **  Beppo : " — when  copied,  IH  send  it. 

Then  you  *ve  •  •  •  •  "Is  Tour,— 
No  great  things,  to  be  sure,— 

Tou  could  hardly  begin  with  a  lesi 
For  the  pompous  rascallion. 
Who  don't  speak  Italian 

Nor  French,  must  have  scribbled  by 

Tou  can  make  any  loss  up 
With  <*  Spence**  and  his  gossip, 

A  work  which  must  surely  succeed ; 
Then  Queen  Mary's  Epistle-cnit, 
With  the  new  "I^tte"  of «« Whistlecraft,** 

Must  make  people  purchase  and  read. 

Then  you  *ve  General  Gordon, 
Who  girded  his  sword  on. 

To  serve  with  a  Muscovite  master. 
And  help  him  to  polish 
A  nation  so  owlish. 

They  thought  shaving  their  beaids  a  disaster. 

For  the  man,  "poor  and  shrewd,*** 
With  whom  you  'd  conclude 

A  compact  without  more  delay. 
Perhaps  some  such  pen  is 
Still  extant  in  Venice ; 

But  please,  sir,  to  mention  year  jMgr. 

Venice,  Jnuary  9. 1818. 


TO  ME.  BfUBRAT. 


SraAHAK,  Tonson,  Untot  of  the  times. 
Patron  and  publisher  of  rhymes. 
For  thee  the  bard  up  Pindus  dlmbs. 

My  Murray. 

To  thee,  with  hope  and  terror  dumb. 
The  unfledged  MS.  authors  come ; 
Thou  printest  all -.-and  sellest  soine«— 

My  Murray. 

•  Tttfr  your  letter. 


^ 
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Upon  thj  table's  baixe  so  green 
The  last  new  Quarterly  is  seen,  — 
But  where  is  thy  new  Bfaganne, 

My  Murray  ? 

Along  thy  spruccst  bookshelves  shine 
The  works  thou  deemest  most  divine — 
The  "  Art  of  Cookery,"  and  mine. 

My  Murray. 

Tours,  Travels,  Essays,  too,  I  wist. 
And  Sermons  to  thy  mill  bring  grist ; 
And  then  thou  hast  the  **  Navy  List," 

My  Murray. 

And  Heaven  forbid  I  should  conclude 
Without  "  the  Board  of  Longitude," 
Aitiiough  this  narrow  paper  would. 

My  Murray  1 

Venice,  March  25. 1818. 


1  [On  the  birth  of  this  child,  the  ton  of  the  British  rice- 
coniul  at  Venice,  Lord  Bjrron  wrote  thefe  lines.  They  are 
in  no  other  respect  remarkable,  than  that  tney  were  thought 
worthy  of  being  metricalW  translated  into  no  less  than  ten 
dlllbrent  languages ;  namely,  Groeiu  Latin,  Italian  (also  in 
the  Venetian  dialect),  German,  French,  Spanish,  Illyrian, 
Hebrew,  Armenian,  and  Samaritan.  The  original  lines, 
with  the  different  versions  abore  mentioned,  were  printed,  in 
a  small  neat  Tolume,  in  the  seminary  of  Padua ;  firom  which 
we  take  the  following :  — 


GREEK. 


ix«/i|  rsif  'P/Cw  »mi  rifot,  <«  /S/d*. 


LATIN. 
UagnanlmoB  Patris  Torset  sub  pectore  sensus, 

Materaus  roseo  fulgeat  ore  decor ; 
Neu  quid  felid  doslt,  quo  robore  Rlzsus 

FestlTo  pollec,  poUeat  iste  puer. 

ITALIAN. 

Del  Padre  11  senno,  e  11  bel  matemo  aspetto 
Splcndano  ognora  in  Te,  (knciul  diletto : 
Felice  anplen  I  se  al  tuo  corporeo  Telo 
Dona  11  lioto  Tlgor  di  Rliso  il  delo. 

THE  VENETIAN  DIALECT. 

De  grasiete  el  to  roodelo 
Sla  la  Mama,  bel  Putelo. 
B  1  talonto  del  Pan! 
In  ti  cressa  eo  1'  eta ; 
E  per  salsa,  o  contentin 
itoba  a  RUso  el  so  morbin. 

GERMAN. 

2Cud  bit  jlinbcd  2Cuge  ftraMet 
(Beine<  S3atec<  ^o^er  ®inn/ 
Unb  bee  !0{utter  @c^6n^eit  matct 
@ic^  in  9&ange/  ^unb/  unb  ^inn. 

®Iflc{licb  Jtleiner  mv[t  bu  fe^n/ 
^annft  bu  mi^so  'd  frozen  ^\xti)t€f 
@ctned  feuriaen  IBluttif 
@ciner  ®t&m  bic^  erfreu  *n. 

FRENCH. 
SoU  en  toot  fortune,  semilUuit  JooTenceaa, 
Porte  dans  Ics  festins  la  valeur  de  Riszo, 
Porte  au  liarreau  Tesprit  que  fait  briUer  ton  pire, 
Et  pour  Talncre  ? — au  boudoir  sols  beau  comme  ta  m^re. 

SPANISH. 

SI  A  la  gracia  matema  el  gusto  ayuntas 
Y  cordura  del  Pailro,  o  bcllo  InCauito, 
Scras  feliz,  r  lo  seras  baxtante ; 
M4U,  si  rpliculAd  suieres  completa, 
Se,  como  iUzo,  alegrc,  su  un  atluta. 


ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  JOHN  WILLIAM  BIZZO 

HOPPNEIL 

His  &ther*s  sense,  his  mother*s  grace. 
In  him,  I  hope,  will  always  lit  so ; 

With— still  to  keep  him  in  good  case — 
The  health  and  appetite  of  Blzzo.  ^ 

February,  1818. 


STANZAS  TO  THE  TO. « 

HivzR,  that  rollest  by  the  ancient  walls,' 
Where  dwells  the  lady  of  my  love,  when  she 

Walks  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance  recalls 
A  fidnt  and  fleeting  memory  of  me ; 

What  if  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  should  *ie 
A  mirror  of  my  heart,  where  she  may  read 

The  thousand  thoughts  I  now  betray  to  thee. 
Wild  as  thy  wave,  and  headlong  as  thy  speed  I 

ILLYRIAN. 

Ako  tl  sjagnu —  Ot^iere  kriposti 

Budesc  sadruscitl — maj^inu  ghisdarost, 
Prisladki  dltlchiu-.,  srichjansl  sadostl. 

Ako  pak  naraT— ti  budesc  slidltl 

Rizza  priresela^,  gnecoTU  1  nasladost, 
Srichjnla  od  tebe— nechiesco  riditi. 

HEBREW. 

njT  ^  W^  1T03I7 


Tl  • 


Jl. 


<  [About  the  middle  of  April,  1819,  Lord  Byron  traTclled 
from  Venice  to  Rarenna,  at  which  last  dty  he  expected  to 
find  the  Counteu  GuicdoU.  The  above  stancas,  which 
have  been  as  much  admired  as  any  thing  of  the  kind  he  ever 
wrote,  were  composed,  according  to  Madame  GuiccioU's 
statement,  during  this  journey,  and  while  Lord  Byron  was 
actually  saiUng  on  the  Po.  In  transmitting  them  to  England, 
in  May,  1820,  be  says,—**  They  must  not  be  published :  pray 
recoUect  this,  as  they  are  mere  rerses  of  society,  and  written 
upon  private  JTeelings  and  passions."  They  were  first  printed 
in  1884.] 

*  [Ravenna— a  dty  to  wlilch  Lord  Byron  afterwards  de- 
clared himself  more  attached  than  to  any  other  place,  except 
Greece.  He  resided  in  it  rather  more  than  two  years,  **  and 
quitted  it,'*  says  Madame  GuicdoU, "  with  thedenest  remC, 
and  with  a  presentiment  that  his  departure  would  be  the  fore- 
runner of  a  thousand  evils :  he  was  continually  perfbrming  ge- 
nerous actions :  many  families  owed  to  him  the  few  prosperous 
days  they  ever  enjoyed ;  his  arrival  was  spoken  or  as  a  piece 
of  public  good  fortune,  and  his  departure  as  a  public  cala- 
mity." In  the  third  canto  of  '*  Don  Juan,"  Lord  Byron  lias 
i>ictured  the  tranquil  life  which,  at  this  time,  he  was  lead- 
ng:— 

*'  Sweet  hour  of  twilight !— in  the  solitude 

Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood. 

Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd  o*er. 
To  where  the  last  Cesarean  fortress  stood. 

Evergreen  forest !  which  Boccaccio's  lore 
And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me. 
How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee  1 

**  The  shrin  dcalas,  people  of  the  pine. 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song, 
Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine. 

And  vesper  bells  that  rose  tbe  boughs  among ; 
The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onestl's  line. 

His  hell-doffs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng, 
Wliich  leam'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 
From  a  true  lover,  shadow'd  my  mind's  eye."] 
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What  do  I  say  — amirror  of  my  heart? 

Are  not  thy  waters  sweeping,  dark,  and  stnng  7 
Such  as  my  feelings  were  and  ax%  thon  art ; 

And  sttch  as  thou  art  were  my  paMloos  long. 

Time  may  hare  somewhat  tamed  thcm,-»not  fiur  erer ; 

Thou  oTerflow'st  thy  banks,  and  not  fiur  aye 
Thy  bosom  overboils,  congenial  river  I 

Thy  floods  subside,  and  mine  have  sank  away. 

But  left  long  wrecks  behind,  and  now  again. 
Borne  in  our  old  unchanged  career,  we  move ; 

Thou  tcndest  wildly  onwards  to  the  main. 
And  I — to  loving  one  I  should  not  love. 

The  current  I  behold  will  sweep  benoth 
Her  native  walls,  and  murmur  at  her  fret ; 

Her  eyes  will  look  on  thee,  when  she  shall  breathe 
The  twilight  air,  unharm'd  by  summer^  heat 

She  will  look  on  thee, — I  have  look*d  on  thee. 
Full  of  that  thought :  and,  tram  that  moment,  ne*er 

Thy  waters  could  I  dream  of^  name,  or  see. 
Without  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her ! 

Her  bright  eyes  wUl  be  imaged  in  thy  stream, — 
Tes  1  they  will  meet  the  wave  I  gase  oo  now : 

Bilne  cannot  witness,  even  in  a  dream. 
That  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its  How  1 

The  wave  that  bears  my  tears  returns  no  more : 
wni  she  return  by  whom  that  wave  shall  sweep  ? — 

Both  tread  thy  banks,  both  wander  on  thy  shore, 
I  by  thy  source,  she  by  the  daric-blue  deep. 

But  that  which  keepeth  ns  apart  is  not 

Distance,  nor  depth  of  wave,  nor  space  of  earth. 

But  the  dirtraction  of  a  various  lot. 
As  various  as  the  rllmatfs  of  our  birth. 

A  stranger  loves  the  lady  of  the  land. 
Bom  ftr  beyond  the  mountains,  but  his  blood 

Is  all  meridian,  as  if  never  fknn'd 
By  the  black  wind  that  chills  the  polar  flood. 

My  blood  is  all  meridian ;  were  it  not, 
I  had  not  left  my  dime,  nor  should  I  be. 

In  spite  of  tortures,  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
A  slave  again  of  love, — at  least  of  thee. 

Tia  vain  to  struggle— let  me  perish  young ^ 
Live  as  I  lived,  and  love  as  I  have  loved ; 

To  dust  if  I  return,  from  dust  I  sprung. 
And  then,  at  least,  my  heart  can  ne*er  be  moved. 

April,  1819. 


SONNET  TO  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH, 
oif  THB  aapBAL  or  Loto  iDWAto  piTzanuu>*s  POBrsiTvai. 

To  be  the  father  of  the  fhtherless,  [raise 

To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne*s  height,  and 
HtM  offspring,  who  expired  in  other  days 

To  make  thy  sire's  sway  by  a  kingdom  less,— 

1  [**  So,  the  prince  hu  been  repealing  Lord  FItigenld's 
forfeiture  ?  Ecco  un'  sonecto  I  There,  70a  dogt  1  there  *s 
a  sonnet  for  rou :  rou  won't  hare  such  m  that  in  a  hurry 
ftom  FitxgeraJd.  \  ou  majr  publish  it  with  my  name,  an*  ye 
wool.  He  dcserres  all  praise,  bad  and  good :  it  was  a  Tenr 
noble  piece  of  principality.** — Lord  Bjftvn  to  Mr.  MurraifJl 


*  ["  Would  yoo  like  an  epigram — a  translation  ?    It 
written  on  some  Frenchwoman,  by  Rulhicret,  I  beliere." — 
Lord  SgroM  to  Mr.  Murray,  Aug.  12.  Ui9.] 


T%iM  is  to  be  a  monarrh,  and 

Envy  into  unutterable  praise. 

Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  trwt  thee  to  sodi  traits, 
For  who  would  lift  a  hand,  cxeept  to  hlcss  ? 

Were  it  not  easy,  sir,  and  ls*t  not  sweet 

To  make  thyself  bekrred?  and  to  be 
Omnipotent  by  mercy's  means  ?  for  tboa 

Thy  sovereignty  would  grow  bat  mote  complete ; 
A  despot  thou,  and  yet  thy  people  free. 

And  by  the  heart,  not  haad,  enslaving  us. 

IS.  1819.  * 


EPIGRAM. 
raoM  Tea  PBSMca  or  acun 

Ir,  for  sflver  or  ibr  gold, 

Tou  could  melt  ten  thonwnd  pimples 

Into  half  a  doaen  dimples. 
Then  your  foce  we  might  behold. 

Looking,  doubtless,  mudi  moR  snugly; 

Yet  even  tAm  'twould  be  d        d  ugly. 


Aqgint  11.  I8I9L 


STANZA&s 


O^ 


Could  Love  for  ever 
Run  like  a  river. 
And  Time's  endeavour 

Be  tried  in  vain 
No  other  pleasure 
With  this  could  uieasuie ; 
And  like  a  treasnie 

We'd  hug  the  chain. 
But  since  our  sibling 
Ends  not  in  dyinb 
And,  form'd  for  flying. 

Love  plumes  his  wings 
Then  for  this  reason 
Lett  love  a  season; 
But  let  that  season  be  only  Qprfng. 

When  lovcn  parted 
Feel  broken-hearted. 
And,  all  hopes  thwarted. 

Expect  to  die; 
A  few  years  older. 
Ah  1  how  much  eoUer 
They  might  behold  her 

For  whom  they  sigh  t 
When  linkM  together. 
In  every  weather. 
They  pluck  Lovet  feather 

From  out  his  wing — 
He  11  stay  for  ever. 
But  sadlf  shiver 
Without  faJs  plumage,  when  post  the  Spring.  ^ 

*  [A  friend  of  Lord  ByroD'a,  vbo  was  with  bim  at  Ra- 
renna  wlien  he  wrote  these  Stamaa,  saja.^**  Tbcr  were 
compoaed,  like  many  others,  with  no  riew  of  publiieation, 
but  merelf  to  rellere  hlmaelf  in  a  aoineDt  of  sodhrtng.  Ho 
had  been  painftillj  excited  bf  some  dreimifteoeet  whicfa  ap- 
peared to  make  it  necessary  that  be  shoold  Immedlatdy  qot 
Italy ;  and  in  the  day  and  the  hour  that  be  wrote  the  aoaif 
was  labouring  under  an  accen  of  (ever."] 


*  [V.  L **  That  sped  his  Spring.**] 
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11 


A. 


Like  Chicfii  of  Faction, 
His  life  is  action— 
A  formal  paction 

That  curbs  his  reign. 
Obscures  his  glory. 
Despot  no  more,  he 
Such  territory 

Quits  with  disdain. 
Stfll,  still  advancing. 
With  banners  glancing. 
His  power  enhancing. 

He  must  more  on  — 
Repose  but  cloys  him. 
Retreat  destroys  him. 
Love  brooks  not  a  degraded  throne. 

Wait  not,  fond  lover  1 
Till  years  are  over. 
And  then  recover. 

As  from  a  dream. 
While  each  bewailing 
The  other's  failing. 
With  wrath  and  roiling. 

All  hideous  seem — 
While  first  decreasing, 
Tet  not  quite  ceasing. 
Wait  not  tiU  teasing 

All  passion  blight : 
If  once  diminish'd 
Love*s  reign  is  finished-— 
Then  part  in  friendship, — and  bid  good-night  > 

So  shall  Affection 
To  recollection 
The  dear  connection 

Bring  back  with  joy : 
Tou  had  not  waited 
Till,  tired  or  hated. 
Your  passions  sated 

Began  to  cloy. 
Tour  last  embraces 
Leave  no  cold  traces — 
The  same  fond  fkces 

As  through  the  past : 
And  eyes,  the  mirrors 
Of  your  sweet  errors 
Reflect  but  n4)ture — not  least  though  last 

True,  separations 

Ask  more  than  patience ; 

What  desperations 

From  such  have  risen ! 
But  yet  remaining. 
What  is 't  but  chaining 
Hearts  which,  once  waning. 

Beat  'gainst  their  prison  ? 
Time  can  but  cloy  love. 
And  use  destroy  love : 
The  winged  boy.  Love, 

Is  but  for  boys — 
You*U  find  it  torture 
Though  sharper,  shorter. 
To  wean,  and  not  wear  out  your  Joys. 

1819. 

*  C  V.  L.-.**  One  last  embrace,  then,  and  bid  good-night."] 
»COr, 

**  Yon  come  to  him  on  earth  aRain, 
Ho  'U  go  wtth  you  to  hell."] 

*  ['*  Pray  let  not  these  rerslcuU  go  forth  with  my  name, 


ON  MY  WEDDING-DAY. 

Haas's  a  happy  new  year  1  but  with  reason 

I  beg  you'll  permit  me  tb  say — 
Wish  me.  many  returns  of  the  seajon. 

But  as  Jew  as  you  please  of  the  day, 

January  2.  1820. 


EPITAPH  FOR  WILLLUI  PITT. 

With  death  doom'd  to  grapple. 

Beneath  this  cold  slab,  he 
Who  lied  in  the  Chapel 

Now  lies  in  the  Abbey. 

January.  1830. 


EPIGRAM. 


Ik  digging  up  your  bones,  Tom  Paine, 

Will.  Cobbett  has  done  well : 
You  visit  him  on  earth  again, 

He'U  vlsityouinheU.« 

January,  IS20.3 


STANZAS. 


Whvk  a  man  hath  no  freedom  to  fight  for  at  home. 
Let  him  combat  for  that  of  his  neighbours ; 

Let  him  think  of  the  glories  of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 
And  get  knock'd  on  the  head  for  his  labours. 

To  do  good  to  mankind  is  the  chivalrous  plan. 

And  is  always  as  nobly  requited ; 
Then  battle  for  freedom  wherever  you  can. 

And,  if  not  shot  or  hang'd,  you  'II  get  knighted. 

November,  1820. 


EPIGRAM. 


Tux  world  Is  a  bundle  of  hay. 
Mankind  are  the  asses  who  pull ; 

Each  tugs  it  a  difftrent  way. 

And  the  greatest  of  all  is  John  Bull. 


THE  CHARITY  B.VLL. 

What  matter  the  pangs  of  a  husband  and  fkther. 
If  his  sorrows  in  exUe  be  great  or  be  small. 

So  the  Pharisee's  glories  around  her  she  gather, 
And  the  saint  patronizes  her  **  charity  ball  1  '* 

What  matters — a  heart  which,  though  faulty,  was 
feeling. 
Be  driven  to  excesses  which  once  could  appal  — 
That  the  sinner  should  suffer  is  only  fiiir  dealing, 
As  the  saint  keeps  her  charity  back  for  **  the 
balir* 

except  among  the  initiated,  becauia  my  friend  Hobhouse 
has  foamed  into  a  rerorroer,  and,  I  greatly  Tear,  wUl  subside 
into  Newgate."  —  Lord  Bjfron  to  ifr.  Moore.] 

*  Theie  lines  were  written  on  residing  in  the  n<*wspapor«. 
that  Lady  Byron  had  been  patroness  of  a  boll  in  aid  oi'  some 
charity  at  Ilmckley. 
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EPIGRAM  ON  MY  ^^TDDING-DAT. 
TO  rzKCLorx. 

This  day,  of  all  our  days,  has  done 
The  wont  for  me  and  yon :  — 

T is  Just  jix  years  since  tre  were  one, 
And^e«  since  we  were  two. 

January  S.  16S1. 


!l 


ON  MY  THIRTY-THIRD  BIRTH-DAY. 

JAKUAEY  22.    11321.  1 

TnouoR  life's  dull  road,  so  dim  and  dirty, 
I  have  dragged  to  three  and  thirty. 
What  have  these  yean  left  to  me  ? 
Nothing  —  except  thirty-three. 


EPIGRAM, 


OM  TH»  BaAZIERs'  COMPAKY  HA  VINO  EKSOLVXD  TO 
PHXSENT  AN  AOOHESS  TO  QUCBK  CAKOUMC  2 

Tna  brazien,  it  seems,  are  preparing  to  pass 

An  address,  and  present  it  themselves  all  in  brass ; 

A  superfluous  pageant  —  for,  by  the  Lord  Harry  i 
TheyTl  find  where  they're  going  much  more  than 
they  carry.  • 


MARTIAL,  Lib.  L  Emg.  1. 

•*  HIc  est,  quem  ImIs,  nie,  qoem  r«quiri«, 
ToU  notus  In  orba  Mardalls/*  Stc, 

Hx  unto  whom  thou  art  so  partial. 

Oh,  reader  I  is  the  well-known  Martial, 

The  Epigrammatist :  while  living. 

Give  him  the  fiune  thou  wouldst  be  giving ; 

So  shall  he  hear,  and  feel,  and  know  it 

Post-obits  rarely  reach  a  poeL 


BO^VLES  AND  CAMPBELL. 
To  the  tune  of  ■•  Why,  how  now,  saucy  Jade  ?  " 

Wht,  how  now,  saucy  Tom  ? 

If  you  thus  must  ramble, 
I  will  publish  some 

Remarks  on  Mister  Campbell. 

»  [In  Lord  Byron's  MS.  Diary  of  the  precedluff  day.  we 
find  the  following  entry : — "  January  21 .  1821 .  Dined —vi- 
■l'*""'^*  home— read.  Remarked  on  an  anecdote  in 
Grimm  s  Correspondence,  which  says,  that  •  Regnard  e€  la 
"  des  poetes  comiques  6taient  gens  billenx  et  melanco- 


liques ;  ^  que  M.  de  Voltaire,  qoi  est  trH-gai,  n'a  jamais 
(ait  que  des  tragedies— et  que  la  com^die  gaie  est  le  seul 
genre  o&  «  n  aft  point  r^ussi.  C'est  que  cclui  qui  rit  et 
oe  ui  qui  fait  rire  sent  deux  hommes  fort  difTSrens  I  •  At 
thU  moment  I  feel  as  bilious  as  the  best  comic  writer  of  them 
all  (eren  as  Resnaro  himself,  the  next  to  iMoIIcre,  who  has 
written  some  of  the  best  comedies  in  any  language,  and  who 
Is  supposed  to  hare  committed  suicide),  and  am  not  in  spirits 
to  continue  my  proposed  tragedy.  To-morrow  is  my  birth- 
d.iy--  that  is  to  say,  at  twelve  o'  the  dock,  midnight ;  1.  e. 
in  twelre  minutes,  I  shall  have  completed  thirty  and  three 
yeaw  of  age  !  !  !--and  I  go  to  my  bed  with  a  hcariness  of 
ncirt  at  baring  llred  $o  long,  and  to  so  little  purpose.  • 
*  •  •  •  It  ii  three  minutes  past  twelve  — '  T  Is 
the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle-clock,*  and  I  am  now  thirty- 
three  I—  ' 


1821.  I 


ANSTfES. 


Why,  how  now,  BIDy  Bowles  ? 
Sure  the  priest  is  i"*"iitin  | 

{To  thMjmUic)  How  can  you,  d^n  your  souls  t 
listen  to  his  twiddlii^r 

February  S3.  iatl.« 


EPIGRAMS. 

Oh,  Castlereagh  !  thou  art  a  patriot  now ; 
Cato  died  for  hJs  country,  so  dJdst  thou : 
He  perish'd  rather  than  see  Rome  enslaved. 
Thou  cutt'st  thy  throat  that  Britain  may  be  saved  I 

So  Castlereagh  has  cut  his  throat !  — The  wont 
Of  this  is,  —  that  his  own  was  not  the  ant. 

So  Ht  has  cut  his  throat  at  hut  l_Hel  Who  ? 
The  man  who  cut  his  country's  long  aga 


EPITAPH. 


PosTsarrr  will  ne'er  survey 
A  nobler  grave  than  this : 

Here  lie  the  bones  of  Castlerei^h : 
Stop,  traveller 


JOHN  KEAT&  » 

Who  killed  John  Keats  J 
"  I,"  says  the  Quarterly, 

So  savage  and  Tartarly ; 
<*  *T  was  one  of  my  feats." 

Who  shot  the  arrow  ? 

«  The  poet-priest  Bmman 
(So  ready  to  kill  man), 

Or  Southey  or  Banow.** 


inly,  1821. 


THE  CONQUEST. 


[This  fragment  was  foond  amongst  Lord  Byron's  nesen. 
after  his  departure  from  Genoa folr^e«»0  "'^''P"**^ 

Mai«h  B-9. 18». 
Ths  Son  of  Love  and  Lord  of  War  I  sing ; 

Him  who  bade  England  bow  to  Normandy, 
And  left  the  name  of  conqueror  more  »»»^n  Hi^ 

To  his  unconquerable  dynasty. 

'  Eheu,  fbgaces,  Posthnma,  Posthnma. 
Labuntur.annl ; '  — 

but  I  don't  regret  them  so  much  fbr  what  I  have  done,  as 
for  what  I  might  bare  done.'*] 

•  [The  procession  of  the  Braaiers  to  Brandenbttrsh  House 
was  one  of  the  most  absurd  foolerlet  of  the  time  of  the  iZe 
Queen  s  trial.]  ^^ 

»  ["  There  is  an  epigram  for  you.  Is  It  not  ?— worthy 
Of  Wordsworth,  the  grand  metaquisiical  poet. 
A  man  of  vast  merit,  thoush  few  people  know  it ; 
The  perusal  of  whom  (as  I  told  you  at  Mestri) 
I  owe,  in  great  part,  to  my  passion  for  pastry.'* 

Bifron  LetUn,  January  22.  IWl.] 

*  ["Excuse  haste,  —  I  write  with  ray  spurs  nattinc  on  '*— 
Lord  Bytim  to  Mr.  Moore,  Feb.  22.  IS21  .f^  "^      ' 

>  ["Are  you  aware  that  Shelley  has  written  an  elesr  on 
KMts,  and  acatsos  the  Quarterly  of  fciiHng  him  "— AarS 
Dyron  to  Mr.  Murray,  July  30.  1821. J  —  .«-ors 
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Nat  fonn'd  alone  by  Yfctoiy's  fleeting  wing. 
He  learM  his  bold  and  brilliant  throne  on  high : 

The  Bastard  kept,  like  lions,  his  prey  flist. 
And  Britain's  bravest  victor  was  the  last 


TO  MB.  MURRAY. 


Foa  Orford  >  and  for  XValdegrave  * 

You  give  much  more  than  me  you  gave ; 

Which  is  not  fidrly  to  behave, 

^7  Murray. 

Because  if  a  live  dog,  'tis  said. 
Be  worth  a  Hon  fiidrly  sped, 
A  liv€  lord  must  be  worth  two  dead, 

My  Murray. 

And  if,  as  the  opinion  goes, 
Yerse  hath  a  better  sale  than  prose,  — 
Ccrtcs,  I  should  have  more  than  those. 

My  Murray. 

But  now  this  sheet  is  nearly  cromm'd. 
So,  if  3fou  wiUf  1  shan't  be  shamm'd. 
And  if  you  won'/,  you  may  be  damn'd. 

My  Murray.  > 


THE  IRISH  AYATAR.  < 

**  And  Ireland,  like  a  be«tinadoed  elephant,  kneeling  to  re- 
ceiTe  the  paltry  rider.'*—  Curran, 

Eaz  the  daughter  of  Brunswick  is  cold  in  her  grave. 
And  her  ashes  still  float  to  their  home  o'er  the  tide, 

Lo  I  George  the  triumphant  speeds  over  the  wave. 
To  the  long-cherish'd  isle  which  he  loved  like  his — 
bride. 

True,  the  great  of  her  bright  and  brief  era  are  gone. 
The  rainbow-like  epoch  where  Freedom  could  pause 

For  the  few  little  years,  out  of  centuries  won. 

Which  betray'd  not,  or  cnish'd  not,  or  wept  not  her 
cause. 

True,  the  chains  of  the  Catholic  chmk  o'er  his  rags, 
The  castle  still  stands,  and  the  senate 's  no  more. 

And  the  fhmine  which  dwelt  on  her  freedomless  crags 
Is  extending  its  steps  to  her  desolate  shore. 

To  her  desolate  shora — where  the  emigrant  stands 
For  a  moment  to  gase  ere  he  flies  fh>m  his  hearth ; 

Tears  ftll  on  his  chain,  though  it  drops  flnom  his  hands. 
For  the  dungeon  he  quits  is  the  place  of  his  birth. 

But  he  comes  I  the  Messiah  of  royalty  comes  ! 

Like  a  goodly  Leviathan  roIlM  from  the  waves  1 
Then  receive  him  as  best  such  an  advent  becomes. 

With  a  legion  of  cooks,  and  an  army  of  slaves ! 

He  comes  in  the  promise  and  bloom  of  threescore, 
To  perform  in  the  pageant  the  sovereign's  part— 

1  [Horace  Walpole'i  Memoirs  of  the  laat  nine  Years  of  the 
Reign  of  George  11.] 

*  [Memoirs  hf  Jamet  Earl  Waldegrare,  Goremor  of  George 
III.  when  Prince  of  Wales.] 

'  [**  Can't  accept  vour  courteous  ofTcr.  These  matters 
must  be  arranged  with  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird.  He  is  mj 
trustee,  and  a  man  of  honour.  To  him  you  can  state  all  four 
mercantile  reasons,  which  you  might  not  lUic  to  state  to  me 
personallj,  such  as  *  henry  season  ' — *  (Lit  public  *  — '  don't 
go  off*  — *  lordship  wriics  too  much  *  —  *  won't  take  advice  * 
-~*  declining  popularity '  —  *  deduction  for  the  trade  * — '  make 
▼My  little'— 'generally  lose  by  him'— 'pirated  edition**— 
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But  long  live  the  shamrock  which  shadows  him  o'er  i 
Could  the  green  in  his  AiU  be  tnmsferr'd  to  his 
hoaril 

Could  that  long-wither'd  spot  but  be  verdant  again. 
And  a  new  spring  of  noble  aflectiona  arise  — 

Then  might  ftecdom  forgive  thee  this  dance  in  thy 

chahi,  [skies. 

And  this  shout  of  thy  slavery  which  saddens  the 

Is  it  madness  or  meanness  which  clings  to  thee  now  ? 

Were  he  God — as  he  is  but  the  conunonest  clay. 
With  scarce  fewer  wrinkles  than  sins  on  his  brow  — • 

Such  servile  devotion  might  shame  him  away. 

Ay,  roar  in  his  train  1  let  thkie  oraton  lash 
Their  fiuidfid  spirits  to  pamper  his  pride  — 

Not  thus  did  thy  Grattan  indignantly  flash 
His  soul  o'er  tiie  flrcedom  implored  and  denied.  » 

Ever  glorious  Grattan  1  the  best  of  the  good  ! 

So  simple  in  heart,  so  sublime  in  the  rest  I 
With  all  which  Demosthenes  wanted  endued. 

And  hb  rival  or  victor  in  all  he  possessed. 

Ere  Tully  arose  tn  the  xenith  of  Rome, 

Though  imequail'd,  preceded,  the  task  was  begun  ^ 
But  Grattan  sprung  up  like  a  god  ftom  the  tomb 

Of  ages,  the  flrst,  Init,  the  saviour,  the  one  / 

With  the  skill  of  an  Orpheus  to  soften  the  brute ; 

With  the  fire  of  Prometheus  to  kindle  mankind  ; 
Even  Tyranny  listening  sate  melted  or  mute. 

And  Corruption  shrunk  scorah'd  fh>m  the  glance 
of  his  mind. 

But  back  to  our  theme !   Back  to  despots  and  slaves ! 

Feasts  ftimish'd  by  Famine  I  r^oicings  by  Pain  I 
True  freedom  but  welcomeg,  while  slavery  still  raves. 

When  a  week's  saturnalia  hath  loosen'd  her  chain. 

Let  the  poor  squalid  splendour  thy  wreck  can  afford 
(As  the  bankrupt's  profusion  his  ruin  would  hide) 

Gild  over  the  palace,  Lo  I  Erin,  thy  lord  ! 
Kiss  his  fbot  with  thy  blessing,  his  blessings  denied  I 

Or  t/ freedom  post  hope  be  extorted  at  last. 
If  the  idol  of  brass  flnd  his  feet  are  of  clay. 

Must  what  terror  or  policy  wring  forth  be  class'd 
With  what  monarchs  ne'er  give,  but  as  wolves  yield 
their  prey? 

Each  brute  hath  its  nature,  a  king's  is  to  ret^,  — 
To  reign  I  in  that  word  see,  ye  ages,  comprised 

The  cause  of  the  curses  all  annals  contain. 
From  Caesar  the  dreaded  to  George  the  despised ! 

Wear,  Fingal,  thy  trapping  I  O'Connell,  proclaim 
His  accomplishments!    /fu ///'and  thy  country 
convince 
Half  an  age's  contempt  was  an  error  of  f:ime. 
And  that  **  Hal  is  the  rascaliest,  sweetest  yoiMg 
prince!" 

*  foreign  edition  * — *  severe  criticisms/  Ac,  with  other  hints 
and  howls  for  an  oration,  which  I  leave  Douglas,  who  is  an 
orator,  to  answer." — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray ,  Aug.  33. 
1B21.] 

*  [*'  The  encloced  lines,  as  you  will  directly  perceive,  are 

written  Xij  the  Rev.  W.  L.  B .     Of  course  it  is  for  fUtn 

to  deny  them,  If  they  are  not.'* —  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore, 
Sept.  17.  1821.] 

*  [**  After  the  stanza  on  Grattan,  will  it  picafe  you  to  muse 
Insert  the  following  addenda,  which  I  dreamed  of  durinj;  to- 
day's  siesta."— I^rrf  Byron  lo  Mr.  Moore,  Sept.  20.  Is21.] 


^ 


Wni  tbj  yard  of  bine  riband,  poor  Fingal,  recall 
The  fetters  Arom  milUoDS  of  Catholic  limbs  ? 

Or,  has  it  not  boiuid  thee  the  fittest  of  all 

The  slaTcs,  who  now  hail  their  betrayer  with 
hymns? 

Ay  I  •'Build  him  a  dwelling  I  "let  each  give  his  mite  I 
Tin,  like  Babel,  the  new  royal  dome  hath  arisen  I 

Let  thy  beggars  and  helots  their  pittance  mdfte  — 
And  a  palace  bestow  for  a  poor-house  and  prison  1 

Spread  ^spread,  for  Yltellius,  the  royal  repast, 
Till  the  gluttonous  despot  be  stufTd  to  the  goige  I 

And  the  roar  of  his  drunkards  proclaim  him  at  last 
The  Fourth  of  the  fools  and  oppressors  call*d 
"Georgel* 

Let  the  tables  be  loaded  with  feasts  tai  they  groan  I 
Tin  they  ^rooji  like  thy  people,  through  ages  of  woe  I 

Let  the  wine  flow  around  the  old  Bacchanal's  throne. 
Like  their  blood  which  has  flowed,  and  which  yet 
has  to  flow. 

But  let  not  hit  name  be  thine  idol  alone  — 
On  his  right  hand  behold  a  S^janus  appears  1 

Thine  own  Castlereagh  I  let  him  stiU  be  thine  own  ! 
A  wretch  never  named  but  with  curses  and  Jeers !  i 

Tin  now,  when  the  Isle  which  should  blush  for  his  birth. 
Deep,  deep  as  the  gore  which  he  shed  on  her  soil. 

Seems  proud  of  the  reptile  which  crawl'd  from  her 
earth. 
And  for  murder  repays  him  with  shouts  and  a  smile. 

Without  one  single  ray  of  her  genius,  without 
The  fancy,  the  manhood,  the  flre  of  her  race  — 

The  miscreant  who  weU  might  plunge  Erin  in  doubt 
If  the  ever  gave  birth  to  a  being  so  base. 

If  she  did  —  let  her  long-boasted  proverb  be  hush'd. 
Which  proclaims  that  from  Erin  no  reptile  can 
spring  — 

See  the  cold-blooded  serpent,  with  venom  ftiU  flush*d, 
StiU  warming  its  folds  in  the  breast  of  a  king  I 

Shout,  drink,  feast,  and  flatter  !  Oh !  Erin,  how  low 
Wert  thou  sunk  by  misfortune  and  tyranny,  tUl 

Thy  welcome  of  tyrants  hath  plunged  thee  below 
The  depth  of  thy  deep  in  a  deeper  gulf  stilL 

My  voice,  though  but  humble,  was  raised  for  thy  right. 
My  vote,  as  a  ftieeman*s,  still  voted  thee  fbee. 

This  hand,  though  but  feeble,  would  ann  in  thy  fight. 
And  this  heart,  though  outworn,  had  a  throb  stiU 
fbtthM/ 

1  [**  Th«  last  Una — *  A  name  nerer  ipoke  but  with  cnn«t 
or  Jc«rt '  must  run,  either  *  A  name  only  uttered  with  cunes 
or  jeer«,*  or,  '  A  wretch  never  named  but  with  curses  or 
Jeers,'  beease  a*  how  '  spoke '  la  not  (prammar,  except  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  So  pray  pot  jour  poetical  pen  through 
the  MS.,  and  take  the  least  bad  of  the  emt>ndatlons.  Also, 
if  there  be  anf  Auther  breaking  of  Prlscian's  head,  will  rou 
apply  a  plaster  ?  **  —  Lord  Bjfron  to  Mr.  Moort^  Se|it.  19.  j 

*  r**  I  composed  these  sunzas  (except  the  fourth,  added 
now)  a  (^w  davs  ago,  on  the  road  from  Florence  to  Pisa.'*— 
Bjfrem  Diarf,  Pisa,  6th  Nor.  1S21.3 

s  [In  the  same  Diary,  we  find  the  following  palnftilly  In* 
teresting  passage :  —  **  As  far  as  Famb  goes  (that  is  to  say, 
living  Fame),  I  have  had  my  share,  perhaps  —  indeed,  err* 
taintif — more  than  ray  deserts.  Some  odd  instances  have 
occurred  to  my  own  experience  of  the  wild  and  strange  plaoea 
to  which  a  name  mav  penetrate,  and  where  it  may  impreu. 
Two  jrcars  ago  —  (almost  three,  being  in  August,  or  July, 
1919)  — I  received  a  letter  in  Engltsh  verse  from  Dronthelm 
in  Norway,  written  by  a  Norwe</ian.  and  full  of  the  usual 
compliments,  &c.  Sec.  In  the  same  roonch  I  received  an  in- 
vitation into  Hotstein,  from  a  Mr.  Jacobson,  I  think,  of 
Hamburgh ;  also  (by  the  same  medium)  a  translation  of 


■It  not 

[« 
souls  lathy 


Tes,  I  knred  thee  and  thlne^  thoQi^ 
land. 

I  have  known  noble  hearts  end 
And  I  wept  with  the  world  o'er  the 

Who  are  gone,  but  I  weep  them  no 

Forliappy  are  they  now  reposing  a&r, — 
Thy  Orattan,  thy  Cumn,  thy  Sheridan,  all 

Who,  for,  years,  were  the  chieft  in  the  eloquent 
And  redeem'd,  if  they  have  not  retarded,  thy  AIL 

Tes,  happy  are  they  in  their  cold  English  graves ! 

Their  shades  cannot  staVt  to  thy  shouts  of  to-daj — 
Nor  the  steps  of  enslavers  and  chain-kftssing  slaves 

Be  stamped  in  the  turf  o*er  their  fetteriess  day. 

Tin  now  I  had  envied  thy  sons  and  thdr  shore, 
Though  their  virtues  were  huntedtthefarlibeitlcs  fled ; 

There  was  something  so  warm  and  sublime  In  the  oof« 
Of  an  Irishman's  heart,  that  I  envy  —  thy  tkatL 

Or,  if  aught  In  my  bosom  can  quench  for  an  hour 
My  contempt  for  a  nation  so  servUe,  though  sore. 

Which  though  trod  like  the  worm  will  not  torn  upon 
power, 
*T  is  the  glory  of  Orattua,  and  genius  of  Moore  I 

1811. 
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Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  In  story; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glory ; 
And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twsnty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever  so  plenty. 

What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the  brow  that  b 

wrinkled  7 
'T  is  but  as  a  dead-flower  with  May-dcw  besprinkled. 
Then  away  with  all  such  fhim  the  hcMl  that  Is  hoary  I 
What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can  omfy  give  glory? 

Oh  Famx  1 9_|f  I  e'er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 
*T  was  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high  sounding  phrsaes. 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one  discorer 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love  her. 

There  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  there  only  I  found  thee ; 
Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  surround  thee; 
When  it  sparkled  o'er  aught  that  was  brif^  in  my 

story, 
I  knew  it  was  love,  and  I  folt  it  was  fl^ory. 

ISIL 
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Medora*s  song  in  the  *  Corsair,*  by  a  WasCphaUan  baraneas 
(not  *  Thunderten-tronck '),  with  some  original  verses  of 
hers  (very  pretty  and  Klopstockish),  aud  a proae  traaaladoo 
annexed  to  them,  on  the  subiect  of  my  win.  As  they  ooQ- 
cemed  her  more  than  me,  I  sent  them  to  her  with  Mr.  Ja- 
oobson's  letter.  It  was  odd  enough  to  receive  aa  invitadoo 
to  pass  the  mmmtr  in  Holstein,  while  in  Italr.  from  people  I 
never  knew.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Venice.  Mr.  J. 
talked  to  me  of  the  'wild  roses  growing  in  the  Holstcia 
summer : '  why,  then,  did  the  Cimbri  and  the  Tcotonet  emi- 
grate ?  — ^liat  a  strange  thing  is  life  and  man  I  Were  I  Co 
present  myself  at  the  door  of  tne  house  where  ray  daughter 
now  is,  the  door  would  be  shut  in  my  Dko,  unless  (as  is  noc 
impossible)  1  knocked  down  theporter ;  and  if  I  had  gone  in 
that  year  (and  perhaps  now)  to  Drontheim  (the  Airtliest  town 
in  Norway),  or  Into  Holstein,  I  should  have  been  received 
with  open  arms  into  the  mansions  of  strangers  and  fbrelgnert 
—  wUQched  to  mo  by  no  tie  hut  tliat  of  miod  and  nunoor. 
As  far  aa  Fame  goes.  I  have  had  my  share :  it  has,  indeed, 
been  leavenM  bv  other  human  contlngpncies ;  and  this  In  a 

Sreater  degree  than  has  occurred  to  most  literary  men  of  a 
ec<mt  rnnk  >n  life ;  but.  on  the  whole.  I  take  it  that  such 
equipoise  Is  the  condition  of  humanity.'*] 
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STANZAS 

TO  A    HIKDOO   AIR.  ^ 

Oh  I — my  lonely — lonely — lonely — Pillow  I 
Where  is  my  lorer  ?  where  is  my  lover  ? 
Is  it  his  bark  which  my  dreary  dreams  discover  ? 

Far^&r  away  1  and  alone  along  the  billow  ? 

Oh !  my  lonely — lonely — lonely — Pillow  I 
Why  must  my  head  ache  where  his  gentle  brow  lay  ? 
How  the  long  night  flags  lovelcssly  and  slowly. 

And  my  head  droops  over  thee  like  the  willow ! 

Oh  I  thou,  my  lad  and  solitary  Pillow  I 
Send  me  kind  dreams  to  keep  my  heart  from  breaking. 
In  return  for  the  tears  I  shed  upon  thee  waking ; 

Let  me  not  die  tQl  he  comes  back  o'er  the  billow. 

Then  if  thou  wilt — no  more  my  lonely  Pillow, 
In  one  embrace  let  these  arms  again  enfold  him, 
And  then  expire  of  the  Joy— but  to  behold  him  I 

Oh  !  my  lone  bosom !  —  oh  I  my  lonely  Pillow ! 


IMPROMPTU. « 

Bknkath  Blessington's  eyes 

The  reclaim'd  Paradise 
Should  be  free  as  the  former  from  evil ; 

But,  if  the  new  Eve 

For  an  Apple  should  grieve, 
"What  mortal  would  not  play  the  Devil  ?  > 


1823. 
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TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

Ton  hare  asVd  for  a  yene :  — the  request 
In  a  rhymer  twere  strange  to  deny ; 

But  my  Hippocrene  was  but  my  breast. 
And  my  feelings  (its  foimtahi)  are  dry. 

Were  I  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 
What  Lawrence  has  painted  so  well ; 

But  the  strain  would  expire  on  my  tongue, 
And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  shell. 

I  am  ashes  where  once  I  was  fire. 
And  the  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead ; 

What  I  loved  I  now  merely  admire, 
And  my  heart  is  as  grey  as  my  head. 

My  life  is  not  dated  by  years— 

There  are  moments  which  act  as  a  plough ; 
And  there  is  not  a  furrow  appears 

But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 

1  [These  rertes  were  written  bjr  Lord  Bjrtm  a  little  before 
he  left  Italy  for  Greece.  Thej  were  meant  to  lait  the  Hln- 
dostanee  air  —  *'  Alia  Malla  Punca,"  which  the  Counteu 
GuicdoU  was  fond  of  tinging.] 

'  [With  a  view  of  inducing  Lord  and  Lady  BleMington  to 
prolong  their  ttajr  at  Genoa.  Lord  Byron  suggested  their 
taking  a  pretty  rllla  called  '*  n  Paradlso,"  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  own,  and  accompanied  them  to  look  at  It.  Upon 
that  occasion  It  was  that,  on  the  lady  expressing  some  inten- 
tions of  residing  there,  he  produced  this  impromptu — Mooas.] 

*  [The  Genoese  wits  had  alreadv  applied  this  threadbare 
Jest  to  himself.  Taking  it  into  their  heads  that  this  rllla 
(which  was  also.  I  believe,  a  Casa  Saluzio)  had  bncn  the  one 
fixed  on  for  his  own  residence,  they  said  **  II  Diarolo  d  an- 
cora  entrato  In  Paradlso."  ~Moorb.j 


Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  aspire 
To  sing  what  I  gaxe  on  in  vain ; 

For  sorrow  has  torn  from  my  lyre 
The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 


ON   THIS  DAT   I   COMPLETE    MY   THIRTT 

SIXTH  TEAB. 

BIlMolonghi,  Jan.  82. 
Tu  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved. 

Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move : 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved. 
Still  let  me  love ! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf ; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone  I 

The  Are  that  on  my  bosom  preys 

Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle ; 

No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 

A  funeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care. 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share. 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But  *tis  not  thus — and  *tis  not  here — 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  noic, 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier. 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  snd  Greece,  around  me  see  I 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield. 
Was  not  more  tne. 

Awake  I  (not  Greece — she  u  awake !) 

Awake,  my  spirit !     Think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake, 
And  then  strike  home  I 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down. 
Unworthy  manhood ! — unto  thee 
Indiflbrent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regrefst  thy  youth,  why  live  9 

The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here :  — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath  I 

Seek  out— less  often  sought  than  found—. 

A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  groimd. 
And  take  thy  rest  * 

*  [Thli  momlne  Lord  Byron  came  from  his  bedroom  into 
the  apartment  where  Colonel  Stanhope  and  some  friends 
were  assembled,  and  said  with  a  smile  ~"  You  were  com- 
i^nfaig,  the  other  day,  Uiat  I  never  write  any  poetry  now. 
This  U  mr  birthday,  and  I  have  Just  finished  something, 
which,  I  think,  is  better  than  what  I  usually  write.**  lie 
then  produced  these  noble  and  aflteting  Ters«.  ~.  Codnt 
Gamba.3 

•  [Taking  Into  consideration  every  thing  connected  with 
these  verses,— the  last  tender  aspirations  of  a  loving  spirit 
which  they  breathe,  the  self-devotion  to  a  noble  cause  which 
they  so  nobly  express,  and  that  consciousness  of  a  near 
grave  glimmering  sadly  through  the  whole,— there  is  perhaps 
no  production  within  the  range  of  mere  human  composition, 
round  which  the  circumstances  and  feelinn  under  which  It 
was  written  cast  so  touching  an  interest.— sIooaB.] 
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^on  Huam 


*'  DUSdlo  ett  propria  commonla  dicere."  —  Ho*. 

**  Dost  thmi  think,  because  thou  art  Tirtuoas,  thoro  ihaU  be  no  more  Caket  and  Ale?— Tea.  by  Saint 
Ginger  thaU  bo  hot  i*  the  mouth,  too  1  '* —SoAKsraAaa,  Twe(ftk  Nigkt,  or  What  You  WOL 


[EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

Ths  reader  of  the  **  Notices  of  the  Life  of  Lord 
Byron  **  it  already  in  possession  of  abundant  details, 
concerning  the  circumstances  under  which  the  suc- 
cessive cantos  of  Dok  Juak  were  produced.  We 
think  it  right,  howeTer,  to  repeat,  in  this  place,  tome 
of  the  most  striking  passages  of  the  Poet's  own  letters, 
with  reference  to  this  performance :  — 

September  19.  I  SIR **  I  hare  finished  the  First  Canto  (a 

long  one,  of  about  ISO  octaves)  of  a  poem  In  the  style  and 
manner  of  Beppo,  encouraged  by  the  good  success  of  the 
same.  It  is  called  Don  Juan,  and  Is  meant  to  be  a  little 
quietly  facetious  upon  erery  thing.  But  I  doubt  whether  it 
is  not— at  least,  as  far  as  it  has  ret  gone—too  free  for  these 
rtry  modest  days.  Howerer,  I  shall  try  the  experiment 
anonymously :  and  If  it  don't  take,  it  will  be  discontinued. 
It  Is  dedicated  to  Southey,  In  good,  simple,  savage  verse, 
upon  the  Laureate's  politics,  and  the  way  ne  got  them." 

January  SS.  1819.  —  **  Print  It  entire,  omitting,  of  course, 
the  lines  on  Castlereagh,  as  I  am  not  on  the  spot  to  meet  him. 
I  have  acquiesced  in  the  request  and  representation ;  and 
having  done  so,  it  Is  idle  to  detail  my  arguments  In  fkvour  of 
my  own  self-love  and  *  poeshie  ;  *  but  I  protat.  If  the  poem 
has  poetry.  It  would  stand ;  if  not,  fall ;  the  rest  is '  leather 
and  prunello.'  and  has  never  yK  alllected  any  human  produc- 
tion *  pro  or  con.'  Dulness  is  the  only  annlhilator  in  such 
cases.  As  to  the  cant  of  the  day,  I  despise  it.  as  I  have  ever 
done  all  Its  other  finical  foshlons.  which  become  you  as  paint 
became  the  ancient  Dritoos.  If  you  admit  this  prudery,  you 
must  omit  half  Ariosto.  La  Fontaine,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Massinger,  Ford,  all  the  Charles  Second  writers  ;  in 
short,  tometkinf  of  most  who  have  written  before  Pope  and 
are  worth  reading,  and  much  of  Pope  himself.  Read  khm — 
most  of  you  dom'l—but  do— and  I  will  forgive  you ;  though 
the  Inevitable  consequence  would  be,  that  you  would  bum  all 
I  have  ever  written,  and  all  your  other  wretched  Claudians  of 
the  day  (except  Scott  and  Crabbe)  Into  the  bargain." 

February  1.  1819.  —"  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  copy  out  the 
Second  Canto,  which  is  finished,  tnm  natural  laziness,  and 
the  discouragement  of  the  milk  and  water  they  have  thrown 
upon  the  First.  I  say  all  this  to  them  as  to  you,  that  is,  for 
mm  to  say  to  /A«m,  for  I  will  have  nothing  underhand.  If  they 
had  told  me  the  poetry  was  bad,  1  would  have  acquiesced  ; 
but  they  say  the  contranr,  and  then  talk  to  me  about  moraiity 

—  the  first  time  1  ever  heard  the  word  from  any  body  who 
was  not  a  rascal  that  used  it  for  a  purpose.  I  maintain  that 
it  is  the  most  moral  of  poems  ;  but  If  people  won't  discover 
the  moral,  that  is  their  fault,  not  mine.*' 

April  6.  ISI9«— **  You  sha'n't  make  amtieUs  of  my  cantos. 
The  poem  wiU  please.  If  it  is  lively  ;  if  it  is  stupid,  it  will  fail : 
but  1  will  have  none  of  your  damned  cutting  and  slashing. 
If  yon  please,  you  may  publish  anonymomt^  j  it  will  perhaps 
be  better  ;  but  I  will  battle  my  way  against  them  all,  like  a 
porcupine." 

Auffust  12. 1819.  —  **  Tou  are  right,  Glflbrd  U  right,  Crabbe 
Is  right.  Hobhouse  is  right— you  are  all  right,  and  I  am  all 
wrong ;  but  do,  pray,  let  me  have  that  pleasure.  Cut  me  up 
root  and  branch  ;  quarter  me  in  the  Quarterly  ;  send  round 
my  *  disjectl  membra  poetse,*  like  those  of  the  Levite's  concu- 
bine ;  make  me.  if  you  will,  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels ; 
but  don't  ask  me  to  alter,  for  I  won't :  —  I  am  obstinate  and 
lazy— and  there 's  the  truth.  —  Vou  ask  me  for  the  plan  of 
Donny  Johnnv :  1  kave  no  plan  ;  I  had  no  plan  ;  but  I  had 
or  have  matenals  ;  though  ir,  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  *  I  am  to 
be  snubbed  so  when  I  am  in  spirits,*  the  poem  will  be  naught, 
and  the  poet  turn  serioiu  again.  If  it  don't  take.  I  will  leave 
it  ofr  where  it  is.  with  all  due  respect  to  the  public  ;  but  if 
continued.  It  must  be  in  ray  own  way.  You  might  as  well 
make  Hamlet  (or  Dipgorr)  *  act  mad'  in  a  strait  waistcoat, 
as  trammel  my  buffbonery,  if  1  am  to  be  a  buffoon  ;  their 
gestures  and  my  thoughts  would  only  be  piti.ibly  absurd  and 
ludicrously  constrained.  Vfhy,  man,  the  soul  of  such  writing 
is  its  licence ;  at  least  the  libHrrty  of  that  iicmee,  if  one  likes 

—  no/  that  one  should  abuse  it.     It  is  like  Trial  by  Jury  and 

*  CBoswell's  Johnson,  vol.  %U.  p.  10.  edit.  1835.] 


Feenge,  and  the  Habaaa  Corpos— a  very  fine  thing;  bat 
chiefly  In  the  fWtfrrAm;  because  no  one  wishes  to  be  tried 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  proving  bis  possession  of  the 
privilege.  But  a  truce  with  these  refieetioas.  You  are  toe 
earnest  and  eager  about  a  work  never  intandad  to  be  serloaa. 
Do  you  suppose  that  I  oould  have  any  fattentfcw  but  to  giggle 
and  make  giggle  ?— a  playfUl  sadre,  with  as  little  po^ry  as 
could  be  helped,  was  what  1  meant.  AndastDthelndeeency, 
do,  pray,  read  In  Boswell  what  Johnson,  the  sullen  nwraUt, 
says  of  Prior  and  Paulo  Purgante.'*  * 

August  M.  1819 — **  Keep  the  anonymoos:  it  helps  what 
fhn  there  may  be.  But  If  the  matter  grows  serious  about 
*  Don  Juan.'  and  you  feel  yoursdf  In  a  scrape,  or  me  cither, 
own  that  I  am  the  OHikor.  I  will  never  shrink  ;  and  If  §am 
do,  1  can  always  ans%»er  you  In  the  question  of  Guatimeshi  to 
his  minister— each  oeing  on  his  own  coals.'  I  wish  that  1 
had  been  In  better  splriu  :  but  lam  out  of  sorts,  out  of  nervaa, 
and,  now  and  then  (1  begin  to  fear),  oat  of  my  senses  ** 

Such  additional  particulan,  respecting  the  pro- 
duction of  the  later  Cantos,  as  may  seem  to  deserve 
preservation,  shall  be  giTen  as  the  poem  prooeedSL 
In  the  mean  time,  we  have  been  much  pnasled  how 
to  put  the  reader,  who  does  not  recollect  the  incidents 
of  1819,  in  possession  of  any  thing  like  an  adequate 
view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  anlmadversioo 
called  finth  by  the  first  puhUcatioQ  of  Ooa  Jnan. 

Cantos  L  and  IL  n>pcared  in  London,  in  July, 
1819,  without  the  name  either  of  author  or  book- 
seller, in  a  thin  quarto;  and  the  periodical  press 
immediately  teemed  with  the  •*jwiieia  dodarmm — 
neeaon  oltorKfli.'*  It  has  occurred  to  us,  that  on  thb 
occasion  we  might  do  worse  than  adopt  the  example 
set  us  in  the  Prefoce  to  the  first  complete  edition  of 
the  DaNciAD.  We  there  read  as  foDows :  — **  Before 
we  present  thee.  Reader,  with  our  exerdtatlons  on 
this  most  delectable  Foem  (drawn  fh>m  the  many 
volimaes  of  our  Adversaria  on  modem  Authors),  we 
shall  here,  according  to  the  laudable  usage  of  editors, 
collect  the  various  Judgments  of  the  Learned  concern- 
ing our  Poet :  various,  indeed  1 — not  only  of  diHerent 
authors,  but  of  the  same  author  at  different  seasons. 
Nor  shall  we  gather  only  the  Testimonies  of  sudi 
eminent  Wits  as  would  of  course  descend  to  poaterity, 
and  consequently  bo  read  without  our  coUectSon ; 
but  we  shall  likewise,  with  incredible  labour,  seek  out 
for  divers  others,  which,  but  fbr  this  our  diligence, 
could  never,  at  the  distance  of  a  iiew  months,  appear 
to  the  eye  of  the  most  curious.  Hereby  thou  may'ftt 
not  only  receive  the  delectation  of  variety,  but  also 
arrive  at  a  more  certain  judgment,  by  a  grave  and 
circumspect  comparison  of  the  witnesses  with  each 
other,  or  of  each  with  himselfl**  In  like  manner, 
therefore,  let  us  now  gratify  our  readers,  by  selecting^ 
in  reference  to  Don  Juan,  a  few  of  the  chief 

tS^0ttmomr0  of  9ut^oi09 

beginning  with  the  most  courtly,  and  decorous,  and 
high-spirited  of  newspapers 

I.  THE  MORNING  POST. 
"  The  greatest  anxiety  bavins  been  vxdtod  with  re«pect  to 
the  appearance  of  tiiis  Poem,  wc  shall  lay  a  few  sunaas  be&ne 

*  [  "Am  I  now  reposing  on  a  bed  of  flowers  ">  '*— RoaSBTtOM.] 
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our  rcaderi,  merely  obsenrlng,  that,  whaterer  its  character, 
report  has  been  completelf  erroneous  respecting  It.  If  it  ii  not 
—  (and  truth  compels  us  to  admit  it  is  not)  —  the  most  moral 

Eroduction  In  the  world,  but  more  In  the  *  Beppo '  style,  yet 
I  there  nothing  of  the  sort  which  Scandal  with  her  hundred 
I  tongues  whispered  abroad,  and  Malignity  Joyfully  beliered 
I  and  repeated,  contained  in  It.  'T  is  simply  a  tale  and  rigkU 
I  tmerrie  conceit^  flighty,  wild,  extraragant  —  immoral  too,  It 
i  miut  be  confessed ;  but  no  arrows  are  letrelied  at  innocent 
I  Itosoms,  no  sacred  family  peace  Invaded ;  and  ther  must  have, 
I  indeed,  a  strange  self-consciousness,  who  can  discover  their 
:  own  portrait  in  any  part  of  it.  Thus  much,  though  we  cannot 
>   advocate  the  book,  truth  and  justice  ordain  us  to  declare."] 

Even  more  complimentary,  on  this  occasion,  was 
the  sober,  matter-of-fiict  T/iirai<«ism  of  the 

II.  MORNING  IIER.\LD. 

**  It  Is  hardly  safe  or  discreet  to  speak  of  Don  Juan,  that 
truant  olTdpring  of  Lord  Byron's  muse.  It  may  bo  said,  how- 
ever, that,  with  all  its  sins,  the  copiousness  and  flexibility  of 
the  Kngllsh  language  were  never  before  so  triumphantly 
approved — that  the  same  compass  of  talent  — '  the  grave,  the 
gay,  the  great,  the  small,'  comic  force,  humour,  metaphysics, 
and  observation — boundless  fancy  and  ethereal  beauty,  and 
curious  knowledffc,  curiously  applied,  have  never  been  blended 
with  the  same  felicity  in  any  other  poem.'* 

Next  comes  a  harslier  voice,  tnm.  —  probably  Lees 
Oiffiurd,  Esq.,  LL.D. — at  all  events,  fh>m  that 
stanch  organ  of  high  Toryism,  the  **  St  James's 
Chronicle,"  still  flourishing,  but  now  better  known  to 
London  readers  by  its  daUy  title  of  *<  The  Standard." 

III.  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE. 

'*  Of  indirect  testimony,  that  the  poem  comes  from  the  pen 
of  Lord  Byron,  there  is  enough  to  enforce  conviction.  The 
same  full  command  of  our  language,  the  same  thorough 
knowledge  of  ail  that  Is  evil  in  our  nature,  the  condensed 
energy  o?  sentiment,  and  the  striking  boldness  of  imagery — 
all  the  characteristics  by  which  Childe  Harold,  the  Giaour, 
and  the  Corsair,  are  distinguished  —  shine  with  kindred 
splendour  in  Don  Juan.  Would  we  had  not  to  add  another 
point  of  resemblance,  in  the  utter  absence  of  morid  feeling, 
and  the  hostility  to  religion,  which  betray  themselves  m 
almost  every  passage  of  the  new  poem  !  But  Don  Juan  is, 
alas  1  the  most  licentious  poem  which  has  for  many  years 
;   issued  from  the  English  press." 

The  fourth  on  our  list  is  **  The  lYew  Times,"  con- 
ducted in  those  days  by  the  worthy  and  learned  Sir 
JTohn  Stoddart,  LL.D.,  now  Chief  Justice  of  Malta. 

IV.  NEW  TIMES. 

**  The  work  Is  clever  and  pungent,  sometimes  reminding 
OS  of  the  earlier  and  more  inspired  day  of  the  writer,  but 
chiefly  characterised  by  his  latter  style  of  scattered  versification 
and  accidental  poetry.  It  begins  with  a  few  easy  prefatory 
stansas  relative  to  the  choice  of  a  hero ;  and  then  details  the 
learned  and  circumspect  education  of  Don  Juan,  under  his 
lady  mother's  eye.  Lord  Byron  knows  the  additional  vigour 
to  be  found  in  drawing  from  the  life ;  and  his  portraiture  of 
the  literary  matron,  who  is,  like  Michael  Cassio,  a  great 
arithmeticlMi,  some  touches  on  the  folly  of  female  studies, 
and  a  lament  over  the  hen-pecked  husbands  who  are  linked 
to  '  ladies  intellectual,*  are  obviously  the  results  of  domestic 
recollections." 

Lord  Burleigh  himself  never  shook  his  head  more 
sagely  than 

V.  THE  STATESMAN. 

**  This  is  a  venr  large  book,  affecting  many  mysteries,  but 
possessing  verv  few ;  assuming  much  originality,  though  it 
nath  it  not.  The  author  is  wrong  to  pursue  so  eccentric  a 
flight.  It  is  too  artificial :  it  is  too  much  like  the  enterprise 
of  Icarus  ;  and  his  declination,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  of  his  book, 
will  be  as  rapid,  if  not  as  disastrous,  as  the  fabled  tumble  of 
that  ill-starred  youth." 

We  pass  to  "  The  Literary  Gaxette,"  edited  then, 
as  now,  by  William  Jerdan,  Esq.  of  Grove  House, 
Brompton  ;  who  is  sure  of  being  remembered  here- 
after for  his  gallant  seizure  of  Bcllingham,  the 
assassin  of  Perceval,  In  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1812;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Weekly  Journal  of  Criti- 
cism and  Belles  Lcttres  in  England. 
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VL  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 
**  There  is  neither  author's  nor  publisher's  name  to  this 
book  ;  and  the  large  quarto  titlepage  looks  quite  pure,  with 
only  seventeen  words  scattered  over  its  surface :  perhaps  we 
cannot  say  that  there  is  equal  purity  throughout ;  but  there  is 
not  much  of  an  opposite  kind,  to  olTend  even  fastidious  criti- 
cism, or  sour  morality.  That  Lord  Byron  is  the  author  there 
is  internal  proof.  The  public  mind,  so  agitated  by  the  strange 
announcement  of  this  stranger,  in  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, may  repose  in  quiet ;  since  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that  the  avaiar  so  dreaded,  neither  refers  to  the  return  of 
Buonaparte,  nor  to  the  coming  of  any  other  great  national 
colamicy,  but  shnplv  to  the  publication  of  an  exceedingly 
clever  and  entertaining  poem.  Even  when  we  bUme  the  too 
great  laxity  of  the  poet,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  high  admiration 
of  his  talent.  Far  superior  to  the  libertine  ho  paints,  fAnci- 
fulness  and  gaiety  gild  his  worst  errors,  and  no  brute  force  is 
employed  to  overthrow  innocence.  Never  was  English  fes- 
tooned into  more  luxuriant  stansas  than  in  Don  Juan.  Like 
the  dolphin  sporting  in  its  native  waves,  at  every  turn,  how- 
ever grotesque,  displaying  a  new  hue  and  a  now  beauty,  the 
noble  author  has  shown  an  absolute  control  over  his  means ; 
and  at  every  cadence,  rhyme,  or  construction,  however  whim- 
sical, delighted  us  with  novel  and  magical  associations. 
The  style  and  nature  of  this  poem  appciir  to  us  to  be  a 
singular  mixture  of  burlesque  and  patnos,  of  humorous 
observation  and  the  higher  elements  of  poetical  composition. 
In  ribaldry  and  drollery,  the  author  is  surpassed  by  many 
writers  who  have  had  their  day  and  sunk  ln:o  oblivion :  but 
in  highly  wrought  Interest,  and  overwhelmiijg  passion,  he  is 
himself  alone.'*^ 

As  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  above  quoted  thought 
fit  to  insert,  soon  alter,  certain  extracts  from  a 
work  then  —  (and  probably  still)  —  in  MS.,  entitled 
**  Lord  Byron*s  Plagiarisms,"  he  (the  Editor)  will 
not  think  it  indecorous  in  us  here  to  append  a  speci- 
men of  the  said  work  —  which  is  known  to  have 
proceeded  from  no  less  a  pen  than  that  of 

Vn.  ALARIC  A.  WATTS,  ESQ. 
**  A  great  deal  has  been  said,  at  various  times,  about  the 
originality  of  Lord  Byron's  conception,  as  it  respects  the 
characters  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  his  poetry.  We  are, 
however,  disposed  to  believe,  that  his  dramatis  persotue  are 
mostly  the  property  of  other  exhibitort^  although  he  may 
sometimes  tumish  them  with  new  dresses  and  decorations, 
—  with  *  sable  hair,'  *  unearthly  scowls,'  *  a  vital  scorn '  of 
all  beside  themselves, — and  such  additional  improvements 
as  he  may  consider  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
make  their  iq)pearance  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  and  profit, 
or  at  least  amusement,  to  the  public.  Sooth  to  say,  there 
are  few  people  better  adapted  to  play  the  part  of  a  Corsair 
than  his  lordship ;  for  he  is  positively  unequalled  by  any 
marauder  we  ever  met  with  or  heard  of.  in  the  extent  ana 
variety  of  his  literary  piracies,  and  unacknowledged  obliga- 
tions to  various  great  men  ~  ay,  and  women  too — living 
as  well  as  deceased." 

The  next  weekly  Journalist  whom  we  hold  It 
proper  to  quote  is  **  The  Champion  "  —  in  other 
words,  Thomas  Hill,  Esq.,  the  generous  original 
patron  of  KirkeAVhite  and  Robert  Bloomfleld,  so 
eloquently  lauded  by  Southey  in  his  Life  of  the 
former  of  these  poets  —  then  proprietor  of 

VIII.    THE  CHAMPION. 

**  Don  Juan  is  undoubtedly  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron  ; 
and  the  mystery  In  the  publication  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a 
bookseller  s  trick  to  excite  curiosity  and  enhance  the  sale : 
for  although  the  book  Is  infinitely  more  immoral  than  the 

{>ublIcatlons  against  which  the  prosecutions  of  the  Society 
or  the  Suppression  of  Vice  are  directed,  we  find  nothbig  in 
it  that  could  be  likely  to  be  regarded  as  actionable.  At  the 
bar  of  moral  criticism,  indeed.  It  may  and  must  be  arraigned ; 
and  against  the  process  and  decrees  of  that  court,  the  sub- 
terfuges appealed  to  will  be  no  protection.  Other  writers,  in 
their  attacks  upon  whatever  mankind  may  or  ought  to  reve- 
rence, make  their  advances  in  partial  cletail ;  Lord  B3nron 
proceeds  by  general  assault.  Some,  while  they  war  against 
religion,  pay  homage  to  morality ;  and  others,  while  they 
subvert  all  morals,  cant  about  reUgion  ;  Lord  Byron  displays 
at  once  all  the  force  and  energy  of  his  faculties,  all  the  powers 
of  poetry,  and  the  missiles  of  wit  and  ridicule,  against  what- 
ever is  respectable  in  either.  There  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal 
of  raiscellaQcous  matter  dispersed  through  the  two  cantos  : 
and  though,  in  those  parts  which  aflbct  to  be  critical,  the 
wantoimess  of  wit  is  sometimes  more  apparent  than  the 
sedateness  of  impartial  Judgment ;  and  though  the  politics 
occasionally  savour  more  of  caustic  misanthropy,  tlian  of  that  - 
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ardent  patriotic  enthuslum  whidt  constltiitat  thedunn  of 
that  fuhleGt — upoQ  both  thcM  topics*  on  the  whole,  we  find 
much  more  to  coDuneod  than  to  eeiuure." 

Among  the  Monthly  critics*  the  flnt  place  is  doc 
to  the  venerable  Sylvanus  Urban. 

IX.  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 
**  Don  Joan  is  obrioiuly  intended  as  a  satire  apon  soeae  of 
the  conspicuous  characters  of  the  flay.  The  liest  Mends  of 
the  poet  roust,  with  ourselres,  lament  to  oheenre  abUltica  of 
so  hiirh  an  order  rendered  subsenrient  to  the  spirit  of  infidelity 
and  libertinism.  The  noble  bard,  by  cmployiiif  his  eenius  on 
a  worthy  subject,  might  dellsht  and  instruct  manlUnd ;  but 
the  present  worli.  though  written  with  ease  and  spirit,  and 
oootainine  many  truly  poetical  passages,  cannot  bo  read  by 
persons  Of  moral  and  religious  feelings  witliout  tlie  most  de- 
cided reprobation.'* 

We  next  have  the 

X.   MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

**  Don  Joan  is  a  poem,  which,  if  originality  and  variety  be 
the  surest  test  of  genius,  has  certainly  tiie  highest  title  to  it ; 
and  which,  we  thinli,  would  have  puxsled  Aristoth^  with  all 
bis  strength  of  poetics,  to  explain,  have  *ntma^t^  Longinus 
with  some  of  iu  passages,  have  delighted  Aristophanes,  and 
have  choked  Anacreon  with  Joy  instead  of  with  a  grape.  We 
might  almost  imagine  tliat  the  ambition  bad  seised  tiie  author 
to  please  and  to  displease  the  world  at  the  same  time ;  Ijut  we 
can  scarcely  think  that  he  desenres  the  ikte  of  the  old  man 
and  his  son  and  the  ass,  in  the  Cible, — or  that  he  will  please 
nobody. — how  strongij  soever  we  may  condemn  the  more 
than  poetic  licence  of  his  muse.  He  has  here  exhibited  that 
wonderful  versatility  of  style  and  thought,  which  appears 
almost  tnoompatible  within  the  scope  of  a  single  sul^ect ;  and 
the  ihmiUar  and  the  sentimental,  tne  witty  siad  the  sublime, 
the  sarcastic  and  the  pathetic,  the  gloomy  and  the  droll,  are 
aU  touched  with  so  h^>py  an  art,  and  mingled  together  with 
such  a  power  of  union,  yet  such  a  discrimination  of  stvie,  that 
a  perusal  of  the  poem  appears  more  like  a  pleanng  and 
ludicrous  dream,  than  the  sober  feeling  of  reality.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  strangest,  though  not  the  best,  of  dreams ; 
and  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  author,  before  he  lay 
down  to  sleep,  had  invoked,  like  Shakspeare's  Lysander,  some 
good  angel  to  protect  him  against  the  wicked  spirit  of 
slumbers.  We  hope,  however,  that  his  readers  have  learned 
to  admire  his  genius  without  being  in  danger  (him  its  infiu- 
cnce ;  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  a  poet  wUl  not  always 
write  to  Instruct  as  well  as  to  please  us." 

To  which  add  a  miscellany  which,  in  spite  of  great 
occasional  merit,  is  now  defunct  —  the 

XL    LONDON  MAGAZINE. 
**  Lord  B]rron's  poem  of  Don  Juan,  thou^  a  wonderful 

tiroof  of  the  versatility  of  his  powers.  Is  avowedly  licentious, 
t  is  a  satire  on  decency,  on  fine  feeling,  on  the  rules  of 
cundoet  necessary  to  the  conservation  of  society,  and  on  some 
of  his  own  neir  connections.  Vivacious  allu^ons  to  certain 
practical  Irregularities  are  things  which  it  is  to  be  supposed 
mnocence  is  strong  enou^  to  resist :  but  the  quick  alternation 
of  pathos  and  profaneness, — of  serious  and  moving  sentiment 
and  indecent  ribaldry,  —  of  aJBicting.  soui-rending  pictures 
of  human  distress,  rendered  kern  by  the  most  pure  and 
hallowed  sympathies  of  the  human  breast,  and  absolute 
Jeering  of  human  nature,  and  gifneral  mockery  of  creation, 
destiny,  and  heaven  itself —  this  is  a  sort  of  violence,  the 
eflect  of  which  Is  either  to  sear  or  to  disgust  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  and  which  cannot  be  fairly  characterised  but  as  an 
Insult  and  outrage.** 

The  journal  next  to  be  cited  is  now  also  defimct ; 
but  the  title  has  been  revived. 

Xn.  BRITISH  MAGAZINE. 
••  Byron,  after  having  achieved  a  rapid  and  glorious  fame, 
has.  by  the  publication  of  this  poem,  not  only  disgusted  every 
well-regulated  mind,  and  afflicted  ail  who  respected  hhn  for 
his  extraordinary  talents,  but  has  degraded  his  personal 
character  lower  thai  even  his  enemies  (of whom  he  has 
many)  could  have  wished  to  see  it  reduced.  So  (gratuitous, 
so  melancholy,  so  despicable  a  prostitution  of  genius  was 
never,  perhaps,  before  witnessed.  We  wiih  we  were  the 
poet's  nest  ot  kin :  it  should  go  hard  but  that  a  writ  dehma' 
tico  irnqmrtntio  should  issue. 

Another  sage  long  since  dead  and  forgotten,  was 
entitled  the 

XIII.  EDINBURGH  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 
**  Don  Juan   presents  to  us  the  mclancholr  spectacle  of 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  age  lending  the  enchantment  of  his 
genius  to  themes  upon  which  we  trust  Uiat,  for  the  benefit  of 
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mankind.  Che  charm  of  Its  penrerted  insplrallM 

be  expended  in  vain.    This  is  by  fhr  the  most  o 

Lord  Byron's  peiftwmancee.    we  have 

time  in  the  history  of  our  literature,  a 

the  very  basis  is  Infidelity  and  U 

obtrusive  ornaments  are  trapore 

raous  sneers.    The  work  cannot  perish  ;  far  it 

and  overflowing,  the  elements  of 

bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  surpassing  power. 

in.1.^  •  damned  to  everlastinc  fiune?  '* 


The  Monthly  organ  of  criticism 
sway  among  certain  strictly  rellgioas  dides» 
1819,  as  now,  the 

XIV.  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 


**  We  have  bad  enough  of  that  with  whkh  Lord  Byveali 
poetry  is  replete  ~himsel£  The 
character,  a>  devrioped  la  his  last  i 
conducted  him  to  a  point  at  which  it  is 
follow  him  even  la  thought,  Ihr  tar  we  shooM  be  I 
any  portkm  of  the  detestation  due  to  this  bold  < 
whtdi  It  is  hapossible  not  to  read  without  adliaUua.  yst 
which  it  is  equaUy  Impossible  to  admire  wttboat  lesiBg  seme 
degree  of  self-resneet,  can  be  saCsly  dealt  wkh  oolym  eae 
way,— by  passing  It  over  in  sUenoe.  Therearecans  In  wUch 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  relax  into  laughter,  or  to 
into  pity,  without  feeling  that  an  immoral  concesskm  is  i 
to  vice.  The  author  of  the  following  staasa  might  amm.  lo 
invite  our  compassionate  sympathy : — 
*  No  more — no  more —  Oh  t  never  more,  my  i 
Canst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  UBlverae  I 

Once  all  la  all.  but  now  m  thing  apart. 
Thou  canst  not  be  my  bleulng  or  my  curse: 

The  illusion 's  gone  fer  ever,  and  thoo  art 
Insensible,  I  trust,  but  none  the  worse. 

And  ha  thy  stead  I  're  got  a  deal  of  JodgsMBC, 

Though  heaven  knows  how  it  ever  fbunda  ~ 
These  lines  are  exeeediiigly  touehing ,  and  .we,  -. 
character  of  truth  which  dlstlnguishee  Lord  Byran's 
He  writes  like  a  man  who  has  that  dear  peicMtien'ef  the 
truth  of  things,  which  is  the  result  of  the  guilty  kaowMfeef 
ROod  and  evil;  and  who,  by  the  lieht  of  that  knowledge,  has 
deliberately  preferred  the  evil,  with  a  proud  mail 
purpose  which  would  seem  to  leave  little  for  the  last  < 
mating  change  to  accomplish.  When  he  ' 
reader  is  on  the  verge  of  pitying  him,  he  takes  care  to  i 
him  back  the  defiance  of  laughter,  as  If  to  let  him  know  dMS 
all  the  Poet's  pathos  is  but  the  senttmentaliam  of  the  dnakarfi 
between  his  cups,  or  the  relenting  ioftaess  of  the  rnwrrwa. 
who  the  next  moment  resumes  the  bad  hoMnesi  ef  her 
degraded  character.  With  such  a  num,  who  wenld  wish  to 
laugh  or  to  weep  ?  And  yet,  who  that  reads  him  i 
alternately  from  either  ?  '^ 

Another  now  silent  orade  was 

XV.  THE  B&ITISH  CRITia 
'*  A  satire  was  announced,  in  terms  so  happily  i 
as  to  set  the  town  on  the  very  tiptoe  ef  ezpei 
thousand  low  and  portentous  murmurs  preoeded  its 
At  one  time  it  was  declared  to  be  so  intolerably  severe,  that 
an  alarming  increase  was  to  be  apprehended  in  the  catalogve 
of  our  national  suicides ;  at  aoother,  it  was  stated  to  be  ef  a 
complexion  so  blasphemous,  as,  even  In  thoedays  of  liberality, 
to  endanger  the  personal  security  of  the  bookseller.  Feartel 
indeed  was  the  prodigy— a  book  without  a  bookseller;  aa 
advertisement  without  an  advertiser—*  a  deed  without  a 
name.'  After  all  this  portentous  parturitioa,  out  < 

Juan. — and,  doubtless,  much  to  the  general  dbappoin 

of  the  town,  as  innocent  of  satire  as  any  other  Don  la  ttie 
Spanish  dominions.  If.  then,  it  be  not  a  satire — what  is  it  ? 
A  more  perplexing  question  could  not  be  put  to  the  crttieal 
squad.  Of  the  four  hundred  and  odd  staaaas  which  the  two 
Cantos  contain,  not  a  tittle  could,  even  In  the  utaMMt  latitude 
of  interpretation,  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  poetry.  It  has 
not  wit  enough  to  be  cmnic ;  it  has  not  spirit  eaoarii  to  be 
lyric ;  nor  is  it  didactic  of  any  thing  but  mischief  The 
versification  and  morality  are  about  upon  a  par ;  as  br, 
therefore,  as  we  are  enabled  to  give  It  any  character  at  all, 
we  should  pronounce  it  a  narrative  of  degrading  debauchery 
in  doggrel  rhyme.  The  style  which  the  noble  Lord  tas 
adoptci^l  is  tedious  and  wearisome  to  a  most  insuflferabledcfyee. 
Don  Juan  is  no  burlesque,  nor  ukock  heroic:  iteonsistsof  the 
common  adventures  of  a  common  man.  iU  conceived,  ledhmsly 
told,  and  poorly  illustrotcd.  In  the  present  thick  and  heavy 
Quarto,  containing  upwards  of  four  hundred  dogg*^  <tj 
there  are  not  a  dosen  places  that,  even  in  the  merriest  i 
could  raise  a  cniilc.  It  is  true  tliat  we  may  be  tkkt  dou. 
DOGS,  and  as  little  able  to  comprehend  the  wit  of  his  lordship, 
as  to  construe  his  poetry." 

We  now  anrivc  at  two  authorities  to  which,  oo  thb 
occasion,  uncommon  attention  is  due,  inaamudi  as 
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DON  JUAN. 
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tbdr  castigatioiis  of  Don  Juan  were  considered  worthy 
of  yerjr  elaborate  comment  and  reclamation  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Byron  himselt  Of  these,  the  first  is 
that  famous  Article  in  the  no  otherwise  fomous  work, 
since  deftmct,  styled  **  The  British  Beview,"  or,  in 
the  phrase  of  Don  Juan— 

XVI.  ••  MY  GRANDMOTHER'S  REVIEW,  TUB 

BRITISH." 

**  Of  a  poem  to  flagitious,  that  nobookMller  has  been  willing 
to  take  upon  himieir  the  publication,  ttiough  most  of  them 
disgrace  tfacnuelvet  by  selling  it,  wliat  can  the  critic  tajr  ? 
His  praise  or  censura  ought  to  found  itself  on  examples 
produced  from  the  work  itselC  For  praise,  as  far  as  regards 
the  poetry,  manr  passages  might  be  exhibited ;  for  condem- 
nation, as  far  as  regards  the  morality,  ail :  but  none  for  either 
purpose  can  be  produced,  without  insult  to  the  ear  of  decency, 
and  vexation  to  the  heart  that  feels  for  domestic  or  national 
happiness.  This  poem  is  sold  in  the  shops  as  the  work  of 
Lord  Byron  \  but  the  name  of  neither  author  nor  bookseller 
is  on  the  title  page :  we  are,  therefore,  at  libertv  to  suppose 
it  not  to  be  Lord  Byron's  composition ;  and  this  scepticism 
has  something  to  JustifV  it,  in  the  instance  which  has  lately 
occurred  of  the  name  of  that  nobleman  having  been  borrowed 
for  a  tale  of  disgusting  horror,  published  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Vampire.  But  tlie  strongest  argument  against  the 
supposition  of  its  being  the  performance  of  Lord  Byron  is 
this; — that  it  can  hardly  be  possible  for  an  English  noble- 
man, even  in  his  mirth,  to  send  forth  to  the  public  the  direct 
and  palpable  falsehood  contained  in  the  209th  and  210th  stanzas 
of  the  First  Canto. 

*  For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I  're  bribed  my  grandmother's  review — the  British. 

*  I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post— 
I  *m  for  a  handsome  artiole  his  creditor ; 

Yet,  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast. 
And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her. 

Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost. 
And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey. 
All  I  can  say  is —  that  he  nad  the  money.' 

No  misdemeanor —not  even  that  of  sending  into  the  world 
obscene  and  blasphemous  poetry,  the  product  of  studious 
lewdness  and  laboured  impiety — appears  to  us  in  so  detestable 
a  light  as  the  acceptance  of  a  prttent  by  an  editor  of  a  Review, 
as  the  condition  or  praising  an  author  ;  and  ret  the  miserable 
man  (for  miserable  lie  is,  as  having  a  soul  or  which  he  cannot 
get  rid),  who  has  given  birth  to  this  pestilent  poem,  has  not 
scrupled  to  lay  thU  to  the  charge  of  *  The  British  Review ; ' 
and  that,  not  by  insinuation,  but  has  actually  stated  himself 
to  have  sent  monev  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal, 
who  acknowledgea  the  receipt  of  the  same  by  a  letter  in 
return,  with  thanks.  No  peer  of  the  British  realm  can  surely 
be  capable  of  so  calumnious  a  falsehood,  refUted,  we  trust,  by 
the  very  character  and  spirit  of  the  Journal  so  defkmed.  We 
are  compelled,  therefore,  to  conclude  tliat  this  poem  cannot 
be  Lord  Byron's  production :  and  we,  of  course,  expect  that 
Lord  Byron  will,  with  all  gentlemanly  haste,  disclaim  a  work 
imputed  to  him,  containing  a  calumny  so  wholly  the  product 
of  malignant  invention. 

**  If  somebody  personating  the  editor  of  the  British  Review 
has  received  money  fVom  Lord  Byron,  or  firom  any  other  per- 
son, by  way  of  bribe  to  praise  his  compositions,  the  fraud 
might  TM  traced  by  the  production  of  tite  letter  which  the 
author  states  himself  to  have  received  in  return.  Surely, 
then,  if  the  author  of  this  poem  has  any  such  letter,  he  wul 
produce  it  for  this  purpose.  But  lest  it  should  be  said  that 
we  have  not  in  positive  terms  denied  the  cbaree,  wo  do  utterly 
deny  that  there  is  one  word  of  truth,  or  the  semblance  of 
truth,  as  Cu"  as  regards  this  Review  or  its  Editor,  in  the 
assertions  made  in  Uie  stanxas  above  referred  to.  We  really 
feel  a  sense  of  degradation,  as  the  idea  of  this  odious  imputa- 
tion passes  through  our  minds. 

**  We  have  heard,  that  the  author  of  the  poem  under  con- 
sideration designed  what  he  has  said  in  the  3ftth  stanaa  as  a 
sketch  of  his  own  character  :— 

*  Yet  J6se  was  an  honourable  man ; 

That  I  must  say,  who  knew  him  very  well.' 

If,  then,  he  is  this  honourable  man,  we  shall  not  call  In  vain 
for  an  act  of  Justice  at  his  hands.  In  declaring  that  he  did  not 
mean  his  word  to  be  talcen,  when,  for  the  sake  of  a  Jest  (our 
readers  will  Judge  how  far  such  a  mode  of  jesting  is  defensible), 
he  stated,  with  the  particularity  which  belongs  to  (act,  the 
forgery  of  a  groundless  fiction."  [No.  xtiii.  1819.] 

The  foregoing  Tindication  of  the  Editor  of  the 
British  Review  (Mr.  Roberts)  called  forth  from  Lord 
B3rron  that  **  Lettzr  to  tiic  Editor  of  mt  Grako- 
motu£r's  RxviEw,**  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the 


present  volume,  i  We  nejct  solicit  attention  to  the 
following  possages  fhmi  the  redoubted  organ  of 
Northern  Toryism,— 

XVII.  BLACKWOOD. 
**  In  the  composition  of  this  work  there  is  unquestionably 
a  more  thorough  and  intense  infUsion  of  genius  and  vice  — 

Kwerand  profligacy  —  than  in  any  poem  which  had  ever 
fore  been  written  in  the  English  or,  indeed,  in  any  other 
modem  languaoe.  Had  the  wickedness  licen  less  inextricably 
mingled  with  the  beauty,  and  the  grace,  and  the  strength  of 
a  most  inimitable  and  incomprehensible  muse,  our  task  would 
have  been  easy.  Don  Juan  is  by  far  the  most  admirable 
specimen  of  the  mixture  of  case,  strength,  gaiety,  and  serious- 
neu  extant  in  the  whole  body  of  English  poetry :  the  author 
has  devoted  his  powers  to  the  worst  of  purposes  and  passions  t 
and  it  increases  his  guilt  and  our  sorrow,  that  he  has  devoted 
them  entire. 

**  The  moral  strain  of  the  whole  poem  If  pitched  la  the 
lowest  key.  Love— honour — patriotism  —  religion,  are 
mentioned  only  to  be  scoffM  at,  as  if  their  sole  resting-place 
were,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  bosoms  of  fools.  It  appears,  in 
short,  as  if  this  miserable  man,  having  exhausted  every  species 
of  sensual  gratification— having  drained  the  cup  of  sin  even 
to  its  bitterest  dregs— were  resolved  to  show  us  that  he  is  no 
longer  a  human  being,  even  in  his  frailties  :  but  a  cool  un- 
concerned fiend,  laughing  with  a  detestable  glee  over  the 
whole  of  the  better  and  worse  elements  of  which  human  life 
is  composed  —  treating  well  nigh  with  equal  derision  the  most 
pure  of  virtues,  and  the  most  odious  of  vices  —dead  alike  to 
the  beauty  of  the  one,  and  the  deformity  of  the  other — a  mere 
heartless  despiser  of  that  frail  but  noble  humanity,  whose  type 
was  never  exhibited  in  a  shape  of  more  deplorable  degradation 
than  in  his  own  contemptuously  distinct  delineation  of  him- 
self. To  confess  to  his  Maker,  and  weep  over  in  secret 
agonies,  the  wildest  and  most  fkntastic  transgressions  of  heart 
and  mind,  is  the  part  of  a  conscious  sinner,  m  whom  sin  has 
not  become  the  sole  principle  of  life  and  action.  But,  to  lay 
bare  to  the  eye  of  man — and  of  uroman — all  the  hidden  con- 
vulsions of  a  wicked  spirit — and  to  do  all  this  without  ono 
Sjrmptom  of  contrition,  remorse,  or  hesitation,  with  a  calm, 
careless  ferociousness  of  contented  and  satisfied  depravity-, 
this  was  an  insult  which  no  man  of  genius  had  ever  before 
dared  to  put  upon  his  Creator  or  his  species.  Impiously 
railing  ag^nst  nis  God — madly  and  meanly  disloyal  to  his 
Sovereign  and  his  country,— and  brutally  outraging  all  the 
best  feeflngs  of  female  honour,  aflbctlon,  and  confidence,  — 
how  small  a  part  of  chivalry  is  that  which  remains  to  the 
descendant  of  the  Byrons — a  gloomy  visor  and  a  deadly 
weapon  1 

'*  Those  who  are  acquainted  (as  who  is  not  ?)  with  the 
main  Incidents  in  the  private  life  of  Lord  Byron —  and  who 
have  not  seen  this  production,  will  scarcely  believe  that 
malignity  should  have  carried  him  so  far,  as  to  make  him 
commence  a  filthy  and  impious  poem  with  an  elaborate  satire 
on  the  character  and  manners  of  his  wife—  fVom  whom, even 
by  his  own  confession,  he  has  been  separated  only  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  cruel  and  heartless  misconduct.  It  is  in 
vain  for  Lord  Byron  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  Justify  his  own 
behaviour  in  that  afbir ;  and,  now  that  he  has  so  openly  and 
audaciously  invited  inquiry  and  reproach,  we  do  not  see  any 
good  reason  why  he  should  not  be  plainly  told  so  by  the 
general  voice  of  his  countrymen.  It  would  not  be  an  easy 
matter  to  persuade  any  Blan,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  Woman,  that  a  female  such  as  Lord  Byron  has 
himself  described  his  wife  to  be,  would  rashly,  or  hastily,  or 
lightlv,  separate  herself,  from  the  love  with  which  she  had 
once  been  Inspired  for  such  a  man  as  he  is,  or  was.  Had  he 
not  heaped  insult  upon  insult,  and  scorn  upon  scorn— had 
he  not  forced  the  iron  of  his  contempt  into  her  very  soul— 
there  is  no  woman  of  delicacy  and  virtue,  as  he  odmitud  Lady 
Bvron  to  be,  who  would  not  have  hoped  all  things  and  sufl^red 
all  things  fhnn  one,  her  love  of  whom  roust  have  been  in- 
woven with  so  many  exalting  elements'of  delicious  pride,  and 
more  delidoos  humility.  To  offend  the  love  of  such  a  woman 
was  wrong — but  it  might  be  forgiven;  to  desert  her  was 
unmanly — but  he  might  have  returned,  and  wiped  for  ever 
from  her  eyes  the  tears  of  her  desertion ; — but  to  injure,  and 
to  desert,  and  then  to  turn  back  and  wound  her  widowed 
privacy  with  unhallowed  strains  of  cold-blooded  mockerv  — 
was  brutally,  fiendishly,  Inexpiably  mean.  For  impurftles 
there  might  be  some  possibility  of  pardon,  were  they  supposed 
to  spring  only  from  the  reckless  buoyancy  of  young  blood  and 
fiery  passions ;  —  for  impiety  there  might  at  least  be  pity,  were 
It  viiible  that  the  miiery  of  the  impious  soul  equalled  its 
darkness  ;— but  for  oflbuces  such  as  this,  which  cannot  pro- 
ceed either  from  the  madness  of  sudden  impulse,  or  the 
bewildered  agonies  of  doubt — but  which  speali  the  wilful  and 
determined  spite  of  an  unrepenting,  unsoftened,  smiling, 
sarcastic.  Joyous  sinner— there  can  be  neither  pity  nor  partion. 
Our  knowledge  that  it  is  committed  by  one  of  the  roost 
powerful  intellects  our  island  ever  has  produced,  lends  in- 

1  CSee  Appbmdix  :  Don  Juan,  Note  A.] 
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toitltf  a  thousand  fold  to  the  bitterness  of  oar  indlgnattoo. 
Every  high  thought  that  was  ercr  kindled  in  our  breasts  bjr 
the  muse  of  Dyron  — erery  pure  and  loftr  feeling  tliat  ever 
responded  from  vrithin  us  to  the  sweep  of  his  majestic  inspir- 
ations —  every  remembered  moment  of  admiration  and  en- 
thusiasm, is  up  in  anus  against  him.  We  look  back  with  a 
mixture  of  wrath  and  scorn  to  the  delight  with  which  we 
suffered  ourselves  to  be  filled  by  one  who,  all  the  while  he 
was  ftimishing  us  with  delight,  must,  we  cannot  doubt  it, 
have  been  mocking  us  with  a  crtiel  mockery —less  cruel  only, 
because  less  peculiar,  than  that  with  which  he  has  now  turned 
him  from  the  Inrking-place  of  his  selfish  and  polluted  exile, 
to  pour  the  pitiful  chalice  of  his  contumely  on  the  surrendered 
devotion  of  a  virgin-bosom,  and  the  holy  hopes  of  the  mother 
of  his  child.  It  is  Indeed  a  sad  and  an  humiluitittg  thbig  to 
know,  that  in  the  same  year  there  procfeded  firom  the  same 
pen  two  productions,  in  all  things  so  different,  as  the  Fourth 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold  and  this  loatlisome  Don  Juan. 

**  We  have  mentioned  one,  and.  all  will  admit,  the  worst 
Instance  of  the  private  malignity  which  has  been  embodied  in 
so  manv  passages  of  Don  Juan :  and  we  are  quite  sure,  the 
lofty-muided  and  virtuous  men  whom  Lord  Byron  has  debased 
himself  by  insulting,  will  close  the  volume  which  contains 
their  own  injuries,  with  no  feelings  save  those  of  pity  for  Him 
that  has  inflicted  them,  and  for  Her  who  partakes  so  largely 
in  the  same  iqjurics."    [.-iug.  181<J.] 

The  **  BcMARKs  uroM  av  Articlk  in  Blacc- 
wood's  MAGAziys," — which  Iiord  BjTon  wrote  on 
perusing  the  above-quoted  passages,  and  which  were 
printed  at  the  time,  but  on  consideration  suppressed, 
— are  now,  for  the  first  time,  published  in  the  present 
volume.  ^ 

As  a  pleasing  relief,  iu  the  midst  of  these  prose 
cri£icisms,  we  present  an  extract  from  **  Common 
Sense,  a  Pobm,**  published  in  1819,  by  a  gentleman, 
we  are  informed,  of  eminent  respectability,  the  Bct. 
Mr.  Terrot,  of  Cambridge. 

XVIII.    TERROT. 

**  Alas,  for  Byron !  —  Satire's  self  must  own 
Hit  song  has  something  of  a  lofty  tone : 
But 't  is  an  empty  sound.    If  vice  be  low. 
Hateful  and  mean,  then  Byron's  %-erse  is  so. 
Not  all  his  genius  saves  him  from  the  curse 
Of  plunging  deeper  still  flxmi  bad  to  worse ; 
With  frantu:  speed,  he  runs  the  road  to  niin. 
And  damns  his  name  for  ever  by  *  Don  Juan.* 
He  wants  variety ;  nor  does  his  plan 
Admit  the  idea  of  an  honest  man : 
One  character  alone  can  he  afford 
To  Harold,  Conrad,  Lara,  or  my  Lord ; 
Each  half  a  madman,  mischievous  and  sour. 
Supremely  wretched  each,  and  each  a  Giaour. 
Some  fumigate  my  lord  Kith  praises  ru-eet. 
Some  lick  Uie  very  dust  beneath  his  feet. 
Jefn-ey,  wich  Christian  charitv  so  meek. 
Kisses  the  hand  that  smote  him  on  the  cheek. 
Giflbrd's  retainers.  Tory,  Pittite,  llat. 
All  join  to  soothe  the  surly  Democrat. 
I,  too.  admire —  hut  not  through  thick  and  thin. 
Nor  think  him  such  a  bard  as  ne'er  hath  been." 

Let  us  indulge  our  readers,  before  we  return  to 

the  realms  of  prose,  with  another  wreath  from  the 

myrtles  of  Parnassus, — t.  e.  with  an  extract  from 

an  **  Expostulatory  Epistle  to  Lord  Byron** — 

*'  By  Cottle  —  not  he  whom  the  Alfred  made  famous  ; 
But  Joseph  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  .\mos."  ' 

XIX.   COTTLE. 

**  1$  thrre  a  man.  how  fallen  !  stUI  to  fall ! 
Who  bears  a  dark  precedency  o'er  all, 
Ilfjected  by  the  land  which  gave  him  birth. 
And  wandering  now  an  outcast  o'er  the  eaith. 
On  every  virtuous  door  cnTrarcn  '  hence  I  * 
Whose  very  breath  is  pla{;ue  and  pestilence ; 
A  son,  disniember'd,  and  to  aliens  thrown. 
Corrupting^  other  climes  —  but  first  his  own? 
One  such  therr  it!  whom  sires  unlmm  will  curse. 
Hasting  with  giant  stride  from  haJ  to  worse. 
Seeking  untired  to  gain  the  sensual's  smile, 
A  pander  for  the  proflijratc  and  vile  ; 
His  head  rich  fraught  (like  some  bazaar's  sly  stall) 
With  lecherous  lays,  that  come  at  every  call. 
There  iw  a  man,  usurping  lordly  sway, 
Aiming  .-done  to  hold  a  world  at  bay ; 

>  [See  ArrLHoix:  Don  Juan,  Note  B.] 
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"Who,  mean  as  daring.  irrogMil 
Like  chaff  leurds  optnloo  wttli 
As  if  the  privilate  with  him 
The  laws  to  ^«im  by  whidk 
As  if  the  am  which  drags  a 
Must  palsied  flUl  baftm  a  ~ 


nu— kind  are 
tot  down 
'Btnmul 


The  ••  Tcsttmonlet''  hitherto  qooCed  refer  to  tbt 
earlier — most  of  them  to  the  first  two — Cantos  of 
Don  Joan.  We  now  pass  to  orttical  obsenratkns  on 
the  Poem  as  a  whole ;  some  introduoed  in  pfriodicai 
works  of  the  time,  others  fhxn  separate  tracts.  Let 
us  begin  with  the  more  measoied  language  of  Black- 
wood, in  1825 — when  Lord  Byron  waa  no  ihdr. 


XX.  BLACKWOOD.— I 

**  We  shall,  like  aU  oChers  who  uj  any  thing  . 
Byron,  begin,  aom  qpe/oyTr,  with  hb  persons! 
TkU  is  the  grent  oblect  of  attack,  the  constant  theme  of  open 
vituperation  to  one  let,  and  the  estafaUsked  narit  far  all  the 
petty  but  deadly  artillery  of  sneers,  shrags,  groans,  to  an. 
other.  Two  widely  diflhrent  matters,  however,  are  generallv, 
we  might  say  universally,  mixed  up  here  ~>  the  perMnal  ch». 
meter  of  the  man,  a>  proved  by  ids  eonrse  of  life,  and  bis 
nersonal  character  as  revealed  in,  or  guessed  froou  his  books. 
Nothing  can  be  more  un&ir  than  the  style  in  which  tids 
mixture  is  made  use  of.  Is  tliere  a  noble  senttanent,  a  lofty 
thou^t,  a  sublime  conception.  In  the  book?—*  Ah,  yes,*  u 
the  answer.  *  But  what  of  that  ?  It  Is  only  the  romi  Byron 
that  speaks ! '  Is  a  kind,  a  generoos  action  of  the  man  men- 
tioned ?  *  Yes,  yes.'  comments  the  sage.  *  but  only  remember 
the  atrocities  of  Don  Juan  ;  depend  on  it,  this,  if  it  be  true, 
must  have  been  a  mere  freak  of  caprice,  or  perlu^ps  a  bit  of 
vile  hypocrij»y.'  Salvation  is  thna  shut  oat  at  either  ( 
the  Doet  damns  the  man,  and  the  man  the  poet 

*'  Nobody  will  suspect  us  of  being  so  abeiud,  as  to  i 
that  it  is  possible  for  people  to  draw  no  Inlhranees  as  to  the 
character  of  an  author  from  his  book,  or  to  shot  cntlraly  ool 
of  view,  in  Judging  of  a  book,  that  whidi  they  may  happen  to 
knew  about  the  man  who  writes  It.  The  cant  oftbe  day 
supposes  such  things  to  be  practicable,  bat  they  an  not. 
But  what  we  complain  of,  and  scorn.  Is  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  carried  in  the  case  of  this  partknlar  individiml,  as 
compared  wich  others ;  the  impudence  with  which  things  are 
at  once  assumed  to  be  fhcts  In  regard  to  kig  private  historr, 
and  the  absolute  uniaimeu  of  never  argnlaf  from  ais  wxitincs 
to  him — but  for  ewiL 

**  Take  the  man.  In  the  first  place,  as  onoooneeCed,  In  ao 
fiu*  as  we  can  thus  consider  him,  with  his  works ;— and  ask, 
what,  after  all,  ara  the  bad  thlnn  we  know  of  him  7  Was  he 
dishonest  or  dishonourable  ? — had  be  ever  dome  any  thing  to 
forfeit,  or  even  endanger,  his  rank  as  a  gentleman  ?  Slost 
assurediv  no  such  accusations  have  ever  been  maintained 
against  Lord  Byron,  the  private  nobleman — although  some- 
thing of  the  sort  may  have  been  insinuated  against  the  author. 
*  But,  he  was  such  a  profligate  in  his  morals,  that  his  name 
cannot  be  mentioned  with  any  thing  like  tolerance.*  Was  he 
so,  indeed  ?  We  should  like  extremely  to  have  the  catechis- 
ing of  the  individual  Mms  who  savs  so  ?  That  he  Indulged 
in  sensual  vices  to  some  extent  is  certain — and  to  be  re> 
gretted  and  condemned.  But,  was  he  worse,  as  to  sack 
matters,  than  the  enormous  maJorttr  of  those  who  Join  In  the 
cry  of  horror  upon  this  occasion  ?  we  most  asstvedly  bdJeve 
exactly  the  reverse ;  and  we  rest  oar  belief  upon  very  plain 
and  intelligible  grobnds.  First,  we  hold  It  impossible  that 
the  nu^ority  of  mankind,  or  that  any  thing  beyond  a  very 
small  minority,  are  or  can  be  entitled  to  talk  of  sensual  pro- 
fligacy as  having  formed  a  part  of  the  life  and  character  of 
the  man  who,  dying  at  six-and-thirty,  bequeathed  a  ooUectioa 
of  works  such  as  Byron's  to  the  world.  Secondly,  we  hold  It 
Impossible  that,  laying  the  extent  of  his  Intellectual  laboun 
out  of  the  question,  and  looking  only  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
tellect which  generated,  and  delighted  in  generating,  sudi 
beautiful  and  noble  conceptions  as  ara  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  Lord  Bynm's  works — we  hold  it  Impossible  that  very 
many  men  can  be  at  once  capable  of  comprehending  thae 
conceptions,  and  entided  to  consider  sensual  profligacy  as 
having  formed  the  principal,  or  even  a  principal,  trait  fas 
Lord  Bvron's  character.  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  hear  any  one  fisct  estshllshed,  which  could  prove 
Lord  Byron  to  deserve  any  thing  like  the  degree  or  even  kind 
of  odium  which  lias.  In  regard  to  matters  <m  this  class,  been 
heaped  upon  his  name.  ^^  e  have  no  story  of  base  iin"*in^y 
seduction,  or  Cslse  and  villanoos  intrigue,  against  him  — 
none  whatever.  It  seems  to  us  quite  clear,  uiat,  if  he  had 
been  at  all  what  is  called  in  society  an  unprincipled  sensualist, 
there  must  h.are  been  many  such  stories — authentic  and 
authenticated.  But  there  are  none  such— alMolittely none 
His  name  lias  been  coupled  with  the  names  of  tluee,  four, 
or  more  women  of  some  rank :  but  what  kind  of  women  ?  — 
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everf  one  of  them,  in  the  flrtt  place,  shoot  m  old  as  himself 
in  jrean,  and  therefore  a  great  deal  older  in  character —every 
one  of  them  utterly  battered  in  reputation  long  before  he 
came  into  contact  wltb  them  —  licentious,  unprincipled,  cha- 
racterless women.  What  fother  has  ever  reproached  him 
with  the  ruin  of  his  daughter  ?  What  husband  lias  denounced 
him  as  the  destroyer  of  his  peace  ? 

**  Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  Wearenotdefendinstheofltaces 
of  which  Lord  Bjrron  unquestionably  was  guilty:  neither 
are  we  finding  fault  with  Uiose  who,  after  looking  honestly 
within  and  around  themselves,  condemn  thoie  olTences— no 
matter  how  severely.  But  we  are  speaking  of  society  in  se- 
neral.  as  it  now  exists ;  and:  we  say  that  there  is  vile  hypocrisy 
in  the  tone  in  which  Lord  Byron  is  talked  of  tkere.  we  say 
that,  although  ail  offltnces  against  purity  of  life  are  miserable 
things  and  condemnaUe  things,  the  degrees  of  guilt  attached 
to  different  offences  of  tiiis  class  are  as  widelr  dUfferent  as  are 
the  dej^rees  of  guilt  between  an  assault  and  a  murder ;  and 
we  confess  our  belief,  that  no  man  of  Byron's  station  and  age 
could  have  run  much  risk  of  gaining  a  very  bad  name  in  so- 
ciety, had  a  course  of  life  simdiar  (in  so  far  as  we  know  any 
thing  of  tluu)  to  Lord  Byron's  besn  the  only  thing  chargeable 
against  him. 

"  The  last  poem  be  wrote  (see  a$Ui,  p.  577.)  waj  produced 
upon  his  birtn-day,  not  many  weeks  before  he  died.  We  con- 
sider it  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  touching  eflUsions  of  his 
noble  genius.  We  think  he  who  reads  it,  and  can  ever  alter 
bring  himself  to  regard  even  the  worst  transgressions  that 
have  been  charged  against  Lord  Byron  with  any  ffwlines  but 
those  of  humble  sorrow  and  manly  pity,  is  not  ilcfervuig  of 
the  name  of  man.  The  deep  and  piassionate  struggles  with 
the  inferior  elements  of  his  nature  (and  ours)  wnTch  ll  re- 
cords —  the  lofty  thirsting  after  purity —  *he  heroic  devotion 
of  a  soul  half  weary  of  lire,  because  unable  to  believe  in  its 
own  powers  to  live  up  to  what  It  so  intensely  fisit  to  be,  and 
so  reverentially  honoured  as.  the  right— tiie  whole  picture 
of  this  mighty  spirit,  often  darkuned,  but  never  sunk,  often 
erring,  tmt  never  ceasing  to  see  and  to  worship  the  beauty 
of  virtue  —the  repentance  of  it.  the  anguish,  the  aspiration, 
almost  stifled  in  despair  —the  whole  of  this  is  such  a  whole, 
tliat  we  are  sure  that  no  man  can  read  these  solemn  verses 
too  often,  and  we  recommend  them  for  repetition,  as  the  best 
and  most  conclusive  of  all  possible  answers,  whenever  the 
name  of  Byron  is  Insulted  by  those  who  permit  themselves 
to  forget  nothing,  either  in  hu  life  or  his  writings,  but  the 
good.^' 

The  present  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  thus 
gratefully  admonished  the  yet  living  author  of  Don 
Juan,  in  the  LXXIId  Number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

XXL  JEFFREY. 

**  Lord  Byron  complains  bitterly  of  the  detraction  by  which 
he  has  been  assailed — and  intimates  that  his  works  have  been 
received  by  the  public  with  (kr  less  cordiality  and  tkvour  than 
he  was  entitled  to  expect.  We  are  constrained  to  say  that 
this  appears  to  us  a  verv  extraordinary  mistake.  In  the 
whole  course  of  our  experience,  we  cannot  recollect  a  single 
author  who  has  had  so  little  reason  to  complain  of  his  recep- 
tion— to  whose  genius  the  public  has  been  so  earlv  and  so 
constantly  Just  —  to  whose  faults  they  have  been  so  long  and 
so  signally  Indulgent.  From  the  very  first  he  must  have  been 
aware  tiut  he  o£R»nded  the  principles  and  shocked  the  pre- 
judices of  the  majority,  by  his  sentiments,  as  much  as  be 
delighted  them  by  his  talents.  Yet  there  never  was  an  au- 
thor so  universally  and  warmly  applauded,  so  gentiv  admo- 
nished—so kindly  entreated  to  look  more  heedfUlIy  to  his 
opinions.  He  took  the  praise,  as  usual,  and  rejected  the  ad- 
vice. As  he  grew  in  fiaune  and  authority,  he  aggravated  all 
his  offences — clung  more  fondly  to  all  he  had  been  reproached 
with — and  only  took  leave  of  Childe  Harold  to  ally  himself 
to  Don  Juan  I  That  he  has  since  been  talked  of,  hi  public 
and  in  private,  with  less  unmingled  admiration  —  that  his 
name  is  now  mentioned  as  often  for  censure  as  for  praise  — 
and  that  the  exultation  with  which  his  countrymen  once 
hailed  the  greatest  of  our  living  poets,  is  now  alloyed  by  the 
recollection  of  the  tendency  of  his  writings — is  matter  of 
notorie^  to  all  the  world ;  out  matter  of  surprise,  we  should 
imagine,  to  nobody  but  Lord  Byron  himself. 

**  That  the  base  and  the  bigoted— those  whom  he  has 
darkened  by  his  glory,  spited  by  his  talent,  or  mortified  by 
his  neglect- have  taken  advantage  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
aifcction,  to  vent  their  puny  malice  in  silly  nicknames  and 
vulgar  scurrility,  is  natural  and  true.  But  Lord  Byron  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  dissatisfaction  Is  not  confined  to  them, 
—and,  indeed,  that  they  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to 
assail  one  so  immeasurably  their  superior,  if  he  had  not  at 
once  made  himself  vulnerable  by  bis  errors,  and  alienated  his 
natural  defenders  by  his  obstinate  adherence  to  them.  JVe 
are  not  bigots,  nor  rival  poets.  We  have  not  been  detractors 
from  Lord  Bjrron's  fame,  nor  the  friends  of  his  detractors  ; 
andffftf  tell  him  —  far  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger— that 
we  verily  believe  the  great  body  of  the  English  nation—  the 
religious,  the  moral,  and  the  candid  part  of  it— consider  the 
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tendency  of  his  writings  to  be  immoral  and  pernicious— and 
look  upon  hta  perseverance  in  that  strain  of  composition  with 
regret  and  reiMebension.  We  ourselves  are  not  easily  startled, 
either  by  levity  of  temper,  or  boldness,  or  even  rashness  of 
remark ;  we  are,  moreover,  most  sincere  admirers  of  Lord 
Byron's  genhis,  and  have  always  felt  a  pride  and  an  interest 
in  his  fiimet  but  we  cannot  dissent  from  the  censure  to  which 
we  have  alluded  s  and  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  in  as  few 
and  as  tempeiau  words  as  possible,  tiie  grounds  upon  which 
we  rest  our  coocttrrence. 

"  He  has  BO  priestlike  cant  or  priestlike  reviling  to  appre- 
hend (ton  us.  We  do  not  charge  liim  with  being  eiuier  a 
disciple  or  aa  apostle  of  Satan;  nor  do  we  describe  his 
poetnr  as  a  nwre  compound  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity. 
Ob  the  eootrary,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  tluu  he  wishes 
well  to  the  happiness  of  mankind — and  are  glad  to  testify, 
that  his  poems  abound  with  sentiments  of  great  dignity  and 
tenderness,  as  well  as  passages  of  inflnito  sublimity  and  beauty. 
But  their  general  tendency  we  believe  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  peraidous ;  and  we  even  think  that  it  Is  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  fine  and  lofty  sentiments  they  contain,  that  they 
acquire  their  most  fktal  power  of  corruption.  This  may 
sound  at  first,  perhaps,  like  a  paradox  ;  but  we  are  mistaken 
if  we  sliall  not  make  it  intelligible  enou^  in  the  end. 

**  We  think  there  are  indecencies  and  indelicacies,  seduc- 
tive descriptions  and  profUgate  representations,  which  are 
extremely  reprehensible ;  and  also  audacious  speculations, 
and  erroneous  and  uncharitable  assertions,  equally  indefens- 
ible. But  if  these  had  stood  alone,  and  if  the  whole  body  of 
his  works  had  been  made  up  of  gaudv  ribaldry  and  flashy 
scepticism,  the  mischief,  we  think,  would  have  been  much  less 
than  it  is.  He  is  not  more  obscene,  perhaps,  than  Drrden  or 
Prior,  and  other  classical  and  pardoned  writers  ;  nor  Is  there 
any  passage  in  the  history  even  of  Don  Juan  so  degrading 
as  Tom  Jones's  aflUr  with  Lady  Bellaston.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
wretched  apolocy  for  the  indecencies  of  a  man  of  genius,  that 
equal.  Indecencies  have  been  forgiven  to  his  orcdecessors : 
Imt  the  precedent  of  lenity  might  have  been  followed ;  and 
we  might  have  passed  both  the  levity  and  the  voluptuousness 
—the  dangerous  warmth  of  his  romantic  situations,  and  the 
scandal  of  his  cold-blooded  dissipation.  It  might  not  have 
been  so  easy  to  get  over  his  dogmatic  scepticism — his  hard- 
hearted maxims  of  misanthropy —  his  cold-blooded  and  eager 
expositions  of  the  non-existence  of  virtue  and  honour.  Even 
this,  however,  might  have  been  comparatively  harmless,  if  it 
had  not  been  accompanied  by  that  which  may  look,  at  first 
sight,  as  a  palliation- the  firequent  presentment  of  the  most 
touching  pictures  of  tenderness,  generosity,  and  bith. 

**  The  caarge  we  bring  against  Lord  Byron  in  short  is,  that 
his  writings  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  belief  in  the  reality 
of  virtue— and  to  make  all  cnthiuiasm  and  constancy  of  aflTec- 
tlon  rkUcnlous ;  and  that  this  is  effected,  not  merely  by  direct 
maxims  and  examples,  of  an  imposing  or  seducing  kind,  but 
by  the  constant  exhibition  of  the  most  profligate  heartlessness 
in  the  persons  of  those  who  had  been  transieiyly  represented 
as  actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  exalted  emotions — and 
in  the  lessons  (tf  that  verv  teacher  who  had  been,  but  a  mo- 
ment before,  so  beautiftuly  pathetic  in  the  expression  of  tho 
loftiest  conceptions. 

"  nis  is  tite  charge  which  ice  bring  against  Lord  Byron. 
We  say  that,  under  some  strange  misapprehension  as  to  the 
truth,  and  the  duty  of  proclaiming  it,  he  has  exerted  all  the 
powers  of  his  powerftd  mind  to  convince  his  readers,  both 
directly  uid  indirectly,  that  all  ennobling  pursuits,  and  dis- 
interested virtues,  are  mere  deceits  or  illusions— hollow  and 
despicable  mockeries  for  the  most  part,  and,  at  best,  but 
laborious  follies.  Love,  patriotism,  valour,  devotion,  con- 
stancT,  ambition— all  are  to  be  laughed  at,  disbelieved  in, 
and  despised  I — and  nothing  is  really  good,  so  lar  as  we  can 
gather,  out  a  succession  of  dangers  to  stir  the  blood,  and  of 
banquets  and  intrigues  to  sootne  it  again  I  If  this  doctrine 
stood  alone,  with  its  examples,  it  would  revolt,  we  believe, 
more  than  it  would  seduce :  — but  the  author  of  it  has  the 
unlucky  gift  of  personating  all  those  sweet  and  lofty  illusions, 
and  that  with  such  grace  and  force  and  truth  to  nature,  that 
it  is  Impossible  not  to  suppose,  for  the  time,  that  he  is  among 
the  most  devoted  of  their  votaries — till  he  casts  off  the  cha- 
racter with  a  Jerk — and,  the  moment  after  he  has  moved  and 
exalted  us  to  the  very  height  of  our  conception,  resumes  his 
mockery  at  all  things  serious  or  sublime  —  and  lets  us  down 
at  once  on  some  coarse  Joke,  hard-hearted  sarcasm,  or  fierce 
and  relentless  personalitv,  as  if  on  purpose  to  show  — '  Who- 
e'er was  edified,  himself  was  not ' — or  to  demonstrate  prac- 
tically as  it  were,  and  by  example,  how  possible  it  is  to  have 
ail  fine  and  noble  feelings,  or  their  appearance,  for  a  moment, 
and  yet  retain  no  particle  of  respect  for  them— or  of  belief 
In  their  intrinsir  worth  or  permanent  reality.'* 

The  next  Author  we  must  cite,  is  the  late  in- 
dustrious Dr.  John  Watkins,  well  known  for  his 
•*  Biographical  Dictionary,**  hU  "  Life  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,"  &c.  —  styled 
Ignominiously  by  Lord  Byron  **  Old  Grobius.*' 
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XXIL  WATKINS. 

**  or  Uiit  Odyiwf  ot  immoralitir,  there  eumoC  be  two  opi- 
BioQa ;  for,  let  the  rellgioas  •ennroeota  of  the  reeiler  be  as 
Ux  aa  pouible.  he  moat  be  shocked  at  the  bareftoed  lioeodooa- 
neas  of  the  poem.  Uarrfage  la  of  course  reprobated,  and 
all  the  laws  of  soda!  life  are  set  at  open  defiance  as  Ttolatlons 
of  natural  iibert]^.  Lord  Dyron  is  tiieTery  Gomaa  of  poetry, 
who,  bf  the  bewitching  airlaess  of  hU  niimbers,  alma  to  turn 
the  whole  moral  world  into  a  herd  of  mcnstera.  It  most, 
howerer,  be  allowed  that  in  this  talc,  he  has  not  acted  the 
wilf  part,  of  concealing  the  p<^son  under  the  appearance  of 
Tirtue ;  on  the  contrary,  he  makes  a  frank  confession  of  his 
principles,  and  glories  in  vice  with  the  unblushing  temeritf 
of  a  rampant  satjrr  who  acknowledges  no  rule  but  appetite. 
The  mischief  of  the  work  is  rendered  doubly  so  br  the  at- 
traetlTe  gaiety  of  the  language,  the  luxuriance  of  the  nnagerr, 
and  the  humorous  digressions  with  which  the  story  ia  embcl- 
Uahed  and  chequerad. " 

Another  grat  monllst — practically,  wc  believe,  a 
most  eminent  one — Is  the  next  on  our  catalogue; 
namely,  the  late  Rev.  Caleb  Colton,  the  author  of 
**  Lacon ;  or,  llany  Things  in  Few  Words"  (or,  as 
Lord  Byron*  somewhere,  was  wicked  enough  to  mis- 
quote it — **  Few  Things  in  Many  Words")  in  hb 
**  Remarks  on  the  Tendencies  of  Don  Juan,"  pub- 
lished in  1822. 

ZXIII.  COLTOK. 

**  The  impurity  of  Rochester  is  too  disgtistlng  to  do  harm  ; 
the  molality  of  Pope  is  too  neutralised  to  do  good :  but  the 
muse  of  Byron  has  mixed  her  poison  with  the  hand  of  an 
adept ;  It  Is  proffered  in  a  goblet  of  crystal  and  of  gold  ;  it 
will  please  the  palate,  remain  on  the  stomach,  and  circulate 
through  the  rein».  There  are  persons  who  think  that  some 
of  the  objectionable  parts  of  I>on  Juan  are  reclaimed  by 
others  that  are  lx>th  beautiftil  and  faultless.  But,  alas  I  the 
pohon  is  general,  the  antidote  particular  ;  the  ribaldry  and 
obscenity  will  be  understood  by  the  many;  the  proAmdity 
and  the  sublimity  oniy  by  the  few.  We  lire  in  an  age  when 
orators  are  trying  how  much  treason  they  may  talk  without 
being  hanged,  poets  how  much  nonsense  they  may  write 
without  being  neglected,  and  libertines  how  mucn  licentioas- 
ness  ibey  may  venture  upon  without  being  execrated  and 
despised.  We  consider  Don  Juan  to  be  a  bold  experiment, 
made  by  a  daring  and  determined  hand,  on  the  moral  patience 
of  the  public.  It  is  most  melancholy  to  reflect  that  a  man  of 
Lord  Brron's  stupendous  powers  should  lend  himself  to  such 
unworthjr  purposes  as  these ;  led  thereto  by  the  grovplllng 
gratification  of  dazsling  the  fool,  or  encouraging  the  knare ; 
ol'  supporting  the  weakest  sophistry  by  the  strongest  genius, 
and  tne  darkest  wickedness  by  the  brightest  wic  He  applies, 
alas,  the  beams  of  his  mighty  mind,  not  to  comfort,  but  to 
censure  us,  and,  like  Nero,  gtres  us  nothing  but  a  little  har- 
mony to  console  us  for  the  conflagration  he  has  caused.  I 
shall  sum  up  my  opinion  of  Don  Juan  la  the  words  of  Sea- 
liger  on  a  poem  of  Cardinal  Bembus  :  — *  Hoe  poenut  voeart 
puuis  ami  ottsceenistimam  eUgamiiamt  amt  cUgtmtutimam 
obuanutatemJ'  " 

We  now  introduce  the  Poet's  erer  kind  and  grate- 
ful fHend,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  work  entitled 
"  Lord  Bjrron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries," 
concerning  which  consult  Thomas  Moore,  Esq., 
apud  The  Times  —  or  anti,  p.  525. 

XXIV.    HUNT. 

*'  Speaking  of  Don  Juan,  I  will  here  observe,  that  Lord 
Byron  had  no  plan  with  regard  to  that  poem.  His  hero  In 
this  work  was  a  picture  of  the  better  part  of  his  own  nature. 
When  the  author  spcalcs  in  his  own  person,  he  is  endeavour- 
ing to  bully  biraself  into  a  satisfaction  with  the  worse,  and 
courting  the  eulni^cs  of  the  *  knoiving.'  His  jealousy  of 
Wordsworth  and  others  who  were  not  town  poets  was  not 
more  creditable  to  him.  He  pretended  to  tnink  worse  of 
them  than  he  did.  He  had  the  mouesty  one  day  to  bring  me 
a  stanza,  intended  for  Don  Juan,  in  which  he  liad  sneered  at 
them  all,  adding,  that  nobody  but  myself  thot:ght  highly  of 
tht-ra.  He  laiiaed  I  should  put  up  with  this,  for  the  sai^c  of 
being  mentioned  in  the  poem  ;  an  absurdity  vhich  nothing 
but  liis  own  ranity  had  suggested.  I  told  iiim  I  should  con- 
sider the  introduction  of  such  a  stanza  an  aU'ront,  and  that  ho 
had  better  not  put  it  in.  1  am  sorry  I  did  not  let  it  go  i  for  it 
would  liare  done  me  honour  with  posterity." 


Another  historical  evidence  is 
Captain  — 


that  of  Mr.  —  or 


Hie 


XXV.  UBDwnr. 

always  advlaiag  bm.**  said  Bynm  (at 
latl),  *«to  write  an  epie.  If  yoa  asa 
epic,  there *s  *  Doo  Joan*  (bryoo.  I  call  that  aa epk 
an  epic  as  moeh  In  the  spirit  of  oar  day  aa  ttie  Iliad 
that  of  Honer.  Love,  religion,  and  polttics  ' 
goaeiiK,  and  are  as  asuch  the  CMiae  of 
werethen.  There  la  no  want  of  i 
efcrlm.  eoas.iiift>thehafffala.  In 
have  a  Helen.  Then,  I  shail  mau  my 
Achilles  for  flgfatlng,  —a  man  who  cm  snuflT  a 
successive  tiases  with  a  pistol4MJl :  and,  depend  upon  It,  say 
moral  will  bea  good  one:  noC  even  Dr.  Johnson  shonU  hn 
able  to  And  a  Baw  hi  iu  I  will  make  him  neither  a  dandy  fca 
town,  nor  a  fox^nnter  in  the  country.  He  shall  get  iat»  att 
sortt  of  scrapes,  and  at  length  end  his  career  m  France. 
Poor  Joan  shaU  be  ndllothMd  hi  the  French  Bevolntian  I 
What  do  yon  think  of  my  plot  ?  It  shall  have  twenty-fMr 
buoks  too,  ttie  lecltlmate  number.  Bpiaodea  tt  has,  and  wfll 
have,  oat  of  number ;  and  my  spirits  good  or  hnd. 
for  the  nuchinecy.  If  that  be  not  an  epic— if  it 
strictiy  aeoocdtaig  to  AilAotle  —  1  dont 


Betuming  to 
late  ingenious  but 
the  Age"— 


XXVL    MB.  WILLIAM  HA2LITT. 


wd,  grant  power;  bat  Its  power  Is  owlne 
hHU  writmg.  and  to  the  odditv  of  the 
and  (he  flashy  passages  with  which  It  is 


"DonJaMhas.hMieed.L 
to  the  force  of  the  serloas 

flashy  1 
hiterlanled.  From  the  subUme  to  the  ridicnlona  thetv  b  bet 
one  step.  Yon  langh  and  are  surpriaed  that  any  one  shonld 
torn  round  and  tmvestle  himself;  the  drallafy  Is  fat  the  otter 
discontinuity  of  Ideas  and  feelings.  He  mafcm  vfrtnn  serve 
as  a  foil  to  rxe ;  dandyism  is  (for  want  of  any  other)  a  varifty 
of  genius.  A  daasical  intoxication  b  followed  by  the  splash- 
hig  of  soda  water,  by  trothj  eAialons  of  ordinary  bile.  After 
the  lightninr  and  tbm  hurricane,  we  are  introdoced  to  the 
interior  ikf  the  cabin,  and  the  contents  of  wash-hand  basias. 
The  solemn  hero  of  tragedy  plajs  Scrub  In  the  force.  This 
is  *  very  tolctable  and  not  to  be  endured.'  The  noble  Imd  is 
afanost  the  only  writer  who  has  prostitnted  his  talents  in  this 
way.  He  hallows  In  order  to  desecrate ;  takes  a  pleasnw  hi 
deudttg  the  images  of  beauty  his  hands  have  wrought ;  and 
raises  our  hopes  and  our  belief  In  goodness  to  heaven,  only 
to  dash  them  to  the  earth  again,  and  break  them  in  niecFs 
the  more  eSectually  from  the  very  height  they  have  ullcn. 
Our  enthosiasm  for  genius  or  virtue  is  thus  torncd  la  to  a  jest, 
by  the  very  person  who  has  kindled  it,  and  who  thus  fotall/ 
quenches  the  sparks  of  both.  It  is  not  that  Lord  Byron  n 
sometimes  serioos  and  sometimes  tri/Ung,  sometli 
gate  and  sometimes  moral  —  but  when  he  la 


and  most  moral,  he  Is  only  preparing  to  mortUy  the 
by  putting  a  pitifol  hoax  upon  hnn. 


pecting  reader  by  putting  a  pitifol  hoax  upon  hhn.  This  Is 
a  most  unaccountable  anomaly.  Don  Joan  has  been  calird 
a  Tristram  Shandy  In  rhyme:  it  is  rather  a  poem  about 
itself.** 

We  find  no  ■■  Sir  Cosmo  Gordon  **  fai  any  hano- 
etage  of  this  age,  or  eren  in  any  list  of  K.B.1i  or 
K.H.*s;  hut  it  stands  on  the  titlepage  of  a  book 
published  hi  1825,  and  entitled  *•  The  Life  and 
Genius  of  Lord  Byron.  **    Tske,  then, 

XXVH.  SIR  COSMO  GORDON. 

**  At  Venice,  Lord  Byron  planned  that  which,  had  he  lived 
to  complete  it,  must  have  been  considered  as  the  most  daring 
and  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  works,  Don  Juan.  This 
work  was  general  in  its  satire,  and  warm  and  glowing  ia  iu 
colouring;  and  though  it  had  an  obvious  and  Important 
moral,  —  the  absurdity  of  giving  to  a  young  man  a  secluded 
and  monkish  education,  in  the  hope  that  that  would  preserve 
him  irom  temptations,  —  it  excited  a  great  deal  of  clamour, 
especially  among  those  upon  whom,  in  the  execution  of  it, 
the  hand  of  the  poet  had  been  heavy.  The  Don  was  the  meet 
singular  and  the  most  original  poem  that  had  perhaps  erer 
appeared.  It  was  made  up  of  the  most  cutting  aad  searcliing 
satires,  mixed  with  dissections  of  the  human  heart,  and  de- 
lineations of  human  passion  and  frailty,  which  were  dnwn 
both  to  and  with  the  life,  and  therefore  threw  all  those  who 
dreaded  exposure  into  the  most  serious  alarm.  There  was 
much  more  both  of  politics  and  of  personality  in  this  poem 
than  in  any  of  his  former  ones,  and  upon  this  aci-ount,  the 
outcry  airainst  it  was  more  loud  and  general.  The  stulf  of 
immortality  was,  however.  In  the  poem,  and  not  a  few  of 
those  who  were  offended  at  its  afpearanco  will  probably  And 
(if  indeed  tlicy  shall  lire  as  loni;>  their  only  memorials  in  it, 
alter  .-Ul  which,  good  or  bad,  they  have  done  for  thcmsdvca 
shail  be  forgotten." 


-.  critfdsoi,  wt  light  upon  Om 
ecoentric  author  of  «•  Spirits  cf  I 


-0 


Tbe  "  WnC "  tlut  (oUowi  la  not  BeAlimlo,  ttw 
Prohlcnt.  but  >  young  Amcricui  bcocher  of  tbe 
bnub.  who  vliltMl  lAai  Byron  In  Italy,  umo 
Domini  1833. 

XXVIII.    WEST. 
HfibootdiHtvoottlM  Cuuaor  Don  JuulDminu- 
Krt|N.    Thar  *•»  iiriltsD  so  Urga  iIh«i  of  iniMr,  put 
""ihcr  Ukt  ■  Kboolboy't  copvbook.    Hen  inil  Gbtn  1 

[lut  to.  he  tokd  me.  It  wm^  wrtOea  down  u  one*.    U  wju 

„Ht,  ha  hU,  mnolD*  tbanbf  Out  be  dmak  ciDIhkng  iHit 

gill  when  lie  wrote  It.  The  Gulccloll  wu  preienE,  end  teld, 
■  -^-iwlihed  inr  lonL  woalil  leave  off  writing  that  lulr  Don 

I.'     '  I  cenDot  gl»e  up  mr  I>oii  Juui.*  bi  rrplled  i  ■  1  do 

rom  *'  Lord  B^rhi's  Works,  Tlevfd  In  coimeo 
tloD  wllh  Cbrtiliinlty  uid  Che  ObUgatloiu  of  Sodal 
Ufc," — B  lemiDn  prached  In  Holland  Clupel, 
Kenniogton,  b;  the  Set.  John  Style],  D.D.  —  and 
told  by  the  Doetor'i  pew-openeti,  we  now  nibmlt  ft 
brlff  eitracL  We  belleye  Dr.  Styles  bin  been  fe- 
roUlarUed  to  ercry  mder,  by  out  of  Che  Btv.  Sidney 
Smith'!  articles  In  the  Edinburgh  Bevlew. 


The  "  Letter  of  Cato  to  Lord  Byron,"  next  to  b* 

quoted,  atUBcCed  conilderabla  notice ;  and  was,  we 
IT  not  whether  JiuUy  or  unjustly,  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of  the  Rey.  George  Croly,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
Uomford,  In   Eutx  —  author  of  "  Parts  in   1815," 

a  poeni  —  "  Pride  shall  have  a  Fall,  a  Comnly," 

"  Catiline,  a  Tragedy,"  — "  Salathlel,  a  Romance," 
—  "  Life  of  Geot^  the  Fourth,"  —  "  Comment  un 
the  Apocalypse,"  kc.  Ic.  tc. 

XXX.     CATO. 
LVhalererTiHtrpriDctplet.  nofiSBeofaAf  Dfj-aurwrllinga 


harlot  T  llowiw  fUlH 
•  Idle  to  •ptcolale  dboo. 
nuig  Itte  At  dosM  whk 


pofterUr,  Is  would 
robabla  that  Hna*. 


tynat  or  ■  god,  will  DarpIeK  cb*  Jodgnens  i 

nnanllou  u  lo  the  cmOt  anl  cbincter  o( 

TImt  wUl  htrdir  know  ir  tbay  ihall  deliy  or  dnacrale  i 
eenliu  (0  majcaik.  dagndlnf  lUalf  bf  nibjecte  end  len- 
nmaou  w  repuUtta.     Wllh  an  luana  panlallt)'.  we  era 

better  fbqi  are  tupeneded  ^  the  Bynnt  aad  Shelley  Iha 
Hunlt  tadUaoTsatHirawa  I  bvtlal  lU  hope  that  IbenrUn 
which  tbe  prateos  gisencUHi  luaurtatee  DpeB,  poetentyaill 
naiuaataaiidciiliipaii  Iha  dunahUl.  WKb  luch  a  Incktr 
as  jaa  hiTa  shown  rourtelf,  howls  h  pottHile  for  thedtodples 
of  rour  school  to  be  any  other  than  moiE  rldaus  belnn  v  lie 
who  bniulLiai  wrwrj  fBalliig  thatglTea  dlgnltr  to  sodal.  every 


The  ensuing  puigr«plu  are  Ihim  ■  writer  who 
afHxes  to  hli  Incubmtlon  the  Initials  W.C— :  but 
with  vbose  full  name  and  surname  we  have,  after 
diligence,  lUled  Co  make  oursetvcs  acquainted. 


Lord  Dttdd  '»  productloilt, 


XXXil.    AKON.  (Second.) 

i  hend  of  Lord  Drron  I  wAi  —  be  de- 


to  ptnua  il  s^iln  and  again.    If  Djmn' 


0= 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


I 


to  the  mystery  attending  that  remarkable  publica- 
tion." 

XXXIIL  ANON.  (TUrd.) 
*'  In  Don  Jiuui,  his  lordshlp*i  muie  displays  all  hit  clune> 
teristic  beautie*  and  blemUhes — soaring  to  the  rastest 
heigfau,  or  creeplnc  to  the  lowest  depths — gtandng  with  an 
eje  of  Cantasr  at  thmss  past,  at  things  present,  and  at  things 
to  come.  The  poem  is  constructed,  likie  the  Image  of  Nebu- 
duMlnenar's  dream — of  fine  gold,  silver,  and  day.  It  abounds 
in  sublime  thought  and  low  humour,  in  dignified  feeling  and 
malignant  passion.  In  elegant  wit  and  obsolete  conceit  It 
alternately  presents  us  with  the  gaiety  of  the  ball-room,  and 
the  gloom  of  the  scaffold — leading  us  among  the  airy 
pleasantries  of  £uhlonable  assemblages,  and  suddenly  coo- 
ducting  us  to  haunts  of  depraved  ami  disgusting  sensuality. 
We  li.ive  scarcely  time  to  be  refireshed  and  soothed  bv  the 
odours  of  flowers  and  burstiog  blossoms,  the  pensive  silence 
of  still  waters,  and  the  contemplation  of  beautiAil  forms, 
before  we  are  terrified  and  horror-stricken  \ff  the  ferodous 
damours  of  tumultuous  crowds,  and  the  agonies  of  innocent 
and  expiring  victims.  This  poem  turns  dicoorum  into  Jest, 
and  bids  defiance  to  the  established  dccendes  of  life.  It  wars 
with  virtue  as  resolutely  as  with  vice.*' 

Our  next  author  is  a  pgendomomout  one — the 
writer  of  a  **  Letter  to  Lord  Byron,  by  John  BuU,** 
Loudon,  8to,  1821.  Tliis  production  much  excited 
Lord  Byron's  curiosity.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Murray  he  asks,  "  AVho  the  devil  can  have  done  thb 
diabolically  well-written  letter  7  **  and  subsequently 
he  is  found  resting  his  suspicion  (unfoundedly,  no 
doubt,)  on  one  of  hb  own  most  intimate  personal 
friends.     We  extract  a  few  paragraphs. 

XXXIV.  JOHN  BULL. 
**  SUck  to  Don  Juan ;  it  is  the  only  sincere  thing  yon  have 
ever  written;  and  It  will  live  many  years  after  all  your 
Harolds  have  ceased  to  be.  In  your  own  irords, 

*  A  school-giri's  talo — the  wonder  of  an  hoar.* 

I  consider  Don  Juan  as  out  of  all  sight  the  best  of  rour  works : 
it  is  tqr  far  the  most  spirited,  the  most  straightforward,  the 
most  interestins,  and  the  most  poetical ;  and  every  body 
thinks  as  I  do  of  it,  although  they  have  not  the  heart  to  say 
so.    Old  Giflbrd's  brow  relaxed  as  he  gloated  over  it ;  Mr. 
Croker   chuckled ;    Dr.  Whitaker   smirked ;    Mr.  Mllman 
sighed ;  Mr.  Coleridge  took  it  to  his  bed  with  him. 
^  I  thihk  the  great  charm  of  Its  style  is,  that  It  is  not  much 
like  the  style  of  anv  other  poem  in  the  world.     It  Is  utter 
humbug  to  say,  that  it  is  borrowed  firom  the  style  of  the  Italian 
weavers  of  merry  oltava  rimn :   thdr  merriment  is  nothing, 
because  they  have  nothing  but  thdr  merriment ;  rours  is 
every  thing,  because  it  is  delightfully  Intermingled  with,  and 
contrasted  bv,  all  manner  of  serious  things — murder  and 
lust  included.     It  Is  also  mere  humbug  to  accuse  you  of 
having  plagiarised  It  I^om  Mr.  Frere's  pretty  and  graceful 
little  whistlecraits.     The  measure,  to  be  sure,  Is  the  same  ; 
but  then  the  measure  is  as  old  as  the  hills.    But  the  spirit  of 
the  two  poets  is  as  different  as  can  be.    Mr.  Frere  writes 
degantly,  playlVilly,  very  like  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar,  and 
a  respectable  man ;  and  his  poems  never  sold,  nor  ever  will 
sell.    Your  Don  Juan,  again,  is  written  strongly,  lasdviously, 
fiercely,  laughingly, — everv  body  sees  in  a  moment  that 
nobody  coula  have  written  It  but  a  man  of  the  first  order, 
both  in  genius  and  in  dissipation  —  a  real  master  of  all  his 
tools — a  profligate,  pernicious,  irresistible,  charming  devil ; 
— and  accordingly  the  Don  sells,  and  will  sell,  to  the  end  of 
time,  whether  our  good  friend,  Mr.  John  Hurray,  honour  it 
with  his  imprimatur,  or  doth  not  so  honour  it.  I  will  mention 
a  book,  however,  firom  which  I  do  think  you  have  taken  a 
great  many  bints  ;  nay,  a  great  many  pretty  full  sketches,  for 
your  Juan.    It  Is  one  whidi  (with  a  few  more)  one  never  sees 
mentioned  in  reviews,  because  it  is  a  book  written  on  the 


anti-humbug  prindple.  It  is  — vou  know  it  exceedingly  well 
—  it  is  no  other  than  *  Faublas,  a  book  which  contains  as 
much  good  fUn  as  Gil  Bias,  or  Molidre;  as  much  good 
lusdous  description  as  the  H£loise;  as  much  fimcy  and 
imagination  as  all  the  comedies  In  the  English  language  put 
together,  and  leu  humbug  than  any  one  given  romance  tliat 
has  been  written  since  Dun  Quixote — a  book  which  is  to  be 
found  on  the  tables  of  rou^,  and  in  the  desks  of  divines,  and 
under  the  pillows  of  spinsters  —  a  book,  in  a  word,  which  Is 
read  universally —  I  wish  I  could  add  —  in  the  original. 

**  But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  charming  style  of 
Don  Juan,  which  is  entirely  and  Inimitably  your  own  —  the 
sweet,  fiery,  rapid,  easy— beautifully  e.isy, —  anti-humbug 
style  of  Don  Juan.  Ten  stansas  of  It  are  worth  all  your 
Manfred  —  and  yet  your  Manfred  is  a  noble  poem,  too,  in  its 
way.  I  had  really  no  idea  what  a  very  clever  fellow  ymi  were 
till  I  read  Don  Juan.    In  my  humble  opinion,  there  is  very 


Ci^ 


Uttle  in  the  Uteratnre  of  the  present  day  that  wffl  stani  «ke 
test  of  half  a  oentary,  tSfoept  the  Scotek  noveb  of  Sir  Waltar 
Scott,  and  Don  Juan.    Tney  will  do  so  because  they 
written  with  perfect  fkdUty  and  nature— becauee    ' 
materials  are  all  drawn  tnm  nlh.'* 

Coming  once  more  to  men  with  names,  we  pmeui 
this  extract  Ihim  a  Life  of  Byron,  by  the  well-known 
author  of  *•  The  Annals  of  the  Parish,**  «•  The 
Provost,"  "The  Entail***  •<  Sir  Andrew  Wylieb* 
**  Laurie  Todd,**  and  **  The  Member." 

XXXV.  GALT. 
**  Strong  obfections  have  been  made  to  the  moral  friMkif 
of  Don  Juan ;  hut,  la  the  opinion  of  many,  it  b  Lord  Byroad 
masterpiece ;  and  undoubtedly  It  displays  ail  the  variatise  of 
his  powers,  combined  with  a  quaint  pUrftelaess  not  famd  te 
an  equal  degree  in  any  other  of  his  wons.    The  sertens  and 

Kthetic  portions  are  exquisitely  beautilbl ;  tlie  drtcripciom 
ve  all  the  distinctness  of  the  best  pictnree  la  Childe  Haiold, 
and  are,  moreover,  generally  drawn  flroa  nature ;  wliile  the 
satire  is  for  the  most  part  curiously  associated  and  ^wUingly 
witty.  The  characters  are  sketched  with  amasing  firmnees 
and  freedom ;  and,  thou^  sometlmee  grotesqne,  are  yet  not 
often  overcharged.  It  is  professedly  an  epic  poem,  bat  it  maj 
be  more  properly  described  as  a  poeOcal  novel.  Kor  ean  It  be 
said  to  inculcate  any  particular  moral,  or  to  do  more  than 
unmantle  the  decorum  of  society.  Bold  and  buoyant  through, 
out,  it  exhibits  a  (kee  irreverent  knowledge  of  the  world, 
laughing  or  mocking  as  the  thought  serves,  in  the  moat  iu». 
expected  antitheses  to  the  proprieties  of  time,  place,  and 
drcumstance.  The  ohi«ct  of  the  poem  is  to  describe  tbw 
proffress  of  a  libertine  through  lire;  not  an  unprindplcd 
prodigal,  whose  profligacy,  growfaig  with  his  growth  and 
strengthening  with  his  strength,  passes  from  vfrfontaoua 
indulgence  into  the  morbid  sensuality  of  systemaoe  de- 
bauchery ;  but  a  young  gentleman  who,  whirled  by  the  vigour 
and  vivad^  of  his  animai  spirits  into  a  world  of  adventurea* 
in  which  his  stars  are  chiefly  in  fhult  for  his  Immcmw,  scttlea 
at  last  into  an  honourable  lawgiver,  a  moral  speaker  on 
divorce  bills,  and  possibly  a  subscriber  to  the  Sodcty  fbr  tke 
Suppression. of  Vice." 

Next  to  Mr.  Gait  we  place  the  amiable  and  humane 
Sir  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges,  Baronet,  of  Denton  and 
Lee  Priory,  Kent,  author  of  **  Mary  Cliffbrd,"  the 
"  Censun  Literaria,**  the  *•  Aatobiogniphy  of  Co- 
vering,** &c  2(C  &C. 


XXXVI.  BRYDGES. 

'*  Don  Joan  Is,  no  doubt,  very  licentious  in  parts,  wUcJk 
renders  it  dangerous  to  praise  it  venr  much ;  and  makes  it 
improper  for  those  who  have  not  a  cool  and  correct  Judgment* 
and  cannot  separate  the  obieclionable  parts  from  the  numer- 
ous beautiful  passages  intermixed.  But  nowhere  is  the  poet'a 
mindraoreelastic,  free,  and  vigorous,  and  hb  knowing  of 
human  nature  more  surprising.    It  has  all  sorts  of  lanlta, 
many  of  which  cannot  be  defended,  and  some  of  which  arw 
disgusting ;  but  it  has,  also,  almost  every  sort  of  poetkal 
merit ;  there  are  in  it  some  of  tlie  finest  passages  which  Lord 
Bjrron  ever  wrote ;  there  is  amasing  knowledge  of  huniMi 
nature  in  it ;  there  is  exouisite  humour ;  there  is  fVcedom, 
and  bound,  and  vigour  of^  narrative,  imagery,  sentimenK,  and 
style,  which  are  admirable ;  there  is  a  vast  fertility  of  deep, 
extensive,  and  oricinal  thought,  and,  at  the  same  time,  them 
Is  the  prof\uioo  or  a  prompt  and  most  richly-stored  i 
The  invention  is  lively  and  poetical;  the  descriptions 
brilliant  and  glowina,  yet  not  over-wrought,  but  fresh  f^ 
nature,  and  fhIthfU[  to  her   colours;  and  the   prendent 
character  of  the  whole  (bating  too  many  dark  spots)  not 
dispiriting,  though  gloomy ;  not  misanthropic,  though  bitter  ; 
and  not  repulsive  to  the  visions  of  poetical  eothusiauRn, 
though  indignant  and  resentfVil.    I  know  not  how  to  wish  he 
had  never  written  this  poem,  in  spite  of  all  its  fsults  and 
intermingled  mischief !     There  are  parts  of  it  which  ai« 
among  the  most  brilliant  proofs  of  bis  genius ;  and.  whM  la 
even  better,  there  are  parts  which  throw  a  blaxe  of  light  upon 
the  knowledge  of  human  life.'* 

After  depicting  the  mode  of  life  pursued  by  Jjord. 
Byron  at  Venice,  in  1817-18,  his  biographer  thos 
notices  Don  Juan :  — 

XXXVII.  MOORB. 

**  It  was  at  this  time,  a>  the  foatures  of  the  progeny  Itself 
would  but  too  plainly  indicate,  that  Lord  Byron  cooedved 
and  wrote  part  of  his  poem  of  Don  Juan ;—  and  never  did 
paffes  more  faithfViily,  and  in  many  respects  lamentably, 
reflect  every  variety  uf  feeling,  and  whim,  and  passion  that, 
like  the  rack  of  autumn,  swept  across  the  author's  mind  in 
writing  them.  Nothing  less,  indeed,  than  that  f^pylw  < 
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bination  of  attributet,  which  existed  and  were  In  fViU  actlTity 
fai  his  mind  at  this  moment,  could  hare  tnitgested,  or  been 
capable  of,  the  execution  of  such  a  work.  The  cool  sbrewd- 
ncu  of  age,  with  the  Tlvaclty  and  glowlnfr  temperament  of 
youth,  ~  the  wit  of  a  Voltaire,  with  the  sensibility  of  a 
llousseau,  —  the  minute  practical  knowledge  of  the  man  of 
socie<^,  with  the  abstract  and  self-eootemplatire  spirit  of  the 
poet,  ~a  susceptibility  of  all  that  is  grandest  and  most  ailbct- 
ing  in  human  rirtue,  with  a  deep,  withering  experience  of  all 
that  to  most  btal  to  it,  ~  the  two  extremes,  in  short,  of  man's 
mixed  and  Ineonstotent  nature,  now  rankly  smelling  of  earth, 
now  breathing  of  heaven,— such  was  the  strange  osscmbLige 
of  contrary  eferoents,  all  meeting  together  in  the  same  mind, 
and  all  brought  to  bear.  In  turn,  upon  the  same  task,  from 
which  alone  could  have  sprung  thto  extraordinanr  poem —the 
most  powerful  and.  In  many  respects,  painful  display  of  the 
▼ersatillty  of  genius  that  has  erer  been  left  for  succeeding 
age*  to  wonder  at  and  deplore.** 

Immcdlfttely  on  receiving  the  news  of  Lord  Byron's 
death.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  Is  known  to  all,  sent  to 
one  of  the  Edinburgh  newspapers  a  touching  tribute 
to  his  memory.  Perhaps  a  more  fitting  place  might 
have  been  found  in  this  collection  for  parts  of  the 
following  extract ; — but  we  cannot  prevail  on  our- 
selves to  present  it  here  in  a  mutilated  form. 

ZXXVIII.    SCOTT. 

**  Amidst  the  general  calmness  of  the  political  atmosphere, 
we  hare  been  stunned,  firom  another  quarter,  br  one  01  those 
death  notes,  which  are  pealed  at  intenrals,  as  from  an  arch- 
angel's trumpet,  to  awaken  the  soul  of  a  whole  people  at 
once.  Lord  Dyron,  who  has  so  long  and  so  amply  flllcd  the 
highest  place  In  the  public  eye,  has  shared  the  lot  of  humanity. 
That  mighty  genius,  which  wsiked  amongst  men  as  something 
superior  to  ordinary  mortality,  and  whose  powers  were  beheld 
with  wonder,  and  something  approaching  to  terror,  as  If  wc 
knew  not  whether  they  were  of  good  or  of  erll,  U  laid  as 
soundlr  to  rest  as  the  poor  peasant  whose  ideas  went  not 
beyona  hto  daily  task.  The  roice  of  Just  blame  and  of  malig- 
nant censure  are  at  once  silenced ;  and  we  feel  almost  as  if 
the  great  luminary  of  heaven  had  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  sky,  at  the  moment  when  every  telescope  was  levelled 
for  the  examination  of  the  spots  which  dimmed  its  brightness. 
It  is  not  now  the  question,  what  were  Byron's  faults,  what 
his  mistakes ;  but,  how  to  the  blank  which  he  has  left  in 
British  literature  to  be  filled  up?  Not,  we  fear.  In  one 
generation,  whicii,  among  many  nlghlv  gifted  persons,  has 
produced  none  which  approached  Lord  Byron,  in  ORioisf  ality, 
the  first  attribute  of  genius.  Only  thirty-six  years  old  — 
so  much  already  done  for  immortality — so  much  time  re- 
maining, as  it  seemed  to  us  short-sighted  mortato,  to  maintain 
and  to  extend  his  (kme,  and  to  atone  for  errors  in  conduct 
and  levities  in  composition, — who  will  not  grieve  that  such  a 
race  has  been  shortened,  though  not  always  keeping  the 
straight  path ;  such  a  light  extingtitohed,  though  sometimes 
flaming  to  dasile  and  to  bewilder  ?  One  wordf  on  this  un- 
grateAil  subject,  ere  we  quit  It  for  ever. 

*'  The  errors  of  Lord  Byron  arose  neither  firom  depravity 
of  heart, — for  Nature  liad  not  committed  the  anomaly  of 
uniting  to  such  extraordinary  talents  an  imperfect  moral 
sense,— nor  from  feelings  dead  to  the  admiration  of  virtue. 
No  man  had  ever  a  Idnder  heart  for  sympathv,  or  a  more  open 
hand  for  the  relief  of  distreu ;  and  no  mind  waa  ever  more 
formed  for  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  noble  actions,  pro- 
viding he  was  convinced  that  the  actors  had  proceedeu  on 
disinterested  principles.  Remonstrances  from  ik  friend,  of 
whose  intentions  and  kindness  he  was  secure,  had  often  great 
weight  with  him ;  but  there  were  few  who  would  venture  on 
a  task  so  difficult.  Reproof  he  endured  wirh  Impatience,  and 
reproach  hardened  him  in  hto  error ;  so  that  he  often  resem- 
bled the  gallant  war-steed,  who  rushes  forward  on  the  steel 
that  wounds  him.  In  the  most  painful  crisis  of  his  private 
life,  he  evinced  this  irritability  and  impatience  of  censure  in 
such  a  ftogree.  as  almost  to  resemble  the  noble  victim  of  the 
bull-fight,  which  to  more  maddened  by  the  squibs,  darts,  and 
petty  annoyances  of  the  unworthy  crowds  beyond  the  Usts, 
than  by  the  lance  of  his  nobler,  and,  so  to  speak,  his  more 
Icffitimate  antagonist  In  a  word,  much  of  that  In  which  he 
erred  was  in  bravado  and  scorn  of  hto  censors,  and  was  done 
with  the  motive  of  Dryden's  despot,  *  to  show  his  arbitrary 
power.* 

"  As  various  in  composition  as  Shakspeare  himself  (this 
will  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  acqiuintod  with  his  *  Don 
Juan  *),  he  has  embraced  every  topic  of  human  life,  and 
sounded  every  «tring  on  the  divine  harp,  from  its  slightoet 
to  Its  most  powiTful  and  heart-astounding  tones.  There  is 
scirce  a  passion  or  a  sitiution  which  has  escaped  hto  pen ; 
and  he  miuht  Im;  dmwn,  like  Cirrick,  Ixitwecn  the  weeping 
.ind  the  laiighiix;  Muse,  although  his  most  powerful  cfi'orts 
hare  certainly  been  devoted  to  Melpomene.  Ills  genius 
seemed  as  prolillc  as  various.    The  most  prodigal  use  did 
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not  exhaust  hto  powers,  nay,  seemed  rather  to  increase  their 
vigour.  Neither  Childe  Harold,  nor  any  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  Byron's  earlier  tales,  contain  more  exquisite  morsels 
of  poetry  than  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  cantoa 
of  Don  Jiun,  amidst  varies  which  the  author  appears  to 
have  thrown  olT  with  an  effort  as  spontaneous  as  that  of  a 
tree  resigning  its  leaves  to  the  wind.  But  that  noble  tree 
will  never  more  bear  fruit  or  blossom  I  It  has  been  cut 
down  in  its  strength,  and  the  past  to  all  that  remains  to  us  of 
Byron.  We  can  scarce  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  Idea — 
scarce  think  that  the  voice  is  silent  for  ever,  which,  bursting 
so  often  on  our  ear,  was  often  heard  with  rapturous  admira- 
tion, sometimes  with  regret,  but  always  with  tho  dcejpest 
interest, 

'  All  that's  bright  must  fade, 
The  brightest  still  the  fleetest  I* 
With  a  strong  feeling  of  awfbl  sorrow,  wo  take  leave  of  the 
subject.  Death  creeps  upon  our  most  serious  as  well  t 
upon  our  most  idle  employmeuts;  and  it  to  a  reflection 
solemn  and  gratifying,  that  he  found  our  Byron  in  no 
moment  of  levity,  but  contributing  his  fortune,  and  hazard- 
ing hto  life,  in  behalf  of  a  people  only  endeared  to  him  by 
their  own  past  siories,  and  as  fellow-creatures  suffering 
imder  the  yoke  or  a  heathen  oppressor.  To  have  fallen  in  a 
crusade  for  Freedom  and  Humanity,  .is  in  olden  times  It 
would  have  been  an  ^onement  for  the  blackest  crimes,  may 
in  the  present  be  allowed  to  expiate  greater  follies  than  even 
exaggerating  calumny  lias  propagatea  against  U)Ton." 

In  a  little  Journal  conducted  by  the  great  poet  of 
Germany,  Ooethe,  and  entitled  **  Kunst  und  Alther- 
thum,"  I.  c.  "  Art  and  Antiquity,"  (Part  UL 
1821,)  there  appeared  a  translation  into  German  of 
part  of  the  first  canto  ot  Don  Juan,  with  some  re- 
marks on  the  poem  by  the  venerable  Editor,  of 
which  wc  next  submit  a  specimen :  — 

XXXIX.  GOETHE. 
**  Don  Juan  is  a  thoroughly  genial  work  —  misanthropical 
to  the  bitterest  savaaeness,  tender  to  the  moat  exquisite 
delicacy  of  sweet  feellogs :  and  when  we  once  understaJMl 
and  appreciate  the  author,  and  make  up  our  minds  not  IVet- 
fuUy  and  valnlv  to  wish  him  other  than  he  is,  it  to  impossible 
not  to  enjoy  what  he  chooses  to  pour  out  before  us  with  such 
unbounded  audacity — with  such  utter  recklessness.  The 
technical  execution  of  the  verse  to  in  every  respect  answer- 
able to  the  strange,  wild  simplicity  of  the  conception  and 
Elan  :  the  poet  no  more  thinks  of  polishing  his  phrase,  than 
e  does  of  flatterine  hto  kind ;  and  yet,  when  we  examine  the 
piece  more  narrowly,  we  feel  that  Engltoh  poetry  to  in  pos- 
session of  what  the  German  has  never  attained,  a  classically 

elegant  comic  style 

"  If  I  am  blamed  for  recommending  this  work  for  transla- 
tion— for  throwing  out  hints  which  may  serve  to  introduce 
so  immoral  a  performance  among  a  quiet  and  uncorrupted 
nation  —  I  answer,  that  I  really  Jo  not  perceive  any  likeli  • 
hood  of  our  virtue's  sustaining' serious  damage  in  this  way: 
Poets  and  Romancers,  bad  as  they  may  be,  have  not  yet 
learned  to  be  more  pernicious  than  the  dally  newsnaoers 
which  lie  on  every  table."  ^^ 

After  Scott  and  Goethe  we  should  be  sorry  to 
quote  anybody  but  Lord  Byron  himself.  In  Mr. 
Kennedy's  account  of  his  "  Conversations  **  with  the 
noble  poet  at  Cephalonia,  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  we  find  the  following  passage,  with  which  let 
these  prolegomena  conclude. 

XL.    BYRON  1^  (a/md  Kennedy), 

**  I  cannot,"  said  Lord  Byron,  "  conceive  why  people  will 
alwajrs  mix  up  my  own  character  and  opinions  with  those 
of  the  imaginary  being*  which,  as  a  poet,  I  have  the  right  and 
liberty  to  draw." 

"  They  certainly,"  said  I,  **  do  not  spare  rour  Lordship 
in  that  respect,  and  in  Childe  Harold,  Lara,  the  Giaour,  xmd 
Don  Juan,  they  are  too  much  dUpose«i  to  think  tliat  you 
paint,  in  many  costumes,  yourself,  and  that  these  characters 
are  only  the  vehicles  for  the  expression  of  your  own  tvatL' 
ments  and  feelings." 

**  They  do  me  great  injustice,'*  he  replied  "  and  what  was 
never  before  done  to  any  poet.  Even  in  Don  Juan  I  have 
been  equally  mtounderstood.  I  take  a  vidous  and  unprin- 
cipled character,  and  lead  him  throuiih  tiiose  ranks  of 
societr,  whose  high  external  accomplishments  cover  and 
cloak  internal  and  secret  vices,  and  1  paint  tho  natural  eifects 
of  such  characters ;  and  certainly  they  are  not  so  highly 
coloured  as  we  find  them  in  real  Itfe." 

'*  This  may  be  true ;  but  the  question  is,  what  are  your 
motives  and  object  for  painting  nuthin;f  hut  scenes  of  vice 
and  folly  ?  "  — "  To  remove  the  cloak, « iilch  the  manners  and 
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maxims  of  todetf,"  gaid  his  Lordship,  **  throw  over  Chdr 
sacret  ilas,  and  show  thorn  to  the  world  as  thaj  raaU/  ara." 

]PO0C0CZipt* 

We  had  intended  to  stop  with  the  above  —  hut 
after  It  was  too  hite  to  derange  the  order  of  our 
earlier  testimonies,  our  attention  was  solicited  to  a 
sportive  effUsion  by  the  learned  Dr.  >yilliam  llaginn, 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  appears  to  us  not 
unworthy  of  being  transferred  to  this  OUa  podrida. 
Every  one  ought  to  have,  but  every  one  has  not,  by 
heart  Wordsworth's  **  Yarrow  Unvisited ;  **  therefore 
we  shall  place  the  original  alongside  of  the  parody. 

YARROW  UNVISITED  (ISOS}.   DON  JUAN  UNR£AD  0>19)* 

PM»iiSclr1liiffCwil«««li«d*Mn       Or  Coftach  CmCI*  «•  h^  i«ad 
Th*  womxj  Ponh  unravaU'd ;  Tb«  amniiw  !>i«irt  aiinvrird. 

Had  trod  th*  twnin  of  Qy  d*  and  Tav,  And  •vailowMLan  and  tte  tiianr. 
And  with  tha  Tvaad  had  uavcU'd  {      And  with  Childa  HaraUi  m«aUVI  z 

And  whan  wacaoM  toClovanlbcd,     And  so  w«  fUluw'd  Qovca  ftaac 
Than  lald my  "  mimmmm Mmrnm,"      And  &ithf«ll«  ag  ut. 

••  y^hmuTmr  baddr.vall  turn  aiMa,      UntU  ha  ertad.  '*  Coma  i«m  adda. 
ftballrMBarYaRow.'*  And  mad  af  Dan  titovnuT^ 

"  Lat  WhJffKlih  Iblk,  ftaa  HaUaad 

Hottaa, 
_  Wbe  hiT*  bean  Mam,  pnNfiur. 
Raad  Uon  Giorannl.  'tU  ttMlrWa; 

A  child  Of  their  crcatini;! 
On  JaMs  imteM  they  lora  M  liMd. 
And  thara  thair  an  —  and  Buaj  I 
va,  who  Ihik   Dac  wtih  tha 


«  Lat  Tanrsv  Folk,  >«t  SalUfk 
Town, 
Wha  have  haan  ba«lnir,  vrlttng, 
Oo  baclE  to  Vamw,  lis  ihair  own  ; 

Bach  Maldan  to  har  IKra  Unci 
On  Yarrow's  banks  lat  htfom  fc«d, 
Harat  coach,  and  rmbbits  hnnow  I 
w«  will  downwards   with  tha 
Twcad, 
Nar  Mm  asida  to  Yanow. 


*■  Thaiali    Gala    Watar, 

Hanghs. 

Both  tyinf  rlcht  haftwa  va : 

Aad  Diybonmrii,  whan  with 

W  Twcad 

Thm  Lintwhitas  das  fat  diann ; 

)■•   ploiMBtTlvlat  Dala, 


i{ 


Sfada  Vltho  with  plaii«t)  and  har* 
Why  threw  away  •  needftd  diaj 
To  to  fat  aaaich  af  Yamw  ? 


*«  Whatt  Yarrow  hat  a  RIvar  banw 

That  glidm  tba  dark  hllU  under  ? 
Th«ra  ara  a  thonaand  soch  dsawhaae 

As  worthy  of  yoor  wondar." 
.Smnga  words  thay  toan'd  of  slight 
and  scorn  t 

My  trDo.lov«  sighM  for  sorrow ; 
And  lookM  mo  in  thoftce,  to  think 

I  ihna  coold  spoak  of  Yatrew ! 


*'Oh!g*wn.''iaidI,< 
Holms. 

Aad  swaat'  Is  Yarraw  flowtaa ! 
Fair  Mnp  tha  apido  f\rao  tho  rock* 

Hat  w«  wlU  laavo  U  grawtng. 
O^  hilly  path,  aad  opan  Straiuit 

We  11  wandar  Scotlaad  thoroui^  ; 
BlU«  though  to  noar«  w«  will  not 
tarn 

lata  tha  Dnla  of  Yarrow. 


<*  Than  «s  Oodwfai«sdaaghlar,Shal- 
lay^wtfa. 
A  wtftuig  feufal  Morlaa  { 
Than  *«  Hazliit,  who,  with  Haat  aad 
Kcata* 
Brayi  forth  in  Coeknar  ebat 
There's  plaoaaat  Thomm  kli 

lad 

..Who  sings  of  Roaa  and  Fanny t 

Whythrow  awa«  these  w«isoga* 

To  taka  np  hua  GiovMBi  r^ 

**  lYhatt  Jwk  hot  a  shamclaHtala 

That  hoxkis  all  rules  amnderi 
There  are  a  thoasaiMi  «och  alaawhara 

As  worthy  of  yoor  wonder.* 
— Soaaga  wads  th«y  saamldafilUM 
and  Bcom  ; 

His  !ordihip  look>d  not  caanr ; 
And  took  a  pinch  of  snutT,  to  thtaik 

1  floatod  iJao  Uioraanil 

"  Oh  I  rich."  said  J,  ■«  an  Jaaa^ 

rhymaa, 
_  Aad  warm  its  Tma  Is  flewtag ! 
Fato^  crops  ofbUtphcmy  it  bcaiw. 

Bat  ve  « ill  leave  tlMcm  growing : 
la  Pindar^  strain.  In  imse  of  PaCtc, 

And  maay  another  Zanr, 
At  greia  we  nad,  to  wiMra*a  tha 


To  wada  thnogh  Doa  Qlovaaal  7 


ponako 

Tha  sweats  of  Bom-mUl _. 

The  swan  on  ttiU  St.  Mary's  Lake 

I'loat  doable,  swan  aad  shadow  I 
Wa  will  not  sao  them  i  will  not  go 

To  day.  nor  yet  tOMnerrow  ; 
Knoogh  if  in  oar  haaerts  we  know 

Than 'I  anch  a  placa  aa  Yarrow. 


klaa  "Lat  Colhom's 


Tha  twokca  of  Lady  M(^ 
Lat  Marurin  to  amorous  i 

Altane  his  barrel  organ ! 
We  will  not  read  them,  wiO  aot 

The  panon  or  the  gnany ; 
And,  1  dare  sa«.  as  bad  as  ihay. 

Or  went.  Is  Don  UlovanaL 


**  Ba  Yarrow 
known! 

It  must,  or  we  shall  r«a  it  i 
We  have  a  vision  of  our  own  ; 

Ah  I  m  hy  should  we  undo  ft  ? 
Tha  traaittrad  draama  of  times  kmg 

^        P«»«.  [row  J 

Well   keep  them,  winvMno  Mar- 
For  when  we  *T«  there,  althocurh  t'ls 

T  'wiU  bo  aaothar  VamwT^  Ifkir, 


in.  ^  Ba 


known  I 
It  most,  or  «c  shall  roe  it ; 
W'o  may  have  virtue  of  our  own ; 

Ah  I  why  should  we  undo  it  ? 
Tho  treasarad  fhlth  of  dayt 
past 


We  uill  would  prlae  o'er  aay ; 
nd  Rricre  to  hear  the  ribald  ji 
ipa  like  Don  Uiovann 


r 


Aitd  wandering  aaem  hat  follv,  _ 
Should  we  he  loth  to  stir  from  home. 

And  yet  be  melaaiho)y  : 
Should  life  be  dull,  and  kpiiiu  low  { 

'T  will  MMCha  us  in  oar  sorrow. 
That  oenh  haa  something  yet  la 
show, 

Tha  benny  Hoiano  of  Yanov  I  •* 


■•IfCaia  with  ftvMiag  yean  shoald  «*  Whan  WMga  with  ftaaal^  nia 

shall  come. 
And  piety  seem  felly  s  [Braa«ham, 
When    Cam    and   lUs,   curl/d    by 

Shall  wandar  melnncholy ; 
IVhen    Cobbett.  Woolcr,   Watsaa, 
And  all  the  swiniai  many,  [Huat. 
Shall  rou«h-ihod  ride  ote  Cnuich 
and  State : 
iMa  hey !  te  Doa  QlovaaaL* 

••  Thtn  hey  I  for  Don  Giovanni !  *•  —  What  Tory 
will  not  pronounce  Dr.  Maginn*8  last  octave  a  pro- 
phetic one,  when  he  compares  it  with  the  time  of 
the  forthcoming  of  this,  the  first  complete  and  un- 
mutilated  edition  of  Don  Juan  ?  " 
January  30, 1833.] 


rt^ 


DEDICATION,  i 


Bob  Southkt  !  TouYe  a  poet — Poet-IaiiRate, 

And  representative  of  all  the  race. 
Although  *tls  true  that  you  tum*d  out  a  Tory  at 

Last, — yours  has  lately  been  a  eonuuon  casc^ 

And  now,  my  Epic  Renegade !  what  are  je  at  ? 

With  all  the  Lakers,  in  and  out  of  place  ? 
A  nest  of  tuneftil  persons,  to  my  eye 
Like  **  four  and  twenty  BlackbAids  in  a  pye ; 

IL 
*'  Which  pye  being  open'd  they  began  to  sing" 

(This  old  song  and  new  simile  holds  good^ 
*'  A  dafaity  dish  to  set  before  the  King," 

Or  Regent,  who  admires  such  kind  of  find ; 

And  Coleridge,  too^  has  lately  taken  wing. 

But  like  a  hawk  encumber*d  with  his  hood, 

Explaining  metaphysics  to  the  nffti^>n 

I  wish  he  would  explain  his  Explanation.  > 

in. 

Ton,  Bob !  are  rather  insolent,  you  know. 

At  being  disappointed  in  your  wish 
To  supenede  all  warblers  here  below. 

And  be  the  only  Blackbird  hn  the  dish ; 
And  then  you  overstrain  yourself,  or  so^ 

And  tumble  downward  like  the  flying  fish 
Gasping  on  deck,  because  you  soar  too  high,  Bob| 
And  fidl,  for  lack  of  moisture  quite  a-dry,  Bob  I 

IV. 

And  Wordsworth,  in  a  rather  long  •*  Excursion  " 
(I  think  the  quarto  holds  five  hundred  pages^ 

Has  given  a  sample  from  the  vasty  versioa 
Of  his  new  system'  to  perplex  the  sages ; 

'Tie  poetry— at  least  by  his  assertion. 

And  may  appear  so  when  the  dog-star  rsges 

And  he  who  understands  it  would  be  able 

To  add  a  story  to  the  Tower  of  BabeL 

*  [This  ••  Dedication  **  was  sappressad,  hi  1819.  with  Laid 
Byron's  reluctant  consent ;  but,  shortly  after  his  dath,  te 
existence  became  notorious,  in  consequence  of  an  article  In 


the  Westminster   Review.  gcneraUy  'ascribed  to  Sir 

Hobhooae ;  and,  for  sereral  years,  the  venas  hare  been  sdlfaw 
lo  the  streeU  as  a  broadskie.  It  could,  therefore,  serve  no 
purpose  to  ezdude  them  on  the  prasent  occasioo.] 


•  [Coleridge's  "  Blographia  LIterarU'*  appeared  hi  1817.] 

>  C*^  When,  some  years  ago,  a  gentleman,  the  chief  writer  and 
conductor  of  a  celebratetf  rerfew,  li'trinViilihfii  by  Its  hos- 
tility to  Mr.  Southey.  spent  a  day  or  two  at  Keswick,  he  waa 
circumstantially  informed  by  what  series  of  acddenu  it  had 
happened,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Southey.  and  I  had  be- 
come  neighbours ;  and  how  utterly  groimdiess  was  the 


position,  that  we  considered  ourselves  as  belonging  to  any 
common  school,  but  that  of  good  sense,  confirmed  by  the 
long-established  models  of  the  best  times  of  Greece,  Rone, 
Italy,  and  England ;  and  still  more  groundleu  the  notiao, 
that  Mr.  Southey  (for,  as  to  myself,  I  have  publisbed  so  Uttle, 
and  that  Uttle  of  so  little  importance,  as  to  make  il  abncck 
ludlcrtMis  to  mention  my  name  at  all)  could  l»ave  been  coo- 
cemed  In  the  formation  of  a  poetic  sect  with  Mr.  Words- 
worth, when  so  many  of  his  worlu  had  been  published,  not 
only  previously  to  any  acquaintance  between  them,  but  before 
Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  had  written  any  thing  but  In  a  die 
tion  ornate,  and  uniformly  sustained ;  when,  too,  the  slightest 
examination  wlU  make  it  evident,  that  between  those  and  the 
after-writings  of  Mr.  Southey  there  exists  no  other  diiftrence 
than  that  of  a  progressive  degree  of  excellence,  trxua  progiee- 
sive  developementof  power,  and  progressive  facility  fhim  haMt 
and  increase  of  experience.  \  et,  among  the  first  articles 
which  this  man  wrote  after  his  return  ttoai  Keswick,  we  were 
characterised  as  *  the  School  of  whining  and  hypochondriacal 
poeu  that  haunt  the  Lakes.' " — CoLaaiDoa.} 
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V. 

Ton — Ocntlemen  I  by  dint  of  kmg  seclusion 
From  better  company,  have  kept  your  own 

At  Keswick  >,  and,  through  still  continued  fusion 
Of  one  another's  minds,  at  last  have  grown 

To  deem  as  a  most  logical  conclusion. 
That  Poesy  has  wreaths  for  you  alone : 

There  is  a  narrowness  in  such  a  notion,  [ocean. 

AVhich  makes  me  wish  you'd  change  your  lakes  for 

VL 
I  would  not  Imitate  the  petty  thought. 

Nor  coin  my  self-love  to  so  Uase  a  vice. 
For  all  the  glory  your  conversion  brought. 

Since  gold  alone  should  not  have  been  its  price. 
Tou  have  your  salary ;  was't  for  that  you  wrought  7 

And  Wordsworth  has  his  place  in  the  Excise.  ^ 
You're  shabby  fellows — true — but  poets  still. 
And  duly  seated  on  the  immortal  hilL 

VIT. 
Tour  bays  may  hide  the  baldness  of  your  brows — 

Perhaps  some  virtuous  blushes ; — let  them  go — 
To  you  I  envy  neither  fruit  nor  boughs  — 

And  for  the  fame  you  would  engross  below, 
The  field  is  universal,  and  allows 

Scope  to  all  such  as  fieel  the  inherent  glow : 
Scott,  Bogers,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  Crabbe,  will  try 
'Gainst  you  the  question  with  posterity. 

vm. 

For  me,  who,  wandering  with  pedestrian  Muses, 
Contend  not  with  you  on  the  winged  steed, 

I  wish  your  fate  may  yield  ye,  when  she  chooses, 
The  fiune  you  envy,  and  the  skill  you  need ; 

And  recollect  a  poet  nothing  loees 

In  giving  to  his  brethren  their  ftiU  meed 

Of  merit,  and  complaint  of  present  days 

Is  not  the  certain  path  to  future  praise. 

DL 
He  that  reserves  his  laurels  for  posterity 

(Who  does  not  often  claim  the  bright  reversion) 
Has  generally  no  great  crop  to  spare  it,  he 

Being  only  ii^ured  by  his  own  assertion ; 
And  although  here  and  there  some  glorious  rarity 

Arise  like  Titan  tram  the  sea's  immersion, 
The  m^jor  part  of  such  appellants  go 
To — God  knows  where — for  no  one  else  can  know. 


It,  fallen  in  evil  days  on  evil  tongues, 
Milton  appeal*d  to  the  Avenger,  Time, 

I  [Mr.  Soother  ii  the  only  poet  of  the  day  Uiat  erer  reiided 
at  Keswick.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  lived  at  one  time  on 
Gnumere,  has  for  many  years  past  occupied  Mount  Rydal, 
near  Ambleside :  Proressor  Wilson  possesses  an  elegant  villa 
on  Windermere:  Coleridge,  Lambe,  Lloyd,  and  others 
classed  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  the  Lake  School,  never, 
we  believe,  had  any  connection  with  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try.] 

3  Wordsworth's  place  may  be  in  the  Customs— It  is,  I 
think,  in  that  or  the  Excise  —  besides  another  at  Lord  Lons- 
dale's table,  where  this  poetical  charlatan  and  political  pa- 
rasite licks  up  the  crumbs  with  a  hardened  alacrity ;  the 
converted  Jacobin  having  long  subsided  into  the  clownish 
iyeophant  of  the  worst  prejudices  of  the  aristocracy. 

3  ••  Pale,  but  not  cadaverous : "  —  Milton's  two  elder 
daughters  are  said  to  have  robbed  htm  of  his  books,  besides 
cheating  and  plaguing  htm  in  the  economy  of  his  house.  Sec 
&c.  His  feelings  on  such  an  outrage,  both  as  a  parent  and  a 
scholar,  must  have  been  singularlv  painful  Ilarlev  compares 
him  to  Lear.  See  part  third.  Life  of  Milton,  by  W.  Ilayiey 
(or  Hailey,  as  spelt  in  tlie  edition  before  me). 


o- 


If  Time,  the  Avenger,  execrates  his  wrongs. 
And  makes  the  word  **  MUtonic"  mean  •*  MtMinu," 

Be  deign'd  not  to  belie  his  soul  in  songs. 
Nor  turn  his  very  talent  to  a  crime ; 

ff§  did  not  loathe  the  Sire  to  laud  the  Son, 

But  closed  the  tyrant-hater  he  begun. 

IX. 
Think*st  thou,  could  he— the  blind  Old  Man— arise 

Like  Samuel  fhmi  the  grave,  to  treete  once  more 
The  blood  of  monarchs  with  his  prophecies. 

Or  be  alive  again — again  all  hoar 
TVlth  time  and  trials,  and  those  helpless  eyes. 

And  heartless  daughters — worn — and  pale  >— -and 
Would  he  adore  a  sultan  7  he  obey  [poor ; 

The  intellectual  eunuch  Castlereagh  ?  < 

zn. 

Cold-blooded,  smooth-fiiced,  placid  miscreant  I 
Dabbling  its  sleek  yoimg  hands  in  Erin's  gore, 

And  thus  for  wider  carnage  taught  to  pant, 
Transferr'd  to  gorge  upon  a  sister  shore. 

The  vulgarest  tool  that  Tyranny  could  want. 
With  just  enough  of  talent,  and  no  more. 

To  lengthen  fetters  by  another  flz'd. 

And  offer  poison  long  already  mix'dl 

xnL 

An  orator  of  such  set  trash  of  phrase 

Inefikbly — legitimately  vile. 
That  even  its  grossest  flatterers  dare  not  praise. 

Nor  fbes — all  nations — condescend  to  smile, — 
Nor  even  a  sprightly  blunder's  spark  can  blaze 

From  that  Izion  grindstone's  ceaseless  toll. 
That  turns  and  turns  to  give  the  world  a  notion 
Of  endless  torments  and  perpetual  motion. 

xnr. 

A  bungler  even  in  Its  disgusting  trade. 
And  botching,  patching,  leaving  still  behind 

Something  of  which  its  masters  are  afraid. 

States  to  be  curb'd,  and  thoughts  to  be  confined. 

Conspiracy  or  Congress  to  be  made — 
Cobbling  at  manacles  for  all  mankind— « 

A  tinkering  slave>maker,  who  mends  old  chains. 

With  God  and  man's  abhorrence  for  its  gains. 

XV. 

If  we  may  Judge  of  matter  by  the  mind. 

Emasculated  to  the  marrow  It 
Hath  but  two  ot^ects,  how  to  serve,  and  bind, 

Deeming  the  chain  it  wears  even  men  may  fit, 
Eutroplus  of  its  many  masters,  ^ — blind 

To  worth  as  freedom,  wisdom  as  to  wit, 

*  Or,- 

**  Would  he  subside  into  «  hackney  Laureate— 
A  scribbling,  self-sold,  soul-hired,  scorn'd  Iscariot  ?** 

I  doubt  if  **  Laureate  '*  and  **  Iscariot "  be  good  rhymes,  bat 
must  say,  as  Ben  Jonson  did  to  Sylvester,  who  challenged  him 
to  rhyme  with  — 

**  I,  John  Sylvester, 
Lay  with  your  sister." 

Jonson  answered  —  **!,  Ben  Jonson,  lay  with  jronr  wife.'* 
Sylvester  answered,  —  '*  That  is  not  rhyme.  '*  —  "  No,"  said 
Ben  Jonson  ;  "  but  It  is  true." 

*  I^or  the  character  of  Eutroplus,  the  eur.uch  and  minister 
at  the  court  of  Arcadhis,  see  Gibbon,  f"  Eutroplus,  one  of 
the  principal  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constantinuple.  suc- 
ceeded the  hait^luy  minister  whose  ruin  he  had  accomplished, 
and  whose  vices  he  soon  imitated.  He  was  the  first  of  his 
artificial  sex  who  dared  to  assume  the  character  of  a  Roman 
m.igistrate  and  general.  Sometimes,  in  the  pretence  of  the 
blushing  senate,  he  ascended  the  tribunal  to  pronounce 
Judgment,  or  to  repeat  elaborate  harangues ;  and  iomctimfls 
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Fcarleas — because  no  feeling  dwells  in  Ice, 
Its  very  courage  stagnates  to  a  vice. 

XVL 
Where  shall  I  turn  me  not  to  view  its  bonds, 

For  I  will  never /ce/  them  ;  — Italy  I 
Thy  lAte  reviving  Roman  soiU  desponds 

Beneath  the  lie  tlds  State- thing  breathed  o*er  thce- 
Thy  clanking  chain,  and  Erin's  yet  green  wounds. 

Have  voices— tongues  to  cry  aloud  for  me. 
Europe  has  slaves — allies — kings — armies  still. 
And  Southey  lives  to  sing  them  very  ilL 

XVIL 
Meantime — Sir  Laureate — I  proceed  to  dedicate. 

In  honest  simple  verse,  this  song  to  you. 
And,  if  in  flattering  strains  I  do  not  predicate, 

'Tis  that  I  still  retain  my  «*  buff  and  blue ;  *'  > 
My  politics  as  yet  are  all  to  educate : 

Apostasy 's  so  fhshionable,  too. 
To  keep  one  creed  *s  a  task  grown  quite  Herculean ; 
Is  it  not  so,  my  Tory,  ultra-Julian  ? « 

Venice,  Sept.  16.  1818. 


appeared  on  honebftck,  at  the  head  of  hit  troops,  in  thedrett 
and  armour  of  a  hero.  The  disregard  of  custom  and  decency 
always  betrays  a  weak  and  ill-regulated  mind:  nor  does 
Eutropius  seem  to  have  compensated  for  the  follv  of  the 
design  by  any  superior  merit  or  ability  in  the  execution.  His 
former  habits  of  life  had  not  Introduced  lilm  to  the  study  of 
the  laws,  or  the  exercises  of  the  field  ;  his  awkward  and  un- 
successful attempts  provoked  the  secret  contempt  of  the 
spectators ;  the  Goths  expressed  a  wish  that  such  a  general 
might  always  command  the  armies  of  Rome,  and  the  name  of 
the  minister  was  branded  with  ridicule,  more  pernicious, 
perhaps,  than  hatred  to  a  public  cliaractor." — Gibbon.] 

I  [Mr.  Fox  and  the  Whig  Club  of  his  time  adopted  an 
uniform  of  blue  and  buff  c  hence  the  coverings  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  &c.] 

3  I  allude  not  to  our  fHend  Landor's  hero,  the  traitor 
Count  Julian,  but  to  Gibbon's  hero,  vulgarly  ydopt  **  The 
Apostate." 

*  CB«gun  at  Venice.  September  6.  s  finished  Nov.  1. 1818.] 

*  [We  find  the  foUowicg  Fragment  en  the  back  of  the 

Poet's  MS.  of  Canto  I. 

**  I  would  to  hea>«n  that  I  were  so  much  clur, 

As  I  am  blood,  bone,  mcu-row,  passion,  feeling— 

Because  at  least  the  past  were  pass'd  away — 
And  for  the  future  — (but  1  write  this  reeling. 

Having  got  drunk  exceedingly  to-day. 
So  that  1  seem  to  stand  upon  the  ceiling) 

I  say — the  future  is  a  serious  matter — 

And  so — for  God's  sake — hock  and  soda-water  1  *'] 

*  [Remodelled  under  the  names  of  "  Don  Juan,"  *'  The 
Libertine,"  &c.  &c.,  the  old  Spanish  spiritual  play,  entitled 
**  Atheista  Fulminato,"  formerly  acted  in  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  has  had  its  day  of  favour  in  every  country 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  first  Introduced  upon  the  regular 
stage,  under  the  title  of  *'  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla  y  Comhi- 
dado  de  Pierra,"  by  Gabriel  TcUez,  the  cotemporary  of  Cal- 
deron.    It  was  soon  translated  into  Italian  by  Cicognini,  and 

Krformed  with  so  much  success  in  this  langtiase,  not  only  in 
dy  but  even  at  Paris,  that  Holidre,  shortl  v  before  his  death, 
froduced  a  comeJy  in  five  acts,  called  "  Don  Juan ;  oti,  Le 
'estin  de  Pierre.'*  This  piece  was,  in  1677,  put  into  verse  bv 
T.  Corneille  ;  and  thus  it  has  been  performed  on  the  Frencn 
stage  ever  since.  In  l(i76,  Shadwell,  the  successor  of  Dryden 
in  the  Inureateship,  introduced  the  subject  into  this  country, 
in  his  tragedy  of  the  "  Libertine ;"  but  he  made  bis  hero  so 
unboundedly  wicked,  as  to  exceed  the  limits  of  probability. 
In  all  these  works,  as  well  as  in  Mozart's  celebrated  opera, 
th»  Don  is  uniformly  represented  as  a  travelling  rake,  who 
practiies  everr  where  the  arts  of  seduction,  and  who,  for  his 
numerous  dclmquencies,  is  finally  consumed  by  flames  coram 
populo,  or,  as  Lord  Byron  lias  it,  — "  Sent  to  the  devil  some- 
what ere  his  time."] 

*  [Admiral  Vernon,  who  served  with  considerable  distinction 
in  the  navy,  particularly  in  the  capture  of  Porto  Oello,  died  hi 
1757.] 

7  [Second  son  of  George  II.,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  still  more  so  at  that 
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I  WAKT  a  hero :  an  uncommon  want. 

When  every  year  and  month  senda  forth  a  nevr  vnc«  * 
Till,  after  cloying  the  gaxettes  with  cant, 

The  age  discovers  he  is  not  the  true  one ; 
Of  such  as  these  I  should  not  care  to  vannt,  * 

111  therefore  take  our  ancient  fHend  Don  Juan — 
We  all  have  seen  him,  in  the  pantomime, 
Sent  to  the  devU  somewhat  ere  hli  time. 

IL 
YemonO,  the  butcher  Cumberland 7,  Wolfe",  IIawke'» 

Prince  Ferdinand  ^o,  Granby  ^^  Burgoyne  i-,  Ke^ 
pel  »s,  Howe  »^ 
Evil  and  good,  have  had  their  tithe  of  talk. 

And  fiird  their  sign-posts  then,  like  Wellcsley  now; 
£.ich  in  their  turn  like  Banquo's  monaxrha  stalk. 

Followers  of  &me,  "  nine  fiirrow  "  of  that  sow : 
France,  too,  had  Buonapartd  i^  and  IHunouiler 
Recorded  in  the  Moniteur  and  Courier. 


of  Culloden.  where  he  defeated  the  Chevalier,  In  I74S.  The 
Duke,  however,  obscured  his  flune  by  the  cruel  abuse  which 
he  made,  or  sufllered  his  soldiers  to  make,  of  the  victory.  Ho 
died  in  1765.] 

"  [General  Wolfe,  the  brave  commander  of  the  expedltioa 
against  Quebec,  terminated  his  career  in  the  momeat  of  vicv 
tory,  whilst  fighting  against  the  French  in  1790.J 

>  [In  1730,  Admiral  Lord  Hawke  totally  defeated  th« 
French  fleet  equipped  at  Brest  for  the  invasion  of  Englasd. 
In  17&^  he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  i  and 
died,  full  of  honours,  in  1781.] 

>o  [Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswkk,  who  gained  the  viotorr 
of  Minden.  In  1762,  he  drove  the  French  out  of  Hesse,  lie 
died  in  1792.] 

>^  [Son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Rutland- tinalised  Urn- 
self  in  1745,  on  the  invasion  by  Prince  Charles ;  and  was 
constituted,  in  1759,  commander  of  the  British  forces  la  Ger- 
many.    He  died  in  1770.] 

IS  [An  English  general  ofllcer  and  dramatist,  who  distfn* 
guished  himself  In  the  defence  of  Portugal,  In  1762,  a^ainat 
the  Spaniards,  and  also  in  America  by  the  capture  of  'rlcon- 
deroga ;  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender,  with  hU  anay, 
to  General  Gates.    Died  hi  17921] 

>>  [Second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  Placed  ai  tha 
head  of  the  Channel  fleet,  he  partlallT  engaged.  In  177f^  the 
French  fleet  off  Ushant,  which  contrived  to  escape :  he  was. 
In  consequence,  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  honourahlj  sc* 
quitted.    He  died  in  1786.] 

><  [Lord  Howe  distinguished  himself  on  roanr  occasloos 
during  the  American  war.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
war,  be  took  the  command  of  the  English  fleet,  and,  bringing 
the  enemy  to  an  action  on  the  1st  or  June,  1794,  obtaiiied  a 
splendid  victory.    He  died  in  1709.] 

>»  [We  find  on  Lord  Bvron's  HS.  the  following  note  to  this 
stansa :  — "  In  the  eighth  and  concluding  leiture  of  Mr. 
Haalitt's  canons  of  criticism,  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Insti- 
tution, I  am  accused  of  having  *  lauded  BuonuMrte  to  the 
skies  in  the  hour  of  his  success,  and  then  peevitniy  wreaking 
my  disappointment  on  the  god  of  my  idolatry.*  The  flint 
linos  I  ever  wrote  upon  Buonaparte  were  the  *  Ode  to  Na- 
poleon '  [see  ante,  p.  460.],  after  his  abdication  la  1014.  All 
that  I  have  ever  written  on  that  snhiect  has  been  done  since 
his  decline  ;  —  I  never  *  met  him  In  the  hoar  of  his  suceea.* 
I  have  considered  his  character  at  different  periods,  in  its 
strength  and  in  Its  weakness :  by  his  zealots  I  am  accused  of 
injustice  —  by  his  enemies  as  his  warmest  partisaa ;  In  aaay 
publications,  both  English  and  foreign. 

"  For  the  accuracy  of  my  delineation  I  have  high  an- 
thority.  A  year  and  some  months  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  at  Venice  my  friend  the  honourable  Douglas  Kionsird. 
In  his  way  through  Germany,  he  told  me  that  he  iiad  been 
honoured  with  a  presentation  to,  and  some  intcrviewt  with, 
one  of  the  nearest  family  connections  of  Napoleon  *(Eu* 
gene  Beauhamnis).  During  one  of  these,  he  read  and 
translated  the  lines  alluding  to  Buonaparte,  in  the  third 
Canto  of  Chllde  Harold  [ri«i/e.  p.  S2.].  He  Infonnedmo,  thai 
he  was  authorised  by  the  iiluatrloua  personaga—  (stiU  t«* 
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IIL 
Birnavei,  Brissot*.  Condorcet^  Mlnboau^ 

Petion^  Cloots0,  Danton?*  Marat",  La  Fayette », 
Were  French,  and  flonous  people,  as  we  know ; 

And  there  were  othen,  acaree  forgotten  yet, 
Joubert  *<>,  Hoche  ^t,  Marceau  <<,  Lannes  1*,  Deaalx  ^*, 

With  many  of  the  military  set.  [Moreau,  i» 

Exceedingly  remarkable  at  thnes, 
But  not  at  all  adapted  to  my  rhymes. 

IV. 
Nelson  was  once  Brltannia*s  god  of  war. 

And  still  should  be  so,  but  the  tide  is  tum*d  ; 
There's  no  more  to  be  said  of  Traftilgar, 

*TIs  with  our  hero  quietly  Inum'd; 
Because  the  army's  grown  more  popular. 

At  which  the  naval  people  are  concem'd ; 
Besides,  the  prince  is  oil  for  the  land-senriec, 
Forgetting  Duncan,  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Jenrls. 

cni^b«d  as  lach  by  the  LegiUmwr  In  Earop«)  —  to  whom 
they  were  read,  to  My,  Mat  *  iMe  dcifmeation  w*u  complete^ 
or  words  to  this  effect.  It  is  no  puerile  ranity  which  in- 
duces  me  to  publish  this  fact;  — but  Mr.  Haslitt  accuses 
mv  Inconsistency,  and  Infers  niy  inaccumey.  Perhaps  he 
will  admit  that,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  one  of  tho  most  in- 
timate  farolly  connections  of  the  Emperor  may  be  eqoalW 
callable  of  deciding  on  the  suhfect.  I  tell  Mr.  Haxlitt,  that  I 
never  flattered  Napoleon  on  the  throne,  nor  maligned  him 
since  his  fall.  I  wrote  what  I  think  are  the  Incredible  anti- 
theses of  his  character. 

"Mr.  HailUt  accuses  me  ftirther  of  delineating  mpteif  In 
Childe  Harold.  Ac.  &c.  I  have  denied  this  long  ago  ~  but. 
even  wore  It  true,  Locke  tells  us,  that  all  his  knowledge  of 
human  understanding  was  derived  from  studying  his  own 
mind.  From  Mr.  Haslitt's  opinion  of  my  poetry  1  do  not 
appeal ;  but  I  request  that  gentleman  not  to  insult  me  by  im- 
puting the  basest  of  crimes.  — vis.  *  praising  publicly  the 
same  man  whom  I  wished  to  depreciate  in  his  adversity :'  — 
the  (Irti  lines  I  ever  wrote  on  Buonaparte  were  in  his  dls- 
prtiise.  in  I81i,  — thete«f,  though  not  at  ail  in  his  favour, 
were  more  Impartial  and  discriminative.  In  IHIS.  Has  he  be- 
come more  fortunate  since  1814  l—Bffiim,  VaUee^  1819."] 

>  (Bamave,  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  ihe  French 
revolution,  was  In  1791  appointed  president  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  On  the  flight  of  the  royal  family,  he  was  sent  to 
conduct  them  to  Paris.    He  was  guillotined.  Nor.  1793.] 

*  FBrlssot  de  Wanrille,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  published  se- 
veral tracu,  for  one  of  which  he  was.  In  17d4,  thrown  Into  the 
Basiile.  Ue  was  one  of  the  principal  instiftators  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  July,  1789.  He  was  led  to  tlie 
gulllacine.  Oct.  1793.] 

>  C^ondot^"^  w**t  in  1799,  appointed  president  of  the  Le- 
gislative Assembly.  Having,  In  1793.  attacked  tho  new  Con- 
stitution, he  was  denounced.  Being  thrown  into  priaon,  he 
was  on  ihe  following  morning  found  dead,  apparently  flrom 
poison.    His  works  are  collected  In  twenty-one  volumes.] 

*  [Mirabeau.  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of,  and  actors  In,  the  French  revolution,  died  in  1791.] 

>  rPetton,  mayor  of  Paris  In  1791,  took  an  active  part  In 
the  imprlfonmcnt  of  tho  king.  Bccomincr.  in  1793.  an  object 
of  suspicion  toUobcspicrre.  be  took  refuge  In  the  department 
of  the  Calv.'ulos  ;  where  his  body  was  found  in  a  field,  half- 
devoured  by  wolves.] 

*  [John  Bantiste  (better  lumwn  under  the  appellation  of 
Anaciursis)  Olootx.  In  1790,  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, he  described  himself  as  "  the  orator  of  the  human 
r.icc."  Being  suspected  by  Robespierre,  he  was,  in  1794,  con- 
d  'mncd  to  death.  On  the  scolTold  he  begged  to  be  dcca- 
pi  atcd  the  last,  as  he  wished  to  make  some  observations 
etsvnti.il  to  the  establishment  of  certain  principles,  while  the 
liradi  of  the  others  were  falling ;  a  request  obligingly  com- 
plied with.] 

'  [Danton  played  a  very  important  part  during  the  first 
years  of  the  French  revolution.  After  the  fall  of  the  king, 
ne  was  mado  Minister  of  Justice.  His  violent  measures  led  to 
the  bloody  scenes  of  September,  1792.  Being  denounced  to 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  he  ended  his  career  on  the  guillotine, 
m  I7U4.] 

"  [Tills  wretch  figured  among  the  actors  of  the  10th  Au- 
gust, and  in  the  assa<(sinntiuns  of  September.  1793.  In  3Iay, 
17'.i3.  he  was  denounced,  and  delivered  over  to  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  which  acquitted  him ;  but  his  bloody 
career  was  arrested  by  the  knife  of  an  assassin.  In  the  person 
of  Charlotte  Cordi^.] 


V. 

Brave  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon  i> 
And  aioce,  exceeding  valorous  and  sage, 

A  good  deal  like  him  too^  though  quite  the  same  none ; 
But  then  thej  shone  not  on  the  poet*s  page. 

And  so  have  been  forgotten :  — I  condemn  none. 
But  can't  find  any  in  the  present  age 

Fit  for  my  poem  (that  is,  for  my  new  one) ; 

So,  as  I  said.  111  take  my  friend  Don  Juan,  n 

VL 
Most  epic  poets  plunge  **  in  medlas  res** 

(Horace  makes  this  the  heroic  turnpike  road),  (■ 
And  then  your  hero  tells,  whene'er  you  please, 

What  went  before — by  way  of  episode. 
While  seated  after  dinner  at  hb  ease. 

Beside  his  mistress  in  some  soft  abode, 
Fahice,  or  garden,  paradise,  or  cavern. 
Which  serves  the  happy  couple  for  a  tavern. 

•  [Of  all  these  •*  bmous  people,"  the  General  wu  the  last 
iunrivor.    He  died  in  1834.] 

>o  [Joubert  distinguished  himself  at  the  engagements  of 
Laono,  Montenotte.  Millcslmo,  Cava,  Montebello.  lIlvoU.  and 
especially  fai  the  Tyrol.  He  was  afterwards  opposed  to  Su- 
warrow,  and  was  killed*  in  1799,  at  KovL] 


"  rin  1796,  Hoche  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Ireland,  and  sailed  in  December  from  Brest ; 
but,  a  storm  dispersing  the  fleet,  the  plan  failed.  After  his 
return,  he  received  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse ;  but  died  suddenly,  in  September,  1797,  it  was 
supposed  of  poison.] 

»  [General  Marceau  first  distinguisbed  himself  in  La  Ven- 
d«!e.  He  was  killed  by  a  ride-ball  at  Alterkerchen.  Seeontf, 
p.  34.] 

*'  [Lannas,  Duke  of  Montebello.  distinguished  himself  at 
MlIlesimcK  LodI,  Aboukir.  Acre,  Montebello,  Austerlltz.  Jena, 
Pultusk,  Preuss  Eyiau,  Friedland,  Tudela.  Saraoossa,  Ecb- 
mubl.  and,  lastly,  at  Esling ;  where,  in  May,  1809,  ho  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-shot.] 

>«  [At  the  taking  of  Malta,  and  at  the  battles  of  Chebrelss 
and  of  the  Pyramids,  Desalx  displayed  the  greatest  bravery. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon-ball  at  Marengo,  Just 
as  victory  daclared  for  the  French.] 

>*  [One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  nrpobllcan  generals. 
In  1813,  on  hearing  of  the  reverses  of  Napoleon  in  Russia,  he 
Joined  the  allied  armies.  He  was  struck  t^  a  cannon-ball  at 
tho  battle  of  Dresden,  In  1813.] 

IS      M  vtxere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona,"  ftc. — Hon. 

**  Before  great  Agamemnon  reign'd, 

Kelgn'd  kings  as  great  as  he,  and  brave, 
Whose  huge  ambition  *8  now  contaln'd 

In  the  small  compass  of  a  grave  ; 
In  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  nnknown. 
No  bard  had  they  to  make  all  time  their  own." 

Francm,  p.  223.] 

1'  [Mr.  Coleridge,  speaking  of  the  orialnal  **  Athelsta  Ful- 
minate." sars.^"  Rank,  fortune,  wit,  tslent.  acquired  know- 
ledge, and  liberal  accomplishments,  with  beauty  of  person, 
vigorous  health,  and  constitutional  hardihooa — all  these 
advantages,  elevated  by  the  habits  and  sympathies  of  noble 
birth  and  national  character,  are  supposed  to  have  combined 
In  *  Don  Juan,'  so  as  to  give  him  the  means  of  carrying  Into 
all  Its  practical  consequences  the  doctrine  of  a  godless  nature, 
as  the  sole  ground  and  eifldent  cause  not  only  of  all  things, 
events,  and  appearances,  but  likewise  of  all  our  thoughts, 
sensations,  inipulses,  and  actions.  Obedience  to  nature  is  the 
only  virtue:  the  gratification  of  the  passions  and  appetites 
her  only  dictate :  each  Individual's  self-will  the  sole  organ 
through  which  nature  utters  her  commands,  and 

"  Self-contradiction  Is  the  only  wrong  ! 
For,  by  the  laws  of  spirit.  In  the  right 
Is  every  Individual's  character 
That  acts  in  strict  consistence  with  itself.'* 
See  Scrillbb's  JValleruMn.} 

>*  [**  Semper  ad  eventum  festlnat,  et  in  medlas  res, 
Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  raplt." 

**  But  to  the  grand  event  he  speeds  his  course. 
And  bears  his  renders,  with  impetuous  force. 
Into  the  midst  of  things,  while  every  line 
Opens,  by  Just  degrees,  his  whole  design." — Fiancis.] 
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vn. 

That  is  the  usual  method,  but  not  mine— 
My  mj  is  to  begin  with  the  beginning ; 

The  regularity  of  m  j  design 
Forbids  all  wandering  as  the  worst  of  sinning, 

And  therefore  I  shall  open  with  a  line 
(Although  it  cost  me  half  an  hour  in  spinning) 

Narrating  somewhat  of  Don  Juan's  fiitlier, 

And  also  of  his  mother,  if  you  'd  rather. 

VIIL 
In  Seville  was  he  bom,  a  pleasant  dty. 

Famous  for  oranges  and  women  * — he 
Who  has  not  seen  it  will  be  much  to  pity, 

So  says  the  proverb  * — and  I  quite  agree ; 
Of  all  the  Spanish  towns  is  none  more  pretty, 

Cadiz  perhaps — but  that  you  soon  may  see ;  — 
Don  Juan*s  parents  lived  beside  the  river, 
A  noble  stream,  and  call*d  the  Guadalquivir. 

IX- 
His  fiither's  name  was  J6se — Don,  of  course, 

A  true  Hidalgo,  free  from  every  stain 
Of  Moor  or  Hebrew  blood,  he  traced  his  source 

Through  the  most  Gothic  gentlemen  of  Spain ; 
A  better  cavalier  ne'er  mounted  horse. 

Or,  being  mounted,  e*er  got  down  again. 
Than  Jose,  who  begot  our  hero,  who 
fiegot — but  that's  to  come Well,  to  renew : 

X. 
His  mother  was  a  learned  lady,  ihmed 

For  every  branch  of  every  science  known — 
In  every  Christian  language  ever  named. 

With  virtues  equalled  by  her  wit  alone 
She  made  the  cleverest  people  quite  ashamed. 

And  even  the  good  with  inward  envy  groan. 
Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded 
In  their  own  way  by  all  the  things  that  she  did. 


I 


Her  memory  was  a  mine :  she  knew  by  heart 
All  Calderon  and  greater  part  of  Lop^ 

So  that  if  any  actor  miss'd  his  part 
She  could  have  served  him  for  the  prompter's  copy ; 

For  her  Feinagle*s  were  an  useless  art, ' 

And  he  himself  obliged  to  shut  up  shop — be 

Could  never  make  a  memory  so  fine  as 

That  which  adom*d  the  brain  of  Donna  Ines.  * 

I  [**  The  women  of  Serille  are,  in  general,  rery  handsome, 
with  large  black  eyea,  and  forms  more  graceftil  in  motion 
than  can  be  conceived  bj  an  Englishman  —  added  to  the  roost 
becoming  dress,  and.  at  the  same  time,  the  most  decent  in 
the  world.  Certainlf ,  thejr  are  fascinating  ;  l>ut  their  minds 
hare  onlj  one  idea,  and  the  business  of  their  lire*  b  in- 
trigue."—jD^ron  Lf Iters,  ISOO.J 

*  I**  Quien  no  ht.  riato  Serilla,  no  ba  risto  maravllla.**] 

>  [Professor  Fclnagle,  of  Baden,  who,  in  1813,  under  the 
especial  patronage  of  the  "  Blues"  delivered  a  course  of  Ice- 
tares  at  the  Royal  Insutution,  on  Mnemonics.] 

«  [**  I>ady  Byron  had  good  ideas,  but  could  never  express 
them :  wrote  poetry  also,  but  it  was  only  good  by  accident. 
Her  letters  were  alnays  enigmatical,  oitcn  unintelligible.  She 
was  governed  by  what  she  called  fixed  rules  and  principles 
squared  mathematically." — Byron  LetUrt.] 

*  [**  Little  she  fpoke  —  but  what  she  spoke  was  Attic  all, 

AVith  words  and  deeds  in  perfect  unanimity.'*— MS.] 

6  [Sir  Samuel  Romilly  lost  his  lady  on  the  39th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  committed  suicide  on  the  'id  of  November,  IRIS 

•*  But  there  will  come  a  day  of  reckoning,  even  if  I  should 
not  live  to  see  it.  I  have  at  least  seen  Ilomilly  shivered,  who 
was  one  of  my  afs.i«sins.  When  that  m^n  was  dnint;  hii 
worst  to  uproot  my  whole  family,  tree,  hr.inch.  and  blossoms 
>-when,  alter  taking  my  retainer,  he  wciit  <.ror  to  thrin  — 
when  he  was  hrinring  desolation  jon  my  hou^cliold  poil%  — 
dU  he  think  that,  m  less  than  three  yean,  a  natural  event  — 


Her  &roarite  idenoe  was  the  mathcraatkal. 
Her  noblest  virtue  was  her  magnanimity. 

Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  was  Attic  aO, 
Her  serioos  sayings  darkened  to  subUmity;  * 

In  short,  in  all  things  she  was  fUriy  what  I  caU 
A  prodigy — her  morning  dress  was  dimity. 

Her  evening  sQk,  or,  in  the  siunmer,  muslin. 

And  other  stulb,  with  which  I  won't  stay  r"*****c 


She  knew  the  Latin— that  is,  •*  the  Lord's  prayer/ 

And  Greek — the  alphabet — I'm  nearly  sore; 
She  read  some  French  romances  here  and  there, 

Althoogli  her  mode  of  speaking  was  not  pure  i 
For  native  Spanish  she  had  no  great  care. 

At  least  her  conversation  was  obscure ; 
Her  thoughts  were  theorems,  her  words  a  problem. 
As  if  she  deem*d  that  mystery  would  ennoble  *enL 

XIV. 
She  liked  the  English  and  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

And  said  there  was  analogy  between  *em ; 
She  proved  it  somehow  out  of  sacred  song,         [V 

But  I  must  leave  the  prooft  to  those  who've  seen 
But  this  I  heard  her  say,  and  can't  be  wrong. 

And  aU  may  think  which  way  their  Judgments  lean 
'em,  [am,' 

"  *Tii  strange — the  Hebrew  noon  which  means  *  I 
The  English  always  use  to  govern  d — n." 


& 


Some  women  use  their  tongues — she  looA'if  a  lectorc. 

Each  eye  a  sermon,  and  her  brow  a  homily. 
An  all-in-all  sufficient  self-director, 

Like  the  lamented  late  Sir  Samuel  BomUly, « 
The  Law's  expounder,  and  the  Stateli  corrector. 

Whose  suidde  was  almost  an  anomaly — 
One  sad  example  more,  that  **  AH  is  vanity,"— > 
(The  Jury  brought  thdr  verdict  in  ••  Insuoity.*) 

XVL 
In  short,  she  was  a  walking  calcolatlan. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  stepping  fhxn  their  coven,'' 
Or  Mrs.  Trimmer's  books  on  education,  * 

Or  "  Calebs'  WliiB'*9  set  out  in  quest  of  kiren, 
Morality's  prim  personification. 

In  which  not  Envy's  self  a  flaw  discovers ; 
To  others*  share  let  •*  fiemale  erron  ftll,** 
For  she  had  not  even  one — the  wont  of  alL 

a  severe,  domestic,  tet  an  expected  and  cotniBon  calanntf-. 
would  lay  his  carcass  in  a  cross-road,  or  stamp  his  mm  it  in 
a  verdict  of  lunacy  I  Did  be  (who  In  liis  sexagenary  *  *  *) 
reflect  or  consider  what  m^  feelings  must  have  been,  when 
wife,  and  child,  and  sister,  and  namo,  and  Cune,  andcountij, 
were  to  be  my  sacrifice  on  his  legal  altar,— and  this  at  a 
moment  when  my  health  was  declining,  my  fortune  embar- 
rassed, and  my  nund  had  been  shaken  by  many  kinds  of 
disappointment— while  I  was  vet  young,  and  might  haro 
reformed  what  might  be  wrong  in  ray  oondoct,  and  retrieved 
what  was  perplexing  In  my  afTairs  I  But  he  ia  in  Us  grave," 
JL-c — Byron  Letters,  June,  1819.] 

7  [naria  Edgeworth,  author  of  **  Treatise  on  Practical 

EducaUon."  **Casde  Rackrent,*'  tee,  *c  Ac -In  181 V* 

says  I^rd  Byron,  **  I  recollect  to  have  met  fiOss  Edgeworth 
in  the  fashionsble  world  of  London.  She  was  a  nice  Uttlc 
unassuming  *  Jcannie  Deans-looking  body,*  as  vc  Scocch 
say ;  and  if  not  handsome,  certainly  not  ill-looking.  Her 
conversation  was  as  auiet  as  herself.  One  would  nerer  hav« 
guessed  she  could  write  her  name ;  whereas  her  father  talked, 
nw  as  If  he  could  write  nothing  else,  but  a>  if  nothing  else 
was  worth  writing.'*^ Byron  Diary,  1821.] 

•  ['*  Comparative  View  of  the  New  Plia  of  EdocaUoa.*' 
*•  Teacher's  Assistant,"  &c.  Ac.] 

»  [Hannah  More'i  **  Coelebs  la  Search  of  a  Wife,"  Ac  {  a 
Ecrmon-likc  novel,  which  had  great  susoeii  at  the  tfnw. 
ii  now  forgotten.] 
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XVIL 
Oh !  she  wai  perfect  put  all  pindlel — 

Of  any  modem  female  taint's  comparison ; 
So  far  above  the  cunning  powers  of  hell. 

Her  guardian  angel  had  given  up  his  garrison ; 
Even  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well 

As  those  of  the  best  time-piece  made  by  Harrison : 
In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her, 
Save  thine  **  incomparable  oil,**  Macassar  I  ^ 


XVIIL 
Perfect  she  was,  but  as  perfection  is 

Insipid  in  this  naughty  world  of  oun. 
Where  our  first  parents  never  leam'd  to  kiss 

Till  they  were  exiled  fhnn  their  earlier  bowers, 
>Vhere  all  was  peace,  and  innocence,  and  bliss,  * 

(I  wonder  how  they  got  through  the  twelve  hours), 
Don  Jdse,  like  a  lineal  son  of  Eve, 
Went  plucking  various  fruit  without  her  leave. 


He  was  a  mortal  of  the  careless  kind, 

With  no  great  love  for  learning,  cr  the  lcam*d, 
Who  chose  to  go  where'er  he  had  a  mind. 

And  never  dream'd  his  lady  was  concem*d ; 
The  world,  as  usual,  wickedly  inclined 

To  see  a  kingdom  or  a  house  o*ertum*d, 
Whisper'd  he  had  a  mistress,  some  said  two. 
But  for  domestic  quarrels  one  will  da 


Now  Donna  Ines  had,  with  all  her  merit, 
A  great  opinion  of  her  own  good  qualities ; 

Neglect,  indeed,  requires  a  saint  to  bear  It, 
And  such,  indeed,  she  was  in  her  moralities ;  3 

But  then  she  had  a  devil  of  a  spirit. 

And  sometimes  mix'd  up  fiindes  with  realities, 

And  let  few  opportunities  escape 

Of  getting  her  liege  lord  Into  a  scrape. 

XXL 
This  was  an  easy  matter  with  a  man 

Oft  in  the  wrong,  and  never  on  his  guard ; 
And  even  the  wisest,  do  the  best  they  can. 

Have  moments,  hours,  and  days,  so  unprepared. 
That  you  might  <*  brain  them  with  their  lady's  &n ;  "^ 

And  sometimes  ladies  hit  exceeding  hard. 
And  fens  turn  into  fklchions  in  felr  hands. 
And  why  and  wherefbre  no  one  understands. 

xxn. 

*Tis  pity  learned  virgins  ever  wed 
With  persons  of  no  sort  of  education, 

I  **  Detcription  det  vertui  hteomparablei  de  I'Huile  de 
Macatsar.'*    See  the  Advertiteroent. 

>  ['*  Where  all  was  Innocence  and  quiet  bliu.** — MS.] 

*  [<*  And  to  she  seem'd,  in  all  outside  formalities."  —  MS.] 
«  ["  B7  this  hand,  if  I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could 

brain  liim  with  his  lady's  liMi."~-SHAKSPiAat.] 

s  C"  Wishing  each  other  damn'd,  diTorced,ordead.'*-.MS.] 

*  [Lady  Byron  had  left  London'  at  the  latter  end  of  Janu- 
ary, on  a  Tisit  to  her  father's  house  in  Leicestershire,  and 
Lord  Byron  was,  in  a  short  time  after,  to  follow  her.  They  had 
parted  In  the  utmost  kindness,— she  wrote  him  a  letter,  fUU 
of  playfulness  and  aflbctlon,  on  the  road,  and,  immediately 
on  her  arriral  at  Kirkby  Mallory,  her  father  wrote  to  ac- 

5ualnt  Lord  Brron  that  she  would  return  to  him  no  more, 
it  the  time  when  he  had  to  stand  this  unexpected  shock, 
his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which  had  been  fast  Rathehng 
aroimd  him,  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year,  had  arrlred 
at  their  utmost —  MooaK.  **  The  facts  are :  —  I  left  London 
for  Kirkby  Mallory,  the  residence  of  my  father  and  mother, 
on  the  lAth  of  January,  1810.  Lord  Dyron  had  significtl  to 
me  in  writing  (Jan.  Gth)  his  absolute  desire  that  I  should 
Icare  London  on  the  earliest  day  that  I  could  conrcniently 


Or  gentlemen,  who^  though  well  bom  and  bred. 
Grow  tired  of  sdentlflc  conversation : 

I  don*t  choose  to  say  much  upon  this  head, 
I'm  a  plain  man,  and  in  a  single  sCadon, 

But —  Oh  1  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual. 

Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  hen-peck*d  you  all  7 

XXUL 
Don  Jdae  and  his  lady  quarrell'd — why. 

Not  any  of  the  many  could  divine. 
Though  several  thousand  people  chose  to  try, 

'Twas  surely  no  concern  of  theirs  nor  mine ; 
I  loathe  that  low  vice — curiosity ; 

But  if  there  *8  any  thing  fai  which  I  shine, 
*Tis  in  arranging  all  my  fHends*  affldrs. 
Not  having,  of  my  own,  domestic  cares. 

XXIV. 

And  so  I  interfered,  and  with  the  best 

Intentions,  but  their  treatment  was  not  kind  i 

I  think  the  (bollsh  people  were  possess'd. 
For  neither  of  them  could  I  ever  find. 

Although  their  porter  afterwards  confessed — 
But  that's  no  matter,  and  the  worst's  behind. 

For  little  Juan  o'er  me  threw,  down  stairs, 

A  pail  of  housemaid's  water  unawares. 


A  little  curly-headed,  good-for-nothing. 
And  mischief-making  monkey  flnom  his  Urth ; 

His  parents  ne'er  agreed  except  in  doting 
Upon  the  most  unquiet  imp  on  earth ; 

Instead  of  quarrelling,  had  they  been  but  both  in 
,  Their  senses,  they'd  have  sent  young  master  fbrth 

To  school,  or  had  him  soundly  whipp'd  at  home. 

To  teach  him  manners  for  the  time  to  come. 


Don  Jdse  and  the  Donna  Ines  led 
For  some  time  an  unhappy  sort  of  lift^ 

Wishing  each  other,  not  divorced,  but  dead ;  ^ 
They  lived  respectably  as  man  and  wife. 

Their  conduct  was  exceedingly  well-bred. 
And  gave  no  outward  signs  of  Inward  strife. 

Until  at  length  the  smother'd  Are  broke  out. 

And  put  the  businas  past  all  kind  of  doubt  ^ 


k: 


For  Ines  call'd  some  druggists,  and  physicians. 
And  tried  to  prove  her  loving  lord  was  mad,  7 

But  as  he  had  some  ludd  intermisrions, 
She  next  decided  he  was  only  had: 

fix.  It  was  not  safe  for  me  to  undertake  ttie  fkdgno  of  a 
Journey  sooner  than  the  15th.  Preriously  to  my  denature.  It 
had  been  strongly  Impressed  on  mymind,  that  Lord  Byron  was 
under  the  influence  of  nw«iu'^.  This  opinion  was  derived  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  commnnications  made  to  me  by  bis 
nearest  relatives  and  personal  attendant,  who  had  more  op- 
portunities than  myself  of  observing  hin  during  the  latter 
part  of  my  suy  In  town.  It  was  even  represented  to  roe  that 
be  was  in  danger  of  destroying  himself.  With  the  conrair- 
renee  of  kis  famUw^  I  had  consulted  Dr.  BalUie  as  a  fHend 
(Jan.  8th)  respecttne  this  supposed  malady.  On  acquainting 
him  with  the  state  or  the  case,  and  with  Lord  Byron's  desire 
that  I  should  leave  London,  Dr.  Baillie  thought  that  my  ab- 
sence might  be  advisable  as  an  experiment,  oMtmmmg  the  fact 
vA  mental  derangement ;  for  Dr.  Baillie,  not  having  had  ac- 
cess to  Lord  Byron,  could  not  pronounce  a  positive  opinion 
on  that  point.  He  enjoined  that  in  corresponoencewlth  Lord 
Byron  I  should  avoid  all  but  light  and  soothing  topics. 
Under  these  Impressions,  I  left  London,  determined  to 
follow  the  advice  given  by  Dr.  Bamie."—£Ady  Bfnrti,\ 

'  [**  I  was  surprised  one  day  by  a  Doctor  (Dr.  Baillie)  and 
a  Lawver  (Dr.  Lushlngton)  slmost  fordng  themselves  at  the 
same  ttme  into  my  room.    I  did  not  know  till  afterwards  the 
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■^ 


Tet  wben  tbey  ask*d  her  for  her  depodtloiis, 

No  sort  of  ezplanattoa  could  be  had* 
Save  that  her  duty  both  to  man  and  God 
Bequlred  thb  conduct — which  seem*d  Tery  odd. 


xxvnL 

She  kept  a  Journal,  where  his  fiiults  were  noted. 
And  open'd  certain  tnmks  of  books  and  letters. 

All  which  might,  if  occasion  served,  be  quoted ; 
And  then  she  had  all  Seville  for  abettors. 

Besides  her  good  old  grandmother  (who  doted) ; 
The  hearers  of  her  case  became  repeaters. 

Then  advocates,  inquisitors,  and  Judges, 

Some  for  amusement,  others  for  old  grudges. 


And  then  this  best  and  meekest  woman  bore 
With  such  serenity  her  husband's  woes, 

Just  as  the  Spartan  ladies  did  of  yore. 

Who  saw  their  spouses  kill*d,  and  nobly  chose 

Never  to  say  a  word  about  them  more — 
Calmly  she  heard  each  calumny  that  rose. 

And  saw  his  agonies  with  such  sublimity, 

That  all  the  world  exclaim'd,  **  What  magnanimity  1' 


No  doubt  this  patience,when  the  world  is  damning  us. 

Is  philosophic  in  our  former  fUends ; 
*Tis  also  pleasant  to  be  deem*d  magnanimous, 

The  more  so  in  obtaining  our  own  ends ; 
And  what  the  lawyers  call  a  **  malut  aminuu" 

Conduct  like  this  by  no  means  comprehends : 
Bevenge  in  person's  certainly  no  virtue. 
But  then  *tis  not  my  Ikult,  if  otherM  hurt  you. 

XZXL 

And  if  oar  quarrels  should  rip  up  old  stories. 
And  help  them  with  a  lie  or  two  additional, 

/*m  not  to  blame,  as  you  well  know — no  more  is 
Any  one  else — they  were  become  traditional ; 

Besides,  their  resurrection  aids  our  glories 

By  contrast,  which  is  what  we  Just  were  wishing  all: 

rul  o(4«ct  of  their  vklt.  1  thought  their  queitioiis  •ingular, 
ft-lvoloui,  sad  somewhat  Importunate,  if  not  Impertinent: 
but  what  thoald  I  have  thought,  if  I  had  known  that  thejr  were 
lent  to  provide  prooCi  of  my  insanity.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
my  answers  to  these  emissaries  were  not  very  rational  or  con- 
sistent, for  my  imagination  was  heated  with  other  things.  But 
Dr.  BaiUle  could  not  conscientiously  make  me  out  a  certifi- 
cate for  Bedlam ;  and  perhaps  the  Lawyer  gave  a  more  fa 
▼ourable  report  to  his  employers.  1  do  not,  however,  tax 
Lady  Byron  with  this  transaction ;  probably  she  was  not 
privy  to  it.  She  was  the  tool  of  others.  Her  mother  always 
oetflitad  me,  and  had  not  even  the  decency  to  conceal  it  in 
her  house.*' — Lord  ^ntm.  **  My  mother  always  treated 
Lord  B.  with  an  ailtecdonate  consideration  and  Indulgence, 
which  extended  to  every  little  peculiarity  of  his  feelincs. 
Never  did  an  irritating  word  escape  her  lips  In  her  whole  m- 
tcroonrse  with  him.'*— Zodjy  Byron.] 

1  [Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Hobhottse,  ke.  keJ] 

•  C*  First  their  Mends  tried  at  reconciliation.*'— MS.] 

*  [The  Right  Hoooorable  R. Wllmot  Horton,  Jtc  The  fol- 
lowing  is  from  a  fragment  of  a  novel  written  by  Lord  Byron 
In  1817:  —  **A  few  hours  afterwards  we  were  very  good 
friends  I  and  a  few  days  after  she  set  oat  for  Aragon,  with  my 
son,  on  a  visit  to  her  father  and  mother.  I  did  not  accom- 
pany her  immediately,  having  been  in  Aragon  before,  but 
was  to  Join  the  (kmllj;  in  their  Moorish  chiteao  within  a  few 
we^s.  During  her  journey,  I  received  a  very  aflbctimiate 
letter  fttmi  Donna  Josepha,  apprising  me  of  the  welfare  of 
horself  and  my  son.  On  her  arrival  at  the  chAtean,  I  received 
another.  stIU  more  aflbctionate,  pressing  me,  in  very  fond, 
and  rattier  foolish  terms,  to  join  her  immediately.  As  I 
was  preparing  to  set  out  fttmi  Seville,  I  received  a  third — 
this  was  from  her  fother,  Don  Jose  di  Cardoso,  who  re- 

? nested  me.  In  the  politest  manner,  to  dissolve  my  marriage, 
answered  him  with  equal  politeness,  that  I  would  do  no 
such  thinff.  A  fourth  letter  arrived— it  was  from  Donna 
Josepha,  in  which  she  Informed  me  that  her  father's  letter 


And  science  profits  by  this  resuirection^ 
Dead  scandals  fona  good  suhleets  tor  dlssectlosi. 

ZXXIL 
Their  friends  >  had  tried  at  recondUation,* 

Then  their  relations  >,  who  made  matters 
(*Twere  hard  to  teU  upon  a  like  ooeaafton 

To  whom  it  may  be  best  to  have  recourse^ 
I  can*t  say  much  for  friend  or  yet  relation) : 

The  lawyers  did  their  utmost  tor  divorce^  * 
But  scarce  a  fee  was  paid  on  either  side 
Before^  unluckily,  Don  J6se  died. 


He  died :  and  most  onluckUy,  because. 
According  to  all  hints  I  could  collect 

From  counsel  learned  In  those  kinds  of  laws, 
(Although  their  talk's  obscure  and  circumspect^ 

His  death  contrived  to  spoil  a  charming  cause ; 
A  thousand  pities  also  with  respect 

To  public  fccUng,  which  on  this  occasion 

Was  manifested  hi  a  great  sensation. 

ZXXIY. 

But  ah  I  he  died ;  and  buried  with  Um  by 
The  public  feeling  and  the  lawyers'  fees : 

His  house  was  sold,  his  servants  sent  away, 
A  Jew  took  one  of  his  two  mistresses, 

A  priest  the  other — at  least  so  they  say: 
I  ask'd  the  doctors  after  his  disease — 

He  died  of  the  slow  terer  call*d  the  tertian. 

And  left  his  widow  to  her  own  aversion. 


Tet  J6se  was  an  honourable  man» 

That  I  must  say,  who  knew  him  very  well; 

Therefore  his  frailties  111  no  forther  scan. 
Indeed  there  were  not  many  more  to  tdl: 

And  if  his  passions  now  and  then  outran 
Discretion,  and  were  not  so  peaceable 

As  Numa*s  (who  was  also  named  Fompillus),  * 

He  had  been  Ul  broo^t  up,  and  wis  bom  bilkms.  * 

was  written  by  her  partlcniar  desire.  I  raqoestad  the  reason 
by  return  of  poet :  she  replied,  by  express,  tliat  as  reason  b^ 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  was  onneeessary  to  give  any 
— but  that  she  was  an  ii^nred  and  excellent  woman.  1 
inquired  why  she  had  written  to  me  the  two  preced 
tionate  letters,  requestfng  me  to  come  to  Aragon. 
swered,  that  was  because  she  bdievod  me  oat  of  my 
tliat,  being  unfit  to  take  care  of  myseli;  1  had  only  to 
on  this  journey  alone,  and,  making  my  way  witboot  diScnl^ 
to  Don  Jos6  di  Cardoso's,  I  sbouki  there  have  found  tbo 


tenderest  of  wives  and— a  strait  waistcoat  I  had  nochlag  to 
reply  to  this  piece  of  allbctioa,  hot  a  reltwatlon  of  my  reqaest 
for  some  lighu  upon  the  sol^ect.  I  was  answered,  that  Um^ 
would  only  be  related  to  the  Inquisition.  In  the  meea  timo» 
our  domestic  discrepancr  had  become  a  public  topic  of  dia- 
cussion ;  and  the  world,  whidi  always  deddea  justly,  not 
only  in  Aragon  but  in  Andalusia,  detenolned  that  I  was  not 
only  to  blame,  but  that  all  Spain  ooold  produce  nobody  so 
blameeble.  My  case  was  supposed  to  comprise  aU  the  Crimea 
which  could,  and  several  which  could  not,  becommltted ;  and 
little  less  tlum  an  <uto-da-f%  was  anticipated  as  the  result. 
But  let  no  man  say  that  we  are  abandoned  by  our  friends  in 
adversity— it  was  just  the  reverse.  Mine  thronged  around 
me  to  condemn,  advise,  and  console  me  with  their  diaappio- 
bation.  They  told  me  all  that  was,  would,  or  could  be  said 
on  the  subiect.  They  shook  their  heads— they  cxhortod 
me — deplored  me,  with  tears  In  their  eyes,  snd—  went  to 
dinner."! 

*  [**  The  lawyers  recommended  a  divoroe.**— MS.] 

>  **  primus  qui  leglbas  urbera 

Fundabit,  Curlbus  parvis  et  panpere  feerri 
Missus  in  imperium  magnum.'*— Vibo. 

•  C"  He  had  been  m  bronght  ap,[g2dS  bSig]*****"-" 
Or, 

**  The  reason  was,  perhaps,  Chat  hs  was  bOloBS.**— MS.] 
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XXXVL 

Wtaate'er  might  be  bis  worthlessness  or  wortb. 
Poor  fellow  1  he  had  many  things  to  wound  him. 

Let*!  own — since  it  can  do  no  good  on  earth  1  — 
It  w»  a  trying  moment  that  which  fomid  him 

Standing  alone  beside  his  desolate  hearth,       [him.  > 
Where  all  his  household  gods  lay  shivered  round 

No  choice  was  left  his  feelings  or  his  pride, 

Sare  death  or  Doctors*  Commons^ so  he  died.  ^ 


Dying  intestate,  Juan  was  sole  heir 

To  a  chancery  suit,  and  messuages,  and  lands. 
Which,  with  a  long  minority  and  care. 

Promised  to  turn  out  well  in  proper  hands : 
Ines  became  sole  guardian,  which  was  fidr. 

And  answered  but  to  nature's  Just  demands ; 
An  only  son  left  with  an  only  mother  < 
Is  brought  up  much  more  wisely  than  another. 

XXXVIlt 
Sagest  of  women,  eren  of  widows,  she 

ResoWed  that  Juan  should  be  quite  a  paragon, 
And  worthy  of  the  noblest  pedigree : 

(His  sire  was  of  Castile,  his  dam  fh>m  Aragon.) 
Then  for  accomplishments  of  chivabry. 

In  case  our  lord  the  king  should  go  to  war  again. 
He  leam'd  the  arts  of  riding,  fencing,  gunnery. 
And  how  to  scale  a  fortress — or  a  nunnery. 


But  that  which  Donna  Ines  most  desired. 
And  saw  into  herself  each  day  before  all 

The  learned  tutors  whom  for  him  she  hired, 
Was,  that  his  breeding  should  be  strictly  moral : 

Much  into  all  his  studies  she  inquired. 

And  so  they  were  submitted  first  to  her,  all. 

Arts,  sciences,  no  branch  was  made  a  mystery 

To  Juan's  eyes,  excepting  natural  history. 

XL. 
The  languages,  especially  the  dead. 

The  sciences,  and  most  of  all  the  abstruse. 
The  arts,  at  least  all  such  as  could  be  said 

To  be  the  most  remote  from  common  use, 

»  r"  Aad  we*  may  own  — since  he  I«  f  uJJta**  ]  «^h-'* 
MS.J  *■ 

s  [**  I  could  haTe  forgiTea  the  doner  or  the  bowl,  any 
thtoff  but  the  deliberate  deiolation  juTed  upon  me,  when  I 
stood  alone  upon  mr  hearth,  with  mj  houiehold  gods  shi- 
▼ered  around  me.  Jjo  you  suppose  I  hare  forgotten  or  for- 
giren  it  ?  It  has,  comparatlrely.  swallowed  up  in  me  every 
other  feeling,  and  I  am  only  a  spectator  upon  earth  till  a 
tenfold  opportunity  otbn.**—JBpron  LeUer$t  Sept.  10.  1818. 

**  I  had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left. 
And  tJkat  they  poison'd  I    My  pure  household  gods 
Wore  shirerd  on  my  hearth,  and  o'er  their  shrine 
Sate  grinning  ribalory  and  sneering  scorn." 

Marino  PaUero.1 

»  C"  Sare  death  or  [^gSiS_  ]  so  ho  died."-MS.] 

*  [**  I  Itare  been  thinking  of  an  odd  circumstance. — My 
daoghter,  my  wife,  my  half-sister,  my  mother,  my  sister's 
mother,  my  natural  daughter,  and  myself,  are,  or  were,  all 
tmlf  children.  My  sister's  mother  had  only  one  half-sister 
by  that  second  ms^age  (herself,  too,  an  only  child),  and  my 
father  had  only  me  (an  only  child)  by  his  second  marriage 
with  my  mother.  Such  a  complication  of  onlfi  children,  all 
lending  to  one  family,  is  singular,  and  looks  like  fatality  al- 
most. But  the  fiercest  animals  hare  the  rarest  number  in 
their  Utters,— as  lions,  tigers,  and  even  elephants,  which 
are  mild  in  comparison."— /Tyrcn  Diarf^  18S1.] 

»  [**  Defending  still  their  Iliads  and  Odyssoys."— MS.] 

•  See  Longinus.  Section  10.,  "  7pm  ft^  7»  m  vt^)  mMit  ir£9t€ 
^mnnrtu,  w»&>  h  rv»«)«r."— [The  Ode  aUudod  to  is  the  fa. 
mous  ^MviTM  fiM  wpfs  irt  in—w,  ».  r.  A. 


G 


In  all  these  he  was  much  and  deeply  read ; 
But  not  a  page  of  any  thing  that's  loose. 
Or  hints  continuation  of  the  species. 
Was  ever  lufller'd,  lest  he  should  grow  Ticlous. 

XLL 
His  classic  studies  made  a  little  puzzle. 

Because  of  filthy  loves  of  gods  and  goddesses. 
Who  in  the  earlier  ages  raised  a  bustle. 

But  never  put  on  pantaloons  or  bodices ; 
His  reverend  tutors  had  at  times  a  tussle, 

.  And  fbr  their  JSneids,  Iliads,  and  Odj'sseys,  ^ 
Were  forced  to  make  an  odd  sort  of  apology, 
For  Donna  Ines  dreaded  the  Mythology.       .  ^  '^ 

XLC 
Ovid's  a  rake,  as  half  his  verses  show  him, 

Anacreon's  morals  are  a  still  worse  sample, 
Catullus  scarcely  has  a  decent  poem, 

I  don't  think  Sappho's  Ode  a  good  example. 
Although  Longinus^  teUs  us  there  is  no  hymn 

Where  the  sublime  soars  forth  on  wings  more  ample ; 
But  Virgil's  songs  are  pure,  except  that  horrid  one 
Beginning  with  **Formosum  Pastor  Cory  don.** 

ZLnt 
Lucretius*  irreligion  is  too  strong 

For  early  stomachs,  to  prove  wholesome  food ; 
I  can't  help  thinking  Juvenal  was  wrong. 

Although  no  doubt  his  real  intent  was  good, 
For  speaking  out  so  plainly  in  his  song. 

So  much  indeed  as  to  be  downright  rude ;  7 
And  then  what  proper  person  can  be  partial 
To  all  those  nauseous  epigrams  of  Martial  ? 

XLIV. 
Juan  was  taught  fh>m  out  the  best  edition, 

Expuigated  by  learned  men,  who  place. 
Judiciously,  firom  out  the  schoolboy's  vision. 

The  grosser  parts ;  but,  fearftil  to  defiice 
Too  much  their  modest  bard  by  this  omission,  < 

And  pitying  sore  his  mutilated  case. 
They  only  add  them  all  in  an  appendix,  ^ 
Which  saves,  in  &ct,  the  trouble  of  an  index ; 

*■  Blest  as  tfa'  Immortal  gods  Is  he. 
The  youth  that  fondly  siu  by  thee. 
And  bears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile,"  Ac.] 

'  C**  To  hear  the  clamour  raised  against  Jurenal,  It  might 
be  supposed,  by  one  unacquainted  with  the  times,  that  he 
was  the  only  indelicate  writer  of  his  am  and  country.  Yet 
Horace  ana  Persius  wrote  with  equal  grossness ;  yet  the 
rigid  stoicism  of  Seneca  did  not  deter  him  from  the  use  of 
expressions  which  Jurenal,  perhaps,  would  hare  rejected ; 
▼et  the  courtly  Pliny  poured  out  gratuitous  indecencies  in  his 
frigid  hendecasyllables,  which  he  attempts  to  Justify  by  the 
example  of  a  writer  to  whose  freedom  the  licoitlousness  of 
JuTenal  is  purity  I  It  seems  as  if  there  was  something  of 
oique  in  the  singular  sererity  with  which  he  is  censured. 
His  pure  and  sublime  morality  operates  as  a  tacit  reproxwh 
on  the  generality  of  mankind,  who  seek  to  indemnify  them- 
selres  by  questioning  the  sanctity  which  they  cannot  out  re- 
spect ;  ana  find  a  secret  pleasure  in  persuaiUng  one  another 
tliat  "  this  dreaded  satirist  "  was,  at  heart,  no  Inreterate 
enemy  to  the  licentiousness  which  he  so  vehemently  repre- 
hends. When  I  find  that  his  views  are  to  render  depravity 
loathsome,  that  every  thing  which  can  alarm  and  disgust  is 
directed  at  her  in  his  terrible  page,  I  forget  the  grossness  of 
the  execution  in  the  excellence  of  the  design."— Girroao.] 

•  ["To.»«eha«lr{^g^^jb«dbrth.{S!uSiL- 
—MS.] 

*  Fact  1  There  is,  or  was,  such  an  edition,  with  all  tlie 
obnoxious  epigrams  of  Martial  placed  hj  themselves  at  the 
end. 
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For  there  we  Iultc  them  aU  **  at  one  iUl  twoois" 
Instead  of  being  scatter'd  through  the  pages ; 

They  stand  ftxth  manhalVd  In  a  handsnme  troop* 
To  meet  the  tngcnooia  jooth  of  ftitore  ages» 

Tni  some  leas  rigid  editor  shall  stoop 
To  call  them  back  into  their  separate  cages, 

Instead  of  standing  staring  altogether, 

LUce  garden  gods — and  not  so  decent  dtlier. 

XLTL 
The  Missal  too  (it  was  the  fiunUf  Missal) 

^as  ornamented  in  a  sort  of  wa j 
Which  indent  mass-books  often  are,  and  this  all 

Kinds  oi  grotesques  illumined ;  and  how  the  j. 
Who  saw  those  flAiires  on^Skc  m«jgin  kiss  all. 

Could  turn  their  optics  to  the  test  and  pray. 
Is  more  than  I  know — But  Don  Juan's  mother 
Kept  this  herself^  and  gave  her  son  another. 

XLVIL 
Sermons  he  read,  and  lectures  he  endured. 

And  homilies,  and  lives  of  all  the  saints ; 
To  Jerome  and  to  ChTysostom  inured. 

He  did  not  take  such  studies  for  restraints ; 
But  how  fidth  is  acquired,  and  then  ensured. 

So  well  not  one  of  the  aforesaid  paints 
Am  Saint  Augnstlne  in  his  fine  Confessioos, 
Which  make  the  reader  enrjr  his  tzansgressians.  i 

XLTin. 
This,  too»  was  a  sealM  book  to  little  Juan-^ 

I  Gan*t  but  say  that  his  mamma  was  right. 
If  such  an  education  was  the  true  one. 

She  scarcely  trusted  him  finom  out  her  sight ; 
Her  maids  were  did,  and  if  she  took  a  new  one, 

Tou  might  be  sure  she  was  a  perfect  IMght, 
She  did  this  during  eren  hor  husband's  lift — 
I  recommend  as  much  to  eyery  wift. 

XLEL 
Young  Juan  waz*d  In  goodllness  and  grace ; 

At  six  a  charming  chUd,  and  at  eleven 
With  all  the  promise  of  as  fine  a  fiioe 

As  e*er  to  man's  matnrer  growth  was  given : 
He  studied  steadily,  and  grew  apace. 

And  seem'd,  at  least,  in  the  right  road  to  heaven. 
For  half  his  days  were  pass'd  at  church,  the  other 
Between  his  tutors,  confessor,  and  mother. 

L. 
At  six,  I  said,  he  was  a  charming  child. 

At  twelve  he  was  a  fine,  but  quiet  boy ; 
Although  in  inftncy  a  little  wild. 

They  tamed  him  down  amongst  them :  to  destroy 
His  natural  spirit  not  in  vain  they  toll'd. 

At  least  it  seem'd  so ;  and  his  mother's  Joy 
Was  to  declare  how  sage,  and  still,  and  steady. 
Her  young  philosopher  was  grown  already. 

1  Am  hts  Confesfltont,  1.  L  e.  Ix.  Br  th«  repretcntatloii 
which  Saint  Aufriutine  gives  of  himself  In  hisytmth.  it  Is  easv 
to  see  that  he  was  what  we  should  call  a  rake.  He  arolded 
the  school  as  the  plague ;  he  loved  nothing  but  gaming  and 

SubUc  shows ;  he  robbed  his  father  of  ererj  tiling  he  could 
nd ;  be  InTcnted  a  thousand  lies  to  escape  the  rod.  which 
they  were  obliged  to  make  nse  of  to  poolsh  his  irregulaiitias. 

*  [Foreigners  often  ask,  "  bjr  what  means  an  nninternipted 
soeeession  of  men.  qualified  more  or  less  eminentlr  fw  the 
performance  of  united  porliamentarj  and  otfldal  duties,  is 
secured  ?  "  First,  1  answer  (with  the  prejudices,  perhnps.  of 
Eton  and  Oxford),  that  we  owe  it  to  our  syitem  of  public 
schools  and  unirersities.  From  these  inidtutJons  is  deriTcd 
(in  the  language  of  the  pnjcr  of  our  collegiate  churches)  *'  a 


LL 
I  had  my  doubts,  periuvs  I  haw  them  still» 

But  what  I  say  is  netther  here  nor  there : 
I  knew  his  flOher  wcD,  and  have  some  sUn 

In  diancter^baft  it  wrndd  net  be  6ir 
Finom  sire  to  son  to  angnr  good  or  ill : 

He  and  his  wife  were  ai 
But  scandal^  my  avcrrion^I 
Against  all  evil  gpeaklng^  even  tai 


« 


UL 
For  my  part  I  say  nothing—- notblng— bat 

ThU  I  win  say — my  reaaona  art  my  own 
That  If  I  had  an  only  son  to  put 

To  school  (as  Ood  be  pnlsed  that  I  have 
'TIS  not  with  Doona  Ines  I  woold  shot 

Him  up  to  learn  his  catechism  alone. 
No — no — I'd  send  him  out  betimes  to  eollcgi^ 
For  there  It  wis  I  pick'd  up  my  own  knowledge. 

For  there  one  learns — tls  not  fcr  me  to  boast. 
Though  I  acquired — but  I  pass  over  thai. 

As  well  as  all  the  Greek  I  since  have  kst: 
I  say  that  there's  the  place — but  ■•  Ftrhmm  m 

I  think  I  pick'd  up  too»  as  wdl  as  most. 
Knowledge  of  matters — but  no  matter  wkat^ 

I  never  married — but,  I  think,  I  know 

That  sons  should  not  be  educated  sow 

LIV. 
Young  Juan  now  was  sixteen  years  of  age^ 

Tall,  handsome,  slender,  but  wdl  knit :  be 
Active,  though  not  so  spri^itly,  as  a  page ; 

And  every  body  but  his  mother  deem'd 
Him  almost  man ;  but  she  flew  in  a  rage 

And  bit  her  lips  (for  else  she  might  have 
If  any  said  so,  for  to  be  precocious 
Was  in  her  eyes  a  thing  the  most  atrodoui. 

LV. 
Amongst  her  numerous  acquaintance,  all 

Selected  for  discretion  and  devotion. 
There  was  the  Doona  Julia,  whom  to  can 

Pretty  were  but  to  give  a  feeble  notion 
Of  many  charms  in  her  as  natural 

As  sweetness  to  the  flower,  or  salt  to  ocean. 
Her  sone  to  Tenus,  or  his  boiw  to  Cupid, 
(But  this  last  simile  is  trite  and  stnpid.) 

LTL 
The  darkness  of  her  Oriental  eye 

Accorded  with  her  Moorish  origin ; 
(Her  blood  was  not  aU  Spanish,  by  the  by ; 

In  Spain,  you  know,  this  Is  a  sort  of  sfaa.) 
When  proud  Granada  fell,  and,  forced  to  fly, 

Boabdn  wept^  of  Donna  Julia's  kin 
Some  went  to  Africa,  some  stay'd  In  Spain, 
Her  great  great  grandmamma  chose  to  remain. 


doe  gixppiT  of  men  fitted  to  serve  tbeir  eoontry  both  In  diiirch 
and  state. '  It  is  in  her  pahlic  schools  and  universities  thM 
the  jrouth  of  England  are,  bjr  a  diadpUne  which  shallow  judg- 
menu  hare  sometimes  attempted  to  oodervalue,  prepared  for 
the  duties  of  public  life.  There  are  rare  and  splendid  excep- 
tions, to  be  sure ;  but  In  mj  conscience  I  beUeve,  that  Enf> 
land  would  not  be  what  she  is,  witboot  her  system  of  pobUc 
education ;  and  that  no  other  ooontry  can  become  what  Eng- 

laxMl  is,  without  the  advantages  of  such  a  system CASomc. 

—  I  shall  always  be  readr  to  Join  In  the  pubUc  opfadon,  that 
our  public  schools,  whicn  have  produora  so  manyemtnent 
characters,  arc  the  best  adapted  to  tbm  genius  aiMl 
of  the  English  people.— Gibbom.] 

*  [*■  Having  somaderod  the  kit  qfnbol  of 
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LVIL 
She  married  (I  forget  the  pedigree) 

With  in  Hidalgo,  who  transmitted  down 
His  blood  less  noble  than  such  blood  should  be ; 

At  such  alliances  his  sires  would  Arown, 
In  that  point  so  precise  in  each  degree 

That  they  bred  in  and  in,  as  might  be  shown. 
Marrying  their  cousins — nay,  their  aunts,  and  nieces, 
^Vhich  always  spoils  the  breed,  if  it  increases. 

LVnL 
This  heathenish  cross  restored  the  breed  again, 

Ruin*d  its  blood,  but  much  improved  its  flesh ; 
For  from  a  root  the  ugliest  in  Old  Spain 

Sprung  up  a  branch  as  beautlAil  as  fi^h ; 
The  sons  no  more  were  short,  the  daughters  plain : 

But  there  *s  a  rumour  which  I  fidn  would  hush,  t 
*T  is  said  that  Donna  Julia's  grandmamma 
Produced  her  Don  more  heirs  at  love  than  law. 

LDL 
However  this  might  be,  the  race  went  on 

Improving  still  through  every  generation. 
Until  it  centred  in  an  only  son. 

Who  left  an  only  daughter ;  my  narration 
May  have  suggested  that  this  single  one 

Could  be  but  Julia  (whom  on  this  occasion 
I  shall  have  much  to  speak  about),  and  she 
AVas  married,  charming,  chaste,  iand  twenty-three. 

LX. 

Her  eye  (I  *m  very  fond  of  handsome  eyes) 
Was  large  and  dark,  suppressing  half  its  fire 

Until  she  spoke,  then  through  its  soft  disguise 
Flash'd  an  expression  more  of  pride  than  ire. 

And  love  than  either ;  and  there  would  arise 
A  something  in  them  which  was  not  desire. 

But  would  have  been,  perhaps,  but  for  the  soul 

Which  struggled  through  and  chasten*d  down  the 
whole. 

LXL 
Her  glossy  hair  was  duster'd  o*er  a  brow 

Bright  with  intelligence,  and  fidr,  and  smooth ; 
Her  eyebrow's  shape  was  like  the  aerial  bow, 

Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth. 
Mounting,  at  times,  to  a  transparent  glow, 

As  if  her  veins  ran  lightning ;  she,  in  sooth, 
Possess'd  an  air  and  grace  by  no  means  common : 
Her  stature  tall —  I  hate  a  dumpy  woman. 

Wedded  she  was  some  years,  and  to  a  man 
Of  fifty,  and  such  husbands  are  in  plenty ; 

And  yet,  I  think,  instead  of  such  a  onc 

*T  were  better  to  have  two  of  five-and-twenty, 

Especially  in  countries  near  the  sun : 

And  now  I  think  on  *t,  '^  mi  vien  in  mente," 

Ladies  even  of  the  most  uneasy  virtue 

Prefer  a  spouse  whose  age  is  short  of  thirty.  > 

fortunate  Doabdil  continued  on  towards  the  Alpuxarrai,  that 
he  might  not  behold  the  entrance  of  the  Chrtatiani  into  hit 
capital.  His  deroted  band  of  caralien  followed  him  in 
gloomy  silence.  Having  ascended  an  eminence  commanding 
the  last  view  of  Granada,  they  paused  involuntarily  to  take 
a  farewell  gaze  at  their  beloved  city,  which  a  few  steps  more 
would  shut  from  their  sight  for  ever.  While  they  yet  looked, 
a  light  cloud  of  smoke  broke  forth  from  the  citadel ;  and 
presently  a  peal  of  artillery,  faintly  heard,  told  that  the 
city  was  taken  possession  of;  and  the  throne  of  the  Moslem 
kings  was  lost  for  ever.  The  heart  of  Doabdil,  softened  by 
misfortunes,  and  overcharged  with  grief,  could  no  longer 


LXIIL 
'T  is  a  sad  thing,  I  cannot  choose  but  say. 

And  all  the  f^t  of  that  indecent  sun. 
Who  cannot  leave  alone  our  helpless  clay. 

But  will  keep  baking,  broiling,  burning  on. 
That  howsoever  people  fkst  and  pray, 

The  flesh  is  firall,  and  so  the  soul  undone : 
What  men  call  gallantry,  and  gods  adultery. 
Is  much  more  common  where  the  climate 's  sultry. 

LXIV. 
Happy  the  nations  of  the  moral  North  I 

Where  all  is  virtue,  and  the  winter  season 
Sends  sin,  without  a  rag  on,  shivering  forth 

(*T  was  snow  that  brought  SL  Anthony'  to  rea- 
son); 
Where  Juries  cast  up  what  a  wife  is  worth, 

By  lading  whate'er  sum,  in  mulct,  they  please  on 
The  lover,  was  must  pay  a  handsome  price. 
Because  it  is  a  marketable  vice. 

LXV. 
Alfonso  was  the  name  of  Julla*s  lord, 

A  man  well  looking  fSmr  his  years,  and  who 
Was  neither  much  beloved  nor  yet  abhorr'd : 

They  lived  together  as  most  people  do, 
Suffering  each  other's  fbibles  by  accord. 

And  not  exactly  either  one  or  two  / 
Yet  he  was  jealous,  though  he  did  not  show  it* 
S'or  jealousy  dislikes  the  world  to  know  it. 

LXVL 
Julia  was  7—  yet  I  never  could  see  why  ^ 

With  Donna  Inei  quite  a  fkvourite  friend ; 
Between  their  tastes  there  was  small  sympathy. 

For  not  a  line  had  Julia  ever  penn*d : 
Some  people  whisper  (but,  no  doubt,  they  lie, 

For  malice  still  imputes  some  private  end) 
That  Inex  had,  ere  Don  Alfonso's  marriage, 
Forgot  with  him  her  very  prudent  carriage ; 

LXVIL 
And  that  still  keeping  up  the  old  connection. 

Which  time  had  lately  rrnder'd  much  more  chaste, 
She  took  his  lady  also  in  affection. 

And  certainly  this  course  was  much  the  best : 
She  flatter'd  Julia  with  her  sage  protection, 

And  complimented  Don  Alfonso's  taste ; 
And  if  she  could  not  (who  can  ?)  silence  scandal, 
At  least  she  left  it  a  more  slender  handle. 


(y^ 


Lxvm. 

I  can't  tell  whether  Julia  saw  the  aflkir 
With  other  people's  eyes,  or  if  her  own 

Discoveries  made,  but  none  could  be  aware 
Of  this,  at  least  no  symptom  e'er  was  shown  ; 

Perhaps  she  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care. 
Indifferent  fh)m  the  first,  or  callous  grown : 

I  *m  really  puzsled  what  to  think  or  say. 

She  kept  her  counsel  in  so  dose  a  way. 

contain  Itself.  *  Allah  acbbar  1  God  Is  mat  1 '  tald  he ;  but 
the  words  of  resignation  died  upon  his  iTps,  and  he  burst  Into 
a  flood  of  tears." — Washimoton  Ibvino.] 

«  r;  rut.ll  you  too  a  .«rrt-[;'{SS*,i,u^U  hL."  - 
MS.] 
*  C  **  Spouses  tnm  twenty  years  of  age  to  thirty 

Are  most  admired  by  women  of  strict  vlrtae.*'  .— M8.] 

s  For  the  particulars  of  St.  Anthony's  rcdpo  for  hot 
blood  in  cold  weather,  see  Mr.  Alban  Butler's  **  Lives  of 
the  SainU." 
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LXIX. 
Juan  she  saw,  and,  as  a  pretty  child, 

Caress'd  him  often  —  such  a  thing  might  be 
Quite  innocentlf  done,  and  harmless  styled. 

When  she  had  twenty  years,  and  thirteen  he  ; 
But  I  am  not  so  sure  I  should  have  smiled 

When  he  was  sixteen,  Julia  twenty-three  i 
These  few  short  years  make  wondrous  alterations. 
Particularly  amongst  sun-burnt  nations. 


Whate*cr  the  cause  might  be,  they  had  become 
Changed ;  for  the  dame  grew  distant,  the  youth  shy, 

Their  looks  cast  down,  their  greetings  almost  dumb. 
And  much  embarrassment  in  either  eye ; 

There  surely  will  be  little  doubt  with  some 
That  Donna  Julia  knew  the  reason  why. 

But  as  for  Juan,  he  had  no  more  notion 

Than  he  who  never  saw  -the  sea  of  ocean. 

LXXL 

Tet  Julia's  very  coldness  still  was  kind. 
And  tremulously  gentle  her  small  hand 

Withdrew  itself  from  his,  but  left  behind 
A  little  pressure,  thrilling,  and  so  bland 

And  slight,  so  very  slight,  that  to  the  mind 
*T  was  but  a  doubt ;  but  ne*er  magician's  wand 

Wrought  change  with  all  Armida's  &iry  art 

Like  what  this  light  touch  left  on  Juan's  heart 

Lxxn. 

And  if  she  met  him,  though  she  smiled  no  more. 
She  looked  a  sadness  sweeter  than  her  smile. 

As  if  her  heart  had  deeper  thoughts  in  store 
She  must  not  own,  but  cherish'd  more  the  while 

For  that  compression  in  its  burning  core ; 
Even  innocence  itself  has  many  a  wile. 

And  will  not  dare  to  trust  Itself  with  truth. 

And  love  is  taught  hypocrisy  from  youth. 

LXXIIL 
But  passion  most  dissembles,  yet  betrays 

Even  by  its  darkness ;  as  the  blackest  sky 
Foretells  the  heaviest  tempest,  it  displays 

Its  workings  through  the  vainly  guarded  eye. 
And  in  whatever  aspect  it  arrays 

Itself,  *tis  still  the  same  hypocrisy ; 
Coldness  or  anger,  even  disdain  or  hate. 
Are  masks  it  often  wears,  and  still  too  late. 

LXXIV. 

Then  there  were  sighs,  the  deeper  for  suppression. 
And  stolen  glances,  sweeter  for  the  theft. 

And  burning  blushes,  though  for  no  transgression. 
Tremblings  when  met,  and  restlessness  when  left ; 

All  these  are  little  preludes  to  possession. 
Of  which  young  passion  cannot  be  bereft. 

And  merely  tend  to  show  how  greatly  love  b 

Embarraas'd  at  first  starting  with  a  novice. 

LXXV. 

Poor  Julia's  heart  was  in  an  awkward  state ; 

She  felt  it  going,  and  resolved  to  make 
The  noblest  efforts  for  herself  and  mate. 

For  honour's,  pride's,  religion's,  virtue's  sake 
Her  resolutions  were  most  truly  great. 

And  almost  might  have  made  a  Tarquin  quake : 
She  pray*d  the  Virgin  Mary  for  her  grace. 
As  being  the  best  judge  of  a  lady's  case. 


(  • . .  **  Qucsto  giomo 

Non  pin  legemmo  arantl.**— Dantb 
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She  vow'd  the  never  would  see  Juan  moie^ 
And  next  day  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother. 

And  look'd  extremely  at  the  opening  door. 
Which,  by  the  Ylnsin's  graces  let  in  another; 

Gratefol  she  was,  and  yet  a  little  sore — 
Again  it  opens,  it  can  be  no  other, 

*T  is  surely  Joan  now  ..No  I  I'te  afraid 

That  night  the  Yhrgin  was  no  fhrther  pray*d.  i 

LXXYIL 

She  now  determined  that  a  virtuous  woman 
ShouM  rather  ikce  and  overcome  temptation. 

That  ftight  was  base  and  dastardly,  and  no  man 
ShoukI  ever  give  her  heart  the  least  sensation ; 

That  is  to  say,  a  thought  beyond  the  oommon 
Preference,  that  we  must  ftA  upon  orrasionj 

For  people  who  are  pleasantrr  than  others. 

But  then  they  only  seem  so  many  hrothcn. 

LXXVnL 
And  even  if  by  chance  —  and  who  can  tell  ? 

The  devil  *s  so  very  sly  —  she  should  discover 
That  all  within  was  not  so  very  wdl. 

And,  if  still  free,  that  such  or  such  a  lover 
Might  please  perhaps,  a  virtuous  wife  can  quell 

Such  thoughts,  and  be  the  better  when  thqr  Ve 
And  if  the  man  should  ask,  *t  is  but  denial: 
I  rocommend  young  ladies  to  make  triaL 

LXXIX. 
And  then  there  are  such  things  as  love  divine. 

Bright  and  immaculate,  unmix'd  and  pure. 
Such  as  the  angels  think  so  very  fine. 

And  matrons,  who  would  be  no  less  secure, 
Platonic,  perf^  "Just  such  love  aa  mine ; " 

Thus  Julia  said  —  and  thought  so,  to  be  sure ; 
And  so  I'd  have  her  think,  were  I  the  man 
pn  whom  her  reveries  celestial  ran. 

LZXX. 
Such  love  is  innocent,  and  may  exist 

Between  young  persons  without  any  danger. 
A  hand  may  first,  and  then  a  lip  be  Idst ; 

For  my  part,  to  such  doings  I'm  a  stranger. 
But  hear  these  fVeedoms  form  the  utmost  list 

Of  an  o'er  which  such  love  may  be  a  ranger : 
If  people  go  beyond,  *t  is  quite  a  crime. 
But  not  my  &ult — I  tell  them  all  in  time. 

LXXXL 

Love,  then,  but  love  within  its  proper  limits. 
Was  Julia's  innocent  determination 

In  young  Don  Juan's  fkvour,  and  to  him  its 
Exertion  might  be  useftil  on  occasion ;  ^ 

And,  lighted  at  too  pure  a  shrine  to  dim  its 
Ethereal  lustre,  with  what  sweet  persuasion 

He  might  be  taught,  by  love  and  her  together — 

I  really  don't  know  what,  nor  Julia  either. 

LXXXIL 
Fraught  with  this  fine  intention,  and  well  fenced 

In  mail  of  proof — her  purity  of  soul,  > 
She,  for  the  future  of  her  strength  convinced. 

And  that  her  honour  was  a  rock,  or  mole. 
Exceeding  sagely  from  that  hour  dispensed 

With  any  kind  of  troublesome  control ; 
But  whether  Julia  to  the  task  was  equal 
Is  that  which  must  be  mention'd  in  the  seqoeL 

*C,  "Conadeniaraasicara, 

La  booaa  compagna  cbe  1'  noa  frandieggfa 
Sotto  r  usbergo  del  esaer  puro.*'— Dakte.] 
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Her  plan  she  deem*d  both  Innocent  and  feasible, 
And,  surely,  with  a  stripling  of  sixteen 

Not  scandal*s  fiangs  could  ftz  on  much  that's  seiable, 
Or  if  ther  did  so,  satisfied  to  mean  [able — 

Nothing  but  what  was  good,  her  breast  was  peace- 
A  quiet  consdenoe  makes  one  so  serene  I 

Christians  haTe  burnt  each  other,  quite  persuaded 

That  all  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did. 

LXXXIV. 
And  if  in  the  mean  time  her  husband  died. 

But  Heaven  forbid  that  such  a  thought  should  cross 
Her  brain,  though  in  a  dream !  (and  then  she  sigh'd) 

Never  could  iht  survive  that  common  loss ; 
But  just  suppose  that  moment  should  betide, 

I  only  say  suppose  it — inter  not. 
(This  should  be  tntre  nout,  for  JuUa  thought 
In  French,  but  then  the  rhyme  would  go  for  nought ) 

LXXXT. 
I  only  say,  suppose  this  supposition : 

Juan  being  then  grown  up  to  man*s  estate 
Would  fully  suit  a  widow  of  condition. 

Even  seven  years  hence  it  would  not  be  too  late ; 
And  in  the  interim  (to  pursue  this  vision) 

The  mischief,  after  all,  could  not  be  great. 
For  he  would  learn  the  rudiments  of  love, 
I  mean  the  seraph  way  of  those  above. 

LXXXYL 

So  much  for  Julia.     Now  we'll  turn  to  Juan. 

Poor  little  fellow  1  he  had  no  idea 
Of  his  own  case,  and  never  hit  the  true  one ; 

In  feelings  quick  as  Ovid's  Miss  Medea,  i 
He  puizled  over  what  he  found  a  new  one. 

But  not  as  yet  imagined  it  could  be  a 
Thing  quite  in  coune,  and  not  at  all  alarming, 
Which,  with  a  little  patience,  might  grow  charming. 

LXXXVn. 
Silent  and  pensive,  idle,  restless,  slow, 

Bis  home  deserted  for  the  lonely  wood. 
Tormented  with  a  wound  he  could  not  know. 

His,  like  all  deep  grief,  plunged  in  solitude : 
I  *m  fond  myself  of  solitude  or  so. 

But  then,  I  beg  it  may  be  understood. 
By  solitude  I  mean  a  sultan's,  not 
A  hermit's^  with  a  haram  for  a  grot. 

Lxxxym. 

**  Oh  Love  I  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this. 
Where  transport  and  security  entwine. 

Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss, 
And  here  thou  art  a  god  indeed  divine." 

The  bard  I  quote  fhnn  does  not  sing  amiss,  > 
With  the  exception  of  the  second  line. 

For  that  same  twining  *<  transport  and  security** 

Are  twisted  to  a  phrase  of  some  obscurity. 

LXXXDC 

The  poet  meant,  no  doubt,  and  thus  appeals 
To  the  good  sense  and  senses  of  mankind, 

I  See  Ovid,  de  Art.  Amand.  I.  U. 

*  Campbell '•  Gertrude  of  Wyoming— ( I  thiak)— the  open- 
ing of  Canto  Second<i-but  quote  from  memory. 

*  C*  I  lay  tbla  by  the  way — so  don't  look  Btem, 

Dut  If  you  're  angry,  reader,  pas*  it  by."— MS.] 

«  [Joan  Boscan  Almogavk,  of  Barcelona,  died  about  the 
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The  very  thing  which  every  body  feels. 
As  an  have  found  on  trial,  or  may  find. 

That  no  one  likes  to  be  disturb'd  at  meals 

Or  love.  — I  wont  say  more  about  <<  entwined** 

Or  **  transport,"  as  we  knew  all  that  before, 

But  beg  «  Security "  will  bolt  the  door. 

ZC. 

Toung  Juan  wandered  by  the  i^Lsssy  brooks. 
Thinking  unutterable  things ;  he  threw 

Himself  at  length  within  the  leaiy  nooks 

Where  the  wild  branch  of  the  cork  forest  grew ; 

There  poets  find  materials  for  their  books. 
And  every  now  and  then  we  read  them  through. 

So  that  their  phm  and  prosody  are  eligible. 

Unless,  like  Wordsworth,  they  prove  unintelligible. 

ZCL 

He,  Juan,  (and  not  Wordsworth)  so  pursued 
His  self-communion  with  his  own  high  soul. 

Until  his  mighty  heart,  in  its  great  mood. 
Had  mitigated  part,  though  not  the  whole 

Of  its  disease ;  he  did  the  best  he  could 
With  things  not  very  subfect  to  control. 

And  tum'd,  without  perceiving  his  condition. 

Like  Coleridge,  into  a  metaphysician. 

zcn. 

He  thought  about  himself;  and  the  whole  earth. 
Of  man  the  wonderftil,  and  of  the  stars. 

And  how  the  deuce  they  ever  could  have  birth ; 
And  then  he  thought  of  earthquakes,  and  of  wars. 

How  many  miles  the  moon  might  have  in  girth. 
Of  air-balloons,  and  of  the  many  bars 

To  perfect  knowledge  of  the  boundless  skies ;  — 

And  then  he  thought  cf  Donna  Julia's  eyes. 

xcin. 

In  thoughts  like  these  true  wisdom  may  discern 
Longings  sublime,  and  aspirations  high. 

Which  some  are  bom  with,  but  the  most  part  learn 
To  plague  themselves  withal,  they  know  not  why : 

*T  was  strange  that  one  so  young  should  thus  concern 
His  brain  about  the  action  of  the  sky ;  ^ 

If  yo«  think  twas  philosophy  that  this  did, 

I  can't  help  thinking  puberty  assisted. 

XCIV. 
He  pored  upon  the  leaves,  and  on  the  flowers. 

And  heard  a  voice  in  all  the  winds ;  and  then 
He  thought  of  wood-nymphs  and  immortal  bowen^ 

And  how  the  goddesses  came  down  to  men : 
He  missed  the  pathway,  he  forgot  the  hours. 

And  when  he  look*d  upon  his  watch  again. 
He  found  how  much  old  Time  had  been  a  winner— 
He  also  found  that  he  had  lost  his  dinner. 

XCV. 
Sometimes  he  tum'd  to  gaxe  upon  his  book, 

Boscan 4,  or  Oarcilasso^; — by  the  wind 
Even  as  the  page  is  rustled  while  we  look, 

So  by  the  poesy  ot  his  own  mind 

year  1M3.  In  concert  vlth  hli  (Vlend  Garcilano,  he  tntro- 
dnoed  the  Italian  ityle  into  Cattiltaa  poetry,  and  commenced 
hia  labours  by  writing  lonneti  in  the  manner  of  Petrarch.] 

*  [Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  of  a  noble  family  at  Toledo,  was 
a  warrior  ai  well  ai  a  poet.  After  serrinff  with  distinction 
in  Germany,  Africa,  and  ProTence,  he  was  killed,  in  1686,  by 
a  stone  thrown  from  a  tower,  wlilch  fell  opoa  his  heed  as  he 
was  leading  on  his  battalion.] 
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0>er  the  mystic  leaf  bis  soul  vas  sbodk* 

As  if  'twere  one  whereon  magirfsns  htnd 
Their  spells,  and  give  them  to  the  passing  gale, 
AooonUsg  to  some  good  old  woman's  tale. 

XCYL 

Thus  would  he  wbDe  Us  lonely  hoois  away 
Dissatisfied,  nor  knowing  what  he  wanted ; 

Nor  glowing  reverie,  nor  poet's  lay,- 

Gould  yield  his  spirit  that  for  which  it  panted, 

A  bosom  whereon  he  his  head  might' lay. 

And  hear  the  heart  beat  with  the  love  it  granted. 

With sereral  other  things,  which  I  forget, 

Or  which,  at  least,  I  need  not  mention  yet. 

XCVIL 
Those  lonely  walks,  and  lengthening  rereries, 

Could  not  escape  the  gentle  Julia's  eyes ; 
She  saw  that  Juan  was  not  at  his  eate ; 

But  that  which  chiefly  may,  and  must  surprise. 
Is,  that  the  Donna  Incs  did  not  tease 

Her  only  son  with  question  or  aunnise ; 
Whether  it  was  she  did  not  see,  or  would  not, 
Or,  like  all  Tery  clever  people,  could  not 


XCVIIL 
This  may  seem  strange,  but  yet  t  b  very  commoa ; 

For  instance — gentlemen,  whose  ladies  take 
Leave  to  o'erstep  the  written  rights  of  woman. 

And  break  the Which  commandment  b't  they 

(I  have  foTgot  the  number,  and  think  no  man  [break  ? 

Should  rashly  quote,  for  fear  of  a  mistake.) 
I  say,  when  these  same  gentlemen  are  Jealous, 
They  make  some  blunder,  which  their  ladies  tell  us. 

XCDL 
A  real  husband  always  is  suspicious. 

But  still  no  less  suspects  in  the  wrong  place,  > 
Jealous  of  some  one  who  had  no  such  wishes, 

Or  pandering  blindly  to  his  own  disgrace. 
By  harbouring  some  dear  IHend  extremely  vicious ; 

The  last  indeed  *s  infidlibly  the  case : 
And  when  the  spouse  and  friend  are  gone  off  wholly, 
He  wonders  at  their  Tioe,  and  not  his  foUy. 

C. 

Thus  parents  also  axe  at  times  short-sighted : 
Though  watchAii  as  the  lynx,  they  ne*er  discover. 

The  while  the  wicked  worid  beholds  delighted, 
Toung  Hopeftil's  mistress,  or  Miss  Fanny's  lover. 

Till  some  confounded  escapade  has  blighted 
The  plan  of  twenty  years,  and  all  is  over ; 

And  then  the  mother  cries,  the  fiither  swears. 

And  wonders  why  the  devil  he  got  heirs. 

CL 

But  Ines  was  so  anxious,  and  so  dear 

Of  sight,  that  I  must  think,  on  this  occasion. 

She  had  some  other  motive  much  more  near 
For  leering  Juan  to  this  new  temptation. 

But  what  that  motive  was,  I  sha'n't  say  iieie ; 
Perhaps  to  finish  Juan's  education. 

Perhaps  to  open  Don  Alfonso's  eyes. 

In  case  he  thought  his  wife  too  great  a  prise. 


] 


*  ('*  A  real  Srlttol  alwm  U  tuspidooi, 

Bot  alwaji  also  hanu  in  the  wrong  place.*'— MS. 

*  r**  Change  horses  every  hour  from  night  till  noon.*'— 

B(S>J 

*  V*  Bxcept  the  promises  of  true  theology.'*— MS.] 


cn. 

It  WIS  iq^OQ  a  day,  a  sommer^  day  ;— 

Summer^  indeed  a  Toy  dangerous 
And  so  is  spring  about  the  end  of  May ; 

The  son,  no  doubt,  is  the  prevailing  reason ; 
But  whatsoe'er  the  cause  is,  one  may  say. 

And  stand  ooDvicted  of  more  truth  than 
That  then  are  months  which  nature  grows 

merry  in,^^ 
March  has  its  hares,  and  May  must  have  its  heroiiie^ 

cnL 

"T  was  on  a  summer's  day — the  sixth  of  June : 

I  like  to  be  particular  in  dates. 
Not  only  of  the  age,  and  year,  but  moon ; 

They  sn  a  sort  of  post-house,  where  the  Fates 
Change  horses,  making  history  change  its  tunc,* 

Then  spur  away  o'er  empires  and  o'er  states^ 
Leaving  at  last  not  much  besides  chronology* 
Excepting  the  post^>bits  of  theology.  > 

CIV. 
T  was  on  the  sixth  of  June,  about  the  hour 

Of  half-past  six — perhi^  still  nearer  seven— 
When  Julia  sate  within  as  pretty  a  bower 

As  e'er  held  hoori  in  that  heathenish  heaven 
Described  by  Mahomet,  and  Anacreon  Moore,  * 

To  whom  the  lyre  and  laurels  have  been  ^ven. 
With  an  the  trophies  of  triumphant  song — 
He  won  them  weU,  and  may  he  wear  them  long  I 

CV. 

She  sate,  but  not  alone ;  I  know  not  wen 
How  this  same  intenriew  had  taken  place. 

And  even  if  I  Imew,  I  should  not  teU — 

People  should  hold  their  tongues  in  any  case ; 

Ko  matter  how  or  why  the  thing  be&U, 
But  there  were  she  and  Juan,  &oe  to  ihce — 

When  two  such  Ikces  are  so,  twould  be  wise. 

But  very  difllcult,  to  shut  their  eyes. 

CVL 

How  beantifhl  she  lo6k*d  1  her  conscious  heart 
Qlow*d  in  her  cheek,  and  yet  she  felt  no  wrong. 

Oh  Love !  how  perfect  is  thy  mystic  art. 
Strengthening  the  weak,  and  trampling  on  the  strong 

How  self-deceitftil  is  the  sagest  part 
Of  mortals  whom  thy  lure  hath  led  along — 

The  precipice  she  stood  on  was  Immense, 

So  was  her  creed  in  her  own  Innocence.  > 

cvn. 

She  thought  of  her  own  strength,  and  Juan^  youth. 

And  of  the  foUy  of  aU  prudish  fears, 
Yictorious  virtue,  and  domestic  truth. 

And  then  of  Don  Alfonso's  fifty  years : 
I  wish  these  last  had  not  occurr'd,  in  sooth» 

Because  that  number  rarely  much  endears. 
And  through  aU  dimes,  the  snowy  and  the  sunny. 
Sounds  iU  in  love,  whate*er  it  may  in  money. 


CVnL 
When  people  say,  <*  I've  told  joa  Jiffy  times," 

They  mean  to  scold,  and  very  ofien  do ; 
When  poets  say,  "  I've  written yf^  rhymes," 

They  make  you  dread  that  they  *U  recite  them  too  ; 

*  C  Oh,  Susan  I  I  Ve  laid.  In  the  momenta  of  mirth. 

What 't  derotion  to  thee  ur  to  me  ? 
I  derotttlr  believe  there  *s  a  heaven  on  earth. 
And  believe  that  that  heaven 's  hi  fftr*.**— 

*  C**  She  stood  on  guUt*s  steep  brink,  hi  all  the 

And  Aall  security  of  InnooeDoe."— M8.] 
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In  gangi  of  Jiflyt  thleres  oommit  their  crimes ; 

Atjlfty  love  for  loye  is  rare,  'tis  true, 
But  then,  no  doubt,  it  equally  as  true  is, 
A  good  deal  may  be  bought  tmjifiy  Louis. 

**  CIX. 

Julia  had  honour,  virtue,  truth,  and  love 
For  Don  Alfonso ;  and  she  inly  swore. 

By  all  the  vows  below  to  powers  above. 

She  never  would  disgrace  the  ring  she  wore, 

Nor  leave  a  wish  which  wisdom  might  reprove ; 
And  while  she  pondered  this,  besides  much  more. 

One  hand  on  Juan's  carelessly  was  thrown. 

Quite  by  mistake  — she  thought  it  was  her  own ; 

ex. 

Unconsciously  she  Iean*d  upon  the  other, 
MThich  play'd  within  the  tangles  of  her  hair ; 

And  to  contend  with  thoughts  she  could  not  smother 
She  seem*d,  by  the  distraction  of  her  air. 

*Twas  surely  very  wrong  in  Juan's  mother 
To  leave  together  this  imprudent  pair,  ^ 

She  who  for  many  years  had  watch'd  her  son  so — 

I  *m  very  certain  hum  would  not  have  done  so. 

CXL 

The  hand  which  still  held  Juan's,  by  degrees 
Gently,  but  palpably  oonflrm'd  its  grasp. 

As  if  it  said,  **  Detain  me,  if  you  please ;  '* 
Tet  there's  no  doubt  she  only  meant  to  clasp 

His  fingers  with  a  pure  Platonic  squeexe ; 

She  would  have  shrunk  as  fh>m  a  toad,  or  asp. 

Had  she  imagined  such  a  thing  could  rouse 

A  feeling  dangerous  to  a  prudent  spouse. 

cxn. 

I  cannot  know  what  Juan  thought  of  this. 
But  what  he  did,  is  much  what  you  would  do  $ 

His  young  lip  thank'd  it  with  a  gratefiil  kiss. 
And  then,  abash'd  at  its  own  joy,  withdrew 

In  deep  despair,  lest  he  had  done  amiss,— 
Love  is  so  very  timid  when  'tis  new : 

She  blush'd,  and  firown'd  not,  but  she  strove  to  speak. 

And  held  her  tongue,  her  voice  was  grown  so  weak. 

cxnL 

The  sun  set,  and  up  rose  the  yellow  moon : 
The  devil 's  in  the  moon  for  mischief ;  they 

Who  call'd  her  cuAsn,  methinks,  began  too  soon 
Their  nomenclature ;  there  Is  not  a  day. 

The  longest,  not  the  twenty-first  of  June, 
Sees  half  the  business  in  a  wicked  way. 

On  which  three  single  hours  of  moonshine  smile— 

And  then  she  looks  so  modest  all  the  while ! 

CXIV. 

There  is  a  dangerous  silence  in  that  hour, 
A  stillness,  which  leaves  room  for  the  full  soul 

To  open  all  itself,  without  the  power 
Of  calling  wholly  back  its  self-control ; 

The  silver  light  which,  hallowing  tree  and  tower. 
Sheds  beauty  and  deep  softness  o'er  the  whole. 

Breathes  also  to  the  heart,  and  o'er  it  throws 

A  loving  languor,  which  is  not  repose.  > 

cxv. 

And  Julia  sate  with  Juan,  half  embraced 
And  half  retiring  from  the  glowing  aim, 

1  [**To  leare  these  two  yoang  people  then  and  there."— MS.] 

>  C"  I  am  always  moit  raUgloiu  upon  a  ranthiny  day ;  as  if 

there  was  some  association  bKwecn  an  Internal  approach  to 

greater  light  and  purity,  and  the  kindler  of  this  dark  lantern 
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Which  trembled  like  the  bosom  where  'twas  phu:ed ; 

Tet  still  she  must  have  thought  there  was  no  b»rm, 
Or  else  'twere  easy  to  withdraw  her  waist ; 

But  then  the  situation  had  its  charm. 

And  then God  knows  what  next— I  can*t  go  on; 

I'm  almost  sorry  that  I  e'er  begun. 

CXVL 

Oh  Plato !  Plato  1  you  have  paTed  the  waj. 
With  your  confbunded  fantasies,  to  more 

Immoral  conduct  by  the  fimcled  sway 
Tour  system  feigns  o'er  the  controulless  core 

Of  human  hearts,  than  aU  the  long  array 
Of  poets  and  romancers :  — You're  a  bore, 

K  charlatan,  a  coxcomb — and  have  been. 

At  best,  no  better  than  a  go-between. 

cxvn. 

And  Julia's  voice  was  lost,  except  in  sighs. 
Until  too  hite  for  usefiil  convenation ; 

The  tears  were  gushing  from  her  gentle  eyes,  ^ 
I  wish,  indeed,  they  had  not  had  occasion ; 

But  who,  alas  I  can  love,  and  then  be  wise  7 
Not  that  remorse  did  not  oppose  temptation ; 

A  little  still  she  strove,  and  much  repented. 

And  whispering  **  I  win  ne'er  consent" consented. 

CXYHL 
'TIS  said  that  Xerxes  olTer'd  a  rewaid 

To  those  who  could  invent  him  a  new  pleasure : 
Methinks,  the  requisition's  rather  hard. 

And  must  have  cost  his  mi^esty  a  treasure : 
For  my  part,  I'm  a  moderate-minded  bard, 

Fond  of  a  little  tove  (which  I  call  leisure) ; 
I  care  not  for  new  pleasures,  as  the  old 
Are  quite  enough  for  me,  so  they  but  hold. 

CXTX. 

Oh  Pleasure  1  you  are  indeed  a  pleasant  thing. 
Although  one  must  be  damn'd  for  you,  no  doubt : 

I  make  a  resolution  every  spring 
Of  reformation,  ere  the  year  run  out. 

But  somehow,  this  my  vestal  vow  takes  wing, 
Tet  still,  I  trust,  it  may  be  kept  throughout : 

I'm  very  sorry,  very  much  ashamed. 

And  mean,  next  winter,  to  be  quite  redalm'd. 


Here  my  chaste  Muse  a  liberty  must  take 

Start  not!  still  chaster  reader — she'll  be  nice 
hence- 
Forward,  and  there  is  no  great  cause  to  quake ; 

This  liberty  is  a  poetic  licence. 
Which  some  irregularity  may  make 

In  the  design,  and  as  I  have  a  high  sense 
Of  Aristotle  and  the  Rules,  'tis  fit 
To  beg  his  pardon  when  I  err  a  bit 

CXXL 

This  licence  b  to  hope  the  reader  will 

Suppose  tnm  June  the  sixth  (the  fiital  day. 

Without  whose  epoch  my  poetic  skill 
For  want  of  foots  would  all  be  thrown  away). 

But  keeping  Julia  and  Don  Juan  still 

In  sight,  that  several  months  have  pass'd;  well  say 

'Twas  in  November,  but  I'm  not  so  sure 

About  the  day — the  era's  more  obscure. 

of  our  external  existence.  The  night  Is  also  a  religious  con- 
cern :  and  even  more  so — when  I  viewed  the  moon  and  stars 
through  Herschd's  telescope,  and  saw  ihat  thoy  were  worlds.** 
—  jynm  Diary.  1821.] 
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CXXIL 

Well  talk  or  that  anon.  >**Tts  sweet  to  hear 
At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep 

The  sung  and  oar  of  Adria's  gondoUer, 
By  distance  meUow'd,  o*er  the  waters  sweep ; 

Tis  sweet  to  see  the  erenlng  star  appear; 
*Tis  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night-winds  creep 

From  leaf  to  leaf;  'tis  sweet  to  view  on  high 

The  rainbow,  baaed  on  ocean*  span  the  ilcj. 


*Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watchdog's  honest  bark 
Baj  deep-moiith*d  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home ; 

'TIS  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  win  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come ;  > 

Tis  sweet  to  be  awaken'd  by  the  lark. 
Or  lull'd  by  fidUng  waters ;  sweet  the  hum 

Of  bees,  the  roioe  of  giris,  the  song  ot  binis. 

The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words. 

CXXIV. 

Sweet  is  the  Tintage,  when  the  showering  grapes 

In  Rarrhanal  provision  red  to  earth, 
Porple  and  gushing :  sweet  axe  our  escapes 

From  civic  revelry  to  rural  mirth ; 
Sweet  to  the  miser  are  his  glittering  heaps, 

Sweet  to  the  ihther  is  his  flrst-bom^s  Urth, 
Sweet  is  revenge — especially  to  women, 
FQlage  to  soldiers,  prize-money  to  seamen. 

CXZY. 

Sweet  is  a  legacy,  and  passing  sweet  > 
The  unexpected  death  of  some  old  lady. 

Or  gentlemen  of  seventy  years  complete, 
Who've  made  **  us  youth**  wait  too — too  long 
already. 

For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country  seat. 
Still  breaking,  but  with  stamina  so  steady. 

That  all  the  Isrselites  are  fit  to  mob  its 

Next  owner  for  their  doubIe-damn*d  post-obits.  > 

CXXVL 
Tis  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one's  laurels. 

By  blood  or  ink  ;  'tis  sweet  to  put  an  end 
To  strife ;  'tis  sometimes  sweet  to  have  our  quarrels. 

Particularly  with  a  tiresome  friend : 
Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels ; 

Dear  ht  the  helpless  creature  we  defend 
Against  the  world ;  and  dear  the  schoolboy  spot 
We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot 


CXXYIL 

But  sweeter  stDl  than  this,  than  these,  than  all. 
Is  first  and  passionate  love — it  stand?  alum. 

Like  Adam's  recollection  of  his  fall ; 

The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  pluck'd — aU's 
known — 

And  life  yields  nothing  ftirther  to  recall 
Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin,  so  shown. 

No  doubt  in  fable,  as  the  unforgiven 

Fire  which  Prometheus  fllch*d  for  us  from  heaven. 

1  [**  Our  eomlng,  nor  look  brigfaUj  till  we  come.'*— MS.] 

*  [**  Sweet  Is  a  Uwtoit  to  the  attoniey— «weet/'  &c.  ~  MS.] 

s    [**  Who  >e  made  as  wait  —  God  knows  how  long  alresuij. 
For  an  eotail'd  estate,  or  country-seat. 
Wishing  them  not  exactly  danin'd,  but  dead  —  he 

Knows  nought  of  grief,  who  has  not  so  been  worried 

*T  Is  strange  old  people  don't  like  to  be  buried."  —MS.] 

*  [The  *'  Safety  Lamp,"  after  long  researches  and  Innu- 
merable experiments,  was  at  length  invented  by  the  lato  Sir 


czzynL 

Man  li  a  strsnge  animal,  and  makes 
Of  his  own  nature,  and  the  varioos 

And  likes  partlctilarfy  to  produce 
Some  new  experiment  to  show  his 

This  b  the  age  of  oddities  let  loose. 
Where  diifierent  taienta  find  tlieir 

Ton'd  best  begfai  with  truth,  and  when 
your 

lishoar,  ttievs^  a  sure  maikct  far  iuiposture. 
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CXXEL 

What  opposite  discoveries  we  have  seen  I 

(Signs  of  true  genius,  and  of  empty  pockets.) 

One  makes  new  noses,  one  a  guillotine,        [i 
One  breaks  yoor  bones,  one  sets  them  in 

But  vaccination  certainly  has  been 

A  kind  antithesb  to  Congreve^  roeket% 

With  which  the  Doctor  paid  off  an  old  pox. 

By  borrowing  a  new  one  finom  an  ooc 


Bread  has  been  made  (indifferent)  tnm  potitoca 
And  galvanism  has  set  some  onpses  grinning^ 

But  has  not  answer'd  like  the  ^paratns 
Of  the  Humane  Society's  beginning. 

By  which  men  are  unsulfocated  gratis : 

What  woodrooa  new  marhinra  have  late  been 
ningi 

I  said  the  smaU-pox  has  gone  oat  of  late ; 

Ftthi^  it  may  be  Ibllow'd  by  the  greaL 


Tis  said  the  great  came  fhm  America; 

Porfai^  it  may  set  out  on  its  return, — 
The  population  there  so  spreads,  they  say 

Tis  grown  high  time  to  thin  it  In  its  turn. 
With  war,  or  plague,  or  ftmine^  any  way. 

So  that  civilisation  they  may  kvn ; 
And  which  in  ravage  the  more  loathsome  evfl  is — 
Their  real  lues»  or  our  pseudo-syphilis? 
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This  is  the  patent  age  of  new  inventions 
For  killing  bodies,  and  Ibr  saving  sonb, 

AH  propagated  with  the  best  intentions ; 

Sir  Humphry  Davy's  lantern  S  by  which  ooala 

Are  safely  mined  fbr  in  the  mode  he  mentions, 
Tombuctoo  travds,  voyages  to  the  Poles  » 

Are  my*  to  benefit  mankind,  as  tree. 

Perhaps,  as  shooting  them  at  WatcrloOb 

cxzxnL 

Man's  a  phenomenon,  one  knows  not  what. 
And  wonderftil  beyond  all  wondrous  measure ; 

Tis  pity  though,  in  this  sublime  world,  that 

Pleasure's  a  sin,  and  sometimes  sin's  a  pkasure;  < 

Few  mortals  know  what  end  they  would  be  at. 
But  whether  glory,  power,  or  love,  or  treasure. 

The  path  is  through  perpleidng  ways,  and  when 

The  goal  is  gain'd,  we  die,  you  know — and  then 


Hnmphrr  Dory,  F.1LS.,  in  181S.  and  has,  no 

presenred  thoosands  of  miners  fhMa  the  dangen  of  the  finy> 

damp.] 

*  [Jaekson*s  Aoeoimt  of  TombocCoo,  the  great  Emi 
of  Central  AfHca — Narratlre  of  Bobert  AdmBs,  a  Sail 
Dr.  I^eyden's  Dlseoreriet  in  Afliea,  ftc  Ac— Sir  Edward 
Parry's  three  expeditions.— Captain  Boas*s  Voyagvof  Dia- 
coTery,  &c.  ftc] 

•  [**  Not  only  pleatnra  *■  dn,  bat  da  *t  a  plMSiire.**-.MS.l 
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What  then  ? — I  do  not  know,  no  more  do  yon — 
And  so  good  night —Return  we  to  our  story : 

T  was  in  November,  when  fine  days  are  few. 
And  the  far  mountains  wax  a  little  hoary. 

And  clap  a  white  cape  on  their  mantles  blue :  ^ 
And  the  sea  dashes  round  the  promontory. 

And  the  loud  breaker  boils  against  the  rock. 

And  sober  suns  must  set  at  five  o'clock. 

CXXXV. 
*T  was,  as  the  watchmen  say,  a  cloudy  night ;  * 

No  moon,  no  stars,  the  wind  was  low  or  loud 
By  gusts,  and  many  a  sparkling  hearth  was  bright 

With  the  piled  wood,  round  which  the  fiunily  crowd ; 
There's  something  cheerftil  in  that  sort  of  light. 

Even  as  a  summer  sky's  without  a  doud : 
I'm  fond  of  fire,  and  crickets,  and  all  that,^ 
A  lobster  salad,  and  champagne,  and  chat.  -* 

CXXXV  L 

TwBS  midnight— Donna  Julia  was  in  bed. 

Sleeping,  most  probably,  —  when  at  her  door 
Arose  a  clatter  might  awake  the  dead. 

If  they  had  never  been  awoke  before. 
And  that  they  have  been  so  we  all  have  read. 

And  are  to  be  so,  at  the  least,  once  more ;  — 
The  door  was  flisten'd,  but  with  voice  and  ilst 
First  knocks  were  heard,  then  **  Madam — Madam 
— histl 

CXXXVIL 
**  For  Ood's  sake,  Madam — Madam — here's  my  ma»- 

With  more  than  half  the  dty  at  his  back —  [ter, » 
Was  ever  heard  of  such  a  curst  disaster ! 

'Tis  not  my  &ult — I  kept  good  watch — Alack  1 
Do  pray  undo  the  bolt  a  little  fiister — 

They're  on  the  stair  Just  now,  and  in  a  crack 
Will  all  be  here ;  perhaps  he  yet  may  fly — 
Surely  the  window 's  not  so  o«ry  high  1 


It 


CXXXVUL 
By  this  time  Don  Alfonso  was  arrived. 

With  torches,  friends,  and  servants  in  great  number ; 
The  nuOor  part  of  them  had  long  been  wived. 

And  therefore  paused  not  to  disturb  the  slumber 
Of  any  wicked  woman,  who  contrived 

By  stealth  her  husband's  temples  to  encumber : 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  so  contagious. 
Were  one  not  punish'd,  off  would  be  outrageous. 

CXXXLT. 

I  can't  tell  how,  or  why,  or  what  suspicion 

Could  enter  into  Don  Alfonso's  head ; 
But  for  a  cavalier  of  his  condition 

It  surely  was  exceedingly  ill-bred. 
Without  a  word  of  previous  admonition. 

To  hold  a  levee  round  his  lady's  bed. 
And  summon  lackeys,  arm'd  with  fire  and  sword. 
To  prove  himself  the  thing  he  most  abhorr'd. 

>  [And  loM  In  shining  mow  their  summlti  blue.** — MS.] 

*  ["Twas  midnight— dark  and  sombre  was  the  night,** 
&c.~MS.] 

*  ["And  sapper,  punch  ,gbost-stories,and  snch  cfaat.**~.MSO 

4  [**  Lady  Mary  W.  Montague  was  an  extraordinary  woman : 
she  could  translate  Bplctetus,  and  yet  write  a  song  worthy  of 
Aristippus — the  lines, 

*  And  when  the  long  hours  of  the  public  are  past. 
And  we  meet,  with  champagne  and  a  chicken,  at  last. 
May  erery  fond  pleasure  that  moment  endear  I 
Be  ucuilsh'd  afar  both  discretion  and  fear  I  *  &c.  Ac. 

There.  3Ir.  Bowles  !  —  what  say  you  to  such  a  supper  with 
such  a  woman  ?  and  her  own  description  too  ?    It  appears  to 
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CXL. 
Poor  Donna  Julia  I  starting  as  firom  sleep, 

(Mind — that  I  do  not  say — she  had  not  slept) 
Began  at  ooce  to  scream,  and  yawn,  and  weep ; 

Her  maid  Antonia,  who  was  an  adept. 
Contrived  to  fling  the  bed-dothcs  in  a  heap, 

As  if  she  had  Just  now  finom  out  them  crept : 
I  cant  tell  why  she  should  take  all  this  trouble 
To  prove  her  mistress  had  been  sleeping  double. 

CXLL 
But  Julia  mistress,  and  Antonia  maid. 

Appeared  like  two  poor  harmless  women,  who 
Of  goblins,  but  still  more  of  men  afraid. 

Had  thought  one  man  might  be  deterr'd  by  two. 
And  therefore  side  by  side  were  gently  laid. 

Unto  the  hours  of  absence  should  run  through. 
And  truant  husband  should  return,  and  say, 
*'  My  dear,  I  was  the  first  who  came  away.** 

CXLIL 
Now  Julia  found  at  length  a  voice,  and  cried, 

"  In  heaven's  name,  Don  Alfonso,  what  d'  ye  mean  7 
Has  madness  seiaed  you  ?  would  that  I  had  died 

Ere  such  a  monster's  victim  I  had  been  1  ^ 
What  may  this  midnight  violence  betide, 

A  sudden  fit  of  drunkenness  or  spleen  ? 
Dare  you  suspect  me,  whom  the  thought  would  klU  7 
Search,  then,  the  room !"— Alfonso  said,  « I  will.'* 

CXLin. 
He  search'd,  they  search'd,  and  rummaged  everywhere^ 

Closet  and  clothes'  press,  chest  and  window-seat. 
And  found  much  linen,  laoe,  and  several  pair 

Of  stockings,  slippers,  brushes,  combs,  complete. 
With  other  articles  of  ladies  ihir. 

To  keep  them  beautifid,  or  leave  them  neat : 
Arras  they  prick'd  and  curtains  with  their  swords. 
And  wounded  several  shutters,  and  some  boards. 

CXLIV. 

Under  the  bed  they  search'd,  and  there  they  found — 
No  matter  what — it  was  not  that  they  sought ; 

They  open'd  windows,  gasing  if  the  ground 
Had  signs  or  footmarks,  but  the  earth  said  nought ; 

And  then  they  stared  each  others'  foces  round : 
Tis  odd,  not  one  of  all  these  seeken  thought. 

And  seems  to  me  almost  a  sort  of  blunder. 

Of  looking  M  the  bed  as  well  as  under. 

CXLV. 

During  this  inquisition,  Julia's  tongue  7  [cried. 

Was  not  asleep — **  Yes,  search  and  search,**  she 

*<  Insult  on  insult  heap,  and  wrong  on  wrong  I 
It  was  for  this  that  I  became  a  bride  I 

For  this  in  silence  I  have  suffer'd'long 
A  husband'  like  Alfonso  at  my  side ; 

But  now  1 11  bear  no  more,  nor  here  remain. 

If  there  be  law  or  lawyers,  in  all  Spain. 

me  thai  this  stanza  contains  the  jntr^tf  of  the  wbole  philosophy 
of  Epicurus.'*  — >  Lord  Bjfnm  to  Mr.  BowUt.'^ 

*  [**  To-night,  as  Countess  Gulcdoli  observed  me  poring 
orer  Don  Juan,  she  stumbled  by  mere  chance  on  the  I37tn 
stansa  of  the  First  Canto,  and  asked  me  what  It  meant.  I  told 
her, '  Nothing, —but  your  husband  Is  coming.*  As  I  said  this 
In  Italian  with  some  emphasis,  she  started  up  in  a  frlcht,  and 
said, '  Oh,  my  God,  Is  he  coming  ?  *  thinking  it  was  her  own. 
You  mav  suppose  we  laughed  when  she  found  out  the  mis- 
take. Yon  will  be  amused,  as  I  was ; — It  happened  not  tnree 
hours  ago.'*  — J?yrofi  LetterM,  Not.  8. 1819.] 

*  ["  Ere  I  the  wife  of  such  a  man  had  been  I  **— MS.] 

'  ["  But  while  this  search  was  making,  Julia's  tongue.** 
-MS.] 
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CXLVL 
*>  Tes,  Don  Alfimso !  husband  now  no  more. 

If  ever  you  indeed  deserred  the  name* 
Is*tworthf  of  your  years? — you  haTe  threescore — 

Fifty,  or  sixty,  it  is  all  the  same — 
Is't  wise  or  fitting,  causeless  to  explore 

For  Ikcts  against  a  ▼irtnons  womanli  fiune  ? 
UngrateAil,  pe^ured,  barbarous  Don  Alfonso, 
How  dare  you  think  your  lady  would  go  on  so  ? 

CXLVIL 
« Is  it  for  this  I  hare  disdained  to  hold 

The  common  priTileges  of  ray  sex  ? 
That  I  have  chosen  a  confessor  so  old 

And  deaf^  that  any  other  it  would  vex. 
And  never  once  he  has  had  cause  to  scold. 

But  found  my  very  innocence  perplex 
So  much,  he  always  doubted  I  was  married — 
How  sorry  you  will  be  when  I've  miscarried  1 

CXLVm. 
•*  Was  It  for  this  that  no  Cortejo  ^  e*er 

I  yet  have  chosen  from  out  the  youth  of  Seville  ? 
Is  it  for  this  I  scarce  went  any  where, 

Except  to  bull-fights,  mass,  play,  rout,  and  revel  ? 
Is  it  for  this,  whate'er  my  suitors  were, 

I  fiivour'd  none — nay,  was  almost  undvU  ? 
Is  it  for  thb  that  General  Count  OHeilly, 
Who  took  Algiers',  dedares  I  used  him  vilely  ? 

CXLDL 
*•  Did  not  the  Italian  Musico  Cazzanl 

Sing  at  my  heart  six  months  at  least  in  vain  ? 
Did  not  his  countryman.  Count  Comiani, 

Call  me  the  only  virtuous  wife  in  Spain  ? 
Were  there  not  also  Russians,  English,  many  ? 

The  Count  Strongstroganoff  I  put  in  pain. 
And  Lord  Mount  Coffeehouse,  the  Irish  peer. 
Who  kiird  himself  for  love  (with  wine)  last  year. 

CL. 
**  Have  I  not  had  two  bishops  at  my  feet  ? 

The  Duke  of  Ichar,  and  Don  Feman  Nunes ; 
And  is  it  thus  a  ftJthAil  wife  you  treat  ? 

I  wonder  in  what  quarter  now  the  moon  is : 
I  praise  your  vast  forbearance  not  to  beat 

Me  also,  since  the  time  so  opportune  is — 
Oh,  valiant  man  1  with  sword  drawn  and  oock*d  trigger. 
Now,  tell  me,  dont  you  cut  a  pretty  figure  ? 

CLL 
M  Was  it  for  this  you  took  your  sudden  journey. 

Under  pretence  of  business  indispensable 
With  that  sublime  of  rascals  your  attorney. 

Whom  I  see  standing  there,  and  looking  sensible 
Of  having  pUy*d  the  fool  ?  though  both  I  spurn,  he 

Deserves  the  worst,  his  conduct's  less  defensible. 
Because,  no  doubt,  *twas  for  his  dirty  fee. 
And  not  firom  any  love  to  you  nor  me. 

CLIL 
u  If  he  comes  here  to  take  a  deposition. 

By  all  means  let  the  gentleman  proceed ; 
You  *ve  made  the  apartment  in  a  fit  condition :  — 

There  *s  pen  and  ink  for  you,  sir,  when  you  need^ 
Let  every  thing  be  noted  with  precision, 

I  would  not  you  for  nothing  should  be  fee*d  — 
But,  as  my  maid  *s  undrest,  pray  turn  your  spies  out " 
M  Oh  1  **  sobb*d  Antonia,  **  I  could  tear  their  eyes  out.  ** 

1  The  Sp«ilsh  **  Cort^o  >*  Is  moch  the  tame  as  the  Italian 
••  Cavalier  Servente." 

*  Donna  Julia  here  made  a  mistake.  Count  0*Rei11jr  did 
not  take  Algiers— >bot  Algiers  rery  nearly  cook  him:   he 


dJIL 
"  There  Is  the  doaet,  there  the  toOel,  there 

The  antechamber— search  then 
There  Is  the  sofh,  there  the  gresi 

The  chimney — which  would  naUy  hold  a  tovcr.^ 
I  wish  to  sleepy  and  beg  yon  will  taka  care 

And  make  no  fhrther  note^  tiD  yon  diaeofci 
The  secret  cavern  of  this  Inrldng  titasure — 
And  when  tis  foond,  let  me,  too^  have  that  pliaiun. 

CLIV. 
**  And  now,  Hidalgo  I  now  that  joa  have  thrown 

Doubt  qpon  roe,  confbsido  over  all» 
Pray  have  the  courtesy  to  make  it  known 

IF%o  is  the  man  you  search  fbr?  how  d'ye  call 
Him?  what's  his  lineage?  let  trim  but  be  siwwn  — 

I  hope  he^  young  and  handsome — is  he  tail? 
Tell  me — and  be  assured,  that  since  yon  stain 
My  honour  thus,  it  shall  not  be  In  vain. 

CLV. 

**  At  least,  perhaps,  he  has  not  sixty  yean. 
At  that  age  he  would  be  too  old  for  slaughter^ 

Or  for  so  young  a  husband's  Jealoos  fears — 
(Antonia !  let  me  have  a  ^am  of  water.) 

I  am  ashamed  of  having  shed  these  teais. 
They  are  unworthy  of  my  ikthcr^  danghtrr ; 

My  mother  dream'd  not  in  my  natal  hoar. 

That  I  should  foil  into  a 


CLVL 
*'  Perhaps  *tis  of  Antonia  yon  are  jcaloas, 

Tou  saw  that  she  was  sleeping  by  my  sUe, 
When  you  broke  in  upon  us  with  your  foUowt: 

Look  where  you  please — we've  nothings  Sb,  to  hide; 
Only  another  time,  I  trust,  yoaH  tell  us, 

Or  for  the  sake  of  decency  abide 
A  moment  at  the  door,  that  we  may  be 
Drest  to  receive  so  much  good  company. 

CLVn. 
«  And  now,  sir,  I  have  done,  and  say  no  more ; 

The  little  I  have  said  may  lerre  to  show 
The  guileless  heart  in  silence  may  grieve  o'er 

The  wrongs  to  whose  exposure  it  is  slow  :— 
I  leave  you  to  your  conscience  as  before, 

'Twill  one  day  ask  you  wky  yon  used  me  so  ? 
God  grant  you  M.  not  then  the  bitterest  grief!— 
Antonia  1  where 's  my  pocket-handkerchief  ?  '* 

CLVnL 
She  ceased,  and  tum'd  upon  her  pillow ;  pale 

She  lay,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  through  their  teara» 
like  skies  that  rain  and  lighten ;  as  a  vcH, 

Waved  and  o'ershading  her  wan  cheeic,  appears 
Her  streaming  hair ;  the  black  cuils  strive,  but  fofl* 

To  hide  the  glossy  shoulder,  which  uprean 
Its  snow  through  all ;  — her  soft  lips  He  apart. 
And  louder  than  her  breathing  beats  her  heart. 

CLDL 
The  Senhor  Don  Alfbnso  stood  oooftised ; 

Antonia  bustled  round  the  ransack'd  room. 
And,  turning  up  her  nose,  with  looks  abused 

Her  master,  and  his  myrmidons,  of  whom 
Not  one,  except  the  attorney,  was  amused ; 

He,  like  Achates,  foithfUl  to  the  tomb^ 
So  there  were  quarrels,  cared  not  tat  the  caose. 
Knowing  they  must  be  settled  by  the  laws. 


and  his  army  and  fleet  retreated  with 
much  credit,  flrom  before  that  citj,  in  the 

>  ['*Tlie  chimney —fit  retreat  far  any 
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CLX. 

With  prying  snub-nose,  and  small  eyes,  he  stood, 
Following  Antonla's  motions  here  and  there. 

With  much  suspicion  in  his  attitude ; 
For  reputations  he  had  little  care ; 

So  that  a  suit  or  action  irere  made  good. 
Small  pity  had  he  for  the  young  and  fklr, 

And  ne'er  believed  in  negatives,  tUl  these 

Wen  proved  by  competent  fidse  iritnesses. 

CLZI. 
But  Don  Alfonso  stood  with  downcast  looks, 

And,  truth  to  say,  he  made  a  foolish  figure ; 
When,  after  searching  in  five  hundred  nooks, 

And  treating  a  young  wiib  with  so  much  rigour. 
He  gained  no  point,  except  some  self-rebukes. 

Added  to  those  his  lady  with  such  vigour 
Had  pour'd  upon  him  for  the  last  half-hour. 
Quick,  thick,  and  heavy — as  a  thunder-shower. 

CLXIL 
At  first  he  tried  to  hammer  an  excuse. 

To  which  the  sole  reply  was  tears,  and  sobs. 
And  indications  of  hysterics,  whose 

Prologue  is  always  certain  throes,  and  throbs, 
Oasps,  and  whatever  else  the  owners  choose : 

Alfonso  saw  his  wife,  and  thought  of  Job's ; 
He  saw  too,  in  perspective,  her  relations. 
And  then  he  tried  to  muster  all  his  patience. 

CLXm. 
He  stood  in  act  to  speak,  or  rather  stammer. 

But  sage  Antonla  cut  him  short  before 
The  anvil  of  his  speech  received  the  hammer, 

With  **  Pray,  sir,  leave  the  room,  and  say  no  more. 
Or  madam  dies.*'  —  Alfonso  mutter'd,  **  D — n  her,** 

But  nothing  else,  the  time  of  words  was  o'er ; 
He  cast  a  ruefbl  look  or  two,  and  did. 
He  knew  not  wherefore,  that  which  he  was  bid. 

CLXIV. 
With  him  retired  his  **/wm«  eamitatut,'* 

The  attorney  last,  who  llnger'd  near  the  door 
Heluctantly,  still  tarrying  there  as  late  as 

Antimia  let  him  —  not  a  little  sore 
At  this  most  strange  and  unexplain'd  **  hiahu** 

In  Don  Alfonso's  fkcts,  which  just  now  wore 
An  awkward  look  ;  as  he  revolved  the  case. 
The  door  was  fiisten*d  in  his  legal  foce. 

CLXV. 

No  sooner  was  it  bolted,  than  —  Oh  shame  I 
Oh  sin  !  Oh  sorrow  I  and  Oh  womankind  1 

How  can  you  do  such  things  and  keep  your  fiune. 
Unless  this  world,  and  t*  other  too,  be  blind  7 

Nothing  so  dear  as  an  unfllch'd  good  name ! 
But  to  proceed  —  for  there  is  more  behind  : 

With  much  heartfelt  reluctance  be  it  said. 

Young  Juan  sUpp'd,  half-smother'd,  from  the  bed. 

CLXVL 
He  had  been  hid  —  I  don't  pretend  to  say 

How,  nor  can  I  indeed  describe  the  where  ^- 
Toung,  slender,  and  pack*d  easily,  he  lay, 

No  doubt,  in  little  compass,  round  or  square  ; 
But  pity  him  I  neither  must  nor  may 

His  sufiucation  by  that  pretty  pair ; 
*T  were  better,  sure,  to  die  so,  than  be  shut 
With  maudlin  Clarence  in  his  Malmsey  butt  ^ 

1  C "  than  b«  put 

To  drown  with  Clarence  in  hit  Malmsey  batt.**— >M9.] 


CLXVIL 
And,  secondly,  I  pity  not,  because 

He  had  no  business  to  commit  a  sin. 
Forbid  by  heavenly,  fined  by  human  laws. 

At  least  *t  was  rather  early  to  begin ;     - 
But  at  sixteen  the  conscience  rarely  gnaws 

So  much  as  when  we  call  our  old  debts  In 
At  sixty  years,  and  draw  the  accompts  of  evil. 
And  find  a  deuced  balance  with  the  devil.* 


CLxym. 

Of  his  position  I  can  give  no  notion : 
*T  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  Chronicle,  • 

How  the  physicians,  leaving  pill  and  potion. 
Prescribed,  by  way  of  blister,  a  young  belle. 

When  old  King  David's  blood  grew  dull  in  motion. 
And  that  the  medicine  answer*d  very  well ; 

Perhaps  't  was  In  a  different  way  applied. 

For  David  lived,  but  Juan  nearly  died. 

CLXDL 

What's  to  be  done  ?  Alfonso  will  be  back 
The  moment  he  has  sent  his  fools  away. 

Antonia*s  skill  was  put  upon  the  rack, 
But  no  device  could  be  brought  into  play— 

And  how  to  parry  the  renew'd  attack  7 
Besides,  it  wanted  but  few  hours  of  day : 

Antonla  punled ;  Julia  did  not  speak. 

But  press*d  her  bloodless  lip  to  Juan's  cheek. 

CLXX. 

He  tum*d  his  Up  to  hers,  and  with  his  hand 
Call*d  back  the  tangles  of  her  wandering  hair ; 

Even  then  their  love  they  could  not  all  command. 
And  half  forgot  their  danger  and  despair: 

Antonia's  patience  now  was  at  a  stand — 

*'  Come,  come,  *t  is  no  time  now  for  fooling  there,* 

She  whisper'd,  In  great  wrath  —  "I  must  deposit 

This  pretty  gentleman  within  the  closet : 

CLXXL 
**  Pray,  keep  your  nonsense  for  some  luckier  nights 

Who  can  have  put  my  master  in  this  mood  ? 
What  will  become  on 't  —  I  'm  in  such  a  fHght, 

The  devil 's  in  the  urchin,  and  no  good— 
Is  this  a  time  for  glggUng  ?  this  a  plight  7 

Why,  don't  you  know  that  it  may  end  in  blood  ? 
Tou  11  lose  your  life,  and  I  shall  lose  my  place. 
My  mistress  all,  for  that  half-girlish  fhce. 

CLXXIL 
'*  Had  it  but  been  for  a  stout  cavalier 

Of  twenty-five  or  thirty —  (come,  make  haste) 
But  for  a  chUd,  what  piece  of  work  is  here  1 

I  really,  madam,  wonder  at  your  taste  ^~ 
(Come,  sir,  get  in)  —  my  master  must  be  near : 

There,  ibr  the  present,  at  the  least,  he  *»  fkst. 
And  if  we  can  but  till  the  morning  keep 
Our  counsel — (Juan,  mind,  you  must  not  sleep.  )** 

CLXZnL 
Now,  Don  Alfonso  entering,  but  alone. 

Closed  the  oration  of  the  trusty  maid : 
She  lolter'd,  and  he  told  her  to  be  gone. 

An  onler  somewhat  sullenly  obey'd ; 
However,  present  remedy  was  none, 

And  no  great  good  seem'd  answer'd  if  she  staid : 
Regarding  both  with  slow  and  sidelong  view, 
She  snuff*d  the  candle,  curtsied,  and  withdrew. 

>  f"  And  reckon  up  our  balance  with  the  devil.'*  —  M8.3 
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CLXXLY. 

Alfonso  paused  a  minute — then  begun 

Some  strange  excuses  f6r  his  late  proceeding; 

He  would  not  justify  what  he  had  done. 

To  say  the  best,  it  was  extreme  ill-breeding) 

But  there  were  ample  reasons  fi>r  it,  none 
or  which  he  specified  in  this  his  pleading : 

His  speech  was  a  fine  sample,  on  the  whole. 

Of  ihefioric,  which  the  lcam*d  call  •*  rigmaroUJ* 

CT.TXY. 
Julia  said  nought ;  thougfh  all  the  while  there  rose 

A  ready  answer,  which  at  onoe  enables 
A  matron,  who  her  husband*s  foible  knows. 

By  a  few  timdy  words  to  turn  the  tables. 
Which,  if  it  does  not  sHeoce,  still  must  po8e,«» 

Eren  if  it  should  comprise  a  pack  of  fiibles; 
*T  b  to  retort  with  flimneas,  and  when  he 
Suspects  with  omM,  do  you  reproach  with  tkrte, 

CLXXVL 

Julia,  in  &ct,  had  tolerable  grounds,  — 
Alfonso's  loves  with  Ines  were  well  known ; 

But  whether  *t  was  that  one*8  own  guQt  confounds  — 
But  *^»*  can*t  be,  as  has  been  often  shown, 

A  lady  with  apologies  abounds ;  — 

It  might  be  that  her  silence  sprang  alone 

From  delicacy  to  Doh  Juan's  ear. 

To  whom  she  knew  his  mother's  fkme  was  dear. 

CLXXYIL 
There  might  be  one  more  motive,  which  makes  two ; 

Alfonso  ne'er  to  Juan  had  alluded,  — 
Mention'd  his  jealousy,  but  never  who 

Had  been  the  happy  lover,  he  concluded, 
Conccal'd  amongst  his  premises ;  t  b  true. 

His  mind  the  more  o'er  this  its  mystery  brooded ; 
To  speak  of  Ines  now  were,  one  may  say. 
Like  throwing  Juan  in  Alfonso's  way. 

CLZXYin. 
A  hint,  in  tender  cases,  is  enough ; 

Silence  Is  best,  besides  there  is  a  tact  — 
(That  modem  phrase  appears  to  me  sad  stuff. 

But  it  will  serve  to  keep  my  verse  compact) — 
Which  keeps,  when  push'd  by  questions  rather  rough, 

A  lady  dwayi  distant  fhnn  the  fiurt : 
The  charming  creatures  lie  with  such  a  grace. 
There  *s  nothing  so  becoming  to  the  fiioe. 

CLXXDL 
They  blush,  and  we  believe  them ;  at  least  I 

Have  always  done  so ;  'tis  of  no  great  use^ 
In  any  case,  attempting  a  reply, 

For  then  their  eloquence  grows  quite  proftise ; 
And  when  at  length  they  *re  out  of  breath,  they  sigh. 

And  cast  their  languid  eyes  down,  and  let  loose 
A  tear  or  two,  and  then  we  make  it  up ; 
And  then-^and  then — and  then — sit  down  and  sup. 

CLXXX. 

Alfonso  closed  his  speech,  and  begg'd  her  pardon. 
Which  Julia  half  withheld,  and  then  half  granted. 

And  laid  conditions  he  thought  very  hard  on. 
Denying  several  little  things  he  wanted : 

1  C*  With  bsM  taspidon  now  no  longer  hannCed.**— MS.3 

■  TFor  the  Incident  of  the  shoes.  Lord  Bjrroo  wm  probably 
ludcMed  to  the  Scottish  ball;id,— 

**  Oar  goodman  came  hame  at  e'en,  and  hame  came  he. 
He  apy'd  a  pair  or  jack-boota  where  nae  boou  abouid  be. 


He  stood  Uka  Adam  Ungoing  near  hh  gndcli» 

With  useless  pmitence  perplex'd  and  haunted,* 
Beseeching  she  no  ftirthcr  would  reftise. 
When,  lo!  he  stumbled  o^cr  a  pair  of  i 


CTiXX.Xi. 
A  pair  of  shoes >  1  —  what  then?  uot  much.  If  tbcy 

Are  such  as  fit  with  ladles*  feet,  but  these 
(No  one  can  tdl  how  much  I  griere  to  say) 

Were  masculine;  to  see  them,  and  to  sclae. 
Was  but  a  momenta  act — Ahl  wett-a-day  I 

My  teeth  begin  to  chatter,  my  veins  fireere  1 
Alfonso  first  examined  well  thdr  f^MhloD, 
And  then  flew  out  into  another 


CLXXXn. 
He  left  the  room  for  his  rellnquish'd  sword. 

And  Julia  instant  to  the  closet  fiew. 
*<  Fly,  Juan,  fiy  I  for  heaven's  sake — not  a  word — 

The  door  b  open — you  may  yet  slip  through 
The  passage  you  so  often  have  explored — 

Here  is  the  gardcn^ey — Fly — Ity — Adira  I 
Haste — haste !  I  hear  Alfonso^  hunyingftec — 
Day  has  not  broke — there  *%  no  one  In  the  street" 

CLXXZTII. 
None  can  say  that  this  was  not  good  advice. 

The  only  miirhU*f  was,  It  came  too  late ; 
Of  all  experience  't  b  tbe  usual  price, 

A  sort  of  income-tax  laid  on  by  fiite : 
Juan  had  reach'd  the  room-door  in  a  trice, 

And  might  have  done  so  by  the  garden-gate. 
But  met  Alfonso  In  hb  dressing-gown. 
Who  threaten'd  death — so  Juan  knock'd  him  down. 


CLZxznr. 

Dire  was  the  scuflle,  and  out  went  the  U^t; 

Antonia  cried  out  **  Bape  1"  snd  Julia  "Fire I" 
But  not  a  servant  stirr'd  to  aid  the  fight 

Alfonso,  pommell'd  to  hb  hearth  desire, 
Swore  lustUy  he  'd  be  revenged  thb  night ; 

And  Juan,  too»  blasphemed  an  octave  higher ; 
Hb  blood  was  up :  though  youngs  he  was  a  Turtar, 
And  not  at  all  disposed  to  prove  a  martyr. 


CLXZZY. 
Alfonso's  sword  had  dropp'd  ere  he  could  draw  It, 

And  they  continued  battling  hand  to  hand. 
For  Juan  very  luckily  ne'er  saw  it ; 

Hb  temper  not  being  under  great  command. 
If  at  that  moment  he  had  chanced  to  daw  it, 

Alfonso's  dajrs  had  not  been  in  the  land 
Much  longer.  — Think  of  husbands',  lovers'  lives  1 
And  how  ye  may  be  doubly  widows — wives  1 

CLXXZYL 

Alfonso  grappled  to  detain  the  foe. 

And  Juan  throttled  him  to  get  away. 
And  blood  ('t  was  firom  the  nose)  began  to  flow ; 

At  last,  as  they  more  folntly  wrestling  lay, 
Juan  contrived  to  ^ve  an  awkward  blow. 

And  then  hb  only  garment  quite  gave  way  ; 
He  fled,  like  Joseph,  leaving  it;  but  there, 
I  doubt,  all  likeness  ends  between  the  pair 

What *sthia now,  ffoodwtfe?    What*!  thb  laee? 
How  cama  these  boota  there,  withoot  the  leave  o*i 

Boot* !  quo*  she : 

Aj,  boou,  quo'  he. 
Shame  fa'  joar  cuckold  face,  and  HI  mat  fe : 
It  'a  but  a  inir  of  water  stoups  tbe  cooper  aent  to  me,' 

—  Sea  JoHNaoMi  ilusieal  Mmaemam,  vol.  t.  p.  4fi&] 
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CLZZXYIL 
Lights  ctme  at  length,  and  men,  and  maids,  who  found 

An  awkward  spectacle  their  eyes  before; 
Antonia  in  hysterics,  Julia  swoon'd, 

Alfonso  leaning,  breathless,  by  the  door ; 
Some  half-torn  drapery  scatter'd  on  the  ground. 

Some  blood,  and  several  footsteps,  but  no  more : 
Juan  the  gate  gained,  turu*d  the  key  about. 
And  liking  not  the  inside,  locked  the  out. 

CIjXXXVUL 
Here  ends  this  canto.  — Need  I  sing,  or  say. 

How  Joan,  naked,  fiiyour'd  by  the  night. 
Who  fiivours  what  she  should  not,  found  his  way,  > 

And  reach*d  his  home  in  an  unseemly  plight  7 
The  pleasant  scandal  which  arose  next  day. 

The  nine  days'  wonder  which  was  brought  to  light, 
And  how  Alfonso  sued  for  a  divorce. 
Were  in  the  English  newspapers,  of  course. 

CLXXXIX. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  whole  proceedings. 
The  depositions,  and  the  cause  at  fiill. 

The  names  of  all  the  witnesses,  the  pleadings 
Of  counsel  to  nonsuit,  or  to  annul. 

There  *s  more  than  one  edition,  and  the  readings 
Are  various,  but  they  none  of  them  are  dull : 

The  best  is  that  in  short-hand  ta*en  by  Oumey,  > 

Who  to  Madrid  on  purpose  made  a  Journey. 

cxc. 

But  Donna  Ines,  to  divert  the  train 
Of  one  of  the  most  circulating  scandals 

That  had  for  centuries  been  known  in  Spain, 
At  least  since  the  retirement  of  the  Vandals,  s 

First  vow'd  (and  never  had  she  vow'd  in  vain) 
To  Virgin  Mary  several  pounds  of  candles : 

And  then,  by  the  advice  of  some  old  ladies. 

She  sent  her  son  to  be  shipp'd  off  from  Cadia. 

CZCL 

She  had  resolved  that  he  should  travel  through 

All  European  climes,  by  land  or  sea. 
To  mend  his  former  morals,  and  get  new. 

Especially  in  France  and  Italy, 
(At  least  this  is  the  thing  most  people  do.) 

Julia  was  sent  into  a  convent :  she 
Grieved,  but,  perhaps,  her  feelings  may  be  better 
Shown  in  the  following  copy  of  her  Letter :  — 

CXCIL 
'*  They  tell  me  *t  is  decided ;  you  depart : 

'Tis  wise — *tis  well,  but  not  the  less  a  pain ; 
I  have  no  further  claim  on  your  young  heart. 

Mine  is  the  victim,  and  would  be  again ; 

1  P*  Found— hearen  knows  how— his  loUtary  way/*  Ac— 
MS.] 

*  [William  Brodle  Gorney.  Esq.,  the  eminent  short-band 
writer  to  the  houses  of  parliament.] 

*  [**  Since  Roderick's  Goths,  or  older  Genseric*s  Vandals." 
—  MS.] 

*  C**  Quo  !«•  bommes  sont  heareux  d*aller  k  la  guerre, 
d*expoier  leur  rle,  de  se  Hrrer  4  Tenthouiiasme  de  Thonneur 
et  du  danger  I  Mais  il  n*y  a  rien  au  dehors  qui  soulage  les 
fcmmes.** — Coriiuu.] 

*  [••  •  To  mourn  alone  the  lore  which  has  undone.* 
Or, 

*  To  lift  our  fatal  lore  to  God  from  man.* 

Take  that  which,  of  these  three,  seems  the  best  prescription.** 
-/I.] 

*  [We  have  an  Indelicate,  but  rery  clever  scene,  of  the 
yoong  Juan's  concealment  In  the  bed  of  an  amorous  matron, 


To  love  too  much  has  been  the  only  art 

I  used ; — I  write  in  haste,  and  if  a  stain 
Be  on  this  sheet,  *tis  not  what  it  appears ; 
My  eyebailj  bum  and  throbs  but  have  no  tears. 

cxcm. 

*<  I  loved,  I  love  you,  ftn*  this  love  have  lost 

State,  station,  heaven,  mankind's,  my  own  esteem^ 

And  yet  can  not  regret  what  it  hath  cost. 
So  dear  is  still  the  memory  of  that  dream ; 

Yet,  if  I  name  my  guilt,  tis  not  to  boast. 
None  can  deem  harshlier  of  me  than  I  deem : 

I  trace  this  scrawl  because  I  cannot  rest— 

I've  nothing  to  reproach,  or  to  request 

CXCIV. 
«  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 

*T  is  woman's  whole  existence ;  man  may  range 
The  court,  camp,  chureh,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart. 

Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchxmge 
Pride,  famt,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart. 

And  few  there  are  whom  these  can  not  estrange ; 
Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one,  * 
To  love  again  ft,  and  be  again  undone.  ^ 

CXCV. 

**  You  will  proceed  in  pleasure,  and  in  pride. 

Beloved  and  loving  many ;  all  is  o'er 
For  me  on  earth,  except  some  years  to  hide 

My  shame  and  sorrow  deep  in  my  heart's  core  I 
These  I  could  bear,  but  cannot  cast  aside 

The  passion  which  still  rages  as  before,— 
And  so  ferewell — forgive  me,  love  me — No, 
That  word  is  idle  now — but  let  it  go.  7 
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CXCVI. 

My  breast  has  been  all  weakness,  is  so  yet ; 

But  still  I  think  I  can  collect  my  mind ;  > 
My  blood  still  rushes  where  my  spirit's  set. 

As  roll  the  waves  before  the  settled  wind ; 
My  heart  is  feminine,  nor  can  foiget— - 

To  all,  except  one  image,  madly  blind ; 
So  shakes  the  needle,  and  so  stands  the  pole. 
As  vibrates  my  fond  heart  to  my  flx'd  soul.  9 

CXCVIL 
•*  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  linger  still. 

And  dare  not  set  my  seal  upon  this  sheet. 
And  yet  I  may  as  well  the  task  fulfil. 

My  misery  can  scarce  be  more  complete ; 
I  had  not  lived  tiU  now,  could  sorrow  kill ;      [meet, 

Death  shuns  the  wretch  who  fidn  the  blow  would 
And  I  must  even  survive  this  last  adieu. 
And  bear  with  life,  to  love  and  pray  for  you ! " 

and  of  the  torrent  of  rattling  and  audadous  eloquence  with 
which  she  repels  the  too  just  suspicions  of  her  Jealous  lord. 
AU  this  is  merelf  comic,  and  a  little  coarse :  — but  then  the 
poet  chooses  to  make  this  shameieas  and  abandoned  woman 
address  to  her  young  gallant  an  epistle  breathing  the  Tory 
spirit  of  warm,  deroted,  pure,  ana  unalterable  lore — thus 
profaning  the  holiest  language  of  the  heart,  and  indirectly 
associating  it  with  the  most  hateful  and  degrading  sensualism. 
Thus  are  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  at  once  confoun«lcd 
—  our  confidence  in  Tirtue  shaken  to  the  foundation — and  imr 
reliance  on  truth  and  fldeiltj  at  an  end  for  ever.  Of  this  it  Is 
that  we  complain.  —  JirpftiY.] 

rfktalnow    "% 
1  [Or,**  That  word  is  j  lost  for  me  (—bat  let  It  ga**— MS.] 

C deadly  now) 

s  ['*  I  struggle,  but  can  not  collect  my  mind.*' — MS.] 

•  C**  As  turns  the  needle  trembling  to  the  pole 

it  ne'er  can  reach — so  turns  to  you  my  soul.** — MS.] 
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cxcYm. 

This  note  was  written  upon  gilt-edged  paper 
With  a  neat  little  crow-qnill,  slight  and  new  ;i 

Her  small  white  hand  could  hardly  reach  the  tKper, 
It  trembled  as  magnetic  needles  do, 

And  yet  she  did  not  let  one  tear  escape  her ; 

The  seal  a  sun-flower ;  **  Ette  wnu  tuit  partoMtt^^ 

The  motto  cat  upon  a  white  cornelian ; 

The  wax  was  superflne^  its  hue  yermilioo. 

CXCDL 

This  was  Don  Juan's  earliest  scrape ;  but  whether 

I  shall  proceed  with  his  adventures  is 
Dependent  on  the  public  altogether ; 

Well  see,  however,  what  they  say  to  this. 
Their  fhvour  in  an  author's  cap's  a  feather. 

And  no  great  mischief's  done  by  their  caprice ; 
And  if  their  approbation  we  experience, 
Perhaps  they'll  have  some  more  about  a  year  hence. 

CC. 

My  poem  *s  epic,  and  is  meant  to  be 

Divided  in  twelve  books ;  each  book  containing, 
With  love,  and  war,  a  heavy  gale  at  sea,* 

A  list  of  ships,  and  captains,  and  kings  reigning, 
New  characters ;  the  episodes  are  three :  < 

A  panoramic  view  of  hell's  in  training. 
After  the  style  of  Tirgil  and  of  Homer, 
So  that  my  name  of  Epic's  no  misnomer. ' 

CCL 

All  these  things  will  be  specified  in  time. 

With  strict  regard  to  Aristotle's  rules. 
The  Vadt  Mecum  of  the  true  sublime. 

Which  makes  so  many  poets,  and  some  fools : 
Prose  poets  like  blank-verse,  I'm  fond  of  rhyme. 

Good  workmen  never  quarrel  with  their  tools ; 
I've  got  new  mythological  machinery. 
And  very  handsome  supernatural  scenery.  < 

1  [**  With  a  neat  crow^ulU,  rather  hard,  bat  new.** — MS.] 
s  [Lord  Byron  had  hlmsdf  a  teel  bearing  thU  motto.] 

*  [**  For  your  tempest,  take  Eiirut,  Zephyr,  Aoster,  and 
Boreas,  and  cast  them  together  in  one  rerse :  add  to  these,  of 
rain,  lightning  and  thuiMer  (the  loudest  voa  can),  quamhum 
st^ffldt.  Mix  your  clouds  and  billows  well  together  till  they 
foam,  and  thicken  your  description  here  and  there  with  a 
qoicksand.  Brew  your  tempest  well  in  your  head,  before  you 
sec  It  a  blowing.  For  a  battle :  pick  a  large  quantity  of  images 
and  descriptions  from  Homer^  Uad,  with  a  spice  or  two  of 
Vlrffil,  and  if  there  remain  any  oveiplus,  you  may  lay  them 
by  for  a  skirmish.  Season  it  well  with  similes,  and  it  will 
make  an  excellent  battle."  —  Swipt  :  Redpe/or  am  SpieJ\ 

*  [**  And  there  are  other  incidents  remaining 
Which  shall  be  speciaed  in  fitting  time. 

With  good  discretion,  and  in  current  rhyme.'*  —  MS.] 

*  [Lord  Byron  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  written  an  cpfe 
poem,  if  the  definition  of  the  Dictionnalre  de  Tr^voux  be 
right: — **  Epiqvi,  qui  appartlent  k  la  poetie  h^roique,  ou 
po^me  qui  d^rit  quelque  action,  signal^  d*un  heros.  Le 
po^me  §piqne  est  on  discours  inrente  arec  art  pour  former 
les  mcMirs  par  des  instructions  d^guis^es  sous  les  all^ries 
d'une  action  importante,  racont^e  d*une  maniire  rraisera- 
blable  at  morreilleuse.  La  diifi^rence  qu'il  y  a  entre  le  pofarne 
^pique  at  la  tragMie,  c'est  oue  dans  le  poime  <pique  les  per- 
sonnes  n'y  sont  point  introauites  aux  yeux  des  spectateurs 
agissant  par  elles-memes,  comma  dans  la  tragraie;  mais 
Taction  est  raoontte  par  le  potee.** — Bbtoobs.] 

*  [For  your  machinery,  take  of  deities,  male  and  female, 
as  many  as  you  can  use ;  separate  th«ra  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle  ;  let  Juno  put  him  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  Venus  mollify  him.  Remember  on  all  occasions  to 
make  use  of  ToUtile  Mercury.  If  you  hare  need  of  derilt,  draw 
them  out  of  Milton's  Paradise,  and  extract  your  ipiriu  from 
Tasso.  The  use  of  these  machines  is  evident ;  and.  since  no 
epic  poem  can  subsist  without  them,  the  wisest  way  is  to  re- 
sanra  them  for  your  greatest  necessities. —  Swipt.] 


ccn. 

There  li  only  one  sU^  diflferenee  between 

Me  and  my  epic  brethren  gone  beiMe, 
And  here  the  advantage  is  my  own,  I  ween ; 

(Not  that  I  have  not  sevenl  merits  more. 
But  this  win  more  peculiarly  be  seen) ; 

They  so  embellish,  that  *tis  quite  a  bore 
Their  labyrinth  of  Ikbles  to  tlireHl  through. 
Whereas  this  story  *s  actually  true. 

ccm. 

If  any  person  doubt  tt,  I  appeal 

To  history,  tradition,  and  to  ftcts. 
To  newspapers,  whose  truth  all  know  and  feel. 

To  plays  tn  five,  and  operas  in  three  acts  ;7 
AH  these  confirm  my  statement  a  good  deal. 

But  that  which  more  oompleteiy  lUth  exacts 
Is,  that  mysdi;  and  several  now  in  Seville. 
&aw  Juan't  last  elopement  with  the  deviL 

CCIV. 

If  ever  I  should  condescend  to  prose, 
1*11  write  poetical  commandments,  which 

Shan  supersede  beyond  aU  doubt  aU  those 
That  went  before  i  in  these  I  shan  enrich 

My  text  with  many  things  that  no  one  knows. 
And  carry  precept  to  the  highest  pitch : 

111  can  the  work  **  Longinus  o*er  a  Bottle,^ 

Or,  Every  Foet  his  omm  Arlsfeode.* 

CC?V. 
Thou  Shalt  believe  in  MDton,  Dryden,  Pope; 

Thou  Shalt  not  set  up  Wordsworth,  Coleridge. 
Sonthey; 
Because  the  first  is  erased  beyond  aH  hope. 

The  second  drunk,  the  third  so  quaint  and  mo«ithy ;  > 
With  Crabbe  it  may  be  difilcult  to  cope. 

And  Campben*s  Hlppocrene  is  somewhat  drouth  j  z 
Thou  Shalt  not  steal  ftxnn  Samuel  Bogers,  nor 
Commit — flirtation  with  the  muse  of  Moore. 


'  [*'  To  newspapers,  to  temions,  whidi  the  seal 

Of  pious  men  have  pohltshed  on  his  acts.**— MS.) 


•  C**  1 11  caU  the  work  *  Bedectioiu  o*er  aBottl*.*''— MS.) 

*  r**  There  are  the  Lakers,  mylonl ;  af,  the  whole  school 
of  Glaramara  and  Skiddaw  and  Ponmailraise,  who  have  tbo 
Tanitrtobein  the  habit  of  anderrahiing  your  poetical  talnata. 


over  the  sea  had  it  not  beanlbr  his  ThalabaiMi 
worth  is  humUy  of  opinion  that  no  man  in  the  world 
thought  a  tree  beautil^il.  or  a  nonncata  grand,  till  ha 
nounced  his  own  wonderftd  perocptiona.  Mr.  Charlas '. 
tlilnks  you  would  never  haTe  written  Beppo  had  lie  not  Joked, 
nor  Lara  had  be  not  sighed.  Mr.  Llojd  lialf  suspects  yoor 
lordship  has  read  his  Nugc  Canons:  now  aU  these  frndca 
are  alike  ridiculous,  and  yon  are  well  entitled  to  langh  aa 
much  as  you  please  at  them.  But  tbera  is  one  Laker  wbo 
praises  your  lordship.  —  and  why?   Becanse  your  lordship 

{>raised  Dim.  This  is  Coleridge,  who,  on  the  strength  of  a 
ittle  compliment  in  one  of  your  notes,  [see  amif,  p.  IK.\ 
tured  at  last  to  open  to  the  gaxe  of  the  day  tlic  king  s« 
loTellneu  of  Chtlstabel,— and  with  whai  aflbct  his 
seller  doth  know.  Poor  Coleridge,  however,  although  hie 
Bomphlet  would  not  sell,  stiU  gloated  over  tlie  puff; 


he  nve  your  lordsliip,  In  return,  a  great  many  reasooablo 
good  puft  in  prose.  You  may  do  verr  well  to  quia  Words- 
worth  for  his  vanity,  and  Souther  ibr  als  pompousacsa ;  ImsS 
what  right  have  you  to  sav  anv  thing  about  Mr.  Cokrldga'a 
drinking  ?  Really,  my  lord,  1  nave  no  scrapie  in  sayfng,  that 
I  look  upon  that  line  of  yours  — '  Coleridge  is  drank,'  Ac  ^ 
quite  personal  —  shamemUy  personal.  As  Coleriitae  never 
saw  Don  Juan,  or,  if  he  did,  Ibrgot  Cha  whole  ablr  next 
morning,  it  is  nothing  as  regards  him ;  but  what  can  be  ex- 
pected from  his  friends  ?  Has  not  any  one  of  them  (If  he  haa 
any)  a  perfect  right,  after  reading  that  line,  to  prtnt  and  pub- 
lish, if  lie  pleases,  all  that  all  the  world  has  heard  about  vour 
lordship's  own  life  and  conversation  ?  And  if  any  one  of  them 
should  do  so,  what  would  you,  my  Lord  Byron,  think  of  It  ?  ** 
—  JoHM  Bull.] 
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CCVL 
Thou  sholt  not  covet  Mr.  Sotheby's  Muse» 

His  Pegasus,  nor  any  thing  that*8  his ; 
Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness  like  •<  the  Blues** — 

(There *»  one,  at  least,  is  very  fond  of  this) ; 
Thou  Shalt  not  write,  in  short,  but  what  I  choose : 

This  Is  true  criticism,  and  you  may  kiss — 
Exactly  as  you  please,  or  not, — the  rod ; 
But  if  you  don*t,  IH  lay  it  on,  by  Q — d  1 

CCVIL 
If  any  person  should  presume  to  anert 

This  story  is  not  moral,  lint,  I  pray, 
That  they  will  not  cry  out  before  they're  hurt. 

Then  that  they  11  read  it  o*er  again,  and  say, 
(But,  doubtless,  nobody  will  be  so  pert,) 

That  this  b  not  a  moral  tale,  though  gay : 
Besides,  In  Canto  Twelfth,  I  mean  to  show 
The  very  place  where  wicked  people  go. 

ccvm. 

If,  after  all,  there  should  be  some  so  blind 

To  their  own  good  this  warning  to  despise, 
Led  by  some  tortuosity  of  mind. 

Not  to  believe  my  rerse  and  their  own  eyes, 
And  cry  that  they  **  the  moral  cannot  find,*' 

I  tell  him,  if  a  clergyman,  he  lies  ; 
Should  captains  the  remark,  or  critics,  make. 
They  also  lie  too  —  under  a  mistake. 

CCIX. 
The  public  approbation  I  expect. 

And  beg  they  11  take  my  word  about  the  moral. 
Which  I  with  their  amusement  will  connect 

(So  children  cutting  teeth  receive  a  coral) ; 
Meantime  they  11  doubtless  please  to  recollect 

My  epical  pretensions  to  the  laurel : 
For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I've  bribed  my  grandmother's  review  —  the  British,  i 

CCX 

I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor, 
Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post  — 

I  'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor ; 
Yet,  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast. 

And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her, 
Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost. 

And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey. 

All  I  can  say  is  —that  he  had  the  money. 

CCXL 

I  think  that  with  this  holy  new  aUiance 

I  may  ensure  the  public,  and  defy 
An  other  magazines  of  art  or  science. 

Daily,  or  monthly,  or  three  monthly ;  I 

1  [For  tb«  ttricCuretof**  The  British/*  on  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing  stanza,  see  "  Testimonies,'*  No.  XVI.,  anti,  p.  581. ; 
and  compere  Lord  Byron's  *'  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  My 
Grandmother's  Rerlew/' (  mwf,  ApptNDix.)  — '*  I  wrote  to 
3roa  bj  last  post,"  says  Lora  B.,  Bologna,  Aug.  34. 1819,**  en- 
closing a  buflboulng  letter  for  publication,  addressed  to  the 
bufToon  Roberts,  who  has  thought  proper  to  tie  a  canister 
to  his  own  tall.  It  was  written  off-hand,  and  in  the  midst  of 
circumstances  not  wtrj  fkrourable  to  fiicetiousness,  so  that 
there  may.  perhaps,  be  more  bitterness  than  enough  for  that 
sort  of  small  add  punch."] 

*  [*'  Such  treatment  Horace  would  not  bear. 

When  warm  with  youth —when  TuUus  fill'd  Che 
chair."—  FaA.xcia.] 

s     [**  I  thought  of  dyeing  it  the  other  day.'* — M8.] 
4  **  Me  nee  femina,  nee  puer 

Jam,  nee  spes  anlml  credula  mutui, 
Nee  certare  jurat  mero ; 

Nee  Tincire  novis  tempore  floribos.'*— Hob. 

[**  For  me,  alas !  these  Jots  are  o'er ; 

For  me  the  Temal  garund  blooms  no  more ; 


0: 


Have  not  essay*d  to  multiply  their  clients. 

Because  they  teU  me  twere  in  vain  to  try. 
And  that  the  Edinbuigh  Review  and  Quarterly 
Treat  a  dioenting  author  very  martyily. 

CCXIL 
**  NoH  ego  hoeferrem  calida  Juventd 

QnwUt  Planeo  S"  Horace  said,  and  so 
Say  I ;  by  which  quotation  there  is  meant  a 

Hint  that  some  six  or  seven  good  years  ago 
(Long  ere  I  dreamt  of  dating  from  the  Brenta) 

I  was  most  ready  to  return  a  blow, 
And  would  not  brook  at  all  this  sort  of  thing 
In  my  hot  youth  .^  when  George  the  Third  was  King. 

ccxin. 

But  now  at  thirty  years  my  hair  is  grey — 
(I  wonder  what  it  wUl  be  like  at  forty  ? 

I  thought  of  a  peruke  the  other  day  *  — ) 

My  heart  is  not  much  greener ;  and.  In  short,  I 

Have  squander*d  my  whole  summer  while  *t  was  Alay, 
And  feel  no  more  the  spirit  to  retort ;  I 

Have  spent  my  life,  both  Interest  and  principal. 

And  deem  not,  what  I  deem'd,  my  soul  invincible. 

COXIV. 

No  more  —  no  more  —  Oh  l  never  more  on  me 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  Ml  like  dew. 

Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  see 
Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new. 

Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bag  o'  the  bee, 

Think'st  thou  the  honey  with  those  otjects  grew  ? 

Alas  !  *t  was  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power 

To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  flower. 

CCXV. 

No  more  —  no  more  —  Oh  I  never  more,  my  heart. 
Canst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  universe  1 

Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a  thing  apart* 

Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  curse : 

The  illusion  *s  gone  for  ever,  and  thou  art 
Insensible,  I  trust,  but  none  the  worse. 

And  in  thy  stead  I*ve  got  a  deal  of  Judgment, 

Though  heaven  knows  how  it  ever  found  a  lodgment 

CCXVL 
My  days  of  love  are  over ;  me  no  more  ^ 

The  charms  of  maid,  wife,  and  still  lest  of  widow. 
Can  make  the  fool  of  which  they  made  before,  — 

In  short,  I  must  not  lead  the  life  I  did  do ; 
The  credulous  hope  of  mutual  minds  is  o*er. 

The  copious  use  of  claret  is  forbid  too» 
So  for  a  good  old-gentlemanly  vice, 
I  think  I  must  take  up  with  avarice.  ^ 

No  more  the  feats  of  wine  1  prove. 

Nor  the  deluslre  hopes  of  mutual  lore.'*— FajOfcis.] 

*  [His  constant  recurrence  to  the  praise  of  avarice  In  Doa 
Juan,  and  the  humorous  zest  vtltn  which  he  delights  to 
dwell  on  it,  show  how  new-fangled,  as  well  as  how  far  from 
serious,  was  his  adoption  of  the  "  good  old-gentlemauly 
vice."  That  his  parsimony,  however,  was  very  fhr  from 
being  of  that  kind  which  Bacon  condemns  as  "  withholding 
men  ttom  works  of  liberelity."  is  apparent  from  all  that  to 
known  of  his  munificence  at  this  very  period. — Mooaa. 

**  Charity—  purchased  a  shilling's  worth  of  salvation.  If 
that  was  to  be  bought,  I  have  given  more  to  my  fellow- 
creatures  In  this  life— sometimes  for  Wcr,  but,  if  not  more 
q/len^  at  least  more  considerably,  for  virtue  —  thim   I  now 

Eossess.  I  never  In  my  life  gave  a  mistress  so  much  as  I 
ave  sometimes  given  a  poor  man  In  honest  distress.  But,  no 
matter  I  The  scoundrels  who  have  all  along  persecuted  roe 
will  triumph— and  when  Justice  is  done  to  me.  it.wUl  be 
when  this  hand  that  writes  is  as  cold  as  the  hearts  which  have 
stung  it."— ^^roji  Diarp,  1821.] 
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CCXYIL 
AmUtiim  was  my  Idol,  which  wm  broken 

Before  the  ehrlnes  of  Sorrow,  and  of  Flcnure ; 
And  the  two  hnt  hsvc  left  me  man  j  a  token, 

0*er  which  reflection  maj  be  made  at  leisare : 
Kow,  like  Friar  Baoon*i  braxcn  head,  I  Ve  nftkiau 

<*  mme  is.  Time  was,  Time's  past  >  :*  —  achymie 


Is  glittering  youth,  which  I  hare  spent  betimes— 
My  heart  in  passion,  and  my  head  on  rttymes. 

CCXVUL 
What  is  the  end  of  Fame «?  'tis  bat  to  fin 

A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper: 
Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a  hill. 

Whose  summit,  like  all  hills.  Is  lost  in  Tspour ;  > 
For  this  men  write,  speak,  preach,  and  heroes  ub. 

And  bards  bum  wliat  they  call  their  *■  midnight 
To  hsfe,  wlien  the  original  is  dust,  [taper,** 

A  name,  a  wretched  pictnre  «,  and  worse  bust  * 

CCX3X. 
What  are  the  hopes  of  man  7     Old  E^yi»t*8  King 

Cheops  erected  the  flcit  pyramid  « 

And  laigest,  thinking  it  was  just  the  thing 

To  keep  his  memory  whole,  and  mummy  hid  s 
But  somebody  or  other  rummaging 

Burglariously  broke  his  coflln's  lid : 
Let  not  a  monument  gire  yon  or  me  hopes, 
Siooe  not  a  pinch  of  dust  remains  of  Cheops.  < 

cczx. 

But  I  being  fond  of  true  philosophy. 

Say  Tcry  often  to  myself^  **  Alas  1 
AH  things  that  hare  been  bom  were  bom  to  die. 

And  flesh  (which  Death  mows  down  to  hay)  b  grsfs ; 
Ton  Ve  pass'd  your  youth  not  so  unpleasantly. 

And  if  yon  had  it  o*er  again  —  *t  would  pass- 
So  thank  your  Stan  that  matters  are  no  wone. 
And  read  your  BUde,  sir,  and  mind  your  pane.** 

CCXZL 
But  for  the  present,  gentle  reader !  and 

Still  gentler  purdiaser  I  the  bard  —  that  *s  I  .^ 
Must,  with  peraoisBlon,  shake  ytm  by  the  hand,  7 

And  so  your  humble  serrant,  and  good-b*ye  1 
We  meet  again,  if  we  should  underrtand 

Each  other ;  and  if  not,  I  shall  not  try 
Tour  patimce  fhither  than  by  this  short  sample  — 
*T  were  well  if  othen  foUow'd  my  example. 

t  rriM  old  legend  of  Friar  BacoouTB,  that  the  Iwascn  head 
whidi  he  fonaed  capable  of  speech,  after  uttering  raccee- 
■iTely,  **Time  ia"— "Ttaae  wat**-.aad  *•  Time  li  past,** 
the  opportunity  of  catechising  it  hartng  been  neglected, 
tamblcd  itself  from  the  stand,  and  was  shattered  into  a 
thousand  pieces.] 

s  [**  Out  of  spirits— read  the  papers— thought  what  Famie 
was,  on  reading,  in  a  case  of  moropr,  that '  Mr.  Wych,  grocer, 
at  Tunbrldge,  sold  some  bacon,  flour,  cheese,  and.  It  is  be- 
lieved, some  plums,  to  some  gipsy  woman  accused.  He  had 
on  his  counter  ( I  quote  (aithfuUy ).  a  book,  the  Life  of  Pamela, 
which  he  was  tearing  for  waste  paper,  Stc.  ite.  In  the  cheese 
was  fomd,  ftc..  and  a  leaf  of  Pamela  wrapt  round  the  bacon  I ' 
MThat  would  Richardson,  the  rainest  azkl  luckiest  of  limmg 
authors  (t.c  while  sUtb)  —he  who,  with  Aaron  Hill,  used  to 
prophesy  and  chuckle  OTer  the  presumed  fall  of  Fielding  (the 
prose  Homer  of  human  nature),  and  of  Pope  (the  most  beau- 
tUal  of  poets) — what  would  he  hare  said,  could  he  hare 
traced  his  pages  from  their  place  on  the  French  princes' 
toilets  (see  Boswell's  Johnson),  to  the  grocer's  counter,  and 
the  gipey-mnrderer's  bacon  It!'*—  Byrom  Diary,  1831  .j 

s  [**  Ah  I  who  can  tcU  how  hard  it  U  to  cUmb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afkr,'* 

ftc— Obattib.] 

*  [**  U  is  Impossible  not  to  regret  that  Lord  Bjron,  being 

the  contemporary  of  Lawrence  and  Chantrey,  nerer  sat  to 

either  of  those  unrirallcd  artists,  whose  canrass  and  marble 

have  fljied,  with  such  magical  felidt  j,  the  rery  air  and  ges- 


"  Go,  little  book,  from  thb  my  sclitadel 
I  cast  thee  on  the  waten  —  go  thy  ways  ! 

And  if^  as  I  bellrt«,  thy  ^dn  be  good. 
The  world  win  find  thee  aftermany  dsysL* 

When  Sonthey  *9  read,  and  Wordsworth 
I  can*t  help  putting  in  my  claim  to  pnbe  — 

The  four  first  rhymes  are  Soothey^  emy  Une 

For  God*s  sake,  reader  1 


Bon  guoiie 


OANTO  THK  tKOOirD.9 


Oh  ye  I  who  teach  the  ingenoous  youth  of 
Holland,  France,  En^and,  Germany,  or  Spaing 

I  pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  orrathms, 

It  mends  their  morals,  never  ndnd  the  pain : 

The  best  of  mothen  and  of  educations 
In  Juan**  case  were  but  cmploy'd  in  Tain, 

ShBoe,  hi  a  way  that's  rather  of  the  oddest,  he 

Became  dlrestsd  of  his  native  modesty. » 

n. 

Had  he  but  been  placed  at  a  pnhlk  sdiOQl* 
In  the  third  form,  or  even  in  the  fourth. 

His  daily  task  had  kept  his  foncy  oool. 

At  least,  had  he  been  nurtured  in  the  north  ; 

Spain  may  proTe  an  escoeption  to  the  mle^ 
But  then  ezceptioas  always  pnrve  Its  worth  — — 

A  lad  of  sixteen  causing  a  di'vorce 

Puzzled  his  tutors  very  much,  of 


I  can't  say  that  It  pnsdes  me  at  all. 
If  all  things  be  Gonsider'd:  flsrt,  there 

His  lady-mother,  mathrmatJcal, 

A never  mind ; —his  tutor,  an  old  as; 

A  pretty  woman — (thafk  quite  natmal. 
Or  else  the  thing  had  hndly  oone  to  pass) 

A  husband  rather  old,  not  much  tn  unity 

With  his  young  wife — a  time,  and  opportunity. 


torea  of  the  odier  iDoitrioai  men  of  ttda  i 
tons,  onr  Cannings,  onr  SooCts, 
Bern.  ToL  xUr.  p.  8X1.] 

*  r**Abook— adamnM  bid  pktara—aDd 
MSJ 

*  [This  stansa  appears  to  lia*e  been  suggasled  by  ttm  fcft- 
lowing  passage  in  the  Qnarterty  Review,  vol.  sbt.  p.  Si. :  — 
"  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Egjrptlans,  that  the  aool  never  4». 
sorted  the  body  while  the  latter  continued  in  a  pe  ' 
To  secure  this  opinion.  King  Cheopa  is  said,  hf 
to  hare  employed  three  hanidred  and  rizty  wn 
sobfects  for  twenty  years  in  raisinf  over  the 
dmnus  *  destined  to  hold  his  remains,  a  pile  of  si 
fai  weicfat  to  six  millions  of  tons,  which  ulma  d 
that  of  the  vast  Breakwater  thrown  acroaa  Pli 
and,  to  render  this  predoos  dust  still 


narrow  chamber  was  made  accessible  only  by  wmaSl,  Intikeiie 
passages,  obstructed  by  stones  of  an  enonaoos  we|g^  tad  es 

peveeptnilew 


eareftilly  closed  exteraally  as  not  to  be 
how  rain  are  all  the  precantlona  of  maa  I   Not  a  boa 
left  of  Cheops,  either  m  the  stone  coAn,  er  tai 
Shaw  entered  the  ^oomy  chamber. "1 
T  C**  Must  bid  you  both  fkreweU  tai  aceeaU  bfaBad.**-.MS.] 

•  [See  Soothey's  FOfrfanage  to  WaCesloo,  mkjtm.} 

•  r*  Begun  at  Venice,  Decembor  IS.  »IS,-.flBiahed 

aryao.  1R19.— i^yrm.*^ 
10  r**  Lost  that  most  predoos  stoao  of 
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—  MS.] 
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IV. 

Wen — wdl,  the  noiid  most  turn  upon  its  ixis. 
And  all  p**"^*™'  turn  with  it,  heads  or  tails. 

And  live  and  die,  make  lore  and  pay  our  taxes. 
And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails ; 

The  king  commands  us,  and  the  doctor  quacks  us, 
The  priest  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exhales, 

A  little  breath,  lore,  yrtat,  ambition,  thme. 

Fighting,  devotion,  dust, — perhaps  a  name. 

V. 

I  said,  that  Juan  had  been  sent  to  Cadis  «> 

A  yretlj  town,  I  recollect  it  well  — 
*Tls  there  the  mart  of  the  colonial  trade  is, 

(Or  was,  befiors  Ttnx  leam*d  to  rebel,) 
And  such  sweet  girls~I  mean,  such  graceftil  ladies. 

Their  very  walk  would  make  your  bosom  swell ; 
I  can't  describe  it,  though  so  much  it  strike. 
Nor  liken  it — I  never  saw  the  like :  i 

VL 

An  Arab  horse,  a  stately  stag,  a  barb 

New  broke,  a  camekopaid,  a  gaselle. 
No  —  none  of  these  will  do ;  —  and  then  their  garb  I 

Their  veil  and  petticoat  —  Alas  t  to  dwell 
Upon  such  things  would  very  near  absorb 

A  canto  ~  then  their  fret  and  ankles,  —  well. 
Thank  Heaven  I*ve  got  no  metaphor  quite  ready, 
(And  80t  my  sober  Muse  — come,  let*s  be  steady  — 

vn. 

Chaste  Muse  1 — ^well,if  you  must,  you  must)— the  veil 
Thrown  back  a  moment  with  the  glancing  hand. 

While  the  overpowering  eye,  that  turns  you  pale. 
Flashes  Into  the  heart :  — All  sunny  land 

Of  love  I  ^hen  I  finget  you,  may  I  taH 

To say  my  prayers — but  never  was  there 

plann*d 

A  dress  through  which  the  eyes  give  such  a  volley, 

Excepting  the  Venetian  FasiioU.  3 

7IIL 
But  to  our  tale :  the  Donna  Ines  sent 

Her  son  to  Cadis  only  to  embark ; 
To  stay  there  had  not  answer'd  her  intent. 

But  why  7  — we  leave  the  reader  in  the  dark  — 
*T  was  for  a  yojtgt  that  the  young  man  was  meant. 

As  if  a  Spanish  ship  were  Noah*s  ark. 
To  wean  him  trom  the  wickedness  of  earth. 
And  send  him  like  a  dove  of  promise  forth. 

EC. 
Don  Juan  bade  his  valet  pack  his  things 

According  to  direction,  then  received 
A  lecture  and  some  money :  for  four  springs 

He  was  to  travel ;  and  though  Ines  grieved 
(As  every  kind  of  parting  has  its  stings). 

She  hoped  he  would  improve  —  perhaps  believed : 
A  letter,  too^  she  gave  (he  never  read  it) 
Of  good  advice  —  and  two  or  three  of  credit 


[••  But 


-n  me  if  I  tvar  law  the  Hke.**— MS.] 


>  /'<ns^i9l/-.merallT,  little  haDdkerchieb — the  vailf  most 
aTalliDg  of  St.  MArk. 

s  [**  Their  maimen  mendiiif ,  and  their  morals  curing. 
She  tanght  them  to  tupproM  their  tIco— and  urme.** 
—  MS.] 

*  V  Hogg  writes  roe,  that  Scott  is  gone  to  the  OrkBejs  In 
a  gale  of  wind ;— during  which  wind  he  afllnnt  the  said  Scott 
'  he  it  sure  Is  not  at  his  ease,  to  say  the  best  of  it.'  Lord, 
Lord  !  if  these  home-keeping  minstrels  had  tasted  a  little 
open  boeting  in  a  white  squall^or  a  gmle  la  *  the  Gat '  — 


& 


In  the  mean  time,  to  pass  her  hours  away. 
Brave  Ines  now. set  up  a  Sunday  school 

For  naughty  children,  who  would  rather  play 
(Like  truant  rogues)  the  devil,  or  the  fool ; 

Inflmts  of  three  years  old  were  taught  that  day. 
Dunces  were  whlpt,  or  set  upon  a  stool : 

The  great  success  of  Juan's  education, 

Spuir'd  her  to  teach  another  generation.' 


Juan  embark'd— the  ship  got  under  way. 
The  wind  was  fhir,  the  water  passing  rough ; 

A  devQ  of  a  sea  rolls  in  that  bay,  < 

As  I,  who  've  cross'd  it  oft,  know  well  enough  ; 

And  standing  upon  the  deck,  the  dashing  spray 
Flies  in  one's  ftce,  and  makes  it  weather-tough : 

And  there  he  stood  to  take,  and  take  again. 

His  flint — perhaps  his  last — flurewell  of  Spain. 

xn. 

I  can't  but  say  it  is  an  awkward  sight 
To  see  one's  native  land  receding  through 

The  growing  waters ;  it  unmans  one  quite. 
Especially  when  lift  is  rather  new : 

I  recollect  Great  Britain's  coast  k)oks  white. 
But  almost  every  other  country's  blue. 

When  gasing  on  them,  mystifled  by  distance. 

We  enter  on  our  nautical  existence. 


So  Juan  stood,  bewildered  on  the  deck : 

The  wind  sung,  cordage  strain*d,  and  sailors  swore. 
And  the  ship  creak'd,  the  town  became  a  speck. 

From  which  away  so  iUr  and  ftst  they  bore, 
The  best  of  remedies  is  a  beef-steak 

Against  ie»-sickness  » :  try  it,  sir,  before 
Tou  sneer,  and  I  assure  you  this  is  true. 
For  I  have  found  It  answer —  so  may  you. 


Don  Juan  stood,  and,  gazing  fh>m  the  stem. 
Beheld  his  native  Spain  receding  for : 

First  partings  form  a  lesson  hard  to  lean. 
Even  nations  fieel  this  when  they  go  to  war ; 

There  is  a  sort  of  unexprest  concern, 
A  kind  of  shock  that  sets  one's  heart  ^ar : 

At  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  peoplo 

And  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple. 

XV. 
But  Juan  had  got  many  things  to  leave, 

ffis  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  no  wife. 
So  that  he  had  much  better  cause  to  grieve. 

Than  many  persons  more  advanced  in  life ; 
And  if  we  now  and  then  a  sigh  must  heaTe 

At  quitting  even  those  we  quit  in  strife, 
No  doubt  we  weep  for  those  the  heart  endears  - 
That  is,  till  deeper  griefo  congeal  our  tears. 


how  It  would  enllren  and  Introduce  them  to  a  ftw  of  the 
sensations."— J^yrm  hetun^  1814.] 

*  [Mr  Mend,  Dr.  GranTiUe,  in  his  TraTels  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1899,  saji  chat  "sea-sickness  consists  of  Tomiting— • 
or  something  like  it,**  and  that  the  true  way  to  escape  ihe 
malady.  Is  to  take  45  drops  of  laudanum  at  starting,  and  as 
often  afterwards  as  unMsiness  recurs.  Dr.  Kitchener  ol^ 
aenres,  that  the  beef-steak,  recommended  by  Lord  Byron, 
can  suit  only  a  rery  young  and  rigorous  stomach  on  such 
occasions,  and  adrises  his  pupil  to  adhere  to  salted  fish  and 
(/rvf'/s,  with  f«Mm<.  mff.  or  hock  or  brsoidy  in  soda  water.  — 
Hill.] 
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XVT. 

So  Juan  wept,  as  wept  the  captive  Jews 
By  Babel's  waters,  still  remembering  Sion : 

I  'd  weep,  —  but  mine  is  not  a  werping  Muse, 
And  such  light  grie6  are  not  a  thing  to  die  on ; 

Young  men  should  travel,  if  but  to  amuse 
Themselves ;  and  the  next  time  their  servants  tie  on 

Behind  their  carriagrs  their  new  portmanteau. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  lined  with  this  my  canto. 

XVIL 
And  Juan  wept,  and  much  he  tlgh*d  and  thought. 

While  his  salt  tears  dropp'd  into  the  salt  sea, 
**  Sweets  to  the  sweet  ;**  (I  like  so  much  to  quote ; 

Tou  must  excuse  this  extract,  —  *tis  where  she. 
The  Queen  of  Denmarii,  for  Ophelia  brought 

Flowers  to  the  grave  ;)  and,  sobbing  often,  he 
Reflected  on  his  present  situation. 
And  seriously  resolved  on  reformation. 

XTm. 
<*  Farewell,  my  Spain  1  a  long  &rewell  t**  he  cried, 

**  Perhaps  I  may  revisit  thee  no  more. 
But  die,  as  many  an  exiled  heart  hath  died. 

Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore : 
Farewell,  where  Guadalquivir's  waters  glide  ! 

Farewell,  my  mother  I  and,  since  all  is  o*er. 
Farewell,  too^  dearest  Julia  t — (here  he  drew 
Her  letter  out  again,  and  read  it  through.) 

XIX. 
*•  And  oh  I  if  e*er  I  should  forget,  I  swear  — 

But  that 's  impossible,  and  cannot  be  — 
Sooner  shall  this  blue  ocean  melt  to  air. 

Sooner  shall  earth  resolve  itself  to  sea. 
Than  I  resign  thine  imaj^,  oh,  my  fair  I 

Or  think  of  any  thing  excepting  thee ; 
A  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic  — 
(Here  the  ship  gave  a  lurch,  and  he  grew  sea-sick.) 
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**  Sooner  shall  heaven  kiss  earth — (here  he  fell  sicker) 
Oh,  Julia  !  what  is  every  other  woe  ?  — 

(For  God*s  sake  let  me  have  a  glass  of  liquor ; 
PedrD,  Battista,  help  me  down  below. ) 

>  [Tn  1799,  while  Lord  Bttoo  was  the  pupil  of  Dr.  GIraole* 
at  Dulwich,  among  the  books  chat  laj:  accessible  to  the  boys 
was  a  paznohlet.  entitled  **  Narrmdre  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the 
Juno  on  tne  Coast  of  Arracan,  In  the  Year  1795.'*  The 
pamphlet  attracted  but  little  public  attention ;  but.  among 
the  young  students  of  Dulwich  Grore  it  was  a  farourlte 
study;  and  the  impression  which  it  left  on  the  retentive 
mintt  of  Byron  may  hare  had  some  share,  perhaps.  In  suggest- 
ing that  curio\u  research  throuch  all  the  various  accounts  of 
Shipwrecks  upon  record,  by  which  he  prepared  himself  to 
depict,  with  such  power,  a  scene  of  the  same  description  in 

Don  Juan As  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  brought  azainst 

him  b^  some  scribblers  of  the  day,  for  so  doing,  —  with  as 
much  ju<tice  might  the  Italian  autlior,  who  wrote  a  Discourse 
on  the  Military  Science  displayed  by  Tasso  in  his  battles, 
have  reproached  that  poet  with  the  sources  from  which  he 
drew  his  knowled;^ :  —  with  as  much  justice  might  Pursegur 
and  Segrais.  who  have  pointed  out  the  same  merit  in  flomer 
and  Virgil,  have  withheld  thHr  praise,  because  the  science  on 
which  this  merit  was  founded,  roust  have  been  derived  by  the 
skill  and  industry  of  these  poets  from  others.  So  little  was 
Tasso  ashamed  of  those  casual  Imitations  of  other  poeca 
which  are  so  oftea  bratuied  as  plagiarisms,  that,  in  hia  Com- 
mentary on  his  Rim(».  he  takes  pains  to  point  out  whaterer 
coincidences  of  this  kind  occur  in  his  own  verses Mooag. 

**  With  regard  to  the  charges  about  the  Shipwreck,  I  think 
that  I  told  you  and  Mr.  Mobhouse.  years  ago,  that  there  was 
not  a  single  circumstance  of  It  not  taken  from  fact ;  not, 
indeed,  from  any  single  shipwreck,  but  all  from  actual  facts 
of  different  wrecks." — Lord  Byron  to  Mr,  Murray. 

*•  Of  late,  some  persons  have  been  nibbling  at  the  reputa- 
tion of  Lord  Byron,  br  charging  him  with  pLvriarism.  There 
is  a  curious  charge  of  this  kiud  lately  published,  which  r«- 


Julia,  my  love  ! — (you  rascal,  Pedrob  quicker)  — 

Oh  Julia !  —  (this  curst  vessel  pitches  so)  — 
Beloved  Julia,  hear  me  still  hewerhlng !" 
(Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retching.) 

XXL 

He  felt  that  chilUng  heaviness  of  heart. 
Or  rather  stomach,  which,  alas  I  attends* 

Beyond  the  best  apoUiecaiy*k  art. 

The  loss  of  love,  the  treachery  of  fticnds. 

Or  death  of  those  we  dote  on,  when  a  pert 
Of  us  dies  with  them  as  each  food  hope  ends : 

No  doubt  he  would  have  been  much  more  pathetic. 

But  the  sea  acted  as  a  strong  emetic. 

XXIL 
Love  *i  a  capricious  power :  I  *ve  known  it  hold 

Out  through  a  fever  caused  bry  its  own  heat. 
But  be  much  pusxled  by  a  cough  and  cold. 

And  find  a  quinsy  very  hard  to  treat ; 
Against  all  noble  maladin  he 's  bold. 

But  vulgar  illnessf^  don't  like  to  meet. 
Nor  that  a  sneese  should  intern^  hb  sigh. 
Nor  inflammations  redden  his  blind  ejc^ 

XXHL 

But  worst  of  an  Is  nausea,  or  a  pain 
About  the  lower  region  of  the  bowels ; 

Love,  who  heroically  breathes  a  vein,' 
Shrinks  from  the  application  of  hot  towels. 

And  purgatives  are  dangerous  to  his  reign, 
Seausickness  death :  his  love  was  perfect,  how 

Could  Juan's  passion,  while  the  biOows  roar. 

Resist  his  stomach,  ne*er  at  sea  before  ? 

XXIV. 

The  ship,  cali'd  the  most  holy  **  Trfaiidada,*  i 
AVas  steering  duly  for  the  port  Leghorn ; 

For  there  the  Spanish  fomily  Moocada 

Were  settled  long  ere  Juan*k  sire  was  bom : 

They  were  relations,  and  for  them  he  had  a 
Letter  of  introduction,  which  the  mom 

Of  his  departure  had  been  sent  him  by 

His  Spanish  friends  for  those  in  Italy. 


doimds.  In  reality,  to  the  noble  aadrar^  eradlt.    ETcry 
who  has  looked  Into  the  souroet  fhm  whkfa  Shakspeara 
took  the  storiea  of  hia  plays,  mist  kaow  that  ta  *  iolios 
Cssar '  and  *  Corlolanus,' be  hat  takaa  whole  ( 
remarkable  exactness,  from  North**  tnnialhMi  of 
Now,  it  is  that  rery  circamstaaes  which  fanBrena 
plays  with  the  stamp  of  antiqiie  reality,  whtea  the 
knowledge  of  the  poet  could  not  have  anahieit  him  to 
municate  to  them.  * — Timis. 

PLtTTAKCR **  I  am  Cairn  MmUma,  svte 

seffe  partictUarlgt  and  to  mUtke  ToUen  generally, 
and  misckiefe^  which  I  cannot  dcnie.^ 
riolanma  that  I  beare.     For  I  never  ha 
recompense  of  the  true  and  paineftill  serrke  I 
the  extreme  dangers  I  have  bene  in.  but  this  onely 
a  good  memorie  amd  wUmaoe  of  tkt 
tkuu  skotUdest  bear  me.    Indeed,  the 
with  me :  for  the  rest,  the  «iKv»r  amd  ermeiHe  qf  the 
Rome  have  taken  ft-om  me,  by  tho  sul^ranca  of  the 
nobUitie  and  magistrates,  ie4io  haoe  ^nmten  wte,  and 
be  banished  by  the  people.    That  eetretmOie  hath  now 
me  to  come  as  a  poor  suter,  to  take  thy  chimnie  kartk, 
antf  hope  I  have  to  save  ror  life  thereby.    Ar  fflhmd 
deaUkt  I  would  not  come  hither  to  pot  mysdf  la  ~ 

SBAKSPtABB.  — 

■*  My  name  it  Caitu  Mmrtim,  toko  kalk  doma 
To  Ikre  particulariff,  amd  toaUtko  Fbioeto^ 
Great  hurt  and  mi$eki^j  thereto  witness  mmf 
Mr  surname,  CorMatuu :  The  peut^fU  serrioe, 
Tne  extreme  dangers,  and  tho  drofis  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  sm-nasme  :  a  good '. 
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XXV. 

His  suite  consbted  of  three  servants  and 

A  tutor,  the  licentiate  Pedrlllo, 
Who  several  languages  did  understand. 

But  now  lay  sick  and  speeclilrss  on  his  pillow. 
And,  rocking  in  hb  hammock,  long'd  for  land, 

Hb  headach  being  incrrased  by  every  billow  ; 
And  the  waves  ooiing  through  the  port-hole  made 
Ub  berth  a  little  damp,  and  him  athiid. 

XXVL 

'T  was  not  without  some  reason,  for  the  wind 
Increased  at  night,  until  it  blew  a  gale  ; 

And  though  *t  was  not  much  to  a  naval  mind. 
Some  landsmen  would  have  look'd  a  little  pale. 

For  sailors  are,  in  fiict,  a  different  kind : 
At  sunset  they  began  to  take  in  salU 

For  the  sky  show*d  it  would  come  on  to  blow, 

And  carry  away,  perhaps,  a  mast  or  so. 

XXVIL 
At  one  o*clock  the  wind  with  sudden  shift 

Threw  the  ship  right  into  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
Which  struck  her  ait,  and  made  an  awkward  rift. 

Started  the  stem-post,  also  shattered  the 
Whole  of  her  stem-frame,  and,  ere  she  could  lift 

Herself  fh>ra  out  her  present  jeopardy, 
The  nidder  tore  away  :  'twas  time  to  sound 
The  pumps,  and  there  were  four  feet  water  found,  i 

xxvin. 

One  gang  of  people  instantly  was  put 
Upon  the  pumps,  and  the  remainder  set 

To  get  up  part  of  the  cargo,  and:  what  not ; 
But  they  could  not  come  at  the  leak  as  yet ; 

At  last  they  did  get  at  it  really,  but 
Still  their  salvation  was  an  even  bet : 

The  water  rush*d  through  in  a  way  quite  puzzling. 

While  they  thrust  sheets,  shirts,  Jackets,  bales   of 
muslin,  ^ 

XXIX. 

Into  the  opening ;  but  all  such  ingredients      [down. 
Would  have  been  vain,  and  they  must  have  gone 

Despite  of  all  their  efforts  and  expedients. 
But  for  the  pumps  ;  I  *m  glad  to  make  them  known 

To  all  the  brother  tan  who  may  have  need  hence. 
For  fifty  tons  of  water  were  upthrown 

By  them  per  hour,  and  they  had  all  been  undone. 

But  for  the  maker,  Mr.  Mann,  of  London.  ^ 

And  wftneMM  t^tke  maifee  and  di$ptra*ure 

\S  hich  thou  thotUtfst  brar  me :  onlg  that  namt  rematru; 

The  cruelty  and  mnf  of  the  veoptr^ 

rermict«d  by  our  <la*tArd  noMes,  who 

Have  aUfor$ook  me,  huh  devour'd  the  re5t ; 

And  sulTcr'd  tne  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  Ite 

Whoop  d  out  of  Home.    Now,  thia  extremity 

Tiath  brought  roe  to  thy  hearth;  Hot  out  qf  hope^ 

Mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  life ;  for  if 

/  had  fear' 4  death,  of  all  inea  i'  the  world 

I  would  have  'voided  thee." 

Coriolanua,  Act  4th,  Scene  Ath.] 

! 

I  '  [••  Klirht  came  on  wor«e  than  the  day  had  hren  ;  and  a 
I  tndden  thijt  of  wmd,  alioiit  midni{;lit,  thretc  the  thip  into  fti^ 
;    trough  Of  the  tea,  which  timck  her  t{ft,  tore  aifay  the  rwider, 

ttarted  the  ttem^-pott.  and .  shattered  the  whole  (^f  her  tiem 
'  frame.  The  pumps  w^re  immediately  sounded,  and  in  the 
I    course  of  a  few  minutes  the  water  had  Increased  to  font 

feel."  — Lots  of  the  HcrcuieaJ] 

*  r"  One  nang  wat  instantly  pnt  on  them,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  people  etnpltyed  in  nct/tng  up  rice  from  the  run  of  the 
sliip.  and  heavinK  it  ovt*r,  to  come  at  the  Irak,  if  pm^lMc. 
Ailer  thrfe  or  four  hundmi  han  tvere  thrown  into  the  »i*«i. 
toe  did  net  at  it,  and  found  the  »rafrr  rmthinp  into  the  "hip 
with  astonishing  rapiulty  ;  therefore  we  thrtut  tht'cts,  thirtt. 
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XXX. 

As  day  advanced  the  weather  «ecm*d  to  abate. 
And  then  the  leak  they  reckon*d  to  reduce. 

And  keep  the  ship  afloat,  though  three  fleet  yet 
Kept  two  hand  and  one  chain-pump  still  In  use. 

The  wind  blew  fresh  again :  as  it  grew  late 

A  squall  came  on,  and  while  some  guns  broke  loose, 

A  gust — which  all  descriptive  power  transcends  — 

Laid  with  one  blast  the  ship  on  her  beam  ends.  <* 

XXXI. 

THiere  she  lay,  motionless,  and  seero'd  upset ; 

The  water  left  the  hold,  and  wash'd  the  decks,  * 
And  made  a  scene  men  do  not  soon  forget ; 

For  they  remember  battles,  flres,  and  witrcks. 
Or  any  other  thing  that  brings  regret. 

Or  breaks  their  hopes,  or  hearts,  or  hea«K  or  necks : 
Thus  drownings  are  much  talk*d  of  by  the  dliren. 
And  swimmers,  who  may  chance  to  be  survivors. 

xxxn. 

Immediately  the  masts  were  cut  away. 

Both  main  and  mizen ;  first  the  mizen  went. 

The  main-mast  foUow'd :  but  the  ship  still  lay 
Like  a  mere  log,  and  baflled  our  intent. 

Foremast  and  bowsprit  were  cut  down,  and  they 
Eased  her  at  last  (although  we  never  meant 

To  part  with  all  till  every  hope  was  blighted), 

And  then  with  violence  the  old  ship  righted.  ^ 

xxxm. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  while  thb 
Was  going  on,  some  people  were  unquiet. 

That  passengers  would  find  it  much  amiss 
To  lose  their  lives,  as  well  as  spoil  their  diet ; 

That  even  the  aUe  seaman,  deeming  his 
Days  nearly  o*er,  might  be  disposed  to  riot. 

As  upon  such  occasions  tars  will  ask 

For  grog,  and  sometimes  drink  rum  fh>m  the  cask. 

XXXIV. 

There's  nought,  no  doubt,  so, much  the  spirit  calms 
As  nun  and  true  religion :  thus  it  was. 

Some  plunder'd,  some  drank  spirits,  some  »ung  psalms. 
The  high  wind  made  the  treble,  and  as  bass 

The  hoarse  harsh  waves  kept  time ;  fright  cured  the 
qualms 
Of  an  the  luckless  landsmen's  sea-sick  maws : 

Strange  sounds  of  wailing,  blasphemy,  devotion, 

Clamour*d  in  chorus  to  the  roaring  ocean. 

Jackets,  balet  of  mnsiin,  and  every  thing  of  the  like  descrip- 
tion that  could  be  goc,  into  the  opening."  -^ Lou  t^  tke  Her* 
cules.] 

'  ["  Notwithstanding  the  pumps  discharged  fifty  tons  of 
teater  an  hour,  the  ship  certainly  fnntt  bare  gona  down,  had 
not  our  expedients  been  attended  with  some  success.  The 
pumps,  to  the  excellent  construction  oi  which  I  owe  the  pre- 
serration  of  my  life,  were  made  by  Mr.  Mlann  <tf  London."-^ 
Ibid.] 

*  [•*  At  the  next  day  advanced,  the  weather  appeared  to 
moderate,  the  men  continued  mce^sanrly  at  the  pumps,  and 
every  exertion  was  made  to  heep  the  shi'p  afloat.  Scarce  was 
thl«  clone,  when  a  gntt,  exceeding  in  violence  erery  thing  t^ 
the  kind  I  had  ever  seen,  or  eotild  concave,  laid  the  thipon  her 
beam  endt."  —  Loss  cf  iKe  Centaur.] 

*  ("  The  ship  lay  motionless,  and.  to  all  appearance.  Irre- 
vocably overset.  The  water  forsook  the  hold,  and  appeared 
between  decks."  —  Ibid.] 

*  ["  Immediate  directions  were  ^ven  to  cut  avay  the  main 
and  mrzen  mattt.  trn«ting,  n  hnn  the  ship  rijfrhted.  to  lie  aide 
to  wear  her.  On  cutting  one  or  two  lanynrds,  the  miim- 
matt  went  first  over,  but  without  prodiicing  the  smalle«t 
pffHTt  on  the  ship.  and.  on  cutting  the  lanyard  of  one  »hruud, 
the  main-mast  fallowed.  I  h.id  the  mortiHratinn  to  see  the 
foremnst  and  ho\rspr\t  also  go  orer.  On  this,  the  skip 
immediately  righted  with  great  violence."  —  Ilid.] 
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bad  been  done,  but  tor  > 
Our  Joan,  wbo^  with  sense  beyond  his  ycaxs. 

Got  to  the  splxit-nMmi,  and  stood  before 
It  with  a  pair  of  pi^ols ;  and  their  fears. 

As  if  Death  were  more  dreadful  bj  his  door 
Of  Are  than  water,  spite  of  oaths  and  tears. 

Kept  still  aloof  the  crew,  who,  ere  they  sunk* 

Thooglit  it  woold  be  bfrnming  to  die  drank.  ' 

XXXVL 
"  Give  us  more  grog,"  they  cried,  ••  for  it  wffl  be 

All  one  an  hour  hence.**    Juan  answered,  **  No ! 
Tis  true  that  death  awaits  both  you  and  me. 

But  let  us  die  like  men,  not  sink  bekyw 
like  brutes:  ** — and  thus  hSs  dangerous  post  kept  he,' 

And  none  liked  to  antidpate  the  blow ; 
And  cTen  PcdriUo,  his  most  reverend  tutor. 
Was  for  some  rum  a  disappointed  suitor. 

XJLXVIL 
The  good  old  gentleman  was  quite  aghast. 

And  made  a  loud  and  pious  Lamentation ; 
Bepented  all  his  sins,  and  made  a  last 

IrreYOcable  row  of  reformation ; 
Nothing  should  tempt  him  more  (this  peril  past) 

To  quit  his  academic  occupation. 
In  ctobters  of  the  classic  Salamannii 
To  follow  Juan's  wake,  like  Sancho  Panca. 


But  now  there  came  a  flash  of  hope  once  more ; 

Day  broke,  and  the  wind  lull'd :  the  masts  were  gone. 
The  leak  Increased ;  shoals  round  her,  but  no  shore. 

The  vessel  swam,  yet  still  she  held  her  own. 
They  tried  the  pumps  again,  and  though  before 

Their  desperate  effixts  aeem*d  all  usdess  grown, 
A  glimpse  of  sunshine  set  some  hands  to  bale — 
The  stronger  pnmp'd,  the  weaker  thrumm'd  a  saiL  * 

XTTTX, 

Under  the  vessd^s  keel  the  sail  was  past. 
And  for  the  moment  it  had  some  effect ;  ^ 

But  with  a  leak,  and  not  a  stick  of  mast. 
Nor  rag  of  canvass,  what  could  they  expect? 

But  sdll  'tis  best  to  stru^le  to  the  last, 
Tis  never  too  late  to  be  wholly  wreck'd : 

1  P*  P«rbap«  the  whole  would  have  got  drank,  but  for.**  — 
US.J 

*  "  [  A  midshipman  was  appointed  to  guard  the  spirit-room, 
to  repress  that  unhappr  desire  of  a  devoted  crew  to  die  m  « 
state  of  huoxfcniion.  The  sailors,  though  in  other  respects 
orderljr  in  conduct,  hen  pressed  eagerlj  \xgaa  him." — Lost 
itf  tke  Abergavcmmif.'] 

*  [**  *  Give  us  some  grog,*  they  exclaimed,  *  it  wiU  beaaom 
an  komr  kmce.'  —  *  fknow  ve  must  die,'  replied  the  gallant 
officer,  cooll  r,  *  hmt  let  us  die  like  men ! '  —  armed  iritM  a  brace 
qf  pisiotn  he'  kept  his  post,  eren  while  the  ship  was  sinking.** 
^Ibid.} 

*  [**  However,  bj  great  exertion  of  the  chain-pump,  we 
held  our  oum.  All  who  were  not  seamen  by  profession,  had 
been  employed  in  thrummimg  a  saiL"  — Ibid."] 

*  { **tcAick  was  passed  under  tke  skip's  bottom^  asid 

J  tkougkt  had  some  eifect."  — /ftitf.] 

*  [•'  'T  is  ugiy  dying  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons."  —  MS.] 

7  [*•  Tke  skip  laboured  so  mwcA,  that  I  couid  scarce  kope 
ske  would  swim  till  morning :  our  sulTcrings  were  rery  great 
Jbr  want  of  water.'*  —  Lou  qf  tke  Abergarem^^.] 

*  (  *  Tke  wcaiker  again  tkreaiened^  and  by  noon  it  blew  a 
Stormu  The  ihip  labour «<l  greatly ;  tke  wnter  appeared  in 
the  fore  and  after  hold.  Tke  leatkers  were  nearly  consumed, 
and  tbe  ckntns  of  Ike  pumps,  by  constant  exertion,  and  friction 
of  the  coils,  were  rendered  Almost  useless. "  —  Ibid.] 

*  ["  At  length,  tke  carpenter  came  up  from  below,  and  told 
the  craw,  who  were  working  at  the  imm|>s,  ke  could  do  no 


And  tbaa^  *tis  tme  that  man 

*Tis  not  so  pkaant  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons^  * 


There  winda  and  waves  had  hmni 
tiienoe. 

Without  thdr  will,  they  earned  them  away; 
For  they  were  forced  with  steering  to 

And  never  had  aa  yet  a  qnkt  day 
On  which  they  might  repose,  or  even 

A  jnrymast  or  rudder,  or  could  say 
The  ship  would  swim  an  hour,  whkh,  by  good 
StlD  swam — thou^  not  exactly  like  a  dock. 


The  wind,  in  fiict,  perhaps. 
But  the  ship  labour*d  ao^  they 

To  weather  out  much  longer;  the 
▼as  also  great  with  which  they 

For  want  of  water,  and  their  soHd 
▼as  scant  enough :  in  vain  the 

Was  used — nor  sail  nor  shore 

Nought  but  the  heavy  sea,  and  eoolng 


fiwilrt  hu|ic 


to 

7 


appearu  m  sigBis 


Again  the  weather  threaten'd, — again  blew* 
A  gale,  and  in  the  fore  and  after  hoM 

Water  appear'd ;  yet,  though  the  people 
An  this,  the  most  were  patient,  and 

Until  the  chains  and  kathen 
Of  an  our  pumps: — a 

At  mercy  of  the  waves 

like  human  beings  during  dvn 


roU'd, 


xun. 

Then  came  the  carpenter,  at  last,  with  tean 
In  his  rough  eyes,  and  toU  the  captain,  he 

Could  do  no  more :  he  was  a  man  in  ycaia^ 
And  long  had  voyaged  through  many  a  ttaaof 

And  if  he  wept  at  length  <*,  they  were  not  fears 
That  made  his  eyelids  as  a  woman'^  be. 

But  he,  poor  (feUow,  had  a  wife  and  ddldren.^- 

Two  tilings  for  dying  people  quite  bewildering. 


The  ship  was  evidenfly  settUng  now>o 
Fast  by  the  head ;  and,  an  disttnrtlon  gone. 

Some  went  to  prayers  a^dn,  and  made  a  vow 
Of  candles  to  their  sahits  » —but  there 


Jbrtkews.    Seeing  thetr  eflbrti  nialMS.  mmn  of 
burst  into  tears,  and  wept  Uka  ctaiVhau**— Lost  eg  ike 

M  r  I  percaiTed  Or  «*^  JrttttV  iy  Ar  faai."— Aa<.] 
11  [The  foUowins  extract  is  taken  from  Lord  Bfran*a 


Q> 


copy  of  Erasmus's  Dialogues.  The  deUgMfel  coiloqiiy  «». 
titled  **  Naiifragium  '*  must,  as  it  is  obrtous  fhaa  Ms  lonbblp'a 
pencil-marks,  have  baan  much  in  Us  hands  :~**Aderae 
Anglus  quidam.  qui  pramittebat  monlas  aareoB  VIrgtai 
Wjdsamgamlcse,  si  Tims  attiglsaat 
mittebant  ligno  cruds,  quod  asset  hi  tadi  loon, 
noo  sine  risu,  qui  clarA  voce,  na  noo 
ChrisCophoro,  qui  est  Lutetise  in  sums 
quam  statna,  errram  fiiaram  ammsUtsk 
Todferans  quantum  pofcerat  loentldeaB  iaailcH«t,qai 
proxhnus  assistebat  Uli  nocus,  cuMto  fltami  tclitit,ac 
monuit:  Vide  quid  poUicearis:  atianul  rtnanomaiiiM 
rum  auctionem  Iteias,  noo  fuaria  aoliaada,  Tea  illa,_ 
jam  pressiore,  ne  ridelieat  exaudirat  Chi 
inquit,  latue  1    An  cradis  na  ex 

tigero  terram.  non  daturas  nm  illl  cmdilaBi  aiiincaHB  r* 
"There  was  there  a  certain  Enriiihmin.  wIm 
golden  mountains  to  Our  Lady  of  waMngb— ,  if 
land  again.  Othcn  promised  many  things  to  tta  Wood  of 
the  Cross,  which  was  in  such  a  place.  I  heard  ana,  not  with- 
out laughter,  who,  with  a  dear  roloa,  last  iw  shooid  not  be 
heard,  promised  Christopher,  wlio  is  at  Paris,  an  the  top  oC  n 
church, — a  mount.-tin  more  trulr  than  a  stMn 
oondi^  as  big  as  ke  was  kamteif,    Wban,  bawttag  < 
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To  pay  them  with  ;  and  some  look*d  o*er  the  bow ; 
Some  hoisted  out  the  boats ;  and  there  was  one 
That  begg'd  Pedrillo  fur  an  al»olution, 
Who  told  him  to  be  damn'd — In  his  confiislon.  i 

XLV. 
Some  lash*d  them  In  their  hammocks ;  some  put  on 

Their  best  clothes,  as  if  going  to  a  &lr ; 
Some  cursed  the  day  on  which  they  saw  the  sun. 

And  gnash*d  their  teeth,  and,  howling,  tore  their 
And  others  went  on  ti»  vhey  had  begun,  [hair ; 

Getting  the  boats  out,  being  well  aware. 
That  a  tight  boat  will  live  in  a  rough  sea. 
Unless  with  breakers  close  beneath  her  lee.  * 

XLVI. 
The  worst  of  all  was,  that  in  their  condition. 

Having  been  several  days  in  great  distress, 
'Twas  difficult  to  get  out  such  provision 

As  now  might  render  their  long  suflfering  leas : 
Men,  even  when  dying,  dislike  Inanition ;  > 
'    Their  stock  was  damaged  by  the  weather's  stress : 
Two  casks  of  biscuit,  and  a  keg  of  butter, 
Were  all  that  could  be  thrown  Into  the  cutter. 

XLVIL 
But  In  the  long-boat  they  contrived  to  stow 

Some  pounds  of  bread,  though  Injured  by  the  wet ; 
Water,  a  twenty-gallon  cask  or  so ; 

Six  flasks  of  wine ;  and  they  contrived  to  get 
A  portion  of  their  beef  up  firom  below,  < 

And  with  a  piece  of  pork,  moreover,  met 
But  scarce  enough  to  serve  them  for  a  lundieon— 
Then  there  was  rum,  eight  gallons  in  a  puncheon. 

XLVm. 
The  other  boats,  the  yawl  and  pinnace,  had 

Been  stove  In  the  beginning  of  the  gale ;  » 
And  the  long-boat* s  condition  was  but  bad. 

As  there  were  but  two  blankets  for  a  sail,  ^ 
And  one  oar  for  a  mast,  which  a  young  lad 

Threw  In  by  good  luck  over  the  ship's  rail ; 
And  two  boats  could  not  hold,  for  less  be  stored. 
To  save  one  half  the  people  then  on  board. 

ZLIZ. 
'Twas  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters;  like  a  veil, 

u  he  could,  the  nan  reltonlwi  this  ofltar.  •»  •«ltt^B^«| 
that  hr  dune*  •tood  next,  known  to  hfan,  touched  him  with 
his  elbow.aDd  Mid—*  Hare  a  ear*  what  youpromlM ;  though 
▼ou  make  an  auction  of  all  your  Roods,  you'll  not  be  fue  to 
nay/  Then  he  fajn,  with  a  voice  now  lower,  to  wit,  lert 
thriitopher  ihould  hear,—*  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool ;  do 
Tou  think  I  speak  f^om  my  heart  ?  If  once  I  touch  land,  1 01 
not  give  him  atallow  candle.' "—  Glabki'*  Tramlaiion,} 


»  ["You 


You  cannot  iniagine,'V  says  Cardtaal  de  Rett,  (who 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  In  the  Gulf  of  Lj?")—  ^^J* 
horror  of  a  great  storm:  you  eon  tu  little  tmagme  tAe  ruu- 
euieqfit.  Every  body  were  at  their  prayers,  or  were  con- 
fess!^ themselres.  The  prirau  captain  of  the  galley  caused, 
in  the  greatest  height  of  the  danger.  Am  embrotderrd  ooatmtd 
his  red  tear/  to  be  brought  to  hhn,  saying,  that  a  tni« 
Spaniard  ought  to  die  bearing  hU  king's  marks  of  distinction. 
Hesat  hlmseif  down  in  hU  great  elbow  chair,  and  with  hU 
foot  struck  a  poor  Neapolitan  in  the  chops,  who,  not  being 
able  to  stand,  was  erawling  along,  orylng  out  «loud,  Senhor 
Don  Fernando,  por  I'amor  de  Dios,  confession.  The  captain, 
when  he  struck  him,  said  to  him.  *  Inimigo  de  Dios  piedes 
confession  I '  and  on  my  representing  to  hun,  that  his  inMr- 
ferencewas  not  rlcht.  he  said  that  that  old  man  gave  oflhnoe 
to  the  whole  galier.  A  Sicilian  Obeerrantlne  monk  waa 
preachhig  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mast,  that  St.  Frands  had 
appeared  to  him,  and  had  assured  him  that  we  »|»ould  not 
perish.  I  should  never  hare  done,  were  I  to  deacribe  all  the 
ridiculous  sights  that  are  seen  on  these  occasions."] 

«  r*»  Some  appeared  perfectly  resigned,  weni  to  their  Aam- 
inoc*«.  and  desired  their  m<sssmates  to  task  them  ins  others 
were  for  securing  themsclYes  to  gratings  and  small  rafts ;  but 


Y^lch,  If  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  fW>wn 
Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask'd  but  to  aasaO.  7 

Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown. 
And  grimly  darkled  o*er  the  foces  pale. 

And  the  dim  desolate  deep :  twelve  days  had  Fear 

Been  their  fomlUar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

L. 

Some  trial  had  been  making  at  a  raft. 

With  little  hope  in  such  a  rolling  sea, 
A  sort  of  thing  at  which  one  would  have  laugh'd,  > 

If  any  laughter  at  such  times  could  be. 
Unless  with  people  who  too  much  have  quaff'd. 

And  have  a  kind  of  wild  and  horrid  glee. 
Half  epUeptical,  and  half  hysterical :  — 
Their  preservation  would  have  been  a  miracle. 

LL 

At  half-past  eight  o'clocik,  booms,  hencoops,  spars. 
And  all  things,  for  a  chance,  had  been  cast  loose. 

That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars,  9 
For  yet  they  strove^  although  of  no  great  use: 

There  was  no  light  hi  heaven  but  a  few  stars. 
The  boats  put  off  o'ercrowded  with  their  crews ; 

She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port. 

And,  going  down  head  fovcmost — sunk,  in  short  lo 

LIL 
Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  Ikrewell — 

Then  shrlek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave, — 
Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadftil  yell,  >> 

As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 
And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  hell. 

And  down  she  snck'd  with  her  the  whirling  wvre. 
Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy. 
And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

UIL 
And  first  one  unlveral  shriek  there  rush'd. 

Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  Uke  a  crash 
Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  hush'd. 

Save  the  wHd  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 
Of  billows ;  but  at  Intervals  there  gush'd. 

Accompanied  with,  a  convulsive  splash, 
A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  soma  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony.  <* 

the  most  predominant  Idea  was  that  <if  pmHing  om  tkeir  beti 
and  cleamett  dotkes.  The  boats  were  got  over  the  side."  — 
Jthergu  wmjf  .J 

*  r**M«n  will  prove  Inmfry,  eveo  when  next  perdltSon.** 
•— KS.J 

*  [**Bi^tbagsofrioa.j<v>tosfa4rwAw.SBdaMMir9«iMs. 
Hip  qf  tmted  bitf  and  porkt  were  put  into  the  long-boat,  as 
proTisioos  for  the  whole.**  —  Wreck  pftke  Sfdnejf.\ 

*  [**  The  yaseltmusSMiraloncsids  and  sunk.**— CSeiKosir.] 

*  [One  oar  was  erected  for  a isigfii  wgil,  aod  theoCher  brat 
to  the  breadth  of  the  UamketsM  «  Mil."- Lose  qT  the  IFW- 
linglom  Tramport.} 

7  [••  Which  being  withdrawn,  discloses  but  the  flrown 

Of  one  who  hates  ua,  so  the  ni^t  was  shown,"  ttc. — MS.] 

*  [**As  ritfU  had  been  mentioned  by  the  carpenter.  I 
thought  it  right  to  make  the  attempt.  It  was  impossible  fbr 
any  man  to  deceive  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  saved  on 
a  raft  in  such  a  sea  as  this."—  Cmlostr.j 

*  ["  Spars,  teems,  kemeoope,  and  ewer^f  thing  buoyant,  were 
therefore  east  loeee,  that  the  men  might  have  some  chance  to 
sare  themselves.**  —  Ime  ifftha  Pamdora,] 

10  [<*  We  had  scarcely  quitted  the  ship,  when  she  gave  a 
heavy  lareh  to  port,  and  them  went  down,  head  Jbremoet.*' — 
Lad9Hoban.J 

>t  ['*  At  this  instant,  one  of  the  offlcers  told  the  captain  she 
was  going  down,  and  bidding  1dm  flurewcU,  leapt  overboard  : 
the  crew  had  Just  Ume  to  leap  overboard,  which  they  did,  ut- 
tering a  most  dreadJkipeiL"— Pandora.] 

IS  [How  accurately  has  Byron  described  the  whole  progress 
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uv. 

The  boats,  as  stated,  had  got  ofT  before, 
And  in  them  crowtled  several  of  the  crew ; 

And  yet  their  present  hope  was  hardly  more 
Than  what  it  had  been,  for  so  strong  it  blew» 

There  was  slight  chance  of  reaching  any  shore ; 
And  then  they  were  too  many,  though  so  few^ 

Nine  in  the  cutter,  thirty  in  the  boat, 

Were  counted  in  them  when  they  got  afloat. 

LV. 
All  the  rest  perish'd ;  near  two  hundred  souls 

Had  left  their  bodies ;  and  what's  worse,  alas  I 
lYhen  over  Catholics  the  ocean  rolls. 

They  must  wait  several  weeks  before  a  mass 
Tiskes  off  one  peck  of  purgatorial  coals, 

Because,  till  people  know  what's  come  to  pass. 
They  won't  lay  out  their  money  on  the  dead — 
It  costs  three  francs  for  every  mass  that's  said. 

LVL 
Juan  got  into  the  long-boat,  and  there 

Contrived  to  help  Pedrillo  to  a  phux ; 
It  seem'd  as  if  they  had  exchanged  their  care. 

For  Juan  wore  the  magisterial  fece 
Which  courage  gives,  while  poor  PedrfUo's  pair 

Of  eyes  were  crying  for  their  owner's  case : 
Battlsta,  though,  (a  name  call'd  shortly  TiU) 
Was  lost  by  getting  at  some  aqua- vita. 

Lvn. 

Pedro,  his  valet,  too,  he  tried  to  save. 
But  the  same  cause,  conducive  to  his  loss, 

IfCft  him  so  drunk,  he  jump'd  into  the  wave. 
As  o'er  the  cutter's  edge  he  tried  to  cross. 

And  so  he  found  a  wine-and- watery  grave ; 
They  could  not  rescue  him  although  so  dose. 

Because  the  sea  ran  higher  every  minute. 

And  for  the  boat — the  crew  kept  crowding  in  it 

LVIIL 
A  small  old  spaniel, — which  had  been  Don  Jose's, 

His  father's,  whom  he  lo\'ed,  as  ye  may  think. 
For  on  such  tilings  the  memory  reposes 

With  tenderness — stood  howling  on  the  brink. 
Knowing,  (dogs  have  such  intellectual  noses !) 

No  doubt,  the  vessel  was  about  to  sink ; 
And  Juan  caught  him  up,  and  ere  he  stepp'd 
Off,  threw  him  in,  then  after  him  he  leap'd.  > 

LIX. 
He  also  stuiTd  his  money  where  he  could 

About  his  person,  and  Pedrillo's  too, 
\nio  let  him  do,  in  fiict,  whatever  he  would. 

Not  knowing  what  himself  to  say,  or  do. 
As  every  rising  wave  his  dread  renew'd ; 

But  Juan,  trusting  they  might  still  get  through. 
And  deeming  there  were  remedies  for  any  iU, 
Thus  re-embark*d  his  tutor  and  his  spanieL 

or  a  ihipwreck,  to  the  final  eataOropke  f  —  Sia  Jomc  BASaow : 
History  of  the  Bounty. '\ 

1  ["  The  boat,  being  fastened  tp  the  liggini^,  was  no  sooner 
cleared  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  water,  ihiin  a  dog  of  mine 
came  to  me  running  along  the  gunwale.  /  took  him  in."  — 
Shifnereck  qfthe  Betsey. '\ 

s  ["  It  blew  a  violent  storm,  so  that  between  the  seas  the 
sail  was  becalmed ;  and  when  on  the  top  <tf  the  %oave^  it  was 
too  muck  to  be  set,  but  we  could  not  venture  to  take  it  in,  for 
we  were  in  very  imminent  danger  and  distress  ;  tAe  sea  curl- 
ing over  the  stem  of  the  boat,  which  obliged  us  to  bale  tcith 
all  our  might.**—  Bligh's  Open  Boat  yavtgaiion.  See  Bar- 
aow'j  Eventful  History ^  p.  U9.] 


<D 
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Twas  a  rough  night,  and  blew  so  stffliy  yct» 
That  the  sail  was  becalm'd  between  the 

Though  on  the  wave"^  high  top  too  much  to  set^ 
They  dared  not  take  it  in  for  all  the  bncae: 

Each  sea  curi'd  o'er  th«  stem,  and  kept  them 
And  made  them  bale  without  a  moment^ 

So  that  themselves  as  well  as  hopes  were  damp'd* 

And  the  poor  little  cutter  qnkkly  swamp'd. 

LXL 
Nine  souls  more  went  in  her :  the  kmg-lMWt  sUH 

Kept  above  water,  with  an  oar  for  mast. 
Two  bhmkets  stitch'd  together,  answering  ill 

Instead  of  sail,  were  to  the  oar  made  fost; 
Though  every  wave  roll'd  mcnaring  to  fill. 

And  present  peril  all  befove  surpass'd,* 
They  grieved  for  those  who  perish'd  with  the 
And  also  for  the  Uscuit-cada  and  hotter. 

LXIL 
The  son  rose  red  and  fiery,  a  sore  sign 

Of  the  continuance  of  the  gale :  to  nm 
Before  the  sea  until  it  should  grow  fine. 

Was  all  that  for  the  present  could  be  done : 
A  few  tea-spoonfiils  of  their  ram  and  wine 

Were  served  out  to  the  people,  who  begun^ 
To  foint,  and  damaged  bread  wet  through  the 
And  most  of  them  had  little  dothes  but  ngi. 

LXnL 
They  counted  thirty,  crowded  in  a  space 

AVhich  left  scarce  room  for  motion  or  cxertkii 
They  did  their  best  to  modify  their  case. 

One  half  sate  up,  though  numb'd  with  the 
While  t'  other  half  were  laid  down  in  their  place. 

At  watch  and  watch ;  thus,  shivering  like  Uie 
Ague  in  its  cold  fit,  they  flll'd  their  boat. 
With  nothing  but  the  sky  for  a  great  coat  > 

LZIV. 
'TIs  very  certain  the  desire  of  life 

Prolongs  it :  this  is  obvioos  to  physicians, 
When  patients,  neither  plagued  with  friends 

Survive  through  very  desperate  coodltionsy 
Because  they  still  can  hope,  nor  shines  the  knifo 

Nor  shears  of  Atiopos  before  their  visions : 
Despair  of  all  recovery  spoib  longevity. 
And  makes  men's  miseries  of  alarming  brevity. 

LXV, 

Tis  said  that  persons  living  on  annuities 

Are  longer  lived  than  others, — Qod  knows  why. 

Unless  to  plague  the  grantors, — yet  so  true  it  Is^ 
That  some,  I  really  think,  do  never  die : 

Of  any  creditors  the  worst  a  Jew  it  Is, 

And  thtU  's  their  mode  of  fhmlshing  sopply : 

In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  way. 

Which  I  fbund  very  troublesome  to  pay. 


I: 


s  (**  Before  it  was  dark,  «  hlmdtei  was  dlscotered  in 
boat.    This  was  immediateljr  bent  to  one  of  tlM  strecrbcra, 
and  under  it,  as  a  sail,  we  scudded  all  night,  tai  < 
being  swallowed  by  every  wate.** —  Cemlmmr.} 


*  i**TkesKnroseredandJlery,atmrehsiieaUom^a 
gale  of  wind.  —  We  conld  do  nothing  more  than  nm  bdbre 
the  sea.  —  /  served  a  lea-spoon/kt  tjf  rwm  to  foers 
The  bread  we  found  was  damagpd  and  rotten." — JSugh.] 


*  ["  As  our  lodging  was  rery  wretched  and 
want  of  room,  I  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  deflact,  bj  puttiQi; 
ourseWes  at  watch  and  watch  ;  so  that  one  Ao^T  always  sai  op, 
while  the  other  half  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  witk 
nothing  to  comer  vs  but  the  Amskm.**— Atf.] 
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LXVL 
*Tis  thus  with  people  In  an  open  boat. 

They  live  upon  the  lore  of  life,  and  bear 
More  than  can  be  bdievedt  or  eren  thought. 

And  stand  like  rocks  the  tempest's  wear  and  tear ; 
And  hardship  still  has  been  the  sailor's  lot. 

Since  Noah's  ark  went  cruising  here  and  there ; 
She  had  a  curious  crew  as  well  as  cargo, 
Like  the  first  old  Greek  privateer,  the  Aigo. 

LXVn. 
But  man  Is  a  carnivorous  production. 

And  roust  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a  day ; 
ne  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction. 

But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have  prey ; 
Although  his  anatomical  construction 

Bears  vegetables,  in  a  grumbling  way. 
Tour  labouring  people  think  beyond  all  question. 
Beef;  veal,  and  mutton,  better  for  digestion. 

LXVIIL 
And  thus  It  was  with  this  our  hapless  crnw ; 

For  on  the  third  day  there  came  on  a  calm, 
And  though  at  first  their  strength  It  might  renew, 

And  lying  on  their  weariness  like  balm, 
Lull'd  them  like  turtles  sleeping  on  the  blue 

Of  ocean,  when  they  woke  they  felt  a  qualm. 
And  feQ  all  ravenously  on  their  provision. 
Instead  of  hoarding  it  with  due  precision. 


The  consequence  was  easily  foreseen — 

They  ate  up  all  they  had,  and  drank  their  wine. 

In  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  then 

On  what,  in  fhct,  next  day  were  they  to  dine  ? 

They  hoped  the  wind  would  rise,  these  foolish  men  I 
And  carry  them  to  shore ;  these  hopes  were  fine. 

But  as  they  had  but  one  oar,  and  that  brittle, 

It  would  have  been  more  wise  to  save  their  victuaL 

LXX. 

The  fourth  day  came,  but  not  a  breath  of  air, ' 
And  Ocean  slumber'd  like  an  unwean'd  child : 

The  fifth  day,  and  their  boat  lay  floating  there. 
The  sea  and  sky  were  blue,  and  dear,  and  mild— 

With  their  one  oar  (I  wish  they  had  had  a  pair) 
What  could  they  do  ?  and  hunger's  rage  grew  wild  i 

So  Juan's  spaniel,  spite  of  his  entreating, 

Was  kill'd,  and  portion'd  out  fiir  present  eating.  > 

LXXL 
On  the  sixth  day  they  fSed  upon  his  hide, 
And  Juan,  who  had  still  refused,  because 

^  [*'  The  fourth  daj  ouae,  and  not  a  breath  of  air»  Ac."— 
Bliuq.] 

'  C"  The  fourth  day  w«  began  to  BuiTer  esceedinglj  from 
hunger  and  thirst.  I  then  seized  my  dog,  and  plunged  my 
knife  into  its  throat.  W«  cauffht  his  blood  in  the  hat,  re- 
ceiving in  our  hands  and  drinkinff  what  ran  orer ;  we  after- 
wards drank  in  turn  out  of  the  hat,  and  felt  ourselret  re- 
freshed." ~  Shipwreck  qfthe  Betsep.] 

3  [**  Now,  howerer.  when  Mr.  Byron  was  at  home  with 
his  dog,  a  party  came  to  tell  him  their  necessities  were  such, 
that  they  must  eat  the  dog,  or  starre.  In  spite  of  Mr.  B.'» 
desire  to  presenre  the  faithfVil  animal,  thev  took  him  by  force 
and  kflicd  him.  Thinking  he  was  entitled  to  a  share,  he  par- 
took of  their  repast.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  recollecting 
the  spot  where  the  dog  was  killed,  he  went  to  it,  and  was  glad 
to  make  a  meal  of  the  pawt  and  skin,**  —  Comuodorb  B  vaoii's 
NarrtUive.\ 

4  TThe  fact  of  men.  In  extreme  cases,  destroying  each  other 
for  tne  sake  of  appeasing  hunger,  is  but  too  well  established 
—and  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  raft  of  tha  French  frigate 


The  creature  was  his  fhther*s  dog  that  died. 
Now  feeling  all  the  vulture  in  his  jaws. 

With  some  remone  received  (though  first  denied) 
As  a  great  favour  one  of  the  fore-paws,' 

MThlch  he  divided  with  Pedrillo,  who 

Devour'd  it,  longing  fbr  the  other  toa 

LXXIL 
The  seventh  day,  and  no  wind  —  the  burning 
sun 

Bllster'd  and  soorch'd,  and,  stagnant  on  the  sea. 
They  lay  like  carcasses ;  and  hope  was  none. 

Save  in  the  brcete  that  came  not ;  savagely 
They  glared  upon  each  other — all  was  done. 

Water,  and  wine,  and  food, — and  you  might  see 
The  longings  of  the  cannibal  arise 
(Although  they  spoke  not)  in  their  wolfish  eyes. 

LXXUI. 

At  length  one  whiaper'd  his  companion,  who 
Whisper'd  another,  and  thus  it  went  rotmd. 

And  then  into  a  hoarser  murmur  grew. 

An  ominous,  and  wild,  and  desperate  sound ; 

And  when  his  comrade's  thought  each  suflferer  knew, 
T  was   but   his   own,    suppress'd    till  now,  he 
found  .* 

And  out  they  spoke  of  lots  for  flesh  and  blood. 

And  who  should  die  to  be  his  fellow's  food.  * 

LXXIY. 

But  ere  they  came  to  this,  they  that  day  shared 
Some    leathern    caps,    and    what   remain'd    of 
shoes; 

And  then  they  look'd  around  them,  and  despalr'd. 
And  none  to  be  the  sacrifice  would  choose ; 

At  length  the  lots  were  torn  up  ^  and  prepared. 
But  of  materials  that  much  shock  the  Muse— 

Having  no  paper,  for  the  want  of  better. 

They  took  by  force  firom  Juan  Julia's  letter. 

LXXV. 

The  lots  were  made,  and  mark*d,  and  mix'd,  and 
handed. 

In  silent  horror  0,  and  their  distribution 
Lull'd  even  the  savage  hunger  which  demanded. 

Like  the  Promethean  vulture,  this  pollution ; 
None  in  particular  had  sought  or  plann'd  it, 

'Twas  natiire  gnaw'd  them  to  this  resolution. 
By  which  none  were  permitted  to  be  neyter— 
And  the  lot  fell  on  Juan's  luckless  tutor. 


MMuM,  when  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  AfHca,  and  also  on 
tha  rock  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  tho  Nautilus  frlgata  was 
lost.  —  Sib  John  Babbow.] 

*  ["  Being  driren  to  distress  for  want  of  food,  they  aoaked 
tJkeirtkoes,  and  two  kairy  caps  which  were  among  them,  in 
the  water ;  which  being  rendered  soft,  each  partook  of  them. 
But  day  after  day  having  passed,  and  the  cravings  of  hunger 
pressing  hard  upon  them,  Uiey  fell  upon  the  norrlble  and 
dreadful  expedient  of  eating  eacti  other  ;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  contention  about  who  should  become  the  food  of  the 
others,  they  cast  lots  to  dctermina  the  tuiknr" -^  St^^rmgt 
qftke  Crew  qftke  TkomoM.} 

*  ["  ne  lotM  were  drawn :  the  captain,  sommoning  all  hit 
strength,  wrote  upon  slips  of  paper  tlie  name  of  each  man, 
folded  them  up,  put  them  Into  a  hat,  and  shook  them  together. 
The  crew,  meanwhile,  preserved  an  awful  siienee  ;  each  eye 
was  flx<>d  and  each  mouth  open,  while  terror  was  strongly 
impressed  upon  every  countenance.  The  unhr.ppy  ncrson, 
with  manly  fortitude,  resigned  himself  to  his  miserable  asso- 
ciates."—/'amiiitf  m  the  American  Ship  Peggy •] 
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He  but  requested  to  be  bled  to  death  : 

The  nuKeon  had  his  instruments,  and  bled  > 

Fedrillo,  and  so  gently  ebb'd  his  breath, 

Tou  hardly  could  perceive  when  he  was  dead. 

He  died  as  bom,  a  Catholic  in  fkith. 
Like  most  in  the  belief  in  which  they  *re  bred. 

And  first  a  little  cnidflz  he  Uss'd, 

And  then  held  out  his  Jugular  and  wrist 

LXXVIL 
The  surgeon,  as  there  was  no  other  fee. 

Had  his  first  choice  of  morseUi  for  his  pains ; 
But  being  thirstiest  at  the  moment,  he 

Preferr'd  a  draught  from  the  ikit-flowing  veins  :  * 
Fart  was  divided,  part  thrown  in  the  sea. 

And  such  things  as  the  entrails  and  the  bndns 
Begaled  two  sharks,  who  fbllow'd  o'er  the  billow  — 
The  sailors  ate  the  rest  of  poor  Fedrillo. 

LXXVIII. 
The  sailors  ate  him,  all  save  three  or  four, 

Who  were  not  quite  so  fond  of  animal  Ibod ; 
To  these  was  added  Juan,  who,  before 

Weftising  his  own  spaniel,  hardly  could 
Feel  now  his  appetite  increased  much  more ; 

"T  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should. 
Even  in  extremity  of  their  disaster. 
Dine  with  them  on  his  pastor  and  his  master. 

LXXIX. 

*T  was  better  that  he  did  not ;  for,  in  feet. 
The  consequence  was  awful  in  the  extreme  ; 

For  they,  who  were  most  ravenous  in  the  act. 

Went  rsging  mad^  —  Lord!  how  they  did  blas- 
pheme ! 

And  foam  and  roll,  with  strange  convulsions  rack'd. 
Drinking  salt-water  like  a  mountain-stream. 

Tearing,  and  grinning,  howling,  screeching,  swearing, 

And,  with  hyena-laughter,  died  despairing. 


Their  numbers  were  much  thinn*d  by  this  infliction. 
And  all  the  rest  were  thin  enough.  Heaven  knows ; 

And  some  of  them  had  lost  their  recollection. 
Happier  than  they  who  still  perceived  their  woes ; 

But  others  ponder'd  on  a  new  dissection. 
As  if  not  wam'd  suflldentiy  by  those 

Who  had  already  perish*d,  suffering  madly, 

For  having  used  their  appetites  so  sadly. 

■  i^Hertq*i«ttedtobebUatodealk,tk€9mTgeomhtAR^'mith 
them,  and  haviof  kit  case  <^  auirmmemta  in  bU  pockeC  vhoo 
ha  quitted  the  ship.'*  —  Thomas.} 

*  [**  No  sooner  had  the  fatal  instrument  touched  the  vein, 
than  the  operator  applied  his  parched  lips,  and  drank  the 
biood  aa  it  Jlowai,  while  the  rest  anxiously  watched  the 
Tfcdai's  departlDK  breath,  that  they  might  proceed  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  whicL  preyed  upon  tnem  to  so  firightfUl  a  de- 


*  C**  Thoee  who  glutted  tberoselvee  with  human  flesh  and 
gore,  and  whose  stomachs  retained  the  unnatural  fbod,  soon 
perished  with  raging  intanity,"  Ac.  —  Jbid.} 

<  r**  Another  expedient  we  had  frequent  recnurse  to.  find- 
ing It  supplied  our  muuchs  with  temporary  moisture,  was 
ekewHtg  any  substance  we  could  find,  generally  a  bit  of 
canrass,  oreren  Arod."— Jwno.] 

*  [**  On  the  2Sth.  at  noon,  we  cauffht  a  noddy.  I  divided  it 
bilo  eighteen  portious.  In  the  evening  wo  caught  two  boobies." 
—  BUCH.] 

*  [*«  Quandb  ebbe  detto  cib,  con  gli  occhi  torti 

Ripreie  11  teschlo  mi9«ro  co'  denil. 
Che  fViro  all'  osso,  come  d'un  can  fortl." 

The  pasM«R  is  thus  powerfully  reudurud  by  Dante's  last 
translator,  Mr.  Ichubod  Wright  — 


<T\z=z 


And  next  they  thought  upon  the  master^  mate, 
Asfettest;  but  he  saved  himself  becaiae. 

Besides  being  much  averse  from  such  a  fete. 
There  were  some  other  reasons :  the  flnt  was, 

He  liad  been  rather  indlspoaed  of  late; 
And  that  which  chiefly  proved  his  saving  daose^ 

Was  a  small  prewnt  made  to  him  at  GmUs, 

By  generd  subscriptloo  of  the  ladles. 

KXXXll 
Of  poor  Fedrillo  iwnHhing  still  remain'd. 

But  was  used  sparingly,  —  some  were  afraid. 
And  othen  still  thdr  appetites  oonstrrin'd. 

Or  but  at  times  a  little  supper  made ; 
All  except  Juan,  who  throo|^iottt  abstainVI, 

Chewfaig  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  some  lead :  * 
At  length  thej  caught  two  boobies^  and  a  noddy,* 
And  then  they  left  off  eating  the  dead  body. 

T.TgXlIT 

And  if  Fedrillo's  fete  shouki  shocking  be, 

Bemember  Ugolino  ^  condescends 
To  eat  the  head  of  his  arch-enemy 

The  moment  after  he  politely  ends 
His  tale:  if  foes  be  food  in  hdl,  at  sea 

*T  Is  surely  fhir  to  dine  upon  our  friends. 
When  shipwreck's  short  aOowanoe  grows  too 
Without  being  much  more  horrible  than  Dante^ 

LXZZIV. 
And  the  same  night  there  fell  a  shower  of  rain. 

For  which  their  mouths  gaped,  like  the  cracks  of 
earth 
When  dried  to  summer  dust ;  tUl  taught  by  pain. 

Men  really  know  not  what  good  water's  worth ; 
If  you  had  been  in  Turkey  or  in  Spain, 

Or  with  a  ihndsh'd  boat's-crew  had  your  berth. 
Or  in  the  desert  heard  the  camel's  bdl, 
Tou  'd  wish  yourself  where  Truth  is  ^in  a  wdL 

LXXXY. 

It  poured  down  torrents,  but  they  wen  no  ridier 
Until  they  found  a  ragged  piece  of  sheet. 

Which  served  them  as  a  sort  of  spongy  pitcher. 
And  when  they  deem'd  its  moisture  was  complete^ 

They  wrung  It  out,  and  though  a  thirsty  ditcher  f 
Ifi^t  not  have  thought  the  scanty  dranght  so  sweet 

As  a  ftiU  pot  of  porter,  to  their  thinking 

They  ne'er  till  now  had  known  the  Joys  of  drinking. 

**  Then  both  my  hands  tbroogfa  aognish  I  did  taltos 
And  they,  suppodng  that  tnm  want  of  food 
1  did  so,  sudden  raised  theraselTee  upright. 
And  said  _*  O  fkther,  len  wiU  be  our  pain. 
If  thou  wilt  feed  on  us :  thou  didst  bestow 
This  wretched  flesh — *t  is  thine  to  take  again :  * 
Then  was  I  calm,  lest  they  the  more  showd  grieve. 
Two  dajB  all  silent  we  remaln'd.    O  Umu 
Hard  Earth  t  Why  didst  thou  not  beneath  as  daave  ? 
Four  days  our  agonies  had  been  delaf*d 
When  Caddo  at  my  ftet  his  body  threw. 
Exclaiming, '  Father,  why  sot  give  us  aid  ?  * 
He  died— and  as  distinct  as  here  I  stand 
I  saw  the  three  fall  one  by  one,  beibre 
The  sixth  day  closed:  then,  groping  with  my  hand, 
1  felt  each  wretched  corpse,  for  sight  had  faird : 
Two  dajs  I  call'd  on  those  who  were  no  more  — 
Then  hunger,  stronger  even  tliaa  grief.  prcvail*d.** 
This  said— aside  ms  peng^fkU  eyes  were  tkrowm. 
And  with  his  tteth  again  the  skuU  he  tore^ 
fierce  as  a  dog  It  gnaw  the  perm  bone, 

Sifermo,  c  xxx.  v.  90.] 
7  [**  In  the  evening  there  came  on  a  squall,  which  brought 
the  most  seasonable  relief,  as  It  was  accompanied  with  Keary 
rain :  we  had  no  means  of  rarchtng  it,  but  Xn  spreading  out 
our  clothes ;  catching  the  drops  as  they  toi,  or  agnecsit^ 
them  ami  of  oar  dotlies."  ~.  Cnsawr.] 
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LXXXYL 
And  fhelr  baked  lips,  with  many  a  bloody  crack, 

Suck*d  in  the  moisture,  which  like  nectar  strcam*d ; 
Their  throats  were  ovens,  their  iwoln  tongues  were 
black. 

As  the  rich  man's  in  bell,  who  vainly  scream*d 
To  beg  the  beggar,  who  could  not  rain  back 

A  drop  of  dew,  when  every  drcp  had  seem*d 
To  taste  of  heaven — If  this  be  true,  indeed* 
Some  Christians  have  a  cocnibrtable  creed. 

LXXXYIL 
There  were  two  frthers  in  this  ghastly  crew. 

And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 
Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view, 

But  he  died  eariy ;  and  when  he  was  gone. 
His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 

One  glance  at  him,  and  said,  **  Heaven's  wHl  be 
I  can  do  nothing,"  and  he  saw  him  thrown  [done  1 
Into  the  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan.  & 

LXZXVUL 
The  other  flither  had  a  weaklier  child. 

Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate ; « 
But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  &te ; 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled. 

As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  his  ftther^s  heart, 
With  the  deep  deadly  thought,  that  they  must  part 

TiXXXTX. 
And  o*er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 

Bh  eyes  ftt>m  off  his  fkoe,  but  wiped  the  foam 
Ftom  his  pole  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gased. 

And  when  the  wish*d-fiir  shower  at  length  was  come. 
And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glased, 

Brlghten'd,  and  for  a  moment  seem*d  to  roam, 
He  squeeied  fhmi  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 
Into  his  dying  child's  mouth— but  in  vain.  * 

ZC. 
The  boy  expired  —  the  fkther  held  the  day. 

And  look'd  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 
Death  left  no  doubt,  and  tiie  dead  burthen  lay 

Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past, 

t  r*  Mr.  Wtd0*t  b07,  a  aiomt  keaUkf  tad,  died  eartg,  and 
almott  without  a  groMi ;  white  ■nothar,  of  tho  larae  age.  but 
of  a  lau  promiiing  appaaranoa,  b^  out  much  longer.  Their 
Cithers  were  both  in  the  fore-top,  when  the  boyi  were  taken 
lU.  Wade,  hearing  of  his  son's  illness,  answered,  with  In- 
difference, that  he  could  do  notkfmgM  AAn,  and  left  him  to 
his  &te."  — Juno.} 

s  [**  Tke  other  father  hurried  down.  Bj  that  time  only 
three  or  four  planks  of  the  quarter-deck  remained,  just  orer 
the  weather-quarter  gallery.  To  thU  spot  the  unhappy  man 
led  hU  son,  making  him  Cut  to  the  nil,  to  prerent  his  being 
washed  away."  — /6^tf.] 

s  [••  Whenerer  the  boy  mu  teiud  with  a  fit  of  retching, 
the  other  lifted  him  up  and  wiped  away  the  Jbam  from  hi$ 
Upag  and  if  a  shower  came^  he  made  him  open  hi*  mouth  to 
receive  the  drops,  or  meatXj  squeeaed  them  into  it  from  a  rag," 
—Ibid,} 

*  [*'  In  this  affecting  situation  both  remained  four  or  Are 
days,  tsatheboy  expired.  The  unfortunate  parent,  as  If  un- 
willing  to  beliere  the  fact,  raised  the  body,  looked  unUf^Ulu  at 
It,  and  when  be  could  no  kmger  entertain  any  doubt,  watched 
it  in  sOenoe  until  it  was  carried  qiTbyseai  then  wrapping 
himself  in  a  piece  of  canrass,  stmh  down^  and  rose  no  more  ; 
though  he  must  have  Ured  two  dars  longer,  as  we  Judged 
ttam  thoouivering  qf  his  limbs,  when  a  ware  broke  orer 
him."  — iOMf.] 

*  [This  sublime  and  terrific  description  of  a  shipwreck  is 
strangely  and  disgustingly  broken  br  tridts  of  low  humour  and 
buffoonery ;  —  and  wo  pass  immediately  from  the  moons  of 
an  agonising  father  fainting  over  his  famished  son,  to  face- 
tious stories  of  Juan's  Ijepglng  tho  paw  of  hli  father's  dog, 
and  refusing  a  slice  of  his  tutor  t  —  as  if  it  were  a  fine  thing  to 


He  watch*d  it  wistfully,  until  away 

*T  was  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein  *t  was  cast  i* 
Then  he  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  shivering, 
And  gave  no  sign  of  life,  save  his  limbs  quivering,  b 

XCL 

Now  overhead  a  rainbow,  bursting  through 

The  scattering  clouds,  shone,  spanning  the  dark  sea. 

Resting  its  bright  base  on  the  quivering  blue ; 
And  all  within  its  arch  appear*d  to  be 

Clearer  than  that  without,  and  its  wide  hue 
Wax'd  broad  and  wavinji^  like  m  banner  fi'ee. 

Then  changed  like  to  a  bow  that's  bent,  and  ttien 

Forsook  the  dim  eyes  of  these  shipwreck'd  men. 

zcn. 

It  changed,  of  course ;  a  heavenly  cameleon, 
The  airy  child  of  vapour  and  the  sun. 

Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion. 
Baptised  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun. 

Glittering  like  crescents  o*er  a  Turk*s  pavilion. 
And  blending  every  colour  into  one,' 

Just  like  a  black  eye  in  a  recent  scuiBe 

(For  sometimes  we  must  box  without  the  muffle). 

zcnL 

Our  shipwreck*d  seamen  thought  it  a  good  omen  — 
It  is  as  well  to  think  so,  now  and  then ; 

*T  was  an  old  custom  of  the  Greek  and  Koman, 
And  may  become  of  great  advantage  when 

Folks  are  discouraged  ^  and  most  surely  no  men 
Had  greater  need  to  nerve  themselves  again 

Than  these,  and  so  this  rainbow  look*d  like  hope  «> 

Quite  a  celestial  kaleidoscope.  ? 

XCIV. 

About  this  time  a  beautiftil  white  Urd, 

Webfooted,  not  unlike  a  dove  in  size 
And  plumage  (probably  it  might  have  err*d 

Upon  its  course),  pass'd  oft  before  their  eyes. 
And  tried  to  pereh,  although  it  saw  and  heard 

The  men  within  the  boat,  and  in  this  guise 
It  came  and  went,  and  flutter'd  round  them  till 
Night  Ml:  —this  seem'd  a  better  omen  stilL  8 

be  hard-hearted,  and  pity  and  eampasskm  wer«  fit  only  to  be 
lauglied  at —  Jktfiikt. 

**  I  will  answer  your  friend,  who  otjacts  to  the  quick  sae> 
cession  of  fun  ana  grarity,  as  If  in  that  case  the  grarity  did 
not  (In  intention,  at  least,)  heighten  the  tan.  His  meti4>hor 
is,  that  *  we  are  norer  scorched  and  drenched  at  the  same 
time.*  Blessings  on  his  experience  1  Ask  him  these  questions 
about  *  scorching  and  drenching.*  Did  he  nerer  play  at 
cricket,  or  walk  a  mile  in  hot  weather  ?  Did  he  nerer  splU  a 
dish  of  tea  orer  himself  in  handing  the  cup  to  his  charmer,  to 
the  great  shame  of  his  nankeen  breeches  ?  Did  he  nerer  swim 
in  the  sea  at  noonday  with  the  sun  in  his  ejrea  and  on  his 
head,  which  all  the  foam  of  ocean  cquld  not  cool  ?  Did  he 
never  draw  his  foot  out  of  too  hot  water,  d— nlng  his  eyes 
and  his  valet's  ?  Did  he  nerer  tumble  into  a  rirer  or  lake,  fish- 
ing, and  sit  In  his  wet  clothes  In  the  boat,  or  on  the  bank,  af- 
terwards, *  scorched  and  drenched,'  like  a  true  sportsman  ? 
*  Oh  for  breath  to  utter  I  —  but  make  him  my  compliments  { 
he  is  a  drrer  fellow  for  all  that  —  a  rerv  derer  fellow." — 
Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray.   Aug.  IS.  1819.] 

*  ["  Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise  Him  that  made  It; 
rery  beautiful  it  is  In  its  brightness ;  it  encomnasses  the 
hearens  with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  01  the  Most 
High  hare  bended  It."  —  5oii  qfSiraeh.] 

'  [An  instrument,  iuTented  by  Sir  Darid  Brewster,  which 
pleases  the  eye  br  an  eTer-rarring  succession  of  splendid 
tints  and  symmetrical  forms,  ana  Yuts  been  of  great  serrice  in 
suggesting  patterns  to  our  manufacturers.] 

1  [**  About  this  time  a  beautiful  ichitebird,  web-fooled^  and 
not  unlike  a  dove  in  stxe  and  plumage,  horered  orer  the 
mast-head  of  the  cutter,  aiul,  notwithstanding  the  pitching 
of  the  boat,  frequently  attempted  to  perch  on  it,  and  continuea 
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xcv. 

But  in  this  cxse  I  also  must  remark, 

*T  was  well  this  bird  of  promise  did  not  perch. 

Because  the  taclde  of  our  shattered  bark 
Was  not  so  safe  for  roosting  as  a  church ; 

And  had  it  been  the  dove  fhxn  Noah's  ark. 
Returning  there  fhmi  her  successfiil  search, 

THiich  in  their  way  that  moment  chanced  to  fUl, 

They  would  have  eat  her,  oUve>branch  and  aU. 

XCVI. 

With  twilight  it  again  came  on  to  blow, 
But  not  with  violence  ;  the  stars  shone  out. 

The  boat  made  way ;  yet  now  they  were  so  low. 
They  knew  not  where  nor  what  they  were  about ; 

Some  tencied  they  saw  land,  and  some  said  **  No  I " 
The  frequent  Ibg-banks  gave  them  cause  to  doubt  — 

Some  swore  that  they  heard  breakers,  others  guns,  i 

And  all  mistook  about  the  latter  once. 

XCVTL 
As  morning  broke,  the  light  wind  died  away, 

When  he  who  had  the  watch  sung  out  and  swore. 
If  *t  was  not  land  that  rose  with  the  sun's  ray. 

He  wish*d  that  land  he  never  might  see  more ;  < 
And  the  rest  rubb*d  their  eyes  and  saw  a  bay. 

Or  thought  they  saw,  and  shaped  their  counc  far 
For  shore  it  was,  and  gradually  grew  [shore ; 

Distinct,  and  high,  and  palpable  to  view. 

XCVIIL 
And  then  of  these  some  part  burst  into  tean. 

And  others,  looking  with  a  stupid  stare,  > 
Could  not  yet  separate  their  hopes  from  fears. 

And  seem'd  as  if  they  had  no  Axrther  care ; 
While  a  few  pray'd — (the  ftrst  time  for  some  years) — 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  three  were 
Asleep :  they  shook  them  by  the  hand  and  head. 
And  tried  to  awaken  them,  but  found  them  dead. 

XCIX. 

The  day  before,  fast  sleeping  on  the  water. 
They  found  a  turtle  of  the  hawk's-bUl  kind. 

And  by  good  fortune,  gliding  softly,  caught  her,  ^ 
^Vhich  yielded  a  day's  life,  and  to  their  mind 

Proved  even  still  a  more  nutritious  matter. 
Because  it  left  encouragement  behind  : 

They  thought  that  in  such  perils,  more  than  chance 

Had  sent  them  this  for  their  deliverance. 

C. 
The  land  appear'd  a  high  and  rocky  coast. 

And  higher  grew  the  mountains  as  they  drew. 
Set  by  a  current,  toward  it :  they  were  lost 

In  various  conjectures,  for  none  knew 

to  fluti/T  there  tHI  dark,  Trifline  as  tW»  dreamttanc*  may 
appeju*.  it  wu  ct>iisi(i«>nHl  by  us  Ail  a«  a  prvpttioui  omen."  — 
Lou  nftJke  l^»dy  Hui*art.] 

<[**  I  found  It  npcMMrr  to  mutlon  the  p«opI«  analntt  beinn 
deccired  by  th«  ajip^atance  qf  land,  or  oillluif  out  till  they 
>»ere  couvlhietl  (if  the  reaiity,  nuire  <r»pvcially  as  /ttg-hatUu 
are  oil^ii  misLikcn  lor  Unil :  svveral  of  the  poor  fellows 
nevertheless  rt>{>(>.irodiy  ex<  l-iiinml  theff  beard  breakeri,  and 
•oin«  the  '  rr'n/f  <{/'i:tiMS.*'  — //"(/•  J 

•  ["  At  tertfuth  one  qf  them  broke  into  a  most  tmrnoHerate 
svearfng  fit  <(f  Jtff.  which  1  could  not  restrain,  and  declared, 
that  he  had  never  teen  land  in  Mia  life,  if  what  he  now  saw 
wa$  tiot  land."  —  CfHtumr.] 

»  f"  Th«  Joy  at  a  speedy  relief  affected  ns  all  fn  a  moat  re- 
markable wav.  Manv  burst  into  tears  ;  some  looked  at  each 
other  with  a  stnpiti  stare,  as  if  duutttful  of  the  reality  of  what 
Ihev  saw  ;■  while  several  were  in  such  a  lethartric  condition, 
that  no  animating  wurds  could  rousa  them  to  exertion.    At 


To  what  part  of  the  earth  they  had  been  tost. 

So  changeable  had  been  the  winds  that  blew  ; 
Some  thought  it  was  Mount  iiStna,  some  the  Ughlandi 
Of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  or  other  islands^ 

CL 

Meantime  the  current,  with  a  rising  gale. 
Still  set  them  oowards  to  the  wdoome  shovc^ 

Like  Charon's  bark  of  spectres,  dull  and  pale: 
Their  living  freight  was  now  reduced  to  four. 

And  three  dead,  whom  their  strength  could  not  avmfl 
To  heave  into  the  deep  with  those  before. 

Though  the  two  sharks  still  fbUow'd  them,  and  dash'd 

The  spray  into  their  fooes  as  they  splash'd. 

CIL 
Famine,  despair,  cold,  thirst,  and  heat,  had  done 

Their  work  on  them  by  turns,  and  thinn'd  them  to 
Such  things  a  mother  had  not  known  her  son 

Amidst  the  skeletons  of  that  gaunt  crew ;  * 
By  night  chill'd,  by  day  scorched,  thus  one  by  one 

They  perish'd,  until  wither*d  to  these  fiew. 
But  chieity  by  a  species  of  self-slaughter. 
In  washing  down  Pedrillo  with  salt  water. 

cm. 

As  they  drew  nigh  the  land,  which  now  was  seen 

Unequal  in  its  anpect  here  and  there. 
They  felt  the  freshness  of  its  growing  green. 

That  waved  in  forest^tops,  and  smooth'd  the  air. 
And  feu  upon  their  glased  eyes  like  a  screen 

From  glistening  waves,  and  skies  so  hot  and  bare^ 
Lovely  seem'd  any  ol^ect  that  should  sweep 
Away  the  vast,  salt,  dread,  eternal  deep. 

CIV. 
The  shore  look*d  wild,  without  a  trKe  of  man. 

And  girt  by  fbrmidable  waves ;  but  they 
Were  mad  (br  land,  and  thus  their  course  they  ran. 

Though  right  ahead  the  roaring  breakers  lay: 
A  reef  between  them  also  now  began 

To  show  its  boiling  surf  and  bounding  spray. 
But  finding  no  place  for  their  landing  better. 
They  ran  the  boat  for  shore, — and  overset  her.* 

CV.  - 

But  in  his  native  stream,  the  Guadalquivir, 
Juan  to  lave  his  youthfid  limbs  was  wont ; 

And  having  learnt  to  swim  in  that  sweet  ilver. 
Had  often  tum*d  the  art  to  some  account: 

A  better  swimmer  you  could  scarce  see  ever. 
He  could,  perhaps,  have  pass'd  the  HcDespoDt, 

As  once  (a  feat  on  which  ourselves  we  prided) 

Leander,  Mr.  Fkenhead,  and  I  did.  7 


i« 


(l;-- 


for  many  days,  they  providootiallir  t 
jtoatmg  asleep  on  the  smtfaee  qfttke 


this  affecting  period,  I  proposed  oflbrfng  op  our 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  mtracttloos  deUTenaee.'*'— j 
Hobart.} 

*  [**  After  taavlnf  suffered  the  horrors  of  boBfer  sad  thirst 

took  a  ttmaU  turtle  whUat 

icr.**  — 7^kMMs.a 

*  ["  Our  bodies  were  nothing  but  skin  and  bone*,  oar 
limbs  were  (m\\  of  sores,  and  we  were  clothed  in  rags.  An  in- 
different spectator  would  have  been  at  a  loaa  which  bkmI  to 
admire,  the  eyes  of  famine  sparlding  at  immediate  relief,  or  the 
horror  of  their  presenrert  at  the  sight  of  so  many  i 
whose  ghastly  counteoances,  if  the  cause  had  been 
wouid  rather  hare  excited  terror  than  pity.**— Buoa.] 

*  [" They  dlscorered  \mbA  Hghi okead,  and  stewed  forH. 
There  being  a  very  heavy  surf^  they  endeavoored  to  torn  the 
boat's  head  to  it,  which,  iVom  weakness,  they  were  nnable  to 
complete,  and  soon  afterwards  the  btnU^^ietJ'^'^ 
Deserters  from  St.  Hetena,} 

7  [See  ami,  p.  645.1 
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CVL 

So  here,  though  fUnt,  emaciated,  and  stark* 
He  buoy'd  his  boyish  limbs,  and  stroTe  to  ply 

With  the  quick  wave,  and  gain,  ere  it  was  dark. 
The  beach  which  lay  before  him,  high  and  dry : 

The  greatest  danger  here  was  trook  a  shark. 
That  carried  ofT  his  neighbour  by  the  thigh  ; 

AS  for  the  other  two,  they  could  not  swim, 

St>  nobody  arrived  on  shore  but  him. 

CVIL 
Nor  yet  had  he  arrived  but  for  the  oar, 

Which,  providentially  for  him,  was  wash*d 
Just  as  his  feeble  arms  could  strike  no  more. 

And  the  hard  wave  o*erwhelmed  him  as  *t  was  dash*d 
Within  his  grasp  ;  he  clung  to  It,  and  sore 

The  waters  beat  while  he  thereto  was  lashM  ; 
At  last,  with  swimming,  wading,  scrunbling,  he 
Roli'd  on  the  beach,  half-senseless,  tram  the  sea : 

cvni. 

There,  breathless,  with  his  digging  nails  he  clung 
Fast  to  the  sand,  lest  the  returning  wave. 

From  whose  reluctant  roar  his  life  he  wrung, 
Should  suck  him  back  to  her  insatiate  grave  : 

And  there  he  lay,  fiill  length,  where  he  was  flung, 
Before  the  entrance  of  a  cliff-wom  cave. 

With  ju5t  enough  of  life  to  feel  its  pain. 

And  deem  that  it  was  saved,  perhaps,  in  vain. 

cnc 

With  slow  and  stsggering  effort  he  arose. 
But  sunk  again  upon  his  bleeding  knee 

And  quivering  hand ;  and  then  he  lookM  for  those 
Who  long  had  been  his  mates  upon  the  sea ; 

But  none  of  them  appear'd  to  share  hb  woes. 
Save  one,  a  corpse,  from  out  the  famish'd  three, 

Who  died  two  days  before,  and  now  had  found 

An  unknown  barren  beach  for  burial  ground. 

ex. 

And  as  he  gazed,  his  dizzy  brain  spun  fkst. 
And  down  he  sunk ;  and  as  he  sunk,  the  sand 

Swam  round  and  round,  and  all  his  semes  pass'd  : 
He  fell  upon  his  side,  and  his  stretch'd  hand 

Droop'd  dripping  on  the  oar  (their  Jury-mast), 
And,  like  a  wither'd  lily,  on  the  land 

His  slender  fhirae  and  pallid  aspect  lay 

As  fair  a  thing  as  e'er  was  form'd  of  clay. 

CXI. 

How  long  in  his  damp  trance  young  Juan  lay 
He  knew  not,  for  the  earth  was  gone  for  him, 

And  Time  had  nothing  more  of  night  nor  day 
For  his  congealing  blood,  and  senses  dim  ; 

And  how  this  heavy  fidntness  pass'd  away 

He  knew  not,  till  each  painAil  pulse  and  limb. 

And  tingling  vein,  scem'd  throbbing  back  to  life. 

For  Death,  though  vanquish'd,  still  retired  with  strife. 

cxn. 

Uis  eyes  he  open'd,  shut,  again  unclosed, 
For  all  was  doubt  and  diz2ine8S  i  he  thought 

He  still  was  in  the  boat,  and  had  but  dozed. 
And  felt  again  with  his  despair  o'erwrought. 

And  wish'd  it  death  in  which  he  had  reposed. 
And   then  once  more  his  feelings  back    were 
brought. 

And  slowly  by  his  swimming  eyes  was  seen 

A  lovely  female  face  of  seventeen. 


cxnL 

*T  was  bending  close  o*er  his,  and  the  small  mouth 
Seem'd  almost  prying  into  his  for  breath ; 

And  chaflng  him,  the  soft  warm  hand  of  youth 
Recall'd  his  answering  spirits  back  from  death ; 

And,  bathing  his  chill  temples,  tried  to  soothe 
Each  pulse  to  animation,  till  beneath 

Its  gentle  touch  and  trembling  care,  a  sigh 

To  these  kind  efforts  made  a  low  reply. 

CXIV. 
Then  was  the  cordial  pour'd,  and  mantle  flung 

Around  his  scarce-dad  limbs ;  and  the  fiiir  arm 
Raised  higher  the  faint  head  which  o'er  it  hung ; 

And  her  transparent  cheek,  all  pure  and  warm, 
Pillow*d  his  death-like  forehead ;  then  she  wrung 

His  dewy  curls,  long  drench*d  by  every  storm ; 
And  watch*d  with  eagerness  each  throb  that  drew 
A  sigh  finom  his  heaved  bosom— and  hers,  too. 

CXV. 

And  lifting  him  with  care  into  the  cave. 
The  gentle  girl,  and  her  attendant, — one 

Toung,  yet  her  elder,  and  of  brow  less  grave. 
And  more  robust  of  figure, — then  begun 

To  kindle  fire,  and  as  the  new  flames  gave 
Light  to  the  rocks  that  roof  'd  them,  which  the  sun 

Had  never  seen,  the  maid,  or  whatsoe'er 

She  was,  appear'd  distinct^  and  tall,  and  fidr. 

CXVL 
Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold. 

That  sparkled  o*er  the  auburn  of  her  hair. 
Her  clustering  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  roU'd 

In  braids  behind  ;  and  though  her  stature  were 
Even  of  the  highest  for  a  female  mould. 

They  nearly  rcach'd  her  heel ;  and  in  her  air 
There  was  a  something  which  bespoke  command, 
As  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  land. 

cxvn. 

Her  hair,  I  said,  was  auburn;  but  her  eyes 

Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  the  same  hue, 

Of  downcast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 
Deepest  attraction ;  for  when  to  the  view 

Forth  fh>m  its  raven  fHnge  the  tall  gl:nce  flies. 
Ne'er  with  such  force  the  swiftest  arrow  flew  ; 

*T  is  as  the  snake  late  coil'd,  who  pours  his  length, 

And  hurls  at  once  his  venom  and  his  strengO. 

cxvni.* 

Her  brow  was  white  and  low,  her  cheek's  pure  dye 
Like  twilight  rosy  stIU  with  the  set  sun  ; 

Short  upper  Up — sweet  lips  I  that  make  us  sigh 
Ever  to  have  seen  such  ;  for  she  was  one 

Fit  for  the  model  of  a  statuary, 

(A  race  of  mere  impostors,  when. all's  done — 

I  've  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real. 

Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal),  i 

CXIX. 
I H  tell  you  why  I  say  so,  for  'tis  Just 

One  should  not  rail  without  a  decent  cause : 
There  was  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust 

I  ne'er  saw  jubtice  done,  and  yet  she  was 
A  frequent  model ;  and  if  e'er  she  must 

Yield  to  stem  Time  and  Nature*s  wrinkling  laws, 
They  will  destroy  a  face  which  mortal  thought 
Ne'er  compass'd,  nor  less  mortal  chisel  wrought. 

'  ["  A  set  of  humbnir  rascals,  when  all  *s  done  — . 
Tre  teen  much  tincr  women,  ripcand  real. 
Than  all  the  nonsensa  of  tbetr  d       d  Uleal.**—  MS. 
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CXX. 

And  such  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  cave : 

Her  dress  was  very  different  tram  the  Spanish, 

Simpler,  and  yet  of  colours  not  so  grave ; 
For,  as  yon  know,  the  Spanish  women  banish 

Bright  hues  when  out  of  doors,  and  yet,  while  wave 
Around  them  (what  J  hope  wiU  never  vanish) 

The  ^fty^w^nA  and  the  mantilla,  they 

Seem  at  the  same  time  mystical  and  gay. 

CXXL 
But  with  our  damsel  this  was  not  the  case : 

Her  dress  was  many-colour'd,  finely  spun  ; 
Her  locks  currd  negligently  round  her  fkce. 

But  through  them  gold  and  gems  proftuely  shone : 
Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  hice 

Flow'd  In  her  veil,  and  many  a  precious  stone 
Flash*d  on  her  little  hand ;  hut,  what  was  shocking^ 
Her  small  snow  feet  had  slippers,  but  no  stocking. 

cxxn. 

The  other  female's  dress  was  not  unlike. 

But  of  inferior  materials :  she 
Had  not  so  many  ornaments  to  strike. 

Her  hair  had  silver  only,  bound  to  be 
Her  dowry ;  and  her  veil,  in  form  alike. 

Was  coarser ;  and  her  air,  though  firm,  less  free ; 
Her  hair  was  thicker,  but  less  long ;  her  eyes 
As  black,  but  quicker,  and  of  smaller  sise. 

CXXIIL 
And  these  two  tended  him,  and  cheer'd  him  both 

With  food  and  raiment,  and  those  soft  attentions, 
Which  are — (as  I  must  own) — of  female  growth. 

And  have  ten  thousand  delicate  inventions : 
They  made  a  most  superior  mess  of  broth, 

A  thing  which  poesy  but  seldom  mentions. 
But  the  best  dish  that  e*er  was  cook*d  since  Homer's 
Achilles  order'd  dinner  for  new  comers. 


I  *11  ten  you  who  they  were,  this  female  pair. 
Lest  they  should  seem  princesses  in  disguise ; 

Besides,  I  hate  all  mystery,  and  that  air 
Of  dap-trap,  which  your  recent  poets  prise ; 

And  so,  in  shcnt,  the  giris  they  really  were 
They  shall  appear  before  your  curious  eyes. 

Mistress  and  maid  ;  the  flcit  was  only  daughter 

Of  an  old  man,  who  lived  upon  the  water. 

cxxv. 

A  fisherman  he  had  been  In  his  youth. 
And  still  a  sort  of  fisherman  was  he ; 

But  other  speculations  were,  in  sooth. 
Added  to  his  connection  with  the  sea. 

Perhaps  not  so  respectable.  In  truth : 
A  little  smuggling,  and  some  piracy. 

Left  him,  at  last,  the  sole  of  many  masters 

Of  an  ill-gotten  million  of  piastres. 

CXXVL 
A  fisher,  therefore,  was  he, — though  of  men. 

Like  Peter  the  Apostle,  —  and  he  flsh'd 
For  wandering  merchant-vessels,  now  and  then. 

And  sometimes  caught  as  many  as  he  wish*d  ; 
The  cargoes  he  confiscated,  and  gain 

He  sought  in  the  slave-market  too,  and  dish'd 
Full  many  a  morsel  for  that  Turkish  trade. 
By  which,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  may  be  made. 


He  was  a  Greek,  and  on  his  Ide  had  baUt 
(One  of  the  wild  and  smaller  Cydadet) 

A  very  handsome  house  ftnm  out  his  guilt. 
And  there  he  lived  exceeding  at  cne ; 

Heaven  knows  what  cash  he  got  or  blood  he  wsStt, 
A  sad  old  fellow  was  he,  if  yon  pleaae ; 

But  this  I  know,  it  was  a  spadons  bnikUnb 

Full  of  baibaiic  carvings  pahit,  and  gilding. 

CZXYHL 
He  had  an  only  dangfater,  eall*d  Haid^ 

The  greatest  hdress  of  the  Eastern 
Besides,  so  very  beantiftd  was  she. 

Her  dowry  was  as  nothing  to  her 
Still  in  her  teens,  and  like  a  lovely 

She  grew  to  womanhood,  and 
B^ected  seversl  suitors,  just  to  leant 
How  to  accept  a  better  in  Us  toiiL 


tietwecD  whilct 


And  walking  oat  npon  the  beach,  bdov 

The  diff,  towards  sunset,  on  that  day  she  found. 
Insensible, — not  dead,  but  ncsriy  so^ — 

Don  Juan,  almost  femish'd,  and  half  dnwB*d  s 
But  being  naked,  sbe  was  shock'd,  yon  know. 

Yet  deem*d  hersdf  hi  common  ptty  bmmd, 
Asferaainherlay,  '■to  take  him  in, 

A  stranger"  dying,  with  so  whits  a  d±L 

CXUL 

But  taking  him  into  her  fiither^  lioaae 
Was  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  save. 

But  Uke  conveying  to  the  cat  the  moose. 
Or  people  in  a  trance  into  their  grava 

Because  the  good  old  man  had  so  modi 
Unlike  the  honest  Arab  thieves  so 

He  would  have  hospitably  cured  the 

And  sdd  him  instantly  when  out  of  danger. 

CXXXL 
And  therefore,  with  her  maid,  she  thought  It  bcrt 

(A  virgin  always  on  her  maid  relies) 
To  place  him  in  the  cave  for  present  rest : 

And  when,  at  last,  he  open*d  his  black  eyci^ 
Their  charity  increased  about  thdr  gwat; 

And  their  compassion  grew  to  such  a  siai^ 
It  open*d  half  the  turnpike-gates  to  heaven— 
(SL  Paul  says,  'tis  the  toll  which  must  be  given.) 
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They  made  a  fire, — bat  such  a  fire  as  they 
Upon  the  moment  could  contrive  with  soeh 

Materials  as  were  cast  up  round  the  bay, — 

Some  broken  planks,  and  oars,  that  to  the  toocfa 

Were  neariy  tinder,  since  so  long  they  lay 
A  mast  was  almost  crumbled  to  a  cmtdi ; 

But,  by  God*s  grace,  here  wrecks  were  hi  sodi  plenty. 

That  there  was  fud  to  have  fomlah'd  twenty. 


& 


CXXXITT. 
He  had  a  bed  of  fors,  and  a  pdisse. 

For  Haidie  stripped  her  sables  off  to  make 
His  couch ;  and,  that  he  might  be  more  at 

And  warm,  in  case  by  chance  he  should  awake^ 
They  also  gave  a  petticoat  ^;rieoe,  > 

She  and  her  maid, — and  promised  by  daybfcak 
To  pay  him  a  flnesh  visit,  with  a  dish 
For  breakfiist,  of  eggs,  coffee,  bread,  and  fish. 

1  r«AiMlsQciiabedorftin,uKlapcllns.**^llS] 
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cxxxiv. 

And  thus  they  left  him  to  his  lone  repose : 
Juan  slept  like  a  top,  or  like  the  dead, 

Who  sleep  at  last,  perhaps  (God  only  knows). 
Just  for  the  present ;  and  in  his  luU'd  head 

Not  even  a  vision  of  his  former  woes  [spread  ^ 

Throbb'd  in  accursed  dreams,  which  sometimes 

Unwelcome  visions  of  our  former  years. 

Till  the  eye,  cheated,  opens  thick  with  tears. 

cxxxv. 

Young  Juan  slept  all  dreamless :  — but  the  maid. 
Who  smooth*d  his  pillow,  as  she  left  the  den 

Look'd  back  upon  him,  and  a  moment  stay'd,' 
And  tum'd,  believing  that  he  call*d  again. 

He  slumber'd ;  yrt  she  thought,  at  least  she  said 
(The  heart  will  slip,  even  as  the  tongue  and  pen). 

He  had  pronounced  her  name — but  she  forgot 

That  at  this  moment  Juan  knew  it  not 

CXXXYL 

And  pensive  to  her  &ther*s  house  she  went. 

Enjoining  silence  strict  to  Zoe,  who 
Better  than  her  knew  what,  in  UcU  she  meant. 

She  being  wiser  by  a  year  or  two : 
A  year  or  two's  an  age  when  rightly  spent. 

And  Zoe  spent  hers,  as  most  women  do. 
In  gaining  all  that  useful  sort  of  knowledge 
Which  is  acquired  in  Nature's  good  old  college. 


CXXXVIL 
The  mom  broke,  and  found  Juan  slumbering  still 

Fast  in  his  cave,  and  nothing  dash'd  upon 
His  rest ;  the  rushing  of  the  neighbouring  rill. 

And  the  young  beams  of  the  excluded  sun, 
Troubled  him  not,  and  he  might  sleep  his  fill ; 

And  need  he  had  of  slumber  yet,  for  none 
Had  suffered  more — his  hardships  were  comparative  ' 
To  those  related  in  my  grand-dad's  **  Narrative."  > 

cxxxvnL 

Not  so  Haid^ :  she  sadly  toss'd  and  tumbled. 
And  started  fh>m  her  sleep,  and,  turning  o'er, 

Dream'd  of  a  thousand  wrecks,  o'er  which  she  stum- 
bled. 
And  handsome  corpses  strew'd  upon  the  shore ; 

And  woke  her  maid  so  early  that  she  grumbled. 
And  call'd  her  father's  old  slaves  up,  who  swore 

In  several  oaths — Armenian,  Turk,  and  Greek— 

They  knew  not  what  to  think  of  such  a  freak. 

CXXXIX. 

But  up  she  got,  and  up  she  made  them  get. 
With  some  pretence  about  the  stm,  that  makes 

Sweet  skies  just  when  he  rises,  or  is  set ; 
And  tis,  no  doubt,  a  sight  to  see  when  breaks 


C- 


which  often  ipresd. 


And  come  like  opening  hell  upon  the  mind. 

No '  iMuelesi  fitliric,'  but  *  a  wreck  tiehind.'  '*  -.  MS.] 

*  [**  Had  e'er  escaped  more  dangers  on  the  deep ;  — 

And  thoee  who  are  not  drown'd.  at  least  may  sleep.'* — 
MS.] 

»  [Entitled  "A  Narratlre  of  the  Honourable  John  Byron 
(Commodore  In  a  late  expedition  round  the  world),  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  great  distresses  suffered  by  himself  and 
his  companions  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  from  the  year  1740, 
till  their  arrival  In  England,  1746;  written  by  Himself." 
This  narratlTc,  one  of  the  moet  interesting  that  ever  ap- 
peared, was  published  in  1768.] 

C«  "  Wore  for  a  husband— or  some  such  like  brute.'* — MS.] 

*  ^        ^  ,  t '•although  of  late 

r  re  changed,  for  some  few  years,  the  day  to  ntghL"—  MS.] 

*  [In  the  year  17M,  Dr.  Franklin  published  a  most  inge- 
nious essay  on  the  adranUget  of  early  rising,  as  a  mere  piece 
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Bright  Phoebus,  while  the  mountains  stUl  are  wet 

AVith  mist,  and  every  bird  with  him  awakes. 
And  night  is  flung  off  like  a  mourning  suit 
Worn  for  a  husband,— or  some  other  brute.  ^ 

CXL. 
I  say,  the  sun  is  a  most  glorious  sight, 

I  've  seen  him  rise  fiill  oft,  hideed  of  late 
I  have  sat  up  on  purpose  all  the  night,  & 

Which  hastens,  as  physicians  say,  one's  fitte ; 
And  so  all  ye,  who  would  be  in  the  right 

In  health  and  purse  \  begin  your  day  to  date 
From  daybreak,  and  when  coflin'd  at  fourscore. 
Engrave  upon  the  plate,  you  rose  at  four.  7 

CXLL 
And  Haid^  met  the  morning  fkce  to  &ce ; 

Her  own  was  freshest,  though  a  feverish  flush 
Had  dyed  it  with  the  headlong  blood,  whose  race 

From  heart  to  cheek  is  curb'd  into  a  blush. 
Like  to  a  torrent  which  a  mountain's  base, 

That  overpowers  some  Alpine  river's  rush. 
Checks  to  a  lake,  whose  waves  in  circles  spread ; 
Or  the  Bed  Sea  >- but  the  sea  is  not  red.  • 

CXLIL 
And  down  the  cliff  the  island  virgin  came. 

And  near  the  cave  her  quick  light  footsteps  drew. 
While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame. 

And  young  Aurora  klss'd  her  lips  with  dew. 
Taking  her  for  a  sister ;  Just  the  same 

Mistake  you  would  have  made  on  seeing  the  two^ 
Althcngh  the  mortal,  quite  as  ftvsh  and  fiair. 
Had  all  the  advantage,  too,  of  not  being  air.  9 

CXLni. 
And  when  into  the  cavern  Haid^  stepp'd 

All  timidly,  yet  rapidly,  she  saw 
That  like  an  infknt  Juan  sweetly  slept ; 

And  then  she  stopp'd,  and  stood  as  if  in  awe 
(For  sleep  b  awftil),  and  on  tiptoe  crept 

And  wrapt  him  closer,  lest  the  air,  too  raw. 
Should  reach  his  blood,  then  o'er  him  still  as  death 
Bent,  with  hush'd  lips,  that  drank  his  scarce-drawn 
breath. 

CXLIY. 
And  thus  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying 

Who  die  in  righteousness,  she  lean'd ;  and  there 
AU  tranquilly  the  shipwreck'^  boy  was  lying. 

As  o'er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stirless  air : 
But  Zoe  the  meantime  some  eggs  was  frying. 

Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youthftil  pair    • 
Must  breakfast,  and  betimes — lest  they  should  ask  it, 
She  drew  out  her  provision  from  the  basket 

• 

of  economy.  He  estimates  the  saving  thai  might  be  made  In 
Parts  alone,  by  using  sunshine  instead  qf  candies,  at  ninety, 
six  millions  of  French  Urres,  or  four  mUliont  sterling  per 
annum.  ^  Hill.] 

7  [The  plan  of  oolng  to  bed  early,  and  rising  beUmes,  has 
been  called  the  golden  rule  for  the  attainment  of  health  and 
long  life.  It  is  sanctioned  by  various  proverbial  expressions ; 
and  when  old  people  have  been  examined,  regarding  the 
causes  of  their  long  life,  they  uniformly  agreed  In  one  par- 
ticular.—that  they  went  to  bed  early,  and  rose  early Sia 

JOHM  SiNCLAIB.] 

*  ["  My  opinion  Is,  that  it  Is  from  the  large  trees  or  plants 
of  rnral,  spread  every  where  over  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea, 
perfectly  in  imitation  of  planta  on  land,  that  it  has  obtained 
this  name."  —  Brucb.] 

•  [ "  Just  the  same 

As  at  this  moment  I  shoi;ld  like  to  do ;  — 

But  I  have  done  with  klMes  —  having  kiis'd 

AU  those  that  would— regreUbig  those  1  miu'd."*  MS.] 
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CXLV. 

She  knew  that  the  best  feeling  must  have  \ictual. 
And  that  a  shipwreck*cl  youth  would  hungry  be ; 

Besides,  being  less  in  love,  she  yawn*d  a  little. 

And  felt  her  veins  chill'd  by  the  neighbouring  sea ; 

And  so,  she  cook'd  their  breakfiut  to  a  tittle ; 
I  Gan*t  say  that  she  gave  them  any  tea, 

But  there  were  eggs,  flruit,  coffee,  bread,  fish,  honey. 

With  Sdo  wine, — and  all  for  love,  not  money. 

CXLVL 
And  Zoe,  when  the  eggs  were  ready,  and 

The  coffee  made,  would  foin  have  waken'd  Juan  ; 
But  Haidue  stopp'd  her  with  her  quick  small  hand. 

And  without  word,  a  sign  her  finger  drew  on 
Her  Up,  which  Zoe  needs  must  understand ; 

And,  the  first  breakfiist  spoilt,  prepared  a  new  one. 
Because  her  mistress  would  not  let  her  break 
That  sleep  which  seem*d  as  it  would  ne*er  awake. 

CXLVIL 
For  still  he  lay,  and  on  his  thin  worn  check 

A  purple  hectic  play'd  like  dying  day 
On  the  snow-tops  of  distant  hills ;  the  streak 

Of  sufferance  yet  upon  his  forehead  lay, 
Where  the  blue  veins  look'd  shadowy,shrunk,  and  weak ; 

And  his  bbck  curls  were  dewy  with  the  spray, 
Which  weigh'd  upon  them  yet,  all  damp  and  sal^ 
Miz'd  with  the  stony  vapours  of  the  vault 

CXLVHL 
And  she  bent  o*er  him,  and  he  lay  beneath, 

Hush*d  as  the  babe  upon  its  mother's  breast, 
Droop'd  as  the  willow  when  no  winds  can  breathe, 

Lull'd  like  the  depth  of  ocean  when  at  rest  ^ 
Fair  as  the  crowning  rose  of  the  whole  wreath. 

Soft  as  the  callow  cygnet  in  its  nest ; 
In  short,  he  was  a  very  pretty  fellow. 
Although  his  woes  had  tum*d  him  rather  yellow. 

CXLDL 

He  woke  and  gased,  and  would  have  slept  again. 
But  the  fair  fkce  which  met  his  eyes  forbade 

Those  eyes  to  close,  though  weariness  and  pain 
Had  further  sleep  a  further  pleasure  made ; 

For  woman's  fiu:e  was  never  form'd  in  vain 
For  Juan,  so  that  even  when  he  pray'd 

He  tum'd  from  grisly  saint^  and  martyrs  hairy, 

To  the  sweet  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

CL. 
And  thus  upon  his  elbow  he  arose. 

And  look'd  upon  the  lady,  in  whose  cheek 
The  pale  contended  with  the  purple  rose, 

As  with  an  effort  she  began  to  speak ; 
Her  eyes  were  eloquent,  her  words  would  pose. 

Although  she  told  bim,  in  good  modem  Greek, 
With  an  Ionian  accent,  low  and  sweet. 
That  he  was  fidnt,  and  must  not  talk,  but  eat 

CLI. 
Now  Juan  could  not  understand  a  word. 

Being  no  Grecian ;  but  he  had  an  ear. 
And  her  voice  was  the  warble  of  a  bird. 

So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  delicately  clear. 
That  finer,  simpler  music  ne'er  was  heard ;  > 

The  sort  of  sound  we  echo  with  a  tear, 
Without  knowing  why — an  overpowering  tone. 
Whence  Melody  descends  as  from  a  throne. 

•  r*  Fair  as  the  rose  Just  pluck'd  to  crown  the  wrenth. 
Soft  as  the  uafledsed  birdling  when  at  rest."—  MS. 
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CLIL 
And  Juan  gased  as  one  who  is  awoke 

By  a  distant  organ,  doubting  if  he  he 
Not  yet  a  dreamer,  till  the  spell  Is  broke 

By  the  watchman,  or  some  todi  raBtj, 
Or  by  one*s  eariy  valets  cnited  knock  ; 

At  least  it  Is  a  heavy  sound  to  me. 
Who  like  a  morning  slumber — for  the  night 
Shows  Stan  and  women  in  a  better  ll^t 

CLIIL 
And  Juan,  too,  was  help*d  out  flnom  his  dream. 

Or  sleep,  or  whatsoe'er  it  was,  by  foellng 
A  most  prodigious  appetite :  the  steam 

Of  Zoe*8  cookery  no  doubt  was  stealing 
Upon  his  senses,  and  the  kindling  bean 

Of  the  new  fire,  which  Zoe  kept  np,  kneeling, 
To  stir  her  viands,  made  him  quite  awake 
And  long  fbr  food,  but  chiefly  a  becf-ateak. 

CLIY. 
But  beef  Is  rare  within  these  oxless  isles ; 

Goat's  flesh  there  Is,  no  doubt,  and  kid,  and  mutton; 
And,  when  a  holiday  upon  them  smiles, 

A  joint  upon  their  liarbarous  spits  they  put  on : 
But  this  occurs  but  seldom,  between  whiles. 

For  some  of  these  are  rocks  with  scarce  a  hut  on. 
Others  are  talr  and  fertile,  among  which 
This,  though  not  large,  was  one  of  the  most  rich. 

CLT. 
I  say  that  beef  is  rare,  and  can't  help  thinMng 

That  the  oki  Ikble  of  the  Minotaur 

From  which  our  modem  monis,  lii^tly  shrinking* 

Condemn  the  royal  lady's  tiste  who  wore 
A  cow's  shape  for  a  mask — was  only  (sinking 

The  allegory)  a  mere  type,  no  more. 
That  Pasiphae  promoted  breeding  cattle* 
To  make  the  Cretans  bloodier  In  battfe. 

CLVI. 
For  we  all  know  that  English  people  are 

Fed  upon  beef — I  wont  say  much  of  beer. 
Because  'tis  liquor  only,  and  being  flur 

From  this  my  subject,  has  no  business  here ; 
We  know,  too,  they  are  very  fond  of  war, 

A  pleasure — like  all  pleasures — nther  dear ; 
So  were  the  Cretans — fh>m  which  I  Infor, 
That  beef  and  battles  both  were  owing  to  her. 

CLVn. 
But  to  resume.     The  languid  Juan  raised 

His  bead  upon  his  elbow,  and  he  saw 
A  sight  on  which  he  had  not  lately  gaaed. 

As  all  his  latter  meals  had  been  quite  raw. 
Three  or  four  things,  for  which  the  Lord  he  praised. 

And,  feeling  still  the  famlsh'd  vultme  gnaw. 
He  fell  upon  whate'er  was  oflier'd,  like 
A  priest,  a  shark,  an  alderman,  or  pike: 

CLVnL 
He  ate,  and  he  was  well  supplied :  and  she, 

Who  watch'd  him  like  a  mother,  would  have  fed 
Him  past  all  bounds,  because  she  smiled  to  see 

Such  appetite  in  one  she  had  dccm'd  dead : 
But  Zoe,  being  older  than  Haid^, 

Knew  (by  tradition  for  she  ne'er  had  read) 
That  famlsh'd  people  must  be  slowly  nurst. 
And  fed  by  spoonfuls,  else  they  always  burst 

*  [**  That  fin*»r  melotlr  was  nerer  heard. 

The  kind  of  souna  whose  echo  is  a  t 


Whose  accents  are  the  steps  o(  Music's  thnme."—  U8.3 
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CLIX. 
And  80  she  took  the  liberty  to  state. 

Rather  by  deeds  than  words,  because  the  case 
Was  urgent,  that  the  gentlenum,  whose  &te 

Had  made  her  mistress  quit  her  bed  to  trace 
The  sea-shore  at  this  hour,  must  leave  his  platis, 

Unless  he  wlsh'd  to  die  upon  the  place— 
She  snatchM  it,  and  refused  another  monel. 
Saying,  he  had  gorged  enough  to  make  a  horse  ilL 

CLX. 
Next  they — he  being  naked,  save  a  tatter*d 

Pair  of  scarce  decent  trousers — went  to  work. 
And  in  the  fire  his  recent  rags  they  8catter*d, 

And  dress'd  him,  for  the  present,  like  a  Turk, 
Or  Greek — that  is,  although  it  not  much  matter'd. 

Omitting  turban,  slippers,  pistols,  dirk, — 
They  fumish'd  him,  entire,  except  some  stitches, 
With  a  clean  shirt,  and  very  spacious  breeches. 

CLXL 
And  then  fiiir  Haid^  tried  her  tongue  at  speaking. 

But  not  a  word  could  Juan  comprehend. 
Although  he  listen'd  so  that  the  young  Greek  in 

Her  earnestness  would  ne'er  have  made  an  end ; 
And,  as  he  interrupted  not,  went  eking 

Her  speech  out  to  her  pTotig6  and  friend. 
Till  pausing  at  the  last  her  breath  to  take, 
She  saw  he  did  not  understand  Boroalc. 

CLXIL 
And  then  she  had  recourse  to  nods,  and  signs. 

And  smiles,  and  sparkles  of  the  speaking  eye, 
And  read  (the  only  book  she  could)  the  lines 

Of  his  fair  fiice,  and  found,  by  sympathy, 
The  answer  eloquent,  where  the  soul  shines 

And  darts  in  one  quick  glance  a  long  reply ; 
And  thus  in  every  look  she  saw  exprest 
A  world  of  words,  and  things  at  which  she  gness'd. 

CLXnL 
And  now,  by  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes. 

And  words  repeated  after  her,  he  took 
A  lesson  in  her  tongue ;  but  by  surmise, 

No  doubt,  less  of  her  language  than  her  look : 
As  he  who  studies  fervently  the  skies 

Turns  oftener  to  the  stars  than  to  his  book. 
Thus  Juan  leam'd  his  alpha  beta  better 
From  Haid^e's  glance  than  any  graven  letter. 

CLxnr. 

*Tis  pleasing  to  be  school'd  in  a  strange  tongue 
By  female  lips  and  eyes — that  is,  I  mean. 

When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young, 
As  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I  have  been ;  i 

1  [When  at  Serllle  in  1809.  Lord  Byroo  lodged  In  the  houM 
of  two  unmarried  ladies ;  and  in  his  diary  he  describes  him<- 
seiras  having  made  earnest  love  to  the  younger  of  them,  with 
the  help  of  a  dictionary.  "  For  some  tune,"  he  sars,  **  I  went 
on  prosperously,  both  as  a  linguist  and  a  lover,  till,  at  length, 
the  lady  tnol(  a' fancy  to  a  ring  which  I  wore,  and  set  her  heart 
on  my  Ki^>i>;;  it  to  ner,  as  a  pledge  of  my  sincerity.  Tliis, 
however,  cuiild  not  be ; — any  thing  but  the  ring,  I  declared, 
was  at  her  service,  and  much  more  than  Its  value,  <—tMtt  the 
ring  itself  1  had  made  a  vow  never  to  give  away."] 

*  [*'  In  1813.  I  formed.  In  the  fashionable  world  of  London, 
an  item,  a  fraction,  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  unit  of  a  rail- 
lion,  the  nothing  of  something.  I  liad  been  the  lion  of  1812.*' 
—  Hi/ron  Diary,  1821. J 

3  ["  Foes,  friends,  sex,  kind,  are  nothing  more  to  me 

Than  a  mere  dream  of  something  o'er  the  sea.'*  —  MS.] 

*  [**  Holding  her  sweet  breath  o*er  his  cheek  and  mouth. 

As  o'er  a  bed  of  roses,"  fte.  —  MS.] 


They  smile  so  when  one  *s  right,  and  when  one  *i  wrong 

They  smile  still  more,  and  then  there  interrene 
Pressure  of  hands,  perhaps  even  a  chaste  kiss ; — 
I  leam'd  the  Uttle  that  I  know  by  this: 

CLXV. 

That  is,  some  words  of  Spanish,  Turic,  and  Greek, 
Italian  not  at  all,  having  no  teachers ; 

Much  English  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak. 
Learning  that  language  chiefly  from  its  preachers, 

Barrow,  South,  Tillotson,  whom  every  week 
I  study,  also  Blair,  the  highest  reachers 

Of  eloquence  in  piety  and  prose — 

I  hate  your  poets,  so  read  hone  of  those. 

CLXVL 
As  for  the  ladies,  I  have  nought  to  say, 

A  wanderer  from  the  British  world  of  fashion,* 
Where  I,  like  other  "  dogs,  have  had  my  day,** 

Like  other  men,  too,  may  have  had  my  pttsion  — 
But  that,  like  other  things,  has  pass*d  away. 

And  ^1  her  fools  whom  I  could  lay  the  Is^  on : 
Foes,  friends,  men,  women,  now  are  nought  to  me. 
But  dreams  of  what  has  been,  no  more  to  be. ' 

CLxyn. 

Retnm  we  to  Don  Juan.     He  begun 

To  hear  new  words,  and  to  repeat  them ;  but 

Some  feelings,  imiversal  as  the  sun. 
Were  such  as  could  not  in  his  breast  be  shut 

More  than  within  the  bosom  of  a  nun : 
He  was  in  love, — as  you  would  be,  no  doubt. 

With  a  young  benefactress, — so  was  she. 

Just  in  the  way  we  very  often  see. 

CLXVIIL 
And  every  day  by  daybreak — rather  early 

For  Juan,  who  was  somewhat  fimd  of  rest — 
She  came  into  the  cave,  but  it  was  merely 

To  see  her  bird  reposing  in  his  nest ; 
And  she  would  softly  stir  his  locks  so  curly. 

Without  disturbing  her  yet  slumbering  guest. 
Breathing  all  gently  o'er  his  cheek  and  mouth,  < 
As  o'er  a  bed  of  roses  the  sweet  south. 

CLXIX. 

And  every  mom  Ms  colour  f^hlier  came. 
And  every  day  help'd  on  his  convalescence ; 

*Twas  well,  because  health  in  the  human  fhune 
Is  pleasant,  besides  being  true  love's  essence. 

For  health  and  idleness  to  passion's  flame 

Are  oil  and  gunpowder ;  and  some  good  lessons 

Are  also  learnt  from  Ceres  and  from  Bacchus, 

Without  whom  Yenus  will  not  long  attack  us.  > 

*  [Doctors  are  not  unanf  moos  ai  to  this  conelusloa.    OvM, 
indeed,  who  is  good  authority  here,  has  said  — 

•*  Et  Venus  in  vinis,  ignis  in  igne  Aiit ; " 

bat  he  qualifies  this  presumption  In  another  place,  by  recom- 
mending moderation  in  our  cups ;  for  mine,  saithhe,  is  to 
love,  what  wind  Is  to  flame ; 

**  Nascitur  in  rento,  vento  restrlnguitur  Ignis, 
Lenis  alit  flsmmam,  grandior  aura  necat :  ** 

but  Aristophanes  also,  before  Ovid,  had  christened  wine. 
**  the  milk  of  Venus."  But  Athenirus  ascribes  the  chastity 
of  Alexander  to  his  excessive  compotations ;  and  Montaigne 
supports  the  argument  of  Athenspus,  by  the  converse  of  the 
same  proposition,  when  he  attributes  the  successAil  gal- 
lantries of  his  cotcmporaries  to  their  temperance  In  the  use  ot 
wine.  —  Kkv.  C.  Colto.n.] 
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CLXX. 

While  Venus  fills  the  heart,  (without  heart  really 
Lore,  though  good  always,  is  not  quite  so  good,) 

Ceres  presents  a  plate  of  Termicelli, — 
For  love  must  be  sustain'd  like  flesh  and  blood,— 

While  Bacchus  pours  out  wine,  or  hands  a  Jelly  : 
Eggs,  oysters,  too,  are  amatory  food ;  i 

But  who  is  their  purveyor  ttom  above 

Heaven  knows,  >- it  may  be  Neptune,  Pan,  or  Jove. 

CLXXL 
When  Juan  woke  he  fbund  some  good  things  ready, 

A  bath,  a  break&st,  and  the  finest  eyes 
That  ever  made  a  youthAil  heart  less  steady. 

Besides  her  maid*s,  as  pretty  for  their  size ; 
But  I  have  spoken  of  all  this  already — 

And  repetition's  tiresome  and  unwise, — 
Well — Juan,  after  bathing  in  the  sea. 
Came  always  back  to  coffee  and  Haidce. 

CLXXIL 
Both  were  so  young,  and  one  so  innocent. 

That  bathing  pass*d  for  nothing ;  Juan  seem*d 
To  her,  as  'twere,  the  kind  of  being  sent. 

Of  whom  these  two  years  she  had  nightly  dream'd, 
A  something  to  be  loveid,  a  creature  meant 

To  be  her  happiness,  and  whom  she  deem'd 
To  render  happy ;  all  who  joy  would  win 
Must  share  it, — Happiness  was  bom  a  twin.  < 

CLXXIIL 
It  was  such  pleasure  to  behold  him,  such 

Enlargement  of  existence  to  partake 
Nature  with  him,  to  thrill  beneath  his  touch. 

To  watch  him  slumbering,  and  to  see  him  wake  : 
To  live  with  him  for  ever  were  too  much  ; 

But  then  the  thought  of  parting  made  her  ^uake  : 
He  was  her  own,  her  ocean^treasure,  cast 
Like  a  rich  wreck — her  first  love,  and  her  last.  > 

CLXXIV. 

And  thus  a  moon  roU*d  on,  and  fair  Haid^ 

Paid  daily  visits  to  her  boy,  and  took 
Such  plentifhl  precautions,  that  still  he 

Remain'd  unknown  within  his  craggy  nook ; 
At  last  her  father's  prows  put  out  to  sea. 

For  certain  merchantmen  upon  the  look, 
Not  as  of  yore  to  carry  off  an  lo. 
But  three  Bagtisan  vessels,  bound  for  Scio. 

CLXXV. 

Then  came  her  fireedom,  for  she  had  no  mother, 
So  that,  her  father  being  at  sea,  she  was 

Free  as  a  married  woman,  or  such  other 
Female,  as  where  she  likes  may  tnolj  pass. 

Without  even  the  incumbrance  of  a  brother. 
The  Arcest  she  that  ever  gazed  on  glass  ; 

I  speak  of  Christian  lands  in  this  comparison. 

Where  wives,  at  least,  are  seldom  kept  in  garrison. 

CLXXVI. 
Now  she  prolong'd  her  visits  and  her  talk 

(For  they  must  talk),  and  he  had  learnt  to  say 
So  much  as  to  propose  to  take  a  walk, — 

For  little  had  he  wander'd  since  the  day 

'  ['*  For  without  heart  lore  Is  not  quite  so  good ; 
Ceres  is  commissary  to  our  bellies. 

And  lore,  which  also  much  depends  on  food. 
While  Bacchus  will  provide  with  wine  and  jellies. 
Oysters  and  eggs  ore  also  liring  food.'*  —  MS.] 
*  [Lord  Byron  appears  to  have  worked  up  no  part  of  his 
poeoi  with  so  much  beauty  and  life  of  descriptiun,  as  that 
which  narrates  the  loves  of  Juan  and  Haidec.    Whether  it  be 
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On  which,  like  a  young  ilower  inapp*d  flnom  Oie  stalk. 

Drooping  and  dewy  on  the  beach  he  lay,— 
And  thus  they  walk'd  oat  in  the  afteraoon. 
And  saw  the  sun  set  opposite  the  mooiL 
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CLXXVIL 
It  was  a  wild  and  breaker-beaten  coast. 

With  cUfEi  above,  and  a  broad  sandy  shore. 
Guarded  by  shoals  and  rocks  as  by  an  host. 

With  here  and  there  a  creek,  whose  aqwct  wore 
A  better  welcome  to  the  tempest-tost ; 

And  rarely  ceased  the  haughty  blllow'k  roar. 
Save  on  the  dead  long  summer  days,  which  make 
The  outstretch'd  ocean  glitter  like  a  lake. 

CLXXVIIL 
And  the  small  ripple  spilt  upon  the  beach 

Scarcely  o'erpass'd  the  cream  of  your  champagne^ 
When  o'er  the  brim  the  sparkling  bumpen  reach. 

That  spring-dew  of  the  spirit  1  the  heart's  nin  I 
Few  things  surpass  old  wine ;  and  they  may  preach 

Who  please, — the  more  because  they  preach  in 
vain, — 
Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and  bngfater» 
Sermons  and  soda»-water  the  day  after. 

CLXXIX. 
Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk ; 

The  best  of  life  is  but  intoxication : 
Glory,  the  grape,  love,  gold,  in  these  are  sunk 

The  hopes  of  all  men,  and  ol  evccy  nation ; 
Without  their  sap^  how  branchless  were  the  trunk 

Of  life's  strange  tree,  so  fruitfiii  on  occasion: 
But  to  return, — Get  very  drunk ;  and  when 
You  wake  with  headach,  you  shall  see  what  then. 

CLXXX. 

Ring  for  your  valet — bid  him  quickly  bring 
Some  hock  and  soda-water,  then  yon  11  know 

A  pleasiure  worthy  Xerxes  the  great  king; 
For  not  the  blest  sherbet,  sublimed  with  snow. 

Nor  the  first  sparkle  of  the  desert^spring^ 
Nor  Burgundy  in  all  its  sunset  glow,^ 

After  long  travel,  ennui,  love,  or  sUuighter, 

Tie  with  that  draught  of  hock  and  soda-water. 

CLZXXL 
The  coast — I  think  it  was  the  coast  that  I 

Was  just  describing — Yes,  it  wot  the  coast — 
Lay  at  this  period  quiet  as  the  sky. 

The  sands  untumbled,  the  blue  waves  nntost, 
And  all  was  stillness,  save  the  seai-btni'^  cry. 

And  dolphin's  leap,  and  little  billow  crost 
By  some  low  rock  or  shelve,  that  made  it  ttet 
Against  the  botmdary  it  scarcely  wet 

CLXXXn. 
And  forth  they  wander'd,  her  sire  being  gone, 

As  I  have  said,  upon  an  expedition ; 
And  mother,  brother,  guardian,  she  had  none. 

Save  Zoe,  who,  although  with,  due  precision 
She  waited  on  her  lady  with  the  sun. 

Thought  daily  service  was  her  only  minion. 
Bringing  warm  water,  wreathing  her  long  treaes^ 
And  asking  now  and  then  for  cast-off  dresses. 

an  efiisode,  or  an  integral  part  of  his  epic.  It  it  wdi  worth  all 
the  rest —  Bryogbs.j 

>    [**  He  was  her  own,  her  ocean-lorer,  cast 

To  b«  hrr  soul's  first  idol,  and  lU  last.**  ~  MS.] 

*    ["  A  pleasure  naught  but  drunkenness  can  bring ; 
For  not  the  blest  sherbet  all  chill'd  wtth  snow. 
Nor  the  fUll  sparlile  of  the  desert-spring. 
Nor  wtne  in  all  the  purp'e  of  its  glow.*' — MS.] 
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CLXxxm. 

It  was  the  cooling  hour.  Just  when  the  rounded 
Red  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  axure  hill, 

Which  then  seems  as  if  the  whole  earth  it  bounded. 
Circling  all  nature,  hush*d,  and  dim,  and  still, 

AVlth  the  far  mountain-crescent  half  surrounded 
On  one  side,  and  the  deep  sea  calm  and  chill 

Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  sky 

With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eye. 

CLXXXIV. 

And  thus  they  wanderM  forth,  and  hand  in  hand. 
Over  the  shining  pebbles  and  the  shells. 

Glided  along  the  smooth  and  harden'd  sand. 
And  in  the  worn  and  wild  receptacles 

Work*d  by  the  storms,  yet  work*d  as  it  were  plann*d, 
In  hollow  halls,  with  sparry  roo6  and  cells. 

They  tum'd  to  rest ;  and,  each  clasp'd  by  an  arm. 

Yielded  to  the  deep  twilight's  purple  charm. 

CLXXXV. 

They  look*d  up  to  the  sky,  whose  floating  glow 
Spread  like  a  rosy  ocean,  vast  and  bright ; 

They  gazed  upon  the  glittering  sea  below. 

Whence  the  brood  moon  rose  circling  into  sight ; 

They  heard  the  waves*  splash,  and  the  wind  so  low, 
And  saw  each  other's  dark  eyes  darting  light 

Into  each  other — and,  beholding  this. 

Their  lips  drew  near,  and  dung  into  a  kiss ; 

CLXXXVI. 
A  long,  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth,  and  love, 

And  beauty,  all  concentrating  like  rays 
Into  one  focus,  kindled  from  above ; 

Such  kisses  as  belong  to  early  days, 
Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense,  in  concert  move, 

And  the  blood 's  lava,  and  the  pulse  a  blaze, 
Each  kiss  a  heart-quake, — for  a  kiss's  strength, 
I  think,  it  must  be  reckon'd  by  its  length. 

CLXxxyn. 

By  length  I  mean  duration ;  theirs  endured 

Heaven  knows  how  long — no  doubt  they  never 
reckon'd ; 

And  if  they  had,  they  could  not  have  secured 
The  sum  of  their  sensations  to  a  second : 

They  had  not  spoken ;  but  they  felt  allured. 
As  if  their  souls  and  lips  each  other  beckon'd, 

Which,  being  Join'd,  like  swarming  bees  they  clung  — 

Their  hearts  the  flowers  from  whence  the  honey 
sprung.  1 

CLXXXYIIL 
They  were  alone,  but  not  alone  as  they 

Who  shut  in  chambers  think  it  loneliness ; 
The  silent  ocean,  and  the  starlight  bay, 

The  twilight  glow,  which  momently  grew  less, 
The  voiceless  sands,  and  dropping  caves,  that  lay 

Around  them,  made  them  to  each  other  press. 
As  If  there  wer«  no  life  beneath  the  sky 
Save  theirs,  and  that  their  life  could  never  die. 

CLXXXIX. 

They  fear'd  no  eyes  nor  ears  on  that  lone  beach. 
They  felt  no  terrors  frt>m  the  night,  they  were 

All  in  all  to  each  other :  though  their  speech 

Was  broken  words,  they  thought  a  language  there,  — 

t  C—  ••  I  'm  lure  th«T  ncTer  reckon'd ; 

And  bein?  join'd — like  swarming  bees  they  dung, 
And  Rilx'd  until  the  veiy  pleasure  stung." —  Or, 


Cv^ 


And  all  the  burning  tongues  the  passions  teach 

Found  in  one  sigh  the  best  interpreter 
Of  nature's  oracle  —  first  lore, — that  all 
Which  Eve  has  left  her  daughters  since  her  fall. 

cxa 

Haid^  spoke  not  of  scruples,  ask'd  no  vows, 
Nor  offer'd  any ;  she  bad  never  heard 

Of  plight  and  promises  to  be  a  spouse. 
Or  perils  by  a  loving  maid  incurr'd ; 

She  was  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows. 
And  flew  to  her  young  mate  like  a  young  binl ; 

And,  never  having  dreamt  of  frOsehood,  she 

Had  not  one  word  to  say  of  constancy. 

CXCL 
She  loved,  and  was  beloved  —  she  adored. 

And  she  was  worshipp'd  5  after  nature's  fashion, 
Their  intense  souls,  into  each  other  pour'd. 

If  souls  could  die,  had  perish'd  in  that  passion, 

But  by  degrees  their  senses  were  restored. 

Again  to  be  o'ercome,  again  to  dash  on  ; 
And,  beating  'gainst  hit  bosom,  Haidee's  heart 
Felt  as  if  never  more  to  beat  apart 

cxcn. 

Alas  1  they  were  so  young,  so  beautiful. 
So  lonely,  loving,  helpless,  and  the  hour 

Was  that  in  which  the  heart  is  always  full. 
And,  having  o'er  Itself  no  farther  power, 

Prompts  deeds  eternity  can  not  annul, 
But  pays  off  moments  in  an  endless  shower 

Of  hell-flre — all  prepared  for  people  giving 

Pleasure  or  pain  to  one  another  living. 

cxcin. 

Alas  I  for  Juan  and  Haidte  I  they  were 
So  loving  and  so  lovely  —  till  then  never. 

Excepting  our  first  parents,  such  a  pair 
Had  run  the  risk  of  being  damn*d  for  ever : 

And  Haidee,  being  devout  as  well  as  fkir. 
Had,  doubtless,  heard  about  the  Stygian  river, 

And  hell  and  purgatory — but  forgot 

Just  in  the  very  crisis  she  should  not 

cxciy. 

They  look  upon  each  other,  and  their  eyes 
Gleam  in  the  moonlight ;  and  her  white  arm  daspi 

Bound  Juan's  head,  and  his  around  her  lies 
Half  buried  in  the  tresses  which  It  grasps ; 

She  sits  upon  his  knee,  and  drinks  his  sighs, 
He  hers,  until  they  end  in  broken  gasps ; 

And  thus  they  form  a  group  that  *•%  quite  antique. 

Half  naked,  loving,  natural,  and  Greek. 

CXCV. 

And  when  those  deep  and  burning  moments  pass'd. 
And  Juan  sunk  to  sleep  within  her  arms. 

She  slept  not  but  all  tenderly,  though  fast 
Sustain'd  his  head  upon  her  bosom's  charms ; 

And  now  and  then  her  eye  to  heaven  is  cast 
And  then  on  the  pale  cheek  her  breast  now  warms, 

Pillow'd  on  her  o'erflowing  heart  which  pants 

With  all  it  granted,  and  with  aU  it  grants.  > 

"  And  one  was  Innocent,  but  both  too  jroung. 
Their  heart  the  dowers,"  Sec.  —  MS.] 

s  ['*  Pillow'd  upon  her  beating  heart  —  which  panted 
With  the  sweet  memory  of  aU  it  graated.**  -^  MS;] 
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CXCVL 

An  in&nt  when  it  gues  on  a  light, 

A  child  the  moment  when  it  drains  the  breast, 
A  devotee  when  soars  the  Host  in  sight. 

An  Arab  with  a  stranger  for  a  guest, 
A  sailor  when  the  prise  has  struck  in  fight, 

A  miser  filling  his  most  hoarded  chest. 
Feci  rapture ;  but  not  such  true  Joy  arc  reaping 
As  they  who  watch  o*er  what  they  love  while  sleeping. 

cxcvn. 

For  there  it  lies  so  tranquil,  so  beloved. 
All  that  it  hath  of  life  with  us  is  living ; 

So  gentle,  stirless,  helpless,  and  unmoved. 
And  ail  unconscious  of  the  joy  *t  is  giving ; 

AU  it  hath  i^lt,  inflicted,  pass'd,  and  proved, 

Hush*d  into  depths  beyond  the  watcher's  diving  ; 

There  lies  the  thing  we  love  with  all  its  errors 

And  all  its  charms,  like  death  without  its  terrors. 

cxcvm. 

The  lady  watch*d  her  lover —  and  that  hour 
Of  Love's,  and  Night's,  and  Ocean's  solitude, 

O'erllow'd  her  soul  with  their  united  power ; 
Amidst  the  barren  sand  and  rocks  so  rude 

She  and  her  wave-worn  love  had  made  their  bower, 
MThere  nought  upon  their  psssion  could  Intrude, 

And  all  the  stars  that  crowded  the  blue  space 

Saw  nothing  happier  than  her  glowing  face. 

CXCDL 

Alas  1  the  love  of  women  !  it  is  known 

To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing ; 
For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown. 

And  if  *t  is  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring 
To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone. 

And  their  revenge  is  as  the  tiger's  spring. 
Deadly,  and  quick,  and  crushing ;  yet,  as  real 
Torture  is  theirs,  what  they  inflict  they  feeL 

CC. 
They  are  right ;  fbr  man,  to  man  so  oft  ux^ust. 

Is  always  so  to  women ;  one  sole  bond 
Awaits  them,  treachery  is  all  their  trust ; 

Taught  to  conceal,  their  bursting  hearts  despond 
Over  their  idol,  till  some  wealthier  lust 

Buys  them  in  marriage  — and  what  rests  beyond  ? 
A  thankless  husband,  next  a  fidthless  lover, 
Then  dressing,  nursing,  praying,  and  all 's  over. 

CCL 

Some  take  a  lover,  some  take  drams  or  prayers. 
Some  mind  their  household,  othen  dissipation, 

Some  run  away,  and  but  exchange  their  cares. 
Losing  the  advantage  of  a  virtuous  station ; 

Few  changes  e'er  can  better  their  affairs. 
Theirs  being  an  unnatural  situation. 

From  the  dull  palace  to  the  dirty  hovel :  ^ 

Some  play  the  devil,  and  then  write  a  noveL  ' 

1  [Perhaps  there  are  not  a  few  wonnen  vbo  maj  profit  from 
teeing  in  what  a  vtyle  of  contemptuoiu  coldness,  the  suf- 
ferings to  which  licentious  lore  exposes  them  are  talked  of 
by  such  people  as  the  author  of  Don  Juan.    The  many  fine 

Ses  that  have  wept  dangerous  tears  over  the  desciiptions  of 
e  Gulnares  and  Medoras,  cannot  be  the  worse  for  seeing 
the  true  side  of  Au  picture.  —  Blackwood.] 

*  [Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was  supposed  by  Lord  Byron  to 
hare  alluded  to  him  in  her  norel  or  **  Glenarron,"  published 
in  1816 — "Madame  de  Stscl  once  asked  mo,"  said  Lord 
Bvron,  '*  if  my  real  character  was  well  drawn  in  that  novel. 
S(ie  was  onlv  singular  in  putting  the  question  in  the  dry  way 
she  did.  'fhere  are  mimy  who  pin  their  faith  on  that  in- 
sincere production.  I  am  made  out  a  very  amiable  person  in 
that  work  i  The  only  thing  belonging  to  me  In  it  is  part  of 
a  letter." — Mkowin.j 


CCIL 
Haid6e  was  Nature's  bride,  and  knew  not  thb ; 

Haid^  was  Fission's  chUd,  bom  where  the  son 
Showen  triple  light,  and  scorches  even  the  kiss 

Of  his  gaaelle-eyed  daughters ;  she  was  one 
Made  but  to  love,  to  feel  that  she  was  his 

Who  was  her  chosen ;  what  was  said  or  done 
Elsewhere  was  nothing.  —  She  had  nought  to  ftar, 
H^pe,  care,  nor  love,  beyond,  her  heart  beat  Acre 

ccnL 

And  oh  I  that  quickening  of  the  heart,  that  beat  I 
How  much  it  costs  us  I  yet  etch  rishig  throb 

Is  in  its  cause  as  its  efliect  so  sweet. 
That  Wisdom,  ever  <m  the  watch  to  rob 

Joy  of  its  alchemy,  and  to  repeat 
Fine  truths ;  even  Conscience,  too,  has  a  tough  job 

To  make  us  understand  each  good  old  maxim. 

So  good  —  I  wonder  Castlereagh  don't  tax  'em. 

CCIV. 
And  now  *t  was  done — on  the  kme  shore  were  piloted 

Their  hearts ;  the  stars,  their  nuptial  torehcs,  abed 
Beauty  upon  the  beautiftil  they  lighted : 

Ocean  their  witness,  and  the  cave  their  bed. 
By  their  own  feelings  hallow'd  and  united. 

Their  priest  was  Solitude,  and  they  were  wed :  a 
And  they  were  happy,  for  to  their  young  eyes 
Each  was  an  angel,  and  earth*paradise.  * 

ccv. 

Oh,  Love !  of  whom  great  Cesar  was  the  suitor, 

Titus  the  master,  Antony  the  slave, 
Horace,  Catullus,  scholars,  Ovid  tutor, 

Sappho  the  sage  blue-stocking,  in  whose  grave 
All  those  may  leap  who  rather  would  be  neuter — 

(Leucadia's  rock  still  overlooks  the  ware)  — 
Oh,  Love  I  thou  art  the  very  god  of  evQ, 
For,  after  all,  we  cannot  call  thee  deviL 

CCVI. 

Thou  mak*st  the  chaste  connubial  state  precarious. 
And  jestest  with  the  brows  of  mightiest  men : 

Cssar  and  Fompey,  Mahomet,  Bdisarius, 

Have  much  employ'd  the  muse  of  history's  pen : 

Their  lives  and  fbrtunes  were  extremely  various. 
Such  worthies  Time  wHl  never  see  again ; 

Tet  to  these  fbur  in  three  things  the  same  luck  holds^ 

They  all  were  heroes,  conquerors,  and  cuckolds. 

ccvn. 

Thou  mak*8t  phOosophen ;  there  *s  Epkoms 

And  Aristippus,  a  material  crew ! 
Who  to  immoral  courses  would  allure  us 

By  theories  quite  practicable  too; 
If  only  from  the  devil  they  would  insure  us. 

How  pleasant  were  the  maxim  (not  quite  new), 
**  Eat,  drink,  and  love,  what  can  the  rest  avail  us  ?" 
So  said  the  royal  sage  Sardanapalus.  * 

*  [**  In  their  sweet  feetlngs  botfly  united. 

By  SoUtude  (soft  parson)  they  were  wed."  —  MS.] 

*  [Don  Juan  is  dashed  on  the  shore  of  the  Cycbides,  wherw 
he  is  found  by  a  beautiful  and  Innocent  girl,  the  daughter  of 
an  old  GredL  pirate,— with  whom,  as  might  be  supposed,  tbe 
same  game  of  guilt  and  abandonment  Is  played  over  again. 
There  is,  howercr,  a  Tery  superior  kind  or  poetry  in  the  con- 
ception of  this  amour ; — the  desolate  isle — the  otter  looe- 
liness  of  the  maiden,  who  is  as  ignorant  as  she  is  innooent— 
the  helpless  condition  of  the  youtfa— erery  thing  con^piree 
to  render  it  a  true  romance.  How  easy  lor  Lord  Byron  to 
hare  kept  it  free  from  any  stain  of  pollution  t  What  cruH 
bart>arity,  in  creating  so  much  of  beauty  only  to  mar  and  ruin 
it  1  This  is  really  the  very  suicide  of  genius Blacxwooo.! 

»  [See  ama.  p.  M9.] 
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CCYHL 
Bat  Juan  I  bad  he  quite  forgotten  Julia  ? 

And  should  he  have  forgotten  her  so  soon  ? 
I  can't  bat  say  it  seems  to  me  most  truly  a 

Perplexing  question ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  moon 
Does  these  things  for  us,  and  whenever  newly  a 

Palpitation  rises,  *tis  her  boon, 
Else  how  the  devil  Is  it  that  finesh  features 
Have  such  a  charm  for  us  poor  human  creatures  ? 

CCIX. 
I  hate  inconstancy — I  loathe,  detest. 

Abhor,  condenui,  allure  the  mortal  made 
Of  such  quicksilver  clay  that  in  his  breast 

No  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid ; 
Love,  constant  love,  has  been  my  constant  guest, 

And  yet  last  night,  being  at  a  masquerade, 
I  saw  the  prettiest  creature,  fresh  from  Milan, 
^Vhich  gave  me  some  sensations  like  a  villain. 

CCX. 

But  soon  Philosophy  came  to  my  aid. 

And  whisper'd,  **  Think  of  every  sacred  tie  T 

*'  I  will,  my  dear  Philosophy  I**  I  said, 
**  But  then  her  teeth,  and  then,  oh.  Heaven !  her  eye ! 

1*11  Just  inquire  if  she  be  wife  or  maid. 
Or  neither — out  of  curiosity.** 

*<  Stop  !**  cried  Philosophy,  with  air  so  Grecian, 

(Though  she  was  masqued  then  as  a  fidr  Venetian ;) 

CCXL 

**  Stop  r*  so  I  stopp'd.  — But  to  return :  that  which 

Men  call  inconstancy  is  nothing  more 
Than  admiration  due  where  nature's  rich 

Profusion  with  jroung  beauty  covers  o*er 
Some  fiivour'd  object ;  and  as  in  the  niche 

A  lovely  statue  we  almost  adore. 
This  sort  of  adoration  of  the  real 
Is  but  a  heightening  of  the  *'  beau  ideaL** 

ccxn. 

T  is  the  perception  of  the  beautifiil, 

A  fine  extension  of  the  fkculties, 
Platonic,  universal,  wonderftil. 

Drawn  finom  the  stars,  and  fllter'd  through  the  skies. 
Without  which  life  would  be  extremely  dull ; 

In  short,  it  is  the  use  of  our  own  eyes. 
With  one  or  two  small  senses  added.  Just 
To  hint  that  flesh  is  form*d  of  flery  dust 

CCXHL 
Yet  *t  is  a  painAil  feeling,  and  unwilling. 

For  surely  if  we  alwajrs  could  perceive 
In  the  same  ob)ect  graces  quite  as  killing 

As  when  she  rose  upon  us  like  an  Eve, 
*T  would  save  us  many  a  heartach,  many  a  shilling, 

(For  we  must  get  them  anyhow,  or  grieve,) 
Whereas  if  one  sole  lady  pleased  for  ever. 
How  pleasant  for  the  heart,  as  well  as  liver  I 

I  [**  Youtaj  that  on«-half  it  Tenr  good:  yoa  are  wrong t 
for.  if  it  were,  it  would  be  the  finest  po«m  in  existence. 
Where  is  the  poetry  of  which  one-hair  u  good  ?  Is  it  the 
JEndd  '*  is  it  Milton's  ?  is  it  Dnnien's  ?  is  it  anjr  one's  except 
Pope's  and  Goldsmith's,  of  which  all  is  good  ?  and  jet  these 
two  last  are  the  poets  joar  jtond  poets  would  explode.  But 
if  on^-half  of  these  two  Cantos  be  good  in  jour  opinion,  what 
the  deril  would  jou  hare  more?  No.— no;  no  poetrj  Is 
fmrrollygood.— onljbjr  fits  and  starts — andyouareluckjto 
get  a  sparkle  here  ana  there.  You  might  as  well  want  a 
midnight  mU  $iar$,  at  rhjme  all  perftct/*— Lord  Bgron  to 
Mr,  Mmrrap,} 

*  [Liord  Bjron  began  to  compote  Canto  III.  In  October, 
1819 :  but  the  outcry  raised  bj  the  publication  of  Ciuitos  I. 
and  II.  annojed  him  so  much,  that  he  for  a  time  lai<i  the 
work  aside,  and  afterwards  proceeded  in  it  only  bjr  (its  and 
starts.    Mr.  Moore,  who  risitod  him  while  Canto  III.  was  in 
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CCXIV. 

The  heart  is  like  the  sky,  a  port  of  heaven. 
But  changes  night  and  day,  too,  like  the  sky ; 

Now  o*er  it  clouds  and  thunder  must  be  driven. 
And  darkness  and  destruction  as  on  high  : 

But  when  it  hath  been  scorch'd,  and  pierced,  and  riven. 
Its  storms  expire  in  water-drops  ;  the  eye 

Pours  forth  at  last  the  heart's  blood  tum'd  to  tears. 

Which  make  the  English  climate  of  our  years. 

ccxv. 

The  liver  is  the  laaaret  of  bile, 

But  very  rarely  executes  its  ftmction. 
For  the  first  passion  stays  there  such  a  while, 

That  all  the  rest  creep  in  and  form  a  Junction, 
Like  knots  of  vipers  on  a  dunghill's  soil. 

Rage,  fear,  hate,  jealousy,  revenge,  compunction. 
So  that  all  mischieft  spring  up  from  this  entrail. 
Like  earthquakes  fhmi  the  hidden  fire  cail'd  **  central." 

CCXVI. 

In  the  mean  time,  without  proceeding  more 

In  this  anatomy,  I  've  floJsh'd  now 
Two  hundred  and  odd  stansas  as  before. 

That  being  about  the  number  1 11  allow 
Each  canto  of  the  twelve,  or  twenty-four; 

And,  laying  down  my  pen,  I  make  my  bow. 
Leaving  Don  Juan  and  Haldec  to  plead 
For  them  and  theirs  with  all  who  deign  to  read.  > 


23on  ^vi^xi. 


CANTO    THB    THIRD. 


Hail,  Muse  I  tt  ettera,  — We  left  Juan  sleeping, 
Plllow'd  upon  a  fkir  and  happy  breast. 

And  watch*d  by  ejres  that  never  yet  knew  weeping. 
And  loved  by  a  young  heart,  too  deeply  blest 

To  feel  the  poison  through  her  spirit  creeping. 
Or  know  who  rested  there,  a  foe  to  rest. 

Had  soil'd  the  current  of  her  sinless  years. 

And  tum'd  her  pure  heart's  purest  blood  to  tears  I 

n. 

Oh,  Love !  what  is  it  in  this  world  of  oun 
Which  makes  it  fktal  to  be  loved  7  Ah  why 

With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  wreathed  thy  bowers. 
And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh  ? 

As  those  who  dote  on  odours  pluck  the  flowers. 
And  place  them  on  their  breast— ^ but  place  to  die-— 

Thus  the  firail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish 

Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish.  * 

progress,  sajt—**  So  seasitire,  Indeed,— In  addition  to  bit 
usual  abundance  of  this  qualitj, — did  he,  at  length,  grow  on 
the  subject,  that  when  Mr.  W.  Baakes,  who  succeeded  me  at 
his  Tisiter,  happened  to  tell  him,  one  daj,  that  he  had  beard 
a  Mr.  Saunders  (or  some  such  name),  then  resident  at  Venice, 
declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  *  Don  Juan  was  all  Grab-ttrcct,' 
such  an  effect  had  this  disparaging  speech  upon  bit  mind 
(though  coming  fk-om  a  perton  who,  hi  he  himself  would 
have  it,  was  *  nothing  but  a  d— d  salt-fish  seller  *),  that,  for 
some  time  after,  bj  nis  own  confession  to  Mr.  uanket,  be 
could  not  bring  himself  to  write  another  line  of  the  Poem  1 
and  one  morning,  onening  a  drawer  where  the  ncglerteii  ma- 
nuscript lav,  tie  said  to  his  fdend,  *  Look  here  —  this  is  all 
Mr.  Saunders's  Crub-street.*  "  Cantos  III.  IV.  aiid  V.  were 
publishoil  toi;cther  in  Aupist,  1831,  — still  without  tlie  name 
either  of  autiior  or  bookseller.] 

>  [Thit,  we  must  allow,  is  pretty  eaougb,  and  noC  ai  all 
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m. 

In  her  ftnt  passion  woman  lores  her  lover, 

In  all  the  others  all  she  loves  is  love. 
Which  grows  a  habit  she  can  ne*er  get  over. 

And  fits  her  looselj — like  an  easy  glove. 
As  you  may  find,  whene'er  you  like  to  prove  her : 

One  man  alone  at  first  her  heart  can  move ; 
She  then  prefers  him  in  the  plural  number. 
Not  finding  that  the  additions  much  encumber. 

ly. 

I  know  not  if  the  fknlt  be  men*s  or  theirs ; 

But  one  thing's  pretty  sure ;  a  woman  planted 
(Unless  at  once  she  plunge  for  life  in  prayers) — 

After  a  decent  time  must  be  gallanted ; 
Although,  no  doubt,  her  first  of  love  affairs 

Is  that  to  which  her  heart  is  wholly  granted ; 
Tet  there  are  some,  they  say,  who  have  had  ntme. 
But  those  who  have  ne*er  end  with  only  owe.  i 

V. 
*T  is  melancholy,  and  a  fcarfiil  sign 

Of  human  (hdlty,  folly,  also  crime, 
That  love  and  marriage  rarely  can  combine. 

Although  they  both  are  bom  in  the  same  clime ; 
Marriage  fi:t>m  love,  like  vinegar  from  wine — 

A  sad,  sour,  sober  beverage — by  time 
Is  sharpen'd  firom  its  high  celestial  flavour 
Down  to  a  very  homely  household  savour. 

VL 
There's  something  of  antipathy,  as  'twere, 

Between  their  present  and  their  future  state ; 
A  kind  of  flattery  that's  hardly  &ir 

Is  used  until  the  truth  arrives  too  late — 
Tet  what  can  people  do,  except  despair  ? 

The  same  things  chazige  their  names  at  such  a  rate ; 
For  instance — passion  in  a  lover's  glorious. 
But  in  a  husband  is  pronounced  uxorious. 

vn. 

Men  grow  ashamed  of  being  so  very  fond ; 

They  sometimes  also  get  a  little  tired 
(But  that,  of  course,  is  rare),  and  then  despond : 

The  same  things  cannot  always  be  admired, 
Tet  'tis  "  so  nominated  in  the  bond," 

That  both  are  tied  till  one  shall  have  expired. 
Sad  thought !  to  lose  the  spouse  that  was  adorning 
Our  days,  and  put  one's  servants  into  mouroing. 

VIIL 
There's  doubtless  something  in  domestic  doings 

Which  forms,  in  feet,  true  love's  antithesis ; 
Romances  paint  at  fUll  length  people's  wooings, 

But  only  give  a  bust  of  marriages ; 
For  no  one  cares  for  matrimonial  cooings. 

There 's  nothing  wrong  in  a  connubial  kiss : 
Think  you,  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife. 
He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life  ?  ' 

objectionable  in  a  moral  point  of  Tiew.  We  fear,  howerer, 
that  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  what  follows  :  marrying  is  no 
Joke,  and  therefore  not  a  fit  subject  to  joke  about ;  besides, 
for  a  married  man  to  be  merry  on  that  score,  is  rery  like 
trying  to  overcome  the  toothach  by  a  laugh.  —  Hooo.] 

>  [These  two  lines  are  a  Tersiflcation  of  a  saying  of  Mon- 
taigne.] 

*  ["  Had  Petrarch's  passion  led  to  Petrarch's  wedding, 
How  many  sonnets  had  ensued  the  bedding  ?"—. MS.] 

3  PThe  old  ballad  of"  Death  and  the  Lady"  is  alludod  to 
in  Shakspcare.] 

<  Dante  call*  his  wife,  in  the  Inferno,  "  Li  Cera  moslic," 
[See  ent<,  p.  4'j9.] 


AH  tragedies  are  fluish*d  by  adeath, 
AH  comedies  are  ended  by  a  marriage ; 

The  future  states  of  both  are  left  to  fidth. 
For  authors  fear  description  might  dispenge 

The  worids  to  come  of  both,  or  iUl  henwith,  [rlage  ; 
And  then  both  worids  would  punish  their  mlscar- 

So  leaving  each  their  priest  and  prayer-book  rady. 

They  say  no  more  of  Death  or  of  the  Lady.  > 

X. 

The  only  two  that  in  my  rcooUectioa 
Have  sung  of  heaven  and  hell,  or  mairiage,  are 

Dante  -*  and  Milton  ^  and  of  both  the  affection 
Was  hapless  in  their  nuptials,  for  some  bar 

Of  fkult  or  temper  min'd  the  connection 
(Such  things,  in  &ct,  it  don't  ask  much  to  mar)} 

But  Dante's  Beatrice  and  Milton's  Eve 

Were  not  drawn  tnm  their  spouses,  you  oooceive.  * 


Some  penons  say  that  Dante  meant  theology 
By  Beatrice,  and  not  a  mistress—  I, 

Although  my  opinion  may  require  apidogy. 
Deem  this  a  commentator's  phantasy. 

Unless  indeed  it  was  firom  his  own  knowledge  he 
Decided  thus,  and  show'd  good  reason  why ; 

I  think  that  Dante's  more  abstruse  *M-«^^<«a 

Meant  to  personify  the  mathematics.  7 


Haidde  and  Juan  were  not  married,  hut 

The  fkult  was  theirs,  not  mine :  it  Is  not  tUr, 

Chaste  reader,  then,  in  any  way  to  put 

The  blame  on  me,  unless  you  wish  they  were ; 

Then  if  you'd  have  them  wedded,  please  to  shut 
The  book  which  treats  of  this  enroneoas  pair, 

Before  the  consequences  grow  too  awftil ; 

*T  is  dangerous  to  read  of  loves  unlawfhL 

xnL 

Yet  they  were  happy, — happy  in  the  Illicit 

Indulgence  of  their  innocent  desires ; 
But  more  imprudent  grown  with  every  visit, 

Haid6e  forgot  the  island  was  her  sire's ; 
When  we  have  wliat  we  like  *tis  hard  to  miss  it. 

At  least  in  the  beginning,  ere  one  tires ; 
Thus  she  came  often,  not  a  moment  losing, 
TVhilst  her  piratical  papa  was  cruising. 

XIV. 
Let  not  his  mode  of  raising  cash  seem  strange* 

Although  he  fleeced  the  flags  of  every  natioi:^ 
For  into  a  prime  minister  but  change 

His  title,  and  'tis  nothing  but  taxation ; 
But  he,  more  modest,  took  an  humbler  rsnge 

Of  life,  and  in  an  honester  vocation 
Pursued  o'er  the  high  seas  his  watery  Journey,  * 
And  merely  practised  as  a  sea^attomey. 

*  Milton's  first  wife  ran  away  fhnn  him  within  the  flnt 
month.  If  she  had  not,  what  would  John  MUUn  have 
done? 

<  [From  what«Ter  causes  it  may  hare  arisen,  the  colacft- 
dence  is  no  less  striking  than  saddening,  that,  oo  the  litt  of 
married  poets,  who  hare  been  unhappy  in  their  homes,  there 
should  already  be  found  four  such  illustrious  names  as  I>ante, 
Milton,  Shakspcare,  and  Dryden  ;  and  that  we  should  now 
hare  to  add,  as  a  partner  in  their  destiny,  a  name  worthy  of 
being  placed  beside  the  greatest  of  them Mooai.] 

'  ["  Lady  B.  would  hare  made  an  excoU«Dt  wrangler  at 
Cambridge."  — 2!|yroM  Diary,} 

■  C"  Disjilay'd  much  more  of  nerre.  perhaps,  of  wit. 
Than  any  of  the  parodies  of  Pitt*'  _  MS.] 
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XV. 

The  good  old  genUeman  had  been  det^*d 

By  winds  and  waves,  and  some  important  captures ; 

And,  in  the  hope  of  more,  at  sea  remained. 

Although  a  squall  or  two  had  damp'd  his  raptures, 

By  swamping  one  of  the  prises ;  he  had  chain*d 
His  prisoners,  dividing  them  like  chapters 

In  numbered  lots ;  they  all  had  cuib  and  collars. 

And  averaged  each  from  ten  to  a  hundred  dollars. 

XVL 
Some  he  disposed  of  off  Cape  Matapan, 

Among  his  friends  the  Mainots;  some  he  sold 
To  his  Tunis  correspondents,  save  one  man 

Toss'd  overboard  unsaleable  (being  old)  ; 
The  rest — save  here  and  there  some  richer  one, 

Reserved  for  future  ransom  in  the  hold. 
Were  llnk*d  alike,  u  for  the  common  people  he 
Had  a  large  order  firom  the  Dey  of  Tripoli. 

XVIL 

The  merchandise  was  served  in  the  same  way, 
Pieced  out  for  dlflterent  marts  in  the  Levant, 

Except  some  certain  portions  of  the  prey, 
Light  classic  articles  of  female  want, 

French  stuffs,  lace,  tweeaers,  toothpicks,  teapot,  tray. 
Guitars  and  castanets  from  Alicant, 

All  which  selected  fttmi  the  spoil  he  gathers, 

Robb*t:  for  his  daughter  by  the  best  of  Others. 

xvnL 

A  monkey,  a  Dutch  mastiff,  a  mackaw, 
Two  parrots,  with  a  Persian  cat  and  kittens, 

He  chose  ftt>m  several  animab  he  saw — 
A  terrier,  too,  which  once  had  been  a  Briton*s, 

Who  dying  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca, 
The  peasants  gave  the  poor  dumb  thing  a  pittance. 

These  to  secure  in  this  strong  blowing  weather. 

He  caged  in  one  huge  hamper  altogether. 


Then  having  settled  his  marine  affkirs. 
Despatching  single  cruisers  here  and  there. 

His  vessel  having  need  of  some  repairs. 
He  shaped  his  course  to  where  his  daughter  Ihir 

Continued  still  her  hospitable  cans ; 
But  that  part  of  the  cosst  being  shoal  and  bare, 

And  rough  with  reed  which  ran  out  many  a  mile. 

His  port  lay  on  the  other  side  o*  the  isle. 


And  theie  he  went  ashore  without  delay. 
Having  no  custom-house  nor  quarantine 

To  ask  him  awkward  questions  on  the  way, 
About  the  time  and  place  where  he  had  been : 

He  left  his  ship  to  be  hove  down  next  day. 
With  orders  to  the  people  to  careen ; 

So  that  all  hands  were  busy  beyond  measure. 

In  getting  out  goods,  ballast,,  guns,  and  treasure. 

XXL 

Arriving  at  the  summit  of  a  hill 

Which  overlooked  the  white  walls  of  his  home, 
He  stopp'd.  — What  singular  emotions  fill 

Their  bosoms  who  have  been  induced  to  roam  I 

*  [**  That  near  the  gates,  conferring  as  thej  drew, 
Argtis,  tho  dog,  hit  ancient  master  knew  ; 
He,  not  unconscious  of  the  voice  and  tread. 
Lifts  to  the  sound  his  ear,  and  rears  his  head. 
He  knew  his  lord ;  ho  knew,  and  strove  ici  meet, 
In  vain  he  strove,  to  crawl  aiid  kiss  his  fuet ; 


With  fluttering  doubts  if  all  be  well  or  ill  — 

With  love  for  many,  and  with  fears  for  some  ; 
All  feelings  which  o*erleap  the  years  long  lost. 
And  bring  our  hearts  back  to  their  starting-post 

XXIL 

The  approach  of  home  to  husbands  and  to  sires. 
After  long  travelling  by  land  or  water. 

Most  naturally  some  small  doubt  Inspires  — 
A  female  £unily  's  a  serious  matter ; 

(None  trusts  the  sex  more,  or  so  much  admires 

But  they  hate  flattery,  so  I  never  flatter ;) 

Wives  in  their  husbands'  absences  grow  subtier. 

And  daughters  sometimes  run  off  with  the  butier. 

xxin. 

An  honest  gentieman  at  his  return 

Biay  not  have  the  good  fortime  of  Ulysses  ; 

Not  all  lone  matrons  for  their  husbands  mourn. 
Or  show  the  same  dislike  to  suitors*  kisses  ; 

The  odds  are  that  he  finds  a  handsome  urn 

To  his  memory  —  and  two  or  three  young  misses 

Bom  to  some  friend,  who  holds  his  wife  and  riches — 

And  that  hit  Aligns  >  bites  him  by — the  breeches. 

XXIV. 
If  single,  probably  his  plighted  fair 

Has  in  his  absence  wedded  some  rich  miser ; 
But  all  the  better,  for  the  happy  pair 

May  quarrel,  and  the  lady  growing  wiser. 
He  may  resume  his  amatory  care 

As  cavalier  servente,  or  despise  her ; 
And  that  his  sorrow  may  not  be  a  dumb  one. 
Write  odes  on  the  Inconstancy  of  Woman. 

XXV. 

And  oh  1  ye  gentiemen  who  have  already 
Some  chaste  liaison  of  the  kind  —  I  mean 

An  honest  friendship  with  a  married  lady  — 
The  only  thing  of  this  sort  ever  seen 

To  last — of  all  connections  the  most  steady. 
And  the  true  Hymen  (the  first 's  but  a  screen)  — 

Tet  for  all  that  keep  not  too  long  away, 

I  *ve  known  the  absent  wrong'd  four  timet  a  day.  * 

XXVL 

Lambro,  our  sea-solicitor,  who  had 

Much  less  experience  of  dry  land  than  ocean. 

On  seeing  his  own  chimney-smoke,  folt  glad ; 
But  not  knowing  metaphysics,  had  no  notion 

Of  the  true  reason  of  his  not  being  sad. 
Or  that  of  any  other  strong  emotion ; 

He  loved  his  child,  and  would  have  wept  the  loss  of  her, 

But  knew  the  cause  no  more  than  a  philosopher. 

XXVIL 
He  saw  his  white  walls  shining  in  the  sim« 

His  garden  trees  all  shadowy  and  green ; 
He  heard  his  rivulet's  light  bubbling  run. 

The  distant  dog-bark  ;  and  perceived  between 
The  umbrage  of  the  wood  so  cool  and  dun 

The  moving  figures,  and  the  sparkling  sheen 
Of  arms  (in  the  East  all  arm)  —  and  various  dyes 
Of  coloured  garbs,  as  bright  as  butterflies. 

Yet  (all  he  could)  bis  tall,  his  ears,  hit  eyes 
Salute  hit  matter,  and  confess  his  Jov»."  a-c 

Toi'K,  Udffstrg,  h.  xrii.] 

•  [••  Yet  for  all  that  don't  star  away  t«*o  lf>njr, 

A  sofa,  like  a  bed,  may  cume  tiy  wron^.  '*  — MS.] 
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XXVUL 
And  u  the  spot  where  they  appear  he  nean. 

Surprised  at  these  unwonted  signs  of  Idlings 
He  hears  —  alas !  no  music  of  the  spheres. 

But  ah  unhallowM,  earthly  sound  of  fiddling  1 
A  melody  which  made  him  doubt  his  ears. 

The  cause  being  past  his  guessing  or  unriddling ; 
A  pipe,  too,  and  a  drum,  and  shortly  after, 
A  most  unoriental  roar  of  laughter. 


And  still  more  nearly  to  the  place  advancing, 
Descending  rather  quickly  the  declivity. 

Through  the  waved  branches,  o*er  the  greensward 
'Midst  other  indications  of  festivity,        [glancing. 

Seeing  a  troop  of  his  domestics  dancing 
Like  dervises,  who  turn  as  on  a  pivot,  he 

Perceived  it  was  the  Pyrrhic  dance  i  lo  martial. 

To  which  the  Levantines  are  very  partiaL 

And  farther  on  a  troop  of  Grecian  girls,  > 

The  first  and  tallest  her  white  kerchief  waving. 

Were  strung  together  like  a  row  of  pearls, 

Link*d  hand  in  hand,  and  dancing ;  each  too  having 

Down  her  white  neck  long  floating  auburn  curls  — 
(The  least  of  which  would  set  ten  poets  raving) ; ' 

Their  leader  sang  —  and  bounded  to  her  song. 

With  choral  step  and  voice,  the  virgin  throng. 

XXXL 

And  here,  assembled  cross-legg'd  round  their  trays, 
Small  social  parties  just  begun  to  dine ; 

Pilaus  and  meats  of  all  sorts  met  the  gaze. 
And  flasks  of  Samian  and  of  Chian  wine. 

And  sherbet  cooling  in  the  porous  vase  ; 
Above  them  their  dessert  grew  on  its  vine; 

The  orange  and  pomegranate  nodding  o'er 

Dropp'd  in  their  laps,  scarce  pluck'd,  their  mellow  store. 

XXXIL 

A  band  of  children,  round  a  snow-white  ram. 
There  wreathe  his  venerable  horns  with  flowers ; 

While  pcacefiil  as  if  still  an  nnwean'd  lamb. 
The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gently  cowers 

His  sober  head,  nu^estically  tame, 

Or  eats  from  out  the  palm,  or  playAil  lowers 

His  brow,  as  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then 

Yielding  to  their  small  hands,  draws  back  again. 

XXXTTT. 
Their  classical  profiles,  and  glittering  dresses. 

Their  large  black  eyes,  and  soft  seraphic  cheeks. 
Crimson  as  cleft  pomegranates,  their  long  tresses. 

The  gesture  which  enchants,  the  eye  that  speaks. 
The  Innocence  which  happy  childhood  blesses. 

Made  quite  a  picture  of  Uiese  little  Greeks ; 
So  that  the  philosophical  beholder  [older. 

SIgh'd  for  their  sakes  —  that  they  should  e'er  grow 

1  r*  This  dance  Is  itiU  performed  by  young  men  armed 
cap-a-pie,  who  execute,  to  the  sound  of  instruments,  all  the 
proper  moTements  of  attack  and  defence.'*  —  Dr.  B.  Clarkb.] 

s  ["  Their  manner  of  dancing  Is  certalnlv  the  same  that 
Diana  is  nnw  to  hare  danced  on  the  banks  oi  Eurotas.  The 
great  ladr  sull  leads  the  dance,  and  is  followed  by  a  troop  of 
young  girls,  who  imitate  her  steps,  and  if  she  sings,  make  up 
the  chorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  llTeiy.  yet 
with  something  In  them  wonderfiiUy  soft.  The  steps  are 
Taried  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads  the  dance, 
but  always  In  exact  time,  and  infinitely  more  agreeable  than 
any  of  our  dances." —  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu.] 

*  [**  Tliat  would  bare  set  Tom  Moore,  though  mxu'ried, 
raring." —  MS.] 


Aikr,  a  dwarf  buiToon  stood  tdUog  tales 
To  a  sedate  grey  circle  of  oU  smokers 

Of  secret  treasures  found  in  hMdcn  viks^ 
Of  wooderftil  replies  firom  Arab  jokerib 

Of  charms  to  make  good  gold  and  core  bad  alls. 
Of  rocks  bewitch'd  that  open  to  the  knockcts. 

Of  m«glc  ladles  who,  by  one  sole  act, 

Transform'd  their  lords  to  bcasts(bat  that*^  a  Act). 


Here  was  no  lack  of  innocent  dtvovkn 

For  the  imagination  or  the  senses. 
Song,  dance,  wine,  music,  stories  tram  the  Persian, 

All  pretty  pastimes  in  which  no  oflleDoe  is ; 
But  Lambro  saw  all  these  things  with  aversion. 

Perceiving  in  his  absence  such  expenses^ 
Dreading  that  dimaz  of  all  human  lib. 
The  inflammation  of  his  weekly  bills.« 

XXXVL 
Ah !  what  is  man  ?  what  perib  still  environ 

The  happiest  mortals  even  after  dinner— 
A  day  of  gold  from  out  an  age  of  ixvn 

Is  all  that  life  allows  the  luckiest  sinner; 
Pleasure  (whene'er  she  sings,  at  least)  's  a  siren. 

That  lures,  to  flay  alive,  the  young  bfginner ; 
Lambro'b  reception  at  his  people'^  banquet 
Was  such  as  lire  accords  to  a  wet  blanket 


r-> 


He — being  a  man  who  seldom  used  a  word 
Too  much,  and  wishing  giadty  to  surprise 

(In  general  he  surprised  men  with  the  sword) 
His  daughter — had  not  sent  before  to  advise 

Of  Ids  arrival,  so  that  no  one  stirred ; 
And  long  he  paused  to  re-assure  Ids  eyes. 

In  fkct  much  more  astonish'd  than  delig^ited. 

To  flnd  so  much  good  company  invited. 


XX2CyiIL 

He  did  not  know  (alas  I  how  men  will  lie) 
That  a  report  (especially  the  Greeks) 

Avouch'd  his  death  (such  people  never  die). 

And  put  his  house  in  mourning  several  weeks,  -— 

But  now  their  eyes  and  also  lips  were  dry ; 

The  bloom,  too,  had  retum'd  to  Haid^'s  cheeks^ 

Her  tears,  too,  being  retum'd  into  their  fount. 

She  now  kept  house  upon  her  own  account 


XXXIX. 

Hence  all  this  rice,  meat,  dancing,  wine,  and  fiddling^ 
Which  tun^'d  the  isle  into  a  place  of  pleasure ;. 

The  servants  all  were  getting  drunk  or  idlings 
A  life  which  made  them  happy  beyond  measure. 

Her  Other's  hospitality  seem'd  middling. 

Compared  with  what  Haid^  did  with  his  treasure ; 

'Twas  wonderful  how  things  went  on  improving 

While  she  had  not  one  hour  to  qwre  fttxn  loving.' 

*  [The  piratical  father  of  HaldCe  havinc  renaiiMd  kng  at 
sea,  it  was  supposed  he  had  perished,  and  she,  in  conseowence, 
took  possession  of  all  his  treasures,  and  sunendered  oerself 
to  the  ftall  enjoyment  of  her  lover.  The  old  gentleman,  bow- 
ever,  returns,  and,  landing  on  a  distant  put  of  the  island, 
walks  leisurely  towards  his  noma,  while  Juan  and  his  daugh- 
ter are  giving  a  public  breakCsst  to  their  Mends  and  aoquamt- 
ances.  The  description  of  the  Ote  Is  executed  widi  equal 
felicity  and  spirit ;  we  think  it  would  be  dlfflcult  to  match 
the  life  and  gaiety  of  the  picture  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
English — perh^  In  any  other  poetry,  —  Blackwood.] 

'  [**  All  had  been  open  heart,  and  open  house. 

Ever  since  Juan  served  her  for  a  spouse.**  —  HS.] 
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XL. 
PerhaiM  you  think  In  stumbling  on  this  feast 

He  flew  into  a  panion,  and  in  fact 
There  was  no  mighty  reason  to  be  pleased ; 

Perhaps  you  prophesy  some  sudden  act. 
The  whip,  the  rack,  or  dungeon  at  the  least. 

To  teach  his  people  to  be  more  exact. 
And  that,  proceeding  at  a  rery  high  rate. 
He  showed  the  royal  penekants  of  a  pirate. 


You  're  wrong.  —He  was  the  mildest  manner'd  man 
That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat ; 

With  such  true  breeding  of  a  gentleman, 
Tou  never  could  divine  his  real  thought ; 

No  courtier  could,  and  scarcely  woman  can 
Gird  more  deceit  within  a  petticoat ; 

Pity  he  loved  adventurous  life's  variety, 

He  was  so  great  a  loss  to  good  society.  > 

XLIL 
Advancing  to  the  nearest  dinner  tray. 

Tapping  the  shoulder  of  the  nighest  guest. 
With  a  peculiar  smile,  which,  by  the  way, 

Boded  no  good,  whatever  it  express'd. 
He  ask*d  the  meaning  of  this  holiday  ; 

The  vinous  Greek  to  whom  he  had  address*d 
His  question,  much  too  merry  to  divine 
The  questioner,  fill'd  up  a  glass  of  wine, 

XLm. 
And  without  turning  his  ikcetious  head. 

Over  his  shoulder,  with  a  Bacchant  air, 
Presented  the  o'erflowing  cup,  and  said, 

*'  Talking *s  dry  work,  I  have  no  time  to  spare.*' 
A  second  hiccup*d,  '*  Our  old  master  's  dead, 

Tou'd  better  ask  our  mistress  who 's  his  heir." 
•*  Our  mistress  1 "  quoth  a  third :  "  Our  mistress  I  — 

pooh  I  — 
Tou  mean  our  master — not  the  old,  but  new." 

XLIV. 
These  rascals,  being  new  comers,  knew  not  whom 

They  thus  address'd  —  and  Lambro's  visage  fell  — 
And  o'er  his  eye  a  momentary  gloom 

Pass'd,  but  he  strove  quite  courteously  to  quell 
The  expression,  and  endeavouring  to  resume 

His  smile,  requested  one  of  them  to  tell 
The  name  and  quality  of  his  new  patront 
Who  seem'd  to  have  tum'd  Haidee  into  a  matron. 

XLV. 
**  I  know  not,"  quoth  the  fellow,  **  who  or  what 

He  is,  nor  whence  he  came  —  and  little  care ; 
But  this  I  know,  that  this  roast  capon's  fst. 

And  that  good  wine  ne'er  wash'd  down  better  fare ; 
And  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that. 

Direct  your  questions  to  my  neighbour  there ; 
He  11  answer  all  for  better  or  for  worse. 
For  none  likes  more  to  hear  himself  converse."' 

I  [The  portrait  of  this  man  Is  om  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
▼cry  belt,  of  all  Lord  BTton's  gloomv  portraits.  It  majr  be 
the  Cortalr  grown  into  an  elderly  character  and  a  father ; 
but  It  is  eqiul  to  the  Anett  heads  that  ever  Michael  Angelo 
or  Caravaggio  painted  with  black  and  umber.  -^  Dlack- 

WOOD.  J 

*      **  Rltpone  allor*  Margutte,  a  dir  tel  tosto, 

lo  non  credo  piu  al  nero  ch'  all*  axiurro ; 
Bfa  nel  cappone,  o  leiso.  o  tuorU  arrosto, 
E  credo  alcana  volta  anco  nel  burro  { 


ZLVL 
I  said  that  Lambro  was  a  man  of  patience. 

And  certainly  he  show'd  the  best  of  breeding. 
Which  scarce  even  Pkvnce,  the  paragon  of  nations. 

E'er  saw  her  most  polite  of  sons  exceeding ; 
He  bore  these  sneers  against  his  near  relations. 

His  own  anxiety,  his  heart,  too,  bleeding. 
The  insults,  too,  of  every  servile  button. 
Who  all  the  time  was  eating  up  his  mutton. 

ZLVn. 
Now  in  a  person  used  to  much  command  — 

To  bid  men  come,  and  go,  and  come  again  — 
To  see  his  orders  done,  too,  out  of  hand  — 

Whether  the  word  was  death,  or  but  the  chain 

It  may  seem  strange  to  find  his  manners  bland  ; 

Tet  such  things  are,  which  I  can  not  explain. 
Though  doubtless  be  who  can  command  himself 
Is  good  to  govern — almost  as  a  Gueit 

XLVnL 
Not  that  he  was  not  sometimes  rash  or  so. 

But  never  in  his  real  and  serious  mood  ; 
Then  calm,  concentrated,  and  still,  and  slow, 

He  lay  coil'd  like  the  boa  in  the  wood ; 
With  him  it  never  was  a  word  and  blow. 

His  angry  word  once  o'er,  he  shed  no  blood. 
But  in  his  silence  there  was  much  to  rue. 
And  his  one  blow  left  little  work  for  two. 

ZLDL 
He  ask'd  no  ftirther  questions,  and  proceeded 

On  to  the  house,  but  by  a  private  way,  > 
So  that  the  few  who  met  him  hardly  heeded. 

So  little  they  expected  him  that  day ; 
If  love  paternal  in  his  bosom  pleaded 

For  Haid6e*8  sake,  is  more  than  I  can  say. 
But  certainly  to  one  deem'd  dead  returning. 
This  revel  seem'd  a  curious  mode  of  mourning. 


If  aU  the  dead  could  now  return  to  life, 
(Which  God  forbid  1)  or  some,  or  a  great  many. 

For  instance,  if  a  husband  or  his  wife 
(Nuptial  examples  are  as  good  as  any), 

No  doubt  whate'er  might  be  their  former  strife. 
The   present  weather  would    be   much    more 
rainy — 

Tears  shed  into  the  grave  of  the  connection 

Would  share  most  probably  its  resurrection. 

LL 
He  enter'd  in  the  house  no  more  his  home, 

A  thing  to  human  feelings  the  most  trying. 
And  harder  fbr  the  heart  to  overcome. 

Perhaps,  than  even  the  mental  pangs  of  dying ; 
To  find  our  hearthstone  tum'd  into  a  tomb. 

And  round  its  once  warm  precincts  palely  lying 
The  ashes  of  our  hopes,  is  a  deep  grief. 
Beyond  a  single  gentleman's  belief. 

Nella  cerrfgta,  e  onaodo  to  n*  ho  nel  mosto, 
E  roolto  plu  nell*  espro  che  il  mangurro  ( 
Ma  sopra  tutto  nel  buoo  rlno  o  fede, 
E  credo  che  sia  salTO  chl  gii  crede." 

Pdlci,  Morgamu  Mofgiore,  cm.  18.  St.  Iftl. 

*  TThe  account  of  Lambro  proceeding  to  the  hotue  it 
poetically  imagined ;  and,  in  his  character  mar  be  traced  a 
Tivid  likeness  of  AU  Pacha,  and  happy  itiustrailTe  allusions 
to  the  adrenturet  of  that  chlct  —  Galt.] 
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LIL 

He  enter*d  in  the  house — his  home  no  more. 
For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home ;  — and  felt 

The  solitude  of  passing  his  own  door 

Without  a  welcome :  there  he  long  had  dwelt. 

There  his  few  peaceful  dajs  Time  had  swept  o*er. 
There  his  worn  bosom  and  keen  eye  would  melt 

Over  the  innocence  of  that  sweet  child. 

His  only  shrine  of  feelings  undeflled. 

LTIL 
He  was  a  man  of  a  strange  temperament. 

Of  mOd  demeanour  though  of  sarage  mood, 
Moderate  in  all  his  habits,  and  content 

With  temperance  in  pleasure,  as  in  food. 
Quick  to  percdve,  and  strong  to  bear,  and  meant 

For  something  better,  if  not  wholly  good ; 
His  country's  wrongs  and  his  despair  to  save  her 
Had  stung  him  flrom  a  slave  to  an  enslaver. 

LIV. 
The  love  of  power,  and  rapid  gain  of  gold. 

The  hardness  by  long  habitude  produced. 
The  dangerous  life  in  which  he  had  grown  old, 

The  mercy  he  had  granted  oft  abused. 
The  sights  he  was  accu8tora*d  to  behold. 

The  wild  seas,  and  wild  men  with  whom  he  cruised, 
Had  cost  his  enemies  a  long  repentance. 
And  made  him  a  good  firiend,  but  bad  acquaintance. 

LV. 

But  something  of  the  spirit  of  old  Greece 
Flash'd  o*er  his  soul  a  few  heroic  rays. 

Such  as  lit  onward  to  the  Golden  Fleece 
His  predecessors  in  the  Colchian  days ; 

*T  is  true  he  had  no  ardent  love  for  peace  — 
Alas  !  his  country  show'd  no  path  to  praise  : 

Hate  to  the  world  and  war  with  every  nation 

He  waged,  in  vengeance  of  her  degradation. 

LVL 
Still  o*er  his  mind  the  influence  of  the  clime 

Shed  its  Ionian  elegance,  which  show'd 
Its  power  unconsciously  full  many  a  time,  — 

A  taste  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  abode, 
A  love  of  music  and  of  scenes  sublime, 

A  pleasure  in  the  gentle  stream  that  flowed 
Past  him  in  crystal,  and  a  Joy  in  flowers, 
Bedew'd  his  spirit  in  his  calmer  hours. 

Lvn. 

But  whatsoe'er  he  had  of  love  reposed 
On  that  beloved  daughter ;  she  had  been 

The  only  thing  which  kept  his  heart  unclosed 
Amidst  the  savage  deeds  he  had  done  and  seen, 

A  lonely  pure  affection  imopposed  : 

There  wanted  but  the  loss  of  this  to  wean 

His  feelings  from  all  milk  of  human  kindness. 

And  turn  him  like  the  Cyclops  *  mad  with  blindness. 

>  t**  And  make  htm  SamioD-like — more  fierce  with  blind- 
neu.'*  — MS.] 

*  [**  Not  so  the  single,  deep,  and  vordlpss  ire. 

Of  a  strong  human  heart,"  &c MS.J 

*  [**  I  said.  I  disliked  the  custom  which  some  people  had 
of  bringing  their  chilciren  into  company,  because  it  in  a 
manner  forced  us  to  pay  foolish  compliments  to  please  their 
parents."  —  Johnson.  "  You  are  right,  sir ;  we  mar  be  ex- 
cused for  not  caring  much  about  other  people's  chilciren,  for 
there  are  many  who  care  renr  little  about  their  own."  — 
Boswell,  vol.  Ti.  p.  47.  ed.  1835.] 

^  [**  Almost  all  Don  Juan  is  real  life,  cither  my  own,  or 
from  pe*iole  I  knew.  Dy  the  way,  much  of  the  description  of 
the  funuiuret  in  Canto  Third,  is  taken  from  TuUy'i  Tripoii 


(£,'- 


LTm. 

The  cuUess  tigress  in  her  jangle  raging 
Is  dreadfld  to  the  shepherd  and  the  flock ; 

The  ocean  when  its  yeasty  war  is  waging 
Is  awfhl  to  the  vessel  near  the  rock ; 

But  violent  things  will  sooner  bear  assuaging; 
Their  fbry  being  spent  hy  Its  own  shock. 

Than  the  stem,  single,  deep^  and  wonUess  Ire' 

Of  a  strong  human  heart,  and  in  a  sire. 

LDL 
It  Is  a  hard  although  a  commnn  case 

To  find  our  chlldraa  running  restive — they 
In  whom  our  brightest  days  we  would  retrace, 

Oiur  little  selves  re-form*d  in  finer  day. 
Just  as  old  age  Is  creeping  on  apace^ 

And  clouds  come  o'er  the  sunset  of  oar  day. 
They  kindly  leave  us,  though  not  quite  ahme^ 
But  in  good  company — the  goot  or  stone. 

LX 
Yet  a  fine  fiunily  is  a  fine  thing 

(Provided  they  dont  come  in  after  dinner)  ;> 
*T  is  beautiftil  to  see  a  matron  bring 

Her  children  up  (if  nursing  them  don't  thin  her) ; 
Like  cherubs  round  an  altar-piece  they  cling 

To  the  fire-side  (a  sight  to  touch  a  sinner). 
A  lady  with  her  daughten  or  her  nieces 
Shine  like  a  guinea  and  seven-shilling  pieces. 

LXL 
Old  Lambro  pass'd  unseen  a  private  gate. 

And  stood  within  his  hall  at  eventide ; 
]tf  eantime  the  lady  and  her  lover  sate 

At  wassail  In  their  beauty  and  their  pride : 
An  ivory  inlaid  table  spread  with  state 

Before  them,  and  fUr  slaves  on  every  side  \  < 
Gems,  gold,  and  silver,  form'd  the  service  mostly. 
Mother  of  pearl  and  coral  the  less  costly. ' 

LXIL 
The  dinner  made  about  a  hundred  dishes ; 

Lamb  and  pistachio  nuts  —  in  short,  all  meats. 
And  saffh>n  soups,  and  sweetbreads ;  and  the  fishes 

Were  of  the  finest  that  e'er  flounced  In  nets, 
Drest  to  a  Sybarite's  most  pamper'd  wishes ; 

The  beverage  was  various  sherbets 
Of  raisin,  orange,  and  pomegranate  juke, 
Squeesed  through  the  rind,  which  makes  it  best  fbr  use.  < 

LXnL 
These  were  ranged  round,  each  in  Its  crystal  ewer. 

And  firuits,  and  date-bread  loaves  closed  the  repastt 
And  Mocha's  berry,  firom  Arabia  pure. 

In  small  fine  China  cups,  came  in  at  last ; 
Gold  cups  of  filigree  made  to  secure 

The  hand  fhmi  burning  underneath  them  placed* 
Cloves,  cinnamon,  and  saflPhm  too  were  boll'd 
Up  with  the  cofibe,  which  (I  think)  they  spolTd.? 

(pray  note  tkii\  and  the  rest  frtfm  ny  own  obiervatloo.  Re- 
member, I  never  meant  to  conceal  this  at  all,  and  bare  only 
not  stated  It,  because  Don  Juan  had  no  preface,  nor  name  to 
it"  — LonI  B.  to  Mr.  Uurrag,  Aug.  23.  1821.] 

*  [**  A  small  table  is  brought  In,  when  refreshments  are 
served  ;  it  Is  of  ebony,  inlaid  with  mother-o'-pearl,  tortoise- 
shell,  ivory,  gold,  and  sUver."— r«l/jf'«  DipoU,  4ta  1816. 
p.  133.] 

*  i"  The  beverage  was  various  sherbets,  composed  of  the 
Juice  of  boiled  raisins,  oranges,  and  pomegranatct,  sqaecaed 
through  the  xind."  —  Ibfd.  p.  137.] 

7  ["  CofTee  was  served  In  small  China  cupe ;  gold  filigree 
cups  were  put  under  them.  They  introduced  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, and  saflVon  into  the  cofl'ee."  —  Ibid,  p.  132.} 
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LXIV. 
The  hangings  of  the  room  were  tapestry,  made 

Of  velvet  panels,  each  of  dUferent  hue. 
And  thick  with  damask  flowers  of  silk  inlaid ; 

And  round  them  ran  a  yellow  border  too ;  • 
The  upper  border,  richly  wrought,  displayed, 

Embrolder'd  delicately  o*er  with  blue. 
Soft  Persian  sentences,  in  lilac  letters. 
From  poets,  or  the  moralists  their  betters. ' 

LXV. 
These  Oriental  writings  on  the  wall. 

Quite  common  in  those  countries,  are  a  kind 
Of  monitors  adapted  to  recall. 

Like  skuUs  at  Memphlan  banquets,  to  the  mind 
The  words  which  shook  Belshazsar  in  his  hall. 

And  took  h!s  kingdom  firom  him :  Ton  will  find. 
Though  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom's  treasure, 
There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  Pleasure. 

LXVT. 
A  beauty  at  the  season's  close  grown  hectic, 

A  genius  who  has  drunk  himself  to  death, 
A  rake  tum*d  methodirtic,  or  Eclectic — « 

(For  that 's  the  name  they  like  to  pray  beneath)  -  s 
But  most,  an  alderman  struck  apoplectic. 

Are  things  that  really  take  away  the  breath,^ 
And  show  that  late  hours,  wine,  and  love  are  able 
To  do  not  much  less  damage  than  the  table. 

LXTIL 
Haid^  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 

On  crimson  satin,  border*d  with  pale  blue  ; 
Their  sofii  occupied  three  parts  complete 

Of  the  apartment — and  appeared  quite  new ; 
The  velvet  cushions  (for  a  throne  more  meet) — 

Were  scarlet,  firom  whose  glowing  centre  grew 
A  sun  emboss'd  in  gold  «,  whose  rays  of  tissue. 
Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  issue.  * 

LXVin. 
Crystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain. 

Had  done  their  work  of  splendour ;  Indian  mats 
And  Persian  carpets,  which  the  heart  bled  to  stain. 

Over  the  floors  were  spread;  gaxellcs  and  cats. 
And  dwaris  and  blacks,  and  such  like  things,  that  gain 

Their  bread  as  ministen  and  favourites — (that 's 
To  say,  by  degradation) — mingled  there 
As  plentiful  as  in  a  court,  or  fair. 

LXDL 
There  was  no  want  of  lofty  mirrors,  and 

The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
With  mother  of  pearl  or  ivory,  stood  at  hand, 

Or  were  of  tortoise-shell  or  rare  woods  made, 

1  [*'  The  hanginst  of  the  room  wera  of  tapettry,  inad«  In 
DMiels  of  diflerent  coloured  Tclreu.  thickly  inlaid  with 
flowers  of  »ilk  damatk ;  a  yellow  border  flnif  hcd  the  tapestry 
at  top  and  liottom,  the  upper  border  being  embroidered  with 
Moorish  senteocct  out  of  the  Koran  in  lilac  letters.  —  7W/y, 
p.  1330 

*  [See  the  Eclectic  Reriew  among  the  "  Tettlmonlct  of 
Authors."  ante,  p.  AM.] 

>  C"  For  that 't  the  name  they  Uke  to  cant  beneath."  — 

MS.] 

*  C"  The  carpet  was  of  crimson  satin  with  a  deep  border  of 
pale  blue.  The  cushions  that  lay  around  were  of  crimson 
relvet ;  the  centre  ones  were  embroidered  with  a  sun  in  gold."] 

*  ["The  upholsterer's  *  ftat  lux '  had  bade  to  issue."  —MS.] 

*  ["  Her  chemise  was  corered  with  gold  embroidery  at  the 
necli ;  over  it  she  wore  a  gold  and  slWer  tissue  jolick,  with  i 
coral  and  pearl  buttons,  set  quite  close  together  down  the  i 
front.   The  baracan  she  wore  over  her  dress  was  of  tlie  flnr^t  , 
crimson  transparent  gauzes*  between  rich  silk  striiies  of  the 
same  colour."  —  Tuiljf,  p.  31.] 


Fretted  with  gold  or  silver :  —by  command. 

The  greater  part  of  these  were  ready  spread 
With  viands  and  sherbets  in  ice — and  wine— 
Kept  for  all  comers,  at  all  hours  to  dine. 


Of  all  the  dresses  I  select  Haid^'s : 

She  wore  two  jelicks — one  was  of  pale  yellow ; 
Of  azure,  pink,  and  white  was  her  chemise — 

'Neath  which  her  breast  heaved  like  a  Uttle  billow ; 
With  buttons  form'd  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas. 

All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jellck's  fellow. 
And  the  striped  white  gauze  baracan  that  bound  her. 
Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon,  flow'd  round  her.  ^ 

LXXI. 
One  large  gold  bracelet  dasp'd  each  lovely  arm, 

Lockless — so  pliable  fh>m  the  pure  gold 
That  the  hand  stretch*d  and  shut  it  without  harm, 

The  limb  which  it  adom*d  its  only  mould 
So  beautiful — Its  very  shape  would  charm, 

And  clinging  as  if  loath  to  lose  its  hold, 
The  purest  ore  enclosed  the  whitest  skin 
That  e'er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in.  7 

Lxxn. 

Around,  as  princess  of  her  father's  land, 
A  like  gold  bar  above  her  Instep  roll*d,  * 

Announced  her  rank ;  twelve  rings  were  on  her  hand ; 
Her  hair  was  starr*d  with  gems  ;  her  veil's  line  fold 

Below  her  breast  was  fhsten'd  with  a  band 

Of  lavish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  be  told ; 

Her  orange  silk  full  Turkish  trousers  fiirl'd 

Above  the  prettiest  ankle  In  the  worid. 

Lxxm. 

Her  hair's  long  auburn  waves  down  to  her  heel 
Flow'd  like  an  Alpine  torrent  which  the  sun 

Dyes  with  his  morning  light, — and  would  conceal 
Her  person  ^  if  allow'd  at  large  to  run. 

And  still  they  seem  resentf^y  to  feel 

The  silken  fillet's  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 

Their  bonds  whene'er  some  Zephyr  caught  began 

To  offler  his  young  pinion  as  her  fsn. 

Lxxrv. 

Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life. 
The  very  air  seem'd  lighter  fh>m  her  eyes, 

They  were  so  soft  and  beautiftil,  and  rife 
With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies. 

And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife — 
Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  hmnan  ties ; 

Her  overpowering  presence  made  you  feel 

It  would  not  be  idolatry  to  kneeL  lo 

'  This  dress  Is  Moorish,  and  the'  bracelets  and  bar  are 
worn  in  the  manner  described.  The  reader  will  perceiTe 
hereafter,  that  as  the  mother  of  Haid6e  was  of  ¥•%,  her 
daughter  wore  the  garb  of  the  country. 

*  The  bar  of  gold  above  the  iitstep  is  a  mark  of  sorerelgn 
rank  in  the  women  of  the  families  of  the  deys,  and  Is  worn  as 
such  by  their  femule  relatires. 

*  This  is  no  exaggeration :  there  were  four  women  whom 
I  remember  to  hare  seen,  who  possessed  their  hnir  in  this 
nrol'ution ;  of  these,  tliree  were  English,  the  other  was  a 
Levantine.  Their  hair  was  of  that  length  and  quantity,  that, 
when  let  down,  it  almoat  entirely  shaded  the  person,  so  at 
nearly  to  render  dress  a  superfluity.  Of  those,  only  one  liad 
dark  hair ;  the  Oriental's  bad,  perhaps,  the  lightest  colour  of 
the  four. 
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**  But  Psyche  owna  no  lord— 


o 


She  walks  a  goddess  from  above  ; 
All  saw,  all  praised  her,  all  adored. 
But  no  one  ever  dared  to  lo\e.**— r«p«/ 
Ftjfeket/lrom  Apultmt,  b^  Mr.  Hudson  GtaNET,  l:fti3.] 
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I 


LXXY. 
Her  eyelashes,  though  dark  as  night,  were  tinged 

(It  is  the  country's  custom  i)^  but  in  irain; 
For  those  large  black  eyes  were  so  blackly  fringed. 

The  glossy  rebels  mock*d  the  Jetty  stain. 
And  in  their  native  beauty  stood  avenged : 

Her  nails  were  touch'd  with  henna ;  but  again 
The  power  of  art  was  tuni*d  to  nothing,  for 
They  could  not  look  more  rosy  than  before. 

LXXVL 
The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed  to  make 

The  skin  relieved  appear  more  fidriy  &ir ; 
She  had  no  need  of  this,  day  ne*er  will  break 

On  mountain  tops  more  heavenly  white  than  her ; 
The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake, 

She  was  so  like  a  vision ;  I  might  err. 
But  Shakspeare  also  says,  't  is  very  silly 
«*  To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  Uly.** 

LXXVIL 
Juan  had  on  a  shawl  of  black  and  gold, 

But  a  white  haracani  and  so  transparent 
The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  behold. 

Like  small  stars  through  the  milky  way  apparent; 
His  turban,  fUrrd  in  many  a  graceful  fold. 

An  emerald  aigrette  with  Haid^e's  hair  in  *t 
Surmounted,  as  its  clasp,  a  glowing  crescent. 
Whose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  but  incessant 

UaYUL 
And  now  they  were  diverted  by  their  suite, 

Dwarfr,  dancing  girls,  black  eunuchs,  and  a  poet, 
Which  made  their  new  establishment  complete ; 

The  last  was  of  great  &me,  and  liked  to  show  it : 
His  verses  rarely  wanted  their  due  feet  — 

And  for  his  theme — he  seldom  sung  below  it. 
He  being  paid  to  satirise  or  flatter. 
As  the  psalm  says, «« inditing  a  good  matter.** 

T.XTTX. 
He  praised  the  present,  and  abused  the  past, 

Beversing  the  good  custom  of  old  days. 
An  Eastern  anti-Jacobin  at  last 

He  tum'd,  preferring  pudding  to  no  praise    ■ 
For  some  few  years  his  lot  had  been  o'ercast 

By  his  seeming  independent  in  his  lays. 
But  now  he  sung  the  Sultan  and  the  Pacha 
With  truth  like  Southey,  and  with  verse  like  Crashaw.  3 

LXXX 

He  was  a  man  who  had  seen  many  changes. 

And  always  changed  as  true  as  any  needle ; 
His  polar  star  being  one  which  rather  ranges. 

And  not  the  flx'd — he  knew  the  way  to  wheedle : 
So  vile  he  'scaped  the  doom  which  oft  avenges ; 

And  being  fluent  (save  indeed  when  fee'd  ill). 
He  lied  with  such  a  fervour  of  intention- 
There  was  no  doubt  he  eam*d  his  laureate  pension. 

LXXXL 
But  he  had  genius, — when  a  turncoat  has  it. 

The  «  Yates  irritabilis'*  takes  care 
That  without  notice  few  full  moons  shall  pass  it ; 

Even  good  men  like  to  make  the  public  stare  : 

1  ['*  It  was,  aud  stUl  Is,  the  custom  to  tinge  the  eyei  of  the 
vomen  with  an  impalpable  powder,  prepared  cbiedjr  from 
crude  andmontr.  This  pigment,  when  applied  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lids,  communicates  to  the  ejre  a  tender  and 
fascinating  languor.'* —  Hadksci.] 

*  P*  Delleved  like  Southey  — and  perused  like  Crashaw.** 
— MS — **  Crashaw,  the  friend  of  Cowley,  was  honoured,"  says 
Warton.  **  with  the  praise  of  Pope ;  who  both  read  his  poems 
and  borrowed  ft-om  them.    Being  ejected  i^rom  his  fellowship 


But  to  my  sultfect— let  me  see — what  was  it? 

Oh  1 — the  third  canto — and  the  pretty  pair 

Their  loves,  and  feasts,  and  hooae,  anddioa,  and 
Of  living  in  their  insular  abode. 


Their  poet,  a  sad  trimmer,  but  no  less 

In  company  a  very  pleasant  fellow. 
Had  been  the  fevourite  ol  fiill  many  a  mess 

Of  men,  and  made  them  speeches  when  half  mellow; 
And  though  his  meaning  they  could  rarely  guea, 

Tet  still  they  delgn'd  to  htecop  or  to  bellow 
The  glorious  meed  of  popular  applause. 
Of  which  the  first  ne'er  knows  the  second  cau^e. 

TiTTnTTTT. 
But  now  being  lifted  into  high  society. 

And  having  pick'd  up  several  odds  and  ends 
Of  free  thoughts  in  his  travels  for  variety. 

He  deem'd,  being  hi  a  lone  isle,  among  fHcnda, 
That  without  any  danger  of  a  riot,  he 

Might  for  long  lying  make  hhnself  amends ; 
And  singing  as  he  sung  in  his  warm  youtb. 
Agree  to  a  short  armistice  with  truth. 

LXXXIY. 
He  had  travell'd  'mongst  the  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Franks, 

And  knew  the  self.loves  of  the  dilTerent  nations; 
And  bavin,;  lived  with  people  of  all  ranks. 

Had  something  ready  upon  most  occasions 

Which  got  hima  few  presents  and  some  thanks^ 

He  varied  with  some  skill  his  adulations; 
To  «  do  at  Bome  as  Romans  do,**  a  piece 
Of  conduct  was  which  he  observed  in  Greece. 

LXXXV. 
Thus,  usually,  when  he  was  ask*d  to  sing. 

He  gave  the  difl^rcnt  nations  something  national ; 
'T  was  all  the  same  to  him — **  God  save  the  king,* 

Or  **  9a  ira,**  according  to  the  feshion  all : 
His  muse  made  increment  of  any  thing. 

From  the  high  lyric  down  to  the  low  ratkmal ; 
If  Pindar  sang  horse-races,  what  should  hinder 
Himself  flx>m  behig  as  pliable  as  Pindar? 

LXZXYL 
In  France,  for  instance,  he  would  write  a  chanson ; 

In  England  a  six  canto  quarto  tale ; 
In  Spain,  he  *d  make  a  ballad  or  romance  on 

The  last  war — much  the  same  in  Portugal ; 
In  Germany,  the  Pegasus  he  *d  prance  on 

Would  be  old  Goethe's — (see  what  says  De  Stael) ; 
In  Italy  he  *d  ape  the  **  Treoentisti  ;'*3 
In  Greece,  he  *d  sing  some  sort  of  hymn  like  this  t  *ye: 

1. 
The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece  1 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung. 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Fhccbus  sprung  I 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

at  Peterhouse  for  denying  the  corenant,  he  tamed  Roman 
Catholic,  and  died  canon  of  the  church  at  Lomto  '*  The 
following  are  from  Cowley*s  lines  on  hit  death :  — 

••  Angels  (they  say)  brought  the  bmed  chapel  there : 
And  bore  the  sacred  load!  in  triumph  through  the  afr :  _ 
•T  is  surer  much  they  brought  thee  there ;  and  they. 
And  thou,  their  charge,  went  singing  all  the  way.'*] 

'  [The  poeu  of  the  fourteenth  century— Dante,  &c.] 
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2. 

The  ScUm  >  and  the  Teiuk  mote,  < 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute. 

Have  found  the  fione  your  shores  reftise; 
Their  pbwe  of  birth  alone  is  mute 

To  sounds  which  echo  ftirther  west 

Than  your  sires*  *'  Islands  of  the  Blest"  » 

3. 
The  mountains  look  on  Uanthon-*  — 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  draun'd  that  Greece  might  still  be  five ; 
For  standing  on  the  Persians*  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

4. 

A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 
lYhich  looks  o'er  sea-bom  Salamis ; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below. 
And  men  in  nations ; — all  were  his  I 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 

And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they  ?  ^ 

6. 
And  where  are  they  ?  and  where  art  thou. 

My  country  ?  On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now— 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  I 
And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  diTine, 
Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 

6. 
'Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fiune. 

Though  Unk'd  among  a  fetter'd  race. 
To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame. 

Even  as  I  sing,  suffUse  my  fiice ; 
For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 
For  Greeks  a  blush— for  Greece  a  tear. 

7. 
Blust  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest  ? 

Must  acM  but  blush  ?  —  Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth  1  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  1 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three. 
To  make  a  new  Thermopyhe  I 

8. 
What,  silent  still  ?  and  silent  aU  7 

Ah  !  no;-»the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  foil. 

And  answer,  **  Let  one  living  head. 
But  one  arise,— we  come,  we  come  S" 
'T  is  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

9. 
In  vain — In  vain ;  strike  other  chordi ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine  1 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 

And  shed  the  blood  ol  Sdo's  vine  1 

'  [Homer.]  *  [Anicreoo.] 

*  The  mm  ftmrnm^m  of  the  Gredi  poeU  vere  tafiposed  to 
have  been  the  Cape  de  Verd  laUnds  or  the  Canarle*. 

*  [**  Eubora  loolu  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  look*  on  the  lea,**  fte.— MS.] 

*  **  Deep  were  the  groana  of  Xeniet,  when  he  saw 

Thii  havoc  ;  for  his  seat,  a  loftr  mound 
Commanding  the  wide  sea,  o'eriook'd  the  hoats. 
With  rueful  cries  he  rent  hi*  rojral  robes. 
And  ihrouffh  his  troops  embattled  on  the  shore 
Gave  signal  of  retreat ;  then  started  wild 
And  fled  disorder 'd. "—  .Eschylus. 

*  r**  Which  Hercules  mi^ht  deem  hit  own.'*  —  MS.] 

r  .    .    .  **  rifM^Mi* 

W  y>jU9  itrtm  9t»^m 
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Hark  I  rising  to  the  Ignoble  call— 
How  answers  each  bold  t*«^>»««"|  | 

10. 
Tou  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet. 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 
Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 
Tou  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 

11. 
Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these  1 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine : 

He  served— but  served  Polycrates— 
A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  coontrymen. 

12. 
The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  fHcnd ; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltiades ! 

Oh  !  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  ! 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

13. 
Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  I 

On  Suli's  rock,  and  Farga's  shore. 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 
And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  Is  sown. 
The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own.  ^ 

14. 
Trust  not  ft>r  fireedom  to  the  Franks— 

They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells : 
In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks. 

The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells ; 
But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  flraud. 
Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

15. 
Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  I 

Our  virgins  danee  beneath  the  shade— 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine ; 

But  gating  on  each  glowing  maid. 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves. 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

16. 
¥ibct  me  on  Sunltmn's  marbled  steep. 

Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I* 
May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 

There,  swan>like,  let  me  sing  and  die :  7 
A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine>- 
Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine  I  * 

efaCXn/A*  A>/sX»rrt», ««{«? 

im»  n)iMMm  Imnmt.    m.  r.  k. —  SoPR.  ^itx,  t.  1SI7. 

"  [This  alorious  Ode  on  the  aspirations  of  Greece  after 
Liberty  is  itiiuuatlv  followed  up  bv  a  strain  of  cold-blooded 
ribaldry :  and,  in  this  wajr,  nil  gooa  feelings  are  excited  only 
to  accvutom  us  to  their  speedy  and  complete  extinction,  aud 
we  are  brought  bacli,  from  their  transient  and  theatrical  ex- 
hibition, to  the  staple  and  substantial  doctrine  of  the  work  — 
the  non-existence  of  constancy  in  women,  or  honour  In  men, 
and  the  folly  of  expecting  to  meet  with  anv  such  virtues,  or 
of  cultivating  them  for  an  undeserving  world  ;~  and  all  this 
mixed  up  «lth  so  much  wit  nod  devrrneis.  and  kno«le<l(;e 
of  human  nature,  as  to  make  it  irre«tstilily  pleasant  an«l  plau- 
sible—while  there  is  not  only  no  antidote  supplied,  hut  every 
thing  that  might  have  operated  in  that  w.iy  li.-u  lieen  antici- 
pated, and  presented  already  in  at  strong  and  engaging  a  form 
as  posslUe.  —  JsrrBST.J 
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Thus  sung,  or  would,  or  could,  or  should  taiTe  sung. 
The  modem  Greek,  in  tolerable  verse; 

If  not  like  Orpheus  quite,  when  Greece  was  young, 
Tet  in  these  times  he  might  have  done  much  worse : 

His  strain  dlsplay'd  some  feeling — right  or  wrong ; 
And  feeling,  in  a  poet,  is  the  source 

Of  others*  feeling ;  but  they  are  such  liars. 

And  take  all  colours — like  the  hands  of  dyexs. 

LXXXVIIL 
But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink. 

Falling  like  dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think ; 

Tij  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  man  uses 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 

Of  ages ;  to  what  straits  old  Time  reduces 
FraU  man,  when  paper — even  a  rag  like  this. 
Survives  himself,  his  tomb,  and  all  that*s  his. 

LXXXIX. 

And  when  hU  bones  are  dust,  his  grave  a  blank, 
His  station,  generation,  even  his  nation. 

Become  a  thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 
In  chronological  commemoration. 

Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  has  sank. 

Or  graven  stone  found  in  a  barrack's  station 

In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  closet. 

May  turn  his  name  up,  as  a  rare  deposit 

XC. 

And  glory  long  has  made  the  sages  smile ; 

*Tis  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind  — 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian*s  st)'le 

Than  on  the  name  a  person  leaves  behind : 
Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyle : 

The  present  century  was  growing  blind 
To  the  great  Marlborough's  skiU  in  giving  knock5. 
Until  his  late  Life  by  Archdeacon  Coxe. 

XCL 

Milton  *s  the  prince  of  poets — so  we  say ; 

A  little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine : 
An  independent  being  in  his  day — 

I<eam'd,  pious,  temperate  in  love  and  wine  ; 
But  his  life  falling  into  Johnson's  way, 

^Ve  *re  told  this  great  high  priest  of  all  the  Nine 
Was  whipt  at  college — a  harsh  sire — odd  spouse. 
For  the  first  Mrs.  Milton  left  his  house.  > 

XCIL 
All  these  are,  cer/ef,  entertaining  facts. 

Like  Shakspeare's  stealing  deer.  Lord  Bacon's  bribes ; 
Like  Titus*  youth,  and.Ca»ar's  earliest  acts ; 

Like  Bums  (whom  Doctor  Currie  well  describes)  ; 
Like  Cromwcirs  pranks ; — but  although  truth  exacts 

These  amiable  descriptions  from  the  scribes, 
As  most  essential  to  their  hero's  story. 
They  do  not  much  contribute  to  his  glory. 

1  See  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 

s  [**  Confined  his  pedlar  poems  to  democracr.**  — MS.] 

*  [See  Coleridge's  Diographia  Litcraria,  1S17.] 

*  ["  Flourish'd  iu  sophistry  for  aristocracr.".— MS.] 

*  [The  rdlotrers  of  this  fanatic  are  said  to  have  amounted, 
at  one  time,  to  a  hundred  thousand.  She  announced  herself 
as  the  mother  of  a  second  Shiluh,  whose  speedy  adrent  she 
confidently  predicted.  A  cradle  of  expensive  materials  was 
prepared  for  the  expected  prodigy.  Dr.  Keece  and  another 
medical  man  attested  her  dropsy ;  and  many  were  her  dupes 
down  to  the  moment  of  her  death,  in  HI 4.] 

*  [Here  follows  in  the  original  MS 

••  Time  lias  approred  Ennui  to  l>e  the  best 

Of  friends,  and  opiate  draughts  ;  your  lore  and  wine. 
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All  are  not  moralisti,  like  Southey,  when 
He  prated  to  the  world  of  **  FantSaocnqr ;  ** 

Or  Wordsworth  unexcited,  unhired,  who  tten 
Season'd  his  pedlar  poems  with  demonwj  ;* 

Or  Coleridge ),  long  before  his  flighty  pen 
JjCtMthe  Morning  Port  its  aristocney; « 

Whc     ^d  Southey,  following  the  same  ; 

Espoused  two  partners  (milliners  of  Bath> 

xcnr. 

Such  names  at  present  cut  a  eoorict  liguc^ 
The  very  Botany  Bay  in  nunal  geography ; 

Their  loyal  treason,  renegado  rigour. 

Are  good  manure  for  their  more  bare  biography ; 

Wordsworth's  but  quarto,  by  the  way,  is  bigger 
Than  any  since  tlie  birthday  of  typography ; 

A  drowsy  frowsy  poem,  call'd  the  **  £scuiiioo»'* 

Writ  in  a  manner  whidi  is  my  avcrs&on. 

XCV. 

He  there  builds  up  a  formidable  dyke 
Between  his  own  and  others'  intellect; 

But  Wordsworth's  poem,  and  his  folkmers,  like 
Joanna  Southcote's  Shiloh  ^  and  her  act. 

Are  things  which  in  this  century  doD*t  strike 
The  public  mind, — so  few  are  the  elect ; 

And  the  new  Urths  of  both  their  stale  ▼iiginltki 

Have  proved  but  dropdes,  taken  for  divtnitlei. 

XCVL 

But  let  me  to  my  story :  I  must  own» 
If  I  have  any  ihult,  it  Is  dlgrrsston— 

Leaving  my  people  to  proceed  alone. 
While  I  soliloquise  beyond  expresaon ; 

But  these  are  my  addresses  ftxMn  the  throne. 
Which  put  off  business  to  the  ensuing  session : 

Forgetting  each  omission  is  a  loas  to 

The  world,  not  quite  so  great  as  Ariostoi 

XCVIL 
I  know  that  what  our  neighbours  can  •*  hngmemn,^ 

(We've  not  so  good  a  wcrd^  but  have  the  cAm^, 
In  that  complete  perfection  which  ensures 

An  epic  tttsm  Bob  Southey  every  ^ling ) 

Form  not  the  true  temptation  which  annres 

The  reader ;  but  'twould  not  be  hard  to  bring 
Some  fine  examples  of  the  tpop^ 
To  prove  its  grand  ingredient  Is  aatmL  * 


xcvm. 

We  learn  from  Horace,  **  Homer  sometimes 
We    feel   without   him,    Wordsworth 

To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps,  [ 
With  his  dear  <*  Waggomtn;^  around  his 

He  wishes  for  "  a  boat"  to  sail  the  deeps— 
Of  ocean? — No,  of  air;  and  then  he  makes 

Another  outcry  for  **  a  little  boat," 

And  drivels  seas  to  set  It  well  afloat.  * 

Wbich  shake  so  much  the  bamaa  brain  and  « 
Must  end  in  languor ;  — men  most  sleep  like 

The  happy  lover  and  the  wcIcoom  guest 
Both  smk  at  last  into  a  swoon  dlTine ; 

Fidl  of  deep  raptures  and  of  bumpers,  thej 

Are  somewhat  sick  and  sorry  tiie  nc3Ct  dqr.**] 

7  [Wordiworth'i  *'  Bcqjamln  the  WaggoMr,**  appealed  in 

1819. J 

*  **  There  'a  tomethlng  In  a  flyfaif  hone. 

There 's  something  in  a  huge  balloon  ; 
But  throu;;h  the  clouds  I  *U  never  float 
Until  1  have  a  little  boat,"  Jkc 

WoaDswoBTB*«  ftttr  JML 
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XCDL 
If  lie  must  Ikin  sweep  o*er  tbe  ethereal  plain, 

And  Pegasus  runs  lestiYe  in  his  **  Waggon/* 
Could  he  not  beg  the  loan  of  Charies's  AVain  7 

Or  pray  Medea  for  a  single  dragon  ? 
Or  if  too  classic  for  hb  Tulgar  brain. 

He  fear'd  his  neck  to  venture  such  a  nag  on. 
And  he  must  needs  mount  nearer  to  the  moon. 
Could  not  the  blockhead  ask  for  a  balloon  ? 

C. 

•*  Pedlars,"  and«  Boats,"  and  •*  Waggons  I"  Ohl  ye 
shades 

Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this  ? 
That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 

Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos*  vast  abyss 
Floats  scumUke  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cades 

Of  sense  and  song  above  your  graves  may  hiss  — 
The  '*  little  boatman'*  and  his  "Peter Bell** 
Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  **  Achitophel !  **  i 

CI. 
T'our  tale.  — The  feast  was  over,  the  slaves  gone. 

The  dwarfs  and  dancing  girls  had  all  retired ; 
The  Arab  lore  and  poet*s  song  were  done. 

And  every  sound  of  revelry  expired ; 
The  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone. 

The  rosy  flood  of  twilight's  sky  admired ;  — 
Ave  Maria  I  o'er  the  earth  and  sea. 
That  heavenliest  hour  of  Heaven  is  worthiest  thee  I 

CH. 
Ave  Maria  I  blessed  be  the  hour  I 

The  time,  the  dime,  the  spot,  where  I  so  soft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  ftillest  power 

Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft. 
While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower,  > 

Or  the  fkint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft. 
And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air. 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem'd  stirr'd  with  prayer. 

cm. 

Ave  Maria !  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer ! 

Ave  Maria  I  'tis  the  hour  of  love  I 
Ave  Maria  I  may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son*s  above  ( 
Ave  Maria !  oh  that  Cue  so  fidr ! 

Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  Almighty  dove — 
What  though  'tis  but  a  pictured  image  ? — strike — 
That  painting  Is  no  idol, — 'tis  too  like. 

CIV. 
Some  kinder  casuists  are  pleased  to  say. 

In  nameless  print ' — that  I  have  no  devotion ; 
But  set  those  persons  down  with  me  to  pray. 

And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  properest  notion 

*  **  The  Tenet  of  Dryden,  once  highly  celeluvted,  are 
forgotten." — Mr.  W.  WotosiroRTH't  Pr^ace. 

*  C"  While  swung  the  lignal  from  the  Mcred  tower.'*— 
HS.j 

*  [**  Are  not  these  pretty  stanxas  ?— some  folks  say— 

Downright  in  print—"  —  MS.] 

*  [**  The  first  time  1  had  a  conrersetlon  with  Lord  Byron 
on  the  subject  of  religion  was  at  Ravenna,  my  natlre  country, 
in  18'/",  while  we  were  riding  on  horseback  in  an  extensive 
solitary  wood  of  pines.  The  scene  Invited  to  religious  me- 
ditation. It  was  a  flne  dav  in  spring.  *  How,*  he  said,  *  raising 
our  e}'es  to  heaven,  or  directing  them  to  the  earth,  can  we 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  God  ? — or  how,  turning  them  to 
what  Is  within  us,  can  we  doubt  that  there  Is  something 
more  noble  and  durable  than  the  clay  of  which  we  are 
formed  ?'  "  —  Cou.xt  Gauba.] 

*  C*'  Or  her  example  wam*d,  the  rest  beware ; 

More  easy,  leu  imperious,  were  the  fair ; 


Cl 


Of  getting  into  heaven  the  shortMt  way; 

My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  tbe  ocean. 
Earth,  air,  stsis,  —  all  that  springs  from  the  great 

Whole, 
Who  hath  produced,  and  win  receive  the  souL 

CV. 

Sweet  hour  of  twilight  I— in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 

Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood. 
Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd  o>r, 

To  where  the  last  Caesarean  fortress  stood, 
Evergreen  forest !  which  Boccaccio's  lore 

And  Dryden's  Uy  made  haunted  groimd  to  me. 

How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee  I  * 

CVL 
The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine. 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song, 
Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine. 

And  vesi>er  bell's  that  rose  the  boughs  along ; 
The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line. 

His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng 
Which  Icam'd  fh>m  this  example  not  to  fly 
From  a  true  lover, — shadow'd  my  mind's  eye.^ 

CVIL 
Oh,  Hesperus  I  thou  bringest  all  good  things  ^— > 

Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer. 
To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings. 

The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlabour'd  steer ; 
Whate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 

Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear. 
Are  gather'd  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 
Thou  bring'st  the  child,  too»  to  the  mother's  breast. 

cvrn. 

Soft  hour  I  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  flnt  day 

When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 
Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way 

As  the  &r  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start. 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay ; 

Is  this  a  fkncy  which  our  reason  scorns  ? 

Ah  I  surely  nothing  dies  but  something  moumi  1 7 

CDL 

When  Nero  perish'd  by  the  Justcst  doom 
Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy'd. 

Amidst  the  roar  of  liberated  Rome, 

Of  nations  freed,  and  the  worid  oveijoy'd. 

Some  hands  unseen  strew'd  flowers  upon  his  tomb :  > 
Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a  heart  not  void 

Of  feeling  for  some  kindness  done,  when  power 

Had  left  the  wretch  an  unoomipted  hour. 

And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  deril  deslgn'd 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  hhn  half  the  kind.^* 

Drydbm's  TlUodore  and  Homoria,} 

^^i«  >Mi«t^  9uiim.** — Fragment  <tfSaftpko, 
f       **  Era  gia  1*  ora  che  volge  '1  disio, 

A*  navigantl.  e  'ntenerisce  it  cuore ; 
Lo  dl  ch' nan  detto  a*  dolci  amlci  a  dto  t 

E  che  lo  nuovo  peregrin'  d*  anore 
Funge.  se  ode  Squilla  di  lontano, 
Che  pala  '1  glomo  piaoger  che  si  muore." 

DANTr«  Purtotory^  canto  Till. 
This  last  lino  is  the  first  of  Gray's  Elegy,  taken  by  him 
without  acknowle<lgraent. 

*  See  Suetonius  for  this  fact — ["  The  public  joy  was  so 
great  upon  the  occaxion  of  his  death,  that  the  common  people 
ran  up  and  down  with  caps  upon  their  heads.    And  yet  there 
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But  I  'in  digressing ;  what  on  earth  has  Nero» 
Or  any  such  like  lOTereign  buifoons,  ^ 

To  do  with  the  transactions  of  my  hero* 

More  than  such  madmen's  fellow  roaik--the  moon's  ? 

Sure  my  invention  must  be  down  at  acro» 
And  I  grown  one  of  many  **  wooden  spoons'* 

Of  verse  (the  name  with  which  we  Cantabs  please 

To  dub  the  last  of  honours  in  degrees). 

CXL 
I  feel  this  tedlousncss  will  never  do~- 

*T  is  being  too  epic,  and  I  roust  cut  down 
(In  copying)  this  long  canto  into  two; 

They  11  never  find  it  out,  unless  I  own 
The  fact,  excepting  some  experienced  few ; 

And  then  as  an  improvement  'twill  be  shown : 
111  prove  that  such  the  opinion  of  the  critic  is 
Fnnn  Aristotle  pattim,  —  See  ntnrunt. 


were  lome,  who  for  a  long  time  trimmed  up  hi«  tomb  with 
sprinff  and  summer  floweri,  an<l  one  while  placed  bis  image 
upon  nls  rostra  dressed  up  In  state  robes,  another  while  pub- 
lished proclamations  in  his  name,  as  if  he  was  yet  alire,  and 
would  shortly  come  to  liome  again,  with  a  vengeance  to  all 
his  enemies."] 

*  [**  But  I*m  digressinff — what  on  earth  hare  Kero 

And  WordsworUi  — both  poetical  buffoons,"  &c 
-MS.] 

*  [Canto  III.  originally  included  almost  all  the  stansas 
which  now  form  Canto  iV.  Cantos  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  were 
published  together,  in  8to.,  in  August,  1821.  The  following 
are  extracts  m>m  X^rd  Byron's  letters  to  Mr.  Murray :  — 

JUnenna.    December  4.  1819 **  The  third  Canto  of  Don 

Juan  is  completed,  in  about  twQ  hundred  stansas ;  rery  de> 
cent,  I  believe,  but  do  not  know,  and  it  is  useless  to  discuss.** 

December  10.  1819.—*'  I  bare  finished  the  third  Canto, 
but  the  things  1  hare  read  and  heard  discourage  all  fUrther 
publication — at  least  for  the  present.  The  cry  is  up,  and 
cant  is  up.  I  should  have  no  oqiectlon  to  return  the  price  of 
the  copyright.** 

February  7.  18S0.  —  *M  hare  cut  the  third  Canto  into 
two,  because  it  was  too  long ;  and  I  tell  you  this  beforehand, 
because  in  case  of  any  reckoning  between  you  and  me,  these 
two  are  only  to  go  for  one,  as  this  was  the  original  form, 
and,  in  fact,  the  two  together  are  not  longer  than  one  of  the 
first:  so  remember  that  1  have  not  made  this  dlTision  to 
dotMe  upon  you.  — >  I  hare  not  yet  sent  off  the  Cantos,  and 
have  some  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  published,  for 
they  have  not  the  spirit  of  the  first.  The  outcry  has  not 
frightened  but  it  has  kmrt  me,  and  I  have  not  written  eon 
amort  this  dme." 

October  12. 1820.  —  **  I  don*t  fleel  inclined  to  care  fbrther 
about  Don  Juan.  What  do  you  think  a  very  pretty  Italian 
lady  said  to  me  the  other  day  ?  She  had  read  it  in  the  French, 
and  paid  me  some  comnllmcnts,  with  due  dkawbacks,  upon 
it.  1  answered,  that  what  she  said  was  true,  but  that  1  sus« 
pected  it  would  live  longer  than  Childe  Harold — *  Ah,  but* 
(said  she)  *  /  would  rather  haoe  Uu  fame  qf  CkOde  Harold 
for  three  pear*  than  an  immortality  of  Don  Juan  I '  The 
truth  is,  that  it  la  too  trus,  and  the  women  hate  many  things 
which  strip  off  the  tinsel  of  aeiUimentf  and  they  are  right,  as 
it  would  rob  them  of  their  weapons.  I  never  knew  a  woman 
who  did  not  hate  De  Grammont's  Memoirs  for  the  same 
reason." 

We  subjoin  a  single  specimen  of  the  contemporarycritldsm 
on  Cantos  HI.,  IV.,  and  V. 

*'  It  seems  to  have  become  almost  an  axiom  In  the  literary 
world,  that  nothing  is  so  painAil  to  the  sensibilities  of  an  au- 
thor as  the  palpable  neglect  of  his  productions.  From  this 
species  of  mortification,  no  poet  has  ever,  perhaps,  been  more 
Ailly  exempt  than  Lord  Byron.  None  of  his  publications 
have  failed  in  at  least  exciting  a  sufficient  portion  of  general 
interest  and  attention ;  and  even  thote  among  them  which 
the  scrutinising  eye  of  criticitm  might  deem  somewhat  un- 
worthy of  his  powers,  hare  never  compelled  him,  like  mauy 
of  his  poetical  brethren,  to  seek  refuse  from  the  ap.ithy  and 
want  of  discernment  of  contemporaries,  in  the  consolini^  an- 
ticipation of  posthumous  honours  and  triumphs.    But,  if  we 
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CANTO    THE    FOURTH. 


NoTHixo  SO  difficult  as  a  beginning 

In  poesy,  unless  perhaps  the  end ; 
For  oftentimes  when  Pegasus  seems  winning 

The  race,  he  sprains  a  wing,  and  down  we  tend. 
Like  Lucifer  whan  hurl'd  fhim  heaven  ftr  «t«w**"g  • 

Our  sin  the  same,  and  hard  as  his  to  mend. 
Being  pride  9,  which  leads  the  mind  to  soar  too  &r. 
Till  our  own  weakness  shows  us  what  we  arc.« 

n. 

But  Time,  which  brings  all  beings  to  their  level. 
And  sharp  Adversity,  will  teach  at  last 

Man, — and,  as  we  would  hope,— perhaps  th<5  UgtU, 
That  neither  of  their  intellects  are  vast: 

While  youth's  hot  wishes  in  our  red  veins  revel. 
We  know  not  this — the  blood  flows  on  too  fiUt ; 

But  as  the  torrent  widens  towards  the  ocean, 

We  ponder  deeply  on  each  past  emotion.  * 

are  to  Infer,  flrom  the  axiom  already  alluded  to,  that  exteii. 
slve  notoriety  must  be  pleasing  iMk  the  same  pcopoftioa  tlsac 
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neglect  is  distressing  to  an  author,  then  noneof  his  lordaUp*a 

Eroductiops  can  afford  him  so  ample  a  fidd  Ibr  self«eongratv-> 
itlon  as  the  Don  Juan.  Revilen  aDd  paitlan  hci«  aUk* 
contributed  to  the  popularity  of  this  singular  work ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  scarcely  any  poem  of  the  present  day  has  been 
more  generally  read,  or  its  contlnnarion  more  eagerly  aad 
impatiently  awaited.  Its  poetical  merits  have  been  extolled 
to  the  skies  by  its  admirers ;  and  the  Prieet  and  the  Lcvtee, 
though  they  have  Joined  to  anathematise  It,  have  not,  whca 
they  came  in  its  way, '  passed  by  on  the  other  side.* 

**  But  little  progress  Is  made  in  the  history  and  adfcataiea 
of  the  hero  in  these  three  additional  cantos.  The  Ihct  is, 
however,  that  nothing  has  appeared,  firom  the  beginning,  to 
be  fhrther  tram  the  author's  intention,  than  to  render  hia 
Don  Juan  any  thing  like  a  regular  narrative.  On  the  coa- 
trary,  its  general  appearance  tends  strongly  to  remind  ua  o€ 
the  learned  philosopher's  treatise—*  De  rdms  onniboa  et 
quibusdam  allis.'  And  here  we  cannot  avoid  remarking, 
wliat  an  admirable  method  those  persons  must  posaesa  ot 
reconciling  contradictions,  who,  in  tne  same  breatn,  cenaore 
the  poem  for  Its  want  of  plan,  and  Impeach  the  writer  of  a 
deliberate  design  against  the  religion  and  government  of  the 
country.  His  lordship  has  hlmaelf  given  what  appears  to  as 
a  very  candid  expositioo  of  his  motives — 

•  the  fhctis,  that  I  have  nothing  plaan*d. 

Unless  it  were  to  be  a  moment  merry, 
A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary.* 

Indeed,  the  whole  poem  has  completely  the  appeal  ame  of 
being  produced  in  thoee  intervals  In  which  an  aodve  and 
poweriul  mind,  habitually  engaged  in  literary  eccunartoo, 
relaxes  fVom  its  more  serious  labours,  and  amuses  itsuf  with 
comparative  trifling.  Hence  the  narrative  la  Interrupted  by 
continual  digressions,  and  the  general  character  of  tne  lan- 
guage is  that  of  irony  and  sarcastic  humour : — an  apperent 
levity,  which,  however,  often  serves  but  as  a  vdl  to  deep  reOec* 
tion.  Nor  can  the  talent  of  the  master-hand  be  always  con- 
cealed :  it  Involuntarily  betrays  Itself  tai  the  touefaes  of  the 
pathetic  and  sublime  which  fyequently  present  themselves  la 
the  course  of  the  poem  ;  in  the  thoughts  *  too  big  for  utter- 
ance, and  too  deep  Ibr  tears,'  which  art  tattenpersed  la 
various  parts  of  it.**—  Campbell.] 

s     r **  Pride  and  worse  AmUtioo  threw  me  down, 

warring  In  heaven  against  lieaven*s  matchless  King.'* 

Paradtae  LoMt,} 

*  [ **  the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  angels. 

And  of  all  sins  most  easily  besets 

Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature : 
The  vile  are  only  vain ;  thejrroU  are  prood.** 

Marhto  Paliero,    See  eatf ,  p.  207.] 

*  [**  Time  hovers  o*er.  Impatient  to  destroy. 

And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy  z 
In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  poor. 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flow'r ; 
With  listless  ej-es  the  dotard  views  the  store. 
He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  please  no  more.** 
Johnson's  ramitg  qfUmmmm  WiMha.l 
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OANTO  IV. 


DON  JUAX. 
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lU. 
As  boy,  I  thought  myself  a  clever  fellow, 

And  wlah'd  that  others  held  the  same  opinion ; 
They  took  it  up  when  my  days  grew  more  mellow, 

And  other  minds  aclcnowledged  my  dominion : 
Now  my  sere  fancy  **  fsdb  into  the  yellow 

Leaf  ^"  and  Imagination  droops  her  pinion, 
And  the  sad  truth  which  hovers  o'er  my  de«k 
Turns  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque. 

IV. 
And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 

*Tis  that  I  may  not  weep;  and  if  I  weep, 
'T  Is  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 

Itself  to  apathy,  for  we  must  steep 
Our  hearts  first  in  the  depths  of  Lethe's  spring, 

Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  will  sleep : 
Thetis  baptised  her  mortal  son  in  Styx ;  * 
A  mortal  mother  would  on  Lethe  fix.  s 

V. 

Some  have  accused  me  of  a  strange  design 
Ag:ihiit  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land,  * 

And  ti'oce  it  in  this  poem  every  line : 
I  don't  pretend  that  I  quite  understand 

My  own  meaning  when  I  would  be  very  fine ; 
But  the  fiu:t  is  that  I  have  nothing  plann'd. 

Unless  it  were  to  be  a  moment  merr}', 

A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary. 

VL 

To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime 

This  way  of  writing  will  appear  exotic ; 
Pulci  was  aire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme,  ^ 

Who  sang  when  chivalry  was  more  Quixotic, 
And  reveli  d  in  the  fkndes  of  the  time,       [despotic ; 

True  knights,  chaste  dames,  huge  giaut<,  kings 
But  all  these,  save  the  last,  being  obsolete, 
I  chose  a  modem  sul^ect  as  more  meet. 

VIL 
How  I  have  treated  it,  I  do  not  know ; 

Perhaps  no  better  than  they  have  treated  me, 
^Vho  have  imputed  such  designs  as  show 

Not  what  they  saw,  but  what  they  wish'd  to  see : 
But  if  It  gives  them  pleasure*  be  it  so ; 

This  is  a  liberal  age,  and  thoughts  are  free : 
Meantime  Apollo  plucks  roe  by  the  ear. 
And  tells  me  to  resume  my  story  here.  ^ 

TUL 
Toung  Juan  and  his  lady-love  were  left 

To  their  own  hearts'  most  sweet  society ; 
Even  Time  the  pitiless  in  sorrow  clefl 

With  his  rude  scythe  such  gentle  bosoms ;  he 

**  'Tis  a  grand  poem — and  w  inut  — true  as  th«  lOth  of 
Juvenal  himself.  The  lapse  of  ages  chnngct  all  things  — 
time — language — the  earth  —  the  bounds  uf  the  tea  —  the 
EUn  of  the  sky,  and  ererv  thing  *  about,  around,  and  under- 
neath *  man,  except  man  kinue^,  who  has  always  been,  and 
al'Aays  will  be,  an  unlucky  rascal.  The  infinite  variety  of 
lives  conduct  but  to  dMith,  and  the  infinity  of  wishes  lead  but 
to  disappointment."  —  ii'jrrois  Dteyy,  Ivil.] 

I  [ ••  my  May  of  life 

Is  fall'n  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf.**—  Macbeth.] 
*  [Achilles  is  said  to  have  been  dipped  by  his  mother  in 
the  river  Styx,  to  render  him  inTUluerable.] 
s  ["  Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

Her  watery  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinki 
Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being  forgets. 
Forgets  both  Joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain.'* 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  vl.1 
4  [g,  g.  —  "  Lord  D)TOn  is  the  very  Comus  of  poetry,  who, 
by  the  oewitrhiiig  .lirincss  of  his  numbers,  aims  to  turn  the 
moral  world  into  a  herd  of  monsters."  —  W.\tkin«. 

"  Dei'p  M  ISyron  has  dip[H.*<i  hit  pon  into  vice,  he  hns 
lUpMoii  it  still  deeper  into  immorality.  .Alas  !  he  chines  only 
to  inulvad  — he  flashes  only  tu  dcstruy."  —  Culio.n. 


0^r= 


Sigh*d  to  behold  them  of  their  hours  bereft. 

Though  foe  to  love ;  and  yet  they  could  not  be 
Meant  to  grow  old,  but  die  in  happy  spring. 
Before  one  charm  or  hope  had  taken  wing. 

IX. 

Their  ihces  were  not  made  for  wrinkles,  their 
Pure  blood  to  stagnate,  thdr  great  hearts  to  fail ; 

The  blank  grey  was  not  made  to  blast  their  hair. 
But  like  the  climes  that  know  nor  snow  nor  hail 

They  were  all  summer :  lightning  might  assail 
And  shiver  them  to  ashes,  but  to  trail 

A  long  and  snake-like  life  of  dull  decay 

Was  not  for  them  — they  had  too  little  cUy. 

X. 

They  were  alone  once  more ;  for  them  to  be 
Thus  was  another  Eden ;  they  were  never 

Weary,  unless  when  separate :  the  tree 
Cut  fh>m  its  forest  root  of  yean — the  river 

Damm'd  fh>m  its  fountain — the  child  from  the  knee 
And  breast  maternal  wean*d  at  once  for  ever,  — 

Would  wither  less  than  these  two  torn  apart ;  ? 

Alas  I  there  is  no  instinct  like  the  heart — 

XL 

The  heart — which  may  be  broken:  happy  they  I 
Thrice  fortunate !  who  of  that  ftagile  mould, 

The  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay. 
Break  with  the  first  fiill :  they  can  ne*er  behold 

The  long  year  link'd  with  heavy  day  on  day. 
And  all  which  must  be  home,  and  never  told ; 

While  life's  strange  principle  will  often  lie 

Deepest  in  those  who  long  the  most  to  die. 

XII. 
**  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,**  was  said  of  yore,  * 

And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this : 
The  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  slays  even  more — 

The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that  Is, 
Except  mere  breath ;  and  since  the  silent  shore 

Awaits  at  last  even  those  who  longest  miss 
The  old  archer's  shafts,  perhaps  the  eariy  grave 
Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to  save.  9 

XIIL 
Haid^  and  Juan  thought  not  of  the  dead.      [them : 

The  heavens,  and  earth,  and  air,  seem'd  made  for 
They  found  no  fliult  with  Time,  save  that  he  fied ; 

They  saw  not  in  themselves  aught  to  condemn : 
Each  was  the  other's  mirror,  and  but  read 

Joy  sparkling  in  their  dark  eyes  like  a  gem. 
And  knew  such  brightness  was  but  the  reflection 
Of  their  exchanging  glances  of  aiftction. 

**  In  Don  Juan  he  is  hlglUy  profkne ;  bat,  tn  that  poem,  the 

rtrofuneness  is  in  keeping  with  all  the  other  qualities,  and  re- 
Ision  comes  in  for  a  sneer,  or  a  burlesque,  only  in  common 
with  every  thing  that  is  dear  and  valuable  to  us  as  moral  and 
social  beings."—  f:w.  JUv, 

**  Dost  thou  aspire,  like  a  Satanic  mind. 
With  vice  to  waste  and  desolate  mankind  ? 
Toward  every  rude  and  dark  and  dismal  deed 
To  see  them  hurrj'ing  on  with  swifter  sp«ed  7 
To  make  them,  from  restraint  and  conscience  free. 
Bad  as  thyself,  or  worse— 4/  such  can  be  ?  " —  Cottli.] 

>  [See  OMl^,  p.  482.] 

•  C"  Cu*"  canerem  reges  et  prselia,  Cynthlus  atirein 

VclUt,  et  admonuit.'*—  Viao.  £cl.  vi.] 

•  I "  from  its  mother's  knee 

When  its  last  weaning  draught  Is  draln'd  for  ever. 
The  child  divided  — it  were  less  to  see. 
Than  iJicse  two  from  each  other  torn  apart."— MS.] 

■  See  Herodotus. 

»  ['•  The  less  of  this  cold  world,  the  more  of  Heaven.'* 

MiLMAN.] 
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XIV. 
The  gentle  pressure,  and  the  thrilling  touch. 

The  least  glance  better  understood  than  words. 
Which  still  said  all,  and  ne'er  could  say  too  much ; 

A  language,  too,  but  like  to  that  of  birds, 
Known  but  to  them,  at  least  appearing  such 

As  but  to  lovers  a  true  sense  affords ; 
Sweet  playfiil  phrases,  which  would  seem  absurd 
To  those  who  have  ceased  to  hear  such,  or  ne*er  heard : 

XV. 

All  these  were  theirs,  for  they  were  children  still. 
And  children  still  they  should  liave  ever  been ; 

They  were  not  made  in  the  real  world  to  fill 
A  busy  character  in  the  dull  scene. 

But  like  two  beings  bom  finom  out  a  rill, 
A  nymph  and  her  beloved,  all  unseen 

To  pass  their  lives  in  fountains  and  on  flowers. 

And  never  know  the  weight  of  human  hours. 

XVL 
Moods  changing  had  roU'd  on,  and  changeless  found 

Those  their  bright  rise  had  Ughtcd  to  such  joys 
As  rarely  they  beheld  throughout  their  round ; 

And  these  were  not  of  the  vain  kind  which  cloys. 
For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  never  bound 

By  the  mere  senses ;  and  that  which  destroys  ^ 
Most  love,  possession,  unto  them  appear'd 
A  thing  which  each  endearment  more  endear'd. 

XVIL 
Oh  beautiftil !  and  rare  as  bcautifiil ! 

But  theirs  was  love  in  which  the  mind  delights 
To  lose  itself,  when  the  old  world  grows  dull. 

And  we  are  sick  of  its  hack  sounds  and  sights, 
Intrigues,  adventures  of  the  common  school. 

Its  petty  passions,  marriages,  and  flights. 
Where  Hymen's  torch  but  brands  one  strumpet  more, 
Whose  husband  only  knows  her  not  a  wh-fisre. 

xvm. 

Ilard  words ;  harsh  truth ;  a  truth  which  many  know. 

Enough The  faithful  and  the  fidry  pair. 

Who  never  found  a  single  hour  too  slow, 

What  was  it  made  them  thus  exempt  ftxmi  care  ? 
Young  innate  feelings  all  have  felt  below. 

Which  perish  in  the  rest,  but  in  them  were 
Inherent ;  what  we  mortals  call  romantic, 
And  always  envy,  though  we  deem  it  frantic. 

XIX. 
This  is  in  others  a  fiictitlous  state, 

An  opium  dream  >  of  too  much  youth  and  reading, 
But  was  in  them  their  nature  or  their  fiite : 

No  novels  e'er  had  set  their  young  hearts  bleeding. 
For  Haid^'s  knowledge  was  by  no  means  great. 

And  Juan  was  a  boy  of  saintly  breeding ; 
So  that  there  was  no  reason  for  their  loves 
More  than  for  those  of  nightingales  or  doves. 

XX. 

They  gazed  upon  the  sunset ;  'tis  an  hour 
Dear  unto  all,  but  dearest  to  their  eyes, 

>  [**  For  thelrt  were  boornnt  spirits,  which  would  bound 
'Gainst  common  failings,"  &c  — MS.] 

*  [The  "  Cnnfessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater."  by 
De  Qiiinrjr,  had  been  published  shortly  before  this  Canto 
was  written.] 

3  ["  Seldom  he  smiles  ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself/'  itc.  —  Shakspeare.] 
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For  it  had  made  them  what  they  were:  tiic 
Of  love  had  first  o'erwhelmed  them  finom 

When  happiness  had  been  their  only  dowcr. 
And  twilight  saw  them  llnk*d  in  pasrion's 

Charm'd  with  each  other,  all  thiufi  chami'd 
brought 

The  past  still  welcome  as  the  pnsent  thonght. 


I  know  not  why,  but  in  that  hour  to-night« 
Even  as  they  gaaed,  a  sudden  tremor  came. 

And  swept,  as  'twere,  across  their  hearts*  rfrftgttf. 
Like  the  wind  o'er  a  harp-string,  or  a  flame. 

When  one  is  shook  in  sound,  and  one  in  sight ; 
And  thus  some  boding  flash'd  through  either 

And  call'd  fh>m  Juan's  breast  a  fUnt  low  sigta, 

^Vhile  one  new  lear  arose  in  Haid^'s  eye. 

XXIL 

That  large  black  prophet  eye  seem*d  to  dilate 

And  follow  for  the  disappearing  sun, 
As  if  their  last  day  of  a  happy  date 

With  his  broad,  bright,  and  dropping  orb  were 
Juan  gaxcd  on  her  as  to  ask  his  fiite— > 

He  felt  a  grief,  but  knowing  cause  for  none* 
His  glance  inquired  of  ben  for  some  excuse 
For  feelings  causeless,  or  at  least  abstruse. 

xxm. 

She  tum'd  to  him,  and  smiled,  bat  in  that  lort 
Which  makes  not  others  smile  > ;  then  tum*d 

Whatever  feeling  shook  her,  it  seem'd  short, 
And  mastcr'd  by  her  wisdom  or  her  pride  ; 

When  Juan  spoke,  too — it  might  be  in  sport — 
Of  this  their  mutual  feeling,  she  replied — 

"  If  it  should  be  so,— but — it  cannot  be — 

Or  I  at  least  shall  not  survive  to  sec." 

XXIV. 
Joan  ^rould  question  farther,  but  she  pres'd 

His  lip  to  hers,  and  silenced  him  with  this* 
And  then  dismiss'd  the  omen  finom  her  lHneast» 

Defying  augury  with  that  fbnd  kiss ; 
And  no  doubt  of  all  methods  tis  the  best: 

Some  people  prefer  wine— *t  is  not  amiss ; 
I  have  tried  both  * ;  so  those  who  would  a  part 
Slay  choose  between  the  headache  and  the  hcarticlfte. 


One  of  the  two,  according  to  your  choice. 
Woman  or  wine,  you'll  have  to  undergo ; 

Both  maladies  are  taxes  on  our  joys : 
But  which  to  choose,  I  really  hardly  know ; 

And  if  I  had  to  give  a  casting  voice. 

For  both  sides  I  could  many  reasons  show, 

And  then  decide,  without  great  wrong  to  cither, 

It  were  much  better  to  have  both  than  neither. 

XXVL  I 

Juan  and  Haid&  gaxed  upon  each  other  j 

With  swimming  looks  of  speechless  tenderness, 
Which  mix'd  all  filings,  friend,  child,  lover,  brother,   ' 

All  that  the  best  can  mingle  and  exprctt 

*  [**  The  efllBct  of  all  winet  and  iplriti  opoo  me  It 
It  Mettlett  but  it  makes  me  gloomy  —  cloony  at  the  rerr 
moment  of  their  effect,  and  not  gay  hardly  erer.  Bat  tt 
composes  for  a  time,  though  sullenly.  Swimming  raises  my 
spiriu.  — but  in  general  they  are  low,  and  get  daily  lower. 
That  is  hopeless ;  for  I  do  not  think  I  am  so  much  CMsmrye  as 
I  was  at  nineteen.'*  —  Byron  Diarp,  1621.] 
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When  two  pure  hearts  an  pour'd  in  one  another. 
And  love  too  niudi«  and  yet  can  not  love  leis ; 
But  almost  sanctify  the  sweet  excess 
By  the  immortal  wish  and  power  to  bless.  ^ 

XXVIL 
Mix'd  in  each  othei^s  arms,  and  heart  in  heart,  [long 

Why  did  they  not  then  die 7— they  had  lived  too 
Should  an  hour  come  to  Ud  them  breathe  apart ; 

Tears  could  but  bring  them  cruel  things  or  wrong ; 
The  world  was  not  tar  them,  nor  the  world's  art 

For  beings  passionate  as  Sappho's  song ; 
Love  was  bom  with  them,  in  them,  so  intense, 
It  was  their  very  spirit — not  a  sense. 

XXYIIL 
They  should  have  lived  together  deep  In  woods. 

Unseen  as  sings  the  nightingale  ^  ;  they  were 
Unfit  to  mix  in  these  thick  solitudes 

Call'd  social,  haunts  of  Ilate,  and  Vice,  and  Care: 
How  lonely  every  frcebom  creature  broofls  I 

1  he  sweetest  song-birds  nestle  in  a  pair ; 
The  eagle  soars  alone ;  the  gull  and  crow 
Flock  o'er  their  carrion,  Just  like  men  below. 

XXIX. 

Now  pillow'd  cheek  to  cheek,  in  loving  sleep, 

Haidee  and  Juan  their  siesta  took, 
A  gentle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep, 

For  ever  and  anon  a  something  shook 
Juan,  and  shuddering  o'er  his  fhune  would  creep ; 

And  Uaid6e's  sweet  lips  murmur'd  like  a  brook 
A  wordless  music,  and  her  fiice  so  &ir 
Stirr'd  with  her  dream,  as  rose-leaves  with  the  air  ;> 


Or  as  the  stirring  of  a  deep  clear  stream 
Within  an  Alpine  hollow,  when  the  wind 

Walks  o'er  it,  was  she  shaken  by  the  dream. 
The  mystical  usurper  of  the  mind  —  * 

•  [**  Lctrn  by  a  mortal  yeaniinf  to  ascend 

Towards  a  higher  object.    L>ore  was  giren. 
Encouraged,  lanctiooM,  chiefly  for  that  end ; 

For  thU  the  mmIoq  to  excess  was  driven  — 
That  self  might  be  aanuU'd — her  bondace  prove 
The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  lore.'^ 

WoaoswoaTH*«  Laodamia.} 

'  [**  The  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  betur  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns  i 
Thf  re  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes.'* 

SfUKSPtASB.] 

>  [In  one  of  Wilson's  minor  poems,  '*  On  the  Death  of  a 
ChUd"  US12).  occurs  this  beautlAil  image :  ~ 

.    .    .  **  All  her  innocent  thoughU, 
Like  rose-leaves  scatter'd."] 

*  [**  We  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselres  In  our  sleeps, 
and  the  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of 
the  soul.  It  is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason ; 
and  our  waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our 
sleeps.  At  my  nativitj  my  ascendant  was  the  watery  sign  of 
Scorpius  ;  I  was  bom  in  the  pianeUry  hour  of  Saturn,  and  I 
think  1  hare  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me.  I  am  no 
way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  galliardise  of 
company ;  yet  In  one  dream  I  can  compose  a  whole  comedy, 
behold  the  action,  apprehend  the  JesU,  and  laugh  myself 
awake  at  the  conceiU  thereof.  Were  my  memory  as  faithful 
as  my  reason  is  then  fruitAil,  I  would  nerer  study  but  in  my 
dreams;  and  this  time  also  would  I  choose  for  my  devotions ; 
but  our  grosser  memories  have  then  so  little  hold  of  our  ab- 
stracted understandings,  that  they  forget  the  story,  and  can 
only  relate  to  our  awakened  souls  a  confused  and  broken  tale 
of  that  that  has  passed.**  ~  Sir  Tbumas  Brown b.] 

•  [•*  Strange  sUte  of  being  I —for 't  is  still  to  be— 

And  who  can  know  ail  false  what  then  we  see  ?"— MS.] 

*  C"  One  of  the  finest  moral  tales  Ifiver  read.  Is  an  account 


fe 


O'erpowerlng  us  to  be  whate'er  may  seem 

Good  to  the  soul  which  we  no  more  can  bind ; 
Strange  state  of  being !  (for  'tis  stiU  to  be) 
Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal'd  eyes  to  see.  * 

XXXI. 

She  dream'd  of  being  alone  on  the  sea-shore,' 
Chaln'd  to  a  rock ;  she  knew  not  how,  but  stir 

She  could  not  from  the  spot,  and  the  loud  roar 
Grew,  and  each  wave  rose  roughly,  threatening  her ; 

And  o'er  her  upper  lip  they  seem'd  to  pour. 
Until  she  sobb'd  for  breath,  and  soon  they  were 

Foaming  o*cr  her  lone  head,  so  fierce  and  high  — 

Each  broke  to  drown  her,  yet  she  could  not  die. 

XXXIL 

Anon — she  was  released,  and  then  she  stray'd 
O'er  the  sharp  shingles  with  her  bleeding  feet. 

And  stumbled  almost  every  step  she  made  { 
And  something  roll'd  before  her  In  a  sheet. 

Which  she  must  still  pursue  howc'er  afraid : 
'T  was  white  and  indistinct,  nor  stopp'd  to  meet 

Her  glance  nor  grasp,  for  still  she  gazed  and  grasp'd, 

And  ran,  but  it  escaped  her  as  she  clasp'd. 

XXXUL 
The  dream  changed : — in  a  cave  she  stood,  its  walls 

Were  hung  with  marble  icicles ;  the  work 
Of  ages  on  its  water-fretted  halls,  [and  lurk ; 

Where  waves  might  wash,  and  seals  might  breed 
Her  hair  was  dripping,  and  the  very  balls 

Of  her  black  eyes  seem'd  tum'd  to  tears,  and  mirk 
The  sharp  rocks  look'd  below  each  drop  they  caught. 
Which  trote  to  marble  as  it  fell,  —  she  thought 

xxxrv. 

And  wet,  and  cold,  and  lifieless  at  her  feet. 
Pale  as  the  foam  that  flnoth'd  on  his  dead  brow. 

Which  she  essay'd  in  vain  to  clear,  (how  sweet 
Were  once  her  cares,  how  idle  seem'd  they  now  I) 

of  a  dream  in  the  Tatler.  which,  thoogli  It  has  every  appear- 
ance of  a  real  dream,  comprehends  a  moral  so  sublime  and 
so  interesting,  that  1  question  whether  any  man  who  attends 
to  it  can  ever  forget  it ;  and,  if  he  remembers,  whether  he 
can  erer  cease  to  be  the  better  for  it.  Addisoq  is  the  author 
of  the  paper ;  and  I  shall  gire  the  story  in  his  own  elegant 
words : — *  I  was  once  in  agonies  of  grief^that  are  unutterable, 
and  in  so  areat  a  distraction  of  mind,  that  1  thought  myself 
even  out  of  the  possibiUtr  of  receiving  comfort.  The  occa- 
sion was  as  follows :  —  when  I  was  a  youth,  in  a  part  of  the 
army  which  was  then  quartered  at  Dorer,  I  fell  In  love  with 
an  agreeable  young  woman  of  a  good  family  in  those  parts, 
and  had  the  satisiaction  of  seeing  my  addresses  kindly  re- 
ceived, which  occasioned  the  perplexity  I  am  going  to  relate. 
We  were,  in  a  calm  evening,  diverting  ourselres.  on  the  top 
of  a  cliff,  with  the  prospect  of  the  sea ;  and  trifling  away  the 
time  in  such  little  fondnesses,  as  are  most  ridiculous  to  people 
in  business,  and  most  agreeable  to  those  in  lore.  In  the 
midst  of  these  our  innocent  endearments,  she  snatched  a 
paper  of  verses  out  of  iny  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.  I 
was  following  her ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  ground,  though  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  sunk 
under  her,  and  threw  her  down  nrom  so  prodigious  a  height, 
upon  such  a  range  of  rocks,  as  would  have  dashed  her  Into 
ten  thousand  pieces,  had  her  body  been  made  of  adamant. 
It  is  much  easier  for  my  reader  to  Imagine  my  state  of  mind 
upon  such  an  occasion,  than  for  me  to  express  it.  I  said  to 
myself,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Heaven  to  relieve  me — when 
I  awaked,  equally  transported  and  astonished,  to  see  myself 
drawn  out  of  an  afliictlon,  which,  the  very  mnment  before, 
appeared  to  be  altogether  inextricable.* — What  fable  of 
Asop,  nay  of  Homer,  or  of  Virgil,  conveys  so  fine  a  moral  ? 
Yet  most  people  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  met  with  such  de- 
liverances by  means  of  a  dream.  Let  us  not  despise  instruc- 
tion, how  mean  soever  the  vehicle  may  be  that  bringi  it. 
Even  If  it  be  a  dream,  let  us  learn  to  profit  by  It.  For, 
whether  asliH^p  or  awake,  we  are  equally  the  care  nl  Provi- 
dence; aiid  neither  a  dream,  nor  a  wiiking  thought,  can 
occur  to  us  without  the  permission  of  Ilim  iu  whom  we  livc^ 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.'* — Da.  llaATTU.] 
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Lay  Juan,  nor  could  auglit  renew  the  beat 

Of  his  quench'd  heart :  and  the  sem  dirges  low 
Rang  in  her  sad  ears  like  a  mermaid*s  song. 
And  that  brief  dreain  appear'd  a  life  too  long,  i 

XXXV. 

And  gaiing  on  the  dead,  she  thought  his  fiice 
Faded,  or  alter'd  into  something  new — 

Like  to  her  fiither's  features,  till  each  trace 
More  like  and  like  to  Lambro*s  aspect  grew — 

With  all  his  keen  worn  look  and  Grecian  grace ; 
And  starting,  she  awoke,  and  what  to  view  ? 

Oh  1  Powers  of  Heaven :  what  dark  eye  meets  she 
there? 

'Tis— *tis  her  &ther's— flx'd  upon  the  pair ! 

XXXVL 

Then  shrieking,  she  aroae,  and  shrieking  fell. 
With  Joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  to  see 

Him  whom  she  deem'd  a  habitant  where  dwell 
The  ocean-buried,  risen  fh>m  death,  to  be 

Perchance  the  death  of  one  she  loved  too  well : 
Dear  as  her  &ther  had  been  to  Haidee, 

It  was  a  moment  of  that  awful  kind 

I  have  seen  such — but  must  not  call  to  mind. 

XXXVIL 
Up  Juan  sprung  to  Haidee*s  bitter  shriek, 

And  caught  her  fidling,  and  from  off  the  wall 
Snatch'd  down  his  sabre,  in  hot  haste  to  wreak 

Vengeance  on  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all : 
Then  Lambro,  who  tiU  now  forbore  to  speak, 

Smiled  scomfhlly,  and  said,  **  Within  my  cull, 
A  thousand  scimitars  await  the  word  ; 
Put  up,  young  man,  put  up  your  silly  sword.** 

XXX  vm. 

And  Haid^  clung  around  him ;  '*  Juan,  'tis — 
'Tis  Lambro — *tis  my  fhther !  Kneel  with  me — 

He  will  forgive  us — yes — it  must  be — yes. 
Oh  I  dearest  fother,  In  this  agony 

Of  pleasure  and  of  pain — even  while  I  kiss 
Thy  garment's  hem  with  transport,  can  it  be 

That  doubt  should  mingle  with  my  filial  joy  ? 

Deal  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  but  spare  this  boy.' 


f« 


High  and  inscrutable  the  old  man  stood, 

Calm  in  his  voice,  and  calm  within  his  eye — 

Not  always  signs  with  him  of  calmest  mood : 
He  look'd  upon  her,  but  gave  no  reply ; 

Then  turned  to  Juan,  in  whose  check  the  blood 
Oft  came  and  went,  as  there  resolved  to  die ; 

In  arms,  at  least,  he  stood,  in  act  to  spring 

On  the  first  foe  whom  Lambro's  call  might  bring. 

XL. 
**  Tocng  man,  your  sword ;  **  so  Lambro  once  more 
Juan  replied,  **  Not  while  this  arm  is  Aree."  [said : 

1  ["  1  awoke  (yom  a  dream — trcll  1  and  hare  not  others 
dreamed  ? —  Such  a  dream  !  — but  she  did  not  overtake  me. 
I  with  the  dead  would  rest,  however.    XJgh  I  how  mj  blood 
chilled — and  I  could  not  wake  —  and  —  heigho  1 
*  Shadows  to-night 
Hare  ttnick  more  terror  in  the  soul  or  Richard, 
Than  could  the  substance  of  ten  thousand, 
Arm'd  all  in  proof,'  JL-c.  Stc, 

I  do  not  like  this  dream, —  I  hate  its  '  forrtrnne  conclusion.' 
And  am  1  to  be  shaken  by  shadows?  Ay.  when  thev  roniind 
me  of — no  matter  —  but.  If  I  dream  thus  a?ain.  fwill  try 
whether  ait  sleep  has  the  like  visions.    Since  I  rose,  i  've 


The  old  man's  cheek  grew  pale,  bat  not  with  dread. 

And  drawing  flrom  his  belt  a  pistol,  he 
Replied,  **  Tour  blood  be  then  on  your  own  bead." 

Then  look'd  close  at  the  flint,  as  if  to  see 
'T  was  fhesh — for  he  had  lately  used  the  tock — 
And  next  proceeded  quietly  to  cock. 

XLt 
It  has  a  strange  quick  jar  upon  the  ear. 

That  cocking  of  a  pistol,  when  you  know 
A  moment  more  will  bring  the  sight  to  bear 

Upon  your  person,  twelve  yards  off,  or  so ; 
A  gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near. 

If  you  have  got  a  fi>rmer  friend  for  foe ; 
But  after  being  fired  at  once  or  twice. 
The  ear  becomes  more  Irish,  and  less  nice. 

XLIL 
Lambro  presented,  and  one  instant  more 

Had  stopped  this  Canto,  and  Don  Juan*s  breath, 
AThen  Uuidee  threw  herself  her  boy  before ; 

Stem  as  her  sire :  **  On  me,"  she  cried,  **  let  death 
Descend — the  fauJt  is  mine ;  this  fiital  shore 

He  found  —  but  sought  not.     I  have  pledged  my 
faith; 
I  love  him — I  will  die  with  him :  I  knew 
Your  nature's  firmness — know  your  daughter's  too.* 

xLm. 

A  minute  past,  and  she  had  been  all  tears. 

And  tenderness,  and  inflmcy;  bat  now 
She  stood  as  one  who  champion'd  human  fean — 

Pale,  statue-like,  and  stem,  she  woo'd  the  blow ; 
And  tall  beyond  her  sex,  and  their  compeers, 

She  drew  up  to  her  height,  as  if  to  show 
A  fkirer  mark ;  and  with  a  fix'd  eye  scann'd 
Her  father's  face  —  but  never  stopp'd  his  hand. 

XLIV. 
He  gaicd  on  her,  and  she  on  him ;  'twas  strange 

How   like  they  look'd  I  the  expression  was   the   < 
same; 
Serenely  savage,  with  a  little  change 

In  the  large  dark  eye's  mutual-darted  fiame ; 
For  she,  too,  was  as  one  who  could  avenge. 

If  cause  should  be— a  lioness,  though  tame. 
Her  fiither's  blood  before  her  fiither*s  £ioe 
Boil'd  up,  and  proved  her  truly  of  his  race. 


XLV. 
I  said  they  were  alike,  their  features  and 

Their  stature,  dlfiering  but  in  sex  and  yean ; 
Even  to  the  deliacy  of  their  hand  > 

There  was  resemblance,  such  as  true  blood  wears ; 
And  now  to  see  them,  thus  divided,  stand 

In  fix'd  ferocity,  when  joyous  tears. 
And  sweet  sensations,  should  have  welcomed  both. 
Show  what  the  passions  are  in  their  full  growth. 


been  in  considerable  bodily  pain  also ;  but  It  Is  gone  and 
over,  and  now,  like  Lord  O  "  "       " 
day.'*—  /Tyrvft  Journal^  1813. 


over,  and  now,  like  L.ord  Oglcby.  I  am  wound  up  for  the 
-      ~  1.] 


*  (The  reader  will  obsenre  a  curious  mark  of  propinquity 
which  the  poet  notices,  with  respect  to  the  hands  of  the 
father  and  daughter.  Lord  Byron,  we  suspect.  Is  indebted 
for  the  first  hint  of  this  to  All  PaclM,  who.  rxf  the  bye.  is  the 
oHf^nal  of  I.ambro ;  for,  when  his  lordship  was  Intntduce*!, 
with  his  friend  llubhousc,  to  that  agreeable-mannered  tvrani. 
the  viticr  said  that  he  knew  he  was  the  Mepdus  Antlirop«»s 
(I.  e.  the  Great  Man),  by  the  smallness  of  his  cars  and  haiiJa. 
—  OatT.] 
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XLVL 

The  father  paused  a  moment,  then  withdretv 
His  weapon,  and  rcplacc«I  U ;  but  stood  sUU, 

And  looking  on  her,  as  to  look  her  through, 
'*  Not  /.**  he  said,  •*  have  sought  this  stranger's  ill ; 

Not  /  have  made  this  desolation :  few 

Would  bear  such  outrage,  and  forbear  to  kill ; 

nut  I  must  do  my  duty — how  thou  hast 

Done  thine,  the  present  vouches  for  the  past  > 

XLVIL 
**  Let  him  disarm ;  or,  by  my  father's  head. 

His  own  shall  roll  before  you  like  a  ball !  '* 
He  raised  his  whistle,  as  the  word  he  said, 

And  blew,  another  answered  to  the  call, 
And  rushing  in  disorderly,  though  led. 

And  arm'd  from  boot  to  turban,  one  and  all. 
Some  twenty  of  his  train  came,  rank  on  rank ; 
He  gave  the  word, —  "  Arrest  or  slay  the  Frank." 

XLVIIL 
Tlicn,  with  a  sudden  movement,  he  withilrcw 

His  daughter ;  while  compressed  within  hii  clasp, 
*T  wlxt  her  and  Juan  interposed  the  crew ; 

In  vain  she  struggled  in  her  father's  grasp  — 
His  arms  were  like  a  serpent's  coil :  then  flew 

Upon  their  prey,  as  darts  an  angry  asp, 
The  file  of  pirates  ;  save  the  foremost,  who 
Had  fallea,  with  his  right  shoulder  half  cut  through. 

XLIX. 
The  second  had  his  cheek  l:dd  open  ;  but 

The  third,  a  wary,  cool  old  sworder,  took 
The  blows  upon  his  cutlass,  and  then  put 

His  own  well  in  ;  so  well,  ere  you  could  look 
His  man  was  floor'd,  and  helpless  at  his  foot, 

>nth  the  blood  running  like  a  little  brook 
From  two  smart  sabre  gashes,  deep  and  red  — 
One  on  the  arm,  the  other  on  the  head. 

L. 
And  then  they  bound  him  where  he  fell,  and  bore 

Juan  fh)m  the  apartment :  with  a  sign 
Old  Lambro  bade  them  take  him  to  the  shore, 

Where  lay  some  ships  which  were  to  sail  at  nine.  > 
They  laid  him  in  a  boat,  and  plied  the  oar 

Until  they  reach'd  some  galliots,  placed  in  line ; 
On  board  of  one  of  these,  and  under  hatches. 
They  stow'd  him,  with  strict  orders  to  the  watches. 

LI. 

The  world  is  Ml  of  strange  vicissitudes. 
And  here  was  one  exceedingly  unpleasant : 

A  gentleman  so  rich  in  the  world's  g^ods, 

Handsome  and  young,  enjoying  ail  the  present, 

I  I**  And  If  /  did  m^  duty  m  thou  hast. 

ThU  hour  were  thlae,  and  thy  young  minion's  last." 
—  MS.] 

'  ["  Tin  fi'rther  ordere  should  hU  doom  assign.**  —  MS.] 

*  ["  But  thou,  swp«t  fury  of  the  fiery  rill, 

Mikest  on  the  liver  a  still  worse  .ittAck  ; 
l}c»i«les,  thy  price  is  something  dearer  still.'*— MS.] 

*  {**  I  h»Te  been  considering  what  can  be  the  reason  why  I 
always  w.iko  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning,  and  always  in 
rery  bvi  spirits  —  I  may  say,  in  actual  despair  and  despond- 
ency, iu  :ili  rosi»ects,  even  of  that  which  i>lc:iscd  me  over 
ni;?rit.  In  .ibout  an  hour  or  two  this  goes  off,  and  I  compose 
either  to  t\c-\y  .iu:un.  or,  at  teatt,  to  qulot.  In  Knsl.ind,  Ave 
y«Mr*  A^'i.  I  li.iil  tlie  same  kl-id  of  hy[-<-vi»on(lrl!4,  lait  arcom- 
i)iii«'.l  ^^iiIl  -tO  vi')iont  a  thir«t,  th  it  I  Live  drink  su  many 
a>  thirtci-n  'v»itl  •<  of  S'KLi-waior  in  <mt'  tji^lit,  alter  p  )inrf  to 
I."  \,  .rul  Ixvn  *till  llii.sty.  At  |)re<er.t  I  havo  not  the  llur^t, 
but  the  depression  uf  spirits  is  no  less  viulcnt.     What  is  it  ? 


Just  at  the  very  time  when  he  least  broods 
On  such  a  thing  is  suddenly  to  sea  sent, 
AVounded  and  chain'd,  lo  that  be  cannot  move, 
And  all  because  a  lady  fieU  in  love 

LIL 
Here  I  must  leave  him,  for  I  grow  pathetic, 

Moved  by  the  Chinese  nymph  of  tears,  green  tea  1 
Than  whom  Cassandra  was  not  more  prophetic ; 

For  if  my  pure  libations  exceed  three, 
I  feel  my  heart  bectmie  so  sympathetic. 

That  I  must  have  recourse  to  black  Bohea : 
*T  Is  pity  wine  should  be  so  deleterious. 
For  tea  and  coffee  leave  us  much  more  serious. 

Lin. 

Unless  when  qualified  with  thee,  Cognlac ! 

Sweet  Naiad  of  the  Phleg-.'thontic  rill  I 
Ah  !  why  the  liver  wilt  thou  thus  attack,  > 

And  make,  like  other  nymphs,  thy  lovew  ill  ?  * 
I  would  take  refui^v  in  weak  punch,  but  rack 

(In  each  Si>nse  of  the  word),  whene'er  I  All 
]My  mild  and  midnight  beakers  to  the  brim, 
Wakes  me  next  morning  with  its  synonym. 

LIV. 
I  leave  Don  Juan  for  the  present,  safe — 

Not  sound,  poor  fellow,  but  severely  woiuided  ; 
Yet  could  his  corporal  pangs  amount  to  half 

Of  those  with  which  his  Haid6e's  bosom  bounded  1 
She  was  not  one  to  weep,  and  rave,  and  chafe. 

And  then  give  way,  subdtied  because  surrounded  ; 
Her  mother  was  a  Moorish  maid,  fh>m  Fez, 
Where  sdl  is  Eden,  or  a  wilderness. 

LV. 
There  the  large  olive  rains  its  amber  store 

In  niarble  fonts ;  there  grain,  and  flower,  and  fhilt, 
Giuh  finom  the  earth  until  the  land  runs  o'er ;  ^ 

But  there,  too,  many  a  poison-tree  has  root. 
And  midnight  listens  to  the  lion's  roar, 

And  long,  long  deserts  scorch  the  camel's  foot, 
Or  heaving  whelm  the  helples  caravan ; 
And  as  the  soil  is,  so  the  heart  of  man. 

LVL 
AfHc  is  all  the  sun's,  and  as  her  earth 

Her  human  clay  is  kindled  ;  fUll  of  power 
For  good  or  evil,  burning  fh>m  its  birth. 

The  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet's  hour, 
And  like  the  soil  beneath  it  will  bring  forth  : 

Beauty  and  love  were  Haidce's  mother's  dower ; 
But  her  large  dark  eye  show'd  deep  Passion's  force, 
Though  sleeping  Uke  a  lion  near  a  source.  ^ 

^  liver  f  I  suppose  that  it  is  all  hypochondria.** — Byron 
Diary,  IS2I.] 

'  [**  At  Fox,  the  houses  of  the  great  and  vealthT  hare, 
withinside.  sp.-urious  courts,  adorned  with  sumptuous  galle- 
ries, fuuntt  of  the  finest  marble,  and  fish-ponds,  shaded  with 
or.inge,  Irmon,  ponicjranate,  and  fig  trees,  abounding;  with 
fruit,  and  i»nianvntcii  with  roses,  hyacinths,  jasmine,  violets, 
and  other  odoriferous   flowers,  emitting  a  delectable   fr.-i- 

Sancc  ;  so  that  it  is  justly  called  a  paradise."  — Jacksom'« 
arocco.] 

*  [**  Beauty  and  passion  were  the  natural  dower 
Of  ILddee's  mother,  but  her  climate's  force 
Lay  at  her  heart,  though  sleeping  at  the  source.** 
Or, 

••  But  In  her  larjje  eye  lay  deep  panslon's  force. 
Like  to  a  lion  fclecpiug  by  a  source." 
Or, 

••  But  in  lier  lar^c  eye  lay  deep  p.tsslon's  force. 
As  sle>ps  a  liun  by  a  river's  source."  —  MS.] 
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CAKTO  IT. 


I 


Lvn. 

Her  daughter,  tempered  with  a  milder  ray. 

Like  summer  clouds  all  silvery,  smooth,  and  fidr, 

Till  slowly  chaiKcd  with  thunder  they  display 
Terror  to  earth,  and  tempest  to  the  air. 

Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way ; 
But  overwrought  with  passion  and  despsdr, 

The  fire  burst  forth  from  her  Numidian  veins. 

Even  as  the  Simoom  ^  sweeps  the  blasted  plains. 

LVIIL 
The  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Juan*s  gore. 

And  he  himself  o*ermaster*d  and  cut  down ; 
His  blood  was  running  on  the  very  floor 

Where  late  he  trod,  her  beautiful,  her  own ; 
Thus  much  she  view'd  an  instant  and  no  more, — 

Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan ; 
On  her  sire's  arm,  which  imtil  now  scarce  held 
Her  writhing,  full  she  like  a  cedar  fell'd. 

LIX. 
A  vein  hail  burst,  and  her  sweet  lips'  pure  dyes  • 

Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  which  rail  o'er ;  s 
And  her  head  droop'd  as  when  the  lily  lies  [bore 

O'ercharged  with  rain  :  her  summon'd  handmaids 
Their  lady  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes ; 

Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  produced  their  store. 
But  she  defied  all  means  they  could  employ. 
Like  one  life  could  not  hold,  nor  death  destroy. 

LX. 
Days  lay  she  in  that  state  unchanged,  though  chill — 

With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red ; 
She  had  no  pulse,  but  death  seem'd  absent  still ; 
Mo  hideous  sign  prodaim'd  her  surely  dead  ; 
■  Corruption  came  not  in  each  mind  to  kill 
All  hope  ;   to  look  upon  her  sweet  face  bred 

New  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  seem'd  full  of  soul 

She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the  whole. 

LXL 
The  ruling  passion,  such  as  marble  shows 

When  exquUitely  chisell'd,  sUU  lay  there. 
But  fix'd  as  marble's  unchanged  aspect  throws 

O'er  the  fair  Venus,  but  for  ever  fair ;  * 

»  [The  luflTocating  blast  or  the  Desert.    See  anti,  p.  ei.] 

*  t"  The  blood  gush'd  from  her  lips,  and  ear*,  and  eves : 
Those  eyes,  so  beautiful  —  beheld  no  more."—  MS.] 

'  This  it  no  Tcrj  uncommon  eflfbct  of  the  violence  of  con- 
fltctinff  and  different  passions.  The  Doge  Francis  Foscarl. 
on  his  deposition  in  1457.  hearing  the  belU  of  St.  Mark  an* 
r.oiince  the  election  of  hit  successor.  *•  mourut  subltement 
d  line  hemorragif  caiisfe  par  une  veine  qui  s*6clata  dans  sa 
polirine."  (see  .<)ismondI  and  Dam.  toU.  1.  and  ii.  :  see  also 
anti,  p.  298.)  at  the  age  of  eighty  jrears.  when"  fVko  would 
havf  thought  the  old  man  had  to  much  blood  in  him  ?'*  B*-- 
fore  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  I  was  witness  to  a  melancholy 
Instance  nf  the  same  effect  of  mixed  passions  upon  a  young 
person,  who.  howerer.  did  not  die  in  consequence,  at  that 
time,  but  fell  a  victim  some  years  afterwnrds  to  a  seizure  of 
the  tame  liind.  Arising  irom  causes  intimately  connected  with 
agiration  ot  mind. 

<  [See  anrf,  p-  <7.  Tlie  liew  of  the  Venus  of  MedlcU 
instantly  suggests  the  lines  in  the  "  Seasons,"  — 

"  With  wild  surprise, 

As  If  to  marble  struck,  devoid  of  scnte, 
A  ttupid  moment  motionless  she  stood : 
So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world." 

HOBHOCSB.] 

>  ["  The  sublime  mark  of  a  great  soul  shines  forth,  in  all 
its  beauty,  through  those  affecting  expressions  of  pain  and 
anguish  that  appear  in  the  countenance  of  the  famous  Lao- 
coon,  and  difl\iso  their  horrors  through  his  convulsed  mum- 
bert.  Tlie  bitterness  of  his  torment  seems  to  be  imprinted 
on  each  muscle,  and  to  swell  everj*  nerve ;  and  it  is  expressed 
with  peculiar  energy,  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdomen  and 


O'er  the  Laocoon*8  all  eternal  throes*  * 

And  ever-dying  Gladiator's  air,  * 
Their  energy  like  life  forms  all  their 
Yet  looks  not  llfe^  for  they  are  stffl  the 

LXn. 
She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  deepen  wakc^ 

Bather  the  dead,  for  life  seem'd  someCliiiiv 
A  strange  sensation  which  she  mint  partake 

Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view 
Struck  not  her  memory,  thou^  a  heavy  ache 

Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat  still 
Brought  back  the  sense  of  pain  without  the 
For,  for  a  while,  the  furies  made  a  pause. 

Lxm. 

She  look'd  on  many  a  hct  with  vacant  eye, 
On  many  a  token  without  knowing  what ; 

She  saw  them  watch  her  without  asking  why ; 
And  reck'd  not  who  around  her  pilknr  at ; 

Not  speechless,  though  she  spoke  not ;  not  a  sig:h 
Relieved  her  thoughts ;  dull  silence  and  quick  chat 

Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served  *,  she  gave 

No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  grave. 

LXIV. 
Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not ; 

Her  father  watch'd,  she  tum'd  her  eyes  away  ; 
She  recognised  no  being,  and  no  spot. 

However  dear  or  cherish'd  in  their  day; 
They  changed  fix>m  room  to  room,  bat  all  fbrgut. 

Gentle,  but  without  memory  she  by ; 
At  length    Uiose    eyes,  which  they  would  &in  be 

weaning 
I)ack  to  old  thoughts,  wax'd  ftill  d  fearful  meaning. 

LXV. 
And  then  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  harp ; 

The  harper  came,  and  tuned  his  instrument ; 
At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp, 

On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  moment  bent. 
Then  to  the  wall  she  tum'd  as  if  to  warp 

Her  thoughts  flnom  sorrow  through  her  heart  re-sent ; 
And  he  begim  a  long  low  island  song 
Of  ancient  days,  ere  tyranny  grew  strong. 

^  the  lower  parts  of  hb  body:  this  expiesakw  is  to  llveir. 
that  the  attentire  spectator  parrakea,  in  some  mMsure,  of  the 
anspish  it  represents.  The  suflferingi  of  the  body  and  tfa*  de- 
ration  of  the  soul  ve  expressed  in  every  menher  wtcfa  equal 
energy,  and  form  the  most  tublime  contrast  Imaginable. 
Laocoon  suflbn  it,  but  he  suffbrt  like  the  PhUoctetea  of  So- 
pbocles ;  his  lamentable  situation  pierces  the  heart,  but  fills 
us,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  ambitioas  desire  of  being  ntile 
to  imitate  his  constancy  and  magnanimity  In  the  pains  and 
sufferings  that  may  fall  to  our  lot."  ~  WmKBUtAim. 

"  In  the  group  of  the  L4K)coon,  the  (HgId  ecstaslea  of  Gcrw 
man  criticism  have  discovered  pity  like  a  vapour  iwlnunlnt 
on  tite  father's  eyes  ;  he  is  seen  to  suppress  in  the  groan  for 
his  children  the  shrink  for  himself —his  nostrils  are  drawn 
upward,  to  express  hidignation  at  unworthy  suffertngs,  whilst 
he  is  said  at  the  same  time  to  implore  celestial  help.  To 
these  are  added  the  winged  effects  of  the  serpeut-poisgo,  the 
writhings  of  the  body,  the  spasms  of  the  extremittes :  to  the 
miraculous  organisation  of  such  expreaslon,  Agesaader,  the 
sculptor  of  the  Laocoon,  was  too  wise  to  lay  claim.  His 
figure  is  a  class :  it  characterises  every  beauty  of  virility 
verging  on  cge  ;  the  priuce.  the  priest,  the  (htber  are  vIsfUe, 
but.  absorbed  in  the  man,  serve  only  to  dignify  the  victim  of 
one  great  expression ;  though  poised  bf  the  artist  lor  as,  to 
aT>ply  the  compass  to  the  face  of  tlie  Laooooo  is  to  mesKure 
tlie  way  fluctuating  in  the  storm :  this  tempestuous  front, 
this  contracted  nose,  the  immersion  of  these  eyes.  and.  above 
ail,  that  long-drawn  mouth,  are,  separate  and  united,  seats  of 
convulsion,  features  of  nature,  stnuglina  wittiin  the  Jaws  of 
death."— Fl'seli.] 

s  See  ffRftf.  p.  52  ] 

7  C"  DUtinct  from  life,  as  being  still  the  same**—  MS.] 
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LXVL 
Anon  her  thin  mm  fingen  beat  the  wall 

In  time  to  hla  old  tune ;  he  changed  the  theme, 
And  sung  of  love ;  the  fierce  name  struck  through  all 

Her  recollection ;  on  her  flashed  the  dream 
Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 

To  be  so  being ;  in  a  gushing  stream 
The  tears  rush'd  forth  flrom  her  overclouded  brain. 
Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  nin. 

LXVIL 
Short  solace,  vain  relief! — thought  came  too  quick. 

And  whirrd  her  brain  to  madness ;  she  arose 
As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick, 

And  fiew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes ; 
But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek, 

Although  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  its  close;  — 
Hers  was  a  firensy  which  disdain*d  to  rave. 
Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 

LXVIIL 
Yet  she  betmy'd  at  times  a  gleam  of  sense ; 

Nothing  could  make  her  meet  her  fiithcr's  fhce, 
Though  on  all  other  things  with  looks  intense 

She  gazed,  but  none  she  ever  could  retrace ; 
Food  she  refused,  and  raiment ;  no  pretence 

Avaird  for  either  |  neither  change  of  place. 
Nor  time,  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  could  give  her 
Senses  to  sleep-— the  power  seem'd  gone  for  ever. 

LXDL 

Twelve  days  and  nights  she  withered  thus ;  et  last, 
Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  show 

A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  IVom  her  past : 

And  they  who  watch'd  her  nearest  could  not  know 

The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  cast 
Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow. 

Glazed  o'er  her  eyes — the  beautiful,  the  blnck — 

Oh  t  to  possess  such  lustre — and  then  lack  1  ' 

LXX. 

She  died,  but  not  alone  ;  she  held  within 
A  second  principle  of  life,  which  might 

Have  dawn'd  a  fair  and  sinless  child  of  sin ;  > 
But  closed  its  little  being  without  light. 

And  went  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 
Blossom  and  bough  lie  wither*d  with  one  blight ; 

In  vain  the  dews  of  Heaven  descend  above 

The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fruit  of  love. 

1  [**  And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 
And  looking  on  It  with  lack-lustre  eye." 

As  Yott  Like  //.] 

«  r**  Hare  dawn'd  a  child  of  beauty,  though  of  sin.*'  — 
MS.] 

*  f  **  Duncan  Is  In  his  grave : 

After  life's  fitful  ferer  he  sleeps  well."— Jfac*«<*.] 

4  [We  think  that  few  will  withhold  their  sympathj  from 
this  affecting  catastrophe,  or  refuse  to  drop  a  tear  orer  the 
Ute  of  the  lovely  and  unfortunate  Haidee,  and  to  bid  her 

'*  sleep  well 
By  the  sea-shore,  whereon  she  loved  to  dwell." 

Over  this  charming  creature  the  pocC  has  tlirown  a  beauty 
and  a  fascination,  which  were  never,  we  think,  sun>as*«d. 
In  this,  as  In  the  former  cantos,  he  nours  out  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  pathos,  doggrel,  wit,  and  satire ;  taking  a  strange  and 
almost  malignant  delight  in  dashing  the  laughter  he  has 
raised  with  tears,  and  crossing  his  finest  and  most  affecting 
passages  with  burlesque  ideas,  against  which  no  gravity  is 
proof.  —  CAStniBLL.] 

»      [••  yo  stone  Is  there  to  r#»ad,  nor  tongue  to  say, 

No  dirge  —  save  when  arise  the  stormy  scas.'^  —  MS.] 

•  (It  will  lie  advanced  that  ber  amours  are  objectionable, 
by  some  fastidious  critic, 


LXXL 

Thus  lived— thus  died  she ;  never  more  on  her 
Shall  sorrow  light,  or  shame.     She  was  not  made 

Through  years  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear. 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are  laid 

By  age  in  earth :  her  days  and  pleastires  were 
Brief,  but  delightful — such  as  had  not  staid 

Long  with  her  destiny ;  but  she  sleeps  well' 

By  the  sea-shore,  whereon  she  loved  to  dweU.  * 

hXXlL 
That  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare. 

Its  dwellings  down.  Its  tenants  pass'd  away ; 
None  but  her  own  and  father's  grave  is  there. 

And  nothing  outward  tells  of  human  clay ; 
Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thing  so  fair. 

No  stone  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say 
What  was ;  no  dirge,  except  the  hollow  sea's,  * 
Mourns  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclades. 

LXXIIL 
But  many  a  Greek  maid  in  a  loving  song 

Sighs  o'er  her  name  ;  and  many  an  ialander 
With  her  sire's  story  makes  the  night  less  long ; 

Valour  was  his,  and  beauty  dwelt  with  her  : 
If  she  bved  rashly,  her  life  paid  for  wrong  —  0 

A  heavy  price  must  all  pay  who  thus  err. 
In  some  shape ;  let  none  think  to  fly  the  danger, 
For  soon  or  late  Love  is  his  own  avenger. 

LXXIV. 

But  let  roe  change  this  theme,  which  grows  too  sad. 
And  lay  this  sheet  of  sorrows  on  the  shelf; 

I  don't  much  like  describing  people  mad. 
For  fear  of  seeming  rather  touch'd  myself — 

Besides,  I've  no  more  on  this  head  to  add  ; 
And  as  my  Muse  is  a  capricious  elf, 

We'll  put  about,  and  try  another  tack 

With  Juan,  left  half-kUl'd  some  stanzas  back. 

LXXV. 

Wounded  and  fetter'd,  •*  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined,"? 

Some  days  and  nights  elapsed  before  that  he 
Could  altogether  call  the  past  to  mind ; 

And  when  he  did,  he  found  himself  at  sea. 
Sailing  six  knots  an  hour  before  the  wind ; 

The  shores  of  Dion  lay  beneath  their  lee  — 
Another  time  he  might  have  liked  to  see  'em. 
But  now  was  not  much  pleased  with  Cape  Sigsum.  • 

**  Who  minces  virtue,  and  doth  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name." 

If  the  loves  of  Juan  and  HaldiTe  are  not  pure  and  Innocent, 
and  dictated  with  sutflcient  delicacy  and  propriety,  the  tender 
passion  may  as  well  be  struck  at  once  out  of  the  list  of  the 

E Oct's  themes.  We  must  shut  our  eyes  and  harden  our 
earts  against  the  master>pas»ion  of  oifr  c&l*tence  ;  and,  be- 
coming mere  creatures  of  hypocriiy  and  form,  charge  even 
Milton  himself  with  folly. — Campbell.] 

r  [••  But  now  I  *m  cabin'd,  cribb'd,"  *c— SSAasraaaa.] 

•  l\f9  had  a  ftdl  view  of  Mount  Ida, 

**  Where  Juno  once  caress'd  her  amorous  Jove, 
And  the  world's  master  lay  subdued  by  love." 

We  anchored  at  Cape  Janissary,  the  famous  promontorv  of 
Sigfleum.  My  curiosity  supplied  me  with  strength  to  climb 
to  the  top  of  it.  to  see  the  place  where  Achilles  was  buried, 
and  where  Alexander  ran  naked  round  his  tomb,  in  honour 
of  him  — which  no  doubt  was  a  great  comfort  to  his  i;ho»t. 
Farther  don-nword  we  taw  the  promontory  famed  for  the 
sepulchre  of  .4Jax.  While  I  reviewed  these  celebrated  fields 
and  rivers,  1  admired  the  exact  groernphyof  llomcr.  whom 
I  had  in  my  hand.  Almost  every  epithet  he  ffires  to  a  motm- 
tain  or  pUtn  is  still  just  f'lr  it  ;  and  1  spent  several  hours 
here  In  as  .if^rrcuble  coiritatirms  ns  ev«*r  Don  i^uixute  had  un 
Mount  Moutcsiuot.  — Laov  M.  W.  McntagcJ 
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LXXVI. 

There,  on  the  green  and  Tillagc-cotted  hlU,  b 
(Flank'd  by  the  Hellespont,  and  by  the  sea) 

Entomb'd  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  Achilles ; 
They  say  so — (Bryant  says  the  contrary): 

And  ftirther  downward,  tall  and  towering  still,  is  i 
The  tumulus — of  whom  ?  Heaven  knows ;  't  may  be 

Patroclus,  Ajaz,  or  Protesilaus ;  > 

All  heroes,  who  if  living  still  would  slay  us. 

LXXVII. 
High  barrows,  without  marble,  or  a  name, 

A  vast,  untiU'd,  and  mountain-skirted  plain. 
And  Ida  in  the  distance,  still  the  same. 

And  old  Scaniander,  (if  *t  is  he)  remain ; 
The  situation  seems  still  form*d  for  fuue  — 

A  hundred  thousand  men  might  fight  again 
AVIth  case ;  but  where  I  sought  for  Ilion's  walls. 
The  quiet  sheep  feeds,  and  the  tortoise  cmwls ; 

LXXTin. 
Ti'oops  of  untcndcd  horses  ;  here  and  there 

Some  little  hamlct»,  with  new  names  uncouth ; 
Some  shepherds,  (unlike  Farid)  led  to  stare 

A  moment  at  the  European  youth 
Whom  to  the  spot  their  school-boy  feelings  bear ;  s 

A  Turk,  with  beads  in  hand,  and  pipe  iu  mouth. 
Extremely  taken  with  his  own  religion. 
Are  what  I  found  there —  but  the  devil  a  Phrygian. 

LXXIX. 

Don  Juan,  here  permitted  to  emerge 

From  his  dull  cabin,  foimd  himself  a  slave  ; 

Forlorn,  and  gazing  on  the  deep  blue  surge, 
0*ershadow*d  there  by  many  a  hero's  grave ; 

Weak  still  with  loss  of  blood,  he  scarce  could  urge 
A  few  brief  questions ;  and  the  answers  gave 

No  very  satisfactory  information 

About  his  past  or  present  situation. 

LXXX. 

He  saw  some  fellow  captives,  who  appeared 

To  be  Italians,  as  they  were  in  fUct ; 
From  them,  at  least,  their  destiny  he  heard, 

AVhich  was  an  odd  one ;  a  troop  going  to  act 


1  [ProGoeding  towaitb  the  east,  and  round  the  bar  dti- 
tinctly  pointed  out  by  Strabo,  at  the  harbour  in  which  the 
Grecian  fleet  was  itationed,  we  arrived  at  the  sepulchre  of 
AJax,  upon  the  ancient  Rhaetian  promontory.  In  all  that 
remains  of  former  ages,  I  know  of  nothing  likely  to  affect  the 
mind  by  emotions  of  local  enthusiasm  more  powerfully  than 
this  most  interesting  tomb.  It  is  impossible  to  view  its  sub- 
lime and  simple  form  without  calling  to  mind  the  veneration 
so  long  paid  to  it ;  without  picturing  to  the  imagination  a 
successive  series  of  mariners,  of  Jdngs  and  heroes,  who,  from 
the  Hellespont,  or  by  the  shores  of  Troas  and  Chersonesus, 
or  on  the  sepulchre  itself,  poured  forth  the  tribute  of  their 
homage ;  and,  finally,  without  representing  to  the  mind  the 
feelings  of  a  native,  or  of  a  traveller,  in  those  times,  who, 
after  viewing  tlie  existing  monument,  and  witnessing  the 
instances  of  public  and  of  private  renrd  so  omstantly  be- 
stowed upon  it,  should  have  been  told  the  age  was  to  arrive 
when  the  existence  of  Troy,  and  of  the  migiity  dead  en- 
tombed upon  its  plain,  woold  be  considered  as  having  no 
foundation  in  truth —  Da.  E.  D.  Clarkx.] 

>  C"  The  Troad  is  a  fine  field  for  conjecture  and  snipe- 
shooting,  and  a  good  sportsman  and  an  ingenious  scholar 
may  exercbe  their  feet  and  faculties  to  great  advantage  upon 
the  spot ;  ^or,  if  they  prefer  riding,  lose  their  way,  as  I  did, 
in  a  cursed  quagmire  of  the  Scamander,  who  wriggles  about, 
as  if  the  Dardan  virgins  still  offered  their  wonted  tribute. 
The  onlr  vestige  of  1  roy,  or  her  dcstrovcrs,  are  the  barrows 
supposed  to  contain  the  carcases  of  Achilles.  Antilochus,  Ajax, 
&c. :  but  Mount  Ida  is  still  in  high  feather,  though  the  sliep- 
herds  are  now-a-days  not  much  like  Cianymcdc."  —  Jiuron 
Letiera,  1810.] 


*  [Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  our  frequent 


(:)= 


In  Sicily — all  singc^^  duly  reard 

In  their  vocation  ;  had  not  been  attack'd 
In  sailing  fh>m  Livomo  by  the  pirate. 
But  sold  by  the  impresario  at  no  hi{gh  rate.  * 

LXXXL 
By  one  of  these,  the  bixlTo^  of  the  party, 

Juan  was  told  about  their  cnrioos  case ; 
For  although  destined  to  the  Turkish  mart,  he 

Still  kept  his  spirits  up — at  least  his  foce ; 
The  little  fellow  really  lo6k*d  quite  hearty. 

And  bore  him  with  some  gaiety  and  grace. 
Showing  a  much  more  reconciled  demeanour. 
Than  did  the  prima  donna  and  the  tenor. 

In  a  few  words  he  told  their  hapless  story. 
Saying,  "  Our  Machlavelian  impresario, 

Making  a  signal  off  some  promontory, 

IlaiVd  a  strange  brig ;  Corpo  di  Caio  Mario  ! 

We  were  transferred  on  board  her  in  a  hurry, 
Without  a  single  scudo  of  salario ; 

But  if  the  Sultan  has  a  taste  for  song. 

We  will  revive  our  fortunes  before  long. 

LXXXHL 

**  The  prima  donna,  though  a  little  old. 

And  haggard  with  a  dissipated  life. 
And  sul^iect,  when  the  hotise  is  thin,  to  cold. 

Has  some  good  notes  ;  and  then  the  tenor's  wife. 
With  no  great  voice,  is  pleasing  to  behold ; 

Last  carnival  she  made  a  deal  of  strife 
By  carrying  off  Count  Cesare  Cicogna 
From  an  old  Roman  princess  at  Bologna. 

LXXXIV. 
"  And  then  there  are  the  dancers ;  there  *s  the  Nini, 

With  more  than  one  profession  gains  by  all ; 
Then  there  *s  that  laughing  slut  the  Fdegrini, 

She,  too,  was  fortunate  last  carnival. 
And  made  at  least  five  hundred  good  aecchini. 

But  spends  so  fast,  she  has  not  now  a  panl ; 
And  then  there  *s  the  Orotesca— such  a  dancer  ! 
Where  men  have  souls  or  bodies  she  must  answer. 

rambles.  The  peasants  of  the  nameroiu  villages,  whom  w« 
firequentlv  encountered  ploughing  with  their  bufiUoea,  or 
driving  their  creaking  wicker  cars,  laden  wlOi  ftgiou  fhni 
the  mountains,  whether  Greeks  or  Turks,  showedno  Inclln. 
ation  to  interrupt  our  purtuiu.  Parties  of  our  crew  miclit 
be  seen  scattered  over  the  plain,  coUectiag  the  tortoises 
which  swarm  on  the  sides  of  the  rivulets,  sad  mn  e~i«»H 
under  every  fhrsa-bush.  —  Hobhocsb.] 

«  This  is  a  fcct.  A  few  years  ago  a  man  engaged  a  com- 
pany  for  some  foreign  theatre,  embarked  them  at  an  Italian 
port,  and  carrying  them  to  Algiers,  sold  them  all.  One  of 
the  women,  returned  from  her  captivity,  1  heard  ««»#  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  in  Rossini's  open  of  "  L'ltaliana  In 

Algieri,"  at  Venice,  in  the  beginning  of  1817 TWe  hare 

reason  to  believe  that  the  following,  which  we  take  from  the 
MS.  Journal  of  a  highly  reapectaUe  traveller,  U  a  more  cor- 
rect  account :  —  **  In  1812,  a  Signor  GuarigUa  induced  several 
young  persons  of  both  sexes— none  of  them  exceeding  fifteen 
years  of  age— to  accompany  hfan  on  an  operatic  excursioo  • 
part  to  form  the  opera,  and  part  the  ballet.  He  contrived  to 
get  them  on  board  a  vessel,  whkh  took  them  to  Janina,  where 
he  sold  them  for  the  basest  purposes.  Some  died  &om  the 
effect  of  the  climate,  and  some  from  suf^lng.  Amonff  the 
few  who  returned  were  a  Signor  Mollnari,  aiul  a  f^tale 
dancer  named  Bonflgila,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
Crespi,  the  toior  singer.  The  wretch  who  so  baselv  sold 
them  was.  when  Lord  Byron  resided  at  Venice,  cmplovcd  as 
capo  de*  vestarj,  or  head  tailor,  at  the  Fccice."—  Giuuau.] 

>  [A  comic  singer  in  the  opera  bufli.  The  Italians,  bow- 
ever,  distinguish  the  Imflb  canUrtc,  which  mquirw  cord 
sintrin?.  from  the  buflo  comico,  iu  which  there  is  more 
acting.  J  *^ 
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LXXXV. 

**  As  fur  the  fi^iranti  >,  they  arc  IIXc 

The  rest  of  all  that  tribe  ;  with  here  and  there 

A  pretty  person,  which  perhaps  may  strike, 
The  rest  arc  hardly  fitted  for  a  fair ; 

There 's  one,  though  tall  and  stifler  than  a  pike, 
Yet  has  a  sentimental  kind  of  air 

Which  might  go  far,  but  she  don*t  dance  with  vigour ; 

Tile  more 's  the  pity,  with  her  face  and  n<,'arc. 

LXXXVI. 

"  As  for  the  men,  they  are  a  middling  set ; 

The  musico  is  but  a  cracked  old  basin, 
But  being  qualified  In  one  way  yet. 

May  the  seraglio  do  to  set  his  face  in,  > 
And  as  a  servant  some  preferment  get ; 

His  singing  I  no  further  trust  can  place  in  : 
From  all  the  Pope  9  makes  yearly  *t  would  pen^lcx 
To  find  three  perfect  pii>cs  of  the  third  sex. 

LXXXVII. 

•*  The  tenor's  voice  li  spoilt  by  affectation. 
And  for  the  bass,  the  beast  cnn  only  bellow ; 

In  fact,  he  had  no  singing  education. 

An  ignorant,  notele-^s,  timelesi,  tuneless  fellow. 

But  being  the  prima  donna's  near  relation. 

Who  swore  his  voice  was  vcr>*  rich  and  incllow, 

They  hired  him,  though  to  hear  him  you'd  believe 

An  ass  was  practising  recitative. 

LXXXVIIL 
"  "T  would  not  become  myself  to  dwell  upon 

My  own  merits,  and  though  young,  —  I  see,  Sir  —you 
Have  got  a  travell'd  air,  which  speaks  you  one 

To  whom  the  opera  is  by  no  means  new : 
You  've  heard  of  Raucocanti  -*  ?  —  I  *m  the  man ; 

The  time  may  come  when  you  may  hear  me  too ; 
You  was  not  last  year  at  the  fair  of  Lugo, 
Bur  next,  when  I'm  engaged  to  sing  there  —  do  go, 

LXXXIX. 

**  Our  baritone  *  I  almost  had  forgot, 
A  pretty  lad,  but  bursting  with  conceit : 

With  graceful  action,  science  not  a  Jot, 

A  voice  of  not  great  compass,  and  not  sweeSf 

He  always  is  complaining  of  his  lot. 

Forsooth,  scarce  fit  for  ballads  In  the  street; 

In  lovers'  parts  his  passion  more  to  breathe. 

Having  no  heart  to  show,  he  shows  his  teeth.** 

XC. 
Here  Raucocanti's  eloquent  recital 

Was  interrupted  by  the  pirate  crew, 
AMio  came  at  stated  moments  to  invite  all 

The  captives  back  to  their  sad  berths  ;  each  threw 
A  rueful  glat'.ce  upon  the  waves,  (which  bright  all 

From  the  blue  skies  derived  a  double  blue, 
Dancing  all  free  and  happy  In  the  sun,) 
And  then  went  down  the  hatchway  one  by  one. 

XCI. 
They  heard  next  day — that  in  the  Dardanelles, 
Waiting  for  his  Sublimity's  firman, 

*  [The  flgurantl  are  thofe  dancers  of  «  ballet  who  do  not 
dance  cinglr,  but  many  togotlicr,  and  trr^'c  to  fill  nip  the 
background 'during  the  exhibition  of  individual  pcrlbrmeri. 
TIkpj-  correspond  to  the  chorus  in  the  opera.  —  Graham.] 

*  ["  To  help  the  ladles  In  tholr  dress  and  hiciiiR."— MS.] 
5  It  is  «transp  that  it  should  be  the  Topo  nn<l  th"  Sulf.m. 

who  .ire  tlic  chief  rncour.ijprs  of  tlili  lir.inrh  nf  tr;i<l('  —  v. o- 
men  h.'in'j  prohil.itfd  n*  tir.-iTs  at  St.  IVtor's,  an  I  uul  dc  rncd 
triist-vvortljy  ;u  jjuarJiiiiii  «<f  tiic  luircm. 

*  ^Ruuco-cantl  —  may  be  rcndurcU  by  Iloarrc-son^  ] 


The  most  imperative  of  sovereign  spells. 
Which  every  body  does  without  who  can. 

More  to  secure  them  in  their  naval  cells. 
Lady  to  lady,  well  as  man  to  man, 

Were  to  be  chain'd  and  lotted  out  per  couple. 

For  the  slave  market  of  Constantinople. 

xcn. 

It  seems  when  this  allotment  was  made  out. 

There  chanced  to  be  an  odd  male,  and  odd  female, 

\^l3o  (after  some  discussion  and  some  doubt. 
If  the  soprano  might  be  dcem'd  to  be  male. 

They  placed  him  o'er  the  women  as  a  scout) 
Were  iink'd  together,  and  it  hapi>en'd  the  male 

Was  Juan,  —  who,  an  awkward  thing  at  his  age, 

Pair'd  oif  with  a  Bacchante  blooming  visage. 

XCIXL 
With  Raucocanti  lucklessly  was  chain'd 

The  tenor ;  these  two  hated  with  a  hate 
FJvinU  only  on  the  stngc,  and  each  more  paln'd 

With  this  his  tuneful  neighbour  than  his  fate ; 
Sad  strife  anise,  for  they  were  so  cross-srain'd, 

Instead  uf  U'aring  up  without  debate. 
That  each  pull'd  dilferent  ways  with  many  an  oath, 
"  Arcades  ambo,"  id  est  — blackguards  both.  ^ 

xcnr. 

Juan's  coTiipanion  was  a  Romai^ole, 

But  bred  within  the  march  of  old  Ancona, 

With  eyes  that  look'd  into  the  Ter>'  soul 
(And  other  chief  points  of  a  "bella  donna*'), 

Lright —  and  as  black  and  burning  as  a  coal ; 
And  through  her  clear  brunette  complexion  shone  a 

Great  wish  to  please — a  most  attractive  dower, 

Especially  when  added  to  the  power. 

XCV. 
But  all  that  power  was  wasted  upon  him. 

For  sorrow  o'er  each  sense  held  stem  command  ; 
Her  e}'e  might  flash  on  his,  but  found  it  dim ; 

And  though  thus  chain'd,  as  natural  her  hand 
Touch'd  his,  nor  that —  nor  any  handsome  Ihnb 

(And  she  had  some  not  easy  to  withstand) 
Could  stir  his  pulse,  or  make  his  faith  feel  brittle, 
Perhaps  his  recent  wounds  might  help  a  little. 

XCVL 
No  matter  *,  we  should  ne'er  too  much  inquire. 

But  &cts  are  facts :  no  knight  could  be  more  true, 
And  firmer  fidtb  no  ladye-love  desire ; 

We  will  omit  the  proofs,  save  one  or  two  : 
*T  is  s:dd  no  one  in  hand  **  can  hold  a  fire 

By  thought  of  frosty  Caucasus  ^ ;  **  but  few, 
I  really  think ;  yet  Juan's  then  ordeal 
Was  more  triumphant,  and  not  much  less  reaL 

XCVII. 
Here  I  might  enter  on  a  chaste  description. 

Having  withstood  temptation  in  my  youth, ' 
But  hear  that  several  people  take  exception 

At  the  first  two  books  having  too  much  truth ; 

»  [A  male  rolce.  the  compass  of  which  partakei  of  those  of 
the  common  t>ass  and  tltv  tenor,  but  tloes  nut  extend  so  far 
duwnwanls  as  the  one,  nor  to  an  equal  huight  with  tlie  other. 

—  C^HAIUM.] 

*  C"  That  ench  pull'd  different  wnrs  — and  vaxins  ronvh, 
lUd  cull'd  caiii  tiiUcr,  or.ly  lor  tbo  cutf."  —  M^.J 

"  ['*  Vh.  whn  ran  hold  r.  ftro  \u  }t\*  l.nnd. 

r.j  t;i!iik:r>:Trin  fiu-  li<»>,»y  i  i.Ti<i'.»ii'»  f  " —  SnvK«mRE.] 

'  [•*  lla\inf  I)  ;l  sjme  c\\  iri.'ncr  in  n  y  yoi::h."  — MS.] 
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Therefore  I  *11  make  Don  Juan  leave  the  ship  soon. 

Because  the  pablUher  declares,  in  sooth. 
Through  needles*  eyes  it  easier  for  the  camel  is 
To  pass,  than  those  two  cantos  into  familifs. 

XCVIU. 
T  is  all  the  same  to  me ;  I  *m  fond  of  yielding, 

And  therefore  leave  them  to  the  purer  page 
Of  SmoUett,  Prior,  Ariosto,  Fielding, 

Who  say  strange  things  for  so  correct  an  age ; 
1  once  had  great  alacrity  in  wielding 

My  pen,  and  liked  poetic  war  to  wage, 
And  recollect  the  time  when  all  this  cant 
Would  have  provoked  remarks  which  now  it  shan*t  ^ 

XCIX. 
As  boys  love  rows,  my  boyhood  liked  a  squabble ; 

But  at  this  hour  I  wish  to  part  in  peace, 
Leaving  such  to  the  literary  rabble, 

Whether  my  verse's  fiunc  be  doom*d  to  cease, 
While  the  right  hand  which  wrote  it  sUU  is  able. 

Or  of  some  centuries  to  take  a  lease ; 
The  grass  upon  my  grave  will  grow  as  long. 
And  sigh  to  midnight  winds,  but  not  to  song. 

C. 

Of  poets  who  come  down  to  us  through  distance 
Of  time  and  tongues,  the  foster-babes  of  Fame, 

Life  seems  the  smallest  portion  of  existence ; 
Where  twenty  ages  gather  o'er  a  name, 

*Tis  as  a  snowball  which  derives  assistance 
From  every  flake,  and  yet  rolls  on  the  same. 

Even  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow ; 

But,  after  all,  'tis  nothing  but  cold  snow. 

CL 
And  80  great  names  are  nothing  more  than  nominal, 
And  love  of  glory  *8  but  an  airy  lust, 

•  [**  Don  Juan  will  be  known,  by  and  6y,  for  what  it  is  In- 
tended—a  Mtire  on  o^rwe*  In  the  present  states  of  society, 
and  not  an  eulogy  of  vice.  It  may  be  now  and  then  volup- 
tuous :  —  I  can't  help  that.  Ariosto  is  worse.  Smollett  (see 
Lord  Strutwell  in  Roderick  Random)  ten  times  worse ;  and 
Fielding  no  better.  No  girl  will  ever  be  seduced  by  reading 
Don  Juau:  —  No,  no;  she  will  go  to  Little'*  Poems,  and 
Rousseau* t  Romans  for  that,  or  even  to  the  immaculate 
De  Stacl.  They  wiU  encourage  her.  and  not  the  Don, 
who  laughs  at  that,  and — and  —  most  other  things.  But 
never  mlud— Ca  irai  "  —  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Jlmrray, 
IOT2.]  ^ 

s  [**  I  stood  upon  the  plain  of  Troy  dally,  for  more  than 
a  month,  in  1810 ;  and  if  any  thing  diminished  mv  plea- 
sure, it  was  that  the  blackguard  Bryant  had  impugned  iu  ve- 
racity.'*—H^rois  Diary,  1821.] 

*  [It  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  plain  of 
Anatolia,  watered  by  the  Mender,  and  backed  by  a  mountain- 
ous ridge,  of  which  Kazdaghy  is  the  summit,  offers  the  precise 
territory  alluded  to  by  Homer.  The  long  controversy,  ex- 
cited by  Mr.  Bryant's  publication,  and  since  so  vehemently 
agitated,  wotdd  probably  never  have  existed,  had  It  not  been 
for  the  erroneous  maps  of  the  country  which,  even  to  this 
hour,  disgrace  our  geographical  knowledge  of  tliat  part  of 
Asia — Da.  E.  D.  Clarki. 

**  Although  a  real  poet  is  naturally  anxious  to  avail  himself 
of  interesting  and  well-known  scenery,  and  a  story  hallowed 
by  tradition,  yet  it  is  only  so  far  as  they  suit  his  purpose,  that 
either  tradition  or  topography  will  be  adhered  to :  aiMi  it  Is 
surely  preposterous  to  expect  that  In  a  poem,  so  long,  so 
varied,  ana  so  busy  as  that  of  Homer,  be  should  exactly  con- 
form to  the  sot>er  rules  of  the  annalist,  or  the  land-surveyor. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity,  that  Homer  had,  in 
many  respects,  departed  from  the  truth  of  hlstorv  in  the 
action  of  bis  poem.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  assigned  why  he 
should  not,  by  an  equal  privilege,  have  omitted  or  softened, 
or  altered,  such  features  of  the  scenery  as  interfered,  in  his 
opinion,  with  the  cflect  or  coherence  or  hi«  narration.  But, 
while  a  poet  himself  is  seldom  thus  particular,  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  poet»7  to  bestow,  even  on  imagin.iry  scenery,  the  mi- 
nuteness and  liveliness  which  convey  the  idea  of  accuracy.— 
and  if  only  the  general  features  of  his  pL-ture  are  correct,  the 
seal  of  his  admirers  in  aflor-ages  will  not  tail  to  assign  a  local 


Too  often  in  its  fury  overcoming  aU 
Who  would  as  *t  were  IdentUy  their  dust 

From  out  the  wide  destruction,  which,  entombing  an. 
Leaves  nothing  till  •■  the  coming  of  the  just* — 

Save  change :  I  *ve  stood  upon  Achilles*  tomK* 

And  heaxd  Troy  doubted';  time  will  doubt  of 
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cn. 

The  very  generations  of  the  dead 
Are  swept  away,  and  tomb  inherits  tombb 

Until  the  memory  of  an  age  is  fled. 
And,  buried,  sinks  beneath  its  offspring's  doom : 

Where  are  the  epitaphs  our  Csthen  read  ? 
Save  a  few  glean'd  fh>m  the  sepulchral  gloom 

Which  once-named  myriads  nameless  lie  lieneatta. 

And  lose  their  own  in  universal  death. « 

cm. 

I  canter  by  the  spot  each  aftemooii 

Where  perbh'd  in  his  dune  the  hero-boy. 

Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  but  died  too  soon 
For  human  vanity,  the  yotmg  De  Foix  1 

A  broken  pillar,  not  imcouthly  hewn. 
But  which  nczlect  is  hastenii^  to  destroy. 

Records  Ravenna's  carnage  on  its  fiicc, 

AVhile  weeds  and  ordure  rankle  round  the  base.  > 

CIV. 
I  pass  each  day  where  Dante*s  bones  are  laid : 

A  little  cuix)la,  more  neat  than  solemn. 
Protects  hj  dust,  but  reverence  here  is  paid* 

To  the  bard's  tomb?,  and  not  the  warrior's  co- 
lumn: 
The  time  must  come,  when  both  alike  decay*d. 

The  chieftain's  trophy,  and  the  poet's  volume. 
Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wars  of  earth. 
Before  Pelides'  death,  or  Homer*s  birth. 

habitation  to  even  the  wildest  of  his  fSsaturet.  The  sexton  of 
Melrose  has  already  begun  to  point  out  the  tomb  of  Michael 
Scott,  as  described  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ;  and 
though  the  main  outlines  of  Homer's  picture  are  perfectly 
copied  flrom  nature,  yet  we  doubt  not  that  many  of  those  ob- 
jects to  which  Strabo  refers,  instead  of  aflbrdlng  sobjecu  for 
the  bard  to  describe,  derived.  In  after-days,  their  name  and 
designation  from  his  descripdon."— Bishop  Hsasa.] 

*  ["  Look  back  who  list  wito  the  Ibrmer  ages. 

And  call  to  count  what  is  of  them  become  t 
Where  be  those  learned  wits  and  antique  saga 
Which  of  all  wisdom  knew  the  no'fect  sum  ? 
Whero  those  great  warriors  which  did  overcome 
The  world  with  conquest  of  their  might  and  main. 
And  madeooemear  of  the  earth  and  of  their  reign.*' 

Snmsia.] 
s  The  pillar  which  records  tfie  battle  of  Ravenna  is  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  oppodte  side  of  the  river  to 
the  road  towards  ForU.  Gastra  oe  Folx,wlio  nbied  the 
battle,  was  killed  in  it:  there  lidl  on  both  sloes  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  present  stale  of  the  pillar  and  its  site 
is  described  in  the  text.  —  [De  Foiz  was  Duke  of  Nemours, 
and  nephew  to  Louis  XII.,  who  gave  him  the  government  of 
5Ulan,  and  made  him  general  of  his  anay  in  Italy.  Th« 
young  hero  signalised  nis  valour  and  abuitles  in  various 
actions,  which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  fought  oo 
Easter-day,  1512.  After  ho  bad  obtained  the  victory,  he 
could  not  be  dissuaded  from  pursuing  a  body  of  Spanish  In- 
fantry, which  retreated  in  good  order.  Making  a  Airloos 
charge  on  this  brave  troop,  ne  was  thrown  firom  hit  bone, 
and  despatched  by  a  thrust  of  a  pike.  He  perished  in  his 
twenty-fourth  y«ar,  and  the  king's  affllctioa  tor  his  death  cn^ 
bittered  all  the  Joy  arising  firomlds  mecew.  —  Moasai.] 

s  [**  Frotecu  his  tomb,  but  greater  cere  is  paid.'*-.M8.] 

f  [Dante  was  buried  (**  In  sacra  minoram  seds  **)  at  Ra- 
venna, in  a  handsome  tomb,  which  was  erected  by  his  protec- 
tor, Guido  da  Polenta,  restored  by  Bernardo  B«9nbo  m  148S, 
again  restored  hy  Cardinal  Coral  In  1698,  and  replaced  by  a 
mor«  magnificent  sepulchre  In  1780,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Cardinal  Luigi  Valent  Gonsaga.  The  Florentines  having  in 
vain  and  frequently  attempted  to  recover  his  body,  crowned 
his  imase  In  a  church,  and  his  picture  is  itill  one  of  the  idola 
of  their  cathedral.— .  IIosuocsB.] 
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cv. 

W'ith  human  blood  that  column  wns  cemented, 
With  human  filth  that  column  is  defiled, 

As  if  the  peasant's  coarse  contempt  were  vented 
To  show  his  loathing  of  the  spot  he  soil'd  :  i 

Thus  is  the  trophy  used,  and  thus  lamented 

Should  ever  be  those  blood-hounds,  from  whose  wild 

Instinct  of  gore  and  glory  earth  has  known 

Those  sufferings  Dante  saw  in  hell  alone,  s 

CVI. 
Yet  there  will  stiU  be  bards :  though  fiune  is  smoke. 

Its  fumes  are  frankincense  to  human  thought ; 
And  the  unquiet  feelings,  which  first  woke 

Song   in   the  world,    will   seek  what  then  they 
sought;' 
As  on  the  beach  the  waves  at  last  are  bruke, 

Thus  to  their  extreme  verge  the  passions  brought 
Daih  into  poetry  <,  which  is  but  passion. 
Or  at  least  was  so  ere  it  grew  a  fashion. 

evil. 

If  in  the  course  of  such  a  life  as  was 
At  once  adventurous  and  contemplative. 

Men  who  partake  all  passions  as  they  v^s. 
Acquire  the  deep  and  bitter  power  to  give  ^ 

Their  images  again  as  in  a  glass. 
And  in  such  colours  that  they  seem  to  live ; 

Tou  nu:y  do  right  forbidding  them  to  show  'em, 

But  spoil  (I  think)  a  very  pretty  poem. 

CVIII. 
Oh  I  ye,  who  make  tlie  fortunes  of  all  books  i 

Benign  Cerulcans  of  the  second  sex  ! 
Who  advertise  new  poems  by  your  looks, 

Your  "  imprimatur"  will  ye  not  annex  ? 
What !  must  I  go  to  the  oblivious  cook^t  ?  ^ 

Those  Cornish  plunderers  of  Parnassian  wrecks  7 
Ah  1  must  I  then  the  only  minstrel  be, 
Proscribed  Arom  tasting  your  Castalian  tea  '7 


1         ['*  With  human  ordure  Is  It  now  defiled. 
As  If  the  peasant's  scorn  this  mode  invented 

To  show  his  loathing  of  the  thing  he  soil'd." — 
MS.] 

*  ['*  ThoM  sufferingi  once  reserved  for  Hell  alone.**— MS.] 

*  [**  Its  fumes  are  frankincense  ;  and  were  there  nought 
Even  of  this  vapour,  sttil  the  chilling  yoke 

Of  silence  would  not  long  be  borne  bv  Thought.** 
-MS.] 

*  [**  The  Bride  of  Abjdos  '*  was  written  In  four  nights,  to 
distract  my  dreams  from  ...  Were  it  not  thus,  it  had  never 
boon  composed ;  and  had  I  not  done  sorocthini;  at  that  time, 
1  must  have  gone  mad,  by  eating  my  own  heart — bitter 
diet!"  — 2i!^n»*  Diar^,  1813.] 


[• 


I  have  drunk  deep  of  passions  as  they  pass. 
And  dearly  bought  the  bitter  power  to  give. 


—MS.] 
and  there  an  end.*  " 


*  C"  To  pastry-cooks  and  moths, 
—  GirroRD.] 

'  [••  What !  must  I  go  with  Wordy  to  the  cooks  ? 

Read  —  were  it  but  rour  Grandmother's  to  vex  — 
And  let  mc  not  the  only  minstrel  be 
Cut  off  from  tasting  your  Castalian  tea.**— MS.] 

"  ["  Away,  then,  with  the  seniplcxs  Iteration  of  the  word 

Copuiarityl  In  every  thing  which  is  to  send  the  »oul  into 
erself,  to  be  admonished  of  her  weakness,  or  to  be  made 
conscious  of  her  strcni;tb  ;  wherever  life  and  nature  are  de- 
scribed as  operated  upon  by  the  creative  or  abstracting  virtue 
of  tlw  imagination  ;  wherever  the  instinctive  wisdom  of  an- 
tiquity, and  her  hemic  jvuslons,  uniting,  in  rhc  heart  of  the 
Fa<>t,  with  the  metlitMtive  wisdom  of  later  .I'.'rs,  have  pro- 
duced that  accord  of  tublitn.ited  hiun.inity,  uhich  is  at  onoe  a 
history  of  the  remote  p>i>t.  and  a  prophetic  aiinoiru-iMncnt  of 
the  remotest  future  —  <iLT/,  t!ie  l*uet  must  reconcile  himjicif 


CIX. 
AVhat  I  can  I  prove  **  a  lion  *'  then  no  more  ? 

A  balUroom  bard,  a  foolscap,  hot-press  darling  ? 
To  bear  the  compliments  of  many  a  bore. 

And  sigh,  •*  I  can't  get  out,"  like  Yorick's  starling; 
Why  then  I  *11  swear,  as  poet  Wordy  swore, 

(Because  the  world  won't  read  him,  always  snarling) 
That  taste  is  gone,  that  Ihme  is  but  a  lotterj". 
Drawn  by  the  blue>coat  misses  of  a  coterie.  > 

ex. 

Oh !  *<  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue,*' 

As  some  one  somewhere  sings  about  the  sky. 

And  I,  ye  learned  ladies,  say  of  you ; 

They  say  your  stockings  are  so  —  (Heaven  knows 
why, 

I  have  examined  few  pair  of  that  hue) ; 
Blue  as  the  garters  which  serenely  lie 

Round  the  Patrician  left-legs,  which  adorn 

The  festal  midnight,  and  the  levee  morn.  9 

CXI. 

Yet  some  of  you  are  most  seraphic  creatures  — 
But  times  are  alter'd  since,  a  rhyming  lover, 

You  read  my  stanaas,  and  1  read  your  features : 
And  —  but  no  matter,  all  those  things  are  over ; 

Still  1  have  no  dblike  to  learned  natures. 
For  sometimes  such  a  world  of  virtues  cover ; 

I  knew  one  woman  of  that  purple  school. 

The  loveliest,  chastest,  best,  but — quite  a  fooL 

CXIL 

Humboldt,  "  the  first  of  travellers,**  but  not 
The  last,  if  late  accounts  be  acctunte, 

Invented,  by  some  name  I  have  forgot. 
As  well  as  the  sublime  discovery's  date. 

An  airy  instrument,  with  which  he  sought 
To  ascertain  the  atmospheric  state. 

By  measuring  **  the  intensity  ofbitu:  **  lo 

Oh,  Lady  Daphne  !  let  me  measure  ]rou  1 1> 


for  a  season  to  few  and  scattered  hearers.'*- WouMwoara't 
Secpmd  Pr^actJ] 

•  [•*  Not  having  Iook*d  at  many  of  that  hue. 

Nor  garters  —  save  those  of  the  *  kom'ioit  * — which  lie 
Round  the  Patrician  legs  which  walk  about. 
The  ornaments  of  levee  and  of  root.'* — MS.] 


**  [The  cyanomecer— an  iasCntnient  invented  for  ascertain- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  blue  eolour  of  the  sky.  On  the 
summit  of  high  mountains,  elevated  above  the  grosser  portions 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  miffht  be  curious  to  compare  experi- 
ments with  those  made  with  the  same  kind  of  instrument  by 
M.  Saussure  on  the  Alps ;  but  it  is  mere  ostentation  to  talk, 
as  M.  de  Humboldt  does,  of  such  experiments  made  at  sea 
with  a  view  of  being  useful  to  navigation.  We  prefer,  as 
more  simple  and  more  correct,  that  natural  diaphanometer, 
which  for  aacs  has  regulated  the  prognostics  or  mariners  — 
**  a  great  pueness  of  the  setting  sun.  a  wan  colour,  an  extra- 
ordmary  disfiguration  of  its  disc ;  *'  though  we  should  be 
cautious  in  admitting  that  these  meteoroloeical  phenomena 
are  the  unequivocal  signs  of  a  tempest.  The  marine  ba- 
rometer is  Csr  more  important  to  the  mariner  than  h> uro- 
meters or  cyanometers.  By  this  instrument  a  change  of 
weather  never  fails  to  be  indicated  by  the  least  rising  or  fall- 
ing of  the  merciir)'  in  the  tube ;  the  descent,  in  tropical  lati- 
tudes, of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  when  at  a  distance  from  the 
land,  is  the  unequivocal  indication  of  an  approaching  storm. 
Many  a  ship  has  been  sared  from  destruction  by  the  timely 
notice  given  br  this  Instrument  to  prepare  for  a  storm  ;  and 
no  ship  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  sea  without  one.— 
BAaaow.] 

11  [••  I  'U  back  a  London  *  Bom  *  against  Peru.** 
Or. 


Or, 


I  '11  bet  some  pair  of  stockings  beat  Peru." 

And  so,  old  Sothcby,  we  '11  measure  you.**— MS.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CANTO  T. 


CXUh 
But  to  the  narrative:  — The  vessel  bouud 

With  slaves  to  sell  oflT  in  the  capital, 
After  the  usual  process,  might  be  found 

At  anchor  under  the  seraglio  wall ; 
Her  cargo,  from^e  plague  being  safe  and  sound. 

Were  landed  in  the  market  ^  one  and  all. 
And  there  ^ith  vTcorgians,  Russians,  and  Circassians, 
Bought  up  for  different  purposes  and  passions. 

cxrv. 

Some  went  off  dearly ;  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
For  one  CircossLnn,  a  sweet  girl,  were  given. 

Warranted  vii^n  ;  beauty's  brightest  colours 
Ilad  deck'd  her  out  in  all  the  hues  of  heaven : 

Her  sale  sent  home  some  disappointed  bawlen. 
Who  bade  on  till  the  hundreds  reach 'd  clevci ;  ^ 

But  when  the  offer  went  beyond,  they  knew 

Twas  for  the  Sultan,  and  at  once  withdrew. 


Si 


cxv. 

Twelve  negrcsscs  from  Nubia  broutfht  a  price 
\Miich  the  West  Indian  market  scarce  couUl  brin 

Though  Wilberforcc,  at  last,  has  made  it  twice 
What  'twas  ere  Abolition ;  and  the  thing 

Need  not  seem  very  wonderful,  for  vice 
Is  always  much  more  splendid  than  a  king : 

The  virtues,  even  the  most  exalted,  Charit>', 

Arc  saving  —  vice  spares  nothing  for  a  rarity. 


CXVL 

But  for  the  destiny  of  this  young  trcop. 

How  some  were  bought  by  pachas,  some  by  Jews, 

How  some  to  burdens  were  obliged  to  stoop, 
And  others  rose  to  the  command  of  crews 

»  [••  The  sUve-market  is  a  quadrangle,  surrounded  by  a 
coTered  gallery,  and  ranges  of  small  and  separate  apartments. 
Here  the  poor  wretches  sit  In  a  melancholy  posture.  Such  of 
them,  both  men  and  women,  to  whom  dame  Nature  has  been 
niggardly  of  her  charms,  are  set  apart  for  the  vilest  purposes : 
but  such  ^rls  as  have  3routh  and  beauty,  pass  their  time  well 
enough.  The  reUilcrs  of  this  human  ware  are  the  Jews,  who 
take  good  care  of  their  slaves'  education,  that  they  may  sell 
the  better:  their  choicest  thev  keep  at  home,  and  there  you 
must  go,  if  you  would  have  better  than  ordinary ;  for  it  Is 
here,  as  in  markets  for  horses,  the  handsomest  do  not  alwars 
appear,  but  are  kept  within  doors."—  TouaKsroaT.] 

*  [The  manner  of  purchasine  slaves  is  thus  described  In 
the  plain  and  unaflbcted  narrative  of  a  German  merchant, 
"  which,"  says  Mr.  Thornton,  "  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
Uin  its  eeneral  authenticity,  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct." 
The  girls  were  introduced  to  me  one  after  another.  A  Cir- 
cassian maiden,  eighteen  years  old,  was  the  first  who  pre- 
sented herself:  she  was  well-dressed,  and  her  face  was  co- 
vered with  a  veil.  She  advanced  towards  me,  bowed  down 
and  kissed  mv  hand:  by  order  of  her  master  she  walked 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  show  her  shape  and  the  easiness 
of  her  gait  and  carriage.  When  she  took  off  her  veil,  she  dis- 
played a  bust  of  the  most  attractive  beauty :  she  nibbed  her 
checks  with  a  wet  nankin  to  prove  that  she  had  not  used  art 
to  heighten  her  complexion ;  and  she  opened  her  inviting  lips, 
to  show  a  regular  set  of  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness.  I  was 
permitted  to  feel  her  pulse,  that  I  might  be  convinced  of  tJie 
good  state  of  her  health  and  constitution.  She  was  then  or- 
dered to  retire  while  we  deliberated  upon  the  bargain.  The 
price  of  this  beautiftil  girl  was  four  thousand  njA5tres."— 
See  *  "yage  de  N.  E.  Kleeman,  and  aUo  Thomtoas  Turkey, 

*  C"  The  females  stood,  till  chosen  each  as  victim 

lo  the  soft  oath  of  •  Ana  seiog  Siktum  !  •  "  —MS.] 

*  [Canto  V.  was  bcaun  at  Ravenna.  October  the  16th,  and 
finished  November  the  'iOth,  ISJO.  Itwju  published  latp  In 
l«2l,  alonqr  with  Cantos  III.  and  IV.:  jmd  here  the  Poet 
me.int  to  stnp  —  for  what  reason,  the  subjoined  uxtnicts  from 
his  letters  will  show  : 

Fehnwrr  10.  IS21.  "  The  firth  is  so  fj^r  from  bo!::?  the  last 
of  Don  JiMn,  that  it  is  hardly  the  br'.dr.nin^.  I  Inonnt  to 
take  him  the  tour  of  Europe,  with  a  jTopcr  mixture  orsif^e, 


As  reuegadoes ;  while  in  hapless  group. 

Hoping  no  very  old  vizier  might  choose. 
The  fiemales  stood,  as  one  by  one  they  pickM  'em. 
To  make  a  mistress,  or  fourth  wife,  or  victim :  > 

cxvn. 

Ali  this  must  be  reserved  for  ftirther  song ; 

Also  our  hero's  lot,  howe*er  unpleasant 
(Because  this  Canto  has  become  too  loni;). 

Must  be  postponed  discreetly  for  the  present ; 
I  *m  sensible  redundancy  is  wronjir. 

But  could  not  for  the  muse  of  me  put  less  in  't  : 
And  now  delay  the  progi-ess  of  Don  Juan, 
Till  what  is  caU*d  in  Ossian  the  fifth  Duan. 


Don  Svian^ 


c.-vNio  ti:e  FlFIll.-* 


L 

When  amatory  poets  sing  their  lores 

In  liquid  lines  mcllifluously  bland. 
And  pair  their  rhymes  as  Venus  yokes  her  doves, 

They  little  think  what  mischief  is  in  hand ; 
The  greater  their  success  the  worse  it  pro^'cs. 

As  Ovid's  verse  may  give  to  understand  ; 
Even  Petrarch's  self,  if  judged  with  due  severity. 
Is  the  Platonic  pimp  of  all  posterity.  ^ 

battle,  and  ad^  entore,  and  to  make  him  finish  as  Anarcharsls 
Cloots,  in  the  French  Revolution.  To  bow  manv  cantos  thi> 
may  extend.  I  know  not,  nor  whether  (even  if  f  live)  I  shall 
complete  it ;  but  this  was  my  notion.  I  meant  to  have  m:tdB 
him  a  Cavalier  Servente  in  Italy,  and  a  cause  for  a  divorce  in 
England,  and  a  sentlmenul  *  Werther-faced  man '  in  Ger- 
many, so  a«  to  show  the  diflTerent  ridicules  of  the  society  in 
each  of  those  countries,  and  to  have  displayed  him  craduallv 
gdt(  and  blasi  as  he  grew  older,  as  is  natural.  But  I  bad  noc 
quite  fixed  whether  to  make  him  end  In  hell,  or  in  an  un- 
happy marriage ;  not  knowing  which  would  be  the  severest : 
the  Spanish  tradition  says  hell :  but  it  is  probably  onlv  an  al- 
legory  of  the  other  state.  You  are  now  in  possession  of  my 
notions  on  the  subject." 

July  6.  1821.  "  At  the  particular  request  of  the  Coontesi 
Guiccioll  I  have  promised  not  to  continue  Don  Juan.  You 
will  therefore  look  upon  these  three  Cantos  as  the  last  of  the 
poem.  She  had  reaa  the  two  first  in  the  French  translation, 
and  never  ceased  beseeching  me  to  write  no  more  of  it.  The 
reason  of  this  Is  not  at  first  obvious  to  a  soperflcl.il  observer 
of  iOREiGN  manners  ;  but  it  arises  from  thew'ish  of  all  women 
to  exalt  the  sentiment  of  the  passions,  and  to  keep  up  the  il- 
lusion which  is  their  empire.  Now,  Don  Juan  strips  off  this 
illusion,  and  laughs  at  that  and  most  other  things.  I  never 
knew  a  woman  who  did  not  protect  Rousseau,  nor  one  who 
did  not  dislike  De  Grammont,  Gil  Bias,  and  all  the  comedy 
of  the  passions,  when  brought  out  naturally.  But  '  king's 
blood  must  keep  word,"  as  Sergeant  Uothwell  says." 

September  4.  1S21*  "  I  read  over  the  Juans,  which  are  ex- 
cellent. Your  squad  are  quite  wrong ;  and  so  you  'U  find,  by 
and  by.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  go  on  with  it,  for  I  had  all  the 
plan  for  sever.il  cantos,  and  different  countries  and  cliroM. 
Vou  sar  nothing  of  the  noU  I  enclosed  to  }-ou,  which  will  ex- 
plain \%'hv  I  agreed  to  discontinue  it." 

In  Madame  Guiccioll's  note,  here  referred  to,  she  had  said, 
"  Remember,  my  Byron,  the  promise  you  have  made  me. 
Never  shall  I  be  able  to  tell  you  the  satisfaction  I  feel  fVom 
it ;  so  frroat  arc  the  sentiments  of  pleasure  and  confidence 
with  which  the  sacrifice  you  have  made  has  inspired  me." 
In  a  postcript  to  the  note  she  aiiils,  "  Ml  rcvevesce  solo  che 
Den  (IjovannS  non  resti  rJl'  Inferno.*'  "  I  .nm  only  sorry  that 
Don  Juan  was  not  Ictt  In  tlis  iufcmal  regions."] 

»  [See  ArrENDix:  •'  I!j1,!.ouso's  Historical  N'otcs  to  the 
Fourth  Canto  of  Chlhle  Harold. •*] 
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IL 

I  therefore  do  denounce  all  amorous  writing. 
Except  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  attract ; 

Plain  —  simple  —  short,  and  by  no  means  inviting, 
But  with  a  moral  to  each  error  tack'd, 

FormM  rather  for  instructing  than  delighting, 
And  with  all  passions  in  their  turn  att;ick'd ; 

Now,  if  ray  Pegasus  should  not  be  shod  ill. 

This  poem  will  become  a  moral  modeL 

ra. 

The  European  with  the  Asian  shore 

Sprinkled  with  palaces ;  the  ocean  stream  ^ 

Here  and  there  studded  with  a  seventy-four ; 
Sophia's  cupola  with  golden  gleam ; ' 

The  c>i)ress  grovea ;  Olympus  high  and  hoar ; 
The  twelve  isles,  and  the  more  than  I  could  dream. 

Far  less  describe,  present  the  very  view 

Wliich  chann'd  the  charming  Mary  Montagu. ' 

IV. 
I  have  a  passion  for  the  name  of  "  Mary,"  -* 

For  once  it  was  a  magic  sound  to  me  ; 
And  still  it  half  calls  up  the  realms  of  fuiry, 

Where  I  beheld  what  never  was  to  be ; 
All  feelings  changed,  but  this  was  last  to  vary, 

A  spell  from  which  even  yet  I  am  not  quite  ft*ee  : 
But  I  grow  sad — and  let  a  tale  gi'ow  cold. 
Which  must  not  be  pathetically  told. 

V. 

The  wind  swept  down  the  Euxine,  and  the  wave 
Broke  foaming  o*er  the  blue  Sj-mplegades ; 

T  i3  a  grand  sight  from  off  "  the  Giant's  Gmve"  * 
To  watch  the  progress  of  those  rolling  seas 

Between  the  Bosphonis,  as  they  lash  and  lave 
Europe  and  Asia,  you  being  quite  at  ease ; 

There's  not  a  sea  the  passenger  e'er  pukes  in. 

Turns  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than  the  Euxine. 

VL 

*Twas  a  raw  day  of  Autumn's  bleak  beginning, 
AVhen  nights  are  equal,  but  not  so  the  days  ; 

The  Parae  then  cut  short  the  farther  spinning 
Of  seamen's  fates,  and  the  loud  tempests  rai^e  ^ 

The  waters,  and  repentance  for  past  sinning 
In  all,  who  o'er  the  great  deep  take  their  ways  : 

They  vow  to  amend  their  lives,  and  yet  they  don't ; 

Because  if  drown'd,  they  can't — If  spared,  they  won't 

*  'n«is»M«  Ut4t.  This  expresiion  of  Homer  has  been  much 
criticisctl.  It  hardly  ansu  ors  to  our  Atlantic  ideas  of  the 
ocf.-in,  but  Is  futncicntly  applicable  to  the  Ilellespont,  and 
tlie  Bosphonis,  with  the  .flgean  intersected  vith  islands. 

*  ["  Lndf  Mary  Wortley  errs  strangely  when  she  says, 
*  St.  raul'^'would  cut  a  strange  fl^ure  by  St.  So).bia.'  I  have 
bren  in  lioth,  surveyed  them  inside  and  out  attenttvelr.  St. 
Sophia's  is  unduubtedtr  the  most  interesting,  from  Its  im- 
meuie  antiquity,  and  the  circumstance  of  all  the  Greek  em- 
perors, from  Justinian,  having  been  crowned  there,  and  se- 
veral murdered  at  the  altar,  besides  the  Turkish  sultans  who 
attended  it  regularly.  But  it  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  page  with  St.  Paul's  (I  ipeak  like  a  Cockney)."— iTyrM 
Letters,  1410.] 

*  P'The  pleasure  of  going  in  a  barge  to  Cliclscais  not  com- 
parable to  tnat  of  rowing  upon  the  canal  of  the  sea  here,  where, 
tor  twenty  miles  together,  down  the  Bosphorus,  the  most 
b«'autiful  variety  of  prospects  present  rhemsclrcs.  Tlie  Asian 
Bi«le  is  covered  with  iruit  trees,  villages,  and  the  most  delightful 
landscapes  in  nature :  on  the  Kuropean  stands  Constantinople, 
sitiuitra  on  seven  hiUt ;  showing  au  agreeable  mixture  of 
g:iriU-ns,  |  ine  and  cypr«*ss  tree*,  palaces,  mo&que«,  and  public 
building's,  raised  one  above  another,  u  ith  as  much  bc.-iuty  ami 
.■ipi  e.irance  ol"  symnwtry  a*  y<«n  over  saw  in  a  cnl)ln"t  adoriii-J 
l»y  the  m-ist  skilful  lian<ls,  whi  re  jars  show  tluMn -elves  .iSove 
jiirs,  mixed  with  canuters,  b  ibics,  and  caadlc*ticks.    Thi«  U 


vn. 

A  crowd  of  shivering  slaves  of  every  nation. 
And  age,  and  8e.x,  were  in  the  market  ranged ; 

Each  bevy  with  the  merchant  in  his  station : 

Poor  creatures  I  their  good  looks  were  sadly  changed. 

All  save  the  blacks  scem'd  jaded  with  vexation, 
Fromfiicnds,  and  home,  and  fk-eedom  far  estranged; 

Tlic  negroes  more  philosophy  display'd. — 

Used  to  it,  no  doubt,  aa  eels  are  to  be  fiay'd. 

VIIL 
Juan  was  juvenile,  and  thus  was  full. 

As  most  at  his  age  are,  of  hope,  and  health ; 
Yet  I  must  own,  he  look'd  a  little  dull. 

And  now  and  then  a  tear  stole  down  by  stealth ; 
Perhaps  his  recent  loss  of  blood  might  imll 

His  spirit  down ;  and  then  the  loss  of  wealth, 
A  mistress,  and  such  comfortable  quarters, 
To  be  put  up  for  auction  amongst  Tartars, 

IX. 
Were  things  to  shake  a  stoic ;  ne*erthelej9. 

Upon  the  whole  his  carriage  was  serene  : 
His  figure,  and  the  splendour  of  his  dre«s, 

Of  which  some  gilded  remnants  still  were  seen. 
Drew  all  eyes  on  him,  giving  them  to  guess 

He  was  above  the  vulgar  by  his  mien ; 
And  then,  though  pale,  he  was  so  very  handsome ; 
And  then — they  calculated  on  his  raniom.  7 


Like  a  backgammon  board  the  pbce  was  dotted 
With  whites  and  blacks,  in  groups  on  show  for  sale, 

Though  rather  more  irregularly  spotted : 

Some  bought  the  Jet,  while  others  chose  the  pale. 

It  chanced  amongst  the  other  people  lotted, 
A  man  of  thirty,  rather  stout  and  hale,  ^ 

With  resolution  in  his  dark  grey  eye. 

Next  Juan  stood,  till  some  might  choose  to  buy. 

XL 
He  had  an  English  look ;  that  is,  was  square 

In  make,  of  a  complexion  white  and  ruddy. 
Good  teeth,  with  ciu>Iing  rathex  dark  brown  hair. 

And,  it  might  be  from  thought,  or  toil,  or  study. 
An  open  brow  a  little  mark'd  with  care  : 

One  arm  had  on  a  bandage  rather  bloody ; 
And  there  he  stood  with  such  tany^Jroidt  that  greater 
Could  scarce  be  shown  even  by  a  mere  spectator. 

a  very  odd  comparison  ;  but  it  gives  me  aa  exact  idea  of  the 
thing."  —  Lady  M.  W.  Moktagu.J 

*  [See  an/^,  p.  3S4.1 

s  The  "  Giant's  Grave**  is  a  height  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of 
the  Dos]ihoru.<.  much  n-equcntcd  by  holiday  parties ;  like 
Harrow  and  Hi;th);ate.  [In  less  than  an-hour.  we  were  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  repaired  to  the  Tekeh,  or  Der- 
vishes'chapel,  where  we  were  shown,  in  the  adjoininv  garden, 
a  flower-bed  more  than  flflr  feet  long,  rimmed  ro<:nd  with 
stone,  and  having  a  sepuUhral  turban  At  each  end,  whi>  n 
preserves  a  superstition  attached  to  the  spot  long  lieforo  the 
time  of  the  Turks,  or  of  the  Byxontine  Christians ;  and 
which,  alter  having  been  called  the  tomb  of  Amycus,  and  the 
bed  of  Hercules,  Is  now  known  as  tike  Giant's  Grave. — 

HOKUOUSB.] 

*  ['*  For  then  the  Parcse  are  most  busy  spinning 

The  fates  of  seamen,  and  the  loud  winds  ralic."— 
US.] 

»      [•'  That  he  a  man  of  rank  and  birth  had  been, 
And  then  they  calculated  on  his  ransom. 
And  last  nut  Icatt— he  w:u»o\ery  handsome. **~ MS.] 

*  [•*  It  ch.-.nc<»d.  that  near  liim.  foparatily  I  itt.-.l. 

From  «MU  th<-  ^rt.up  oij.l.i.i%  i  ui  ii:   ;  jr  sale, 
A  man  ol  intUdiu  .i^c,  and,"  ^c.  —  3ib.j 
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xn. 

But  seeing  at  his  elbow  a  mere  lad. 

Of  a  high  spirit  evidently,  though 
At  present  weigh'd  down  by  a  doom  which  had 

Overthrown  even  men,  he  soon  began  to  chow 
A  kind  of  blunt  compassion  for  the  sad 

Lot  of  so  young  a  partner  in  the  woe. 
Which  for  himself  he  scem'd  to  deem  no  worse 
Than  any  other  scrape,  a  thing  of  course. 

xni. 

-  My  boy  I "—  said  he,  "  amidst  this  motley  crew 
Of  Georgians,  Russians,  Nubians,  and  what  not. 

All  ragamuffins  differing  but  in  hue. 

With  whom  it  is  our  luck  to  cast  our  lot. 

The  only  gentlemen  seem  I  and  you ; 
So  let  us  be  acquainted,  as  we  ought : 

If  I  could  yield  you  any  consolation,  [nation  ?  " 

*T  would   give  me  pleasure. — Pray,  what  is  your 

XIV. 
When  Juan  answer'd  —  "  Spanish  !'*  he  replied, 

*'  I  thought,  in  fact,  you  could  not  be  a  Greek ; 
Those  servile  dogs  are  not  so  proudly  eyed : 

Fortune  has  play'd  you  here  a  pretty  freak. 
But  that's  her  way  with  all  men,  till  they're  tried ; 

But  never  mind, — she  11  turn,  perhaps,  next  week ; 
She  has  served  me  also  much  the  same  as  you. 
Except  that  I  have  found  it  nothing  new.'* 

XV. 
•*  Pray,  sir,*'  said  Juan,  "  if  I  may  presiune,    [rare — 
fFikat  brought  you  here  ?  " — "  Oh !  nothing  very 

Six  Tartars  and  a  drag-chain "  — "  To  this  doom 

But  what  conducted,  if  the  question's  fair. 
Is  that  which  I  would  learn." — «*  I  served  for  some 

Blonths  with  the  Russian  army  here  and  there. 
And  taking  lately,  by  Suwarrow's  bidding, 
A  town,  was  ta'en  myself  instead  of  Widdin.**! 

XVL 
"Have  you  no  friends?" — "I  had — but,  by  God's 
blessing. 
Have  not  been  troubled  with  them  lately.    Now 
I  have  answer'd  all  your  questions  without  pressing. 

And  you  an  equal  courtesy  should  show." 
"Alas  1"  said  Juan,  "  twere  a  tale  distressing. 
And  long  besides."—"  Oh  I  if  'tis  reaUy  so. 
You're  right  on  both  accounts  to  hold  your  tongue ; 
A  sad  tale  saddens  doubly,  when  'tis  long. 

XVIL 
"  But  droop  not :  Fortune  at  your  time  of  life. 

Although  a  female  moderately  flckle. 
Will  hardly  leave  you  (as  she 's  not  your  wife) 

For  any  length  of  days  in  such  a  pickle. 
To  strive,  too,  with  our  fate  were  such  a  strife 

As  if  the  com-sheaf  should  oppose  the  sickle : 
Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men." 


• 


XVTII. 
"  *Tls  not,"  said  Juan,  "  for  my  present  doom 

I  mourn,  but  for  the  past ;  —  I  loved  a  maid :  " 

He  paused,  and  his  dark  eye  grew  ftill  of  gloom ; 

A  single  tear  upon  his  eyelash  staid 
A  moment,  and  then  dropp'd  ;  **  but  to  resume, 

*Tis  not  my  prsent  lot,  as  I  have  said. 
Which  I  deplore  so  much ;  for  I  have  borne 
Hardships  which  have  the  hardiest  overworn, 

*  [\  considerable  town  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  right  hank  of 
Uie  Danube.] 


(?:= 


XJX 

'*  On  the  rough  deep.     But  this  last  Uow ^" 

He  stopp'd  again,  and  tum'd  away  his  fc*^ 

"  Ay,"  quoth  his  (Hend,  •'  I  thought  it  would 
That  there  had  been  a  lady  in  the  case  ; 

And  these  are  things  which  ask  a  tender  tear. 
Such  as  I,  too,  would  shed  if  in  your  pi^Tr : 

I  cried  upon  my  first  wife's  dying  day. 

And  also  when  my  second  ran  away : 

XX. 

"  »Iy  third ^"— «  Your  thiiti ! "  qooth  Joan, 

ing  round ; 

"  Tou  scarcely  can  be  thirty :  have  yon  three  ? 
"  No — only  two  at  present  above  grxmnd : 

Surely  't  is  nothing  wonderful  to  see 
One  person  thrice  in  holy  wedlock  bound  !" 

"  Well,  then,  your  third,"  said  Juan ;  •♦  what  did 
She  did  not  run  away,  too, — did  she,  sir  ?" 
" No,  faith. "— ^\'hat  then  ?"— "  I  ran  aw«y  tnm  her. 


XXL 

"  You  take  things  cooHy,  sir,"  said  Juan.    «  Why,* 
Replied  the  other,  "  what  can  a  man  do  ? 

There  still  are  numy  rainbows  in  your  sky. 

But  mine  have  vanfah'd.     All,  when  life  is  n*w. 

Commence  with  feelings  warm,  and  prospects  hjefa  - 
But  time  strips  our  illusions  of  their  hue. 

And  one  by  one  in  turn,  some  grand  mistake 

Casts  off  its  bright  skin  yearly  like  the  snake. 

XXIL 
"  "Tis  true,  it  gets  another  bright  and  fkesh. 

Or  fh?sher,  brighter ;  but  the  year  gone  thitMigh, 
This  skin  must  go  the  way,  too,  of  all  flesh. 

Or  sometimes  only  wear  a  week  or  two  ; 

Love 's  the  first  net  which  spreads  its  deadly  wi*«ii  . 

Ambition,  Avarice,  Vengeance,  Glorv,  glue 
The  glittering  lime-twigs  of  our  hitter  days. 
Where  still  we  flutter  on  for  pence  or  praise." 

XXUL 
"All  this  is  very  fine,  and  nuy  be  true," 

Said  Juan  ;  <•  but  I  really  don't  see  how 
It  betters  present  times  with  me  or  you." 

"  No  ?"  quoth  the  other ;  "  yet  you  win  aDow 
By  setting  thhigs  to  their  right  potat  of  view. 

Knowledge,  at  least,  is  gain'd ;  for  instance^  now. 
We  know  what  slavery  is,  and  our  disasters 
May  teach  us  better  to  behave  when  masten." 

XXIV. 
"  Would  we  were  masters  now,  if  hut  to  try 

Their  present  lessons  on  our  Pagan  friends  here,* 
Said  Juan,  —  swallowing  a  heart-burning  sigh : 

"  Heaven  help  the  scholar  whom  his  fortune  sends 
here!" 
"  Perhaps  we  shall  be  one  day,  by  and  by,"       [here  ; 

Rqoin'd  the  other,  "when  our  bad  luck  roeuds 
Meantime  (yon  old  black  eunuch  seems  to  eye  us) 
I  wish  to  G— d  that  somebody  would,  buy  us. 

XXV. 
"  But  after  all,  what  ia  our  present  state  ? 

•T  is  bad,  and  may  be  better  —  all  men'k  lot : 
Most  men  are  slaves,  none  more  so  than  the  gnat. 

To  thehr  own  whbns  and  passions,  and  what  not  • 
Society  itself,  which  should  create 

Kindness,  destroys  what  little  we  had  got : 
To  feel  for  none  Is  the  true  social  art 
Of  the  worid's  stoics  —  men  without  a  heart" 
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XX  VT. 

Jvat  now  a  black  old  neutral  personal^ 
Of  the  third  sex  stcpt  up,  and  peering  over 

The  captives  seem'd  to  mark  their  looks  and  age. 
And  capabilities,  as  to  dlscorer 

If  they  were  fitted  for  the  purposed  cage : 
No  jady  e*er  is  ogled  by  a  lover. 

Horse  by  a  blackleg,  broadcloth  by  a  tailor. 

Fee  by  a  counsel,  felon  by  a  Jailor, 

xxvn. 

As  is  a  slave  by  his  intended  bidder.  > 

Tis  pleasant  purchasing  our  fellow-crcatures ; 

And  all  are  to  be  sold,  if  you  consider 

Their  passions,  and  are  dext*rous  ;  some  by  features 

Are  bought  up,  others  by  a  warlike  leader. 

Some  by  a  place  —  as  tend  their  years  or  natures ; 

The  most  by  ready  cash  —  but  all  have  prices,  2 

From  crowns  to  kicks,  according  to  their  vices. 

xxvin. 

The  eunuch  having  eyed  them  o*er  with  care, 
TumM  to  the  merchant,  and  bcgim  to  bid 

First  but  for  one,  and  after  for  the  pair ; 

They  haggled,  wrangled,  swore,  too — so  they  did ! 

As  though  they  were  in  a  mere  Christian  fair 
Cheapening  an  ox,  an  ass,  a  lamb,  or  kid  ; 

So  that  their  bargain  sounded  like  a  battle 

Fur  this  superior  yoke  of  human  cattle. 

XXIX. 

At  last  they  settled  into  simple  grumbling. 
And  pulling  out  reluctant  purses,  and 

Turning  each  piece  of  silver  o'er,  and  tumbling 
Some  down,  and  weighing  othcn  in  their  hand. 

And  by  mistake  sequins  >  with  paras  Jumbling, 
Until  the  sum  was  accurately  scann'd. 

And  then  the  merchant  giving  change,  and  signing 

ReceipU  in  full,  began  to  think  of  dining. 


I  wonder  if  his  appetite  was  good  ? 

Or,  if  it  were,  if  also  his  digestion  ? 
Methinks  at  meals  some  odd  thoughts  might  intrude, 

And  oonsdcnco  ask  a  curious  sort  of  question, 

1  C"  The  Intended  bidden  minuteir  examine  the  poor 
creature*  mereljr  to  ascertain  their  qiialittet  as  animals,  select 
the  sleekest  and  best-conditioned  firom  the  different  groups  ; 
and,  besides  handlinfr  and  examining  their  malie  and  sue, 
subject  their  mouths,  their  teeth,  and  whaterer  chiefljr  engages 
attention,  to  a  scrutiny  of  the  most  critical  description.'  ~~ 
Db  Pocqckville.] 

•  C"  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  Instif  blamed  for  a  want  of 
poUucal  decorum,  and  for  deriding  public  spirit,  to  which 
rope  allutles:-* 

'  Seen  him,  I  hare,  but  in  his  happier  hour 
or  social  pleasure,  ill  exchanged  for  power ; 
Seen  him.  uncumber'd  with  the  venal  tribe, 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe. 
Would  he  oblige  me  !  let  me  only  tltid 
He  does  not  thmk  me,  what  he  thinks  mankind.* 
Although  it  is  not  possible  to  Justify  hfm,  yet  this  part  of 
his  conduct   has  been  greatly  exaggerated.    The  political 
axiom  generally  attributed,  that  aH  men  have  their  price,  was 
perrerted  by  leaving  out  the  word  those.    Flowery  oratory  he 
despised;  be  ascribed  it  to  the  Interested  views  of  them- 
selves or  their  relatives,  the  declarations  of  pretended  pa- 
triots.  of  whom  be  said.  *  All  those  men  have  their  price,' 
and  in  the  event  many  of  them  Justiflnd  his  obeervatloo."— 
CoxK.] 

s  [The  Turkish  secchino  is  a  gold  coin,  worth  about  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence.  The  para  is  not  quite  equal  to  an 
English  halfpenny.] 

*  See  Plutarch  in  Alex..  Q.  Curt.  Hist.  Alexand..  and  Sir 
RIchvird  Clavmn's  "CrUical  Inquiry  Into  the  Life  of  Alexan- 
der the  Grpal." 

»  ['*  But  for  mere  food,  I  think  with  riillip*«  son. 

Or  Ammon's — for  two  Uihcrs  claim'd  this  one.**.->MS.] 


r/ 


About  the  right  divine  how  far  we  should 

Sell  flesh  and  blood.  When  dinner  has  opprcst  one, 
I  think  it  is  perhaps  the  gloomiest  hour 
'Which  ttims  up  out  of  the  sad  twenty-four. 

XXXI. 

Voltaire  says  "  No  :  **  he  tells  you  that  Candlde 

Found  life  most  tolerable  after  meals  ; 
He  *8  wrong  —  unless  man  were  a  pig,  indeed. 

Repletion  rather  adds  to  what  he  feels. 
Unless  he's  drunk,  and  then  no  doubt  he's  freed 

From  his  own  brain's  oppression  while  it  reels. 
Of  food  I  think  with  Philip's  son  *,  or  rather 
Ammon's  (ill  pleased  with  one  world  and  one  father);  » 

XXXII. 

I  think  with  Alexander,  that  the  act 

Of  eating,  with  another  act  or  two, 
Makes  us  feel  our  mortality  in  fact 

Bedoubled  ;  when  a  roast  and  a  mgout. 
And  fish,  and  soup,  by  some  side  dUhex  hnck'd, 

Can  give  us  either  pain  or  pleasure,  who 
Would  pique  himself  on  intellects,  who»c  use 
Depends  so  much  upon  the  gastric  Juice  ?  ^ 

XXXIII. 

The  other  evening  ('twas  on  Friday  last)  — 

This  is  a  fact,  and  no  poetic  fable  — 
Just  as  my  great  coat  was  about  me  cast. 

My  hat  and  gloves  still  lying  on  the  table, 
I  heard  a  shot  —  t  was  eight  o'clock  scarce  past  — 

And,  running  out  as  fast  as  I  was  able,  f 
I  found  Uie  military  commandant 
Stretch'd  in  the  street,  and  able  scarce  to  pant 

XXXIV. 

Poor  fellow  i  for  some  reason,  surely  bad. 

They  had  slain  him  with  five  slugs ;  and  left  him  there 

To  perish  on  the  pavement :  so  I  had 

Him  borne  into  the  house  and  up  the  stair, 

And  stripp'd,  and  look'd  to,  > But  why  should  I 

add 
More  circumstances  ?  vain  was  every  care  ; 

The  man  was  gone :  in  some  Italian  quarrel 

KiU'd  by  five  bullets  from  an  old  gun-bairel.  0 

•  r**  Last  night  suffered  horribly  from  an  indigestion.  I  re- 
marked in  my  illneits  the  comnlete  inertlon.  Inaction,  and  de- 
struction of  my  chief  mental  ucultles.  I  tried  to  rouse  them, 
and  yet  could  not.  I  should  believe  that  the  soul  was  married 
to  the  bodr,  if  they  did  not  sympathise  so  much  with  each 
other.  If  tne  one  rose  when  the  other  fell.  It  would  be  a  sign 
that  they  longed  for  the  natural  state  of  divorce.  But.  as  it 
is,  they  seem  to  draw  together  like  post-horses."— J'.yrM 
Diarp,  1821.] 

'  The  assasiination  alluded  to  took  place  on  the  ftth  of 
December,  14ai),  in  the  streets  of  Raveniui,  not  a  hundred 
paces  from  the  residrnce  of  the  writer.  The  circumit.\nr*'ii 
were  as  described. —  ["  December  9.  IRW.  I  open  my  lett**!  to 
tell  you  a  fact,  which  will  show  the  state  of  this  country  better 
than  I  can.  The  commandant  of  the  troops  is  now  lying 
dead  In  my  house.  He  was  shot  at  a  little  past  eight  o'clock, 
about  two  hundred  paces  from  my  door.  I  was  putting  on  my 

reat  coat  when  I  heard  the  shot.  On  coming  mto  the  half, 
found  all  my  servants  on  the  balcony,  exclaiming  that  a 
man  was  murdered.  I  immediately  ran  down,  calling  on  Tita 
(the  bravest  of  them)  to  follow  me.  The  rest  wanted  to 
hinder  us  from  going,  as  it  is  the  custom  for  every  body  here. 
It  seems,  to  run  away  from  the  stricken  deer.'*— ^jrrois 
LetUn.] 

•  t *'  so  1  had 

nim  borne,  as  soon  's  I  could,  up  several  pair 

Of  stairs  — and  look'd  to, But  why  should  1  add 

More  drcumttances."  Sec.  —  MS.] 

•  [••  Wo  found  him  lying  on  Ills  b.vk,  almost.  If  not  quite, 
dead,  with  five  woumls.  one  in  thr  heart,  two  in  the  vtom.nrh, 
one  in  the  finprr,  and  the  other  in  the  arm.  .Some  «uUlipr$ 
corked  Ihcir  jjmi*.  «"«•  wanHil  to  hinder  me  from  posting. 
However,  we  pas5e^,  and  I  found  Diego,  the  adjutant,  crying 
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XXXV. 

I  gaxed  upon  him,  for  I  kucw  him  well ; 

And  though  I  hare  seen  many  corpses,  never 
Saw  one,  whom  such  an  accident  befell,      [and  liver. 

So  calm ;  though  pierced  through  stomach,  heart. 
He  seem*d  to  sleep, — for  you  could  scarcely  tell 

(As  he  bled  inwardly,  no  hideous  river 
Of  gore  divulged  the  cause)  that  he  was  dead : 
So  as  I  gazed  on  him,  I  thought  or  said  — 

XXXVL 

**  Can  this  be  death  7  then  what  is  life  or  death  ? 

Speak  :  **  but  he  spoke  not :   •*  wake !  **  but  still  he 
slept : — 
<*  But  yesterday  and  who  had  mightier  breath  ? 

A  thousand  warriors  by  his  word  were  kept 
In  awe :  he  said,  as  the  centurion  saith, 

*  Go,*  and  he  goeth ;  *  come,'  and  forth  he  stcpp'd. 
The  trump  and  bugle  till  he  siiake  were  dumb  — 
And  now  nought  left  him  but  the  muffled  drum."  > 

xxxvn. 

And  they  who  waited  once  and  worshipped — they 
With  their  rough  fiices  throng'd  about  the  bed 

To  gaze  once  more  on  the  commanding  cUy 

Which  for  the  last,  though  not  the  first,  time  bled : 

And  such  an  end  !  that  he  who  many  a  day 
Had  foced  Napoleon's  foes  until  tliey  fled, — 

The  foremost  in  the  charge  or  in  the  sally. 

Should  now  be  butcher'd  in  a  civic  alley. 

xxxvnr. 

The  scars  of  his  old  wounds  wese  near  his  new. 
Those  honourable  scars  which  brought  him  fhme ; 

And  horrid  was  the  contrast  to  the  view 2 

But  let  me  quit  the  theme ;  as  such  things  claim 

Perhaps  even  more  attention  than  is  due 

From  me :  I  gazed  (as  oft  I  have  gazed  the  some) 

To  try  if  I  could  wrench  aught  out  of  death 

Which  should  confirm,  or  shake,  or  make  a  faith ; 

XXXDC. 

But  it  was  all  a  mystery.     Here  we  are. 

And  there  we  go:  —  but  where?  five  bits  of  lead, 

Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  hr  I 

And  is  this  blood,  then,  form'd  but  to  be  shed  7 

Can  every  element  our  elements  mar  ? 

And  air — earth — ^water — fire  live — and  we  dead? 

JFe,  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things  ?  No  more ; 

But  let  us  to  the  story  as  before. 

XL. 

The  purchaser  of  Juan  and  acquaintance 

Bore  off  his  bargains  to  a  gilded  boat, 
Embark'd  himself  and  them,  and  off  they  went  thence 

As  fast  as  oars  could  pull  and  water  float ; 
They  looked  like  persons  being  led  to  sentence. 

Wondering  what  next,  till  the  caique  >  was  brought 
Up  in  a  little  creek  below  a  wall 
0*ertopp'd  with  cypresses,  dark-green  and  tall. 

orer  bim  like  achild— a  surgeon,  who  sidd  nothing  of  his 
profession  —  a  priest,  sobbing  a  frightened  prayer  —  and  the 
coramandant,  all  this  time,  on  his  back,  on  the  hard,  cold 

{>avement,  without  light  or  assistance,  or  any  thing  around 
lim  but  confusion  and  dismay.  As  nobody  could,  or  would, 
do  any  thing  but  howl  and  pray,  and  as  no  one  would  stir  a 
finger  to  move  him,  for  fear  of  consequences,  I  lost  my  pa- 
tience— made  my  servant  and  a  couple  of  the  mob  take  up 
the  body  —  sent  off  two  soldiers  to  the  gtiard  —  despatched 
Diego  to  the  Cardinal  with  the  news,  and  had  him  carried  up 
stairs  into  my  own  quarters.  But  it  was  too  late  —  lie  was 
gone."  —  Byron  Letters.] 

*  ["  And  now  as  silent  as  on  unstrung  drum."  —  MS.] 
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XLL 
Here  their  conductor  tapping  at  the  wicket 

Of  a  small  iron  door,  twas  open*d,  and 
He  led  them  onward,  flnt  through  a  low  thicket 

Flank'd  by  laiige  groves,whlch  tower'd  on  either  hand : 
They  almost  lost  their  way,  and  had  to  pick  it — 

For  night  was  closing  ere  they  came  to  land. 
The  eunuch  made  a  sign  to  those  on  board. 
Who  row'd  off,  leaving  them  without  a  word. 

XUL 

As  they  were  plodding  on  their  winding  way 

Through  orange  bowers,  and  Jasmine,  and  so  ibrtfa  : 

(Of  which  I  might  have  a  good  deal  to  say. 
There  being  no  such  profusion  in  the  North 

Of  oriental  plants,  **  et  cetera," 

But  that  of  late  your  scribblen  think  it  worth 

Their  while  to  rear  whole  hotbeds  in  their  works. 

Because  one  poet  tnvell*d  'mongst  the  Turfcj :)  * 

XLUL 
As  they  were  threading  on  their  way,  there  came 

Into  Don  Juan*s  head  a  thought,  which  he 
Mliisper'd  to  his  companion:  —  t  was  the  same 

Which  might  have  then  occurT*d  to  you  or  roe. 
*'  Methinks,** — said  he, — •*  It  would  be  no  great  shaise 

If  we  should  strike  a  stroke  to  set  us  free ; 
Let 's  knock  that  old  black  fellow  on  the  head. 
And  march  away — 'twere  easier  done  than  said."* 

XUV. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  <«and  when  done,  what  then  ? 

Ilouf  get  out  ?  how  the  devil  got  we  in  ? 
And  when  we  once  were  iairly  out,  and  when 

From  Saint  Bartholomew  we  have  saved  our  skin,  ^ 
To-morrow  'd  see  us  in  some  other  den. 

And  worse  off  than  we  hitherto  have  been ; 
Besides,  I  'm  hungry,  and  just  nbw  would  take* 
Like  Eaau,  for  my  bhthrlght  a  beef-steak. 

XLV. 
"  We  must  be  near  some  place  of  man's  abode ;  •— 

For  the  old  negroS  confidence  in  creepbig, 
AVith  his  two  captives,  by  so  queer  a  road. 

Shows  that  he  thinks  hb  firlendB  have  not  been 
sleeping; 
A  single  cry  would  bring  them  aU  abroad : 

•*Tis  therefore  better  looking  before  leaping — 
And  there,  you  see,  this  turn  has  brought  us  through. 
By  Jove,  a  noble  palace ! — lighted  too." 

XLVL 
It  was  indeed  a  wide  extensive  building 

Which  open'd  on  their  view,  and  o'er  the  front 
There  seemed  to  be  besprent  a  deal  of  gilding 

And  various  hues,  as  is  the  Turkish  wont, 

A  gaudy  taste ;  for  they  are  little  skill'd  in 

The  arts  of  which  these  lands  were  once  the  font : 
Each  villa  on  the  Bosphorus  looks  a  screen 
New  painted,  or  a  pretty  opera-scene. 

*  C*  I  had  him  partlr  stripped ~  made  the  curseoo  exa- 
mine him,  and  examined  bim  myself.  He  had  been  shoe  br  cut 
balls  or  slugs.  1  felt  one  of  the  slugs,  which  had  gone  thruugh 
him,  all  but  the  skin.  He  only  said.  *  O  Die  1  *  and  *  Gieau  !  ■ 
two  or  three  times,  and  appeared  to  hare  sud^red  little. 
Poor  fellow  1  he  was  a  brave  ofBcer ;  but  bad  made  hiuiaeir 
disliked  by  the  people."— J^rms  Letters.} 

'  The  light  and  elegant  wherries  pljing  about  the  quars  of 
Constantinople  are  so  called. 

«  ["  Eastern  Sketches,"  "  Parga,"  "  Fhrotyne.'*  ••  lldcrim.'* 
&c.  Ac] 

*  St.  Bartholomew  is  said  to  have  been  flayed  alive. 
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XLYIL 
And  nearer  u  they  came,  a  genial  lavour 

Of  certain  itewi,  and  roast-meats,  and  pflaus. 
Things  which  in  hungrj  mortals*  eyes  And  fiivour. 

Made  Juan  in  his  harsh  intentions  pause. 
And  put  himself  upon  his  good  behaviour: 

His  friend,  too»  adding  a  new  saving  clause. 
Said,  **  In  Heaven*s  name  let 's  get  some  supper  now. 
And  then  I  'm  with  70U,  if  you  *re  for  a  row.'* 

XLVIIL 
Some  talk  of  an  appeal  unto  some  passion. 

Some  to  men's  feelings,  others  to  their  reason ; 
The  last  of  these  was  never  much  the  fiuhion. 

For  reason  thinks  all  reasoning  out  of  season. 
Some  speakers  whine,  and  others  lay  the  lash  on. 

But  more  or  less  continue  still  to  tease  on. 
With  argimients  according  to  their  **  forte  ;'* 
But  no  one  ever  dreams  of  being  short  — 

XLDL 
But  I  digress  :  of  all  appeals,  —  although 

I  grant  the  power  of  pathos,  and  of  gold, 
Of  beauty,  flatter}',  threats,  a  shilling, — no 

Method 's  more  sure  at  moments  to  take  hold  1 
Of  the  best  feelings  of  mankind,  which  grow 

More  tender,  as  we  every  day  behold. 
Than  that  all-softening,  overpowering  knell, 
The  tocsin  of  the  soul — the  dinner-bell. 

L. 
Turkey  contains  no  bells,  and  yet  men  dine ; 

And  Juan  and  his  friend,  albeit  they  heard 
No  Christian  knoll  to  table,  saw  no  line 

Of  lackeys  usher  to  the  feast  prepared, 
Tet  smelt  roast-meat,  beheld  a  huge  fire  shine. 

And  cooks  in  motion  with  their  clean  arms  bared. 
And  gaxed  around  them  to  the  left  and  right. 
With  the  prophetic  eye  of  appetite. 

LL 
And  giving  up  all  notions  of  resistance. 

They  foUow'd  dose  behind  their  sable  guide, 
Who  little  thought  that  his  own  crack'd  existence 

Was  on  the  point  of  being  set  aside : 
He  motion'd  them  to  stop  at  some  small  distance. 

And  knocking  at  the  gate,  't  was  open'd  wide, 
And  a  magnificent  large  hall  display*d 
The  Asian  pomp  of  Ottoman  parade. 

Ln. 
I  won't  describe ;  description  is  my  forte. 

But  every  fool  describes  in  these  bright  days 
His  wondrous  Journey  to  some  foreign  court. 

And  spawns  his  quarto,  and  demands  your  praise — 
Death  to  his  publisher,  to  him  'tis  sport ; 

'While  Mature,  tortured  twenty  thousand  ways. 
Resigns  henelf  with  exemplary  patience 
To  guide-books,  rhymes,  tours,  sketches,  illustrations.  > 

1  [**  or  spe«che«,  beauty,  flattery  —  there  is  no 
Method  more  tare«"  &c.  — MS.] 

s  ['*  Guide  det  Voyag-urt,"  **  Directions  for  TraTellert." 
ftc —  **  Rhymei,  Incidental  and  Huraorous/*  **  Rhyming 
Reminiscences."  **  Emuions  in  Rhyme."  &c.  — "  Lady 
Morgan's  Tour  In  Italy,"  "  Tour  through  Istrla,"  ftc.  Jkc. 
—  "  Sketches  or  Italy,"  **  Sketches  of  Modem  Greece."  ftc. 
&C.  —  The  last  U  a  playful  allusion  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hob- 
house's  **  Illustrations  of  Chllde  ilarold."] 

>  In  Turkey  nothing  Is  more  common  than  for  the  MumuI- 
mans  to  take  several  glasses  of  strong  spirits  by  way  of  ap- 
petiser. 1  have  seen  them  take  as  many  as  six  of  rau  before 
dinner,  and  swear  that  they  dined  the  better  for  It :  I  tried 
the  experiment,  but  fared  like  the  Scotchman,  who  hartng 
heard  that  the  birds  called  kitti wakes  were  admirable  whets, 
ate  six  ol  them,  and  complained  that  "  he  was  no  hungrier 
than  when  he  began." 
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uu. 

Along  this  hall,  and  up  and  down,  some,  squatted 

Upon  their  hams,  were  occupied  at  chess; 
Others  in  monosyllable  talk  chatted. 

And  some  seem'd  much  in  love  with  their  own  dreii, 
And  divers  smoked  superb  pipes  decorated 

With  amber  mouths  of  greater  price  or  less ; 
And  several  strutted,  others  slept,  and  some 
Prepared  for  supper  with  a  ghus  of  rum.  3 

LIV. 
As  the  black  eunuch  enter'd  with  his  brace 

Of  purchased  Infidels,  some  raised  their  eyes 
A  moment  without  slackening  from  their  pace  ; 

But  those  who  sate,  ne'er  stirr'd  in  any  wise : 
One  or  two  stared  the  captives  in  the  fiice. 

Just  as  one  views  a  hone  to  guess  his  price ; 
Some  nodded  to  the  negro  fh>m  their  station. 
But  no  one  troubled  him  with  conversation.  * 

LV. 
He  leads  them  through  the  hall,  and,  without  stopping, 

On  through  a  &rthcr  range  of  goodly  rooms. 
Splendid  but  silent,  save  in  one,  where,  dropping,  > 

A  marble  fountain  echoes  through  the  glooms 
Of  night,  which  robe  the  chamber,  or  where  popping 

Some  female  head  most  curiously  presiunes 
To  thrust  its  black  eyes  through  the  door  or  lattice. 
As  wondering  what  the  devil  noise  that  is. 

LVL 
Some  fidnt  lamps  gleaming  flnom  the  lofty  wall* 

Gave  light  enough  to  hint  their  £uther  way, 
But  not  enough  to  show  the  imperial  halls 

In  all  the  flashing  of  their  ftill  array ; 
Perhaps  there's  nothing — 111  not  say  appals. 

But  saddens  more  by  night  as  well  as  day. 
Than  an  enormous  room  without  a  soul 
To  break  the  lifeless  splendour  of  the  whole. 

Lvn. 

Two  or  three  seem  so  little,  owe  seems  nothing : 
In  deserts,  forests,  crowds,  or  by  the  shore. 

There  sc^tude,  we  know,  has  her  faH  growth  in 
The  spots  which  were  her  realms  for  evermore ; 

But  in  a  mighty  hall  or  gallery,  both  in 

More  modem  buildings  and  those  built  of  yore^ 

A  kind  of  death  comes  o'er  us  all  alone. 

Seeing  what's  meant  for  many  with  but  one. 

LYUL 
A  neat,  snug  study  on  a  winter's  night,  * 

A  book,  (Hend,  single  lady,  or  a  glass 
Of  claret,  sandwich,  and  an  appetite. 

Are  things  which  make  an  English  evening  pass; 
Thou^  ocrfef  by  no  means  so  grand  a  sight 

As  is  a  theatre  lit  up  by  gas. 
I  pass  my  evenings  In  long  galleries  solely  ; 
And  that '4  the  reason  I*m  so  melancholy. 

*  [**  Brery  thing  is  10  still  Id  th«  court  of  the  MragUo.  that 
the  motion  of  a  fly  might.  In  a  manner,  be  heard ;  and  If  any 
one  should  presume  to  raise  hU  voice  ever  so  little,  or  show 
the  least  want  or  respect  to  the  manslon.place  of  their  em* 
peror,  he  would  instantlr  have  the  bastinado  by  the  oflUcert 
that  go  the  rouiids."  —  TouRWEroHT.] 

>  A  common  furniture.  I  recollect  being  received  by  AH 
Pacha,  in  a  large  room,  paved  with  marble,  containing  a 
marble  basin,  and  a  fountain  playing  in  the  centre,  Ac.  Ac. 
[See  eislir,  p.  n. 

*'  In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 
Whose  bubbling  did  a  geni.il  freshness  fling. 

And  soil  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 
Au  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes."  Jkc] 

*  ["  A  small,  tiiuir  chamber  on  a  n  inter's  night. 

Well  rumish'd  with  a  book,  friend,  girl,  or  class.** 
*c-.MS.] 
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Alas !  man  makes  tint  srac  whidi  makes  him  little: 

I  grant  yoa  in  a  cburdi  *tb  very  vcfl : 
What  speaks  of  Heaven  should  hjr  no  means  he  hritde, 
ind  lasting  tm  no  tongue  can  tdl 
who  reared  it;  hot  hnge  hooses  fit  HI — 
And  huge  tomhswone — mankind,  since  Adam  fell; 
llethinks  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Bahd 
Mifl^  teach  them  this  mndi  better  than  I^n  able. 


Kinuod^k  hunting-box,  and  then 
A  town  of  gardens,  walls,  and  wealth  amasin^ 

Where  Nahnctaadooosor,  king  of  men, 
Bcjgn'd,  till  one  summer^  daj  he  took  to  grasinft 

A,nA  Daniel  tuned  the  lioiB  in  their  den. 
The  people*s  awe  and  admiration  raising; 

Twas  iamnwi,  too^  for  Tlusbe  and  for  Pyiamns,  > 

And  the  ralnmniarrd  queen  Semiiamb —  * 

LXL 
That  hua'cd  Queen,  by  duoniders  so  coarse 

Has  been  accused  (I  doubt  not  by  coosfaracr) 
Of  an  iminnoper  friendship  for  her  horse 

(Lore,  like  religion,  somrtimcs  runs  to  hfoesy) : 
This  nMXistrous  tale  had  probaMj  its  source 

(For  such  ezaggeratioos  here  and  there  I  see) 
Iii  writing**  Courser"  by  mistake  (br  <*  Courier:'* 
I  wish  the  case  could  come  before  a  jury  here.  ^ 


But  to  resume, — should  there  be  (what  may  not 
Be  in  these  da3rs  ?  )  some  infidels,  who  dont. 

Because  they  can*t  find  out  the  very  spot  * 
Of  that  same  Babel,  or  because  they  wont 

(Though  Claudius  Rich,  Esquire,  some  bricks  has  got. 
And  written  lately  two  memoirs  upont,  ^  } 

Beliere  the  Jews,  those  unbelierers,  who 

Must  be  belicTed,  though  they  beliere  not  you. 

UOEL 
Tet  let  them  think  that  Horace  has  exprest 

Shortly  and  sweetly  the  masonic  fbUy 
Of  those,  forgetting  the  great  place  of  rest. 

Who  giTe  themselTcs  to  architecture  wholly ; 
We  know  where  things  and  men  must  end  at  best : 

A  moral  (like  all  monk)  melancholy. 
And  **  £t  sepulchri  immemor  struis  docnos*** 
Shows  that  we  build  when  we  should  but  entomb  u. 

LXIV. 
At  last  they  reach*d  a  quarter  most  retired. 

Where  echo  woke  as  if  firom  a  long  slumber ; 
Though  fiOl  of  all  things  which  could  be  desired. 

One  wonder'd  what  to  do  with  sudi  a  numbo' 

1  [S««  Orid's  lfetaaBorpbo«c«,  lib.  fr. 
**  In  BdbTloo.  where  first  her  queen,  for  state, 
Raiseii  walls  of  hrick  magnidoenclT  gn^u, 
LiTcd  Pyraraus  and  Thi>be.  lorelV  jv*ur ! 
He  found  no  Eostrm  rouch  his  equal  cherttk 
Ami  she  berond  the  fairest  nymph  was  £sir.** GArra.] 

Babrlon  was  enlarged  br  Nina  red.  stren^hened  and  bcaa> 
tiAcd  bj  N'ebuchAJonosor.  and  nrbutlt  by  Semiraiuu. 

'  C-^t  the  time  when  Lord  Byroo  was  writinfr  this  Caato. 
the  unfortunate  aCEur  of  Queein  Can>ltne.  charged,  among 
other  offences,  with  admitting  her  chan^berlaut.  Ber^anu. 
on^hnally  a  ofmrtrr.  to  her  bed. «  as  ocoupy.ni;  much  attectioo 
In  Italy,'  as  in  En|;tand.  The  allusions  to  the  domestic 
troubles  of  Georje  IV.  m  the  text»  are  frctjuent,] 

*  [Exceptinit  the  ruins  of  some  l.xrtte  ami  lortr  tUTefs.  like 
that  of  K,ilvl  or  UtMus,  theruies  \>i  lUlnlvm  And  Nmexeh  are 
so  compU-^rly  rrumMed  inti»  liust,  as  iN  be  «  hollr  una:*::n- 
gutshabitf  but  by  a  few  inequAUties  of  the  surl'^ce  oq  which 


Of  artldes  whidi  nobody  required ; 

Here  wealth  had  done  its  ntmoit  to  cncnmber 
With  fknnitnre  an  exquisiie 
Whidi  pnsded  Katue  much  to 


It  Mcm'd,  iMnpnrfr,  hot  to 

A  range  or  anite  of  fhrther 
lOght  lead  to  hcntcn  knows  wtere;  Imt  In  tbis 

The  moveables  were  pradigaily  ikh : 
Sofia  twas  half  a  sin  to  sit  npQO» 

So  eosHy  were  tiicy:  carpet 
Of  workmanship  so  tare,  they 
Ton  could  glide  o'er  them  like  a  golden 


r,  without  hardly  deigning 
A  glance  at  that  whidiwiapt  the  daves  in 

Trampled  wiiat  they  scarce  trod  fcr  ter  of  staining 
As  if  the  nulky  way  their  feet  was  under 

With  all  its  Stan ;  and  with  a  stretdi  attainhiis 
A  certain  press  or  cupboard  nifhfd  in 

In  that  remote  recess  wliidi  yon  may  see 

Or  if  you  doat  the  &nlt  b  not  in  me, — 


I  wish  to  be  per^icnons;  and  the  bbd:, 
I  say,  unlocking  the  recess,  puD'd  iarth 

A  quantity  of  dothes  fit  fcr  the  bade 
Of  any  Sfuarafanan,  whate'cr  hb 

And  of  miiety  there  was  no  lads  — 
And  yet,  though  I  have  said  there 

He  diose  himself  to  point  out  what  he 

Most  proper  for  the  Chibtians  he  had 


JJCVWL 
The  suit  he  thought  most  suitable  to 

Was,  for  the  dder  and  the  stouter, 
A  Candiote  doak,  whh^  to  the  knee 

And  trousers  not  so  tiglit  that  they 
But  such  as  fit  an  Asiatic  hreeA ; 

A  shawi,  whose  folds  fai  Caihmfac  had 
Slippers  of  safflron,  dagger  rich  and  handy 
In  shoet,  all  things  whidi  fonn  a  Tmkish 


While  he 

Hinted  the  vast  advantages  which  tibej 
Mi^  probably  attahi  both  fai  the  end. 

If  they  would  but  puisne  the  proper 
Whidi  Fortune  plainly  seem*d  to 

And  then  he  added,  that  he  needs 
«  *T  would  greatly  tend  to  betto' their 
If  they  would  condescend  to 
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tbcT  ODce  stood.   Tbebtnnble 

the  spot  formerly  adoraad  vtoh 

flocks  proctire  bat  •  scanqr  pittance  effaod, 

ft  af  meats  of  ancseat 

phrates  and  Tigris,  oaoa  so  prolific 

part,  ooTcrcd  with  ai   ' 

terior  of  the  proTtnoe,  which 

innnmerabte  canals,  b 

tation MoucB.] 

*  r*  Two  Memoirs  on  the  Solos 
James  Rich.  Esq..  Resident  ibr  the  Bast 
the  Coort  of  the  ftshaof  Bagdat.*] 

•  r*D«jpmMSontlwheebefd^. 

And  moons  increase  Co  their 
But  you,  with  thou^tless 
Unconscious  of  impending 
Command  the  pilla^d  dome  to 
Whcsi,  lo  1  the  toeab  forcooen 
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— «*  Now, 


**  For  hii  own  put,  he  really  ahoold  r^oice 
To  ice  them  true  bdlcTers,  but  no  1«m 

Would  lemTe  his  propoaltion  to  their  choice." 
The  other,  thanking  him  for  this  excess 

Of  goodness,  in  thus  leaving  them  a  voice 
In  such  a  trifle,  scarcely  could  express 

**  Sufficiently'*  (he  said)  **  his  approbation 

Of  all  the  customs  of  this  poliah'd  nation. 

LXZL 
*'  For  his  own  share — he  saw  but  small  oljection 

To  so  respectable  an  ancient  rite ; 
And,  after  swallowing  down  a  slight  refection. 

For  which  he  own*d  a  present  appetite. 
He  doubted  not  a  few  hours  of  reflection 

Would  reconcile  him  to  the  business  quite.** 
**  Will  it  ?  '*  said  Juan,  sharply :  •*  Strike  me  dead, 
But  they  as  soon  shall  circumcise  my  head  1  > 

TiXXTT. 
"  Cut  off  a  thousand  heads,  before ^ 

Replied  the  other,  **  do  not  interrupt : 
You  put  me  out  in  what  I  had  to  say. 

Sir  I — as  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  have  supt, 
I  shall  perpend  if  your  proposal  may 

Be  such  as  I  can  properiy  accept ; 
Provided  always  your  great  goodness  still 
Bemits  the  matter  to  our  own  free-will.*' 

LXXIQ. 
Baba  eyed  Juan,  and  said,  <*  Be  so  good 

As  dress  yourself — **  and  pointed  out  a  suit 
In  which  a  Princess  with  great  pleasure  would 

Array  her  limbs ;  but  Juan  standing  mute. 
As  not  being  in  a  masquerading  mood. 

Gave  it  a  slight  kick  with  his  Christian  foot ; 
And  when  the  old  negro  told  him  to  **  Get  ready,'* 
Replied,  "  Old  gentleman,  I'm  not  a  Udy." 

LZXIY. 
<*  What  you  may  be,  I  neither  know  nor  care,** 

Said  Baba ;  **  but  pray  do  as  I  desire : 
I  have  no  more  time  nor  many  words  to  spare.** 

**  At  least,"  said  Juan,  ■*  sure  I  may  inquire 
The  cause  of  this  odd  travesty  ?  ** — *<  Forbear,** 

Said  Baba,  **  to  be  curious ;  'twill  transpire. 
No  doubt,  in  proper  place,  and  time,  and  season : 
I  have  no  authority  to  tell  the  reason.** 

LXXY. 

«« Then  if  I  do,"  said  Juan,"  I 'U  be "— "HoldT 

Rigoin'd  the  negro,  *'  prey  be  not  provoking ; 

This  spirit's  well,  but  it  may  wax  too  bold. 
And  you  will  find  us  not  too  fond  of  Joking." 

**  What,  sir  !  **  said  Juan,  *'  shaU  it  e'er  be  told 
That  I  unsex'd  my  dress  7  "    But  Baba,  stroking 

The  things  down,  said,  *<  Incense  me,  and  I  call 

Those  who  will  leave  you  of  no  sex  at  all. 

LXXVI. 
**  I  offer  you  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes : 

A  woman's,  true ;  but  then  there  is  a  cause 
Why  you  should  wear  them." — **  What,  though  my 
soul  loathes 

The  eflleminate  garb  ?'* — thus,  after  a  short  pause, 
SIgh'd  Juan,  muttering  also  some  slight  oaths, 

**  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  with  all  this  gause  ?** 
Thus  he  profanely  term'd  the  finest  lace 
Which  e'er  set  off  a  marriage-morning  face. 

1  ['*  If  they  ihall  not  as  soon  cut  off  ray  luMd.**— MS.] 


'••    (I. 


LXXYIL 
And  then  he  swore ;  and,  sigliing,  on  he  slipp'd 

A  pair  of  trousers  of  flcsh-colour'd  silk ; 
Next  with  a  viigin  aone  he  was  eqtdpp'd. 

Which  girt  a  slight  chemise  as  white  as  milk ; 
But  tugging  on  his  petticoat,  he  tripp'd. 

Which — as  we  say — or,  as  the  Scotch  say,  wAtZft, 
(The  rhyme  obliges  me  to  this ;  sometimes 
Monarchs  are  less  impenttlve  than  rhymes) — > 

LXXVIIL 
Whilk,  which  (or  what  you  please),  was  owing  to 

His  garment's  novelty,  and  his  being  awkward : 
And  yet  at  last  he  managed  to  get  through 

His  toilet,  though  no  doubt  a  little  backward : 
The  negro  Baba  belp'd  a  little  too, 

When  some  untoward  part  of  ndment  stuck  hard ; 
And,  wrestling  both  his  arms  into  a  gown. 
He  paused,  and  took  a  survey  up  and  down. 


One  difficulty  still  reroain'd  —  his  hair 
Was  hardly  long  enough  ;  but  Baba  found 

So  many  fldse  long  tresses  all  to  spare. 
That  soon  his  head  was  most  completely  crown'd. 

After  the  manner  then  In  fkshion  there ; 

And  this  addition  with  such  gems  was  bound 

As  suited  the  etuemtit  of  his  toilet. 

While  Baba  made  him  comb  his  head  and  oil  it 


And  now  being  femininely  all  amy'd. 

With  some  small  aid  from  scissorB,paint,and  tweezers, 
He  look'd  in  almost  all  respects  a  maid. 

And  Baba  smilingly  exdaim'd,  *«  Tou  see,  sirs, 
A  perfect  transformation  here  display'd ; 

And  now,  then,  you  must  come  along  with  me,  sirs. 
That  is — the  Lady :"  clapping  his  hands  twice. 
Four  bUcks  were  at  his  elbow  in  a  trice. 

I«n>  ^  X  I. 

«  Tou,  sir,"  said  Baba,  nodding  to  the  one, 
**  Will  please  to  accompany  those  gentlemen 

To  supper;  but  you,  worthy  Christian  nun. 
Will  follow  me :  no  trifling,  sir ;  for  when 

I  say  a  thing,  it  must  at  once  be  done. 

What  foar  yon  ?  think  you  this  a  Uon's  den  ? 

Why,  tis  a  palace ;  where  the  truly  wise 

Anticipate  the  Prophet's  paradise. 

hxxxu. 

**  Tou  fool  I  I  tell  you  no  one  means  you  harm.** 
<«  So  much  the  better,"  Juan  said,  **  for  them ; 

Else  they  shall  feel  the  weight  of  this  my  arm. 
Which  is  not  quite  so  light  as  you  may  deem. 

I  yield  thus  flir ;  but  soon  will  break  the  charm 
If  any  take  me  for  that  which  I  seem : 

So  that  I  trust  for  every  body's  sake. 

That  this  disguise  may  lead  to  no  mistake." 


**  Blockhead  I  come  on,  and  see,"  quoth  Baba ;  while 
Don  Juan,  turning  to  his  comnde,  who 

Though  somewhat  grieved,  could  scarce  forbear  a 
smile 
Upon  the  metamorphosis  in  view,— 

"  Farewell  1"  they  mutually  exdaim'd  :**  this  soil 
Seems  fertile  in  adventures  strange  and  new ; 

One 's  tum'd  half  Mussulman,  and  one  a  maid, 

By  this  old  black  enchanter's  unsought  aid. 

•  r*'  KinM  are  not  mors  lnp«ratire  than  rhymvs.'*— M S.] 

nu  2 
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TiXXXTV. 
"  Farewell  1 "  Mid  Juan :  **  abould  we  meet  no  more, 

I  wish  you  a  good  appedte.** — **  Farewell  !** 
BepUed  the  other ;  **  though  it  grieres  me  sore ; 

lYhen  we  next  meet,  well  haye  a  talt  to  teU : 
We  needs  must  follow  when  Fate  puts  from  shore. 

Keep  your  good  name ;  though  Etb  herself  once 
felL**  [carry  me, 

-  Nay,**  quoth  the  maid,  **  the  Sultanli  self  shan*t 
Unless  his  Highness  promises  to  marry  me.'* 

LXXXV. 

And  thus  they  parted,  each  by  separate  doors ; 

Baba  led  Juan  onward  room  by  room 
Through  glittering  galleries,  and  o*er  marble  floors. 

Till  a  gigantic  portal  through  the  gloom. 
Haughty  and  huge,  along  the  distance  lowers ; 

And  wafted  fiur  arose  a  rich  perftime : 
It  seem*d  as  though  they  came  upon  a  shrine. 
For  all  was  vast,  still,  fragrant,  and  divine. 

LXXXVL 
The  giant  door  was  broad,  and  bright,  and  high. 

Of  gUded  bronze,  and  carved  in  curious  guise ; 
Warriors  thereon  were  battling  fturiously  ; 

Here  stalks  the  victor,  there  the  vanquish'd  lies ; 
There  captives  led  in  triumph  droop  the  eye. 

And  in  perspective  many  a  squadron  flies : 
It  seems  the  work  of  times  before  the  line 
Of  Rome  transplanted  foil  with  Constantine. 

LXXXVIL 
This  massy  portal  stood  at  the  wide  close 

Of  a  huge  hall,  and  on  its  either  side 
Two  little  dwar&,  the  least  you  could  suppose. 

Were  sate,  like  ugly  imps,  as  if  allied 
In  mockery  to  the  enormous  gate  which  rose 

0*er  them  in  almost  pyramidic  pride : 
The  gate  so  splendid  was  in  all  its/eo/nres,  ^ 
You  never  thought  about  those  little  creatures, 

LXXXVIII. 
Until  you  nearly  trod  on  them,  and  then 

You  started  back  in  horror  to  survey 
The  wondrous  hideousness  of  those  small  men. 

Whose  colour  was  not  black,  nor  white,  nor  grey, 
But  an  extraneous  mixture,  which  no  pen 

Can  trace,  although  perhaps  the  pencil  may ; 

They  were  mis-shapen  pigmies,  deaf  and  dumb 

Monsters,  who  cost  a  no  less  monstrous  sum. 

TiXTXTT. 
Their  duty  was — for  they  were  strong,  and  though 

They  look'd  so  little,  did  strong  things  at  times— 
To  ope  this  door,  which  they  could  really  do, 

The  hinges  being  as  smooth  as  Rogers*  rhymes ; 
And  now  and  then,  with  tough  strings  of  the  bow, 

As  is  the  custom  of  those  Eastern  dimes. 
To  give  some  rebel  Pacha  a  cravat : 
For  mutes  are  generally  used  for  that 

>  Featmre$  of  a  gate— a  ministerial  meUphor :  "  the  fea- 
ture  upon  which  this  question  hinges."  See  the  **  Fudge 
Family,"  or  hear  Castlereagh.— [Phil.  Fudge,  la  his  letter 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  sajs : 

**  As  thou  would'st  say,  mf  guide  and  teacher 
In  these  gaf  metaphoric  fHngct, 
I  now  embark  into  the  feature 
On  which  this  letter  chiefly  hinges." 

The  note  adds,  **  verbatim  from  one  of  the  noble  Viscount's 
speeches :  *  And  no v,  «ir,  /  mutt  embark  hUo  the  feature 
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xc. 

They  spoke  by  signs — that  is,  not  spoke  at  all ; 

And  looking  like  two  incubl,  they  glared 
As  Baba  with  his  flngers  made  them  foil 

To  heaving  bock  the  portal  folds :  ft  scnvd 
Juan  a  moment,  as  this  pair  so  small. 

With  shrinking  serpent  optici  on  him  stared  ; 
It  was  as  if  their  little  looks  oooM  poison 
Or  fascinate  whome*er  they  flx'd  their  eyei  on. 

XCL 
Before  they  entered,  Baba  paused  to  hint 

To  Juan  some  slight  lessons  as  his  gnkle : 
**  If  you  could  just  contrive,**  he  said,  ■■  to  stint 

Tbat  somewhat  manly  mivjesty  of  stride,         [in*t) 
"T  would  be  as  well,  and,  — (though  there  ^  not  much 

To  swing  a  little  less  fh>m  side  to  side. 
Which  has  at  times  an  aspect  of  the  oddest ; — 
And  also  could  you  look  a  little  modest, 

sen. 

**  *T  would  be  convenient ;  for  these  motes  have  cjea 
Like  needles,  which  may  pleioe  those  petdooats ; 

And  if  they  should  discover  your  disguise. 

You  know  how  near  us  the  deep  Bosphoma  floats ; 

And  you  and  I  may  chance,  ere  morning  rise. 
To  find  our  way  to  Marmora  without  boats^ 

Stitch*d  up  in  sacks — a  mode  of  navigation 

A  good  deal  practised  here  upon  occasion. *** 

xcnL 

With  this  encouragement,  he  led  the  way 
Into  a  room  still  nobler  than  the  last; 

A  rich  concision  form*d  a  disarray 
In  such  sort,  that  the  eye  along  it  cast 

Could  hardly  carry  any  thing  away. 

Object  on  ol^ect  flash*d  so  bright  and  fist ; 

A  daaallng  mass  of  gems,  and  gold,  and  ^tter. 

Magnificently  mingled  in  a  litter. 

XCIV. 
Wealth  had  done  wonders  —  taste  not  mudi ;  sndi 
things 

Occur  in  Orient  palaces,  and  even 
In  the  more  chasten*d  domes  of  Western  kings 

(Of  which  I  have  also  seen  some  six  or  seven) 
Where  I  can*t  say  or  gold  or  diamond  flings 

Great  lustre,  there  is  much  to  be  foigiven ; 
Groups  of  bad  statues,  tables,  chairs,  and  picture^ 
On  which  I  cannot  pause  to  make  my  stiictnna. 

XCV. 

In  this  imperial  hall,  at  distance  lay 

Under  a  canopy,  and  there  reclined 
Quite  in  a  confidential  queenly  way, 

A  lady ;  Baba  stopp*d,  and  kneeling  sign*d 
To  Juan,  who  though  not  much  used  to  pray. 

Knelt  down  by  instinct,  wondering  in  his  mind 
What  all  this  meant :  while  Baba  bow'd  and  bended 
His  head,  until  the  ceremony  ended. 

OM  wkieh  this  que$iiom  dU^f  Umget,*  **~-rkidgg   FmmOu, 

p.  M.] 

s  A  few  years  aso  the  wife  of  Mnchtar  Faeha  eomplateed 
to  his  fkther  of  his  son's  supposed  infidelity:  he  asked  with 
whom,  and  she  bad  the  barbarity  to  glTc  in  a  list  of  the 
twelre  handsomest  women  in  Yanina.  Tlwy  were  seised, 
fiuteoed  up  in  sacks,  and  drowned  in  the  lake  the  aaae  night. 
One  of  the  nuurds  who  was  present  informed  me,  that  not 
one  of  the  rictims  uttered  a  cry,  or  showed  a  sympcooi  of 
terror  at  so  sudden  a  **  wrench  from  all  we  know,  from  all  we 
love."    [See  ante,  pp.  6S.  76.] 
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XCTL 
The  lady  rising  up  with  such  an  air 

As  Venus  rose  with  from  the  wave,  on  them 
Bent  like  an  antelope  a  Faphian  pair  i 

Of  eyes,  which  put  out  each  surrounding  gem ; 
And  raising  up  an  arm  as  moonlight  fiiir. 

She  sign'd  to  Baba,  who  first  klss'd  the  hem 
or  her  deep  purple  nibe,  and  speaking  low. 
Pointed  to  Juan,  who  remainM  below. 

XCVII. 
Her  presence  was  as  lofty  as  her  state ; 

Her  bftauty  of  that  overpowering  kind, 
Whose  force  description  only  would  abate  : 

I*d  rather  leave  it  much  to  your  own  mind. 
Than  lessen  it  by  what  I  could  relate 

Of  forms  and  features ;  it  would  strike  you  blind 
Could  I  do  justice  to  the  ftill  detail ; 
So,  luckily  for  both,  my  phrases  ftlL 

XCVill. 
Thus  much  however  I  may  add, — her  years 

Were  ripe,  they  might  make  six-and-twenty  springs. 
But  there  are  forms  which  Time  to  touch  forbears. 

And  turns  aside  his  scythe  to  vulgar  things,  > 
Such  as  was  Siary's  Queen  of  Scots' ;  true — tears 

And  love  destroy ;  and  sapping  sorrow  wrings 
Charms  fhnn  the  charmer,  jret  some  never  grow 
Ugly ;  for  instance — Ninon  de  I'Enclos.  ^ 


She  spake  some  words  to  her  attendants,  who 
Composed  a  choir  of  girls,  ten  or  a  dosen. 

And  were  all  clad  alike ;  like  Juan,  too. 
Who  wore  their  uniform,  by  Baba  chosen ; 

They  formed  a  very  nymph-like  looking  crew,  & 
Which  might  have  called  Diana's  chorus  "  cousin,** 

As  &r  as  outward  show  may  correspond ; 

I  won't  be  bail  for  any  thing  beyond. 

C. 

They  bow*d  obeisance  and  withdrew,  retiring. 
But  not  by  the  same  door  through  which  came  in 

Baba  and  Juan,  which  last  stood  admiring. 
At  some  smsil  distance,  all  he  saw  within 

I      T"  Ai  VcniuroM  from  ocean  ~  bent  on  them 

With  a  (v-rcadiinf  glance,  a  Paphian  piOr."— M8.] 

*  ['*  But  tboro  art  forrai  which  Time  adorns,  not  wetri. 

And  to  which  beauty  obstinately  cllnft."  _  MS.] 

*  {**  With  regard  to  the  queen't  person,  aU  contemporary 
author*  iigr«o  In  aacribing  to  Mary  th«  utmost  beauty  of 
countenance,  and  elegance  of  shape,  of  which  the  human  form 
is  capable.  Her  hair  was  black  ;  her  eyes  were  a  dark  grey  ; 
her  complexion  was  exquisitely  fine ;  and  her  hands  and 
arms  remarluU>lT  delicate,  both  as  to  shape  and  colour.  Her 
stature  was  of  a  neiKbt  that  roce  to  the  majestic.  She  danced, 
walked,  and  rode  with  equal  grace.  Her  taste  for  music  was 
Just,  and  she  both  sang  and  piared  upon  the  lute  with  un- 
common skill.  No  man,  says  Brantome,  erer  beheld  her 
person  without  admiration  and  lore,  or  will  read  her  history 
without  sorrow."— RoBiaTSON.] 

*  [Mademoiselle  do  TEnclot,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her 
wit,  her  gallantry,  and,  abore  all,  for  the  extraordinary 
length  of  time  during  which  she  preserred  her  attractions. 
She  iotrieued  with  the  young  gentlemen  of  three  genera- 
tions,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  grandson  of  her  own  among 
her  lOTcrs.  See  the  works  of  Madame  de  S£v1gne,  Voltaire, 
Ac.  ice.  for  copious  particulars  of  her  life.  The  BiograpUe 
UniveraelU  says— "In  her  old  age,  her  house  was  toe  ren- 
desTous  of  the  most  disdnguithcd  persons.  Scarroo  con- 
sulted her  on  his  romance*,  St.  Evremond  on  his  poems, 
Molidre  on  his  comedies,  Fontenelle  on  his  dialogues,  and  La 
Rochefoucauit  on  his  maxims.  Coligny,  Sivigni,  Sec.  were 
her  lorers  and  friends.  At  her  death,  in  1705,  and  in  her 
ninetieth  year,  she  bequeathed  to  Voltaire  a  considerable 
sum,  to  expend  in  hooka."] 
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This  strange  saloon,  much  fitted  for  inspiring 

Marvel  and  pnJse ;  for  both  or  none  things  win ; 
And  I  must  say,  I  ne'er  could  see  the  very 
Great  happiness  of  the  **  NU  Admlr&ri.''0 

CL 
*'  Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I  know 

(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray?,  needs  few  flowen  of 
speech) 
To  make  men  happy,  or  to  keep  them  so ;  ** 

(So  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech). 
Thus  Horace  wrote  we  all  know  long  ago ; 

And  thus  Pope>  quotes  the  precept  to  re-teach 
From  his  translation ;  but  had  none  aduurtd^ 
Would  Pope  have  sung,  or  Horsce  been  inspired  ?  9 

cn. 

Baba,  when  all  the  damsels  vrere  withdrawn, 
Motion*d  to  Juan  to  approach,  and  then 

A  second  time  desired  him  to  kneel  down. 
And  kiss  the  hidy*s  foot ;  which  maxim  when 

He  heard  repeated,  Juan  with  a  fh>wn 
Drew  himself  up  to  his  ftill  height  again. 

And  said,  **  It  grieved  him,  but  he  could  not  stoop 

To  any  shoe,  unless  it  shod  the  Pope.** 

cm. 

Baba,  indignant  at  this  ill-timed  pride. 
Made  fierce  remonstrances,  and  then  a  threat 

He  mutter'd  (but  the  last  was  given  aside) 
About  a  bowstring — quite  in  vain ;  not  yet 

Would  Juan  bend,  though  t  were  to  Mahomet*s  bride  i 
There  *s  nothing  In  the  world  like  ttiquetf 

In  kingly  chambers  or  imperial  halls. 

As  also  at  the  race  and  county  balls. 

CIV. 
He  stood  like  Atlas,  with  a  world  of  words 

About  his  ears,  uid  nathless  would  not  bend ; 
The  blood  of  all  his  line's  Castilian  lords 

BoU'd  in  his  veins,  and  rather  than  descend 
To  stain  his  pedigree  a  thousand  swords 

A  thousand  times  of  him  had  made  an  end; 
At  length  perceiving  the  *'/oof  could  not  stand, 
Baba  proposed  that  he  should  kiss  the  hand. 

*  T"  Her  (kir  maids  were  ranged  below  the  solh,  and,  to  the 
number  of  twenty,  were  all  dreased  in  fine  light  '*««*»«*'Tx 
brocaded  with  sUrer.  Tber  put  me  In  mUid  or  the  pictures 
of  the  ancient  nymphs,  l  did  not  think  all  nature  could 
have  ftimished  such  a  scene  of  beauty,*'  Ikew— Laot  H  W. 

MOMTAOC] 

*  ["  Nil  admirari,  prope  res  eat  una,  Nnmid, 

Solaque  qua  poaslt  fkcere  et  serrare  beatum.**  ^  Hoc. 
lib.  1.  epist  t1.] 

r  [The  **  Murray  "  of  Pope  was  the  great  Earl  Mansfield.] 

*  ['*  Not  to  admire,  ia  aU  the  art  I  Know 

To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so, 

(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray,  needs  no  flowers  of  speech, 

8o  take  it  in  the  rery  words  of  Creech."}]. 

*  ['*  I  maintained  that  Horace  was  wrong  In  placing  happi- 
ness in mU admirari^  for  tliat  1  thought admlradon  one orthe 
most  agreeable  of  all  our  feelings ;  and  I  recretted  that  I  had 
lost  much  of  my  disposition  to  admire,  whicn  people  generally 
do  as  they  advance  in  life.  **  Sir,'*  said  Johnson.**  as  a  man  ad- 
Tances  in  life,  he  gets  what  is  better  than  admiration  ^Judg- 
ment,  to  estimate  things  at  their  true  value."  I  still  insisted 
that  admiration  was  more  pleasing  than  judgment,  as  lore  is 
more  pleasing  tlum  friendship.  The  feeling  of  fHendshtp  Is  like 
that  of  being  comfortably  filled  with  roast  beef ;  love,  like  being 
enlivened  with  cbamnagne.  Joh.sson,  **  No,  Sir ;  admiration 
and  love  are  like  being  intoxicated  with  champaene ;  Judg- 
ment  and  friendship  flke  being  enlivened,  waller  has  hit 
upon  the  same  thought  with  you ;  but  I  don't  beliere  you 
have  borrowed  from  Waller.**  —  Boiwcu.,  vol.  v.  p.3U6. 
edtL  1835.] 
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cv. 

Here  was  ui  honourable  compromise, 

A  half-way  house  of  diplomatic  rest. 
Where  they  might  meet  in  much  more  peaceful  guise ; 

And  Juan  now  his  willingnen  ezpreit. 
To  use  all  fit  and  proper  courtesies. 

Adding,  that  this  was  commonest  and  best. 
For  through  the  South,  the  custom  stiU  commands 
The  gentleman  to  kiss  the  lady*s  hands. 

CVI. 
And  he  advanced,  though  with  but  a  bad  grace, 

Though  on  more  ihorough-brtd  >  or  fidrer  fingers 
No  lips  e'er  left  their  transitory  trace : 

On  such  as  these  the  lip  too  fondly  lingers. 
And  for  one  kiss  would  fsdn  imprint  a  brace, 

Ai  yott  will  see,  if  she  you  lore  shall  bring  hers 
In  contact ;  and  sometimes  even  a  fidr  stranger's 
An  almost  twelvemonth's  constancy  endangers. 

cvn. 

The  lady  eyed  him  o*er  and  o*er,  and  bade 
Baba  retire,  which  he  obey'd  in  style. 

As  If  well  used  to  the  retreating  trade ; 

And  taking  hints  in  good  part  all  the  while. 

He  whisper'd  Juan  not  to  be  afhiid. 

And  looking  on  him  with  a  sort  of  smile, 

Took  leave,  with  such  a  fiu:e  of  satisibction. 

As  good  men  wear  who  have  done  a  virtuous  action. 

cvin. 

When  he  was  gone,  there  was  sudden  change : 
I  know  not  what  might  be  the  lady's  thought. 

But  o'er  her  bright  brow  flash'd  a  tumult  strange. 
And  into  her  clear  cheek  the  blood  was  brought, 

Blood-red  as  sunset  summer  clouds  which  range 
The  verge  of  Heaven ;  and  in  her  large  eyes  wrought 

A  mixture  of  sensations,  might  be  scaun'd. 

Of  half  voluptuousness  and  half  command. 

CIX. 

Her  form  had  all  the  softness  of  her  sex. 

Her  features  all  the  sweetness  of  the  devil. 
When  he  put  on  the  cherub  to  perplex 

Eve,  and  paved  (God  knows  how)  the  road  to  evil ; 
The  sun  himself  was  scarce  more  fltee  fh>m  specks 

Than  she  fh>m  aught  at  which  the  eye  could  cavil ; 
Yet,  somehow,  there  was  something  somewhere  want- 
As  if  she  rather  ordered  than  was  grantiuff,  —      [ing, 

ex. 

Something  Imperial,  or  imperious,  threw 
A  chain  o'er  all  she  did ;  that  is,  a  chain 

Was  thrown  as  *t  were  about  the  neck  of  you — 
And  rapture's  self  will  seem  almost  a  indn 

With  aught  which  looks  like  despotism  in  view : 
Our  souls  at  least  are  free,  and  tis  in  vain 

We  would  against  them  make  the  flesh  obey — 

The  spirit  in  the  end  will  have  its  way. 

CXL 
Her  very  smile  was  haughty,  though  so  sweet ; 

Her  very  nod  was  not  an  inclination ; 
There  was  a  self-will  even  in  her  small  feet. 

As  though  they  were  quite  conscious  of  her  station — 
They  trod  as  upon  necks ;  and  to  complete 

Her  state  (it  is  the  custom  of  her  nation), 
A  poniard  deck'd  her  girdle,  as  the  sign 
She  was  a  sultan's  bride,  (thank  Heaven,  not  mine  I) 

1  There  U  nothing,  perhapt,  more  distinctive  of  birth 
than  the  hand.  It  li  almost  the  onljr  sign  of  blood  which  arU- 
tocrary  can  generate.    [Sec  antif  p.  644.} 
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CXIL 
**  To  hear  and  to  obey**  had  been  fhm  birth 

The  law  of  all  around  her;  to  ftdfU 
All  phantasies  which  yielded  Joy  or  mirth. 

Had  been  her  slaves*  chief  pleasure,  as  her  wfll ; 
Her  blood  was  high,  her  beauty  scarce  of  earth : 

Judge,  then,  if  her  caprices  e'er  stood  still ; 
Had  she  but  been  a  Christian,  I*ve  a  notion 
Wc  should  have  found  out  the  **  perpetual  motion.* 

cxnL 

Whate'cr  she  saw  and  coveted  was  brooght ; 

Whate'er  she  did  not  see,  if  she  supposed 
It  might  be  seen,  with  diligence  was  sought,  [closed: 

And  when  'twas  found  straightway  the  hiytfn 
There  was  no  end  unto  the  things  she  bought. 

Nor  to  the  trouble  which  her  flmdes  cuised ; 
Tet  even  her  tyranny  had  such  a  grace. 
The  women  pojdon'd  all  except  her  ftee. 

CXIV. 

Juan,  the  latest  of  her  whims,  had  canght 
Her  eye  In  passing  on  his  way  to  sale; 

She  order'd  him  directly  to  be  bought, 
And  Baba,  who  had  ne'er  been  known  to  fldl 

In  any  kind  of  mischief  to  be  wrought, 
At  all  such  auctions  knew  how  to  prevail : 

She  had  no  prudence,  hot  he  had ;  and  this 

Explains  the  garb  wblch  Juan  took  amfss. 

CXV. 
His  youth  and  features  (kvour'd  the  diiguise. 

And,  should  you  ask  how  she,  a  saltan's  bride. 
Could  risk  or  compass  such  strange  phantasies, 

This  I  must  leave  sultanas  to  decide : 
Emperors  are  only  husbands  in  wives'  eyes. 

And  kings  and  consorts  oft  are  mystified,  > 
As  we  may  ascertain  with  due  precision. 
Some  by  experience,  others  by  traditioiL 

CXVI. 
But  to  the  main  point,  where  we  have  been  tending:  — 

She  now  conceived  all  difilculties  past. 
And  deem'd  herself  extremely  condescending 

When,  being  made  her  property  at  last. 
Without  more  preface,  in  her  blue  eyes  blending 

Passion  and  power,  a  glance  on  him  she  cast. 
And  merely  saying,  "  Christian,  canst  thou  love  ?  ** 
Conceived  that  phrase  was  quite  enou^  to  move. 

cxvn. 

And  so  it  was,  in  proper  time  and  place ; 

But  Juan,  who  had  still  hb  mind  o'erflowing 
With  Haidte'a  isle  and  soft  Ionian  fiu^ 

Felt  the  warm  blood,  which  in  his  fhoD  was  growing. 
Rush  back  upon  his  heart,  which  fill'd  apace. 

And  left  his  cheeks  as  pale  as  snowdrops  blowing : 
These  words  went  through  his  soul  like  Arab-spears, 
So  that  he  spoke  not,  but  burst  into  tears. 

CXV  III. 
She  was  a  good  deal  shock'd ;  not  shock*d  at  tears. 

For  women  shed  and  use  tiiem  at  their  liking ; 
But  there  is  something  when  man's  eye  appears 

Wet,  still  more  disagreeable  and  striking : 
A  woman's  tear-drop  melts,  a  man's  half  sears, 

Like  molten  lead,  as  if  you  thrust  a  pike  in 
His  heart  to  force  it  out,  for  (to  be  shorter) 
To  them  'tis  a  relief,  to  us  a  torture. 

*  [**  And  husbands  now  and  thco  an  mystili«i.**  ~  BtS.] 
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CXIX 

And  she  would  lUTe  consoled,  but  knew  not  how : 
Hmving  no  equals,  nothing  which  had  e'er 

Infected  her  with  sympathy  till  now, 

And  never  having  dreamt  what  'twas  to  bear 

▲ught  of  a  serious,  sorrowing  kind,  although 
There  might  arise  some  pouting  petty  care 

To  cross  her  brow,  she  wonder'd  how  so  near 

Her  eye  another's  eyes  could  shed  a  tear. 

cxz. 

But  nature  teaches  more  than  power  can  spoil,  * 
And,  when  a  ttronff  although  a  strange  sensation 

Moves — female  hearts  are  such  a  genial  soil. 
For  kinder  feelings,  whatsoe'er  their  nation. 

They  naturally  pour  the  "  wine  and  oil," 
Samaritans  in  every  situation ; 

And  thus  Oulbeyaz,  though  she  knew  not  why, 

Felt  an  odd  glistening  moisture  in  her  eye. 

CXXL 
But  tears  must  stop  like  all  things  else ;  and  soon 

Juan,  who  for  an  instant  had  been  moved 
To  such  a  sorrow  by  the  Intrusive  tone 

Of  one  who  dared  to  ask  if  «  he  Aorf  loved," 
Call'd  back  the  stoic  to  his  eyes,  which  shone 

Bright  with  the  very  weakness  he  reproved ; 
And  although  sensitive  to  beauty,  he 
Fdt  most  indignant  still  at  not  being  ftee. 

cxxn. 

Gulbeyas,  for  the  first  time  in  her  days. 
Was  much  embarrass'd,  never  having  met 

In  all  her  life  with  aught  save  prayers  and  pialse ; 
And  as  she  also  risk'd  her  life  to  get 

Him  whom  she  meant  to  tutor  in  love's  ways 
Into  a  comfortable  tete-i-t^te. 

To  lose  the  hour  would  make  her  quite  a  martyr, 

And  they  had  wasted  now  almost  a  quarter. 

I  also  would  suggest  the  fitting  time. 
To  gentlemen  in  any  such  like  case. 

That  is  to  say — in  a  meridian  dime. 
With  us  there  is  more  law  given  to  the  chase. 

But  here  a  small  delay  forms  a  great  crime : 
So  recollect  that  the  eztremest  grace 

Is  just  two  minutes  for  your  declaration — 

A  moment  more  would  hurt  your  reputation. 


Her  brow  grew  black,  but  she  would  not  upbraid, 
Thatbdng  the  last  thing  a  proud  woman  tries ; 
She  rose,  and  pausing  one  chaste  moment,  threw 
Herself  upon  his  breast,  and  there  she  grew. 

CXXVL 
This  was  an  awkward  test,  as  Juan  found* 

But  he  was  steel'd  by  sorrow,  wrath,  and  pride : 
With  gentle  force  her  white  arms  he  unwound, 

And  seated  her  all  drooping  by  his  side. 
Then  rising  haughtily  he  glanced  around. 

And  looking  coldly  in  her  fiice,  he  cried, 
"  The  prison'd  eagle  will  not  pair,  nor  I 
Serve  a  sultana's  sensual  phantasy. 

CXXVIL 
**  Thou  ask'st,  if  I  can  love  ?  be  this  the  proof 

How  much  I  have  loved  —  that  I  love  not  tket  I 
In  this  vile  garb,  the  distaif,  web,  and  woof. 

Were  fitter  for  me :  Love  is  for  the  free ! 
I  am  not  daulcd  by  this  splendid  roof; 

Whate'er  thy  power,  and  great  it  seems  to  be ; 
Heads  bow,  knees  bend,  eyes  watch  around  a  throne. 
And  hands  obey  —  our  hearts  are  still  om-  own.** 

cxxvni. 

This  was  a  truth  to  us  extremely  trite ; 

Not  so  to  her,  who  ne'er  had  heard  such  things  : 
She  deem'd  her  least  command  must  yield  delight. 

Earth  being  only  made  for  queens  and  kings. 
If  hearts  lay  on  the  left  side  or  the  right 

She  hardly  knew,  to  such  perfection  brings 
Legitimacy  its  bom  votaries,  when 
Aware  of  their  due  royal  rights  o'er  men. 

CXXCL 
Besides,  as  has  been  said,  she  was  so  fidr 

As  even  in  a  much  humbler  lot  had  made 
A  kingdom  or  conftision  any  where. 

And  also^  as  may  be  presumed,  she  laid 
Some  stress  on  charms,  which  seldom  are,  if  e*er. 

By  their  possessors  thrown  into  the  shade  i 
She  thought  hers  gave  a  double  "  right  divine ; " 

And  half  of  that  opinion 's  also  mine. 


Juan's  was  good ;  and  might  have  been  still  better, 

But  he  had  got  Haid^  into  his  head : 
However  strange,  he  could  not  yet  forget  her, 

Which  made  him  seem  exceedingly  ill-bred. 
Oulbeyax,  who  look'd  on  him  as  her  debtor 

For  having  had  hfan  to  her  palace  led. 
Began  to  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  and  then 
Grow  deadly  pale,  and  then  blush  beck  again. 

CXXV. 
At  length.  In  an  Imperial  way,  she  laid 

Her  hand  on  his,  and  bending  on  him  eyes. 
Which  needed  not  an  empire  to  persuade, 

Look'd  into  his  for  love,  where  none  replies : 

I  r**  But  nature  teaches  what  power  cannot  ipoll. 

And.  thoufh  it  was  a  new  and  strange  lensatloo. 
Young  female  hearts  are  such  a  genial  •oil 
For  kinder  feelings,  she  forgot  her  station."—  MS.) 

s  [In  Fielding's  norel  of  Joseph  Andrews.] 

>  f"  But  If  my  boy  with  virtue  be  endued, 
^  What  harm  wiU  beauty  do  him  ?    Nay.  what  good  ? 
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Bcmcmber,  or  (if  you  can  not)  imagine, 
Te    who  have  kept  your  chastity  when  young. 

While  some  more  desperate  dowager  has  been  waging 
Love  with  you,  and  been  In  the  dog-days  stnng 

By  your  reftisal,  recollect  her  raging  I 
Or  recollect  all  that  was  said  or  sung 

On  such  a  subject ;  then  suppose  the  fiice 

Of  a  young  downright  beau^  in  this  case. 

CXXXL 

Suppose, — but  you  already  have  supposed. 
The  spouse  of  Potiphar,  the  Lady  Booby,  * 

Phsedra>,  and  all  which  story  has  disclosed 
Of  good  examples ;  pity  that  so  few  by 

Poets  and  private  tutors  are  exposed, 

To  educate — ye  youth  of  Europe  —  you  by  I 

But  when  you  have  supposed  the  few  we  know, 

Tou  can't  suppose  Gulbeyas*  angry  brow. 

Say.  what  arall'd,  of  old.  to  Theseus*  son. 

The  stem  resolve  ?  what  to  Bellerophon  ?— 

O,  then  did  Phasdra  redden,  then  her  pride 

Took  nre  to  be  so  stedfastly  denied  ! 

Then,  loo.  did  Sthcnobaea  glow  wiih  sl»me. 

And  both  burst  forth  with  unextinguish'd  Oame!  — Juv. 
The  adventures  of  HIppolltus.  the  son  of  Theseus,  and  BeU 
Icrophon  aro  well  known.    They  were  accised  of  incontl- 
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CXXXTL 
A,  tigress  robVd  of  young,  a  lioness. 

Or  any  interesting  beast  of  prey, 
Are  similes  at  hand  for  the  distress 

Of  ladies  who  can  not  have  their  own  wiy ; 
But  though  ray  turn  will  not  be  served  with  less. 

These  don*t  express  one  half  what  I  should  say : 
For  what  is  stealing  young  ones,  few  or  many, 
To  cutting  short  their  hopes  of  having  any  ? 

cxxxm. 

The  love  of  offspring's  nature's  general  law, 

From  tigresses  and  cubs  to  ducks  and  ducklings ; 

There's  nothing  whets  the  beak,  or  arms  the  claw 
Like  an  invasion  of  their  babes  and  sucklings ; 

And  all  who  have  seen  a  human  nursery,  saw  [lings ; 
How  Rtothers  love  their  children's  squalls  and  chuck- 

This  strong  extreme  eff'ect  (to  tire  no  longer 

Tour  patience)  shows  the  cause  must  still  be  stronger. 

CZXXIV. 

If  I  said  fire  flash'd  Arom  Gulbeyas*  eyes, 

*T  were  nothing  —  fbr  her  eyes  flash'd  always  fire ; 

Or  said  her  cheeks  assumed  the  deepest  dyes, 
I  should  but  bring  disgrace  upon  the  dyer, 

So  supernatural  was  her  passion's  rise ; 
For  ne'er  till  now  she  knew  a  check*d  desire  : 

Even  ye  who  know  what  a  check'd  woman  is 

(Enough,  God  knows  I)  would  much  fall  short  of  this. 

cxxxv. 

Her  rage  was  but  a  minute's,  and  'twas  well  — 
A  moment's  more  had  slain  her ;  but  the  while 

It  lasted  'twas  like  a  short  glimpse  of  hell : 
Nought's  more  sublime  than  energetic  bile. 

Though  horrible  to  see  yet  grand  to  •teU, 
Like  ocean  warring  'gainst  a  rocky  isle  ; 

And  the  deep  passions  flashing  through  her  form 

Made  her  a  beautiful  embodied  storm. 

CXXXVL 
A  vulgar  tempest 't  were  to  a  typhoon 

To  match  a  common  ftiry  with  her  rage, 
And  yet  she  did  not  want  to  reach  the  moon,  > 

Like  moderate  Hotspur  on  the  immortal  page  ;  > 
Her  anger  pitch'd  into  a  lower  tune. 

Perhaps  the  &ult  of  her  soft  sex  and  age  — 
Her  wish  was  but  to  "  kill,  kiU,  kill,"  like  Lear's,  ' 
And  then  her  thirst  of  blood  was  quench'd  in  tears. 

C2ULX.VIL 

A  storm  it  raged,  and  like  the  storm  it  pass'd, 

Poss'd  without  words  —  in  fact  she  could  not  speak ; 

And  then  her  sex's  shame  ^  broke  in  at  last, 
A  sentiment  till  then  in  her  but  weak. 

But  now  it  flow'd  in  natural  and  fiist. 
As  water  through  an  xmexpected  leak. 

For  she  felt  himibled  —  and  humiliation 

Is  sometimes  good  for  people  in  her  station. 

neac«,  bjr  the  women  whose  fnordinate  passions  they  had  re* 
Aised  to  gratify  at  the  expense  of  their  dutr,  and  sacrificed 
to  the  fatal  credulltj  of  the  husbands  of  the  disappointed  fair 
ones.  It  is  very  probable  that  both  the  stories  are  founded 
on  the  Scripture  account  of  Joseph  and  FoUphar's  wife. — 
GirroKO.] 

1  [**  By  hearen  I  mcthfnks,  it  were  an  easj  leap, 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-Caced  moon."  — 
flasfy  IF.} 

*  r**  Like  natural  Shakspeare  on  the  immortal  page."  — 
MS.J 
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It  teaches  them  that  they  are  flesh  and  bloody 
It  also  gently  hints  to  them  that  othtn. 

Although  of  day,  are  yet  not  quite  of  mod ; 
That  urns  and  pipkins  are  but  fkigHe  hrothers. 

And  works  of  the  same  pottery,  bad  or  good* 

Though  not  all  bom  of  the  samoslrcs  and  motfaen : 

It  teaches  —  Heaven  knows  only  wfaal  it  feMbes* 

But  sometimes  it  may  mend,  and  often  readies. 

CTXXTX, 
Her  flrst  thought  was  to  cut  off  Juan*h  head  ; 

Her  second,  to  cut  only  his — aoquaintaiicr ; 
Her  third,  to  ask  him  where  he  had  been  bred ; 

Her  fourth,  to  rally  him  into  repentance ; 
Her  fifth,  to  call  her  maids  and  go  to  bed ; 

Her  sixth,  to  stab  herself;  her  seventh,  to  aentence 
The  lash  to  Baba:  —  but  her  grand  resooree 
Was  to  sit  down  again,  and  ciy  of  course. 

CXL. 
She  thought  to  stab  herself,  but  then  she  had 

The  dagger  close  at  hand,  which  made  It  awkward  ; 
For  Eastern  stays  are  little  made  to  pad. 

So  that  a  poniard  pierces  If  'tis  stu^  hard : 
She  thought  of  killing  Juan  —  but,  poor  lad  1 

Though  he  deserved  it  well  for  being  so  backwird. 
The  cutting  off  his  head  was  not  the  art 
Most  likely  to  attain  her  aim  —  his  heut 

CXLL 
Juan  was  moved:  he  had  made  xxp  his  mind 

To  be  impaled,  or  quarter'd  as  a  dish 
For  dogs,  or  to  be  slain  with  pangs  refined. 

Or  thrown  to  lions,  or  made  baits  fat  fish. 
And  thus  heroically  stood  resign'd. 

Rather  than  sin — except  to  his  own  wish : 
But  all  hb  great  preparatives  for  dying 
Dissolved  like  snow  before  a  woman  OTlng. 

CZLIL 
As  through  his  palms  Bob  Acres'  valour  oosed, » 

So  Juan's  virtue  ebb'd,  I  know  not  how ; 
And  first  he  wonder'd  why  he  had  reftiaed ; 

And  then,  if  matters  could  be  made  i^  now ; 
And  next  his  savage  virtue  he  accused. 

Just  as  a  friar  may  accuse  his  vow. 
Or  as  a  dame  repents  her  of  her  oath. 
Which  mostly  ends  in  some  small  breach  of  both. 

CXLIIL 
So  he  began  to  stammer  some  excuses ; 

But  words  are  not  enough  in  such  a  matter. 
Although  you  borrow'd  all  that  e'er  the  muses 

Have  sung,  or  even  a  Dandy's  dandiest  chatter. 
Or  all  the  figures  Castlereagh  abuses  ;  • 

Just  as  a  languid  smile  began  to  flatter 
His  peace  was  making,  but  before  he  ventured 
Further,  old  Baba  rather  briskly  enter'd. 

*  [**  And  when  I  have  stolen  upon  these  sona4n  law, 

Then  kill.  kiU,  kiU,  kill,  kill,  km.'*.-£Mr.] 

*  ["  A  woman  scom*d  is  pitiless  as  fate. 

For,  there,  the  dread  of  shame  adds  stings  to  hate.*'— 

GirroBirs  JwcmI.] 

*  ["  Yes,  mj  Talour  Is  certahily  gofag  I  ft  Is  sacaUng  off  I 
I  feel  it  otmiiffft  as  tt  were,  at  the  pahns  of  my  hands  1  **  — 
SataiDAM't  RivaU.] 

*  f"  Or  an  the  stuff  which  utter'd  by  the  *  Blocs '  is.**  — 
MS.] 
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CXLT7, 
**  Bride  of  the  Sun  I  and  SUter  of  the  Moon  1  ** 

(*T  was  thus  he  spake,)  *' and  Empress  of  the  Earth  ! 
Whose  flnown  would  put  the  spheres  all  out  of  tune. 

Whose  smile  makes  all  the  planets  dance  with  mirUi, 
Your  slave  brings  tidings  — *  he  hopes  not  too  soon  — 

Which  your  sublime  attention  may  be  worth  : 
The  Sun  himself  has  sent  me  like  a  ray. 
To  hint  that  he  is  coming'  up  this  way.'* 

CXLV. 
**  Is  it,**  ezclaim'd  Gulbeyas,  **  as  you  say? 

I  wish  to  heaven  he  would  not  shine  till  morning  i 
But  bid  my  women  form  the  milky  way.        [ing^-^ 

Hence,  my  old  comet  1  give  the  stars  due  wam- 
And,  Christian !  mingle  with  them  as  you  may, 

And  as  you  *d  have  me  pardon  your  past  scorn- 
ing  " 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a  himiming 

Sound,  and  then  by  a  ciy,  ** The  Sultan's  coming  \** 

CXLVI. 
First  came  her  damsels,  a  decorous  file. 

And  then  his  Highness*  eunuchs,  black  and  white ; 
The  train  might  reach  a  quarter  of  a  mile  : 

His  mojesty  was  always  so  polite 
As  to  announce  his  visits  a  long  while 

Before  he  came,  especially  at  night ; 
For  being  the  last  wife  of  the  Emperour, 
She  was  of  course  the  fkvourite  of  the  four. 

CXLYTL 
His  Highness  was  a  man  of  solemn  port, 

Shawl'd  to  the  nose,  and  bearded  to  the  eyes, 
Snatch'd  fh>m  a  prison  to  preside  at  court. 

His  lately  bowstrung  brother  caused  his  rise ; 
He  was  as  good  a  sovereign  of  the  sort 

As  any  mention'd  in  the  histories 
Of  Cantemir,  or  KnoIlSs,  where  few  shine 
Save  Solyman,  the  glory  of  their  line.  * 

CXLYin. 
He  went  to  mosque  in  state,  and  said  his  prayers 

With  more  than  **  Oriental  scrupulosity  ;**> 
He  left  to  his  vizier  all  state  affUrs, 

And  show'd  but  little  royal  curiosity ; 
I  know  not  if  he  had  domestic  cares  — 

No  process  proved  connubial  animosity ; 
Four  wives  and  twice  five  hundred  maids,  unseen. 
Were  ruled  as  calmly  as  a  Christian  queen.  < 

OZLIX. 
If  now  and  then  there  happen'd  a  slight  slip. 

Little  was  heard  of  crlxninal  or  crime  ; 
The  story  scarcely  pass'd  a  single  Up  — 

The  sack  and  sea  had  settled  all  in  time, 

1  ["  But  prithee—  get  my  women  in  th«  way. 

That  all  the  itara  maj  gleam  with  due  adomlng."— • 

MS. J 

*  It  maj  not  be  nnworthr  of  remark,  that  Bacon,  In  his 
euAj  on  '*  Empire/*  hints  that  Soljrman  was  the  last  of  his 
line :  on  what  authorltj,  I  know  not  These  are  his  words : — 
"  The  destruction  of  Mustapha  was  so  fatal  to  Soljnnan's 
line ;  as  the  succession  of  the  Turks  from  Soljrman  until  this 
dnv  is  suspected  to  b^  untrue,  and  of  strange  blood ;  for  that 
Seifmus  the  Mwond  was  thought  to  be  supposititious.'*  But 
Bacon,  in  his  historical  authorities.  Is  often  inaccurate.  I  could 
give  half  adosen  Instance*  from  his  Apophthegms  onljr.  [See 
Appkndix  :  Don  Juan,  cuico  ▼.] 

*  [Gibbon.] 

<       [**  B<H:ause  he  kept  them  wrapt  up  in  his  closet,  he 
Ruled  four  wires  and  ttreWe  hunored  whores,  unseen, 
More  casilv  than  Christian  kings  one  queen." —  MS.] 

*  ["  There  entled  many  a  fair  Sultana's  trip : 

The  Public  knew  no  more  than  does  this  rlijrme  ; 
No  printed  scandals  flew,  — the  fish,  of  coarse. 
Were  better— while  the  morals  were  no  worse." — MS.] 


& 


From  which  the  secret  nobody  could  rip : 

The  Public  knew  no  more  than  does  this  rhyme ; 
No  scandals  made  the  daily  press  a  cune  — 
Morals  were  better,  and  the  flsh  no  worse.  * 

CL. 

He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  moon  was  round, 
Was  also  certain  that  the  earth  was  square. 

Because  he  had  Joumey'd  fifty  miles,  and  found 
No  sign  that  it  was  circular  any  where ; 

His  empire  also  was  without  a  bound : 
'T  is  true,  a  little  troubled  here  and  there. 

By  rebel  pachas,  and  encroaching  giaours, 

But  then  they  never  came  to  **  the  Seven  Towers  ;**0 

CLL 

Except  in  shape  of  envoys,  who  were  sent 

To  lodge  there  when  a  war  broke  out,  according 

To  the  true  law  of  nationa,  which  ne'er  meant 
Those  scoundrels,  who  have  never  had  a  swonl  in 

Their  dirty  diplomatic  hands,  to  vent 

Their  spleen  in  making  strife,  and  safely  wording 

Their  lies,  ydep'd  despatches,  without  risk  or 

The  singeing  of  a  single  inky  whisker. 

CLIL 
He  had  fifty  daughters  and  four  doien  sons. 

Of  whom  all  such  as  came  of  age  were  stow'd. 
The  former  in  a  palace,  where  like  nuns 

They  lived  till  some  Bashaw  was  sent  abroad. 
When  she,  whose  turn  it  was,  was  wed  at  once. 

Sometimes  at  six  yean  old? — though  this  seems 
odd, 
'T  is  true ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  Bashaw 
Must  make  a  present  to  his  sire  in  law. 

CLHL 
His  sons  were  kept  in  prison,  till  they  grew 

Of  years  to  fill  a  bowstring  or  the  throne. 
One  or  the  other,  but  which  of  the  two 

Could  yet  be  known  unto  the  &tes  alone ; 
Meantime  the  education  they  went  through 

Was  princely,  as  the  prooik  have  always  shown : 
So  that  the  hdr  apparent  still  was  found 
No  less  deserving  to  be  hang*d  than  crown'd. 

CLIV. 
His  Mi^esty  saluted  his  fourth  spouse 

With  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  rank. 
Who  clear'd  her  sparkling  eyes  and  smooth'd  her  brows, 

Ai  suits  a  matron  who  has  play'd  a  prank ; 
These  must  seem  doubly  mindftil  of  their  vows, 

To  save  the  credit  of  their  breaking  bank : 
To  no  men  are  such  cordial  greetings  given. 
As  those  whose  wives  have  made  them  fit  for  heaven. 

*  [The  state  prison  of  Constantinople,  In  which  the  Porte 
shuts  up  the  ministers  of  hostile  powers  who  are  dilatory  In 
taking  their  departure,  under  pretence  of  protecting  them 
from  the  Insults  of  the  mob.  —  Hops. 

We  attempted  to  visit  the  Seven  Towers,  but  were  stopped 
at  the  entrance,  and  Infonned  that  without  a  firman  It  was 
inaccessible  to  strangers.  It  was  supposed  that  Count  Bu- 
lukoir,  the  Russian  minister,  would  be  the  last  of  the  Afosrs- 
sqfirt,  or  imperial  hostages,  confined  In  this  fortress  t  but 
since  the  year  I7M,  M.  Ruflln  and  manf  of  the  French  have 
been  Imprisoned  in  the  same  place ;  and  the  dungeons  were 
gaping,  it  seems,  for  the  sacred  persons  of  the  gentlemen 
composing  his  Britannic  Majesty's  mission,  previous  to  the 
rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte  in  1809.— 

HoOHOCSB.] 

'  ['*  The  princess'*  (Sulta  A»nu,  daughter  of  Achmet 
in.)  "exclaimed  against  the  barbarity  of  the  institution 
which,  at  six  years  old,  had  put  her  In  the  power  of  a  decrepit 
old  man,  who,  by  treating  her  like  a  child,  had  only  inspired 
disgust."  —  Da  ToTT.] 
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CLV. 

His  Highness  cast  around  his  great  black  eyes. 
And  looking,  as  he  always  look'd,  perceived 

Juan  amongst  the  damsels  In  disguise. 

At  which  he  seem'd  no  whit  surprised  nor  grieved, 

But  just  remark'd  with  air  sedate  and  wise. 
While  still  a  fluttering  sigh  Oulbeyas  heaved, 

**  I  see  you've  bought  another  girl ;  *tis  pity 

That  a  mere  Christian  should  be  half  so  pretty." 

CLVI. 
This  compliment,  which  drew  all  eyes  upon 

The  new-bought  virgin,  made  her  blush  and  shake. 
Her  comrades,  also,  thought  themselves  undone : 

Oh  t  Mahomet  I  that  his  Majesty  should  take 
Such  notice  of  a  giaour,  while  scarce  to  one 

Of  them  his  lips  imperial  ever  spake  I 
There  was  a  general  whisper,  toss,  and  wriggle. 
But  etiquette  forbade  them  all  to  giggle. 

CLVn. 
The  Turks  do  well  to  shut — at  least,  sometimes  — 

The  women  up — because,  in  sad  reality, 
Their  chastity  in  these  unhappy  climes 

Is  not  a  thing  of  that  astringent  quality. 
Which  in  the  North  prevents  precocious  crimes, 

And  makes  our  snow  less  pure  than  our  morality ; 
The  sun,  which  yearly  melts  the  polar  ice. 
Has  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  vice. 

CLvru. 

Thus  in  the  East  they  are  extremely  strict. 
And  wedlock  and  a  padlock  mean  the  same  ; 

Excepting  only  when  the  former  *s  pick'd 
It  ne*er  can  be  replaced  in  proper  finame ; 

I  [This  ttaasa — wblch  Lord  Byron  eompoted  in  bed,  Feb. 
27.  1821 .  Is  not  In  the  first  edition.  On  discoTerinv  the  omis* 
sion,  he  thus  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Murray  :->"  Upon  what 
principle  havejou  omitted  one  of  the  concluding  staiuas  sent 
as  an  addition  ? — because  it  ended,  I  suppose,  with  — 

*  And  do  not  link  two  rirtuous  souls  for  life 
Into  that  moral  cenUmr,  man  and  wife  ? ' 

Kow,  1  must  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  will  not  permit  any 
human  being  to  take  such  liberties  with  my  writings  because 
I  am  absent.  I  desire  the  omission  to  be  replaced.  1  hare 
read  over  the  poem  careftilly,  and  I  tell  you,  U  is  poetry. 
The  little  enrious  knot  of  parson-poets  may  say  what  they 
please :  time  will  show  that  I  am  not,  in  this  instance^  mis- 
taken."} 


>  [Blackwood  saTS, 


In  No.  LXV.,  for  June,  1822,  '*  These 
three  Cantos  (III.  IV.  V.)  are,  like  all  Byron's  poems,  and, 
by  the  war,  like  every  thing  in  this  world,  partly  good  and 
partly  bad.  In  the  particular  descriptions  ther  are  not  so 
naughty  as  their  predecessors :  indeed,  his  lordship  has  been 
so  pretty  and  well-behaved  on  the  present  occasion,  that  wo 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  work  being  detected 
among  the  thread-cases,  flower-pots,  and  cheap  tracts  that 
litter  the  drawing-room  tables  or  some  of  the  best  regulated 
families.    By  those,  however,  who  suspect  him  of 


>*  a  strange  design 


Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land. 
And  traco  it  in  this  poem  every  line,* 

it  will  be  found  as  bad  as  ever.  He  shows  his  knowledge  of 
the  world  too  openly ;  and  it  is  no  extenuation  of  this  free- 
dom that  he  does  It  playAilly.  Only  infants  can  be  shown 
naked  in  company  ;  but  his  lordship  pulls  the  very  robe-de- 
chambre  from  both  men  and  women,  and  goes  on  with  his 
exposure  as  smirkingly  as  a  barrister  cross-questioning  a 
chamber-maid  In  a  case  of  erim.  eon.  This,  as  nobody  can 
approve,  we  must  confess  is  very  t>ad.  Still,  it  is  harsh  to 
ascribe  to  wicked  motives  what  may  be  owing  to  the  tempt- 
ations of  circumstances,  or  the  headlong  impulse  of  passion. 
Even  the  worst  habits  should  be  charitably  considered,  for  they 
are  often  the  resiilt  of  the  slow  but  irresistible  force  of 
nature,  over  the  artificial  manners  and  discipline  of  society — 
the  flowing  stream  that  wastes  away  its  emtiankments. 
Man  towards  bis  fcllow-mon  should  be  at  least  compassion- 
ate ;  for  he  can  be  no  Judge  of  the  instincts  and  the  im- 
pulses of  action,  he  can  only  see  effects. 


Spoilt,  as  a  pipe  of  claret  is  when  prick*d : 

But  then  their  own  polygamy  *s  to  blame ; 
Why  don*t  they  knead  two  virtuous  souls  for  life 
Into  that  moral  centaur,  man  and  wifo  t  > 

CLIX. 
Thus  frr  our  chronicle ;  and  now  we  pause. 

Though  not  for  want  of  matter ;  but  tb  time. 
According  to  the  ancient  epic  laws, 

To  slacken  sail,  and  anchor  with  our  rhyme. 
Let  this  fifth  canto  meet  with  due  applause. 

The  sixth  shall  have  a  touch  of  the  sublime ; 
Meanwhile,  as  Homer  sometimes  sleeps,  periui^ 
Tou  'U  pardon  to  my  muse  a  few  short  naps.< 


Son  9itatt« 
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PREFACE  TO  CANTOS  VL  VBL  AND  VIIL  9 

The  details  of  the  siege  of  Ismail  in  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing cantos  (t.  e.  the  seventh  and  eighth)  are 
taken  from  a  French  Work,  entitled  *•  Histoire  de  la 
Nouvellc  Russie.  '*  ^  Some  of  the  incidents  attributed 
to  Bon  Juan  really  occurred,  partlculariy  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  saving  the  inftnt,  which  was  the 
actual  case  of  the  late  Due  de  Richelieu^,  then  a 
young  volunteer  in  the  Russian  service,  and  after- 
ward the  founder  and  benefoctor  of  Odessa  ^,  where 

*  Tremble,  dMm  wretch. 

That  hast  within  thee  undlvulged  crimes. 
Unwhipp'd  of  Justice :  Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand ; — 
lliou  perjured,  and  thou  simular  man  of  vlr^. 
Thou  art  incestuous :  Caitiff,  to  pieces  shake. 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 
Hast  practised  on  man's  life  I — Close  pent-op  guilts. 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  err 
These  dreadful  snmmoners  grace.'  "—Leer.] 
'  [Cantos  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIIL  were  written  at  Pisa,  in 
1822,  and  published  ^  Mr.  John  Hunt  in  Joly,  1823.    The 
poet's  resumption  of  Don  Juan  is  explained  in  tne  foQowing 
extract  from  nls  correspondence :  — > 

Pisa,  July  8.  1822 — "  It  is  not  impoadble  that  I  may 
have  three  or  four  cantos  of  Don  Juan  ready  by  antumn,  <»> 
a  little  later,  as  I  obtained  a  permission  fhm  mydictatreas  to 
continue  it, — provided  akooffs  it  was  to  be  more  guarded  and 
decorous  and  sentimental  m  the  contlnuatioo  than  in  the 
commencement.  How  far  these  conditfons  have  been  ful- 
filled may  be  seen,  perhaps,  by  and  by :  but  the  embarfo  waa 
only  taken  off  upon  these  stipulations.'*  ] 

4  [**  Essai  sur  1' Histoire  ancienne  et  modeme  de  la  Nou- 
velle  Rtusie,  par  le  Marquis  Gabrid  de  Castelnan."  3  ton- 
Paris,  1820.  "J 

9  ['*  Au  commencement  de  1808.  le  Due  de  Rididiea  fot 
nomm6  gouvemcur  d*  Odessa.  Quand  le  Due  vint  en  prendre 
I'administration,  ancune  me  n*y  <talt  formfe,  aucun  itablisse- 
ment  n'y  (tait  achev£.  On  y  compCalt  k  pdno  dnq  mille  ha- 
bitans :  onse  ans  plus  tard,  lorsquil  s'en  41oigna,  on  y  en 
comptait  trente-dnq  miUes.  Les  rues  (talent  tisto  an  oor- 
deau,  plant^es  d'une  double  rang  d'arbres  ;  et  Tte  y  rojait 
tons  les  ^tablissemens  qn'ezigent  le  culte,  ripstractkm,  la 
commodity,  et  mtaxo  les  plaisirs  des  haUtans.  Un  seal  Edi- 
fice public  avalt  et<  n^lige ;  le  gouvemeur,  dans  cet  oobH  de 
lui-mtaie,  ct  cette  simplicity  de  momrs,  qui  distingoaient  son 
caractdre,  n'avait  rien  voulu  changer  k  la  raodeste  habltaiion 
qu'U  avait  trouv6  en  arrlvant.  Le  commerce,  dttwrassi  d'cn- 
trares,  arait  pris  Tessor  le  plus  rapide  k  Odessa,  tandls  que 
la  security  et  la  liberty  de  conscience  y  avaient  pronpteme&t 
attir«  la  populaUon."— Aoff.  L'nrv.] 

*  [Odessa  is  a  very  interesting  place ;  and  being  the  seat  of 
government,  and  the  only  quarantine  allowed  except  CaSk 
and  Taganrog,  Is,  though  of  very  recent  erection,  already 
wealthy  and  flourishing.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  to  whose  administration,  not  to  any 
natural  advantages,  this  town  owes  its  prosperity.  —  Bisaop 
HsBEa.] 
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his  name  and  memory  can  never  cease  to  be  re- 
garded with  reverence. 

In  the  course  of  these  cantosy  a  stanza  or  two  will 
be  found  relative  to  the  late  Marquis  of  JLondonderry, 
but  written  some  time  before  his  decease.  Had  that 
penon>  oligarchy  died  with  him,  they  would  have 
been  suppressed ;  as  it  is  I  am  aware  of  nothing  in 
the  manner  of  his  death  i  or  of  his  life  to  prevent 
the  tnt  expression  of  the  opinions  of  nil  whom  his 
whole  existence  was  consumed  in  endeavouring  to 
enslave.  That  he  was  an  amiable  man  in  yrivate 
life,  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  but  with  this  the 
public  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  as  to  lamenting  his 
death,  it  will  be  time  enough  when  Ireland  has 
ceased  to  mourn  for  his  birth.  As  a  minister,  I, 
for  one  of  millions,  looked  upon  him  as  the  most 
despotic  in  intention,  and  the  weakest  In  intellect, 
that  ever  tyrannised  over  a  country.  It  Is  the  first 
time  indeed  since  the  Normans  that  England  has 
been  insulted  by  a  minitUr  (at  least)  who  could 
not  speak  English,  and  that  Parliament  permitted 
iUclf  to  be  dicUted  to  in  the  language  of  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop.  ' 

Of  the  manner  of  his  death  little  need  be  said, 
except  that  if  a  poor  radical,  such  as  Waddington  or 
Watson,  had  cut  his  throat,  he  would  have  been 
buried  in  a  cross-road,  with  the  usual  appurtenances 
of  the  stake  and  mallet  But  the  minister  was  an 
elegant  lunatic — a  sentimental  suicide  — he  merely 
cut  the  **  carotid  artery,**  (blessings  on  their  learning !) 
and  lo  i  the  pageant,  and  the  Abbey  I  and  **  the 
syllables  of  dolour  yelled  forth  '*  by  the  newspapers — 

'  [Robert,  second  Marquli  of  Londonderry,  died,  by  his 
own  hand,  at  hi«  seat  at  Kortti  Craf.  in  Kent,  in  August, 
182*4.  During  the  session  of  parliament  which  had  just 
closed,  hli  lordship  appears  to  tuTe  sunk  under  the  weiffht 
of  his  labours,  and  insanity  was  the  consequence.  The  fol- 
lowing tributes  to  his  eminent  qualities  wo  take  from  the 
leading  Tory  and  Whig  newspapers  of  the  day :  — 

"  or  high  honour,  fearless,  undaunted,  and  firm  In  his 
resolres,  he  combiaed,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  the 
fartiter  in  re  the  suaviter  n»  modo.  To  his  political  adver- 
saries (and  he  had  no  other)  he  was  at  once  open,  frank,  un- 
assuming, and  consequently  conciliatory.  He  was  happy  In 
his  union  with  a  nvj«t  amiable  consort ;  he  was  the  pricfe  of 
a  renerated  (kther :  and  towards  a  belored  brother  it  might 
truiy  be  said  he  was  nohu  animo  fratento.  With  regard  to 
his  public  character,  all  admit  his  talents  to  hare  been  of 
a  high  order,  and  his  IndustrT  in  the  discharge  of  his  ofBdal 
duties  to  have  been  unremitting.  Party  animosity  may  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  measures  in  whwh  be  was  a  principal 
actor,  to  save  its  own  consistency,  but  it  does  not  dare  to 
breathe  a  doubt  of  his  integrity  and  honour.  His  reputation 
as  a  minister  is,  howerer,  above  the  reach  of  both  (Hends  and 
enemies.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  ministry  which 
preserved  the  country  from  being  subjugated  by  a  nowcr 
which  subjugated  all  the  rest  of  Europe  —  which  fought 
the  country  against  combined  Europe,  anid  triumphed—  and 
which  wrenched  the  sceptre  of  dominion  from  the  desolating 
principles  that  the  French  revolution  spread  through  the 
world,  and  restored  it  to  religion  and  honesty.  If  to  have 
preserved  the  faith  and  liberties  of  England  from  destruction 
—  to  have  raised  her  to  the  most  magniiloent  point  of  great- 
ness—.  to  have  liberated  a  quarter  of  the  globe  from  a  despot- 
ism which  bowed  down  both  body  and  soul  — and  to  have 
placed  the  world  again  under  the  control  of  national  law  and 
just  principles,  be  transcendent  fame— such  fame  belongs  to 
this  ministry ;  and,  of  all  iu  members,  to  none  more  than  to 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  During  great  part  of  the  year, 
he  toiled  frequently  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  per  dav  at 
the  most  exhausting  of  all  kinds  of  labour,  for  a  salary  which, 
unaided  by  private  fortune,  would  not  have  supported  him. 
He  laboured  for  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the  country.  In 
this  service  he  ruined  a  robust  constitution,  broke  a  lolly 
spirit,  destroyed  a  flrst-rate  understanding,  and  met  an  un- 
timely death,  without  adding  a  shilling  to  his  patrimonial 
fortune.  What  the  country  gained  from  him  may  never  be 
calculated  —  what  he  gsiiacci  from  the  country  was  lunacy,  and 
a  martyr's  grave."  — iVftr  Times. 

"  Lord  Londonderry  was  a  man  of  unas8umtn<(  manners, 
of  simple  Lutes,  and  (so  for  as  regarded  private  life)  of  kind 


& 


and  the  harangue  of  the  Conmer  '  in  a  eulogy  over 
the  bleeding  body  of  the  deceased  — (an  Anthony 
worthy  of  such  a  Cssar) — and  the  nauseous  and 
atrocious  cant  of  a  degraded  crew  of  conspirators 
against  all  that  is  sincere  and  honourable.  In  his 
death  he  was  necessarily  one  of  two  things  by  the 
/ccw*— a  itelon  or  a  madman  —  and  in  either  case 
no  great  subject  for  panegyric »    In  his  life  he  was 

—  what  all  the  worid  knows,  and  half  of  it  will  feel 
for  years  to  come,  unless  his  death  prove  a  "  moral 
lesson  '*  to  the  surviving  S^Jani^  of  Europe.  It  may 
at  least  serve  as  some  consolation  to  the  nations,  that 
their  oppressors  are  not  happy,  and  in  some  instances 
Judge  so  justly  of  their  own  actions  as  to  anticipate 
the  sentence  of  mankind.  Let  us  hear  no  more 
of  this  man ;  and  let  Ireland  remove  the  ashes  of 
her  Orattan  from  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster. 
Shall  the  patriot  of  humanity  repose  by  the  Werther 
of  politics  1 1 1 

With  regard  to  the  oldectlons  which  have  been 
made  on  another  score  to  the  already  published 
cantos  of  this  poem,  I  shall  content  myself  with  two 
quotations  from  Voltaire: — "La  pudeur  s*est  en- 
fuite  des  coeurs,  et  s*est  refugi^  sur  les  l^vres.** .  .  . 
**  Plus  les  moeurs  sont  d^rav^  plus  les  expressions 
deviennent  mesurdes ;  on  croit  regagner  en  langage 
ce  qu'on  a  perdu  en  vertu.** 

This  is  the  real  Ikct,  as  applicable  to  the  degraded 
and  hypocritical  mass  which  leavens  the  present 
English  generation,  and  is  the  only  answer  they  de- 
serve. The  hackneyed  and  lavished  title  of  Blasphemer 

—  which,  with  Radical,  Liberal,  Jacobin,  Beformer, 

and  generous  disposition.  Towards  the  poor  he  was  bene- 
flcent:  in  his  family  mild,  considerate,  and  forbearing.  He 
was  firm  to  the  connections  and  auodates  of  his  earlier  days, 
not  only  those  of  choice,  but  of  aoddent,  when  not  unworthy ; 
and  to  promote  them,  and  to  advance  their  Interests,  his 
elforts  were  sincere  and  indefodgable.  In  power  he  forgot 
no  service  rendered  to  him  while  he  was  in  a  private  station, 
nor  broke  any  promise,  expressed  or  implied,  nor  aban- 
doned any  friend  who  claimed  and  merited  bis  assistance." 

—  TYmef.J 

s  [See  Sheridan's  comedy  of  "  The  Rivals.**] 

s  [Lord  Byron  leems  to  hare  taken  his  notions  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  inquest  from  Cobbett's  Register.  What  the 
Coroner  really  did  say  was  as  follows :—"  As  a  public  man,  it 
is  Impossible  (br  me  to  weigh  his  character  in  any  scales 
that  1  can  bold.  In  private  life  I  believe  the  world  will 
admit  that  a  more  amiable  man  could  not  be  found.  Whether 
the  important  duties  of  the  great  office  which  he  held  pressed 
upon  his  mind,  and  conduced  to  the  melancholy  event  which 
you  are  assembled  to  investigate,  is  a  drcnmstance  which.  In 
all  probability,  never  can  be  discovered.  If  it  should  unfor- 
tunately appear  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
what  is  generally  considered  the  indication  of  a  disordered 
mind,  I  trust  that  the  jury  will  pay  some  attention  to  my  humble 
opinion,  which  is,  that  no  man  can  be  in  his  proper  senses  at 
the  moment  he  commits  so  rash  an  act  as  self-murder.  My 
opinion  is  in  consonance  with  every  moral  sentiment,  and  the 
information  which  the  wisest  of  men  have  given  to  the  world. 
The  Bible  declares  that  a  man  clings  to  nothing  so  strongly 
as  his  own  life.  I  therefore  view  it  as  an  axiom,  and  an  ab- 
stract principle,  that  a  man  must  necessarily  be  out  of  his 
mind  at  the  moment  of  destroying  himself.'*] 

*  I  say  by  the  law  of  the  load —the  laws  of  humanity  Judae 
more  gently ;  but  as  the  legitimates  have  always  the  tmg  ui 
their  moutiis,  let  them  here  make  the  most  of  it. 

*  [Upon  this  passage  one  of  the  magasines  of  the  time  ob- 
serves :  "  Lord  Byron  does  not  appear  to  have  rememtiered 
that  it  is  quite  possible  for  an  English  nobleman  to  be  twth 
(in  fact)  a  felon,  and  (what  In  common  parlaoco  is  called)  a 


>  From  this  number  must  be  excepted  Canning.  Canning 
is  a  genius,  almost  a  universal  one,  an  orator,  a  wit,  a  poet, 
a  statesman ;  and  no  man  of  talent  can  long  pursue  the  path 
of  his  late  predecessor.  Lord  C.  If  ever  n*  in  saved  his 
country,  Canning  ran,  but  wilt  be  ?    I,  for  one,  hope  so. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS, 


GAKTO 


fcc  are  the  changes  which  the  hirelings  are  daily 
ringing  in  the  ears  oi  those  who  will  listen  —  should 
be  welcome  to  all  who  recollect  on  whom  It  was 
originally  bestowed.     Socrates  and  Jesus  Christ  were 
put  to  death  publicly  as  Uatphtrntrt^  and  so  hare 
been  and  may  be  many  who  dare  to  oppose  the  most 
notorious  abuses  of  the  name  of  God  and  the  mind  of 
man.     But  persecution  is  not  refutation,  nor  eTen 
triumph :  the  ••  wretched  infidel,**  as  he  is  called,  is 
probably  bappier  in  his  prison  than  the  proudest  of 
his  assailants.     With  his  opinions  I  haye  nothing  to 
do — they  may  be  rijfht  or  wrong — but  he  has 
suffered  for  them,  and  that  very  sufiTering  for  con- 
science' sake  will  make  more  proselytes  to  deism 
than  the  example  of  heterodox  >  Prelates  to  Chris- 
tianity, suicide  statesmen  to  oppression,  or  over- 
pensioned  homicides  to  the  impious  alliance  which 
insults  the  world  with  the  name  of  «<  Holy  !  '*  I  have 
no  wish  to  trample  on  the  dishonoured  or  the  dead ; 
but  it  would  be  well  if  the  adherents  to  the  classes 
ftvm  whence  those  persons  sprung  should  abate  a  little 
of  the  eamt  which  is  the  crying  sin  of  this  double- 
dealing  and  fiilse-speaking  time  of  selfish  spoilers, 

and ^but  enough  for  the  present 

Flsa.  Julf ,  1882. 


CANTO  THE  SIXTH. 


"  Thxm  is  a  tide  in  the  affldrs  of  men 

Which,— taken  at  the  fiood," — you  know  the  rest  >, 
And  most  of  us  have  found  it  now  and  then ; 

At  least  we  think  so,  though  but  few  have  guess*d 
The  moment,  till  too  late  to  come  again. 

But  no  doubt  every  thing  is  for  the  best 

Of  which  the  surest  sign  is  in  the  end : 

When  things  are  at  the  worst  they  sometimes  mend. 

n. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  afiUn  of  women 

Which,  taken  at  the  fiood,  leads— God  knows  where : 
Those  navigators  must  be  able  seamen 

Whose  charts  lay  down  its  current  to  a  hair ; 
Not  all  the  reveries  of  Jacob  Behroen  ^ 

With  its  strange  whirls  and  eddies  can  compare : 

Men  with  their  heads  reflect  on  this  and  that 

But  women  with  their  hearts  on  heaven  knows  what ! 

nL 
And  yet  a  headlong,  headstrong,  downright  she, 

Toung,  beautiful,  and  daring — who  would  risk 
A  throne,  the  world,  the  imiverse,  to  be 

Beloved  in  her  own  way,  and  rather  whisk 
The  stars  from  out  the  sky,  than  not  be  free 

As  are  the  billows  when  the  breexe  is  brisk 

«  WhenLord  Sandwich  Mdd  "he  did  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy."  Warburton,  the 
bishop  repl^.  Orthodoxy,  my  lord,  it  'my  4»y.  andhete- 
rodoxyiiaiio<f«rmai.'«doxr.'  A  prelate  o^thepresentdly 
has  djicoTered.  it  teems,  a  third  kind  of  doxy,  which  has  not 

''l^if^J**'*?*",  $?•  ?y"  "^  *^«  «*•*'  that  which  Bentham 
cails  •'  Church-of-Englandltm."  «whmi«ih 


•  See  Shakspeare,  Julius  Cesar,  act  iv.  ic  111. 

»  [A  noted  visionary,  horn  near  Gorlits.  in  Upper  LusaUa. 
in  1575,  and  founder  of  the  sect  caUed  Uehraenites.  He  had 
numerous  followers  in  Germany,  and  has  not  been  without 
admirers  in  England;  one  of  these,  the  funous  William 
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Though  such  a  she  "k  a  devil  (if  that  there  be  oiie> 
Yet  she  would  make  ftill  many  a  Tir«wif.^^n 

IV. 
Thrones,  worids,  et  cetera,  are  so  oft  ap«t 

By  oommoncrt  amUtiont  that  iriien  passion 
0*erthiowB  the  same,  we  readily  ftwget. 

Or  at  the  least  foigive,  the  loving  rash  one. 
If  Anthony  be  well  remembered  yet, 

*Tis  not  hb  conquests  keep  his  name  In  fcAt^^ 
But  Actium,  lost  for  Cleopatra's  eyes» 
Outbalances  all  Caaar*s  victories. 

V. 
He  died  at  fifty  for  a  queen  of  forty ; 

I  wish  their  years  had  been  fifteen  and  twenty. 
For  then  wealth,  kingdoms,  worids  are  but  a  sport I 

Remember  when,  though  I  had  no  great  plenty 
Of  worids  to  lose,  yet  still,  to  pay  my  court,  I 

Gave  what  I  had— a  heart :  as  the  woiid  went,  I 
Gave  what  was  worth  a  world ;  fbr  worids  could  never 
Restore  me  those  pure  feelings,  gone  for  ever. 

VL 

*T  was  the  boy's  «  mite,**  and  like  the  "  widow's,**  may 
Perhaps  be  weigh'd  hereafter,  if  not  now ; 

But  whether  such  things  do  or  do  not  wei^ 
All  who  have  loved,  or  love,  will  still  allow 

Life  has  nought  like  it     God  is  love,  they  say. 
And  Love 's  a  God,  or  was  before  the  brow 

Of  earth  was  wrinkled  by  the  sins  and  tears 

Of —  but  Chronology  best  knows  the  years. 

vn. 

We  left  our  hero  and  third  heroine  in 
A  kind  of  state  more  awkward  than  mwyti^Tniyn^ 

For  gentlemen  must  sometimes  risk  their  skin 
For  that  sad  tempter,  a  forbidden  woman : 

Sultans  too  much  abhor  this  sort  of  sin. 
And  don't  agree  at  aU  with  the  wise  Roman, 

Heroic,  stoic  Cato,  the  sententioua, 

Who  lent  his  lady  to  his  friend  Hortenaius.« 

VHL 
I  know  Gulbeyas  was  extremely  wrong ; 

I  own  it,  I  deplore  it,  I  condemn  it ; 
But  I  detest  all  fiction  even  in  song. 

And  so  must  teU  the  truth,  howe*er  you  blame  it. 
Her  reason  being  weak,  her  passions  strong. 

She  thought  that  her  lord*s  heart  (even  could  she 
chdm  it) 
Was  scarce  enough ;  fbr  he  had  flfty-nine 
Tears,  and  a  fifteen-hundredth  concubine. 

EL 
I  am  not,  like  Cassio,  «  an  arithmetldau,** 

But  by  ••  the  bookish  theoric'* »  It  appears. 
If  *tis  summ'd  up  with  feminine  precision. 

That,  adding  to  the  account  his  Highness*  years, 

^5s*l****'  ^^  '^*  "  Strtoos  CaU.*»  edited  an  edition  of  his 

*  Cato  gare  up  hU  wlfis  Martla  to  his  Mend  Hon«Miai  • 
but,  on  the  d«^h  of  the  latter,  took  her  hS  sSSirThto 
conduct  was  ridiculed  by  the  Romans,  who  obSS^.  tbtt 
Martia  «atered  the  house  of  Hortenshw  TerrfSonbotTl. 
turned  to  the  bed  of  Cato  loaded  with  SsKSI-pSI 

•  ["Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician. 

One  Michael  Gassio,  a  FlorentiM. 
That  noTer  set  a  souadron  in  the  field. 
Nor  the  diirision  or  a  battle  kp  **% 
—  OtkeUoV^  "**"  *  spinster ;  unlets  tne  bookish  theorie,*'Ac 
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The  fair  Sultana  err'd  flrom  Inanittoa ; 

For,  were  the  Sultan  just  to  all  bis  dears. 
She  could  but  clalni  the  flfteen-hondredth  part 
Of  what  should  be  monopolf — the  heart 

Z. 
It  is  obserred  that  ladies  are  litigious 

Upon  all  legal  obiecti  of  posscssioa. 
And  not  the  least  so  when  they  are  religious. 

Which  doubles  what  they   think  of  the  trans- 
gression; 
With  suits  and  prosecutions  they  besiege  us. 

As  the  tribunals  show  through  numy  a  session, 
When  they  suspect  that  any  one  goes  shares 
In  that  to  which  the  law  makes  them  sole  heirs. 


I 


Now,  if  this  holds  good  in  a  Christian  land. 
The  heathen  also,  though  with  lesser  latitude. 

Are  apt  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand. 

And  take,  what  kings  call "  an  imposing  attitude ; " 

And  for  their  rights  connubial  make  a  stand,    [tude: 
When  their  liege  husbands  treat  them  with  ingrati- 

And  as  four  wives  must  have  quadruple  claims, 

The  Tigris  hath  its  jealousies  like  Thames. 

XIL 
Oulbeyaz  was  the  fourth,  and  (as  I  said) 

The  fkvourlte  ;  but  what's  fkvour  amongst  four  ? 
Polygamy  may  well  be  held  In  dread. 

Not  only  as  a  sin,  but  as  a  bort : 
Most  wise  men  with  oim  moderate  woman  wed. 

Will  scarcely  find  philosophy  for  more ; 
And  all  (except  Mahometans)  forbear 
To  make  the  nuptial  couch  a  **  Bed  of  Ware."  i 

XUL 
His  Highness,  the  sublimest  of  mankind,— 

So  styied  according  to  the  usual  forms 
Of  every  monarcli,  till  they  are  ooosign'd 

To  those  sad  hungry  jaootdns  the  worms,  * 
Who  on  the  very  loftiest  kings  have  dined,  — 

His  Highneu  gased  upon  Oulbeyas'  charms, 
Expecting  all  the  welcome  of  a  lover 
(A  *'  Highland  welcome  >"  all  the  wide  world  over). 

XIV. 
Now  here  we  should  distinguish ;  for  howe'er 

Kisses,  sweet  words,  embraces,  and  all  that. 
May  look  like  what  is — neither  here  nor  there. 

They  are  put  on  as  easily  as  a  hat. 
Or  nther  bonnet,  which  the  fair  sex  wear, 

Trimm'd  either  heads  or  hearts  to  decorate. 
Which  form  an  ornament,  but  no  more  part 
Of  heads,  than  their  caresses  of  the  heart  ^ 

A  slight  blush,  a  soft  tremor,  a  calm  kind 
Of  gentle  feminine  delight  and  shown 

More  in  the  eyelids  than  the  eyes,  resign'd 
Rather  to  hide  what  pleases  most  unknown. 

Are  the  best  tokens  (to  a  modest  mind) 
Of  love,  when  seated  on  his  loveliest  throne, 

I  [At  Ware,  the  inn  known  bjr  the  sign  of  the  Saracen'i 
Heed  ttiU  contain!  the  famoui  bed,  meeearing  tweHrt  ftet 
Mvorr.  to  which  an  allusion  la  made  bj  Shakfpeare  in 
•^Twelfth  Night."] 

t  -  Yoar  wonn  It  four  only  emperor  for  diet :  we  (ht  all 
creatures  else,  to  fat  us  ;  and  we  (at  ourselres  for  mappots. 
Your  fat  king,  and  jrour  lean  beggar,  is  but  variable  service : 
two  dishes  but  to  one  table :  that 's  the  end.'*  —  Hamlet. 


A  sincere  woman's  breast — for  over- 
Or  over-co&f  annihilates  the  chann. 

XVL 

For  over-warmth,  if  lUse,  is  worse  than  truth ; 

If  true,  *t  is  no  great  lease  of  Its  own  Are ; 
For  no  one,  save  in  very  early  youth. 

Would  Uke  (I  think)  to  trust  all  to  desire, 
Which  is  but  a  precarious  bond.  In  sooth. 

And  apt  to  be  transferr'd  to  the  first  buyer 
At  a  sad  discount :  while  your  over  chilly 
Women,  on  t'other  hand,  seem  somewhat  silly. 

XVIL 
That  is,  we  cannot  pardon  their  bad  taste. 

For  so  it  seems  to  lovers  swift  or  slow. 
Who  fldn  would  have  a  mutual  flame  confess'd. 

And  see  a  sentimental  passion  glow. 
Even  were  St  Francis*  paramour  their  guest. 

In  his  m<Miastic  concubine  of  snow  ;  —  * 
III  short,  the  maxim  for  the  amorous  tribe  is 
Horatian,  "  Medio  tu  tutissimus  ibis." 

XVIIL 
The  *'tu**  *s  too  much, — but  let  it  stand,  —  the  vene 

Bequires  It  that  *s  to  say,  the  English  rhyme. 
And  not  the  pink  of  old  hexameters ; 

But  a^r  ^>  there  *s  neither  tune  nor  time 
In  the  last  line,  which  cannot  well  be  worse. 

And  was  thrust  in  to  dose  the  octave's  chime : 
I  own  no  prosody  can  ever  rate  it 
As  a  rule,  but  tnUh  may,  if  you  tnmslate  it 


If  fltir  Oulbeyas  overdid  her  part 
I  know  not —  it  succeeded,  and  success 

Is  much  in  meet  things,  not  less  in  the  heart 
Than  other  articles  of  female  dress. 

Self-love  in  man,  too,  beats  all  female  art ; 
They  lie,  we  lie,  all  lie,  but  love  no  less : 

And  no  one  virtue  yet  except  starvation. 

Could  stop  that  worst  of  vices —  propagation. 


We  leave  this  royal  couple  co  repose : 
A  bed  is  not  a  throne,  and  they  may  sleep, 

Whate'er  their  dreams  be,  if  of  joys  or  woes: 
Tet  disappointed  Joys  are  woes  as  deep 

As  any  man's  clay  mixture  undergoes. 
Our  least  of  sorrows  are  such  as  we  weep; 

T  is  the  vUe  dally  drop  on  drop  which  weart 

The  soul  out  (like  the  stone)  with  petty  cazci. 


A  scolding  wife,  a  sullen  son,  a  liill 

To  pay,  unpaid,  protested,  or  discounted 

At  a  per-centage ;  a  child  cross,  dog  ill, 
A  fkvourite  horse  fkllen  Isme  just  as  he's  mounted, 

A  bad  old  woman  making  a  worse  will. 

Which  leaves  you  minus  of  the  cash  you  counted 

As  certain ;  — these  are  paltry  things,  and  yet 

I  *ve  rarely  seen  the  man  they  did  not  ft«t 

*  See  Warerlef. 

4  **  The  blessed  Frands.  being  stronglr  solicited  one  day 
by  the  emotions  of  the  flesh,  palled  oif  his  clothes  and 
scourged  htmsclf  soundly :  being  after  this  Inflamed  with  a 
wonderful  fervour  of  mind,  he  plunged  his  naked  body  Into  a 
great  heap  of  snow.  The  devil,  being  overcome,  retired  im- 
mediately, and  the  holy  man  retunu*d  victorious  into  his 
cell."  ->  See  BcTLsn's  Live$  9f  tke  SatnU, 
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■  pblloMiphcr 

lUl,  bCMU,  indnu 
With  one  good  hemrtT  ciine  1  »ent  my  gaD, 

Dd  then  R17  itoldnn  IciTa  Dougbt  behind 
Which  It  on  dthtr  pain  or  evU  all. 

Aod  I  on  gi*e  mj  wholi  Kml  up  to  mind ; 
Though  what  u  uul  or  raind,  their  Urth  or  iprowtb, 
la  mora  Uum  I  know  —  the  dmct  take  them  both  J 

So  Don  tU  thing!  ut  d — u'd  one  lic*l*  (t  ait. 

As  after  nullng  AEbBnaslui'  cune> 
Which  doth  joaz  true  bcUevtr  w  much  pteue  1 

I  doubt  if  an;  DOW  could  make  it  won* 
O'er  111*  wont  enemj  when  at  hli  kneel, 

Tb  M  •ententloui,  pmlUTe,  and  tene, 
And  decoraterthe  book  of  Common  Frajer, 
Ai  doth  ■  rainbow  the  Juit  clearing  air. 

XXIV. 
QulbeTU  and  her  lord  were  ileepLng,  or 

t  leait  one  of  them  !  —  Oh,  the  heavy  nigbt. 
When  wicked  wive*  who  love  (ome  bachelor, 

Lie  down  hi  dudgeon  to  ilgh  for  the  Ugbt 
or  the  grey  rooming,  and  look  vainly  tor 

Iti  twinkle  through  the  lattice  duiky  quite  — 
To  toM,  to  tumble,  do>e,  reviTe,  and  quake 
Leit  their  too  lawftil  bed-fellow  ibould  wake  t 

ZXT. 
ThcK  are  beneath  the  cinopj  of  heaven, 

Iio  beneath  tbe  canopy  of  bedi, 
Four-iratted  and  lUk  curtaln'd,  which  are  glren 

For  rich  men  and  their  bridn  to  lay  tbeir  heads 
Upon,  In  ibeeti  white  ai  what  bardi  call  "  iriita 

"now."!  Well  I  t  li  all  hap-baiard  When  one  weds. 
aulbejrai  wai  an  empreM,  but  had  been 
PerhaiM  u  wretched  If  a  paaMa»t*r  tkub. 

Don  Juan  la  hli  feminine  disguise, 

WItb  all  the  damHls  in  their  long  array. 

Had  bow'd  themselTci  before  th'  Imperial  eyes, 
nd  at  the  usual  lignal  Ca'en  their  way 
[  to  their  chamben,  those  long  galleries 
I  the  seraglio,  where  tb*  ladies  lay 

Their  delicate  limbi  1  a  thousand  bosoms  there 

Beating  fbr  lore,  as  the  caged  bird 't  tor  air. 

xxvn. 

I  lore  the  sex,  and  aametlmei  would  rerene 
Tbe  tynDt**  ■  wish,  "  thai  mankind  only  had 

One  neck,  wfalchhewlth  one  fCU  stroke  might  pierce:" 
My  wish  Is  quite  ai  wide,  but  not  so  bad. 

And  much  more  tender  on  the  whole  (ban  Berce; 
It  being  (not  aw,  but  only  wbile  a  lad) 

That  womankind  had  hut  one  my  mouth. 

To  kiss  them  all  at  once  fnm  North  to  South. 
XXVUL 


Or  tnTellmg  hi  Pitaganlan  lands  ; 

So  let  us  back  to  LlUiput,  and  guide 
Our  hen>  through  the  labyrinth  of  tore. 
In  which  we  left  him  serenil  lines  abora. 

Be  iTent  fbrth  with  the  lovely  Odallaqiwst  ■ 
At  the  glTtD  signal  Joln'd  Eo  thehr  amy ; 

And  thou^  he  certainly  ran  many  riiks. 
Tet  he  could  not  at  times  keep^  by  the  way, 

CAlthough  the  comequeucts  of  loch  tVliks 
Are  worse  than  the  wont  damaga  men  pay 

In  mend  England,  where  the  thbig  "i  a 


StUl  he  fbrgot  not  his  dltgulie  ;  — algng 

The  galleries  from  room  to  raora  they  walk'd, 

A  Tirgln-Uke  and  edifying  throng. 
By  eunuchs  Hank'd;  whileatthelr  head  there  MaU'd 

A  dune  who  kept  up  discipline  ameng 

Tbe  female  ranks,  so  that  none  sUrr'd  or  [aik'd. 

Without  he ' ■     - 

Her  Utle  w 


le  Mother  of  the  UaMi.-* 


Wbelher  she  was  a  "  mother,"  I  know  not,        [tber 

Orwhether  they  were  "maids' who  eali'd  her  dkk 
But  this  Is  her  teiaglio  title,  got 

I  know  not  how,  but  good  as  any  other ; 
So  Cantemlr  «  can  tell  you,  or  De  Tott ;  • 

Her  ofllce  was  to  keep  aloof  or  smother 
All  bad  propensities  bi  llftaen  hundred 
Toungwomcn,  and  comet  them  when  they  blunder'!). 

XXXU. 
A  goodly  dnecurt,  no  doubt  1  but  made 

More  easy  by  the  absence  of  all  men  — 
Except  his  majesty,  —  who,  with  her  aid. 

And  guards,  and  bolts,  and  walla,  and  now  and  then 
A  slight  example.  Just  to  cast  a  shade 

Along  the  rest,  contrived  to  keep  thh  den 
Of  beauties  cool  as  an  Italian  eoDTcnt, 
When  all  the  passions  ban,  alas  I  but  one  vent. 

And  what  Is  that  ?    Devotion,  doubtleia— how 

Could  you  ask  inch  a  question  F  —  hut  we  win 
Continue.     Ai  I  said,  this  goodly  row 

or  Udlei  or  all  countries  at  the  will 
Of  one  good  man,  with  stately  march  sod  Blow, 

Like  water-UUes  lloating  down  a  rlll  — 
Or  rather  lake  —  fbr  riib  do  im4  run  Ws^, — 
Paced  on  most  malden-llke  and  mdaneboly. 

XXZIT. 
But  when  they  reach'd  their  own  apartments,  tber^ 

Like  blrdi,  or  boya,  or  bedlamites  brake  loot. 
Wares  at  iptjng-tlde,  or  women  any  srhen 

When  ftecd  ttom  bonds  (which  M«  of  DO  great  na* 


■CsHu 
pDltlrtdB  to 


OAKTO  ri.  DON 

XXXT. 

Their  talk,  ot  couTK,  ran  moK  oa  the  new  comer; 
Her  ihape,  her  hair,  her  ilr,  ber  everrthlng : 
SoTDt  thought  bcT  dnsi  did  not  ao  much  become  her, 

Or  woDdcT'd  >t  her  ein  without  a  ring  ; 
Some  laid  her  yean  wen  getting  nigh  tlielr  lummer, 

Otben  contended  ther  wen  hut  In  ipring ; 
Some  thooght  her  rather  maKuUne  in  height. 
While  olhen  wlih'd  that  aha  had  beea  lo  quite. 


But  no  one  di 


ZXXTL 


It  the 


u  what  bcT  dren  bnpoka,  a  dnnuel  ftlr. 
And  frnh.  and  "  beautlhil  eaceedlnglr,"  ' 

Whowlth  the  brfgbtBl Georglana  >  might  compare: 
The;  wonder'd  how  Gulberai,  too,  could  be 

So  illly  ai  to  buj  >laTH  who  might  share 
(IF  that  hli  Highnw  wearied  of  hli  bride) 
Her  throne  and  power,  and  ererj  thing  beilde. 

xxxm. 

But  what  was  itrangot  In  thb  virgin  eren. 
Although  her  beauty  wm  enough  to  Tei, 

Alter  the  Hnt  Inveitigatlng  riew. 

They  all  ftiund  out  as  few,  or  fewer,  apeeki 

In  the  Mr  fbrm  oT  their  companion  new. 
Than  1>  the  custom  of  the  gentle  MX, 

When  they  lurvej,  with  Chriitlan  eyei  or  Heathen, 

In  a  new  ttce,  "  the  uglle>t  era 


;  but  ui 


Whether  there  are  inch  thlngi  aa  lympathlei 
Wltliout  our  knowledge  or  onr  approbation. 

Although  tbey  could  not  mc  through  hli  dligulae. 
All  (elt  a  ioft  kind  of  oxieatcDatlan, 

Like  magneUam,  or  deriUnn,  or  what 

Tonpleaie  — we  will  not  quattel  about  that: 


But  certain  t  ii  they  all  Mt  (br  their  new 
Companion  lomething  newer  Mill,  at 't  were 

A  lentlmental  fHendgblp  thraogh  and  thtoiigta, 
Extremely  pure,  wblch  made  them  all  concur 

In  wiihing  her  thefr  diter,  lave  a  ten 

Who  wlih'd  they  had  a  brother  Juit  like  her. 

Whom,  if  they  were  at  honu  hi 

Tbey  irauld  ^rfer  to  ndlihai  ( 

XL. 

Df  Ihow  who  had  moat  genlui  toe  Chii  lort 
Of  eentlnwatal  Mendahlp,  there  weia  three, 

Lolah,  Katlnka  *,  and  Dudil ;  In  ihoit, 
(To  laTC  deacrlptlon)  lUr  ai  &lr  can  be 

Were  they,  according  to  the  beat  report, 
Thougb  dilftring  In  itatura  and  degree. 

And  dime  and  Hme,  and  country  and  complexion; 

Tbey  all  alike  admlied  their  n 


[■■I 


I  nan.  't  wu  MihtAU  i 
Alid^H  rlchlrdmu 


than  to  u* 


Lolah  wai  dusk  at  India  anit  at  warm  ; 

Kathika  wa*  a  Oeorglan  >,  white  and  red. 
With  great  blue  eye),  a  lorely  hand  and  arm. 

And  feet  to  tmaU  they  kuc*  aeem'd  made  to  tread. 
But  rather  iktm  the  earth ;  while  Dudil'i  fbrm 

Look'd  more  adapted  to  be  put  to  bed. 
Being  aomewhat  hu^  and  langulihing,  and  lair. 
Yet  of  a  beauty  that  would  drive  you  craay, 

ZLO. 
A  kind  of  deepy  Tenua  aeem'd  Dudfi, 

Tet  Tery  tit  to  "  murder  »leep  "  In  thote 
Who  gaied  upon  her  eh«k'i  tranicendent  hue. 

Her  Attic  Ibrehcad,  and  her  Phldlan  noac  ■ 
Few  angle*  were  there  In  her  form,  t  It  true. 

Thinner  the  might  hare  been,  and  yet  acarce  loae ; 
Yet,  after  all,  'twould  puute  to  say  where 
It  would  not  ipoll  some  teparate  charm  to  part. 

xLra. 

She  wai  not  violently  lively,  but 

Stole  on  your  iplrlt  like  a  May-day  breaking ; 
Her  eyes  were  not  too  (parkllng,  yet,  half-ihut. 

They  put  beholder)  In  a  tender  taking ; 
She  look'd  (thli  ilmlle  'i  quite  new}  Jutt  cut 

from  marble,  like  Pygmalton'a  lUtue  waUng, 
The  mortal  and  the  marble  Mill  at  itrlfe. 
And  timidly  expanding  into  life. 

XLIV, 
I«tah  demanded  the  new  damiet'i  name 

"  Juanna." — Well,  a  pretty  name  enough. 
Katlnka  aak'd  her  also  whence  she  came 

"Frira  Spain,  "—"Bat  where  u  Spain  }  "— "  Dont 
atk  luch  itutr, 
Mor  ihow  your  Georgian  Ignannce —  Ibr  shame]" 

Said  Lolah,  with  an  accent  rather  rough. 
To  poor  Katlnka :  "  Spain  't  an  liland  near 
Morocco,  betwixt  Egypt  and  Tangier." 

XLV. 
Dudi)  uld  nothing,  but  sat  down  bedde 

Juanna,  playing  with  her  veil  or  hair ; 
And  looking  at  her  iteadAttly,  she  ilgh'd, 

As  if  she  pitied  her  for  being  there, 
A  pretty  itrangcr  without  friend  or  guide. 

And  all  abaih'd,  too,  at  the  general  stars 
Which  welcomes  haplew  stisngen  hi  all  plaeea, 
Wth  Und  remarks  upon  their  mien  and  ticea. 

XLTL 
But  bere  the  Mother  of  the  Maids  drew  Dear 

With,  "  Ladio,  It  it  time  to  go  to  rest 
I'm  puiiled  what  to  do  with  you.  my  dear," 

Sbc  added  to  Juanna,  their  new  guest  i 
"  Tour  coming  has  been  unexpected  here. 

And  every  couch  la  occupied  ;  yon  had  best 
Partake  of  mine ;  but  by  to-morrow  eariy 
We  wlU  have  all  things  lettled  for  you  ftlrly." 
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XLVIL 
Here  Ix>lah  interposed  —  **  Mamma,  you  know 

Ton  don*t  sleep  soundly,  and  I  cannot  bear 
That  any  body  should  disturb  you  so ; 

1 11  take  Juanna ;  we're  a  slenderer  pair 
Than  you  would  make  the  half  of ;  —  don't  say  no ; 

And  I  of  your  young  charge  will  take  due  care.** 
But  here  Katinka  Interfered,  and  said, 
**  She  also  had  compassion  and  a  bed.** 

XLVm. 
**  Besides.  I  hate  to  sleep  alone,**  quoth  she. 

The  matron  f  rown*d :  «*  Why  so  ?  ** — "  For  fear  of 
Replied  Katinka ;  "  I  am  sure  I  see  [ghosts, 

A  phantom  upon  each  of  the  four  posts ; 
And  then  I  have  the  worst  dreams  that  can  be. 

Of  Ouebrcs,  Giaours,  and  Oinns,  and  Oouls  in  hosts. 
The  dame  replied,  "  Between  your  dreams  and  you« 
I  fear  Juanna*s  dreams  would  be  but  ftw. 

XLIX. 
**  Tou,  Lolah,  roust  continue  still  to  lie 

Alone,  for  reasons  which  don't  matter  ;  you 
The  same,  Katinka,  until  by  and  by ; 

And  I  shall  place  Juanna  with  Dud£i, 
Who 's  quiet,  inoffensiye,  silent,  shy. 

And  will  not  toss  and  chatter  the  night  through. 
What  say  you,  child  ?  '*  —  Dudii  said  nothing,  as 
Her  talents  were  of  the  more  silent  class ; 

L. 
But  she  rose  up,  and  kiss'd  the  matron's  brow 

Between  the  eyes,  and  Lolah  on  both  cheeks, 
Katinka,  too ;  and  with  a  gentle  bow 

(Curt'des  are  neither  used  by  Turks  nor  Oreeks) 
She  took  Juanna  by  the  hand  to  show 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  left  to  both  their  piques. 
The  others  pouting  at  the  matron's  preference 
Of  Dudii,  though    they  held   their  tongues  firom 
deference. 

LI. 
It  was  a  spacious  chamber  (Oda  is 

The  Turkish  title),  and  ranged  round  the  wall 
Were  couches,  toilets — and  much  more  than  this 

I  might  describe,  as  I  have  seen  it  all. 
But  it  suffices — little  was  amiss ; 

'Twas  on  the  whole  a  nobly  ftimish'd  haU, 
With  all  things  ladies  want,  save  one  or  two. 
And  even  those  were  nearer  than  they  knew. 

Ln. 
Dudik,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  sweet  creature. 

Not  very  dashing,  but  extremely  winning. 
With  the  most  regulated  charms  of  feature. 

Which  painters  cannot  catch  like  feces  sinning 
Against  proportion — the  wild  strokes  of  nature 

Which  they  hit  off  at  once  in  the  beginning. 
Full  of  ezpressiou,  right  or  wrong,  that  strike. 
And  pleasing,  or  unpleasing,  still  are  like. 

LIIL 
But  she  was  a  soft  landscape  of  mild  earth. 

Where  all  was  harmony,  and  calm,  and  quiet. 
Luxuriant,  budding ;  cheerftil  without  mirth. 

Which,  if  not  happiness,  is  much  more  nigh  it 
Than  are  your  mighty  passions  and  so  forth. 

Which,  some  call "  the  sublime : "  I  wish  they'd  try  it: 
I  've  seen  your  stormy  seas  and  stormy  women. 
And  pity  lovers  rather  more  than  seamen. 

1  [Tbii  brass,  so  famous  In  antiquity,  is  a  mixture  or  gold, 
ftilTer,  and  copper,  and  Is  supposed  to  nave  been  product^  by 


LIV. 
But  she  was  pensive  more  than  melanelioty. 

And  serious  more  than  pensive,  and  serene. 
It  may  be,  more  than  either — not  tmholy 

Her  thoughts,  at  least  tffl  now,  appear  to  have  been. 
The  strangest  thing  was,  beanteoos,  she  was  wholly 

Unconscious,  albeit  tum'd  of  quick  seventeen. 
That  she  was  feir,  or  dark,  or  sfeiort,  or  tall ; 
She  never  thought  about  hersdf  at  alL 

LV. 
And  therefore  was  she  kind  and  gentle  aa 

The  Age  of  Gold  (when  gold  was  yet  unknown. 
By  which  its  nomenclature  came  to  pass ; 

Thus  most  appropriately  hat  been  shown 
**Lucus  k  nam  luoendo^**  mai  what  wot. 

But  what  Mfa$  noli  a  sort  of  style  that 's  grown 
Extremely  common  in  this  age,  whose  metal 
The  devil  may  decompose,  but  never  settle ; 

LVL 
I  think  it  may  be  of  «  Corinthian  Brass,'*  ^ 

Which  was  a  mixture  of  all  metals,  but 
The  brann  uppermost).     Kind  reader!  pass 

This  long  parenthesis :  I  could  not  shut 
It  sooner  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  class 

My  feults  even  with  your  own  I  which  meaneth.  Put 
A  kind  construction  upon  them  and  me : 
But  that  you  won't — then  dont —  I  am  not  less  free. 

Lvn. 

'T  is  time  we  should  return  to  plain  narration. 
And  thus  my  narrative  proceeds :  ^-  Dudii, 

With  every  kindness  short  of  ostentation, 

Show'd  Juan,  or  Juanna,  through  and  through 

TUs  labyrinth  of  females,  and  each  station        [few : 
Described -.-what's  strange— in  words  extremely 

I  have  but  one  simile,  and  that's  a  blunder. 

For  wordless  woman,  which  is  wOaU  thunder. 

Lym. 

And  next  she  gave  her  (I  say  Acr,  because 

The  gender  still  was  epicene,  at  least 
In  outward  show,  which  is  a  saving  danse) 

An  outline  of  the  customs  of  the  East, 
With  aU  their  chaste  integrity  of  Uws, 

By  which  the  more  a  harem  is  increased. 
The  stricter  doubtless  grow  the  vestal  duties 
Of  any  supernumerary  heantica. 


And  then  she  gave  Juanna  a  chaste  kiss : 
Dudik  was  fond  of  kissing — whidi  I  *m  sure 

That  nobody  can  ever  take  amiss, 
Because  *tis  pleasant,  so  that  It  be  pure. 

And  between  females  means  no  more  than  this— 
That  they  have  nothing  better  near,  or  newer. 

**  Kiss**  rhymes  to  •« bliss'*  in  feet  as  well  as  verse  — 

I  wiiih  it  never  led  to  something  worse. 


In  perfect  Innocence  she  then  unmade 

Her  toilet,  which  cost  little,  for  she 
A  child  of  Nature,  carelessly  airay'd : 

If  fond  of  a  chance  ogle  at  her  glass, 
'T  was  like  the  fawn,  which,  in  the  lake  dispUy'd, 

Beholds  her  own  shy,  shadowy  Image  pass. 
When  first  she  starts,  and  then  returns  to  peep, 
Admiring  this  new  native  of  the  deep. 

the  ftuion  of  these  metals,  in  which  Coriath  abounded,  wheo 
it  was  sacked.] 
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LXI. 
And  one  by  one  her  articles  of  dress 

Were  laid  aside ;  but  not  before  she  offer'd 
Qer  aid  to  fiUr  Juanna,  whose  excess 

Of  modesty  declined  the  assistance  pn>f!br*d  : 
AVhich  pass'd  well  off  —  as  she  could  do  no  less ; 

Though  by  this  politesse  she  rather  suffered. 
Pricking  her  fingers  with  those  cursed  pins. 
Which  surely  were  invented  for  our  sins — 

Lxn. 

Making  a  woman  like  a  porcupine, 

Not  to  be  rashly  touched.     But  still  more  dread. 
Oh  ye  I  whose  fiite  it  is,  as  once  *t  was  mine. 

In  early  youth,  to  turn  a  lady*s  maid ;  — 
I  did  my  very  boyish  best  to  shine 

In  tricking  her  out  for  a  masquerade : 
The  pins  were  placed  sufficiently,  but  not 
Stuck  all  exactly  in  the  proper  spot 

Lxm. 

But  these  ore  foolish  things  to  all  the  wise. 
And  I  love  wisdom  more  than  she  loves  me ; 

My  tendency  is  to  philosophise 

On  most  things,  from  a  tyrant  to  a  tree  ; 

But  still  the  spouseless  virgin  Knowledge  fllea 

What  are  we  ?  and  whence  came  we  ?  what  shall  be 

Our  vkinuxtt  existence?  what*s  our  present? 

Are  questions 'answerless,  and  yet  incessant 

LXIV. 
There  was  deep  silence  in  the  chamber :  dim 

And  distant  from  each  other  bum'd  the  lights. 
And  slumber  hover'd  o'er  each  lovely  Umb 

Of  the  fiiir  occupants :  if  there  be  sprites,     [trim, 
They  should  have  walk*d  there  in  their  sprightliest 

By  way  of  change  firom  their  sepulchral  sites. 
And  shown  themselves  as  ghosts  of  better  taste 
Than  haunting  some  old  ruin  or  wild  waste. 

LXV. 

Many  and  beautiful  lay  those  around. 

Like  flowers  of  different  hue,  and  clime,  and  root, 
In  some  exotic  garden  sometimes  found. 

With  cost,  and  care,  and  warmth  induced  to  shoot 
One  with  her  auburn  tresses  lightly  bound. 

And  fidr  brows  gently  drooping,  as  the  fruit 
Nods  from  the  tree,  was  slumbering  with  soft  breath, 
And  lips  apart,  which  show'd  the  pearls  beneath. 

LXVL 
One  with  her  flushed  cheek  laid  on  her  white  arm. 

And  raven  ringlets  gather'd  in  dark  crowd 
Above  her  brow,  lay  dreaming  soft  and  warm  ; 

And  smiling  through  her  dream,  as  through  a  cloud 
The  moon  breaks,  half  unveiled  each  fiuther  charm, 

As,  slightly  stirring  in  her  snowy  shroud. 
Her  beauties  seised  the  unconscious  hour  of  night 
All  bashfully  to  struggle  into  light 

LXVIL 
This  is  no  bull,  although  it  sounds  so ;  for 

*T  was  night,  but  there  were  lamps,  as  hath  been  said. 
A  third 's  all  pallid  aspect  offer'd  more 

The  traits  of  sleeping  sorrow,  and  betray*d 
Through  the  heaved  breast  the  dream  of  some  far  shore 

Beloved  and  deplored ;  while  slowly  stray'd 
(As  nlght-dcw,  on  a  cypress  glittering,  tinges 
The  block  bough),  tear-drops  through  her  eyes*  dork 
fHnges. 


Lxvm. 

A  fourth  as  marble,  statue-like  and  still. 
Lay  in  a  breathless,  hush'd,  and  stony  sleep ; 

^Vhite,  cold,  and  pure,  as  looks  a  fhoen  rill. 
Or  the  snow  minaret  on  an  Alpine  steep. 

Or  Lot*8  wife  done  In  salt, — or  what  you  will ; 

My  similes  are  gather*d  In  a  heap^ 

So  pick  and  choose — perhaps  you  'U  be  content 

With  a  carved  lady  on  a  monument 

TiXTT, 

And  lo  I  a  filth  appears ;  — >and  what  is  she  T 
A  lady  of  a  "  certain  age,**  which  means 

Certainly  aged  —  what  her  years  might  be 
I  know  not,  never  counting  past  their  teens ; 

But  there  she  slept,  not  quite  so  fair  to  see, 
As  ere  that  awftd  period  intervenes 

^yhich  lays  both  men  and  women  on  the  shelf, 

To  meditate  upon  their  sins  and  self. 

LXX. 

But  all  this  time  how  slept,  or  dream'd,  Dudik  ? 

With  strict  inquiry  I  could  ne'er  discover. 
And  scorn  to  add  a  syllable  untrue  ; 

But  ere  the  middle  watch  was  hardly  over, 
Just  when  the  fading  lamps  waned  dim  and  blue. 

And  phantoms  hover'd,  or  might  seem  to  hover, 
To  those  who  like  their  company,  about 
The  apartment,  on  a  sudden  she  scream'd  out : 

LXXL 
And  that  so  loudly,  that  upstarted  all 

The Oda,  in  a  general  commotion: 
Matron  and  maids,  and  those  whom  you  may  call 

Neither,  came  crowding  like  the  waves  of  ocean, 
One  on  the  other,  throughout  the  whole  hall, 
.    All  trembling,  wondering,  without  the  least  notion 
More  than  I  have  myself  of  what  could  make 
The  calm  Dud^  so  turbulently  wake. 

LXXTT. 
But  wide  awake  she  was,  and  round  her  bed. 

With  fiottting  draperies  and  with  flying  hair. 
With  eager  eyes,  and  light  but  hurried  tread. 

And  bosoms,  arms,  and  ankles  glancing  bare. 
And  bright  as  any  meteor  ever  bred 

By  the  North  Pole, — they  sought  her  cause  of  care, 
For  she  seem'd  agitated,  fluah'd,  and  IHghten'd, 
Her  eye  dilated  and  her  colour  heighten'd. 

Lxxm. 

But  what  is  strange — and  a  strong  proof  how  great 
A  blessing  is  sound  sleep— Juanoa  lay 

As  fkst  as  ever  husband  by  his  mate 
In  holy  matrimony  snores  away. 

Not  all  the  clamour  broke  her  happy  state 
Of  slumber,  ere  they  shook  her,— so  they  say 

At  least, — and  then  she,  too,  unclosed  her  eyes. 

And  yawn'd  a  good  deal  with  discreet  surprise. 

LXXIV. 
And  now  commenced  a  strict  Investigation, 

MThlch,  as  all  spoke  at  once,  and  more  than  once 
Conjecturing,  wondering,  asking  a  narration. 

Alike  might  puszle  either  wit  or  dunce 
To  answer  in  a  very  clear  oration. 

Dudu  had  never  pass'd  for  wanting  scn5e, 
But,  being  "  no  orator  as  Brutus  is," 
Could  not  at  first  expound  what  was  uutlss. 
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At  length  she  said,  that  in  a  slumber  toimd 
She  dreamed  a  dream,  of  walking  In  a  wood  — 

A  **  wood  obscure,'*  like  that  where  Dante  found  > 
Himself  in  at  the  age  when  all  grow  good ; 

Life's  half-way  house,  where  dames  with  virtue  crown'd 
Run  much  less  lisk  of  lovers  turning  rude ; 

And  that  thto  wood  was  fUll  of  pleasant  flruits. 

And  trees  of  goodly  growth  and  spreading  roots ; 

LXXVI. 
And  in  the  midst  a  golden  apple  grew,  — 

A  most  prodigious  pippin — but  it  hung 
Rather  too  high  and  disUnt ;  that  she  threw 

Ilcr  glances  on  it,  and  then,  longing,  flung 
Stones  and  whatever  she  could  pick  up,  to 

Bring  down  the  fruit,  which  still  perversely  clung 
To  its  own  bough,  and  dangled  yet  in  sight, 
But  always  at  a  most  provoking  height ; — 

LXXVIL 
That  on  a  sudden,  when  she  least  had  hope. 

It  fell  down  of  its  uwn  accord  before 
Her  feet ;  that  her  first  movement  was  to  stoop 

And  pick  it  up,  and  bite  it  to  the  core  ; 
That  just  as  her  young  lip  began  to  ope 

Upon  the  golden  fhilt  the  vision  bore, 
A  bee  flew  out,  and  stung  her  to  the  heart. 
And  so — she  awoke  with  a  great  scream  and  start 

LXXVIIL 
AU  this  she  told  with  some  confiision  and 

Dismay,  the  usual  consequence  of  dreams 
Of  the  unpleasant  kind,  with  none  at  hand 

To  expound  their  vain  and  visionary  gleams. 
I  *ve  known  some  odd  ones  which  seem'd  really  plann'd 

Prophetically,  or  that  which  one  deems 
A  *'  strange  coincidence,"  to  use  a  phrase 
By  which  such  things  are  settled  now-a-days.  > 

LXXIX. 
The  damsels,  who  had  thoughts  of  some  great  harm, 

Began,  as  is  the  consequence  of  fcar, 
To  scold  a  little  at  the  fidse  alarm 

That  broke  for  nothing  on  their  sleeping  ear. 
The  matron,  too,  was  wroth  to  leave  her  warm 

Bed  for  the  dream  she  had  been  obliged  to  hear, 
And  chafed  at  poor  Dudik,  who  only  sigh'd. 
And  said,  that  she  was  sorry  she  had  cried. 

LXXX. 

**  I've  heard  of  stories  of  a  cock  and  bull ; 

But  visions  of  an  apple  and  a  bee, 
To  take  us  from  our  natural  rest,  and  pull 

The  whole  Oda  from  their  beds  at  half-past  three. 
Would  make  us  think  the  moon  is  at  its  fulL 

Tou  surely  are  unwell,  child  I  we  must  see. 
To-morrow,  what  his  Highness's  physician 
Will  say  to  this  hysteric  of  a  vision. 

LXXXL 

**  And  poor  Joanna,  too,  the  child's  flrst  night 
Within  these  walls,  to  be  broke  in  upon 

With  such  a  cbunour — I  had  thought  It  right 
That  the  young  stranger  should  not  lie  alone, 

And,  as  the  quietest  of  all,  she  might 

With  you,  Dudu,  a  good  night's  rest  have  known ; 

But  now  I  must  transfer  her  to  the  charge 

Of  Lolah — though  her  couch  is  not  so  large." 

1    **  Xeir  mczEo  dd*  camroln'  di  nostra  rita 

Mi  ritrovai  per  una  selra  oscura,"  &c.  — >  Inferno. 

*  [One  of  the  adrocatcs  employed  for  Queen  Caroline  in 


fiTTXn. 
Lolah*s  eyes  sparkkd  at  the  propodtioo ; 

But  poor  Dudii,  with  laige  drops  in  ber  own. 
Resulting  firom  the  scolding  or  the  vision. 

Implored  that  present  pardon  might  be  shown 
For  this  flrst  &ult,  and  that  on  no  oonditkm 

(She  added  in  a  soft  and  idteous  tone) 
Juanna  should  be  taken  from  her,  and 
Her  fritnre  dreams  should  all  be  kept  In  hand. 

T.YXTTTT. 

She  promised  never  more  to  have  a  dream. 
At  least  to  dream  so  loudly  as  Just  now ; 

She  wonder'd  at  herself  how  she  could  scream-^ 
*Twas  foolish,  nervous,  as  she  must  aDow, 

A  fond  hallucination,  and  a  theme 

For  laughter — but  she  felt  her  spirits  low, 

And  begg'd  they  would  excuse  her ;  she  'd  get  over 

This  weakness  in  a  few  hours,  and  recover. 

LXXXIV. 
And  here  Juanna  kindly  interposed. 

And  said  she  felt  herself  extremely  well 
Where  she  then  was,  as  her  sound  sleep  disclosed, 

AVhen  all  around  rang  like  a  tocsin  bell ; 
She  did  not  And  herself  the  least  disposed 

To  quit  her  gentle  partner,  and  to  dwell 
Apart  flrom  one  who  had  no  sin  to  show. 
Save  that  of  dreaming  once  **  mal-i-propos.** 

LXXXY. 
As  thus  Juanna  spoke,  Dudjk  tum'd  round 

And  hid  her  fiice  within  Juanna's  breast; 
Her  neck  alone  was  seen,  but  that  was  found 

The  colour  of  a  budding  rose's  crest 
I  cant  tell  why  she  blush'd,  nor  can  expound 

The  mystery  of  this  rapture  of  their  rest ; 
AU  that  I  know  is,  that  the  fiurts  I  state 
Are  true  as  truth  has  ever  been  of  late. 

LXXXYL 
And  so  good  night  to  them, — or,  if  you  win. 

Good  morrow— for  the  cock  had  crown,  and  light 
Began  to  clothe  each  Asiatic  hill. 

And  the  mosque  crescent  struggled  into  sight 
Of  the  long  caravan,  which  in  the  chiU 

Of  dewy  dawn  wound  slowly  round  each  hei^it» 
That  stretches  to  the  stony  belt,  which  girds 
Asia,  where  Kaff  loolcs  down  upon  the  Kurds. 


With  the  flrst  ray,  or  rather  grey  of  mom, 
Gulbeyas  rose  from  restlessness ;  and  pale 

As  Passion  rises,  with  its  bosom  worn, 

Array'd  herself  with  mantle,  gem,  and  veiL 

The  nightingale  that  sings  with  the  deep  thorn, 
Wliich  frd>le  places  in  her  breast  of  wail. 

Is  lighter  frff  of  heart  and  voice  than  those 

Whose  headlong  passions  form  their  proper  woes. 

Lxxxym. 

And  that's  the  moral  of  this  composition. 
If  people  would  but  see  its  real  drift ;  «- 

But  thai  they  will  not  do  without  suspicion. 
Because  all  gentle  readers  have  the  gift 

Of  closing  'gainst  the  light  their  orbs  of  vision : 
While  gentle  writers  also  love  to  Uft 

Their  voices  'gainst  each  other,  which  is  natunl. 

The  numbers  are  too  great  for  them  to  flatter  all. 

the  House  of  Lords  spoke  of  some  of  the  most  puiilin);  pas- 
sages In  the  hiscorv  of  her  Intercourse  with  Bert;.uni,  as 
amounting  to  **  odd  instances  of  strange  coiaddciMc/*] 
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LZXXIX. 

Roie  the  sultana  from  a  bed  of  splendour. 
Softer  than  the  soft  Sybarite's,  who  cried 

Aloud  because  his  feelings  were  too  tender 
To  brook  a  ruffled  rose-leaf  by  hto  side,  — 

So  beautiful  that  art  could  little  mend  her. 
Though  pale  with  conflicts    between  love   and 

So  agtUted  was  she  with  her  error,  [pride ;  — 

She  did  not  even  look  into  the  mirror. 

XC 

Also  arose  about  the  self-same  time, 

Perhaps  a  little  hiter,  her  great  lord. 
Master  of  thirty  kingdoms  so  sublime. 

And  of  a  wife  by  whom  he  was  abborr'd ; 
A  thing  of  much  less  import  in  that  dime — 

At  least  to  those  of  incomes  which  afford 
The  filling  up  their  whole  connubial  cargo — 
Than  where  two  wives  are  under  an  embargo. 

XCL 

He  did  not  think  much  on  the  matter,  nor 

Indeed  on  any  other :  as  a  man 
He  liked  to  have  a  handsome  paramour 

At  hand,  as  one  may  like  to  have  a  fSui, 
And  therefore  of  Circassians  had  good  store, 

As  an  amusement  alter  the  Divan ; 
Though  an  unusual  fit  of  love,  or  duty, 
Had  made  him  lately  bask  in  his  bride's  beauty. 

xcn. 

And  now  he  rose ;  and  after  due  ablutions 

Exacted  by  the  customs  of  the  East, 
And  prayers  and  other  pious  evolutions, 

He  drank  six  cups  of  coffee  at  the  least. 
And  then  withdrew  to  hear  about  the  Russians, 

Whose  victories  had  recently  increased 
In  Catherine's  reign,  whom  glory  still  adores. 
As  greatest  of  all  sovereigns  and  w s. 

xcm. 

But  oh,  thou  grand  legitimate  Alexander  I 
Her  son's  son,  let  not  this  last  phrase  offend 

Thine  ear,  if  it  should  reach — and  now  rhymes  wander 
Almost  as  far  as  Petersburgh,  and  lend 

A  dreadful  impulse  to  each  loud  meander 

Of  murmuring  Liberty's  wide  waves,  which  blend 

Their  roar  even  with  the  Baltic's — so  you  be 

Tour  father's  son,  'tis  quite  enough  for  me. 

XCIV. 

To  call  men  love-begotten,  or  proclaim 
Their  mothers  as  the  antipodes  of  Timon, 

That  hater  of  mankind,  would  be  a  shame, 
A  libel,  or  whate'er  you  please  to  rhyme  on : 

But  people's  ancestors  are  history's  game ; 
And  if  one  lady's  slip  could  leave  a  crime  on 

All  generations,  I  should  like  to  know 

What  pedigree  the  best  would  have  to  show  ? 

xcv. 

Had  Catherine  and  the  sultan  understood 
Their  own  true  interests,  which  kings  rarely  know. 

Until  'tis  taught  by  lessons  rather  rude. 
There  was  a  way  to  end  their  strife,  although 

1  [Motraye,  In  describing  the  Interior  of  the  Grand  Siiniior's 
palace,  into  which  he  gained  admitslon  as  the  assisUnt  of  a 
Mracchmakcr.  who  wa»  cmployea  to  regulate  thu  cloclu.  «ar» 
that  the  eunuch  who  recfiTcd  them  at  the  entrance  of  tne 
harem,  conducted  them  Into  a  hall,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
mo«t  agreeable  apartment  in  the  edifice:  —  "  Cctte  ealle  eit 
tncnut^e  de  porcelalne  fine ;  et  le  lambris  dorc  et  azur6  gui 
orne  le  Toad  d'une  coupole  qui  rdgne  au-dessus,  est  des  plus 


Perhaps  precarious,  had  they  but  thought  good. 

Without  the  aid  of  prince  or  plenipo : 
She  to  dismiss  her  guards  and  he  his  harem. 
And  for  their  other  matters,  meet  and  share  'em. 

XCVL 
But  as  it  was,  his  Highness  had  to  hold 

His  daily  council  upon  ways  and  means 
How  to  encounter  with  this  martial  scold. 

This  modem  Amaxon  and  queen  of  queans ; 
And  the  perplexity  could  not  be  told 

Of  all  the  pillars  of  the  state,  which  i«»««« 
Sometimes  a  little  heavy  on  the  backs 
Of  those  who  cannot  lay  on  a  new  tax. 

XCVDL 
Meantime  Gulbeyax,  when  her  king  was  gone. 

Retired  into  her  boudoir,  a  sweet  place 
For  love  or  breakfast ;  private,  pleasing,  lone. 

And  rich  with  all  contrivances  which  grace 
Those  gay  recesses :  — many  a  precious  stone 

Sparkled  along  its  roof,  and  many  a  vase 
Of  porcelain  held  in  the  fetter'd  flowers, 
Those  captive  soothers  of  a  captive's  hours. 

xcvm. 

Mother  of  pearl,  and  porphyry,  and  marble. 
Tied  with  each  other  on  this  costly  spot ; 

And  singing  birds  without  were  heard  to  warble ; 
And  the  stain'd  glass  which  lighted  this  foir  grot 

Varied  each  ray ;  ^but  aU  descriptions  garble 
The  true  effect  1.  and  so  we  had  better  not 

Be  too  minute ;  an  outline  is  the  best, 

A  lively  reader's  fancy  does  the  rest. 

XCIX. 

And  here  she  summon'd  Baba,  and  required 
Don  Juan  at  his  hands,  and  infonnation 

Of  what  had  pass'd  since  all  the  slaves  retired. 
And  whether  he  had  occupied  their  station ; 

If  matters  had  been  managed  as  desired. 
And  his  disguise  with  due  consideration 

Kept  up ;  and  above  all,  the  where  and  how 

He  had  pass'd  the  night,  was  what  she  wish'd  to  know. 

C. 

Baba,  with  some  embarrassment,  replied 
To  this  long  catechism  of  questions,  ask'd 

More  easily  than  answer'd, — that  he  had  tried 
Hto  best  to  obey  in  what  he  had  been  task'd ; 

But  there  seem'd  something  that  he  wish'd  to  hide, 
Which  hesitation  more  betray'd  than  mask'd ; 

He  scratch'd  his  ear,  the  infiOIlble  resource 

To  which  embarrass'd  people  have  recourse. 

CL 
Gulbeyax  was  no  model  of  true  patience. 

Nor  much  disposed  to  wait  in  word  or  deed ; 
She  liked  quick  answers  in  all  conversations ; 

And  when  she  saw  him  stumbling  like  a  steed 
In  his  replies,  she  puxaled  him  for  f^esh  ones ; 

And  as  his  speech  grew  still  more  broken-kneed. 
Her  cheek  began  to  flush,  her  eyes  to  sparkle. 
And  her  proud  brow's  blue  veins  to  swell  and  darkle. 

riches.  Une  fontalne  artifldelle  at  iailllssante,  dont  le  hxuin 
est  d'un  precieux  marbre  rert  qui  m'a  paru  ferpentiu  ou 
Jasp^,  s'cfevoit  directcment  au  milieu,  sous  le  d6me.  Je 
nic  trouvai  la  t6te  si  ploine  de  lophas.  de  pr^knix  pla-  , 
fondi,  de  meublos  superbes,  en  un  raoi,  d'ur.e  ii  granle  con- 
lliiion  de  mati-riaux  magnifiques,  qii'il  scroit  diiljciic  d'en  I 
donner  un  idte  daire." —  f'o^ae^St  tore.  i.  p.  220. J 
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CANTO  ri. 


en. 

Wbca  Baba  saw  these  symptoms,  which  he  knew 
To  bode  him  no  great  good,  he  deprecated 

Her  anger,  and  beseech'd  she'd  hear  him  through— 
He  could  not  help  the  thing  which  he  related : 

Then  out  it  came  at  length,  that  to  Dudi^ 
Juan  was  given  in  charge,  as  hath  been  stated , 

But  not  by  Baba's  foult,  he  said,  and  swore  on 

The  holy  camel's  hump,  besides  the  Koran. 

cnL 

The  chief  dame  of  the  Oda,  upon  whom 

The  discipline  of  the  whole  harem  bore^ 
As  soon  as  they  rc-enter'd  their  own  room. 

For  Baba's  function  stopt  short  at  the  door, 
Had  settled  all ;  nor  could  he  then  presume 

(The  aforesaid  Baba)  Just  then  to  do  more, 
Without  exciting  such  suspicion  as 
Might  make  the  matter  still  worse  than  it  was. 

CIV. 
He  hoped,  indeed  he  thought,  he  could  be  sure 

Juan  had  not  betray*d  himself ;  in  ^t 
*T  was  certain  that  his  conduct  bad  been  pure. 

Because  a  foolish  or  imprudent  act 
Would  not  alone  have  made  him  insecure. 

But  ended  in  his  being  found  out  and  tacA*d, 
And  thrown  into  the  sea.  -—Thus  Baba  spoke 
Of  all  save  Dudik's  dream,  which  was  no  Joke. 

CV. 
This  he  discreetly  kept  in  the  back  ground, 

And  talk'd  away —  and  might  have  talk'd  till  now. 
For  any  further  answer  that  he  found. 

So  deep  an  anguish  wrung  Oulbeyai'  brow : 
Her  cheek  tum*d  ashes,  ears  rung,  brain  whirl'd  round, 

As  if  she  had  received  a  sudden  blow. 
And  the  heart's  dew  of  pain  sprang  fiist  and  chilly 
O'er  her  fidr  ftt>nt,  like  Morning's  on  a  lily. 

CVL 

Although  she  was  not  of  the  fkinting  sort, 

Baba  thought  she  would  faint,  but  there  he  err'd — 
It  was  but  a  convulsion,  which  though  shoit 

Can  never  be  described ;  we  all  have  heard. 
And  some  of  us  have  felt  thus  *'  all  amort,**  ^ 

When  things  beyond  the  common  have  occurr'd ;  — 
Oulbeyaz  proved  in  that  brief  agony 
What  she  could  ne'er  express — then  how  should  I  ? 

CVIL 
She  stood  a  moment  as  a  Pythoness 

Stands  on  her  tripod,  agonised,  and  full 
Of  Inspiration  gather'd  finom  distress. 

When  all  the  heart-strings  like  wild  horses  pull 
The  heart  asunder;  —  then,  as  more  or  less 

Their  speed  abated  or  their  strength  grew  dull. 
She  sunk  down  on  her  seat  by  slow  degrees. 
And  bow'd  her  throbbing  head  o'er  trembling  knees. 


cvm. 

Her  fiice  declined  and  was  unseen ;  her  hair 
Fell  in  long  tresses  like  the  weeping  willow. 

Sweeping  the  marble  underneath  her  chair, 
Or  rather  sofh,  (for  it  was  all  pillow, 

A  low,  soft  ottoman,)  and  black  despair 

Stirr'd  up  and  down  her  bosom  like  a  billow. 

Which  rushes  to  some  shore  whose  shingles  check 

Its  farther  course,  but  must  receive  its  wreck. 

>  ["  How  fAres  mjr  Kate?    What  I  sweeting,  all  araort  ?" 
— Tuffu'n^  qf  the  Shrew.} 

*  C*'  Hi<  guilty  soul,  at  enmity  with  gotU  and  men.  could 
find  uo  rest;  loViulcntljr  was  his  mind  torn  and  distracted 


CUL 

Her  head  hung  down,  and  her  long  hair  in  stooping 
Conceal'd  her  fiBatuics  better  than  a  vcD ; 

And  one  hand  o'er  the  ottoman  lay  drooplofr 
White,  waxen,  and  as  alabaster  pale : 

Would  that  I  were  a  painter  I  to  be  gronping 
All  that  a  poet  drags  into  detail  I 

Oh  that  my  words  were  colours  I  but  their  tints 

May  serve  perliapa  as  outlines  or  slight  hints. 

ex. 

Baba,  who  knew  by  experience  when  to  talk 
And  when  to  hold  his  tongue,  now  held  it  till 

Tills  passion  might  blow  o'er,  nor  dared  to  balk 
Gulbeyas'  taciturn  or  speaking  wIlL 

At  length  she  rose  up,  and  began  to  walk 
Slowly  along  the  room,  but  silent  still. 

And  her  brow  clear'd,  but  not  her  troubled  eye ; 

The  wind  was  down,  but  still  the  tea  nm  high. 

CXL 

She  stopp'd,and  raised  her  head  to  speak — but  paused. 
And  then  moved  on  again  with  rapid  pace ; 

Then  slacken'd  it,  which  is  the  march  most  caused 
By  deep  emotion:  —  you  may  sometimea  trace 

A  feeling  in  each  footstep,  as  disclosed 
By  Sallust  in  hto  Catiline,  who,  chased 

By  all  the  demons  of  all  passions,  show'd 

Their  work  even  by  the  way  in  which  he  trode.  * 

CXIL 
Gulbeyas  stopp'd  and  beckon'd  Baba :  —  **  Slave ! 

Bring  the  two  slaves  1 "  she  said  in  a  low  tone. 
But  one  which  Baba  did  not  like  to  brave, 

And  yet  he  shuddcr'd,  and  secm'd  rather  prone 
To  prove  reluctant,  and  begg'd  leave  to  crave 

(Though  he  well  knew  the  meaning)  to  be  shown 
What  slaves  her  highness  wish'd  to  indicate, 
For  fear  of  any  error,  like  the  late. 

cxnL 

**  The  Georgian  and  her  panmour,"  replied 
The  imperial  bride — and  added,  <*  Let  the  boat 

Be  ready  by  the  secret  portal's  side : 

Tou  know  the  rest"  The  words  stnck  in  her  throat. 

Despite  her  injured  love  and  fiery  pride ; 
And  of  this  Baba  willingly  took  note. 

And  begg'd  by  every  hair  of  Mahomet's  beard. 

She  would  revoke  the  order  he  had  heard. 

cxiy. 

<*  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  he  said:  *«  but  stUl, 
Sultana,  think  upon  the  oonieqnenoe : 

It  is  not  that  I  shall  not  all  fhlfil 

Toiur  orders,  even  in  their  severest  sense; 

But  such  precipitation  may  end  ill. 
Even  at  yoiur  own  imperative  expense : 

I  do  not  mean  destruction  and  exposure, 

In  case  of  any  premature  disdoture ; 

CXV. 
*'  But  your  own  feelings.     Even  should  all  the  rest 

Be  hidden  by  the  rolling  waves,  which  hide 
Already  many  a  once  love-beaten  breast 

Deep  in  the  caverns  of  the  deadly  tide  — 
Tou  love  this  boytoh,  new,  seraglio  guest. 

And  if  this  violent  remedy  be  tried  — 
Excuse  my  flreedom,  when  I  here  assure  you. 
That  killing  him  is  not  the  way  to  cure  you." 

by  a  consciousness  of  guilt.  Accordingly  hli  countenance 
was  pale,  his  ores  gnastlv,  his  pace  one  while  quick, 
another  slow  i  indeed,  in  all  his  looks  there  was  an  air  of 
distraction."—  SallustO 
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CXVL 
«  What  dost  thou  know  of  love  or  feeUng  ?  —Wretch ! 

Begone  1 "  she  cried,  with  UndUng  eyes — **  and  do 
My  bidding ! "  Baba  vanish'd,  for  to  stretch 

His  own  remonstrance  further  he  well  Icnew 
Might  end  in  acting  as  his  own  *'  Jack  Ketch ; " 

And  though  he  wish'd  extremely  to  get  through 
This  awkward  business  without  harm  to  others, 
He  still  prefcrr*d  his  own  neck  to  another^s. 

CXVIL 
Away  he  went  then  upon  his  commission. 

Growling  and  grumbling  in  good  Turkish  phrase 
Against  ail  women  of  whatc'er  condition. 

Especially  sultanas  and  their  ways ; 
Their  obstinacy,  pride,  and  indecision. 

Their  never  knowing  their  own  mind  two  days. 
The  trouble  that  they  gave,  their  immorality, 
Wliich  made  him  daily  bless  his  own  neutrality. 

cxvm. 

And  then  he  called  his  brethren  to  his  aid. 

And  sent  one  on  a  summons  to  the  pair, 
That  they  must  instantly  be  well  array'd, 

And  above  all  be  comb'd  even  to  a  hair, 
And  brought  before  the  empress,  who  had  made 

Inquiries  after  them  with  kindest  care : 
At  which  Dudii  look'd  strange,  and  Juan  silly ; 

But  go  they  must  at  once,  and  will  I  —  pill  L 

CXIX 

And  here  I  leave  them  at  their  preparation 

For  the  imperial  presence,  wherein  whether 
Qulbeyaz  show'd  them  both  commiseration. 

Or  got  rid  of  the  parties  altogether. 
Like  other  angry  ladies  of  her  nation, — 

Are  things  the  turning  of  a  hair  or  feather 
May  settle ;  but  ftr  be  *t  ftrom  me  to  anticipate 
In  what  way  feminine  caprice  may  dissipate. 

C2CX. 
I  leave  them  for  the  present  with  good  wishes, 

Though  doubts  of  their  well  doing,  to  arrange 
Another  part  of  history ;  for  the  duhes 

Of  this  our  banquet  we  must  sometimes  change ; 
And  trusting  Juan  may  escape  the  fishes. 

Although  his  situation  now  seems  strange, 
And  scarce  secure,  ss  such  digressions  ctrt  fair, 
The  Muse  will  take  a  little  touch  at  warfiire. 


Son  9uan. 


CANTO  TUE  SEVENTH.  1 


O  Lovs  I  O  Glory  1  what  are  ye  who  fly 
Around  us  ever,  rarely  to  alight  ? 

1  [**  The  Mveoth  and  dchth  C«nto«  eonUdn  a  ftill  detail 
(like  the  storm  In  Canto  second)  of  the  siege  and  assault  of 
Ismail,  with  much  of  sarcum  on  those  butchers  in  large  bu« 
siness,  your  mercenary  soidiers.  With  these  thinn  and  these 
fellows  tt  ia  necessary,  In  the  present  clash  of  philosophy  imd 
tyranny,  to  throw  aM§j  the  scabbard.  I  know  It  is  against 
fearAil  odds ;  but  the  battle  must  be  fought ;  and  It  will  be 
ereatually  for  the  good  of  manldnd,  whatever  it  may  be  for 
the  individual  who  risks  himself."— Jj^ro*  LeiUn,  Aug.  8. 
1823.] 

*  ["  Scrawled  this  additional  p.ige  of  life's  loR-book.  One 
day  more  is  over  of  it,  and  of  me  ;— but,  'which  is  best,  life 
or  death,  the  gods  onJjr  luiow/  as  Socrates  said  to  his  judges, 
oo  th«  breaking  up  of  the  tribunal.    Two  thousand  years 


There  *»  not  a  meteor  in  the  polar  sky 
Of  such  transcendent  and  more  fleeting  flight. 

Chill,  and  chain'd  to  cold  earth,  we  lift  on  high 
Our  eyes  in  search  of  either  lovely  light ; 

A  thousand  and  a  thonsud  colours  they 

Assume,  then  leave  us  on  our  flreesing  way. 

n. 

And  such  as  they  are,  such  my  present  tale  is, 
A  non-descript  and  ever- varying  rhyme, 

A  versified  Aurora  Borealis, 
Which  flashes  o*er  a  waste  and  icy  clime. 

When  we  know  what  all  are,  we  must  bewail  us, 
But  ne'ertheless  I  hope  it  is  no  crime 

To  laugh  at  all  things  »  for  I  wish  to  know 

Jfkai,  after  all,9reaU  things  —  but  a  mHow  9 

UL 

They  accuse  me  —  Me  —  the  present  writer  of 
The  present  poem  —  of —  I  know  not  what  — 

A  tendency  to  under-rate  and  scoff 

At  human  power  and  virtue,  and  all  that ; 

And  this  they  say  in  language  rather  rough. 
Good  God  !   I  wonder  what  they  would  be  at  I 

I  say  no  more  than  hath  been  said  in  Dante's 

Terse,  and  by  Solomon  and  by  Cervantes; 

TV. 
By  Swift,  by  Machlavel,  by  Bochefimcault, 

By  F^n6lon,  by  Luther,  and  by  Plato  ; 
By  TiUotson,  and  Wesley,  and  Bousseau, 

Who  knew  this  life  was  not  worth  a  potato. 
'TIS  not  their  fault,  nor  mine,  if  this  be  so — 

For  my  part,  I  pretend  not  to  be  Cato» 
Nor  even  Diogenes.  — We  live  and  die, 
But  which  is  best,  you  know  no  more  than  L 

V. 
Socrates  said,  our  only  knowledge  was* 

"  To  know  that  nothing  could  be  known;**  a 
pleasant 
Science  enough,  which  levels  to  an  ass 

Each  man  of  wisdom,  ftiture,  past,  or  present. 
Newton  (that  proverb  of  the  mind),  alas  I 

Declared,  with  all  his  grand  disoyveries  recent. 
That  he  himself  felt  only  **  like  a  youth 
Picking  up  shells  by  the  great  ocean — Truth. **> 

TL 
Ecdeslastes  said,  "that  aU  is  vanity**— 

Most  modem  preachers  say  the  same,  or  show  It 
By  their  examples  of  true  Christianity : 

In  short,  all  know,  or  very  soon  may  know  it ; 
And  in  this  scene  of  ali-^onfess'd  &ianity. 

By  saint,  by  sage,  by  preacher,  and  by  poet. 
Must  I  restrain  me,  throu^  the  fear  of  strife^ 
From  holding  up  the  nothingness  of  life  ? 

since  that  sage's  dcdaratioa  of  Ignoraaoe  have  not  enlightened 
us  more  upon  this  important  poiot.  *'  —'Bgnm  Diary ^  18^1.] 

*  [A  short  time  before  his  death,  Newton  uttered  this  me- 
morable sentiment : — *'  I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to 
the  world ;  but  to  mjraelf  1  seem  to  hare  been  onlr  lilie  a  boy 
playlne  on  the  sea-shore,  and  dlTerting  myself  in  now  and 
then  flnding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  or- 
dinary, whilst  the  great  ocean  of  trutn  laj  all  undiscovered 
before  me."  —  What  a  lesson  to  the  vanitx  and  presumption 
of  philosophers  ;  to  those,  especially,  who  have  never  oven 
found  the  smoother  pebble  or  the  prettier  shell !  What  a 
preparation  lor  ttie  latest  inquiries,  and  the  hitft  views,  ol  the 
decaying  spirit.  — for  those  inspired  doctrines  which  alone 
can  throw  a  light  over  the  dark  ocean  of  undiscovered  truth  I 
«Sia  David  BaBWiTiB.] 
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VII. 

Dogs,  or  men ! — for  I  flatter  70U  ^  in  saying 
That  ye  are  dogs — your  betters  (ar — ye  may 

Bead,  or  read  not,  what  I  am  now  essaying 
To  fhovr  ye  what  ye  are  in  eTciy  way. 

As  little  as  the  moon  stops  for  the  baying 

Of  wolves,  will  the  bright  muse  withdraw  one  ray 

From  out  her  skies — then  howl  your  idle  wrath  t 

While  she  still  sUrers  o*er  your  gloomy  path. 

VUL 
**  Fierce  loves  and  fiiithless  wars** — I  am  not  sure 

If  this  be  the  right  xx»ding — *tis  no  matter; 
The  fact*s  about  the  same,  I  am  secure ; 

I  sing  them  both,  and  am  about  to  batter 
A  town  which  did  a  fiunous  siege  endure. 

And  was  beleaguer*d  both  by  land  and  water* 
By  SouvarofT,  or  Anglic^  Suwarrow, 
Who  loved  blood  as  an  alderman  loves  marrow. 

IX. 

The  fortress  is  call'd  Ismail,  and  is  placed 

Upon  the  Danube's  left  branch  and  left  bank,  ^ 

With  buildings  in  the  Oriental  taste, 
But  still  a  fortress  of  the  foremost  rank, 

Or  was  at  least,  unless  *tis  since  de&ced. 

Which  with  your  conquerors  is  a  common  prank  : 

It  stands  some  eighty  versts  firom  the  high  sea. 

And  measures  round  of  toises  thousands  three.  * 


Within  the  extent  of  this  fortification 
A  borough  is  comprised  along  the  height 

Upon  the  left,  which  firom  its  loftier  station 
Commands  the  city,  and  upon  its  site 

A  Greek  had  raised  around  this  elevation 
A  quantity  of  palisades  upright. 

So  placed  as  to  impede  the  fire  of  those 

^Vho  held  the  place,  and  to  astitt  the  foe*s.  ^ 

XL 
This  circmnstance  may  serve  to  give  a  notion 

Of  the  high  talents  of  this  new  Yauban : 
But  the  town  ditch  below  was  deep  as  ocean. 

The  rampart  higher  than  you'd  wish  to  hang : 
But  then  there  was  a  great  want  of  precaution 

(Prithee,  excuse  this  engineering  slang). 
Nor  work  advanced,  nor  cover'd  way  was  there,  ^ 
To  hint  at  least  '*  Here  is  no  thoroughfare." 


1  [See  '*  Inscriptioa  on  the  Monument  of  a  Newfoundland 
Dog."  anti,  p.  539.] 

>  [**  An.  1790.    Le  30  de  Noverabre  on  I'approcha  do  la 
lace  ;  lei  troupes  de  terres  formaient  on  total  de  vingt  miUe 
onuncs,  independamment  de  lept  4  hult  mille  Kozaki.**— 
hiit.  de  la  iCouveOe  Rustte^  torn.  U.  p.  201.] 

'  ["  Ismael  est  situ^  sur  la  rlre  gauche  du  bras  gauche  du 
Danube."  —  Ibid.] 

*  { "  ^  peu  pris  i  quatre-Tingtt  verstes  de  la  mer :  elle 

a  pres  de  trou  milles  toises  de  tour." — /fritf.] 


K 


A  [**  On  a  compris  dans  ces  fortifications  un  faubourg  Mol- 
dave,  situ<  ft  la  gnuche  de  la  rille,  sur  une  hauteur  qui  la 
domine :  I'ourrage  a  M  termine  par  un  Grec.  Pour  donner 
une  id6e  des  talens  de  cet  ingcnieur ;  11  sufflra  de  dire  qu'il 
At  placer  les  palismdes  perpendlculaircmcnt  sur  le  parapet, 
de  manidre  qu^elles  faTorisalent  les  assiegcans,  et  arr6Caient 
le  feu  des  assieges."  —  Ibid,  p.  202.] 

*  r*  Le  rempart  en  terre  est  prodlgieuscment  ^ler^  k  cause 
de  1  immense  profondeur  du  tbssc ;  i1  est  cepcndant  abso- 
lament  rasnnt ;  il  n'yani  ourraze  aTancc,  nichemin  courcrt.** 
— /6itf.  p. 'iO-.'.] 

7  [Casemate  is  a  work  made  under  the  rampart,  like  a 


{>=: 


But  a  stone  bastion,  with  a  nnrow  gorge. 

And  walls  as  thick  n  most  skuDs  bom  n  yvt ; 

Two  batteries,  cap-i-pie,  n  oar  St  Oeoige» 
Case-mated?  one,  and  t'other  «•  a  barbeCte,*i 

Of  Dannbe's  bank  took  fonnMahle  chaige ; 
While  two  and  twenty  cannon  duly  set 

Bose  over  the  town's  right  skle,  in  bristling  tier. 

Forty  feet  high,  upon  a  cavaHcr.  9 


But  flpom  the  river  the  town's  open  quite. 
Because  the  Turks  could  never  be  persuaded 

A  Russian  vessel  e'er  would  heave  in  sight ;  ><> 
And  such  their  creed  was,  till  they  were  invaded. 

When  it  grew  rather  late  to  set  things  right 
But  as  the  Danube  could  not  well  be  waded. 

They  look'd  upon  the  Muscovite  flotilla. 

And  only  shouted,  "Allah !"  and  ««Bis  Millah l" 

XIV. 
The  Russians  now  were  ready  to  attack ; 

But  oh,  ye  goddesses  of  war  and  glory ! 
How  shall  I  spell  the  name  of  each  Cossacque 

Who  were  hnmortal,  could  one  tell  their  story  ? 
Alas !  what  to  their  memory  can  lack  ? 

Achilles'  self  was  not  more  grim  and  gory 
Than  thousands  of  this  new  and  poUsh'd  nation, 
^Vhose  names  want  nothing  bat — pronondatioo. 


Still  I'll  record  a  few,  if  but  to  Increase 

Our  euphony :  there  was  StrongenoiT,  and  Strokoooff, 

Meknop,  Seige  Low,  Arsniew  of  modem  Greece, 
And  Tschitsshakoff,  and  Rognenoff,  and  Chokenoff, 

And  others  of  twelve  consonants  apiece ; 
And  more  might  be  foundoat,if  I  oooU  pokecnoogh 

Into  gazettes ;  but  Fame  (ciqirldous  strumpet). 

It  seems,  has  got  an  ear  as  well  as  trampet, 

*         XVL 

And  cannot  tune  those  discords  of  narration. 
Which  may  be  names  at  Moscow,  into  rhyme ; 

Yet  there  were  several  worth  eommemoratioa. 
As  e'er  was  virgin  of  a  nuptial  chime ; 

Soft  words,  too,  fitted  for  the  peroratioo 
Of  Londonderry  drawling  against  time. 

Ending  in  *•  Ischskin,"  **  ousckln,**  *•  iflkkchy,"  **  oaaki," 

Of  whom  we  can  insert  but  Boosamouski,  ^i 

cellar  or  cave,  with  loopholes  to  place  goas  in  H,  aod  b  bomb 
proof.  _Af/Ziir.DA«.] 

"  [When  the  breastwork  of  a  battery  it  only  of  raeh  height 
that  the  guns  may  fire  over  it  without  being  obUMd  to  make 
embrasures,  the  guns  are  said  to  fire  in  barbet.  —AM.] 


-  I-  un  oasnon  ae  pierret.  oovsrt  par  one  go 
etroite,  et  dont  les  murailles  son  fort  frmUwrn,  a  Uj  iiu«Erav 
casemat6e  et  une  i  barbette ;  11  J6fend  la  rive  da  Danube. 
Du  c6t£  droit  de  la  rllle  est  un  caTaller  de  quarante  vtada 
d'61cTation  i  ptc,  garni  do  Tfost-deox  pi«ce«  de  canon,  et  qui 
defend  hi  partie  gauche."  _  HisL  4ela!f,R.  p.  SOS.] 

10  p*  Da  c6t£  du  fleure,  la  ville  est  absolumcnC  ooverte ;  les 
Turcs  ne  croyaient  pas  que  les  Russet  pussent  Jamids  avott 
une  flotille  dans  le  Danube.*'  —  iMi  p.  203.] 

^1  [**  La  premidre  attaqne  §tait  compost  de  trait  colonnee, 
commandees  par  les  lieutenans-gtecraux  Pan!  Poticmkin, 
Serge  Lwow.  let  g§n«raux-maiort  Lascy,  Theodore  Meknop. 
Trois  autres  colonnes  avaient  pour  cbers  le  Comte  Samoilow, 
les  gencraux  Elic  de  Boxborixlko,  Michel  Koutousow ;  let 
brigadiers  Orlow,  Platow,  Ilibaunterrp.  La  troisieme  at- 
taque  par  cau  n'aTait  que  deux  colonnes.  sous  les  ortlres  des 
g6ncraux-majors  Ribas  ot  .\rs6nlew,  des  brigadiers  Marlusff 
el  Tchcpcga,"  Ac Ibid.  p.  SO?.] 
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XVIL 
Scherematoff  and  Chrematofr,  Koklophtl, 

Koelobskl,  Kounkin,  and  Monskin  Poiukln, 
All  proper  men  of  weapons,  as  e'er  scoff*d  high 

Against  a  foe,  or  ran  a  sabre  through  sldn : 
Little  cared  they  for  Mahomet  or  Mufti, 

Unless  to  make  their  kettle-drums  a  new  skin 
Out  of  their  hides,  if  parchment  had  grown  dear. 
And  no  more  handy  substitute  been  near. 

xvm. 

Then  there  were  foreigners  of  much  renown. 
Of  various  nations,  and  all  volunteers ; 

Not  fighting  for  their  country  or  Its  crown, 
But  wishing  to  be  one  day  brigadiers  : 

Also  to  have  the  sacking  of  a  tO¥m ; 

A  pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their  years. 

*Mongst  them  were  several  Englishmen  of  pith. 

Sixteen  call'd  Thomson,  and  nineteen  named  Smith. 

XIX. 

Jack  Thomson  and  Bill  Thomson  ; — all  the  rest 
Had  been  call*d  **  Jemmy,'*  after  the  great  bard  ; 

I  don't  know  whether  they  had  arms  or  crest. 
But  such  a  godfather's  as  good  a  card. 

Three  of  the  Smiths  were  Peters ;  but  the  best 
Amongst  them  all,  hard  blows  to  Inflict  or  ward. 

Was  Ac,  since  so  renown'd  **  in  country  quarters 

At  UaUfiiz ; "  1  but  now  he  served  the  Tartars. 


The  rest  were  Jacks  and  Gills  and  Wills  and  Bills, 
But  when  I've  added  that  the  elder  Jack  Smith 

Was  bom  in  Cumberland  among  the  hills. 
And  that  his  father  was  an  honest  blacksmith, 

I  Ve  said  all  /  know  of  a  name  that  flUs        [smith,** 
Three  lines  of  the  despatch  In  taking  **  Schmack- 

A  vaiage  of  Moldavia's  waste,  wherein 

He  fell,  immortal  In  a  bulletin. 


I  wonder  (although  Mars  no  doubt  *s  a  god  I 

Praise)  if  a  man's  name  in  a  indUiin 
May  make  up  for  a  bullet  in  his  body  ? 

I  hope  this  little  question  is  no  sin. 
Because,  though  I  am  bnt  a  simple  noddy, 

I  think  one  Shakspeare  puts  the  same  thought  in 
The  mouth  of  some  one  in  his  plays  so  doting. 
Which  many  people  pass  Ibr  wits  by  quoting. 

XXIL 
Then  there  were  Frenchmen,  gallant,  young,  and  gay : 

But  I'm  too  great  a  patriot  to  record 
Their  Gallic  names  upon  a  glorious  day ; 

I  *d  rather  tell  ten  lies  than  say  a  word 
Of  truth ; — such  truths  are  treason ;  they  betray 

Their  country ;  and  as  traitors  are  abhorr'd 
Who  name  the  French  in  English,  save  to  show 
How  Peace  should  make  John  Bull  the  Frenchman's  foe. 

i  [See  the  farce  of  **  Lore  Laughi  at  Locksmiths.  '] 
•  [**  On  s'^talt  propose  deux  buts  6galement  aTantageuz, 
par  la  construction  de  deux  batteries  sur  Hie  qui  aroisine 
Ismacl :  le  premier,  de  bombarder  la  place,  d'en  abattre  les 
principaux  £diAces  avec  du  canon  de  quarantc-huit.  eflTet 
d'aiitant  plus  probable,  que  la  ville  ^tant  bitle  en  araplii- 
thcAtre.  presque  aucun  coup  ne  seralt  perdu."  ~ //Mf.  tfete 
yowreUe  Ru$He,  p.  203.] 

s  ['*  Le  second  objet  6tait  de  proflter  d^  ce  moment  d'alarme 
pour  que  la  flotlUc.  agissant  en  mcme  temps,  put  dvtrulro 
celle  a«fs  Turcs.  Vn  troifldme  motif,  et  Tralscmblcmcnt  le 
plus  plausible,  6taitde  Jeter  la  consternation  parmi  les  Turcs, 
et  d«  let  engager  i  capilulor."  —  Ibid.  p.  208.] 


The  Russians,  having  built  two  batteries  on 
An  isle  near  Ismail,  had  two  ends  in  view ; 

The  first  was  to  bombard  it,  and  knock  down 
The  public  buildings  and  the  private  too, 

No  matter  what  poor  soub  might  be  undone 
The  city's  shape  suggested  this,  'tis  true ; 

Form'd  like  an  amphitheatre,  each  dwelling 

Presented  a  fine  mark  to  throw  a  shell  in.  * 


The  second  ot^Ject  was  to  profit  by 

The  moment  of  the  general  consternation. 

To  attack  the  Turks'  fiotilla,  which  lay  nigh 
Extremely  tranquil,  anchor'd  at  its  station : 

But  a  third  motive  was  as  probably 
To  fHghten  them  Into  capitulation ;  ^ 

A  phantasy  which  sometimes  seixes  warriors, 

UiUess  they  are  game  as  buU-dogs  and  fox-terriers. 

XXV. 

A  habit  mther  blameable,  which  Is 

That  of  despising  those  we  combat  with. 

Common  in  many  cases,  was  In  this 

The  caused  of  killing  TchitchitzkofT  and  Smith ; 

One  of  the  valorous  **  Smiths  **  whom  we  shall  miss 
Out  of  those  nineteen  who  late  rhymed  to  <*  pith ; " 

But  'tis  a  name  so  spread  o'er  "  Sir**  and  *<  Madam,** 

That  one  would  think  the  first  who  bore  it  **  Adam.** 

XXVL 
The  Russian  batteries  were  incomplete. 

Because  they  were  constructed  in  a  hurry ;  ^ 
Thus  the  same  cause  which  makes  a  verse  want  feet, 

And  throws  a  cloud  o'er  Longman  and  John  Murray, 
When  the  sale  of  new  books  is  not  so  fleet 

As  they  who  print  them  think  is  necessary, 
May  likewise  put  off  for  a  time  what  story 
Sometimes  calls  ** murder,**  and  at  others  **  glory.** 

xxvn. 

Whether  it  was  their  engineer's  stupidity. 

Their  haste  or  waste,  I  neither  know  nor  care. 

Or  some  contractor's  personal  cupidity. 
Saving  his  soul  by  cheating  in  the  ware 

Of  homicide,  but  there  was  no  solidity 
In  the  new  batteries  erected  there ; 

They  either  miss'd,  or  they  were  never  miss'd. 

And  added  greatly  to  the  missing  list 

xxvin. 

A  sad  miscalculation  about  distance 
Made  aU  their  naval  matters  incorrect ; 

Three  flreshlps  lost  their  amiable  existence 
Before  they  reach'd  a  spot  to  take  effect : 

The  match  was  lit  too  soon,  and  no  assistance 
Could  remedy  this  lubberly  defect ; 

They  blew  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 

While,  though 't  was  dawn,  the  Turks  slept  tut  as  ever. ' 

*  [**  Un  habitude  blAmable.  celle  de  miprlser  son  ennemi, 
Alt  la  cause."  —  Hist,  de  ia  N.  Jt.  p.  203.] 

»[..."  du  d6faut  de  perfection  dans  la  construction  de« 
batteries;  on  ToiUait  agir  proraptement,  et  on  ncgligcA  de 
donner  aux  ouvragea  la  soUditi  qu'lU  cxigaient."  —  Ibid. 
p.  203.] 

*  ["  On  calcula  mal  la  distance  t  la  m^e  esprit  fit  ninn> 
Quer  IVffet  de  trois  brAlota;  on  se  pressa  li'allumer  l.i  nu-cii(*, 
ils  brC^l^rent  au  milieu  du  fli>UTe.  etquoiqu'il  liit  six  heurc*  du 
mntin,  Ics  Turcs.  encore  couciics,  n'en  prirent  aucun  um- 
brage."—/A/d.  p.  203.] 
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XXIX. 

At  seven  fhcy  rose,  however,  and  suirey'd 

The  Russ  flotilla  getting  under  way ; 
*Twas  nine,  when  ttill  advancing  undismay'd. 

Within  a  cablets  length  their  vessels  lay 
Off  Ismail,  and  commenced  a  cannonade, 

>Yhich  was  returned  with  interest,  I  may  say, 
And  by  a  fire  of  musketiy  and  grape. 
And  shells  and  shot  of  every  sixe  and  shape.  > 

XXX. 

For  six  hours  bore  they  without  intermission 
The  Turkish  fire,  and,  aided  by  their  own 

Land  batteries,  work'd  their  guns  with  great  precision : 
At  length  they  found  mere  cannonade  alone 

By  no  means  would  produce  the  town*s  submission, 
And  made  a  signal  to  retreat  at  one. 

One  bark  blew  up,  a  second  near  the  works 

Running  aground,  was  taken  by  the  Turks. « 

XXXL 

The  Moslem,  too,  had  lost  both  ships  and  men ; 

But  when  they  saw  the  enemy  retire. 
Their  Delhiss  mann*d  some  boats,  and  saird  again, 

And  gall'd  the  Russians  with  a  heavy  fire. 
And  tried  to  make  a  landing  on  the  main ; 

But  here  the  efltet  fell  short  of  their  desire  ; 
Count  Damas  drove  them  back  into  the  water 
PelUmell,  and  with  a  whole  gazette  of  slaughter.  * 

xxxn. 

<'  If  **  (says  the  historian  here)  « I  could  report 
All  that  the  Russians  did  upon  this  day, 

I  think  that  several  volumes  would  fkll  short. 
And  I  should  still  have  many  things  to  say ;  '*  ^ 

And  so  he  says  no  more — but  pays  his  court 
To  some  distinguish'd  strangers  In  that  fray ; 

The  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  Langeron,  and  Damas, 

Names  great  aa  any  that  the  roll  of  Fame  has.  0 

This  being  the  case,  may  show  us  what  Faroe  is : 
For  out  of  these  three  **  preux  Chevaliers,"  how 

Many  of  common  readers  give  a  guess 

That  such  existed  ?  (and  they  may  live  now 

I  ['*  Itr  Dec.  1790.  La  floUUe  Rasse  s*aTan9a  Ten  let  lept 
b0uret ;  tl  eo  6tait  neuf  lorsqu'eUe  se  trouva  i  cinquanto 
toisetda  larille  d'lnnael:  «lle  touAittarec  une  ooastance 
caline,  on  feu  de  mitraille  ec  de  mousqueterie  .  .  .  *' —  Hitt. 
delaN.Ji,  p.  804.] 

s  r.  .  .  **  prte  de  six  beores :  les  batteries  de  terre  le- 
eonaalent  la  flotiUe ;  mala  on  reconnQt  alors  que  les  canon- 
oades  ne  sufflsaient  pas  pour  rcduire  la  place,  on  fit  la  ref  ralte 
i  une  heure.  Un  lan^on  sauta  pendant  raction,  un  autre 
derlTa  par  la  force  du  oounnt,  et  hit  prb  par  lee  Turcs."— 
aid.  p.  204.] 

3 1**  Properlf  madmen :  a  species  of  troops  who.  In  the 
Turkish  armjr,  act  as  the  forlorn  hope."  ^D'HsaaELOT.] 

*  p*  Les  Turcs  perdirent  beaacoup  de  monde  et  plusieurs 
▼aiSicaux  %  i  peine  la  retraite  des  Russes  Ait^elle  remarquee, 
que  les  plus  brares  d'entre  les  enncmis  se  jet^rent  dans  de 

Btdtes   barques  et  essaydrent  une  desoente:  le  Comte  de 
amas  les  mit  en  (Uite,  et  leur  tua  plusieurs  offlcers  et  grand 
nombre  de  soldats."  ~  tfw/.  de  la  N.  R.  p.  904.] 

*  [**0n  ne  tarlrait  pas  si  on  Toulait  rapporter  tout  ce  que  les 
Russes  flrent  de  memorable  dans  cette  joum6e ;  pour  conter 
les  hauts  faits  d'armes,  pour  particulariser  toutes  les  actions 
d'cclat,  11  Csudrait  composer  des  volumes.'* — AM.  p.  204.] 

*  £**  FarmI  les  Strangers,  le  Prince  de  Ligne  se  distingua  de 
maniiro  i  m6riter  I'estime  gcn6rale;  de  rrais  che\-aliers 
Fran^ais,  attlr6t  par  I'amour  de  la  gloire,  se  montrdrent 
dignes  d'elle :  les  plus  marquans  dtoicnt  le  Jeune  Due  do 
KlcheHcu,  les  Comtes  de  Langeron  et  Damas." — Ibid.  p.  204.] 

7  [**  Letters  and  Reflections  of  the  Austrian  Field-Marshal. 
Charles  Joseph,  Prince  de  Ligne,  edited  bj  the  Baroness  de 
Stacl.Uolstein.'*  2  toIs.  1809.] 


o- 


For  aught  we  know.)    Renown *k  aU  hit  or  miss; 
There  *s  fortune  even  in  feme,  we  must  allow. 
'Tis  true,  the  Memotrs?  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne* 
Have  half  withdrawn  fitm  him  oblivion^  screen. 


But  hen  are  men  who  fought  in  gdlmt  actions 

As  gallandy  at  ever  heraea  fought. 
But  buried  in  the  heap  of  sach  trimartinm 

Their  names  are  rarely  found,  nor  often  sought. 
Thus  even  good  fiune  may  sulfor.  sad  cootnctlons. 

And  is  extingulsh*d  sooner  than  she  ought : 
Of  all  our  modem  battles,  I  will  bet 
Tou  can't  repeat  nine  names  firom  each  Gaiette. 


In  short,  this  bat  attack,  thou^  rich  in  glory, 
Show*d  that  womewhtrtt  aomAom^  there  was  a  fonlt^ 

And  Admiral  Ribas  (known  in  Russian  story) 
Most  strongly  recommended  an  assault ; 

In  which  he  was  opposed  by  young  and  hoary,  9 
^Vhich  made  a  long  debate ;  but  I  must  halt. 

For  if  I  wrote  down  every  warrior**  speech, 

I  doubt  few  readen  e*er  would  mount  the  breach. 


There  was  a  man,  if  that  he  was  a  man. 
Not  that  his  manhood  could  be  called  in  quettloOt 

For  had  he  not  been  Hercules,  his  span 
Had  been  as  short  in  youth  as  indigestion 

Iklade  his  last  illness,  when,  all  worn  and  wan. 
He  died  beneath  a  tree,  as  much  unblctt'on 

The  soil  of  the  green  province  he  had  wasted. 

As  e*er  was  locust  on  the  land  it  blasted. 


This  was  Potemkin  10 — a  great  thing  in  days 
When  homicide  and  hariotry  made  great ; 

If  stars  and  titles  could  entail  long  praise^ 
His  glory  might  half  equal  his  estate. 

This  fellow,  being  six  foot  high,  couU  raise 
A  kind  of  phantasy  proportionate 

In  the  then  sovereign  of  the  Russian  people. 

Who  measured  men  as  ]rou  would  do  a  steeide. 


■  [Charles  Joseph,  Comte  de  Ligne,  was  born  pt  Bioaels. 
Being,  In  1782.  sent  by  the  Emperor  Joaapb  H.  on  a  mission 
to  Catherine,  he  became  a  great  (kvoarite  with  her.  She  m»- 
pointed  him  field-marshal,  and  gare  him  an  estate  In  uie 
Crimea.  In  1789,  he  was  sent  to  aialst  Fotcmkin  at  the  sleM 
ofOcsakoff.    He  died  In  1814.] 

•  C*  L*Amiral  Ribas  dMara,  en  plain  conaoll,  qoe  ee  n'tolt 
qu*en  donnant  Tassaut  qu'on  obdendralt  la  place:  cet  aria 
parut  hardl ;  on  lul  opposa  mille  ralsona,  ainqneUea  U  r6- 
pondit  par  de  moUleure8.'*-iJfiM.  4elaN.R.p.  205.] 

10  [The  following  diaracter  of  Priaee  PotcBBkIn  Is  from  the 

Gn  of  Count  S^fur,  who  lived  In  habits  of  intiaaacj  with 
m:  — '*  In  his  person  were  collected  the  most  opposite 
defects  and  adTantages  of  erery  kind.  He  was  ararldoas  and 
ostentatious,  despotic  and  obiigtng,  politic  and  eoofidinf, 
licentious  and  superstitious,  bold  and  timid,  ■ipWtIiwis  and 
indiscreet ;  larish  of  his  bounties  to  his  rdations.  Ids  mis- 
tresses, and  his  faToorites,  yet  frequaotly  pqring  odthcr  Ma 
household  nor  his  creditors.  His  consequence  alwajs  de> 
pended  on  a  woman,  and  he  was  alwajrs  unCUthfUl  to  her. 
Nothing  could  equal  thr  trtiritrof  his  mind,  nor  the  Indolence 
of  his  bodf.  No  dangers  could  appal  his  coorace ;  no  dUB- 
culties  force  him  to  abandon  his  proiects.  But  the  soccem  of 
an  enterprise  alwajrs  brought  on  disgust.  BTery  thing  with 
him  was  desultory ;  business,  pleaiare,  temper,  oouragei  HIa 
presence  was  a  restraint  on  erery  company.  He  was  moroee 
to  all  that  stood  in  awe  of  him,  and  caressed  all  soch  as  ac- 
costed him  with  familiarity.  None  had  read  leu  than  he ; 
few  people  were,  better  informed.  One  while  he  formed  the 
project  of  becoming  Duke  of  Courland ;  at  another  he 
thought  of  bestowing  on  himself  the  crown  of  Poland.  lie 
frequently  gare  intimation  of  an  Intention  to  make  himself  a 
bishop,  or  even  a  simple  mouk.    He  built  a  superb  palaot. 
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XXXVUL 
While  things  were  in  abeyance,  Ribas  sent 

A  courier  to  the  prince,  and  he  succeeded 
In  ordering  matters  after  his  own  bent ; 

I  cannot  tell  the  way  in  which  he  pleaded. 
But  shortly  he  had  cause  to  be  content 

In  the  mean  time,  the  batteries  proceeded, 
And  fourscore  cannon  on  the  Danube's  border 
Were  briskly  fired  and  answer'd  in  due  order.  ^ 

XXXIX. 

But  on  the  thirteenth,  when  already  rvt 

Of  the  troops  were  embark*d,  the  sit- ge  to  misc, 

A  courier  on  the  spur  inspired  new  heart 
Into  all  pouters  for  newspaper  praise, 

As  well  as  dilettanti  in  war's  art. 
By  his  despatches  couch'd  in  pithy  phrase ; 

Announcing  the  appointment  of  that  lover  of 

Battles  to  the  command,  Field-Marshal  SouTaroff.  ^ 

XL. 
The  letter  of  tbe  prince  to  the  same  marshal 

Was  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  had  the  cause 
Been  one  to  which  a  good  heart  could  be  partial  — 

Defence  of  fivcdom,  country,  or  of  laws  ; 
But  as  it  was  mere  lust  of  power  to  o'er-arch  all 

With  its  proud  brow,  It  merits  slight  applause. 
Save  for  its  st}'le,  which  said,  all  in  a  trice, 
'*  You  will  take  Ismail  at  whatever  price.  "^ 

XLL 

'*  Let  there  be  light !  said  God,  and  there  was  light  I " 
"  Let  there  be  blood !  **  says  man,  and  there  *s  a  sea  I 

The  fiat  of  this  spoU'd  child  of  the  Night 
(For  Day  ne'er  saw  his  merits)  could  decree 

More  evil  in  an  hour,  than  thirty  bright 

Summers  could  renovate,  though  they  should  be 

Lovely  as  those  which  ripen'd  Eden's  fhiit ; 

For  war  cuts  up  not  only  branchj  but  root 

XLIL 
Our  Mends  the  Turks,  who  with  loud  **  Allahs  "  now 

Began  to  signalise  the  Russ  retreat,  * 
Were  damnably  mistaken ;  few  are  slow 

In  thinking  that  their  enemy  is  beat, 
(Or  beaten,  if  yott  Insist  on  grammar,  though 

I  never  think  about  it  in  a  heat,) 
But  here  I  say  the  Turks  were  much  mistaken. 
Who  hating  hogs,  yet  wish'd  to  save  their  bacon. 

XIHL 
For,  on  the  sixteenth,  at  fiill  gallop,  drew 

In  sight  two  horsemen,  who  were  deem'd  Cossacques 
For  some  time,  till  they  came  in  nearer  view. 

They  had  but  little  baggage  at  their  backs, 

and  wanted  to  fell  It  before  it  was  ftniihed.  In  hit  youth  he 
had  pleated  Catherine  bjr  the  ardour  of  hit  pattlon,  by  hit 
Tiiiour.  and  by  hit  masculine  beauty.  Become  the  riral  of 
Orlofl'.  he  performed  for  hit  torerelgn  whaterer  the  most  ro- 
mantic passion  could  inspire.  He  put  out  an  ere,  to  free  it 
from  a  blemish  which  dlminlthed  nit  beauty.  Banished  by 
his  rival,  he  ran  to  meet  death  In  battle,  and  returned  wito 
glory.  He  died  in  1791,  at  tho  age  of  flfty-two."] 
>  [**  Ce  projet.  remis  i  un  autre  jour,  vprouTa  encore  lea 

[»lut  grandet  difflcult^s  ;  le  courage  de  lUbat  let  turmonta : 
1  ne  s'iigitsalt  oue  de  d6terrainer  le  Prince  Potiemkin  ;  il  y 
r6ussit.  Tandis  auMl  se  d6men.ilt  pour  rcx6cutlon  de  projet 
agree,  on  conttnusait  de  nouTellet  batteries ;  on  comptait,  le 
12  Decenibre,  quatre-ringtt  pitH^tde  canon  tur  le  bord  du 
D.inube.  et  cettc  joum£e  se  patsa en  vires  ranonnadet.'*— II&- 
loirc  de  la  Kouvtite  Ruuie,  tom  il.  p.  205.] 

*  r*'  M.ols  Ic  I3«.  uno  partic  des  troupes  etait  embarqu6e  ; 
on  allait  lercr  Ic  sici^e:  un  courricr  arrive;  ce  courrlcr  an- 
noncR.  de  la  part  du  Prince,  que  Ic  Mar6chal  Souwarow  va 
prendre  le  commandemeot  des  forces  r6unlct  tout  Itmacl.**— 
IIM,  p.  2U5.] 


For  there  were  but  three  shirts  between  the  two ; 

But  on  they  rode  upon  two  Ukraine  hacks. 
Till,  in  approaching,  were  at  length  descried 
In  this  plain  pair,  Suwarrow  and  his  guide.  ^ 


**  Great  joy  to  London  now  I "  says  some  great  fool. 
When  London  had  a  grand  illumination. 

Which  to  that  bottle>coQjuror,  John  Bull, 
Is  of  all  dreams  the  first  hallucination ; 

So  that  the  streets  of  colour'd  lamps  are  full. 
That  Sage  (^eaid  John)  surrenders  at  discretion 

His  purse,  his  soul,  his  sense,  and  even  hb  nonsense, 

To  gxatiiy,  like  a  huge  moth,  this  one  sense. 

XLV. 
'TIS  strange  that  he  should  fhrther  **  damn  his  eyes," 

For  they  are  danm'd ;  that  once  all-£unous  oath 
Is  to  the  devil  now  no  fhrthcr  prixe, 

Since  John  has  lately  lost  the  use  of  both. 
Debt  he  calls  wealth,  and  taxes  Paradise ; 

And  Famine,  with  her  gaunt  and  bony  growth. 
Which  stare  him  in  the  fiice,  he  won't  examine. 
Or  swears  that  Ceres  hath  begotten  Famine. 

XLTL 
But  to  the  tale ;  — great  joy  unto  the  camp ! 

To  Russian,  Tartar,  English,  French,  Cossacque, 
O'er  whom  Suwarrow  shone  like  a  gas  lamp. 

Presaging  a  most  luminous  attack ; 
Or  like  a  wisp  along  the  marsh  so  damp. 

Which  leads  beholders  on  a  boggy  walk, 
He  fiitted  to  and  fino  a  dancing  light, 
Which  all  who  saw  it  follow'd,  wrong  or  right 

XLVIL 
But  certes  matters  took  a  dilTerent  face ; 

There  was  enthusiasm  and  much  applause. 
The  fieet  and  camp  saluted  with  great  grace. 

And  all  presaged  good  fortune  to  their  cause. 
Within  a  cannon-shot  length  of  the  place 

They  drew,  constructed  ladders,  repair'd  flaws 
In  former  works,  made  new,  prepared  &scines,A 
And  all  kinds  of  benevolent  machines. 

XLYin. 
*Tis  thus  the  spirit  of  a  single  mind 

Makes  that  of  multitudes  take  one  direction. 
As  roll  the  waters  to  the  breathing  wind. 

Or  roams  the  herd  beneath  the  bull's  protection ; 
Or  as  a  lltUe  dog  wiU  le^d  the  blind. 

Or  a  bell-wether  form  the  flock's  connection 
By  tinkling  sounds,  when  they  go  forth  to  victual ; 
Such  is  the  sway  of  your  great  men  o'er  little. 

» 

*  [*'  La  lettre  du  Prince  PodcmUn  k  Souwarow  est  trH- 
courte ;  elle  peint  le  caract^re  de  cet  deux  personnaget.  La 
Toici  dans  toute  ta  tenenr :  *  Vout  prendrex  Jsmael  d  quei  pri* 
fueeesoit!*"  ^Hitt.  de  la  N.  R.  p.  205.] 

*  ['*  Le  courrier  ett  timoln  det  crit  de  Joie  (Allaht)  da 
Turc,  qui  te  croyait  i  la  fin  de  tct  mauz."  —  Ibid,  p.  S05.J 

*  ["  Le  Iflc,  on  ro1t  venlr  de  loin  deux  hommet  courant  i 
toute  bride :  on  let  prit  pour  dot  Kosakt ;  I'un  C-taic  Sou- 
warow, et  Tautre  ton  guide,  portant  un  paquet  grot  commc  le 
poing,  et  renfcrmant  It  bagage  du  gin^ral." —  Ibid.  p.  205.] 

*  ["  Let  tuccOt  multipU6t  de  Souwarow,  ta  bravoure  i 
toute  i'preuve,  la  confidence  que  le  toldat  aralt  en  lui,  pro- 
duisircnt  un  enthoutiasme  ecn4*ral :  une  talve  des  Itattrrios 
du  camp  et  de  la  flotte  c61cDr«rent  ton  arriv^e.  et  IV9|>oir  du 
succds  ranima  let  etpritt.  Let  chotes  prennent  Ic  memo  jour 
une  autre  toumure ;  le  camp  te  rappr(»che  et  s'Ct.iblit  a  la 
portcc  du  canon  de  la  place ;  on  prepare  df's  (h^cines  un  con- 
ttruU  des  ccheUct,oa  etabUt  det  baltcriei  nouveilc*."— iAitf. 
p.  206.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CANTO  vn. 


XLIX. 
The  whole  camp  rung  xrith.  Joy ;  you  would  have 
thought 

That  they  were  going  to  a  marriage  feast 
(This  metaphor,  I  think,  holds  good  as  aught* 

Since  there  is  discord  after  both  at  least) : 
There  was  not  now  a  luggage  boy  but  sought 

Danger  and  spoil  with  ardour  much  increased ;  i 
And  why  ?  because  a  little  —  odd — old  man, 
Stript  to  his  shirt,  was  come  to  lead  the  van. 


But  so  it  was ;  and  every  preparation 

Was  made  with  all  alacrity :  the  first 
Detachment  of  three  columns  took  its  station. 

And  waited  but  the  signal's  voice  to  burst 
Upon  the  fbe :  the  second's  ordination 

Was  also  in  three  columns,  with  a  thirst 
For  glory  gaping  o*er  a  sea  of  slaughter : 
The  third,  in  columns  two,  attack'd  by  water.  • 

LL 
New  batteries  were  erected,  and  was  held 

A  general  council,  in  which  unanimity, 
That  stranger  to  most  councils,  here  prevaiVd,  > 

As  sometimes  happens  in  a  great  extremity ; 
And  every  difficulty  being  dispell'd. 

Glory  began  to  davm  with  due  sublimity, 
While  Souvaroff,  determined  to  obtain  it. 
Was  teaching  his  recruits  to  use  the  bayonet.  * 

LIL 

It  is  an  actual  (act,  that  he,  commander 
In  chief,  in  proper  person  deign'd  to  drill 

The  awkward  squad,  and  could  afford  to  squander 
His  time,  a  corporal's  duty  to  fulfil ; 

Just  as  you'd  break  a  sucking  salamander 
To  swallow  flame,  and  never  take  it  ill : 

He  show'd  them  how  to  mount  a  ladder  (which 

Was  not  like  Jacob's)  or  to  cross  a  ditch.  > 

LIIL 
Also  he  dress'd  up,  for  the  nonce,  ftsdnes 

Like  men  with  turbans,  scimitars,  and  dirks. 
And  made  them  charge  with  bayonet  these  machines. 

By  way  of  lesson  against  actual  Turks ;  * 
And  when  well  practised  in  these  mimic  scenes, 

He  Judged  them  proper  to  assail  the  works ; 
At  which  your  wise  men  sneer'd  in  phrases  witty : 
He  made  no  answer ;  but  be  took  the  city. 

LIV. 
Meet  things  were  in  this  posture  on  the  eve 

Of  the  assault,  and  all  the  camp  was  in 
A  stem  repose ;  which  you  would  scarce  conceive ; 

Yet  men  resolved  to  dash  through  thick  and  thin 
Are  very  silent  when  they  once  believe 

That  all  is  settled :  — there  was  little  din. 
For  some  were  thinking  of  their  home  and  friends. 
And  others  of  themselves  and  latter  ends. 

1  [**  L'ardeur  de  Soawarow,  sod  Incrorable  activit6.  ton 
m^prii  de«  dangers,  sa  presque  certitude  ae  reussir,  son  ime 
enfln  s'est  commaniquee  A 1  armte  ;  il  n'est  pas  jusqu'au  der- 
nier goujat  'qui  TM  desire  d'obtenir  l*hoimeur  de  mooter  i 
V ut^at,"  ^Hi$t.  lUtaN.R,  p.  206.} 

*  [**  La  premldre  attaqoe  6tait  composce  de  trois  oolonnes  — 
trois  autrcs  colonoes,  destinies  a  la  secondo  attaque,  araient 
pour  chefs,  &c — la  troisidrae  attaque  par  eau  n'avoit  que 
deux  colonnes."— /Ai'tf.  p.  207. 

'  ["  On  coQstruisit  de  nouveiles  batteries  le  18*.    On  tint 
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LV. 
Suwarrow  chiefly  was  on  the  alert. 

Surveying,  drilling,  oniering,  jesting,  pondering ; 
For  the  man  was,  we  safely  may  assert, 

A  thing  to  wonder  at  beyond  most  wondering ; 
Hero,  buffoon,  half-demon,  and  balf-dlrt, 

Praying,  Instmcting,  desolating,  ptondertng; 
Now  Blars,  now  Momus ;  and  when  bent  to  stonn 
A  fortress,  Harlequin  in  unlflBrm. 

LVI. 
The  day  before  the  assault,  while  upon  drQl— 

For  this  great  conqueror  play'd  the  corporal — 
Some  Cossacques,  hovering  like  hawks  round  a  hill. 

Had  met  a  party  towards  the  twilight's  fidl. 
One  of  whom  spoke  their  tongue — or  well  or  ill, 

'T  was  much  that  he  was  understood  at  all ; 
But  whether  from  his  voice,  or  speech,  or  manner. 
They  found  that  he  had  fought  beneath  their  banner. 

LVII. 
Whereon  immediately  at  his  request  [quarters ; 

They  brought  him  and  his  comrades  to  head. 
Their  dress  was  Moslem,  but  you  might  have  guess'd 

Tliat  these  were  merely  masquerading  Tartars, 
And  that  beneath  each  Turkish-fiishion'd  vest 

Lurk'd  Christianity ;  which  sometimes  barters 
Her  inward  grace  for  outward  show,  and  makes 
It  difficult  to  shun  some  strange  mistakes. 

LVnL 
Suwarrow,  who  was  standing  in  his  shirt 

Before  a  company  of  Calmucks,  drilling. 
Exclaiming,  fooling,  swearing  at  the  inert. 

And  lecturing  on  the  noble  art  of  killing, 

For  deeming  human  day  but  common  dirt. 

This  great  philosopher  was  thus  JnaHiHng 
His  nuudms,  which  to  martial  comprehension 
Proved  death  in  battle  equal  to  a  pension  ;-^ 

LIX 
Suwarrow,  when  he  saw  this  company 

Of  Cossacques  and  their  prey,  tum'd  round  and  cast 
Upon  them  his  slow  brow  and  piercing  eye : 

*<  Whence  come  ye  ?"  —  **  From  Constantinople  last. 
Captives  Just  now  escaped,"  was  the  reply.        [pass'd 

"  What  are  ye  ?  *  —  *<  What  yon  see  us."    Briefly 
This  dialogue ;  for  he  who  answer*d  knew 
To  whom  he  spoke,  and  made  his  words  but  few. 

LX. 
*•  Tour  names  7  " —  "  Mine's  Johnson,  and  my  com. 
rade's  Juan ; 
The  other  two  are  women,  and  the  third 
Is  neither  man  nor  woman.**    The  chief  threw  on 

The  party  a  slight  glance,  then  said,  **  I  have  heard 
Tour  name  before,  the  second  is  a  new  one : 

To  bring  the  other  three  here  was  absurd : 
But  let  that  pass :  —  I  think  I  have  heard  your  name 
In  the  Nikolaiew  regiment  ?  ** —  **The  same.** 

1 

un  ccmseil  de  guerre,  on  y  ezamlna  les  plana  poor  Tassaut ;  Qs   ' 
r^unirent  tous  les  soul&ages.**  ~  Hisi,  <te  te  ^.  H.  p.  208.]         ' 

4  Fact :  Suwaroff  did  this  in  person.  | 

^  C"  Le  19«  et  le  20e.  Sonwarow  exer^a  les  ioldats ;  D  tear 
montra  comment  U  fallalt  s'y  prendre  pour  escalader ;  il  ea- 
seima  aux  recrues  la  manidre  de  donner  le  coop  de  ba!<MieCte.'* 
—  i^Nf.  p.  208.]  ^^ 

*  [**  Pour  ces  exercices  d*un  nonrean  genre,  il  se  scnrit  de 
fascines  dispos6es  de  maul6re  i  reprdsenter  on  Turc.**-./6itf. 
p.  208.] 
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LXL 
«You8crvedat  Wlddin?"— »«Tes."— "Touledthe 

attack?" 
"Idid."— "AVhat  next?"  — "I  PcaUy  hardly  know." 
«*  You  were  the  first  i*  the  breach  ?  ** — *<  I  was  not  slock 

At  least  to  follow  those  who  might  be  so.** 
•*  What  foUow*d  7  '*  —  «  A  shot  laid  me  on  my  back. 

And  I  became  a  prisoner  to  the  foe.** 
**  You  shall  have  vengeance,  for  the  town  surrounded 
Is  twice  as  strong  as  that  where  you  were  wounded. 

Lxn. 

•*  ^Vhe^e  will  you  serve  ?  "  —  "  Where'er  you  please.  ** 
—  "I  know 

You  like  to  be  the  hope  of  the  forlorn. 
And  doubtless  would  be  foremost  on  the  foe 

After  the  hardships  you've  already  borne. 
And  this  young  fellow  —  say  what  can  he  do  ? 

He  with  the  beardless  chin  and  garments  torn  ?" 
*'  '^Vhy,  general,  if  he  hath  no  greater  fault 
In  war  than  love,  he  had  better  lead  the  assatilt.** 

Lxm. 

«  He  shall  if  that  he  dare."     Here  Juan  bow'd 
Low  as  the  compliment  deserved.     Suwarrow 

Continued :  <*  Your  old  regiment's  aUow'd, 
By  special  providence,  to  lead  to-morrow, 

Or  it  may  be  to-night,  the  assault :  I  have  vow'd 
To  several  saints,  that  shortly  plough  or  harrow 

Shall  pass  o*er  what  was  Ismail,  and  its  tusk 

Be  unimpeded  by  the  proudest  mosque. 

LXIV. 

"  So  now,  my  lads,  for  glory  I  **  —  Here  he  tum*d 
And  drili'd  away  in  the  most  classic  Russian, 

Until  each  high,  heroic  bosom  bum'd 
For  cash  and  conquest,  as  if  firom  a  cushion 

A  preacher  had  held  forth  (who  nobly  spum'd      [on 
All  earthly  goods  save  tithes)  and  bade  them  push 

To  slay  the  Pagans  who  resisted,  battering 

The  armies  of  the  Christian  Empress  Catherine. 

LXV. 
Johnson,  who  knew  by  this  long  colloquy 

Himself  a  favourite,  ventured  to  address 
Suwarrow,  though  engaged  with  accents  high 

In  his  resumed  amusement     "  I  conftss 
My  debt  in  being  thus  allow'd  to  die 

Among  the  foremost ;  but  if  jom  *d  express 
Explicitly  our  several  posts,  my  friend 
And  self  would  know  what  duty  to  attend.** 

LXVL 
**  Right  I  I  was  busy,  and  forgot     Why,  you 

Will  join  your  former  regiment,  which  should  be 
Now  under  arms.     Ho !  KatskofT,  take  him  to  — 

(Here  he  call*d  up  a  Polish  orderly) 
His  post,  I  mean  the  regiment  Nikolaiew : 

The  stranger  stripling  may  remain  with  me ; 
He  *s  a  fine  boy.     The  women  may  be  sent 
To  the  other  baggage,  or  to  the  sick  tent** 

LXVn. 
But  here  a  sort  of  scene  began  to  ensue : 

The  ladies,  -^  who  by  no  means  had  been  bred 
To  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  so  new, 

Although  their  harem  education  led 
Doubtless  to  that  of  doctrines  the  most  true, 

Passive  obedience,  —  now  raised  up  the  head. 
With  flashing  eyes  and  starting  tears,  and  flung 
Their  arms,  as  hens  their  wings  about  their  young. 
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LXYm. 
0*er  the  promoted  couple  of  brave  men 

Who  were  thus  honour'd  by  the  greatest  chief 
That  ever  peopled  hell  with  heroes  slain. 

Or  plunged  a  province  or  a  realm  in  griel 
Oh,  foolish  mortals  I  Always  taught  in  vain ! 

Oh,  glorious  laurel  1  since  for  one  sole  leaf 
Of  thine  imaginary  deathless  tree. 
Of  blood  and  tears  must  flow  the  unebbing  sea. 

LXIX. 
Suwarrow,  who  had  small  regard  for  tears. 

And  not  much  sympathy  for  Uood,  survey*d 
The  women  with  their  hair  about  their  ears 

And  natural  agonies,  with  a  slight  shade 
Of  feeling :  for  however  habit  sears 

Men's  hearts  against  whole  millions,  when  their  trade 
Is  butchery,  sometimes  a  single  sorrow 
Will  touch  even  heroes — and  such  was  Suwarrow. 

LXX. 

He  said, — and  in  the  kindest  Calmuck  tone, — 
"  ^Vhy,  Johnson,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean 

By  bringing  women  here  ?     They  shall  be  shown 
All  the  attention  possible,  and  seen 

In  safety  to  the  waggons,  where  alone 

In  fiict  they  can  be  safe.     You  should  have  been 

Aware  this  kind  of  baggage  never  thrives  : 

Save  wed  a  year,  I  hate  recruits  with  wives.** 


"  May  it  please  jrour  excellency,**  thus  replied 
Our  Britbh  friend,  **  these  are  the  wives  of  others. 

And  not  our  own.     I  am  too  qualified 
By  service  with  my  military  brothers 

To  break  the  rules  by  bringing  one's  own  bride 
Into  a  camp :  I  know  that  nought  so  bothers 

The  hearts  of  the  heroic  on  a  charge, 

As  leaving  a  small  fiunily  at  large. 

LXXIL 
'*  But  these  are  but  two  Turkish  ladies,  who 

With  their  attendant  aided  our  escape, 
And  afterwards  accompanied  us  through 

A  thousand  perils  in  this  dubious  shape. 
To  me  this  kind  of  life  is  not  so  new ; 

To  them,  poor  things,  it  Is  an  awkward  scrape. 
I  therefore,  if  you  wish  me  to  fight  fireely, 
Request  that  they  may  both  be  used  genteelly." 

LXXin. 
Meantime  these  two  poor  girls,  with  swimming  eycs^ 

Look'd  on  as  if  in  doubt  if  they  could  trust 
Their  own  protectors ;  nor  was  their  surprise 

Less  than  their  grief  (and  truly  not  less  just) 
To  see  an  old  man,  rather  wild  than  wise 

In  aspect,  plainly  clad,  besmear'd  with  dust, 
Stript  to  his  waistcoat,  and  that  not  too  clean, 
More  fear'd  than  all  the  sultans  ever  seen. 

LXXIV. 

For  every  thing  seem'd  resting  on  his  nod. 
As  they  could  read  in  all  eyes.     Now  to  them. 

Who  were  accustom 'd,  as  a  sort  of  god. 
To  see  the  sultan,  rich  In  many  a  gem. 

Like  an  imperial  peacock  stalk  abroad 
(That  royal  bini,  whose  tail  *s  a  dindcm,) 

With  ail  the  pomp  of  power,  it  was  a  doubt 

How  power  could  condescend  to  do  without 
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LXXV. 

Jolin  Johnson,  seeing  their  extreme  dismay, 
Though  little  vened  in  feelings  orienttl. 

Suggested  some  slight  comfort  in  his  way ; 
Don  Juan,  who  was  much  more  sentimental. 

Swore  they  should   see  him  by  the  dawn  of  day. 
Or  that  the  Russian  army  should  repent  all : 

And,  strange  to  say,  they  fbund  some  consolation 

In  this — for  females  like  exaggeration. 

LXXVI. 
And  then  with  tears,  and  sighs,  and  some  slight  kisses. 

They  parted  for  Uie  present  —  these  to  await. 
According  to  the  artillery's  hits  or  misses. 

What  sages  call  Chance,  ProTidenee,  or  Fate  — 
(Uncertainty  is  one  of  many  blisses, 

A  mortgage  on  Humanity's  estate)  — 
While  their  beloved  friends  began  to  arm. 
To  bum  a  town  which  never  did  them  bann. 

LXXVII. 
Suwarrow,  —  who  but  saw  things  in  the  gross. 

Being  much  too  gross  to  see  them  in  detail. 
Who  calculated  life  as  so  much  dross. 

And  as  the  wind  a  widow'd  nation's  wail. 
And  cared  as  little  for  his  army's  loss 

(So  that  their  efibrts  should  at  length  prevail) 
As  wife  and  Mends  did  for  the  boils  of  Job,  — 
What  was  *t  to  him  to  hear  two  women  sob  ? 

LXXVIII. 
Nothing.  —  The  work  of  glory  still  went  on 

In  preparations  for  a  cannonade 
As  terrible  as  that  of  Ilion, 

If  Homer  had  found  mortars  ready  made ; 
But  now,  Instead  of  slaying  Priam's  son. 

We  oilty  can  but  talk  of  escalade. 
Bombs,   drums,  guns,  bastions,  batteries,  bayonets, 

buUets; 
Hard  words,  whidi  stick  in  the  soft  Muses*  gullets. 


Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer !  who  couldst  charm 
AU  ears,  though  long ;  all  ages,  though  so  short. 

By  merely  wielding  with  poetic  arm 

Arms  to  which  men  will  never  more  resort. 

Unless  gunpowder  should  be  found  to  hann 
Much  less  than  is  the  hope  of  every  court. 

Which  now  is  leagued  young  Freedom  to  annoy ; 

But  they  will  not  find  Liberty  a  Troy : »- 

LXXX. 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer !  I  have  now 

To  paint  a  siege,  wherein  more  men  were  slain. 

With  deadlier  engines  and  a  speedier  blow. 
Than  in  thy  Greek  gazette  of  that  campaign ; 

And  yet,  like  all  men  else,  I  must  allow. 
To  vie  with  thee  would  be  about  as  vain 

As  for  a  brook  to  cope  with  ocean's  flood ; 

But  still  we  modems  equal  you  in  blood  ; 

LXXXL 

If  not  in  poetry,  at  least  in  fact ; 

And  fict  is  truth,  the  grand  desideratum ! 
Of  which,  however  the  Muse  describes  each  act. 

There  should  be  ne'ertheless  a  slight  substnitum. 
But  now  the  town  is  going  to  be  attacked ; 

Great  deeds  are  doing — how  shall  I  relate  'cm  ? 
SouU  of  immortal  generals  !  Phccbus  watches 
To  colour  up  his  rays  from  your  despatches. 


IXXXTL 

Oh,  ye  great  bulletins  of  Bonaparte  1 

Oh,  ye  less  grand  long  lists  of  klU*d  and  womided  I 
Shade  of  Leonidas,  vrtio  fought  so  hearty. 

When  my  poor  Greece  was  onoe,  as  now, 
rounded ! 
Oh,  Cesar's  Commentaries  I  now  impart,  ye 

Shadows  of  glory !  (lest  I  be  confounded) 
A  portion  of  your  Cnding  twiligfat  hoes. 
So  beautiful,  so  fleeting,  to  the  Muse. 

When  I  call  •*  fiuiing  **  martial  immortality, 
I  mean,  that  every  age  and  every  year. 

And  almost  every  day,  in  sad  reality. 
Some  sucking  hero  is  compell'd  to  rear. 

Who,  when  we  come  to  sum  up  the  totality 
Of  deeds  to  human  happiness  most  dear. 

Turns  out  to  be  a  butcher  in  great  business, 

Afliicting  young  folks  with  a  sort  of  dizziness. 

LXXXIY. 

Medals,  rank,  ribands,  laoe,  embroidery,  scariet. 
Are  things  immortal  to  immortal  man, 

As  purple  to  the  Bab^nian  harlot : 
An  uniform  to  boys  is  like  a  ftn 

To  women ;  there  is  scarce  a  crimson  variet 
But  deems  himself  the  first  in  Glory^  van. 

But  Glory's  glory;  and  if  you  would  find 

What  that  is — ask  the  pig  who  sees  the  wind  1 

LXXXY. 
At  least  hefeeh  it,  and  some  say  he  mcs. 

Because  he  runs  before  it  like  a  pig ; 
Or,  if  that  simple  sentence  should  displease. 

Say,  that  he  scuds  before  it  like  a  brig^ 
A  schooner,  or — but  it  is  time  to  ease 

This  Cant6,  ere  my  Muse  peroeifts  fttigue. 
The  next  shall  ring  a  peal  to  shake  ail  people^ 
Like  a  bob-major  from  a  village  steeple. 


G: 


LXZZVL 
Hark !  through  the  silence  of  the  cold,  dull  night. 

The  hum  of  amiies  gathering  rank  on  rank  I 
Lo  1  dusky  masses  steal  in  dubious  sight 

Along  the  leaguer'd  wall  and  bristling  bank 
Of  the  arm*d  river,  while  with  straggling  light 

The  stars  peep  tiirough  the  vapoun  dim  and  dank. 
Which  curl  in  curious  wreaths :  —  how  soon  the 

smoke 
Of  Hell  shall  pall  them  in  a  deeper  doak  I 

TiXXXVIL 
Here  pause  we  for  the  present — as  even  then 

That  awfhl  pause,  dividing  life  fhnn  death. 
Struck  for  an  instant  on  the  hearts  of  men. 

Thousands  of  whom  were  drawing  their  last  breath  I 
A  moment  —  and  all  will  be  life  again  l 

The  march !  the  charge  I  the  shouts  of  either  Ciith  I 

Hurra!  and  Allah !  and — one  moment  mora 

The  death-cry  drowning  in  the  battle's  roar. 
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Or  blood  and  thunder  I  and  oh  blood  and  wounds  I 
These  are  but  vulgar  oaths,  as  you  may  deem, 

Too  gentle  reader  I  and  most  shocking  sounds : 
And  so  they  are ;  yet  thus  is  61ory*s  dream 

Unriddled,  and  ta  my  true  Muse  expounds 
At  present  such  things,  since  they  are  her  theme, 

So  he  they  her  inspirers  I    Call  them  Mars, 

Bellona,  what  you  will »- they  mean  but  wars. 

n. 

AH  was  prepared  — the  fire,  the  sword,  the  men 
To  wield  them  in  their  terrible  array. 

The  army,  like  a  lion  from  his  den, 

March'd  forth  with  nerve  and  sinews  bent  to  slay, — 

A  human  Hydra,  issuing  firom  its  fen 

To  breathe  destruction  on  its  winding  way, 

Whose  heads  were  heroes,  which  cut  off  in  vain, 

Immediately  in  others  grew  again. 

m. 

Histoiy  can  only  take  things  In  the  gross ; 

But  could  we  know  them  in  detail,  perchance 
In  balancing  the  profit  and  the  loss, 

War's  merit  it  by  no  means  might  enhance, 
To  waste  so  much  gold  for  a  little  dross. 

As  hath  been  done,  mere  conquest  to  advance. 
The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 

IV. 
And  why  7  because  it  brings  self-approbation ; 

Whereas  the  other,  after  aH  its  glare. 
Shouts,  bridges,  arches,  pensions  from  a  nation. 

Which  (it  may  be)  has  not  much  left  to  spare, 
A  higher  title,  or  a  loftier  station. 

Though  they  may  make  Corruption  gape  or  store, 
Tet,  in  the  end,  except  in  Freedom's  battles. 
Are  nothing  but  a  child  of  Murder's  rattles. 

V. 
And  such  they  are, »- and  such  they  will  be  found : 
Not  so  Leonldas  and  Washington, 

>  [  This  Canto  It  almott  entirely  filled  with  th«  taking  of 
Itmail  by  sCurm.  It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt.  In  prose, 
CTen  a  feeble  outline  of  the  varied  horrors  which  marked  that 
celebrated  scene  or  ruthless  and  indiscriminate  carnage ;  the 
noble  writer  has  depicted  them  with  all  that  virid  and  ap- 

{lailinff  fidelity,  which,  on  such  a  theme,  might  be  expected 
rom  nis  powerful  muse;  and,  if  any  thing  can  add  to  the 
shuddering  sensation  we  experience  In  reading  these  terrific 
details,  It  IS  the  consideration  that  poetry,  in  this  instance, 
instead  of  dealing  In  fiction,  must  necessarily  relate  a  tale 
that  falls  short  or  the  truth.  —  Casipbkll.] 

*  ["  La  nuit  Hnit  obscure ;  un  brouillard  (pais  ne  nous 
permettait  de  dlstinguer  autre  chose  que  le  Tcu  de  notre 
artillcrie,  dont  I'horison  ^tait  embnu(5  de  tons  c6tes :  ce  feu, 
partant  du  milieu  du  Danube,  se  reficcbissait  sur  les  eaux,  et 
oflk-ait  un  coup  d'ceil  trfis-singuUer."  —  Hut.de  la  KouweUe 
Buuie,  torn.  ui.  p.  209.] 

*  [*'  X  peine  eut  on  parcouru  Tetpace  de  quelqucs  toises 
au-deU  des  batteries,  aue  les  Turcs,  qui  n'aralent  point  tire 
pendant  toute  la  nuit  s  apper^evant  de  nos  mouvemens,  com- 
mcncirent  de  leur  c6ti  un  feu  trds-Ttf.  qui  embrasa  le  reste 
de  I'horison  :  mais  ce  fut  bfcn  autre  chose  lorsquc,  aTancos 
d.irantage,  le  feu  de  la  mousqueterie  commrn^n  dans  touto 
Tctrndue  du  rempnrt  que  nous  apperccvions.  Cc  fut  alors 
que  1.1  place  parut  A  nos  rcux  cnmmc  un  volcan  dont  le  feu 
sortait  de  loutcs  parties.' —/6i(/.  p.  209.] 


C^- 


Whose  every  battle-field  is  holy  ground. 
Which  breathes  of  nations  saved,  not  worlds  undone. 

How  sweetly  on  the  ear  such  echoes  sound  I 
While  the  mere  victor's  may  appal  or  stun 

The  servUe  and  the  vain,  such  names  will  be 

A  watchword  till  the  fritun  shall  be  free. 

VL 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  thick  mist  allow'd 
Nought  to  be  seen  save  the  artillery's  flame. 

Which  arch'd  the  horlaon  like  a  fiery  cloud. 
And  in  the  Danulw's  waters  shone  the  same—* 

A  mirror'd  hell !  the  volleying  roar,  and  loud 
Long  booming  of  each  peal  on  peal,  o'ercame 

The  car  for  more  than  thunder ;  for  Heaven's  flashes 

Spare,  or  smite  rarely »- man's  make  millions  ashes  I 

vn. 

The  column  order'd  on  the  assault  scarce  pass'd 
Beyond  the  Russian  batteries  a  few  toises. 

When  up  the  bristling  Moslem  rose  at  last. 
Answering  the  Christian  thunders  with  like  voices: 

Then  one  vast  fire,  air,  earth,  and  stream  embraced, 
AVhich  rock'd  as  'twere  beneath  the  mighty  noises ; 

While  the  whole  rampart  blazed  like  Etna,  when 

The  restless  Titan  hiccups  in  his  den.  > 

vin. 

And  one  enormous  shout  of  *<  Allah  !**<  rose 
In  the  same  moment,  loud  as  even  the  roar 

Of  war's  most  mortal  enghies,  to  their  foes 
Hurling  defiance :  dty,  stream,  and  shore 

Resounded  **  Allah  1"  and  the  clouds  which  close 
With  thickening  canopy  the  conflict  o'er. 

Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  name.     Hark  !  through 

All  sounds  it  pierceth  «*  Allah!  Allahl  Hul"  » 


The  columns  were  In  movement  one  and  all. 
But  of  the  portion  which  attack'd  by  water. 

Thicker  than  leaves  the  lives  began  to  ftll, « 
lliough  led  by  Arseniew,  that  great  son  of  slaughter. 

As  brave  as  ever  ihced  both  bomb  and  ball. 

"  Carnage"  (so  Wordsworth  tells  you)   -  Is  God*s 
daughter:"  7 

If  he  speak  truth,  she  is  Christ's  sister,  and 
Just  now  behaved  as  in  the  Holy  Land. 

X. 

The  Prince  de  Ligne  was  wounded  in  the  knee ; 

Count  Chapcau-Bras,  too^  had  a  ball  between 
His  cap  and  head,  >  which  proves  the  head  to  be 

Aristocratic  as  was  ever  seen, 

*  r**  Un  eri  unlrerael  d*ABaA  /  qui  se  rip^tait  tout  autour  de 
la  ▼ille.  Tint  encore  rendre  plus  extraordinaire  cet  instant, 
dont  il  est  impossible  de  se  falre  use  td<e.*'— //M.  dela  X  A 
p.  209.] 

^  Allah  Hu  1  is  properly  the  war  cry  of  the  3tussulroans, 
and  they  dwell  on  the  last  syllable,  which  gires  it  a  wild  and 
peculiar  eflbct. 

9  [••  Toutes  les  colonnes  i^talcnt  en  mouTement ;  celles  qui 
attaquaient  par  eau  commandoes  par  le  general  Arseniew. 
essuydrent  un  feu  dpouvantable.etperdirent  arant  le  jourun 
tiers  de  leurs  offlciers.'*  —  /6id.  j 

7  ••  But  TXw*  most  dreaded  instrument 

In  working  out  a  pure  intent. 
Is  man  array'd  for  mutual  slaiighter ; 
Yea,  Carnage  is  My  daughter  I  ^' 

WoBOtwoRTH^s  TkanJtegtv/ng  Ode. 
'  ["  Le  Prince  de  Llgne  tat  bless^  au  genou  ;  le  Due  de 
Richelieu  eut  une  balle  entre  le  fond  de  son  bonnet  et  sa  t6te." 
—Hist,  de  la  NoueelU  Russie,  t.  iU.  p.  210.] 


*  To  wit,  the  Deity's :  this  is  perhaps  as  pretty  a  pcdijrrce 

for  murder  as  ever  was  found  out  by  Garter  Kliii;  .it  .Arms 

What  would  have  been  said,  had  any  free-ipokcn  people  dis- 
covered such  a  lineage  ? 
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Because  it  then  received  no  iiUury 

More  than  the  cap;  in  fiict,  the  ball  could  mean 
No  harm  unto  a  right  legitimate  head  : 
'*  Aihes  to  ashes'* — why  not  lead  to  lead? 

XL 
Also  the  General  Markow,  Brigadier, 

Insisting  on  removal  of  the  prince 
Amidst  some  groaning  thousands  dying  near,— 

All  common  fellows,  who  might  writhe  and  wince, 
And  shriek  for  water  into  a  deaf  car,  — - 

The  General  Markow,  who  could  thus  evince 
His  sympathy  for  rank,  by  the  same  token. 
To  teach  him  greater,  had  his  own  leg  broken.  ' 

XIL 
Three  hundred  cannon  threw  up  their  emetic. 

And  thirty  thousand  muskets  flung  their  pills 
Like  hail,  to  make  a  bloody  diuretic.  > 

Mortality !  thou  hast  thy  monthly  bills ; 
Thy  plagues,  thy  fiunines,  thy  physicians,  yet  tick. 

Like  the  death-watch,  within  our  cars  the  ills 
Past,  present,  and  to  come  ; — but  all  may  yield 
To  the  true  portrait  of  one  battle-field. 

XIIL 
There  the  still  varying  pangs,  which  multiply 

Until  their  very  numt>er  makes  men  hard 
By  the  infinities  of  agony, 

Which  meet  the  gaze,  whate'er  it  may  regard  — 
The  groan,  the  roll  in  dust,  the  all-white  eye 

Tum*d  back  within  its  socket,  —  these  reward 
Your  rank  and  file  by  thousands,  while  the  rest 
BCay  win  perhaps  a  riband  at  the  breast ! 

XIV. 
Yet  I  love  glory ;  — glory  's  a  great  thing: — 

Think  what  it  is  to  be  in  your  old  age 
Maintain'd  at  the  expense  of  your  good  king : 

A  moderate  pension  shakes  Aill  many  a  sage, 
And  heroes  are  but  made  for  bards  to  sing, 

^Vllich  is  still  better ;  thus  in  verse  to  wage 
Your  wars  eternally,  besides  enjoying 

Half-pay  for  lii^  make  mankind  worth  destrojring. 

XV. 
The  troops,  already  disembark'd,  push*d  on 

To  take  a  battery  on  the  right ;  the  others. 
Who  landed  lower  down,  their  landing  done. 

Had  set  to  work  as  briskly  as  their  brothers : 
Being  grenadiers,  they  mounted  one  by  one. 

Cheerful  as  children  climb  the  breasts  of  mothers, 
0*er  the  entrenchment  and  the  palisade,  > 
Quite  orderly,  as  If  upon  parade. 

XVI. 
And  this  was  ailmirable;  for  so  hot 

The  fire  was,  that  were  red  Vesuvius  loaded. 
Besides  its  lava,  with  all  sorts  of  shot 

And  shells  or  hells,  it  could  not  more  have  goaded. 
Of  officers  a  third  fell  on  the  spot, 

A  thing  which  victory  by  no  means  boded 
To  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  assault : 
Hounds,  when  the  huntsman  tumbles,  are  at  foulL 

I  ['*  Le  brigadier  Markow,  Intistant  pour  qu'on  emportAt 
le  prince  bicsse,  re^ut  un  coup  de  fusil  qtii  lui  fracassa  le 
pied."  — //(«/.  dt  ta  SouvelU  Huuie^  torn.  ill.  p.  310.] 

*  ["  Trols  cents  bourhes  Si  fpu  Tomissaient  sans  interrtip- 
tlon.  eC  tronte  mlllc  fusils  nlimcntaient  sans  rclAcho  uno 
grule  de  balles."  ~  Ibid.  p.  210.] 

*  ["  Les  troupes,  di^ja  dcbarquccs.  sc  portirent  H.  droite 
pour  s'einparer  d'un  battcric ;  ct  cellcs  dcbarquces  plus  bas. 


XVIL 
But  here  I  leave  the  general  concern. 

To  track  our  hero  on  his  path  of  &nie : 
He  must  his  laurels  separately  earn ; 

For  fifty  thousand  heroes,  name  by  naoc^ 
Though  all  deserving  equally  to  torn 

A  couplet,  or  an  elegy  to  claim* 
Would  form  a  lengthy  lexicon  of  glory. 
And  what  is  worse  still,  a  much  longer  story: 

xvnL 

And  therefore  we  must  give  the  greater  number 
To  the  Gaaette— which  doubtless  fiUriy  dealt 

By  the  deceased,  who  lie  in  fkmous  slumber 
In  ditches,  fields,  or  where'er  they  frit 

Their  clay  for  the  last  time  their  souls  encumber;—- 
Thrice  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  well  spelt 

In  the  despatch :  I  knew  a  man  whose  loss 

Was  printed  Grotoe^  although  his  name  was  Oros;.  < 


Juan  and  Johnson  joined  a  certain  corps. 

And    fought  away  with  might  and  main,   not 
knowing 

The  way  which  they  had  never  trod  befbret 
And  still  less  guessing  where  they  might  be  going ; 

But  on  they  march*d,  dead  bodies  trampling  o*er. 
Firing,  and  thrusting,  slashing,  sweating,  glowing, 

But  fighting  thoughtlessly  enough  to  win. 

To  their  two  selves,  one  whole  brigfht  buIletiiL 


G: 


Thus  on  they  wallow*d  in  the  bkMxly  mire 

Of  dead  and  dying  thousands,— sometimes  gaining 

A  yard  or   two  of  ground,  which  brooght  them 
nigher 
To  some  odd  angle  for  which  all  were  straining ; 

At  other  times,  repulsed  by  the  dose  fire, 
Wliich  really  pour'd  as  if  ail  hell  were  ndning 

Instead  of  heaven,  they  stiunbled  backwards  o*er 

A  wounded  comrade,  sprawling  in  his  gore. 

XXL 

Though  *t  was  Don  Juan's  first  of  Adds,  and  tlwngli 
The  nightly  muster  and  the  silent  march 

In  the  chill  dark,  when  courage  does  not  glow 
So  much  as  under  a  triumphal  arch, 

Perhaps  might  make  him  shiver,  yawn,  or  throw 
A  glance  on  the  dull  clouds  (as  thick  as  starch. 

Which  stiffened  heaven)  as  if  he  wish*d  fbr  day ;  — 

Yet  for  all  this  he  did  not  run  away. 

XXIL 
Indeed  he  could  not     But  what  if  he  had  ? 

There  have  been  and  are  heroes  who  begun 
With  something  not  much  better,  or  as  bad: 

Frederic  the  Great  fh>m  Molwltx  deign*d  to  nm 
For  the  first  and  last  time ;  fbr,  like  a  pad. 

Or  hawk,  or  bride,  most  mortals  after  one 
Warm  bout  are  broken  into  their  new  tridcs* 
And  fight  like  fiends  for  pay  or  politics. 

principalement  coinpos^ei  det  grenadiers  de  Fanagorle.  es- 
caladatent  le  retranciaement  eC  la  paliMnte.'*.-ifiitf.  4etalf» 
R.  p.  210.] 

4  A  fact :  see  the  Waterloo  Gasettet.  I  reooUeetremarklnf 
at  the  time  to  a  friend :  — "  There  is  fame  I  a  man  is  killed. 
his  name  is  Grose,  and  they  print  it  Grove.**  I  was  at 
college  with  the  deceased,  vho  was  a  rery  *«»i*>4^  andclcrer 
man,  and  his  socirtv  in  great  request  for  his  wit,  gaietj,  and 
"  Chansons  k  boire." 
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XXTIT. 
He  was  what  Erin  calls,  in  her  sublime 

Old  Erse  or  Irish,  or  it  may  be  Punic  i  — 
(The  antiquarians  ^  who  can  settle  time, 

\niich  settles  all  things,  Roman,  Greek,  or  Runic, 
Swear  that  Fat*s  language  spnmg  from  the  same  dime 

With  Hannibal,  and  wears  the  Tyrian  tunic 
Of  Dido*s  alphabet ;  and  this  is  rational 
As  any  other  notion,  and  not  national) ;  — 


»» 


.1 


XXIV. 
But  Juan  was  quite  **  a  broth  of  a  boy,' 

A  thing  of  impulse  and  a  child  of  song ; 
Now  swimming  in  the  sentiment  of  joy. 

Or  the  utuatioH  (if  that  phrase  seem  wrong). 
And  afterward,  if  he  must  needs  destroy. 

In  such  good  company  as  always  throng 
To  battles,  sieges,  and  that  kind  of  pleasure. 
No  less  delighted  to  employ  his  leisure ; 

XXV. 

But  always  without  malice :  if  he  warr'd 
Or  loved,  it  was  with  what  we  call  **  the  best 

Intentions,**  which  form  all  mankind's  trump  eardt 
To  be  produced  when  brought  up  to  the  test 

The  statesman,  hero,  harlot,  lawyer — ward 
Off  each  attack,  when  people  are  in  quest 

Of  their  designs,  by  saying  they  meant  wtD, ; 

*Tis  pity  **  that  such  meaning  should  pave  hell.**^ 

XXVL 

I  almost  lately  have  begun  to  doubt 

Whether  hell's  pavement — if  it  be  so  pavtd — 
Must  not  have  latterly  been  quite  worn  out. 

Not  by  the  numbers  good  intent  hath  saved. 
But  by  the  mass  who  go  below  without    . 

Those  andcnt  good  intentions,  which  once  shaved 
And  smooth'd  the  brimstone  of  that  street  of  hell. 
Which  bears  the  greatest  likeness  to  PaU  MalL 

XXVIL 
Juan,  by  some  strange  chance,  which  oft  divides 

Warrior  from  warrior  in  their  grim  career. 
Like  chastest  wives  from  constant  husbands*  sides 

Just  at  the  dose  of  the  flrrt  bridal  year, 
By  one  of  those  odd  turns  of  Fortune's  tides, 

Was  on  a  sudden  rather  puasled  here. 
When,  after  a  good  deal  of  heary  firing, 
He  found  himself  alone,  and  friends  retiring. 

XXVIIL 
I  don't  know  how  the  thing  occurr'd — it  might 

Be  that  the  greater  part  were  kiU'd  or  wounded, 
And  that  the  rest  had  faced  unto  the  right 

About ;  a  circumstance  which  has  confounded 
Cssar  himself,  who,  in  the  very  sight 

Of  his  whole  army,  which  so  much  abounded 
In  courage,  was  obliged  to  snatch  a  shidd, 
And  rally  back  his  Romans  to  the  field.  ^ 

>  See  General  Valoacey  and  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons. 

s  The  Portuguese  prorerb  layt  that  **  hell  U  pared  with 
good  Intentions."  —  [See  ontiy  p.  518.] 

s  [  '*  The  Nerrli  marched  to  the  number  or  sixty  thousand, 
and  fell  upon  C«Mr,  as  he  was  fortifying  hti  camp,  and  h.id 
not  thi*  least  notion  of  so  sudden  an  attack.  They  first 
routed  his  cavalry,  and  then  surrounded  the  twelfth  and  the 
seventh  legions,  and  killed  all  the  odiccrs.  IIhiI  not  Ctesar 
snatched  a  buckler  from  one  of  his  own  mrn.  forced  his  way 
tlirough  the  combatants  l>efure  him,  .ind  rushcil  upon  the 
Ijf.rljorians ;  or  had  not  the  tenth  legion,  serinp  hi*  d-mger, 
ran  from  the  heights  where  they  were  posted,  and  niowod 


XXIX. 

Juan,  who  had  no  shield  to  snatch,  and  was 
No  Oesar,  but  a  line  young  lad,  who  fought 

He  knew  not  why,  arriving  at  this  pass, 
Stopp'd  fbr  a  minute,  as  perhaps  he  ought 

For  a  much  longer  time ;  then,  like  an  ass— 
(  Start  not,  kind  reader,  since  great  Homer  thought 

This  simile  enough  for  Ajaz,  Juan 

Perhaps  may  find  it  better  than  a  new  one) ;  — 

XXX. 

Then,  like  an  ass,  he  went  upon  his  way. 

And,  what  was  stranger,  never  look*d  behind ; 

Cut  seeing,  flashing  forward,  like  the  day 
Over  the  hills,  a  fire  enough  to  blind 

Those  who  dislike  to  look  upon  a  firay, 
He  stumbled  on,  to  try  if  he  could  find 

A  path,  to  add  his  own  slight  arm  and  forces 

To  corps,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  corses. 


Perceiving  then  no  more  the  commandant 

Of  hb  own  corps,  nor  even  the  corps,  which  bad 

Quite  disappears — the  gods  know  how  l  (I  can't 
Account  for  every  thing  which  may  look  bad 

In  history ;  but  we  at  least  may  grant 
It  was  not  marvellous  that  a  mere  lad. 

In  search  of  glory,  should  look  on  before. 

Nor  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  about  his  corps : )  — 


Perceiving  nor  commander  nor  commanded. 
And  left  at  large,  like  a  young  heir,  to  make 

His  way  to— where  he  knew  not — single  handed ; 
As  travellers  follow  over  bog  and  brake 

An  **  ignis  flituus ; "  or  as  sailors  stranded 
Unto  the  nearest  hut  themselves  betake ; 

So  Juan,  following  honour  and  his  nose, 

Rush'd  where  the  thickest  fire  announced  most  foes.< 


He  knew  not  where  he  was,  nor  greatly  cared. 
For  he  was  diszy,  busy,  and  his  veins 

Filled  as  with  lightning — for  his  spirit  shared 
The  hour,  as  is  the  case  with  lively  brains  ; 

And  where  the  hottest  fire  was  seen  and  heard. 
And  the  loud*cannon  peal*d  his  hoarsest  stndns. 

He  rush*d,  while  earth  and  air  were  sadly  shaken 

By  thy  humane  discovery,  Friar  Bacon  !  * 

xxxrv. 

And  as  he  rush'd  along,  it  came  to  pass  he 
Fell  in  with  what  was  late  the  second  column. 

Under  the  orders  of  the  General  Lascy, 
But  now  reduced,  as  is  a  bulky  volume 

Into  an  elegant  extract  (much  less  massy) 
Of  heroism,  and  took  his  place  with  solemn 

Air  *midst  the  rest,  who  kept  their  valiant  faces 

And  levell'd  weapons  still  against  the  glacis. 

down  the  enemy's  ranks,  not  one  Roman  would  hare  sur- 
Tired  the  battle.^'— Flvtarcb.] 

4  ["  N'appercerant  plus  le  oomraaodant  da  corps  dont  je 
faisais  partie.  et  ignorant  oil  je  devais  porter  mes  pas.  jc  crus 
reconnoitre  le  lieu  oQ  ie  rempart  <tait  situ^  ;  on  y  f;[dsait  un 
feu  asses  Tif.  qu  •  Je  Jugeai  ctre  cetul  du  G^n^ral-migor  da 
Lascy  "—//Ml.  de  la  N.  R.  p.  210.] 

>  Gunpowder  is  said  to  hare  been  discovered  by  this  friar. 
[N.B.  Tliuugh  Friar  Bacon  seems  to  have  Ui»rorere(l  pun- 

{>o\viIcr,  he  liad  the  humanity  not  to  record  his  discovery  in 
ntclligible  language.} 
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xxxv. 

Just  at  this  crisis  up  csmc  Johnson  too, 

Who  had  **  retreated,**  as  the  phrase  is  when 

Men  run  awaj  much  rather  than  go  through 
Destruction's  Jaws  into  the  deyil's  den ; 

But  Johnson  was  a  derer  fellow,  who 
Knew  when  and  how  •*  to  cut  and  come  again,' 

And  never  ran  away,  except  when  running 

Was  nothing  but  a  valorous  kind  of  cunning. 


XXXTL 

And  80,  when  all  his  corps  were  dead  or  dying. 
Except  Don  Juan,  a  mere  novice,  whose 

More  virgin  valour  never  dreamt  of  flying. 
From  ignorance  of  danger,  which  indues 

Its  votaries,  like  innocence  relying  [thews, — 

On  its  own  strength,  with  careless  nerves  and 

Johnson  retired  a  littie.  Just  to  rally 

Those  who  catch  cold  in  •*  shadows  of  Death's  valley.  ** 

XXXVIL 

And  therv,  a  little  sheltered  fh)m  the  shot. 
Which  rain*d  flnom  bastion,  battery,  parapet, 

Bampart,  wall,  casement,  house — for  there  was  not 
In  this  extensive  city,  sore  beset 

By  Christian  soldiery,  a  single  spot 

^Vhich  did  not  combat  like  the  devil,  as  yet, — 

He  found  a  number  of  Chasseurs,  all  scattered 

By  the  resistance  of  the  chase  they  batter'd. 


XXXVULL 

And  these  he  call*d  on ;  and,  what's  strange,  they  came 
Unto  his  call,  unlike  **  the  spirits  from 

The  vasty  deep,*'  to  whom  you  may  exclaim, 

Says  Hotspur,  long  ere  they  will  leave  their  home.  * 

Their  reasons  were  uncertainty,  or  shame 
At  shrinking  from  a  bullet  or  a  bomb. 

And  that  odd  impulse,  which  In  wars  or  creeds 

Makes  men,  like  cattle,  follow  him  who  leads. 

XTYTT. 

By  Jove  1  he  was  a  noble  fellow,  Johnson, 
And  though  his  name,  than  AJax  or  Achilles, 

Sounds  less  harmonious,  underneath  the  sun  soon 
We  shall  not  see  his  likeness :  he  could  kill  his 

Man  quite  as  quietly  as  blows  the  monsoon 
Her  steady  breath  (which  some  months  the  same 
tHa  is) : 

Seldom  he  varied  feature,  hue,  or  muscle. 

And  could  be  very  busy  without  bustle ; 

XL. 
And  therefore,  when  he  ran  away,  he  did  so 

Upon  reflection,  knowing  that  behind 
He  would  flnd  others  who  would  fain  be  rid  so 

Of  idle  apprehensions,  which  like  wind 
Trouble  heroic  stomachs.     Though  their  lids  so 

Oft  are  soon  closed,  all  heroes  are  not  blind. 
But  when  they  light  upon  immediate  death, 
Retire  a  little,  merely  to  take  breath. 

>  [Gtfndower.  **  I  can  call  spirits  flrom  the  rasty  dc«p. 
UoUpur,  Why  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man : 

But  will  they  come  when  yoCi  do  call  for 
them?"— »r»ry/f'.] 

s  [ **  the  dread  of  something?  uiter  death,  — 

The  undiscover'd  country,  ft-om  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns.'*— ifamZrC.] 

*  rra/vf,  — the  slope  or  inclination  of  a  wall,  whereby,  re- 
ctinint;  at  the  top  so  as  to  f:ill  within  its  hose,  the  thickness  is 
gradually  lessened  according  to  the  height."  —  21iUt.  Diet.] 


XLL 
But  Johnson  only  ran  off,  to  ictnm 

With  many  other  wanriocs,  as  we  said. 
Unto  that  rather  somewhat  misty  bourn. 

Which  Hamlet  tells  us  is  a  pass  of  ditad.  < 
To  Jack,  howe*er,  this  gave  bat  sU^  coneem : 

His  soul  (like  galvanism  upon  the  dead) 
Acted  upon  the  living  as  oo  wire^ 
And  led  them  back  Into  the  heaviest  flic 


Cv 


Egad  I  they  found  the  leoond  time  what  they 
The  first  time  thought  quite  terrible  enough 

To  fly  fh)m,  malgre  all  which  people  say 
Of  glory,  and  all  that  immortal  stuff 

Which  fllls  a  regiment  (beddes  their  pay. 

That  daily  shilling  which  makes  warrion  toogh)-^ 

They  found  oo  their  return  the  self-same  welcome. 

Which  made  some  think,  and  others  knom,  a  Acfl  conic. 

XLm. 
They  fell  as  thick  as  harvests  beneath  haO, 

Grass  before  scjrthcs,  or  com  below  the  sickle, 
Proving  that  trite  old  truth,  that  life  *s  as  firaU 

As  any  other  boon  for  which  men  stickle. 
The  Turkish  batteries  thrash*d  them  like  a  flail. 

Or  a  good  boxer,  into  a  sad  pickle 
Putting  the  very  bravest,  who  were  knock'd 
Upon  the  head,  before  their  guns  were  oock*d. 

XLIV. 
The  Turks  behind  the  traverses  and  flanks 

Of  the  next  bastion,  fired  away  like  devils. 
And  swept,  as  gales  sweep  foam  away,  whole  ranks: 

However,  Heaven  knows  how,  the  Fate  who  levels 
Towns,  nations,  worlds,  in  her  revolving  pranks. 

So  order*d  it,  amidst  these  sulphury  revels. 
That  Johnson  and  some  few  who  had  not  scamper*d, 
Reach*d  the  interior  talus  >  of  the  rampart « 

XLV. 
First  one  or  two,  then  five,  six,  and  a  doaen 

Came  moimting  quickly  up,  for  it  was  now 
AH  neck  or  nothing,  as,  like  pitch  or  roatn. 

Flame  was  showcr*d  forth  above,  as  well*s  bdow. 
So  that  you  scarce  could  say  who  best  had  chosen. 

The  gentlemen  that  were  the  first  to  show 
Their  martial  faces  on  the  parapet. 
Or  those  who  thought  it  brave  to  wait  as  yet 

XLVL 
But  those  who  scaled,  found  out  that  their  advance 

Was  fovour*d  by  an  accident  or  blimder : 
The  Greek  or  Turkish  Cohom's  ignorance 
Had  pallisado*d  in  a  way  yon  *d  wonder 
To  see  in  forts  of  Netherlands  or  France — 

(Though  these  to  our  Gibraltar  must  knock  un- 
Right  in  the  middle  of  the  parapet  [der) — 

Just  named,  these  palisades  were  primly  set :  > 

*  C**  Appellant  ceux  des  chasseur*  qui  ftaient  aatour  de  mol 
en  asses  gnnd  nonibre,  Je  m'araacn  cC  reconnus  ne  m*Mr« 
point  tromp6  dans  mon  calcul ;  c'etaic  en  eflbfc  cetts  colouw 

aui  d  rinstant  panrenait  an  sommet  du  rempart.  Les  Turcs 
c  derridre  les  trarers  eC  les  flancs  des  bastions  Yoisins  fa- 
saicnt  sur  elle  un  feu  trds-rlf  de  canon  cC  de  mousqueterle. 
Je  gravis,  arec  les  gens  aui  m'araient  suhi^le  tahu  iot^rieur 
du  rempart.'*—  Hisl.  de  la  K.  R.  p.  91 1.] 

*  ["  Ce  fut  dans  cet  instant  quo  Je  reconnus  corabien  I'lg- 
norance  du  constructcur  des  palissades  vcait  importance  pour 
nous ;  car.  comme  elles  itaient  places  au  milieu  du  parujet,** 
Arc /&«<.  p.21l.] 
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xLvn. 

So  that  on  either  aide  >ome  nine  or  ten 
Faces  were  left*  whereon  you  could  contrive 

To  march ;  a  great  convenience  to  our  men. 
At  least  to  all  those  who  were  left  alive, 

Who  thus  could  form  a  line  and  flght  again ; 
And  that  which  fiirther  aided  them  to  strive 

Was,  that  they  could  kick  down  the  palisades, 

^Vhich  scarcely  rose  much  higher  than  grass  blades,  i 

XLVIIL 
Among  the  first,— I  will  not  say  thejirst. 

For  such  precedence  upon  such  occasions 
Will  oftentimes  make  deadly  quarrel?  burst 

Out  between  friends  as  well  as  allied  nations : 
The  Briton  must  be  bold  who  really  durst 

Put  to  such  trial  John  BulVs  partial  patience. 
As  say  that  Wellington  at  Waterloo 
Was  beaten,  — though  the  Prussians  say  so  too  ;  — 

XLIX. 
And  that  if  Blucher,  Bulow,  Gnclsenau, 

And  God  knows  who  besides  in  "  au  "  and  "  ow," 
Ilad  not  come  up  in  time  to  cast  an  awe* 

Into  the  hearts  of  those  who  fought  till  now 
As  tigers  combat  with  an  empty  craw. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ceased  to  show 
His  orders,  also  to  receive  his  pensions ; 
Which  are  the  heaviest  that  our  history  mentions. 

L. 
But  never  mind ;  — "  God  save  the  king  !"and  kings ! 

For  if  he  don't,  I  doubt  if  men  will  longer  — 
I  think  I  hear  a  little  bird,  who  sings 

The  people  by  and  by  will  be  the  stronger : 
The  veriest  jade  will  wince  whose  harness  wrings 

So  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  her 
Beyond  the  rules  of  posting,— > and  the  mob 
At  last  fkll  sick  of  imitating  Job. 

LI. 
At  first  it  grumbles,  then  it  swears,  and  then, 

Like  David,  flings  smooth  pebbles  'gainst  a  giant ; 
At  last  it  takes  to  weapons  such  as  men 

Snatch  when  despair  makes  human  hearts  less 
pliant 
Then  comes  '*  the  tug  of  war ;  ** —  'twill  come  again, 

I  rather  doubt ;  and  I  would  fidn  say  "  fie  on  t,*' 
If  I  had  not  perceived  that  revolution 
Alone  can  save  the  earth  from  hell's  pollution. 

LIL 
But  to  conthme :  — I  say  not  the  first. 

But  of  the  first,  our  little  Mend  Don  Juan 
Walk'd  o'er  the  walls  of  Ismail,  as  if  nursed        [one 

Amidst  such  scenes — though  this  was  quite  a  new 
To  him,  and  I  should  hope  to  mott.     The  thirst 

Of  glory,  which  so  pierces  through  and  through  one. 
Pervaded  him — although  a  generous  creature. 
As  warm  in  heart  as  feminine  in  feature. 

1  ['*  n  y  aralt  de  chaque  e6ti  neuf  k  dix  pleds  lur  lesqueli 
on  pouralt  nuircber  ;  et  les  soldati,  aprdi  Mre  months,  arkient 
pu  se  rang«r  commod^ment  lur  I'espace  ext6ricar,  qui  n« 
t'clevaque  d'd-peu-prdt  deux  piedi  au-detsus  du  nireau  de 
U  terre?*  --Hist,  de  ta  N.B.  ^.211.1 

*  [It  has  been  a  farourite  assertion  with  almost  all  the 
Frmch.  and  some  Bngllsh  writers,  that  the  English  were  on 
th«  point  of  being  defeated,  when  tlie  Prussian  force  came 
up.  Tlie  cotitrarr  is  tlie  truth.  Damn  Mutfling  has  given 
the  most  explicit 'testimony,  "that  the  battle  could  liave 
nirordcd  no  (aTourable  result  to  the  encmr,  even  if  the 
Prussians  had  never  come  up.**    The  laurels  of  Waterloo 


LUL 

And  here  he  was— who  upon  woman's  breast. 
Even  ftx>m  a  child,  felt  like  a  child ;  howe'er 

The  man  in  all  the  rest  might  be  confest. 
To  him  it  was  Elyslimi  to  be  there ; 

And  he  could  even  withstand  that  awkward  test 
Which  Rousseau  points  out  to  the  dublotu  fair, 

**  Observe  your  lover  when  he  Uavea  your  arms ;  ** 

But  Juan  never  left  them,  while  they  had  charms, 

LIV. 
Unless  compell'd  by  fiite,  or  wave,  or  wind. 

Or  near  relations,  who  are  much  the  same. 
But  here  he  was  ! — where  each  tie  that  can  bind 

Humanity  must  yield  to  steel  and  fiame  : 
And  he  whose  very  body  was  all  mind. 

Flung  here  by  &te  or  circumstance,  which  tame 
The  loftiest,  hurried  by  the  time  and  place, 
Dash'd  on  like  a  spurr'd  blood-horse  in  a  race. 

LV. 
So  was  his  blood  stirr'd  while  he  found  resistance. 

As  is  the  hunter's  at  the  five-bar  gate, 
Or  double  post  and  rail,  where  the  existence 

Of  Britain's  youth  depends  upon  their  weight. 
The  lightest  being  the  safest :  at  a  distance 

He  hated  cruelty,  as  all  men  hate 
Blood,  until  heated — and  even  then  his  own 
At  times  would  curdle  o'er  some  heavy  groan. 

LVL 
The  General  Lascy,  who  had  been  hard  preas'd, 

Seeing  arrive  an  aid  so  opportune 
As  were  some  hundred  youngsters  all  abreast. 

Who  came  as  if  Just  dropp'd  down  fh>m  the  moon. 
To  Juan,  who  was  nearest  him,  address'd 

His  thanks,  and  hopes  to  take  the  city  soon. 
Not  reckoning  him  to  be  a  **  base  Beaonlan,"3 
(As  Pistol  calls  it)  but  a  young  Livonian.  ^ 

LVIL 
Juan,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  German,  knew 

As  much  of  German  as  of  Sanscrit,  and 
In  answer  made  an  inclination  to 

The  general  who  held  him  in  command ; 
For  seeing  one  with  ribands,  black  and  Uue, 

Stars,  medals,  and  a  bloody  sword  in  hand. 
Addressing  him  in  tones  which  seem'd  to  thuik, 
He  recognised  an  ofllcer  of  rank. 

LVIIL 
Short  speeches  pass  between  two  men  who  speak 

No  common  language ;  and  besides,  in  time 
Of  war  and  taking  towns,  when  many  a  shriek 

Rings  o'er  the  dialogue,  and  many  a  crime 
Is  perpetrated  ere  a  word  can  break 

Upon  the  ear,  and  sounds  of  horror  chime 
In  like  church-bells,  with  sigh,  howl,  groan,  yell,  pnyir, 
There  cannot  be  much  convenation  there. 

must  be  dlrlded  —  the  British  won  the  battle,  the  Pmtslaas 
achieved  and  rendered  available  the  victory.  —  Sia  Waltss 
Scott.] 

*  [Plstort**  Betomimm"  is  a  corruption  oTMMnieso— a 
needy  maa — matapborically  (at  least)  a  scoundrel^] 

^  **  Le  Central  Lascy,  voyant  aniver  un  corps,  si  i^propot 
i  ton  seoour,  s'avaa^a  vers  Toflicier  qui  I'avalt  conduit, 
et,  le  prenant  pour  un  Livonlen.  lul  fit.  en  Allemanl,  les 
complimens  les  plus  llatteurt ;  le  jcune  militaire  (le  Due  de 
Richelieu)  qui  parlait  parbitement  ootte  laneue,  y  ripjndit 
avec  sa  modestle  ordinaire."  —  Hisi.  delaN.R,  p.  SI  1.] 
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And  therefore  all  we  have  related  in 

Two  long  octaves,  pan'd  in  a  little  minute ; 

Bat  in  the  same  small  minute,  every  sin 
Contrived  to  get  itself  comprised  within  It 

The  very  cannon,  deafened  by  the  din. 
Grew  dumb,  for  you  might  almost  hear  a  linnet. 

As  soon  as  thunder,  *midst  the  general  noise 

Of  human  nature's  agonising  voice  I 

LX 

The  town  was  enter'd.    Oh  eternity  I — 
**  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town,** 

So  Cowper  says — and  I  begin  to  be 
Of  his  opinion,  when  I  sec  cast  down 

Dome,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Nhieveh, 
All  walls  men  know,  and  many  never  known  ; 

And  pondering  on  the  present  and  the  past. 

To  deem  the  woods  shall  be  our  home  at  last :  — 

LXL 
Of  an  men,  saving  SylUi  ^  the  man-slayer. 

Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most  lucky, 
Of  the  great  names  which  in  our  fiices  stare, 

The  General  Boon,  back- woodsman  of  Kentucky, 
Was  happiest  amongst  mortals  any  where ; 

For  killing  nothing  but  a  bear  or  buck,  he 
Enjoy'd  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 
Of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  maze.  ^ 

T.XR. 
Crime  came  not  near  him — she  is  not  the  child 

Of  solitude ;  Health  shrank  not  fh)m  him — for 
Her  home  is  in  the  rarely  trodden  wild. 

Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be  more 
Their  choice  than  lift,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 

By  habit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor — 
In  cities  caged.     The  present  case  in  point  I 
Cite  is,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  up  to  ninety ; 

LXnL 
And  what's  still  stranger,  left  behind  a  name 

For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng. 
Not  only  fkmous,  but  of  that  good  tame. 

Without  which  glory  *s  but  a  tavern  song— 
Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame. 

Which  hate  nor  envy  e'er  could  tinge  with  wrong ; 
An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 
Of  Nature,  or  the  Bian  of  Boss  run  wild. 

LXIV. 
"Pis  true  he  shrank  ftom  men  even  of  his  nation. 

When  they  built  up  unto  his  darling  trees, — 
He  moved  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a  station 

Where  there  were  fewer  houses  and  more  ease ;  3 
The  inconvenience  of  civilisation 

Is,  that  you  neither  can  be  pleased  nor  please ; 
But  where  he  met  the  individual  man. 
He  show'd  himself  as  kind  as  mortal  can. 


>  [See  Ml».  p.  441.1 

*  [**  The  wUdett  solitudes  are  to  the  taste  of  lome  people. 
General  Boon,  who  wai  chiefly  Initnunental  in  the  flrtt  set- 
tlement of  Kentucky,  li  of  this  turn.  It  is  said,  that  he  is 
now  ( 1 81 8),  at  the  age  of  serenty,  pursuing  the  daily  chase  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  westward  or  the  last  abode  of  cirilised 
man.  He  had  retired  to  a  chosen  spot,  beyond  the  Missouri, 
which,  after  him,  1«  named  Boon's  Lick,  out  or  the  reach,  as 
he  flattered  himself,  of  intrusion ;  but  white  men,  eren  there, 
encroached  upon  him,  and,  two  years  a^,  he  went  back  two 
hundred  miles  farther.**  —  Birkbeck*s  2^otes  on  America.} 

*  [**  Such  Is  the  restless  disposition  of  these  back«woods- 
roen,  and  so  arerse  are  their  haliits  from  those  of  a  civilised 
neighbourhood,  that  nothing  short  of  the  salt,  sandy  desert 


LXV. 
He  was  not  all  alone :  around  him  giw 

A  sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  ch«e^ 
Whose  young,  unawaken'd  world  was  ever 

Nor  sword  nor  sorrow  yet  had  left  a  trace 
On  her  unwrinkled  brow,  nor  could  you  view 

A  finown  on  Nature's  or  on  human  fooe;  — 
The  free-bom  forest  found  and  kept  them  free^ 
And  firesh  as  is  a  torrent  or  a  tree. 

LXYL 
And  tail,  and  strong,  and  swift  of  foot  were  tfacj. 

Beyond  the  dwarfing  city's  pale  abortkms. 
Because  their  thoughts  had  never  been  the  prey 

Ofcareorgain;  the  green  woods  were  their  pcKtlons; 
No  sinking  spirits  told  them  they  grew  grey. 

No  fashion  made  them  apes  of  her  dbtortioiis ; 
Simple  they  were,  not  savage ;  and  their  rifles. 
Though  very  true,  were  not  yet  used  for  trifles. 

Lxyn. 

Motion  was  in  their  days,  rest  in  theh*  slumbers. 
And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  tlicir  tofl ; 

Nor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  their  numben ; 
Corruption  could  not  make  their  hcuts  her  soil ; 

The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendourwhkh  encumbers. 
With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil ; 

Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 

Of  this  i?nsighing  people  of  the  woods. 

LXTIIL 
So  much  for  Nature :  •i^by  way  of  variety. 

Now  back  to  thy  great  Joys,  Civilisation  I 
And  the  sweet  consequence  of  large  society, 

War,  pestilence,  the  despot's  desotatSoo, 
The  kingly  scourge,  the  lust  of  notoriety, 

The  millions  slain  by  soldiers  for  their  ration. 
The  scenes  like  Catherine's  boudoir  at  threescore^ 
With  Ismail's  storm  to  soften  it  the  more. 

LXIX. 
The  town  was  enter'd :  first  ooe  column  made 

Its  sanguinary  way  good — then  another; 
The  reeking  bayonet  and  the  flashing  blade 

Clash'd  'gainst  the  scimitar,  and  babe  and  mother 
With  distant  shrieks  were  heard  Heaven  to  upbraid ;  — 

Still  closer  sulphury  clouds  began  to  smother 
The  breath  of  mom  and  man,  where  twt  by  foot 
The  madden'd  Turks  their  city  still  dispute. 

TiXX. 
Koutousow,  he  who  afterward  beat  back 

(With  some  assistance  finom  the  frost  and  mow) 
Napoleon  on  his  bold  and  bloody  track. 

It  happen'd  was  himself  beat  back  Joit  now  : 
He  was  a  Jolly  fellow,  and  could  crack 

His  Jest  alike  in  ftce  of  fiiend  or  foe, 
Though  life,  and  death,  and  victory  were  at  stake ;« 
But  here  it  seem'd  his  Jokes  had  ceased  to  take : 

can  stop  them.  The  notorious  Daniel  Boon,  who  about  fiftf 
different  times  has  shifted  his  abode  westwanl,  as  riTJlisifton 
approached  his  dwelUnff,  when  asked  the  cause  of  his  flrequent 
change,  replied,  *  I  thliui  it  time  to  remore,  wboi  I 
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longer  fell  a  tree  for  ftiol.  so  that  lu  top  will  Ue  within  m  few 
yards  of  my  cabin.'  **  —  Quart.  Se9.  vol.  xxlz.  p.  14.] 

*  [**  Parml  les  colonnes,  une  de  celles  qui  souflHrent  !• 

Slus  €tait  command£e  par  le  Gfoiral  Kootonaow  (auiour- 
'hui  Prince  de  Sroolcnsko).  Ce  brare  militaire  reunlt 
rintrcpfditc  i  un  grand  nombre  de  connaissancet  acquisc^  ; 
II  marche  au  feu  avec  la  mtaie  gaiet6  qu'tl  ra  i  une  fHe ; 
11  sait  commander  avec  autant  de  sang  ttM  qu'U  dfplo&e 
d'esprit  et  d*anMbillt6  dans  le  commerce  habitUM  de  la  rle.** 
^Hist.  de  la  Noweile  SuMtie^  torn.  Ui.  p.  211] 
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LXXL 

For  having  thrown  himself  into  a  ditch, 
Foliow*d  in  haste  by  various  grenadiers. 

Whose  blood  the  puddle  greatly  did  enrich, 
He  climbM  to  where  the  parapet  appears ; 

But  there  his  prefect  reach'd  its  utmost  pitch 
(*Mongst  other  deatlis  the  General  Ribaupierre^s 

Was  much  regretted),  for  the  Moslem  men 

Threw  them  all  down  into  the  ditch  again.  > 

Lxxn. 

And  had  it  not  been  for  some  stray  troops  landing 
They  knew  not  where,  being  carried  by  the  stream 

To  some  spot,  where  they  lost  their  understanding, 
And  wander*d  up  and  down  as  in  a  dream. 

Until  they  reach'd,  as  daybreak  was  expanding. 
That  which  a  portal  to  their  eyes  did  seem, 

The  great  and  gay  Koutousow  might  have  lain 

Where  three  ports  of  his  column  yet  remain.  ^ 

Lxxni. 

And  scrambling  round  the  rampart,  these  same  troops. 

After  the  taking  of  the  "  Cavalier,**  3 
Just  as  Koutousow*s  most  *«  forlorn  **  of  "  hopes  " 

Took,  like  chameleons,  some  slight  tinge  of  fear, 
Open'd  the  gate  caU'd  "  KiUa,"  to  the  groups-* 

Of  baffled  heroes,  who  stood  shyly  near. 
Sliding  knee-deep  In  lately  flnoien  mud. 
Now  thaVd  into  a  marsh  of  human  Uood. 

LXXIV. 
The  Kozacks,  or,  if  so  you  please,  Cossacques — 

(I  don't  much  pique  myself  upon  orthography, 
So  that  I  do  not  grossly  err  in  fiicts, 

SUtistics,  tactics,  politics,  and  geography)— 
Uaving  been  used  to  serve  on  hones'  backs. 

And  no  great  dilettanti  in  topography 
Of  fortresses,  but  fighting  where  it  pleases 
Their  chicfi  to  order,— -were  all  cut  to  pieces.  & 

LXXV. 
Their  column,  though  the  Turkish  batteries  thunder'd 

Upon  them,  ne'erthelest  had  reach'd  the  rampart, « 
And  naturaUy  thought  they  could  have  plunder'd 

The  city,  without  being  fkrther  hamper'd ; 
But  as  it  happens  to  brave  men,  they  blunder'd 

The  Turks  at  first  pretended  to  have  scamper'd. 
Only  to  draw  them  'twist  two  bastion  comers,  ? 
From  whence  they  sallied  on  those  Christian  soomers. 

["  Ce  brave  Koutousow  m  j^  dans  le  fo«s£.  Ait  luJrl 
(ics  sleni,  et  ne  p6n6tra  Jusqu'au  haut  du  parapet  qu'aprdi 
uvoir  kprouri  de«  dJfflcuItes  iucro}-ables.  (Le  brigadier 
lUtMapierreperdit  la  vie  dans  cette  occasion:  il  avaic  fixi 
rescime  sto6rale,  et  la  mort  occationna  beaucoup  de  regrets. 
I.es  Turcs  accoururent  en  grand  nombre ;  cette  muldtude 
repoussa  deux  fols  le  g6n£rai  Jusqu'au  foue/'  —  lfM.^  ia 
^tfwe/ie  Busne,  p.  212.] 

«  ["  Quelquea  troupes  Russet,  emport^es  par  le  courant, 
n  afant  pu  dabarquer  sur  l«  tarreln  qu'oa  leur  avalt  pr^scrit.'* 
Ac.  —  Ibid.  p.  213.]  "^ 


LXX7L 
Then  being  taken  by  the  tail— a  taking 

Fatal  to  bishops  as  to  soldiers — these 
Cossacques  were  aU  cut  off  as  day  was  breaking. 

And  found  their  lives  were  let  at  a  short  lease 

But  perish'd  without  shivering  or  shaking. 

Leaving  as  ladders  their  heap'd  caicasiM, 
O'er  which  Lieutenant*Colottel  Tesouskoi 
March'd  with  the  brave  battalion  of  Polouski :  — • 

Lxxvn. 

This  valiant  man  Wll'd  aU  the  Turks  he  met. 
But  could  not  eat  them,  being  in  his  turn 

Slain  by  some  Mussulmans  9,  who  would  not  yet. 
Without  resistance,  see  their  city  bum. 

The  walls  were  won,  but  'twas  an  even  bet 
Which  of  the  armies  would  have  cause  to  moum  • 

•T  was  blow  tor  blow,  disputing  inch  by  inch. 

For  one  would  not  retreat,  nor  t'other  flinch. 

LXXTIIL 

Another  column  also  soffer'd  much  :  — 
^  And  here  we  may  remark  with  the  historian. 
You  should  but  give  few  cartridges  to  such 

Troopsasaremcanttomarch  with  greatest  glory  on : 
AVhen  matters  must  be  carried  by  the  touch 

Of  the  bright  bayonet,  and  they  aU  should  hurry  on. 
They  sometimes,  with^  hankeriiag  for  existence, 
Keep  merely  firing  at  a  foolish  distance,  lo 


>  TA  '*  Caraller  "  is  an  elevadoo  of  earth,  situated  ordina- 
nly  in  the  gorge  of  a  bastion,  bordered  with  a  parapet,  and 
'''**  V '^  ™or*  ***"  ''•wer  embrasures,  according  to  its  capacity.'* 

*_s-  •  •  *•  loogirent  le  rempart,  aprds  la  pris4  da  caraller  eC 
MirHrent  U  norte  dite  dt  Kilio  aux  soldaU  du  General  Kou- 
tousow.'* — JatMi.  delaN.JL^  213.] 

I  *  ^li"  J^  ^*^.f  ™"*  Kojaks  de  combler  de  leur  corps 
la  partie  du  Ibs^  oQ  iU  corobattaient ;  leur  colonne  arail  Hi 
divis*e  entre  MM.  Platow  et  d'Orlow ..."  ^Ibtd.  p.  213,] 

A  */Ci'  'J'  H  P'r7«if«  P^'tte*  derant  se  Joindre  i  la  gauche 
du  G6n«ral  .\rscuieu,  fut  foudroy^e  par  le  feu  des  batteries 
ft  parvint  neanmolns  au  haut  du  renpart."— /6f</.  p.  U13.]   * 

r  C**  I^  Turcs  la  UiJsdrent  ua  pea  s'aTaacer,  dans  la  riUe, 
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A  Junction  of  the  General  ]tfeknop's  men 
(Without  the  General,  who  had  flOlen  some  time 

Before,  being  badly  seconded  Just  then) 

Was  made  at  length  with  those  who  dared  to  climb 

The  death-diigorglng  rampart  once  again ; 
And  though  the  Turk'ii  resistance  was  sublime. 

They  took  the  bastion,  which  the  Seraskier 

Defended  at  a  price  eztzemely  dear.n 

LXXX 

Juan  and  Johnson,  and  some  volunteers 
Among  the  foremost,  offer'd  him  good  quarter 

A  word  which  UtUe  suits  with  Seraskiers,  ' 

Or  at  least  suited  not  this  valiant  Tftrtar. 

He  died,  deserving  well  hJs  country's  tean, 
A  savage  sort  of  military  martyr. 

An  English  naval  (Acer,  who  wlsh'd 

To  make  him  prisoner,  was  also  dish'd : 

wrf?J^*  f^  S?*?*^  ?f  '••  •"f'^  saillans  des  basCloos.**— 
Hist.  d£taN»It,  torn.  11.  p.  313.  j 

'  V*  Alors,  se  trouTanC  prise  en  queue,  elle  Ait  Icraste ;  ee- 
pendant  le  Lieuteoaat-colonel  Yesouskoi,  qui  comraandalt  la 
reserre  corapos^e  d*un  batalUon  du  regiment  de  Poloak.  tra- 

^*?f«i*  "^"^  "*  *«•  c^darres  des  Kocaks..  ."—AsA 
p.  212.]  ^^ 

*  C . . .  **  ei  extemlna  toos  les  Turcs  qu'O  eat  en  tkU :  ca 
brave  homme  Ait  tu£  pendant  l'actloa.".yM.  p.  218.] 

!•  [••  L'autre  partie  dee  Koiaks.  qu'Orlow  comnandaiC. 
BouffHt  de  la  manldre  la  plus  cruelle  t  elle  attaqua  i  mainfies 

SJST'  S? •*?"1"?^'TP???^  *  P«""'  *«•  «*«>«  tiers dason 
SS.*?*^,  J^*  '^  ?*  *^  ^  "J"  f •  P»«»'  "»•  obwrralion.  que 
nous  prcnons  dans  les  nitaolres  qui  nous  guident :  elle  lalt 
remarquer  combien  U  est  mal  tu  de  donner  beaucoup  da  car- 
touches aux  soldats  qui  dolrent  emporter  un  postedeWre 
force,  et  par  consequent  oO  U  baioanatta  dolt  prfodpalemeot 
agir ;  iU  pensent  ne  devoir  se  senlr  da  cette  demiira  anne, 
que  lorsque  les  cartouches  lont  tpuiscea:  dans  cette  pertaa> 
slon.  lis  retardent  leur  marcbe,  et  restent  plus  long-temps  ex- 
posa  au  canon  et  i  UmitraiUe  de  I'enneml.**— iftM.  p.  214.] 
>i  [**  La  Jonction  de  U  colonne  da  Meknop_(le  general 
riant  mal  second^  Ait  tu<)  —  s'^tant  effectu«e  arec  celle  qui 
laTOlslnait.  ces  colonnes  attaqudrent  un  bastion,  eteprou- 
rarent  un  resistance  oplntAtre ;  mais  blent  At  des  cris  de  tIc- 
toire  se  font  entendre  dis  toutes  parts,  et  le  bastion  rst  empor- 
ti  I  le  serasUar  dilfandait  cette  partie.'*  — iMUL  n.  214.1 
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LXXSL 

Por  all  the  answer  to  his  proposition 

Was  flmn  a  pistol^hot  that  laid  him  dead ;  1 

On  which  the  rest,  without  more  intermission. 
Began  to  lay  aboat  with  steel  and  lead  — 

The  pious  metab  most  in  requisition 
On  such  occasions :  not  a  single  head 

Was  spared ; — three  thousand  Moslems  perish'd  here. 

And  sixteen  bayonets  pierced  the  Seraskier. « 

Lzxxn. 

The  city's  taken — only  part  by  part— • 

And  Death  is  drunk  with  gore :  there's  not  a  street 

Where  fights  not  to  the  last  some  desperate  heart, 
Toe  those  for  whom  it  soon  shall  cease  to  beat  < 

Here  War  forgot  his  own  destructiTe  art 
In  more  destroying  Nature ;  and  the  beat 

Of  carnage,  like  the  Nile's  sun-sodden  slime, 

Engendei^d  monstrous  sluqies  of  every  crime. 

Lxxsni. 

A  Russian  officer,  in  martial  tread 

Over  a  heap  of  bodies,  felt  his  heel 
Seized  fiist,  as  if  'twere  by  the  serpent's  head 

MThose  iSangs  Eve  taught  her  human  seed  to  feel ; 
In  vain  he  klck'd,  and  swore,  and  writhed,  and  bled, 

And  howl'd  for  help  as  wolves  do  for  a  meal— 
The  teeth  stiU  kept  their  gratifying  hold. 
As  do  the  subtle  snakes  described  of  old. 

LXXXIY. 
A  dying  Moslem,  who  had  felt  the  foot 

Of  a  foe  o'er  him,  snatch'd  at  it,  and  bit 
The  very  tendon  which  is  most  acute-— 

(That  which  some  ancient  Muse  or  modem  wit 
Named  after  thee,  Achilles)  and  quite  through 't 

He  made  the  teeth  meet,  nor  relinquish'd  it 
Even  with  his  liib — for  (but  they  Ue)  'tis  said 
To  the  live  leg  still  clung  the  sever'd  head. 

LXXXV. 
However  this  may  be,  tis  pretty  sure 

The  Russian  officer  for  life  was  lamed. 
For  the  Turk's  teeth  stuck  Aster  than  a  skewer, 

And  left  him  *midst  the  invalid  and  maim'd : 
The  regimental  surgeon  could  not  cure 

His  patient,  and  perhaps  was  to  be  blamed 
More  than  the  head  of  the  inveterate  foe. 
Which  was  cut  off,  and  scarce  even  then  let  go. 

LXXXVL 
But  then  the  het 's  a  fsct — and  'tis  the  part 

Of  a  true  poet  to  escape  ftom  fiction 
Whene'er  he  can ;  for  there  is  little  art 

In  leaving  verse  more  flree  firom  the  restrictiou 
Of  truth  than  prose,  unless  to  suit  the  mart 

For  what  is  sometimes  called  poetic  diction. 
And  that  outrageous  appetite  for  lies 
Which  Satan  angles  with  for  souls,  like  flies. 

1  r ..."  on  ofBder  de  marine  Anglaii,  vent  1«  fUre  pri- 
•ODider,  et  revolt  un  coup  de  pistolec  qui  Vhbatd  rolde  mort'* 
^Hist.  delaS.R.  p.  Sli] 

s  r**  Let  RnsiM  pauent  trolt  mille  Turcs  au  111  de  TSp^ ; 
tdsa  balonnettes  percent  i  la  fots  le  f^raskier.**— Aid 
p.  M4.] 

>  r*«  La  TiUe  ait  emportte ;  l*lnu«e  de  la  mort  et  de  la 
dettnicUon  ae  repr£s«nte  de  tous  let  c6c£s ;  le  soldat  ftirieux 
n'ccoote  plus  U  toIx  de  tea  offldera,  U  ne  respire  que  le 


Lxxxvn. 

The  city's  taken,  but  not  rendered  I  —  No  I 
There  *s  not  a  Moslem  that  hath  yielded  sword : 

The  Uood  may  gush  out,  as  the  Danube's  flow 
Rolls  by  the  city  wall ;  but  deed  nor  word 

Acknowledge  aught  of  dread  of  death  or  foe : 
In  vain  the  yell  of  victory  is  roar*d 

By  the  advancing  Muscovite  —  the  groan 

Of  the  last  foe  is  echoed  by  his  own. 

LXXXViiL 
The  bayonet  picroes  and  the  sabre  cleavfa, 

And  human  lives  are  laviih'd  every  where. 
As  the  year  closing  whirls  the  scarlet  leaves 

When  the  stripp'd  forest  bows  to  the  bieak  air, 
And  groans;  and  thus  the  peopled  city  grieves. 

Shorn  of  its  best  and  loveliest,  and  left  bare ; 
But  still  it  fidls  in  vast  and  awftU  splinters. 
As  oaks  blown  down  with  all  their  thousand  wtnters. 

It  is  an  awfiil  topic — but  'tis  not 

My  cue  for  any  time  to  be  terrific : 
For  cbecker'd  as  is  seen  our  human  lot 

With  good,  and  bad,  and  worse,  alike  prolific 
Of  melancholy  merriment,  to  quote 

Too  much  of  one  sort  would  be  soporific ; — 
Without,  or  with,  oflience  to  flriends  or  foei, 
I  sketch  your  world  exactly  as  it  goes. 

And  one  good  action  in  the  midst  of  crimes 
Is  **  quite  refreshing,"  In  the  aiBBCted  phrase 

Of  these  ambrosial,  Pharisaic  times. 
With  all  their  pretty  milkond-water  ways. 

And  may  serve  therefore  to  bedew  these  rhymes, 
A  little  scorch'd  at  present  with  the  blan 

Of  conquest  and  its  consequences,  wUch 

Make  epic  poesy  so  rare  and  rich. 

XCL 
Upon  a  taken  bastion,  where  there  lay 

Thousands  of  slaughter'd  men,  a  yet  warm  group 
Of  murder'd  women,  who  had  found  their  way 

To  this  vain  refuge,  made  the  good  heart  droop 
And  shudder; — while,  as  beantiftd  as  May» 

A  female  child  of  ten  years  tried  to  stoop 
And  hide  her  Uttle  palpitating  bnast 
Amidst  the  bodies  lull'd  in  bloody 

XCU. 
Two  villanotts  Cossacques  pursued  the  child 

With  flashing  eyes  and  weapons:  match'd  irith 
them. 
The  rudert  brute  that  roams  Siberia*!  wHd 

Has  feelings  pure  and  poUsh'd  as  a  gem,— 
The  bear  is  civilised,  the  wolf  is  mild ; 

And  whom  for  this  at  last  must  we  coodmm  t 
Their  natures  7  or  their  sovereigns,  who  employ 
All  arts  to  teach  their  sutiiects  to  destroy  ? 

camage ;  alt£r€  de  nng,  toot  est  IndifliraDt  poor  hd.**.— 
HM.  de  ia  a.  A,  p.  214.] 


*  [**  Je  sanral  la  vie  i  one  fllle  de  dix  anSfdont  f 
et  la  candeur  fonnaient  ua  contraste.  bien  frappent  v 
ra^de  tout  ce  qui  m'enTiroonalt.  En  arriTant  rar  le  1 
o&  commcn^a  le  canuige.  J'aptwr^ne  on  anmpe  de  qv 

fint,  d'one  flgure 


Temmpt  (gorg^ee.  entre  Iccquellet  cct  enfint,  d*i 
charroante,  chcrchait  tm  atile  contre  la  flirrar  de  deux  Ki>> 
laks  qui  (talent  sur  le  point  de  la  massaerer.".— Due  i>« 
KicBBLiBU.    See  Hist,  de  la  Notn.  Aw*,  tom.  lU.  p.  S17.] 
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XCIIL 
Their  sabres  g^tter'd  o*er  her  little  head. 

Whence  her  Mr  hair  rose  twining  with  aflHght. 
Her  hidden  het  was  plunged  amidst  the  dead : 

When  Juan  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  sad  sight, 
I  shall  not  say  exactly  what  he  taid. 

Because  it  might  not  solace  **  ears  polite  ;**  > 
But  what  he  did^  was  to  lay  on  their  backs. 
The  readiest  way  of  reasoning  with  Cossacques. 

XCIV. 
One's  hip  he  dash'd,  and  split  the  other's  shoulder. 

And  drove  them  with  their  brutal  yells  to  seek. 
If  there  might  be  chirurgeons  who  could  solder 

The  wounds  they  richly  merited  >,  and  shriek 
Their  baflled  rage  and  pain ;  while  waxing  colder 

As  he  tum'd  o*er  each  pale  and  gory  cheek, 
Don  Juan  raised  his  little  captive  from 
Tha  heap  a  moment  more  had  made  her  tomb. 

XCV. 
And  she  was  chiU  as  they,  and  on  her  ftice 

A  slender  streak  of  blood  announced  how  near 
Her  Ihte  had  been  to  that  of  all  her  race; 

For  the  same  blow  which  laid  her  mother  herr 
Had  scarred  her  brow,  and  left  Its  crimson  trace, 

As  the  last  link  with  all  she  had  held  dear ;  > 
But  else  unhurt,  she  open'd  her  large  eyes. 
And  gased  on  Juan  with  a  wild  surprise. 

XCVL 
Just  at  this  instant,  while  their  eyes  were  flx'd 

Upon  each  other,  with  dilated  glance, 
In  Juan's  look,  pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  mix'd 

With  joy  to  saTe,  and  dread  of  some  mischance 
Unto  his  prot^6e ;  while  hers,  transflx'd 

With  infimt  terrors,  glared  as  fhmi  a  trance, 
A  pure,  transparent,  pale,  yet  radiant  ftoe. 
Like  to  a  lighted  alabaster  vase ; — 

XCVIL 
Up  came  John  Johnson  (I  will  not  say  *'  Jack," 

For  that  were  vulgar,  cold,  and  common-place 
On  great  occasions,  such  as  an  attack 

On  cities,  as  hath  been  the  present  case)  t 
Up  Johnson  came,  with  hundreds  at  his  back, 

ETrfaiming  •  — «« Juau  I  Juan  I    On,  boy  I  brace 
Your  arm,  and  1 11  bet  Moscow  to  a  dollar. 
That  you  and  I  will  win  St  George's  coUar.  < 

XCVIIL 
**  The  Seraskier  is  knock'd  upon  the  head. 

But  the  stone  bastion  still  remains,  wherein 
The  old  Pacha  sits  among  some  hundreds  dead, 

Smoking  his  pipe  quite  calmly  'midst  the  din 
Of  our  artillery  and  his  own :  t  is  said 

Our  kill'd,  already  piled  up  to  the  chin. 
Lie  round  the  battery ;  but  stUl  it  batters. 
And  grape  in  voUeys,  like  a  vineyard,  scatters. 

XCIX. 
*' Then  up  with  me  !" — But  Juan  answer'd,  ** Look 

Upon  this  child  —  I  saved  her  —  must  not  leave 
Her  life  to  chance ;  but  point  me  out  some  nook 

Of  safety,  where  she  less  may  shrink  and  grieve, 

I  [**  Bui  never  mention  bell  to  eari  pollta'* — Pops.] 
s  ['*  Ce  spectacle  m'atdra  blenc6t,  ec  Je  n*h£«itid  pes, 
comme  on  pcul  le  croire,  d  prendre  entre  met  bras  cctte  In- 
fortunve,  que  let  barbaret  voulalent  y  poursulvre  encore. 
J*eu*  bien  de  la  peine  d  me  retcnlr  et  d  ne  pas  pcrccr  cos  mi- 
serables  du  sabre  que  je  tcnais  suspcndu  sur  leur  tcte : — jo 
me  contenud  cependant  de  In  clui;;ncr,  non  sans  leur  pro- 
diffuer  lee  coiipe  et  let  Injures  qu'iU  mcricaient. . .  *  — 
Ricaauau.] 
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And  I  am  with  you.** »- Whereon  Johnson  took 
A  glance  around— and  shrugg'd — and  twitch'dhis 
sleeve 
And  black  silk  neckloth — and  replied,  <•  Tou  *re  right ; 
Poor  thing !  what's  to  be  done  ?  I  *m  puzsled  quite." 

a 

Said  Juan — •*  Whatsoever  is  to  be 
Done,  1 11  not  quit  her  till  she  seems  secure 

Of  prraent  life  a  good  deal  more  than  we."  — 
Quoth  Johnson  »-  **  NeUktr  will  I  quite  ensure ; 

But  at  the  least  yon  may  die  gloriously."— 
Juan  replied  —  «*At  least  I  will  endure 

Whate'er  is  to  be  borne  »-but  not  resign 

This  child,  who  is  parentless,  and  therefore  mine.** 

CL 
Johnson  said  — -*<  Juan,  we've  no  time  to  lose  ; 

The  child  *s  a  pretty  child — a  very  pretty -~ 
I  never  saw  such  eyes — but  hark  I  now  choose 

Between  your  &me  and  feelings,  pride  and  pity ;  — 
Harki  how  the  roar  cncreases  !  —  no  excuse 

Will  serve  when  there  is  plunder  In  a  city ;  -^ 
I  should  be  loath  to  march  without  you,  but. 
By  God  I  we  *11  be  too  late  for  the  first  cut" 

GIL 
But  Juan  was  Immoveable ;  until 

Johnson,  who  really  loved  him  in  his  way, 
Pkk'd  out  amongst  his  followers  with  some  skill 

Such  as  he  thought  the  least  given  up  to  prey ; 
And  swearing  if  the  in&nt  came  to  ill 

That  they  should  ail  be  shot  oo  the  next  day ; 
But  if  she  were  deUver'd  safe  and  sound. 
They  should  at  least  have  fifty  rubles  round, 

CIIL 
And  all  allowances  besides  of  plunder 

In  fldr  proportion  with  their  comrades ;  — then 
Juan  consented  to  march  on  through  thunder, 

Which  thinn'd  at  every  step  their  ranks  of  men  : 
And  yet  the  rest  rush'd  eagerly  —  no  wonder. 

For  they  were  heated  by  the  hope  of  gain, 
A  thing  which  happens  every  whm  each  day- 
No  hero  trusteth  wholly  to  half  pay. 

cnr. 

And  such  Is  victory,  and  such  Is  man  1 
At  least  nine  tenths  of  what  we  call  so ;  —  God 

May  have  another  name  for  half  we  scan 
As  human  beings,  or  his  ways  are  odd. 

But  to  our  subject :  a  brave  Tkrtar  khan  »- 
Or  **  sultan,"  aa  the  author  (to  whose  nod 

In  prose  I  bend  my  humble  vnse)  doth  call 

This  chieftain— somehow  would  not  yield  at  all : 

CV. 

But  flank'd  Xxjfiv  brave  sons  (such  is  polygamy. 
That  she  spawns  warriors  by  the  score,  where  none 

Are  prosecuted  for  that  &lse  crime  bigamy). 
He  never  would  believe  the  city  won 

While  courage  clung  but  to  a  siogie  twig.  .^  Am  I 
Describing  Priam's,  Peleus*,  or  Jove^  son  7 

Neither — but  a  good,  plain,  old,  temperate  man. 

Who  fought  with  his  five  children  In  the  van.  > 

I  [**•..  i*«ua  lo  pUlsir  d'apper^erolr  que  roa  petite  pri- 
Bomuj^re  n'arait  d'autre  mal  ou  une  counure  I^ff^re  que  lul 
avail  foite  ao  Tliage  le  mime  ler  qui  aTait  perc6  sa  mire.'*^ 

RlCRILIBO.] 

*  A  Russian  military  order. 

*  [**  Le  sultan  pf  rit  dans  Taction  en  brare  homme,  digne 
d*un  meiUeur  destin ;  ce  ftit  lui  qui  ralUa  les  Turcs  lorsque 
Tennemt  pin6tra  dans  le  place :  ce  sultan,  d'une  Taleur 
^prouvee,  surpassalt  en  gfnirosit^  lea  plus  dTilisis  dt  sa 
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CVL 
To  take  him  was  the  point — The  traly  lirave. 

When  thejr  behold  the  brave  oppresi'd  with  odds. 
Are  touch'd  with  a  desire  to  shield  and  save ;  — 

A  mirtore  of  wild  beasts  and  demi-gods 
Are  they— now  fiirious  aa  the  sweeping  wave. 

Now  moved  with  pity :  even  as  sometimes  nods 
The  rugged  tree  unto  the  summer  wind, 
Compassion  breathes  along  the  savage  mind. 

CVIL 
But  he  would  not  be  taken,  and  replied 

To  all  the  propositions  of  surrender 
By  mowing  Christians  down  on  every  side. 

As  obstinate  as  Swedish  Charles  at  Bender,  i 
His  five  brave  boys  no  less  the  foe  defied ; 

Whereon  the  Russian  pathos  grew  less  tender, 
As  being  a  virtue,  like  terrestrial  patience. 
Apt  to  wear  out  on  trifling  provocations. 

CVIIL 
And  spite  of  Johnson  and  of  Juan,  who 

Expended  all  their  Eastern  phraseology 
In  begging  him,  for  God's  sake,  Just  to  show 

So  much  less  fight  as  might  form  an  apology 
For  them  in  saving  such  a  desperate  foe  — 

He  hew'd  away,  like  doctors  of  theology 
When  they  dispute  with  sceptics ;  and  with  curses 
Struck  at  his  friends,  as  babies  beat  their  muses. 

CEL 

Nay,  he  had  wounded,  though  bat  slightly,  both 
Juan  and  Johnson ;  whereupon  they  feU, 

The  first  with  sighs,  the  second  with  an  oath, 
Upon  his  angry  sultanship,  pell-mell. 

And  all  around  were  grown  exceeding  wroth 
At  such  a  pertinacious  infidel. 

And  pour'd  upon  him  and  his  sons  like  rain. 

Which  they  resisted  like  a  sandy  plain 

ex. 

That  drinks  and  stiU  is  dry.   At  last  they  perish*d— 
His  second  son  was  levell*d  by  a  shot ; 

His  third  was  sabred ;  and  the  fourth,  most  cherish*d 
Of  all  the  five,  on  bayonets  met  his  lot ; 

The  fifth,  whob  by  a  Christian  mother  nourish'd. 
Had  been  neglected,  ill-used,  and  what  not. 

Because  deform'd,  yet  died  all  game  and  bottom, 

To  save  a  sire  who  blushed  that  he  begot  him. 

CXL 
The  eldest  was  a  true  and  tameless  Tartar, 

As  great  a  scomer  of  the  Nasarene 
As  ever  Mahomet  pick*d  out  for  a  martyr. 

Who  only  saw  the  black-eyed  girls  in  green. 
Who  make  the  beds  of  those  who  won't  take  quarter 

On  earth,  in  Paradise ;  and  when  once  seen, 
Those  hourls,  like  all  other  pretty  creatures. 
Do  Just  whate'er  they  please,  by  dint  of  features. 

CXIL 
And  what  they  pleased  to  do  with  the  young  khan 

In  heaven  I  know  not,  nor  pretend  to  guess  ; 
But  doubtless  they  prefer  a  fine  young  man 

To  tough  old  heroes,  and  can  do  no  less ; 

ttation  ;  cinq  de  tea  fils  combattalent  i  set  c6t^,  U  1m  en- 
eourageait  par  Mm  esMmpIe." — Hitt.  de  la  2f,  B.  torn.  ill. 
p.  21ft.] 

1  p*  At  Bender,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pultawa,  Charle* 
gare  a  proor  of  that  onreasoniible  obscinacv,  which  occaiioned 
all  his  misfortunes  in  Turkey.  When  advised  to  write  to  the 
grand  vlxler,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Turks,  he  said  It 
was  beneath  hia  dignl^.    The  same  obstinacy  placed  him  ne- 
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And  that  *s  the  cause  no  doubt  why,  if  we 

A  field  of  battle's  ghastly  wilderness, 
For  one  rough,  weather-beaten,  veteran  body. 
Ton  ni  find  ten  thousand  handsome  coxcombs  bloody. 

cxm. 

Tour  houris  also  have  a  natural  pleasare 
In  lopping  off  your  lately  married  men. 

Before  the  bridal  hours  have  danced  their  meaaare. 
And  the  sad,  second  moon  grows  dim  again. 

Or  dull  repentance  hath  had  dreary  leisure 
To  wish  him  back  a  bachelor  now  and  then. 

And  thus  your  houri  (it  may  be)  dispotes 

Of  these  brief  blossoms  the  immediate  firuits. 

CXIV. 

Thus  the  young  khan,  with  houris  in  his  sight. 
Thought  not  upon  the  charms  of  four  young  brides. 

But  bravely  rush'd  on  his  first  heavenly  night. 
In  short,  howe'er  onr  better  fkith  derides. 

These  black-eyed  virgins  make  the  Moslems  flgfat. 
As  though  there  were  one  heaven  and  none  be- 
sides,— 

Whereas,  if  all  be  true  we  hear  of  heaven 

And  hell,  there  must  at  least  be  six  or  seven. 

CXV. 

So  fully  flash'd  the  phantom  on  his  eyes, 
That  when  the  very  lance  was  in  his  heart. 

He  shouted  '<  Allah !  **  and  saw  Paradise 
With  all  its  veil  of  mystery  drawn  q^art. 

And  bright  eternity  without  disguise 

On  his  soul,  like  a  ceaseless  sunrise,  dart : — 

With  prophets,  houris,  angels,  saints' descried 

In  one  voluptuous  blase,  —  and  then  he  died : 

CXVL 
But  with  a  heavenly  rapture  on  his  fiioe. 

The  good  old  khan,  who  long  had  ceased  to  see 
Houris,  or  aught  except  his  florid  race 

Who  grew  like  cedars  round  him  gloriously -« 
When  he  beheld  his  latest  hero  grace 

The  earth,  which  he  became  like  a  feird  tree. 
Paused  for  a  moment  from  the  fight,  and  cast 
A  glance  on  that  slain  son,  his  first  and  last 

CXVIL 
The  soldiers,  who  beheld  him  drop  his  point, 

Stopp'd  as  if  once  more  willing  to  concede 
Quarter,  in  case  he  bade  them  not  -  aroynt  I " 

As  he  before  had  done.     He  did  not  heed 
Their  pause  nor  signs :  his  heart  was  out  of  Joint, 

And  shook  (till  now  unshaken)  like  a  reed. 
As  he  look'd  down  upon  his  chiUben  gone, 
And  felt — though  done  with  life — he 


cxvnL 

But  *twas  a  transient  tremor:  ^with  a  spring 
Upon  the  Russian  steel  his  breast  he  flung. 

As  carelessly  as  hurls  the  moth  her  wing 
Against  tht  light  wherein  she  dies :  he  dong 

Closer,  that  all  the  deadlier  they  might  wring. 
Unto  the  bayonets  which  had  pierced  his  young ; 

And  throwing  back  a  dim  look  oo  his  sods, 

In  one  wide  wound  pour'd  forth  his  soul  at  once. 

cessarily  at  Tsrianee  with  all  the  ministers  of  the  Porte.**  — 

VOLTAIRB.] 

*  C**  Ces  cinq  fill  Airent  toui  tn€s  soot  cei  veux :  11  ne 
cessa  point  de  se  battre,  rfpondlt  par  det  coups  ae  sabre  atix 
propositions  de  se  rendre,  et  ne  ftit  atteint  du  coup  m4>rtel 
qu'  aprfis  arotr  abattu  de  sa  main  beancoup  de  Kosaks  dn 
plus  acham6s  i  b«  prise ;  le  reate  de  sa  troiqie  fat  maasacr^.'* 
—  Hist,  de  la  N.B.  p.  218i] 
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CXIZ. 

*Tia  ttraoge  enough »- the  rough,  tough  soldiers, 
who 

Spared  neither  sex  nor  age  In  their  career 
Of  carnage,  when  this  old  man  was  pierced  through, 

And  lay  before  them  with  his  children  near, 
Touch'd  by  the  heroism  of  him  they  slew. 

Were  melted  for  a  moment ;  though  no  tear 
FIow*d  fttxn  their  bloodshot  eyes,  all  red  with  strife. 
They  honour'd  such  determined  scorn  of  life. 


But  the  stone  bastion  still  kept  up  its  fire, 
Where  the  chief  pacha  calmly  held  his  poet : 

Some  twenty  times  he  made  the  Run  retire, 
And  baffled  the  assaults  of  all  their  host : 

At  length  he  condescended  to  inquire 
If  yet  the  city's  rest  were  won  or  lost ; 

And  being  told  the  latter,  sent  a  bey 

To  answer  Bibas*  summons  to  give  way.  1 

CXXL 

In  the  mean  time,  cross-legg'd,  with  great  sang-froid, 
AmoQg  the  scorching  ruins  he  sat  smoking 

Tobacco  on  a  little  carpet ;  —Troy 
Saw  nothing  like  the  scene  around ;  —  yet  looking 

With  martial  stoicism,  nought  seem'd  to  annoy 
His  stem  philosophy ;  but  gently  stroking 

His  beard,  he  puff*d  his  pipe's  ambrosial  gales, 

As  if  he  had  three  Utcs,  as  well  as  tails.  > 

CTTTT. 
The  town  was  taken^- whether  he  might  yield 

Himself  or  bastion,  little  matter'd  now : 
His  stubborn  valour  was  no  future  shield. 

Ismail's  no  more  I    The  crescent's  silver  bow 
Sunk,  and  the  crimson  cross  glared  o'er  the  field, 

But  red  with  no  ndeemittg  gore :  the  glow 
Of  burning  streets,  like  moonlight  on  the  water. 
Was  imaged  back  in  blood,  the  sea  of  slaughter. 

CXXIIL 

All  that  the  mind  would  shrink  from  of  excesses ; 

All  that  the  body  perpetrates  of  bad ; 
AU  that  we  read,  hear,  dream,  of  man's  distresses ; 

All  that  the  devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mad ; 
All  that  defies  the  worst  which  pen  expresses ; 

All  by  which  hell  is  peopled,  or  as  sad 
As  hell  —mere  mortals  who  their  power  abuse- 
Was  here  (as  heretofore  and  since)  let  loose.  * 

1  [**  QuolqiM  let  Rosies  ftuaent  rfipandoi  dani  U  rille,  le 
bastion  de  pierre  rteUuic  encore ;  il  £tait  d^fendu  par  un 
Tlf»UUrd,Mcha  A  troit  queues,  et  commandant  les  forces  r6- 
unies  A  Ismael.  On  lui  propota  une  capitulation ;  11  de- 
nanda  si  le  reste  de  la  TiUe  6tait  conquls ;  sur  cette  r^ 
ponte.  11  autorisa  quelques^uns  de  ces  offiders  i  capituler 
arec  M.  de  Btbas.'*—  Hoi.  dtlaN.R.  p.  215.] 

*  [**  Pendant  ee  eolloqoe,  il  resta  ^tendu  sur  des  tapis  places 
sor  les  mines  de  la  forteresse.  Aimant  sa  pipe  arec  la  mtaie 
tranquilUt4  et  la  mtae  indifRrence  que  sMl  eCkt  iXh  Stranger 
k  tout  ce  qui  le  pusait."  —  Ibid.  p.  216.] 

9  [Ko  man  could  describe  the  horrors  which  ensued.  The 
ferocious  victors.  Instead  of  being  struck  with  admiration  or 
respect  by  the  noUe  defence  of  the  brave  nrrison,  were  so 
enraged  at  the  great  slaughter  of  their  fellows  which  had 
taken  place,  that  no  bounds  could  be  prescribed  to  the  excess 
of  their  fury.  All  order  and  command  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  at  an  end  during  the  horrors  of  that  terrible  night : 
the  oAcers  could  neither  restrain  the  slaughter,  nor  prevent 
the  general  plunder,  made  by  the  lawless  and  ferocious  sol- 
diers. Thousands  of  the  Turks.  Incapable  of  enduring  the 
sight  of  the  horrid  scenes  of  destruction  In  which  all  that  was 
dear  to  thera  was  involved,  rushed  desperately  upon  the 
bayoocCi  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  shorten  their  misery; 
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CXXIV. 

If  here  and  there  some  transient  trait  of  pity 
Was  shown,  and  some  more  noble  heart  broke  through 

Its  bloody  bond,  and  saved,  perhaps,  some  pretty 
Child,  or  an  aged,  helpless  man  or  two  — 

What's  this  in  one  annihilated  dty, 
Where  thousand  loves,  and  ties,  and  duties  grew  ? 

Cockneys  of  London  I  Muscadins  of  Paris  I 

Just  ponder  what  a  pious  pastime  war  Is. 

CXXV. 
Think  how  the  joyi  of  reading  a  Gaxette 

Are  purchased  by  all  agonies  and  crimes : 
Or  if  these  do  not  move  you,  don't  forget 

Such  doom  may  be  your  own  in  alter-times. 
Meantime  the  Taxes,  Castlereagh,  and  Delit, 

Are  hints  as  good  as  sermons,  or  as  rhymes. 
Read  your  own  hearts  and  Ireland's  present  story. 
Then  feed  her  flunine  &t  with  Wellesiey's  glory. 

CXXVL 

But  still  there  is  unto  a  patriot  nation. 

Which  loves  so  well  its  country  and  its  king, 

A  sulject  of  subUmest  exultation  — 
Bear  it,  ye  Muses,  on  your  brightest  wing  I 

ilowe'er  the  mighty  locust.  Desolation, 
Strip  your  green  fields,  and  to  your  harvests  cling; 

Gaunt  ftmine  never  shall  approach  the  thnme— 

Though  Ireland  starve,  great  George  weighs  twenty 
stone. 

CXXVIL 

But  let  me  put  an  end  unto  my  theme : 
There  was  an  end  of  Ismail — hapless  town  I 

Far  flash'd  her  burning  towers  o'er  Danube's  stream. 
And  redly  ran  his  blushhig  waters  down. 

The  horrid  war-whoop  and  the  shriller  scream 
Rose  still ;  but  fainter  were  the  thunders  grown : 

Of  forty  thousand  who  had  mann'd  the  wall. 

Some  hundreds  breathed »- the  rest  were  silent  all  t  < 

CZXVUL 
In  one  thing  ne'ertheless  'tis  fit  to  prdse 

The  Russian  army  upon  this  occasion* 
A  virtue  much  in  fiuhion  now-a^4lays» 

And  therefiyre  worthy  of  commcmoratfon  t 
The  topic's  tender,  so  shall  be  my  phrase— 

Perhaps  the  season's  chill,  and  their  long  station 
In  winter's  depth,  or  want  of  rest  and  Tictual, 
Had  made  them  chaste ;— they  ravish'd  very  little. 

while  those  who  could  reach  the  Danube  threw  themselves 
headlong  into  it  for  the  same  purpose.  The  streets  and  pass- 
ases  were  so  choked  by  the  heaps  of  dead  and  djring  bodies 
which  laj  in  them,  as  considerably  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  victors  In  their  eager  search  for' plunder.  _Di.  Lac- 
aiMca,  MS  Amn.  Jl«g.  /or  1791.] 

*  t"  On  igorgea  Indlstlnctement.  on  saccagea  la  place ;  ei 
la  rage  du  vainqueur  se  r6pandit  comma  un  torrent  furieux 
qui  a  renvers^  les  digues  qui  le  retenaient :  personne  olitint  de 
arace,  et  trenu  kutt  mtlU  kmii  cent  $oi$tmU  Turcs  p^rirent 
oans  cette  Joum^e  de  sang .'*— Hist,  de  la  Aosie.  iSnsitr,  torn. 
ULp.214. 

**  Among  those  who  fell  were  a  number  of  the  bravest, 
most  experienced,  and  renowned  commanders  In  the  Turkish 
armies.  Six  or  seven  Tartar  princes,  of  the  illustrious  Une 
of  Gheral,  likewise  perished  with  the  rest.  A  few  hundreds 
of  prisoners  were  preserved,  to  serve  as  melancholy  recorders 
and  witnesses  of  the  destruction  which  they  had  beheld.  In 
consequence  of  an  aeeurate  Inquiry  set  on  foot  by  an  Ottoman 
commander  of  rank,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of 
Turks,  who  perished  in  the  slaughter  of  Ismail,  amounted 
to  thirty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen.** — Da. 
LAvasMci.] 
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CXXCL 

Much  did  they  slay,  more  plunder,  and  no  lest 
Might  here  and  there  occur  some  Tiolation 

In  the  other  line ;  — but  not  to  such  excess 
As  when  the  French,  that  dissipated  nation, 

Tftke  towns  by  storm :  no  causes  can  I  guess, 
Except  cold  weather  and  commiseration ; 

But  all  the  ladies,  save  some  twenty  score. 

Were  almost  as  much  Tirgins  as  before. 

cxxx. 

Some  odd  mistakes,  Uks  happen*d  in  the  dark. 
Which  show'd  a  want  of  lanterns,  or  of  taste — 

Indeed  the  smoke  was  such  they  scarce  coiild  mark 
Their  fHends  from  foes, — besides  such  things  from 

Occur,  thou(;h  rarely,  when  there  is  a  spark     [haste 
Of  light  to  save  the  venerably  chaste : 

But  six  old  damsels,  each  of  seventy  years. 

Were  all  deflower'd  by  different  grenadiers. 

CXXXI. 

But  on  the  whole  their  continence  was  great ; 

So  that  some  disappointment  there  ensuetl 
To  those  who  had  felt  the  Inconvenient  state 

Of  "  single  blessedness,**  and  thought  it  good 
(Since  it  was  not  their  &ult,  but  only  fate. 

To  bear  these  crosses)  for  each  waning  prude 
To  make  a  Roman  sort  of  Sabine  wedding. 
Without  the  expense  and  the  suspense  of  bedding. 
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Some  voices  of  the  buxom  middle-aged 

Were  also  heard  to  wonder  in  the  din 
(Widows  of  forty  were  these  birds  long  caged) 

*<  Wherefore  the  ravishing  did  not  begin  !  *' 
But  while  the  thirst  for  gore  and  plunder  raged. 

There  was  small  leisure  for  superfluous  sin ; 
But  whether  they  escaped  or  no,  lies  hid 
In  darimess — I  can  only  hope  they  did. 

cxicxni. 

Suwanow  now  was  conqueror — a  match 

For  Timour  or  for  Zinghis  in  his  trade. 
While  mosques  and  streets,  beneath  his  eyes,  like 

Blazed,  and  the  cannon*s  roar  was  scarce  allay'd, 
With  bloody  hands  he  wrote  his  first  despatch ; 

And  here  exactly  follows  what  he  said :  — 
**  Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Empress ! "  (Powera 
Eternal/  Much  namet  mingled/)  *<  Ismail's  ours.'*  > 

CXXXIV. 
Methinks  these  are  the  most  tremendous  words. 

Since  **  Men^  Mend,  Tekel,**  and  '<  Upharsln,** 
Which  hands  or  pens  have  ever  traced  of  swords. 

Heaven  help  me !  I'm  but  little  of  a  parson : 
What  Daniel  read  was  short-hand  of  the  Lord's, 

Severe,  sublime ;  the  prophet  wrote  no  farce  on 
The  fiite  of  nations ;  — but  this  Russ  so  witty 
Could  rhyme,  like  Nero,  o'er  a  burning  city.  ' 

1  In  the  original  Ruislan — 

"  SUra  boRu !  slara  ram  I 
Krepoft  vxala  y  t&  tarn  ;** 

a  kind  of  couplet ;  for  lie  was  a  poeC 

*  [Mr.  Tweddell,  who  met  with  Suwarrow  in  the  Ukraine, 
gajn  —  **  He  is  a  most  extraordinary  character.  He  dines 
erery  morning  about  nine.  He  sleeps  almost  naked ;  he 
afflects  a  perfect  indifference  to  heat  and  cold ;  and  quits  his 
chamber,  which  approaches  to  suffocation,  in  order  to  review 
his  troops,  in  a  thin  linen  jaclcct.  while  the  thennometer  of 
Reaumur  is  at  ten  degrees  brlow  freezint;.  His  manners 
correspond  with  his  humours.  I  dined  with  him  this  morn- 
ing, lie  cried  to  me  across  the  table, —  *  TwcddcU  ! *  (he 
genenUljr  addressed  me  by  my  surname,  without  addition) 
*  tho  French  have  taken  Forumoutb—  1  have  Just  received  a 
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cxxxv. 

He  wrote  this  Polar  mekxiy,  and  set  it. 
Duly  accompanied  by  shrieks  and  groans, 

Which  few  will  sing,  I  trust,  but  none  ftvget  St — 
For  I  wlU  teach,  if  possible,  the  stooca 

To  rise  against  earth's  tyrants.     Never  let  It 
Be  said  that  we  still  truckle  unto  thnaies;  — 

But  ye — our  chihlren*s  children  I  think  how  w« 

Show'd  what  thimgt  wen  before  the  woild 


I 

CZXXYL 

That  hour  is  not  for  us,  but  tis  fir  you : 
And  as,  in  the  great  J4qr  of  your  mfllrnnfmny 

You  hardly  will  believe  such  things  were  tme 

As  now  occur,  I  thought  that  I  would  pen  yoa  *em ; 

But  may  their  very  memory  perish  too l»- 
Tet  if  perchance  remember'd,  stOl  disdain  yoa 

More  than  you  scorn  the  savages  of  yore. 

Who  paimted  their  ban  Umbs,  but  not  with  gore. 

CXXXTIL 

And  when  you  hear  historians  talk  of  thPonei» 
And  those  that  sate  upon  them,  let  it  be 

As  we  now  gaxe  upon  the  mammoth's  booes. 
And  wonder  what  old  world  such  things  could 

Or  hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  stones, 
The  pleasant  riddles  of  ftitority^- 

Guessing  at  what  shall  happQy  be  hid. 

As  the  real  purpose  of  a  pyramid. 

CXXXYIU. 
Reader !  I  have  kept  my  word, — at  least  so  fiu> 

As  the  first  Canto  promised.     You  have  now 
Had  sketches  of  love,  tempest,  travel,  war^ 

All  very  accurate,  you  must  allow. 
And  epic,  if  plain  truth  should  prove  no  bar ; 

For  I  have  drawn  much  less  with  a  long  bow 
Than  my  forerunners.     Carelessly  I  sing. 
But  Phoebus  lends  me  now  and  then  a 
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With  which  I  still  can  harp,  and  carp,  and  fiddle. 

What  fiulher  hath  be&llen  or  may  befUl 
The  hero  of  tbis  grand  poetic  riddle, 

I  by  and  by  may  tell  you.  If  at  all : 
But  now  I  choose  to  break  off  in  the  middle. 

Worn  out  with  battering  Ismail's  stubborn  wtO, 
While  Juan  is  sent  off  with  the  despatch. 
For  which  all  Petersburgh  is  on  the  watch.  3 

CXL. 

This  special  honour  was  confierr'd,  because 

He  had  behaved  with  courage  and  humanity—- 

Which  last  men  like,  when  they  have  time  to  pause 
From  their  ferocities  produced  by  vanity. 

His  little  captive  gain'd  him  some  applause 
For  saving  her  amidst  the  wild  inanity 

Of  carnage, — and  I  think  he  was  more  glad  in  her 

Safety,  than  his  new  order  of  St  Vladimir. 


courier  flrom  England.  The  King  la  in  the  Tower;  _ 
Sheridan,  Protector.'  A  great  deal  of  his  whimsical  ouuni 
is  affected:  he  finds  that  It  suits  his  troops,  and"  the  peopl« 
he  has  to  deal  with.  I  asked  him,  if,  after  the  maaaacre  at 
Ismail,  he  was  perfectly  stttiaficd  with  the  oonduct  of  th« 
day.  He  said  he  went  home  and  wept  in  his  tent.** — Ar- 
moi'M,  p.  135.] 

s  P*  The  ostentatious  and  fkntastlc  dlsphiy  of  tbm  bloody 
trophies  taken  at  Ismail,  which  were  some  time  after  exhU 
bited  at  Petersburgh,  was  unworthy  the  malness,  tbe  snay- 
nanimity,  and  the  high  character  ot  the  Empress  Catherine. 
The  tragedy  should  hare  closed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
act  on  the  spot.  It  was  attributed  more  to  a  desire  of  gra- 
tifying the  excessive  Tantty  of  Prince  Polemktn,  which  waa 
not  easily  satiated,  than  that  of  the  empress  bertdC**  —  ]>m. 

LAURSiNCB.] 
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CXLL 

The  Moslem  orphan  went  with  her  protector, 
For  she  was  homeless,  houseless,  helpless ;  all 

Her  friends,  like  the  muI  fomUjr  of  Hector, 
Had  perish'd  In  the  field  or  by  the  wall : 

Her  very  place  of  birth  was  but  a  spectre 

Of  what  it  had  been ;  there  the  Muezzin's  ca]l  i 

To  prayer  was  heard  no  more  i — and  Juan. wept. 

And  made  a  vow  to  shield  her,  which  he  kept  * 
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Oh,  Wellington  I  (or  "  Vlllataton  "  ^ — for  Fame 
Sounds  tlie  heroic  syllables  both  ways ; 

France  could  not  even  conquer  your  great  name. 
But  punn'd  it  down  to  this  facetious  phrase  — 

Beating  or  beaten  she  will  laugh  the  same,) 

You  have  obtain'd  great  pensions  and  much  praise : 

Glory  like  yours  should  any  dare  gainsay. 

Humanity  would  rise,  and  thunder  "Nay  I**  & 

n, 

I  don*t  think  that  you  used  Khinaird  quite  well 
In  Marinet's  afikir^ — in  fiurt,  'twas  shabby, 

And  like  some  other  things  won't  do  to  tell 
Upon  your  tomb  in  Westminster's  old  abbey. 

Upon  the  rest  *tis  not  worth  while  to  dwell. 

Such  tales  being  for  the  tea-hours  of  some  tabby ; 

But  though  your  years  as  num  tend  fast  to  zero, 

In  fact  your  grace  is  still  but  a  youmff  hero, 

I  [See  M/^,  p.  22.] 

<  [Canto  VI.,  VIL,  and  VTTL,  If  we  except  lome  parts  of 
the  assault  of  Ismail,  contain  a  considerably  less  proportion 
of  the  higher  cUu  of  poetrr,  than  was  to  be  found  In  those 
which  preceded  them.  But  in  the  keen  and  penradins  satire, 
the  bitter  and  biting  irony,  which  constitute  tne  peculiar  forte 
of  Lord  Byron,  we  perceire  no  iUllng  off  In  these  present 
cantos.  Nor  are  ther  deBcimt  in  that  rein  of  playful  hu» 
mour,  and  that  felicitous  transition  "  fhnn  grare  to  gay, 
from  Urely  to  serere,"  so  conspicuous  tn  their  predecessors. 
The  execution,  on  the  whole,  we  think  quite  equal  to  that 
displayed  in  the  earlier  paru  of  the  poem.  —  CAnraaix.] 

*  rCantoe  IX.,  X.,  and  XI.  were  written  at  Pisa,  and 
published  In  London,  by  Mr.  John  Hunt,  in  August,  1823. 
\Vo  extract  the  following  spedmen  of  contemporary  criti- 
cism :  — 

**  That  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  what  is  objectionable  in  these 
three  cantoa,  who  can  deny  ?  What  can  be  more  so  than  to 
act.-ick  the  King,  with  low,  rile,  personal  buffooneries  — 
bottomed  in  utter  falsehood,  and  expressed  in  crawling 
malice  ?  What  can  be  more  exquisitely  worthv  of  contempt 
thAo  the  sarage  imbecility  of  these  eternal  tirades  against  the 
Duke  of  Welungton  ?  \Vliat  more  pitiable  than  the  state  of 
mind  that  can  find  any  gratification  in  calling  such  a  roan  as 
Soutbey  by  nicknames  uut  one  would  be  ashamed  of  applying 
to  a  coal-nearer?  What  can  be  so  abject  as  this  eterniU 
trampling  upon  the  dust  of  Castlereagh  ?  Lord  Byron  ought 
to  know  that  all  men.  of  all  parties,  unite  in  regardin{;  all 
these  things,  but  especially  the  first  and  the  last,  as  insults 
to  themseires.  and  as  most  miserable  degradations  of  him. 

"  But  still  Don  Juan  is,  without  exception,  the  first  of 
Ix)rd  Byron's  works.  It  is  by  far  the  most  original  In  point 
of  conerptiim.  it  is  decidedly  original  in  point  of  tone.  It 
contains  Uie  finest  specimens  of  serious  poetry  he  has  ever 
written ;  and  it  contains  the  finest  specimens  of  ludicrous 
poetry  that  our  age  h;is  witnessed.  Frere  may  hare  written 
the  scanxa  earlier  ;  he  mny  lia\-e  written  it  more  CAreruIIy. 
more  musicailiy,  if  you  will';  but  wh.it  i*  ho  to  Hyron  ?  \Vherc 
is  the  sweep,  the  pith,  the  sn.iring  pinion,  tlic  lavish  luxury 
of  genius  rerelling  in  strength.    No  :  no :  Don  Juan,  &.iy  the 


O^ 


Though  Britafai  owes  (and  pays  you  too)  so  much. 
Yet  Europe  doubtless  owes  you  greatly  more : 

Tou  have  repahr*d  Legitimacy's  crutch, 
A  prop  not  quite  so  certain  as  before : 

The  Spanish,  and  the  French,  as  well  as  Dutch, 
Have  seen,  and  felt,  how  strongly  you  restore  ; 

And  Waterloo  has  made  the  world  your  debtor 

(I  wish  your  bards  would  sing  it  rather  better). 

IV. 
Ton  are  *<  the  best  of  cut-throats :  **7 — do  not  start; 

The  phrase  is  Shakspeare's,  and  not  misapplied :  — 
War*s  a  brain-spattering,  vriudpli)e-8littlng  art. 

Unless  her  cause  by  right  be  sanctified. 
If  you  have  acted  tmee  a  generous  part. 

The  world,  not  the  world's  masters,  will  decide, 
And  I  shall  be  delighted  to  learn  who. 
Save  you  and  yours,  have  gain*d  by  Waterloo  7 

V. 
I  am  no  flatterer — you*ve  supp'd  fidl  of  flattery: 

They  say  you  like  It  too — *tis  no  great  wonder. 
He  whose  whole  life  has  been  assault  and  battery. 

At  last  may  get  a  little  tired  of  thunder ; 
And  swallowing  eulogy  much  more  than  satire,  he 

May  like  being  praised  for  every  Iticky  blunder, 
Call'd  *<  Saviour  of  the  Nations** — not  yet  saved, 
And  <*  £urope*s  Liberator**— still  enskved.  • 

VL 
I've  done.     Now  go  and  dine  firom  off  the  plate 

Presented  by  the  Prince  of  the  Brazils, 
And  send  the  sentinel  before  your  gate 

A  slice  or  two  firom  your  luxurious  meals :  ^ 
He  fought,  but  has  not  fed  so  well  of  late. 

Some  hunger,  too,  they  say  the  people  feels :  — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  you  deserve  your  ration. 
But  pray  give  back  a  little  to  the  nation. 

canting  world  what  It  will.  Is  desthied  to  hold  a  permanent 
rank  in  the  literature  of  our  country.  It  will  always  be  referred 
to  as  Aimishing  the  most  powerAil  picture  of  that  vein  of 
thought  (no  matter  how  false  and  baa)  which  distinguishes  a 
great  portion  of  the  thinking  people  of  our  time. '*~  Black- 
wood.] 

4  ['*  Fantqtt'  lord  VOlainton  alt  toat  prli, 

N*y  a  plus  d'  argent  dans  c'gneua  da  Paris."^ 

Da  BaaANoaa.! 

*  Query,  2f€yf— Printer's  Derfl. 

*  [The  late  Lord  Kinnaird  was  received  in  Paris,  In  1814, 
with  great  civility  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  royal 
fhmily  of  France,  but  he  had  himself  presented  to  Buonaparte 
during  the  hundred  days,  and  Intrigued  on  with  those  of  that 
fkction,  in  spite  of  the  Duke's  remonstrances,  \mtll  the  re- 
restored  government  ordered  him  out  of  the  French  territory 
in  1816.  In  1817,  he  became  acquainted  at  Brussels  with  one 
Marmet,  an  adventurer  mixed  up  in  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
the  Duke  in  the  streeu  of  Paris.    Thi«  teilow  at  first  pro- 

.  mised  to  discover  the  man  who  actually  shot  at  hts  Grace,  but, 
on  reaching  Paris,  shuflled  and  would  say  nothing ;  and  Lord 
Kinnalrd's  avowed  cause  o/  complaint  against  the  Duke  was, 
that  he  did  not  protect  this  creature  from  the  French  police, 
who,  not  doubting  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  his  Grace's  life,  arrested  him  accordingly.  He  was 
tried  along  with  the  actual  assassin,  and  both  were  acquitted 
by  the  Parisian  Jury.] 

r  r**  Thou  art  the  best  o'  the  CQt-throaU."^Afac6tf(A. 
act  til.  sc.  iii.] 

■  Vide  Speeches  hi  ParllameDt,  alter  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

*  '*  I  at  this  time  got  a  post,  being  for  fatigue,  with  four 
others.  We  were  sent  to  break  biscuit,  and  make  a  mess  for 
Lord  Wellington's  hounds.  I  was  very  hungry,  and  thought 
It  a  good  job  at  tlie  time,  as  we  got  our  own  fill  while  we 
broke  the  biscuit,  —  a  thing  I  had  not  got  for  some  days. 
Wlirn  thus  entrAprd.  the  Prcxiii;nl  Son  was  never  onco  nut' of 
my  mind;  and  I  siplird,  as  I  I'lni  the  dogs,  over  my  Immlilc 
situation  and  my  runini  hopes." — Jomrttatqfa  Soiater  ttf'tke 
7lsl  Jtqpment  during  the  h'ar  tis  Spain, 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


OAKTO  IX. 


YIL 
I  d<m*t  mean  to  reflect — a  man  bo  great  a« 

Toil,  my  lord  duke !  la  fiir  above  reflection  t 
The  high  Roman  foshion,  too,  of  Cindnnatus, 

With  modem  history  has  but  small  connection : 
Though  as  an  Irishman  you  love  potatoes, 

Tou  need  not  take  them  under  your  direction ; 
And  half  a  million  for  your  Sabine  turn 
Is  rather  dear  1  — I  'm  sure  I  mean  no  harm. 

vnL 

Great  men  have  always  acom*d  great  recompenccs : 
Epamlnondos  saved  his  Thebes,  and  died. 

Not  leaving  even  his  Amend  expenses :  > 

George  Washington  had  thanks  and  nought  beside. 

Except  the  all-cloudless  glory  (which  few  men's  Is) 
To  free  his  country :  Pitt  too  had  his  pride, 

And  as  a  high-soul*d  minister  of  state  is 

Benown'd  for  ruining  Great  Britain  gratis.  * 


Never  had  mortal  man  such  opportunity, 

Except  Napoleon,  or  abused  it  more : 
You  might  have  flreed  fallen  Europe  from  the  unity 

Of  tyrants,  and  been  blest  ftt>m  shore  to  shore : 
And  now — what  ia  your  fiune?     Shall  the  Muse 
tune  it  ye  ? 

Now — that  the  rabble's  flrst  vain  shouts  are  o'er  7 
Go !  hear  it  in  your  fiunish'd  country's  cries ! 
Behold  the  world !  and  curse  your  victories  I 

Z. 

As  these  new  cantos  touch  on  warlike  feats. 
To  jfou  the  unflattering  Muse  deigns  to  inscribe 

Truths,  that  you  will  not  read  in  the  Gaxettes, 
But  which  'tis  time  to  teach  the  hireling  tribe 

Who  fiitten  on  their  country's  gore,  and  debts. 
Must  be  recited,  and  — without  a  bribe. 

You  did  grtat  things ;  but  not  being  great  in  mind. 

Have  left  wndone  the  greatest  ^  and  mankind. 

XL 
Death  laughs— Go  ponder  o'er  the  skeleton 

With  which  men  image  out  the  unknown  thing 
That  hides  the  past  world,  like  to  a  set  sun 

Which  still  elsewhere  may  rouse  a  brighter  spring  — 
Death  laughs  at  all  you  weep  for :  —  look  upon 

This  hourly  dread  of  all !  whose  thrtatefCd  iHng 
Turns  life  to  terror,  even  though  in  its  sheath : 
Mark  1  how  its  lipless  mouth  grins  without  breath  I 

xn. 

Mark  I  how  it  laughs  and  scorns  at  all  you  are  I 
And  yet  wag  what  you  are :  from  ear  to  ear 

It  katffh$  not — there  is  now  no  fleshy  bar 
So  call'd ;  the  Antic  long  hath  ceased  to  Aeor, 

But  still  he  smiiet ;  and  whether  near  or  fiir. 
He  striiM  firom  man  that  mantle  (&r  more  dear 

Than  even  the  tailor's),  his  incarnate  skin, 

'White,  black,  or  copper — the  dead  bones  will  grin. 

t  [*«  In  other  illustrious  men  you  will  ohserre  that  each 
possessed  some  one  shining  quality,  which  was  the  foundation 
or  his  fiune:  in  EpacJnondas,  ail  the  Tirtues  are  found 
united ;  force  of  IkkIt,  eloquence  of  expression,  vigour  of 
mind,  contempt  of  riches."  — Dioo.  Sic.  lib.  xv.] 

*  [Those  persons  who  represent  our  statesmen  as  liTing 
and  fkttening  upon  the  public  spoil,  must  either  be  grossly 
ignorant,  or  wicked  enough  to  empior  artrumcnts  which  they 
luiow  to  be  false.  The  emoluments  of  office,  .ilraost  in  CTery 
d^kartment  of  the  state,  and  especially  in  all  tlie  highest,  are 
notoriously  inadequate  to  the  expenditure  which  the  situation 
requires.    Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  do  gambler,  no  prodigal,  and 
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And  thus  Death  laughs, -~  It  is  sad  iMrriiiMnt^ 
But  still  it  u  so ;  and  with  so^  cnmplc 

Why  should  not  Life  be  equally  coBtnit 
With  his  superior,  in  a  smile  to  tnmpls 

Upon  the  nothings  which  are  daily  spent 
Like  bubbles  on  an  ocean  much  kas  ample 

Than  the  eternal  deluge,  whidi  denmrs 

Suns  as  rays — worlds  Uke  atoms— jsais  like 


I 


boon? 


*«T0be,ornottobe7  that  is  tlie  qinestion,' 
Says  Shakspeare,  who  Just  now  is  mudi  in 

I  am  neither  Alexander  nor  HefAHestion, 

Nor  ever  had  fbr  obMirael  &nie  nnich  paasSoo ; 

But  would  much  rather  have  a  aoimd  digeatkm 
Than  Buonaparte's  cancer: — could  I  dash  oa 

Through  fifty  victories  to  shame  or  frme. 

Without  a  stomach — what  were  a  good  name  7 


**  Oh  dura  ilia  messorum  !**< — «  Oh 
Ye  rigid  guts  of  reapers  1**  I  translate 

For  the  great  benefit  of  those  who  know 
What  indigestion  is — that  inward  ftte 

Which  makes  all  Styx  through  one  small  liver 
A  peasant's  sweat  is  worth  his  lord's  estate : 

Let  thi»  one  toil  fbr  bread — tkat  rack  for  rent. 

He  who  sleeps  best  may  be  the  most  content. 


"  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ?  "—Ere  1  dedde, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  which  if 

*Tis  true  we  speculate  both  flv  and  wide. 
And  deem,  because  we  sec,  we  are  att^Mtimg  .* 

For  my  part,  1 11  enlist  on  neither  side. 
Until  I  see  both  sides  fofr  once  ^g***fag 

For  me,  I  sometimes  think  that  life  Is  death. 

Rather  than  life  a  mere  aflUr  of  breath. 


MQue  scais-Je  ?  **  ^  was  the  motto  of  Montaigne, 

As  also  of  the  first  academicians : 
That  all  is  dubious  which  man  may  attain. 

Was  one  of  their  most  fiivourite  positions. 
There's  no  such  thing  as  certainty,  that^  plain 

As  any  of  Mortality^  conditions ; 
So  little  do  we  know  what  we're  about  in 
This  world,  I  doubt  if  doubt  itself  be  doubting. 
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xvnL 

It  is  a  pleasant  voyage  perhaps  to  float, 

Like  Pyrrho^  on  a  sea  of  speculation; 
But  what  if  carrying  sail  capsise  the  boat  7 

Your  wise  men  don't  know  much  of  navigation ; 
And  swimming  long  in  the  abyss  of  thought 

Is  apt  to  tire :  acalm  and  shallow  station  [gathers 
Well  nigh  the  shore,  where  one  stoops  down  and 
Some  pretty  shell,  is  best  for  moderate  batherk 

too  much  a  maa  of  badness  to  liaveexpeDtive  habits  of  aav 
kind,  died  hi  debt ;  and  the  nation  discharged  kia  *  ^ ' 
less  as  a  mark  ci  respect,  than  as  an  act  of 

SOUTBIT.] 

*  t"  O,  dura  mesaomm  tUa  I**  frc.  —  Boa.] 

*  [See  Biographle  UnlTeneUe.  torn.  six.  p.  4M.] 

srPrrrho,  the  philosopher  ofEIis*  was  In  continual  I 

of  judgment :  be  doubted  of  erery  thing ;  aerer  made  xny 
conclusion ;  and  when  be  had  careftiUy  examined  a  subjvct, 
and  inrestigatod  all  its  points,  he  concluded  by  stiU  ^^»M^ng 
of  iu  eridenca — Avu  Gai..} 
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-  But  hesTen,"  »  Caaslo  nyt,  **  Is  aboTe  all — i 
No  more  of  ttals»  then, — let  us  pray  1  **    We  have 

Souls  to  sare^  since  Eve*s  slip  and  Adam's  fidl. 
Which  tumbled  all  mankind  into  the  graye, 

Besides  fish,  beasts,  and  birds.     *'  The  spanoVs  fid! 
Is  special  protidence,**^  though  how  it  gaye 

Offence,  we  know  not ;  probably  It  perch'd 

Upon  the  tree  which  Eve  so  fondly  search'd. 


Oh  t  ye  immortal  Oods  1  what  is  tbeogony  ? 

Oh  I  thou,  too,  mortal  man  I  what  is  philanthropy  ? 
Oh  I  world,  which  was  and  is,  what  is  cosmogony? 

Some  people  haye  accused  me  of  misanthropy ; 
And  yet  I  know  no  more  than  the  mahogany 

That  forms  this  desk,  of  what  they  mean ;  fykan" 
I  comprehend,  for  without  transformation  [Mropy  ' 
Men  become  wolves  on  any  slight  occasion. 

XXL 
But  I,  the  mildest,  meekest  of  mankind. 

Like  Moses,  or  Melancthon,  who  have  ne'er 
Done  any  thing  exceedingly  unkind,— 

And  (though  I  could  not  now  and  then  forbear 
Following  the  bent  of  body  or  of  mind) 

Have  always  had  a  tendency  to  spare,— 
Why  do  they  call  me  misanthrope  ?    Because 
They  haU  uu,  not  I  them :  —  and  here  we  11  pause. 


*r 


XXIL 
r  is  time  we  should  proceed  with  our  good  poem,  — 

For  I  maintahi  that  it  U  really  good. 
Not  only  in  the  body  but  the  proem, 
However  little  both  are  understood 
Just  DOW, — but  by  and  by  the  Truth  will  show  *em 

Herself  in  her  sublimest  attitude  : 
And  till  she  doth,  I  fidn  must  be  content 
To  share  her  beauty  and  her  banishment 

XXUL 
Our  hero^and,  I  trust,  kind  reader  I  yours—) 

Was  left  upon  his  way  to  the  chief  city 
Of  the  immortal  Peter's  poUsh'd  boon,  [witty. 

Who  still  have  shown  themselves  more  brave  than 
I  know  its  mighty  empire  now  allures 

Much  flattery — even  Voltaire's,  and  that's  a  pity. 
For  me,  I  deem  an  abaolute  autocrat 
Noi  a  barbarian,  but  much  worse  than  that 


XXIV. 
And  I  win  war,  at  least  in  words  (and — should 

My  chance  so  happen— deeds),  with  all  who  war 
With  Thought ;  — and  of  Thought's  foes  by  tu  most 
rude. 

Tyrants  and  sycophants  have  been  and  are. 
I  know  not  who  may  conquer :  if  I  could 

Have  such  a  prescience,  it  should  be  no  bar 
To  this  my  plain,  sworn,  downright  detestation 
Of  every  despotism  in  every  nation. 


It  is  not  that  I  adulate  the  people : 

Without  me,  there  are  demagogues  enough. 

And  infidels,  to  pull  down  every  steeple. 
And  set  up  in  their  stead  some  proper  stulf. 

1  See  OthcUo. 

s  [ **  We  dfify  auffury :  there  it  a  special 

ProTidence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.*'— /famlrl] 


Whether  tbey  may  sow  scepticism  to  reap  hell, 

As  is  the  Christian  dogma  rather  rough, 
I  do  not  know ;— I  wish  men  to  be  free 
As  much  flram  mobs  as  kings^frx>m  you  as  me. 


The  consequence  is,  being  of  no  party, 
I  shall  olfend  all  parties :  — never  mind ! 

My  words,  at  least,  are  more  sincere  and  hearty 
Than  if  I  sought  to  sail  before  the  wind. 

He  who  has  nought  to  gain  can  have  small  art :  he 
Who  neither  wishes  to  be  bound  or  bind. 

May  still  expatiate  freely,  as  will  I, 

Nor  give  my  voice  to  slavery's  Jackall  cry. 

XXVIL 
That*»  an  appropriate  simile,  thatjaekaU;-^ 

I  *ve  heard  them  in  the  Epheslan  ruins  howl  * 
By  night,  as  do  that  mercenary  pack  all. 

Power's  base  purveyors,  who  for  pickings  prowl. 
And  scent  the  prey  their  masters  would  attack  aU. 

However,  the  poor  Jackalls  are  less  foul 
(As  being  the  brave  lions  keen  providers) 
Than  human  insects,  catering  for  spiders. 

XXVUL 
Baise  but  an  arm  I  'twill  brush  their  web  away, 

And  without  tkat^  their  poison  and  their  daws 
Are  useless.     Mind,  good  people  1  what  I  say^ 

(Or  rather  peoples) — go  on  without  pause ! 
The  web  ol  these  tarantulas  each  day 

Increases,  till  you  shall  make  common  cause : 
None,  save  the  Spanish  fly  and  Attic  bee. 
As  yet  are  strongly  stinging  to  be  free. 

Doa  Juan,  who  had  shone  in  the  late  slaughter. 
Was  left  upon  his  way  with  the  despatch. 

Where  blood  was  talk'd  of  as  we  would  of  water ; 
And  carcasses  that  lay  as  thick  as  thatch 

O'er  silenced  cities,  merely  served  to  flatter 
Fair  Catherine's  pastime  —  who  look'd   on   the 
match 

Between  these  nations  as  a  main  of  cocks. 

Wherein  she  liked  her  own  to  stand  like  rocks. 

XXX. 

And  there  in  a  kibitka  he  roll'd  on, 
(A  cursed  sort  €it  carriage  without  springs. 

Which  on  rough  roads  leaves  scarcely  a  whole  bone,) 
Pondering  on  ^ry,  chivalry,  and  kings. 

And  orders,  and  on  all  that  he  had  done — 
And  wishing  that  post-horses  had  the  wings 

Of  Pegasus,  or  at  the  least  post-chaises 

Had  feathers,  when  a  traveller  on  deep  ways  is. 

XXXL 
At  every  Jolt — and  they  were  many — still 

He  tum'd  his  eyes  upon  his  little  charge. 
As  if  he  wish'd  that  she  should  fhre  less  iU 

Than  he,  in  these  sad  highways  left  at  large 
To  ruts,  and  flints,  and  lovely  Nature's  skill. 

Who  is  no  paviour,  nor  admits  a  barge 
On  her  canals,  where  Ood  takes  sea  and  land, 
Fishery  and  fkrm,  both  into  his  own  hand. 

*  r**  A  kind  or  mwincM,  In  which  meo  have  the  qualltica 
orwOa  beasts."—  Todd.] 


4  In  Greece  I  nerer  saw  or  heard  these  animali ;  but  among 
the  niios  of  Epbetus  I  have  beard  them  by  hundreds.  [See 
ontf,  p.  131.] 
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At  least  he  pays  no  rent,  and  has  best  right 
To  be  the  first  of  what  we  used  to  call 

**  Gentlemen  fiirmers**  —  a  race  worn  out  quite, 
Since  lately  there  have  been  no  rents  at  all. 

And  **  gentlemen  **  are  in  a  piteous  plight. 

And  **  fiuiners**  can't  raise  Ceres  from  her  fiill : 

She  fell  with  Buonaparte  —  What  strange  thoughts 

Aris^  when  we  see  emperors  &I1  with  oatsi 


But  Juan  tum*d  his  eyes  on  the  sweet  child 
Whom  he  had  saved  fhim  slaughter — ^what  a  trophy  1 

Oh  I  ye  who  build  up  monimients,  defiled 
With  gore,  like  Nadir  Shah,  that  costive  sophy, 

Who»  after  leaving  Hindostan  a  wild. 
And  scarce  to  the  Mogul  a  cup  of  coffee 

To  soothe  his  woes  withal,  was  slain,  the  sinner  t 

Because  he  could  no  more  digest  his  dinner ;  i  — 

XXXIV. 

Oh  ye  I  or  we  I  or  he  1  or  she  I  reflect. 
That  onm  life  saved,  especially  if  young 

Or  pretty,  is  a  thing  to  recollect 
Far  sweeter  than  the  greenest  laurels  sprung 

From  the  manure  of  human  clay,  though  deck'd 
With  all  the  praises  ever  said  or  sung : « 

Though  hymn*d  by  every  harp,  unless  within 

Your  heart  Joins  chorus.  Fame  is  but  a  din. 

Oh  I  ye  great  authors  luminous,  voluminous  I 
Ye  twice  ten  hundred  thousand  daily  scribes ! 

Whose  pamphlets,  volumes,  newspapers.  Illumine  us  1 
Whether  you  're  paid  by  government  in  bribes. 

To  prove  the  public  debt  is  not  consuming  us  — 
Or,  roughly  treading  on  the  **  courtier's  kibes,** 

With  clownish  heel  *,  your  popular  circulation 

Feeds  you  by  printing  half  the  realm's  starvation ;  — 

XXXVL 
Oh,  ye  great  authors  I  —  '*  Apropos  des  bottes,**  — 

I  have  forgotten  what  I  meant  to  say, 
As  sometimes  have  been  greater  sages'  lots ;  — 

*T  was  something  calculated  to  allay 
All  wrath  in  barracks,  palaces,  or  cots : 

Certes  it  would  have  been  but  thrown  away. 
And  that  *s  one  comfort  for  my  lost  advice. 
Although  no  doubt  it  was  beyond  all  price. 

XXXVIL 

But  let  it  go :  —  it  will  one  day  be  found 
With  other  relics  of  "  a  former  world,** 

When  this  world  shall  he  former,  underground, 
Thrown  topsy-turvy,  twisted,  crisp'd,  and  curl'd. 

Baked,  fried,  or  bumt^  tum'd  inside-out,  or  drown'd, 
Like  all  the  worlds  before,  which  have  been  huri'd 

First  out  of,  and  then  back  again  to  chaos. 

The  superstratum  which  will  overlay  us. 

XXXVIIL 
So  Cuvier  says;  — and  then  shall  come  again 

Unto  the  new  creation,  rising  out 
From  our  old  crash,  some  mystic,  ancient  strain 

Of  things  destroy'd  and  left  in  airy  doubt; 

1  He  was  killed  Id  a  conspiracv,  after  his  temper  had  been 
exasperated  by  his  extreme  costfvity  to  a  degree  of  insanity. 

•    C"  One  Tirtuous,  or  a  mere  good-natured  deed. 

Does  all  desert  in  sciences  exceed." — SHsrnELD.] 

s  I**  The  age  is  grown  so  nicked,  that  the  toe  ot  the  peasant 
comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  g.iils  his  kibe."  — 


Like  to  the  notions  we  now  enterlaiB 
Of  Titans,  giants,  fellows  of  about 
Some  hundred  feet  in  height,  aof  to  sag 
And  mammoths,  and  your  winged  crocodiles. 

XXXIX. 
TUnk  if  then  George  the  Fourth  should  be  dng  op  ! 

How  the  new  worldlings  of  the  then  new  East 
WiU  wonder  where  such  animab  oould  sup  I 

(For  they  themselves  will  be  hst  of  the  lent  s 
Even  worlds  miscarry,  when  too  oft  they  pnp^ 

And  every  new  creation  hath  deucased 
In  siae,  tnm  overworking  the  material — 
Men  are  but  maggots  of  some  hoge  £azth*s  buziaL  ) 
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Sow  will  —  to  these  young  people,  just  thrust  oat 
From  some  firesh  Paradise,  and  set  to  plough. 

And  dig,  and  sweat,  and  turn  themselves  about. 
And  plant,  and  reap»  and  spin,  and  grind,  and 

Till  all  the  arts  at  length  are  brought  about, 
Especially  of  war  and  taxings  how, 

I  say,  will  these  great  relics,  when  they  see  *eni. 

Look  like  the  monsters  of  a  new  museum? 

XLL 
But  I  am  apt  to  grow  too  metaphysical : 

*<  The  time  is  out  of  joint,*'^  —  and  so  am  I; 
I  quite  forget  this  poem*s  merely  quinica]. 

And  deviate  into  matters  rather  dry. 
I  ne'er  decide  what  I  shall  say,  and  this  I  call 

Much  too  poetical :  men  should  know  why 
They  write,  and  for  what  end ;  hot,  note  or  text, 
I  never  know  the  word  which  wiU  come  next 

XLn. 
So  on  I  ramble,  now  and  then  narrating. 

Now  pondering :  — it  is  time  we  should  narrate. 
I  left  Don  Juan,  with  his  horses  baiting  — 

Now  well  get  o'er  the  ground  at  a  great  rate. 
I  shall  not  be  particular  in  stating 

His  journey,  we  've  so  many  tours  of  late : 
Suppose  him  then  at  Petersburgh ;  suppose 
That  pleasant  capital  of  painted  snows ; 

ZLm. 
Suppose  him  in  a  handscme  unilbrm ; 

A  scarlet  coat,  black  fiidngs,  a  long  plume. 
Waving,  like  sails  new  shiver'd  in  a  storm. 

Over  a  cock'd  hat  in  a  crowded  room. 
And  brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  a  Cairn  Ooime, ' 

Of  yellow  castmiro  we  may  prerame. 
White  stockings  drawn  uncuidkd  as  new  mOk 
O'er  limbs  whose  symmetry  set  off  the  silk ; 

XLIV. 
Suppose  him  sword  by  side,  and  hat  in  hand. 

Made  up  by  youth,  feme,  and  an  army  tailor  — 
That  great  enchanter,  at  whose  rod's  command 

Beauty  springs  forth,  and  Nature's  self  turns  paler» 
Seeing  how  Art  can  make  her  woi^  more  grand 

(  When  she  don't  pin  men's  limbs  in  like  a  gaoler)^ — 
Behold  him  placed  as  if  upon  a  pillarl   He 
Seems  Love  tum*d  a  lieutenant  of  artillery. 

*    [**  The  time  la  oat  of  Joint :-.  O  cursed  spite ! 

That  erer  I  was  bom  to  itt  H  right."— HamM.] 

>  [A  yellow^oloured  CTTstal.  denomiiMited  fron  a  hill  in 
Inremess-shire,  where  it  is  foimd.  This  has  been  gcnerallf 
called  the  Scottish  topai ;  but  it  now  sires  place  to  another 
aystal  of  a  far  harder  quality,  founa  near  Inrcrcattld. — 

jAUtSSON.] 
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XLV. 
His  bandage  iUpp*d  down  into  a  crtTSt ; 

flis  wingi  lubdued  to  epaolettes ;  his  quiver 
Shnmk  to  a  acabbaid,  with  his  arrows  at 

Hb  tide  as  a  small  sword,  but  sharp  as  ever; 
Hb  bow  converted  Into  a  cock'd  bat ; 

But  still  so  like,  that  Psyche  were  more  clever 
Than  soom  wives  (who  make  blunden  no  less  stupid). 
If  she  had  not  mistaken  him  for  Cupid. 

XLVL 
The  ooortiffrB  stared,  the  ladies  whbper'd,  and 

The   empress    smiled:    the    reigning    flivourite 
fhmn'd  — 
I  quite  forget  which  of  them  was  in  hand 

Just  then ;  as  they  are  rather  numerous  found, 
Who  took  by  turns  that  difficult  command. 

Since  first  her  mi^esty  was  singly  crown*d : 
But  they  were  mostly  nervous  six-foot  fellows, 
All  fit  to  make  a  Patagonlan  jealous. 

XLVIL 
Juan  was  none  of  these,  but  slight  and  slim, 

Blushing  and  beardless ;  and  yet  ne'ertheless 
There  was  a  something  in  his  turn  of  limb, 

And  still  more  in  his  eye,  which  seem'd  to  express. 
That  though  he  look'd  like  one  of  the  seraphim. 

There  lurk*d  a  man  beneath  the  spirit's  dress. 
Besides,  the  empress  sometimes  liked  a  boy, 
And  had  Just  buried  the  &ir-fiuxd  LanskoL  i 

XLVIIL 
No  wonder  then  that  TermolofT,  or  Momonoff, 

Or  Scherbatoff,  or  any  other  off 
Or  on,  might  dread  her  migesty  had  not  room  enough 

Within  her  bosom  (which  was  not  too  tough) 
For  a  new  flame ;  a  thought  to  cast  of  gloom  enough 

Along  the  aspect,  whether  smooth  or  rough, 
Of  him  who,  in  the  language  of  his  station. 
Then  held  that  **  high  official  situation.'* 

XLDL 
O,  gentle  ladies  I  should  you  seek  to  know 

The  import  of  this  diplomatic  phrase. 
Bid  Ireland's  Londonderry's  Marquess  >  show 

His  parts  of  speech  ;  and  in  the  strange  displays 
Of  that  odd  string  of  words,  all  in  a  row. 

Which  none  divine,  and  every  one  obeys. 
Perhaps  you  may  pick  out  some  queer  no  meaning. 
Of  that  weak  wordy  harvest  the  sole  gleaning. 


I  think  I  can  explain  myself  without 
That  sad  inexplicable  beast  of  prey  — 

That  Sphinx,  whose  words  would  ever  be  a  doubt. 
Did  not  his  deeds  unriddle  them  each  day — 

That  monstrous  hieroglyphic  —  that  long  spout 
Of  blood  and  water,  leaden  Castlereagh  I 

And  here  I  must  an  anecdote  relate. 

But  luckily  of  no  great  length  or  weight 


LL 


>  He  was  the  gnnde  pasiloD  of  the  grande  Catherine.  See 
her  Utcs  under  the  bead  of  **  LanakoL"—  ["  Lanskoi  was  a 
yoath  of  as  fine  and  intaretting  a  figure  as  tlie  imasioation 
can  paint.  Of  all  Catherine's  forouritcs,  he  was  the  man 
whom  she  lovad  the  most.  His  education  having  been 
neglected,  she  took  the  care  of  his  improTement  upon  herself. 
In  1784,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  and  perished  In  tlie 
flower  of  his  age,  in  the  arms  of  her  m^esty.  When  he  was 
no  more,  Catherine  gave  herself  up  to  the  most  poignant 
grief,  and  remained  three  months  without  going  out  of  her 
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An  English  lady  aak'd  of  an  Italian, 
What  were  the  actual  and  official  duties 

Of  the  strange  thing,  some  women  set  a  value  on. 
Which  hovers  oft  about  some  married  beauties, 

Called  *•  Cavalier  servente  7  "^  a  Pygmalion 
Whose  statues  warm  (I  fear,  ahu  i  too  true  *t  is) 

Beneath  his  art    The  dame,  press'd  to  disclose  them, 

Said_  «< Lady,  I  beseech  you  to  nr/ipotff  Mem." 

LIL 
And  thus  I  supplicate  your  supposition, 

And  mildest  matron-like  interpretation. 
Of  the  imperial  fitvourite's  condition. 

"Twas  a  high  place,  the  highest  in  the  nation 
In  fiict  if  not  in  rank ;  and  the  suspicion 

Of  any  one's  attaining  to  his  station, 
No  doubt  gave  pain,  where  each  new  pair  of  shoulders, 
If  rather  broad,  made  stocks  rise  and  their  holders. 

LUI. 
Juan,  I  said,  was  a  most  beauteous  boy. 

And  had  retain'd  his  boyish  look  beyond 
The  usual  hirsute  seasons  which  destroy. 

With  beards  and  whiskers,  and  the  like,  the  fond 
Parisian  aspect  which  upset  old  Troy 

And  founded  Doctors' Commons :  —I  have  conn'd 
The  history  of  divorces,  which,  though  chequer'd. 
Calls  Blon's  the  first  damages  on  record. 

LIV. 

And  Catherine,  who  loved  all  things,  (save  her  lord. 
Who  was  gone  to  his  place,)  and  paas'd  for  much. 

Admiring  those  (by  dainty  dames  abhorr'd) 
Gigantic  gentiemen,  yet  had  a  touch 

Of  sentiment ;  and  he  she  most  adored 
Was  the  lamented  Lanskoi,  who  was  such 

A  lover  as  had  cost  her  many  a  tear. 

And  yet  but  made  a  middling  grenadier. 

LV. 
Oh  thou  <*  teterrlma  causa"  of  aU  •«  beUi "— 4 

Thou  gate  of  life  and  death  —  thou  nondescript ! 
Whence  is  our  exit  and  our  entrance,  —  well  I 

May  panse  In  pondering  how  all  souls  are  dipt 
In  thy  perennial  fountain :  — howmanfell,  I 

Know  not  >inc<  knowledge  saw  her   branches 
stript 
Of  her  first  fhiit ;  but  how  he  foils  and  rises 
Sinee^  thorn  hast  settled  beyond  all  surmises. 

LYL 
Some  call  thee  **  the  worst  cause  of  war,"  but  I 

Maintain  thou  art  the  but:  for  after  all 
Ph>m  thfee  we  come,  to  thee  we  go,'and  why 

To  get  at  thee  not  batter  down  a  wall. 
Or  waste  a  world  ?  since  no  one  can  deny 

Thou  dost  replenish  worlds  both  great  and  small : 
With,  or  without  thee,  all  things  at  a  stand 
Are,  or  would  be,  thou  ica  of  Ufol  dry  land  I 

palace  of  Tsarsko>selo.  She  afterwards  raised  a  superb 
monument  to  his  meroorj,  in  the  gardens  of  that  impttrinl 
seat.  Lanskoi's  fortune  was  estimated  at  three  million  rubies. 
He  bequeathed  It  to  the  empreu,  who  returned  it  to  the 
sisters  of  that  favourite,  reserving  onlv  to  herself  the  right  of 
purchasing  the  pictures,  medals,  and  library. '*>-Took&.] 

*  This  was  written  long  before  the  soklde  of  that  person. 

*  [See  omti,  p.  148.] 

«  Hor.  Sat  Ub.  I.  sat.  111. 
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Lvn. 

Catherine,  ivfao  wis  the  grand  epitome 
Of  that  great  cause  of  war,  or  peace,  or  what 

You  please  (it  causes  all  the  things  which  be. 
So  you  may  take  your  choice  of  this  or  that)  ~- 

Catherine,  I  say,  was  very  glad  to  see 

The  handsome  herald,  on  whose  plumage  sat 

Victory;  and,  pausing  as  she  saw  him  kneel 

With  his  despatch,  forgot  to  break  the  seaL  ^ 

LVIIL 
Then  recollecting  the  whole  empress,  nor 

Forgetting  quite  the  woman  (which  composed 
At  least  three  parts  of  this  great  whole),  she  tore 

The  letter  open  with  an  air  which  posed 
The  court,  that  watch*d  each  look  her  visage  wore, 

Until  a  royal  smile  at  length  disclosed 
Fair  weather  for  the  day.     Though  rather  spacious. 
Her  &ce  was  noble,  her  eyes  fine,  mouth  gracious. ' 

LIX. 
Great  Joy  was  hers,  or  rather  jojrs :  the  first 

Was  a  ta'en  city,  thirty  thousand  slain. 
Glory  and  triumph  o'er  her  aspect  burst. 

As  an  East  Indian  sunrise  on  the  main. 
These  quench'd  a  moment  her  ambition's  thirst  — 

So  Arab  deserts  drink  in  sunmier's  rain : 
In  Yain  I — As  fidl  the  dews  on  quenchless  sands. 
Blood  only  serves  to  wash  Ambition's  hands  1 

LX. 
Her  next  amusement  was  more  fkndfiil ; 

She  smiled  at  mad  Suwarrow's  rhymes,  who  threw 
Into  a  Russian  couplet  rather  dull 

The  whole  gaxette  of  thousands  whom  he  slew.  * 
Her  third  was  feminine  enough  to  annul 

The  shudder  which  runs  naturally  through 
Our  veins,  when  things  call'd  sovereigns  think  it  best 
To  kill,  and  generals  turn  it  into  Jest 

T.XT. 
The  two  first  feelings  ran  their  course  complete. 

And  lighted  first  her  eye,  and  then  her  mouth : 
The  whole  court  look'd  immediately  most  sweet. 

Like  flowers  well  water'd  after  a  long  drouth :  — 
But  when  on  the  lieutenant  at  her  feet 

Her  majesty,  who  liked  to  gaze  on  youth 
Almost  as  much  as  on  a  new  despatch. 
Glanced  mildly,  all  the  world  was  on  the  watch. 

Lxn. 

Though  somewhat  large,  exuberant,  and  truculent. 
When  wroih — while  pletued,  she  was  as  fine  a  figure 

As  those  who  like  things  rosy,  ripe,  and  succulent. 
Would  wish  to  look  on,  wtiile  they  are  in  vigour. 

She  could  repay  each  amatory  look  you  lent 
With  interest,  and  in  turn  was  wont  with  rigour 

To  exact  of  Cupid's  bills  the  fkill  amount 

At  sight,  nor  would  permit  you  to  discount 

1  rXhe  onion  of  debauchery  and  ferocity  which  characterised 
Catherine,  are  admirably  depicted  in  her  manner  of  feeding 
her  ambition  with  the  penual  of  the  despatch,  and  gratifying 
her  rising  passion  with  the  contemplation  of  Juan ;  who,  in 
spite  of  the  Jealousy  and  munnurlngs  of  rival  expectants  and 
candidates,  is  lairly  installed  into  the  **  high  official  situation" 
of  Catherine's  favourite. — Caiipbklu] 

s  ["  Catherine  had  been  handsome  In  her  youth,  and  she 

E reserved  a  graoeAilneu  and  m^esty  to  the  last  period  of  her 
fe.  She  was  of  a  moderate  stature,  but  well  proportioned ; 
and  as  she  carried  her  head  very  high,  she  appeared  rather 
tall.  She  had  an  open  ftt>nt,  an  aquiline  nose,  an  agreeable 
mouth,  and  her  chin,  though  long,  was  not  misshapen.  Her 
hair  was  auburn,  her  eyebrows  black  and  rather  thick,  and 
her  blue  eres  had  a  gentleness  which  was  often  aflected,  but 
oftener  still  a  mixture  of  pride.  Her  physiogiiomv  was  not 
deficient  in  expression  ;  but  this  expression  never  discovered 
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LZUI. 
With  her  the  latter,  though  at  times 

Was  not  so  necessary;  for  they  tdl  panlent. 

That  she  wis  handsome,  and  thou^  ftcvoe  htk'd 

And  always  used  her  fkvoniitcs  too  wdL 
If  once  beyond  her  boudoir's  predDds  in  ye  went. 

Tour  -  fbrtune  "  was  in  a  Mr  way  *  to  sweO 
Aman"  (as  GDcs  B«ys)<>;   for  thou^  she  would 
Nations,  she  liked  min  as  an  IndividnaL    [widow  afl 

LZjy. 
What  a  stnnge  thing  b  man  t  and  what  a  stnmigcr 

Is  woman  !    What  a  whiriwfnd  is  her  head>. 
And  what  a  whirtpool  fuU  of  depth  and  danger 

Is  all  the  rest  shout  her  !    Whether  wed. 
Or  widow,  maid,  or  mother,  she  csn  change  her 

Mind  like  the  wind :  whatever  she  has  said 
Or  done,  is  light  to  what  she  *11  say  or  do  ;— 
The  oldest  thing  on  record,  and  yet  new  1 

LXV. 
Oh  Catherine  I  (for  of  all  inteijcctlons. 

To  thee  both  oh  I  and  ah  /  belong  of  riglit 
In  love  and  war)  how  odd  are  the  connections 

Of  human  thoughts,  which  jostle  in  their  flight ! 
Just  now  ymrB  were  cut  out  in  different  sections  : 

Firit  Ismael's  capture  caught  your  fimcy  quite ; 
Next  of  new  knights,  the  firesh  and  glorious  batch : 
And  thirdly  he  who  brought  yon  the  despatch  I 

LXVL 
Shakspeare  talks  of  **  the  herald  Mercury 

New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ;  ** ' 
And  some  such  visions  cross'd  her  majesty. 

While  her  young  herald  knelt  before  her  stOL 
*Tb  very  true  the  hill  secm'd  rather  high. 

For  a  lieutenant  to  climb  up;  but  skill  [Uessingp 
Smooth'd  even  the  Simplon'k  steep,  end  by  God's 
With  youth  and  health  all  kisses  are  ■<  hcaven-Ussing.  ** 

Lxvn. 

Her  majesty  look'd  down,  the  youth  Io6k*d  up— 
And  so  they  fell  in  love ; — she  with  liis  flice. 

His  grace,  his  God-knows-what :  for  Cupid's  cup 
With  the  first  draught  intoxicates  apace, 

A  quintessential  laudanum  or  **  black  drop," 
Which  makes  one  drunk  at  once,  without  the  hose 

Expedient  of  Aill  bumpers ;  for  the  eye 

In  love  drinks  all  life's  fountains  (save  teais)  dry. 

LXVIIL 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  in  love, 

Fell  into  that  no  less  imperious  passion. 
Self-love — which,  when  some  sort  of  thing  above 

Ourselves,  a  singer,  dancer,  much  in  foshion. 
Or  duchess,  princess,  empress,  **  deigns  to  prove  **  < 

('Tis  Pope's  phrase)  a  great  longing,  though  a 
For  one  especial  person  out  of  many,  [rash  one* 
Makes  us  believe  ourselves  ss  good  as  any. 


what  was  passing  in  the  iofal  of  Catheri]M,orrather  it  i 
her  the  better  to  disguise  it.'*'.TooKB.) 

*  r**  Suwarrow  is  as  singular  for  tlie  brevity  of  his  style  as 
for  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests.  On  the  taking  Toortoor- 
kaya,  in  Bulgvla.  he  actually  wrote  no  more  to  the  empreis 
than  two  lines  of  Ruu  poetry :  — 

*  Slawo  Bc«on,  Slawobowam, 
Glory  to  God,  glorr  to  you, 
Tourtourkaya  avisia,  ia  tan, 
Tourtourkaya  is  tako,  here  am  I.***— Tooaa.] 
4  **  HU  fortune  swelU  him,  it  is  rank,  he's  married."— 
Sir  Gilf»  OwerreacM  /   Massingkb*s  Ifew  Wom  to  jmw  OSd 

»  [Hamlet,  act  ili.sc.lv.} 

*  l**  Not  Csesar's  empress  would  I  deign  to  prove ; 

No  I  make  me  mistress  to  tlm  man  I  love.** 

Pors:  Sioi$m.} 
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LXIX. 
Besides,  he  wu  of  that  delighted  age 

Whldi  makes  all  ftmale  ages  equal— when 
We  don*t  much  care  with  whom  we  may  engage, 

As  bold  as  Daniel  In  the  lion's  den. 
So  that  we  can  our  native  sun  assuage 

In  the  next  ocean,  which  may  flow  Just  then, 
To  make  a  twilight  In,  just  as  SoFs  heat  is 
Quench'd  in  the  lap  of  the  salt  sea,  or  Thetis. 


And  Catherine  (we  most  say  thus  much  for  Catherine), 
Though  bold  and  bloody,  was  the  kind  of  thing 

Whose  temporary  passion  was  quite  flattering. 
Because  each  loTcr  look*d  a  sort  of  king, 

Uade  up  upon  an  amatory  pattern, 
A  royal  husband  in  all  save  the  rin^ — 

Which,  being  the  damnedest  part  of  matrimony, 

Seem'd  taking  out  the  sting  to  leave  the  honey. 

LXXI. 
And  when  yon  add  to  this,  her  womanhood 

In  Its  meridian,  her  blue  eyes  i  or  gray  — > 
(The  last,  if  they  have  soul,  are  quite  as  good. 

Or  better,  as  the  best  examples  say : 
Napoleon's,  Mary's  -  (queen  of  Scotland),  should 

Lend  to  that  colour  a  transcendent  ray ; 
And  Pallas  also  sanctions  the  same  hue. 
Too  wise  to  look  through  optics  black  or  blue) — 

Lxxn. 

Her  sweet  smile,  and  her  then  majestic  figure. 
Her  plumpness,  her  Imperial  condescension. 

Her  preference  of  a  boy  to  men  much  bigger 
(Fellows  whom  Measalina's  self  would  pension). 

Her  prime  of  life,  just  now  in  juicy  vigour. 

With  other  extraa,  which  we  need  not  mention, — 

All  these,  or  any  one  of  these,  explain 

Enough  to  make  a  stripling  very  vain. 

T.xym. 

And  that's  enough,  for  love  is  vanity. 

Selfish  In  Its  beginning  as  Its  end, 
Except  where  'tis  a  mere  insanity, 

A  maddening  spirit  which  would  strive  to  blend 
Itself  with  beauty's  frail  inanity. 

On  which  the  passion's  self  seems  to  depend : 
And  hence  some  heathenish  philosophers 
Make  love  the  main-spring  of  the  universe. 

liJULLY. 

Besides  Platonic  love,  besides  the  love 
Of  God,  the  love  of  sentiment,  the  loving 

Of  fUthful  pain— .(I  needs  must  rhyme  with  dove. 
That  good  old  steam-boat  which  keeps  verses  moving 

'Oainst  reason— Reason  ne'er  was  hand-and-glove 
With  rhyme,  but  always  leant  less  to  improving 

The  sound  than  sense) — besides  all  these  pretences 

To  love,  there  are  those  things  which  words  name 


1  [**  Sereral  persons  who  Urad  at  the  court  aflrm  that 
Cstheriae  had  rwj  blue  eytt,  and  not  gnj,  as  M.  BuihUrcs 
has  stated."— TooKB.] 

>  CSeemte\p.G61.] 

*  ['*  Lust,  through  certain  strainers  well  refined. 

Is  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  woman  kind.**— Pops.] 

*  A  Russian  estate  is  always  valued  by  the  number  of  the 
slaves  upon  it. 

*  r**  Peter  the  Third  died  in  July.  1762.  Just  one  week  after 
his  deposition.  The  real  manner  in  which  he  came  by  his 
death  is  one  of  thoM  erents  over  which,  it  is  probable,  there 
will  be  for  ever  a  veil  impenetrable  to  human  eyes,  and  known 


LXXV. 

Those  movements,  those  improvements  in  our  bodies 
Which  make  all  bodies  anxious  to  get  out 

Of  their  own  sand-pits,  to  mix  with  a  goddess* 
For  such  all  women  are  at  first  no  doubt 

How  beautiful  that  moment  I  and  how  odd  is 
That  fiever  which  precedes  the  languid  rout 

Of  our  sensations  I  What  a  curious  way 

The  whole  thing  is  of  clothing  souls  in  clay  I 

LXXVIt 
The  noblest  kind  of  love  is  love  Platonical, 

To  end  or  to  begin  with  ;  the  next  grand 
Is  that  which  may  be  christen'd  love  canonical. 

Because  the  clergy  take  the  thing  in  hand ; 
The  third  sort  to  be  noted  In  our  chronicle 

As  flourishing  in  every  Christian  land. 
Is,  when  chaste  matrons  to  their  other  ties 
Add  what  may  be  call'd  marriagt  in  tfisyiuM. 

LXXVIL 
Well,  we  won't  analyse  —  our  story  must 

Tell  for  itself :  the  sovereign  was  smitten, 
Juan  much  flatter'd  by  her  love,  or  lust ;  —  * 

I  cannot  stop  to  alter  words  once  written. 
And  the  two  are  so  mix'd  with  human  dust. 

That  he  who  names  om,  both  perchance  may  hit  on : 
But  in  such  matters  Runia's  mighty  empress 
Behaved  no  better  than  a  common  sempstress. 

LXXYIIL 
The  whole  court  melted  into  one  wide  whisper. 

And  all  lips  were  applied  unto  all  ears  I 
The  elder  ladies*  wrinkles  curl'd  much  crisper 

As  they  beheld ;  the  younger  cast  some  leers 
On  one  another,  and  each  lovely  lisper 

Smiled  as  she  talk'd  the  matter  o'er ;  but  tears 
Of  rivalship  rose  in  each  clouded  eye 
Of  all  the  standing  army  who  stood  by. 

LXZIX. 
An  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  powers 

Inquired,  Who  was  this  very  new  young  man, 
Who  promised  to  be  great  in  some  f^w  hours  ? 

Which  is  tan  soon  (though  life  is  but  a  span). 
Already  they  beheld  the  silver  showers 

Of  rubles  rain,  as  &st  as  specie  can. 
Upon  his  cabinet,  besides  the  presents 
Of  several  ribands,  and  some  thousand  peasants.  < 
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Catherine  was  generous, — all  such  ladles  are: 
Love,  that  great  opener  of  the  heart  and  all 

The  ways  that  lead  there,  be  they  near  or  fkr, 
Above,  below,  by  turnpikes  great  or  small,  — 

Love — (though  she  had  a  cursed  taste  for  war. 
And  was  not  the  best  wife  ^  unless  we  call 

Such  Clytemncstra,  though  perhaps  'tis  better 

That  one  should  die,  than  two  drag  on  the  fetter)— 

only  to  that  Being  to  whom  the  heart  is  open,  and  from  whom 
no  secrets  are  concealed.  The  (lartisans  that  might  have 
retained  their  attachment  to  him  after  his  fall ;  the  murmurs 
of  the  populace,  who  quietly  permit  revolutions  to  be  effected, 
and  afterwards  lament  those  who  have  Csllen  their  victims ; 
the  difficulties  arlsins  from  keeping  tn  custody  a  pris<MMr  of 
such  consequence ;  all  these  motives  in  conjunction  tend  to 
give  credit  to  the  opinion,  that  some  hand  of  uncontrollable 
authority  shortened  his  days.  But  the  conduct  of  Catherine 
before  that  event,  and  especially  for  four  and  thirty  years 
that  she  afterwards  reigned,  is  of  itself  alone  a  sutHclent 
reAitation  of  so  atrocious  a  calumny  as  would  tlx  the  nviit  of 
itonher.**— Tooaa.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


TiTXXI 
Lore  had  made  Catherine  make  each  lofcr^i  fortone, 

Unlike  our  own  half-chaste  £Uabeth» 
Whose  avarice  all  disbunementi  did  importune. 

If  history,  the  grand  liar,  erer  aith         [shorten. 
The  truth;  and  though  grief  her  old  age  might 

Because  she  put  a  &TOurite  to  death* 
Her  Tile,  ambiguous  method  of  flirtation. 
And  stingineaa,  disgrace  her  tez  and  station. 


But  when  the  levee  rose,  and  all  was  bustle 
In  the  dissolving  circle,  all  the  nations* 

Ambassadors  began  as  *twere  to  hustle 

Bound  the  young  man  with  their  congratulations. 

Also  the  softer  silks  were  heard  to  rustle 
Of  gentle  dames,  among  whose  recreations 

It  is  to  speculate  on  handsome  faces, 

Especially  when  such  lead  to  high  places. 

TiXXXTIL 
Juan,  who  found  himself,  he  knew  not  how, 

A  general  object  of  attention,  made 
His  answers  with  a  very  graceful  bow, 

As  if  bom  for  the  ministerial  trade. 
Though  modest,  on  his  unembarrass'd  brow 

Nature  had  written  **  gentleman.**    He  said 
Little,  but  to  the  purpose ;  and  his  manner 
Flung  hovering  graces  o*er  him  like  a  banner. 

TiXXIIV. 

An  order  f^rom  her  majesty  consign  d 
Our  young  lieutenant  to  the  genial  care 

Of  those  in  ofllce :  all  the  worid  look*d  kind, 
(As  it  will  look  sometimes  with  the  first  stare. 

Which  youth  would  not  act  ill  to  keep  in  mind, ) 
As  also  did  Miss  Protasolf  then  there. 

Named  firom  her  mystic  office  **  TEprouveuse,** 

A  term  inexplicable  to  the  Muse. 


LXXXV. 

With  htr  then,  as  in  humble  duty  bound, 
Juan  retired, — and  so  will  I,  until 

My  Pegasus  shall  tire  of  touching  ground. 
We  have  Just  lit  om**  heaven-kissing  hill," 

So  lofty  that  I  feel  my  brain  turn  round. 
And  all  my  fancies  wliiiling  like  a  mill ; 

Which  b  a  signal  to  my  nerves  and  brain, 

To  take  a  quiet  ride  in  some  green  lane. 


Don  Stum* 


CANTO    THE    TENTH. 


Whxv  Newton  saw  an  apple  fidi,  he  found 
In  that  slight  startle  fh>m  his  contemplation  — 

'Tis  said  (fbr  111  not  answer  above  ground 
For  any  sage*s  creed  or  calculation) — 

1  r**  Th«  celebrated  apple-tree,  the  fall  of  one  of  the  apples 
of  wnieh  is  said  to  hare  turned  the  attention  of  Newton  to 
th«  subject  of  graTitv,  was  destroyed  by  wind  about  four 
years  ago.    The  anecdote  of  the  falling  apple  is  mentioned 


& 


A  mode  of  proving  that  the  earth  tnmM  itmiul 
In  a  most  natural  whirl,  caOed  "gnvitation  ; 
And  this  is  the  sole  mortal  wlio  could  grapple. 
Since  Adam,  with  a  ftll,  or  with  an  apple.  ^ 

n. 

Man  fbU  with  apples,  and  with  apples  rose. 
If  this  be  true ;  fbr  we  must  deem  the  mode 

In  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  disdose 
Through  the  then  unpaved  stars  the  turnpike 

A  thing  to  counterbalance  human  woes: 
For  ever  since  immortal  man  hath  giow*d 

With  all  kinds  of  mechanln,  and  Mi  soon 

Steam-engines  will  conduct  him  to  the  moon. 


IIL 
And  wherefore  this  exordium  7 —Why,  just  now. 

In  taking  up  this  paltry  sheet  of  p^per. 
My  bosom  underwent  a  glorious  glow. 

And  my  internal  spirit  cut  a  caper : 
And  though  so  much  inferior,  as  I  know. 

To  those  who,  by  the  dint  of  glass  and  vapour. 
Discover  stars,  and  sail  in  the  wlndl  eye, 
I  wish  to  do  as  much  by  poesy. 

IV. 

In  the  wind*s  eye  I  have  sail*d,  and  safl ;  but  fbr 
The. stars,  I  own  my  telescope  is  dim ; 

But  at  the  least  I  have  shunn*d  the  coonnon  shove^ 
And  leaving  land  tar  out  of  sight,  would  sUm 

The  ocean  of  eternity :  the  roar 
Of  breakers  has  not  daunted  my  slight,  trim. 

But  atiB  sea-worthy  skiff;  and  she  may  float 

Where  ships  have  foonder'd,  as  doth  many  a  boaL 

V. 

We  left  our  hero,  Juan,  in  the  Uooai 
Of  &vouritism,  but  not  yet  in  the  bUukg — 

And  fiur  be  it  f^nom  my  Mmm$  to  presume 
(For  I  have  more  than  one  Muse  at  a  push) 

To  follow  him  beyond  the  drawing-room : 
It  is  enough  that  Fortune  found  him  flush 

Of  youth,  and  vigour,  beauty,  and  those  things 

Which  for  an  instsnt  dip  eAiojment's  wings. 

VL 
But  soon  they  grow  again  and  leave  their  nest 

«Ohl**  saith  the  Ptahnist,  *«  that  I  had  a  dovc*s 
Pinions  to  flee  away,  and  be  at  restl** 

And  who  that  recoUects  young  years  and  loves, — 
Though  hoary  now,  and  with  a  withering  brsast. 

And  palsied  fkncy,  which  no  longer  roves 
Beyond  its  dimm*d  eye*s  sphere, — but  wooid  moeh 

rather 
Sigh  like  his  son,  than  cough  like  his  grsndfkthcr  ? 

vn. 

But  sighs  subside,  and  tears  (even  widows*)  shiink. 
Like  Amo  in  the  summer,  to  a  shallow. 

So  narrow  as  to  shame  their  wintry  brink. 
Which  threatens  inundatioos  deep  and  yeDow  I 

Such  diiSerence  doth  a  few  months  make.  Ton  *d  think 
Grief  a  rich  fleld  which  never  would  lie  fUlow ; 

No  more  it  doth,  its  ploughs  but  change  their  boys. 

Who  fiuTow  some  new  soil  to  sow  fbr  Joys^ 

neither  by  Dr.  Stukeley  nor  by  Mr.  Conduit,  and,  as  I  hare 
not  been  able  to  find  any  authority  for  It  whatever.  1  did 
not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  use  It.^*  ^  Daawtrsa's  Lift  oT 
AVwtoii.  p.  344.1 
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vm. 

Dm  oougtas  will  come  when  ilgbs  depart — and  now 
And  then  before  sighs  cease ;  for  oft  the  one 

.AVni  bring  the  other,  ere  the  lake-like  brow 
Is  milled  by  a  wrinkle,  or  the  sun 

Of  lift  reach'd  ten  o'clock :  and  while  a  glow, 
Hectic  and  brief  as  summer's  day  nigh  done, 

O'erspreads  the  cheek  which  seems  too  pure  for  clay. 

Thousands  blase,  love,  hope,  die, — how  happy  they  1  — 


But  Juan  was  not  meant  to  die  so  soon. 

We  left  him  in  the  ibcus  of  such  glory 
As  may  be  won  by  fkvour  of  the  moon 

Or  ladies*  fkncies — rather  transitory 
Perhaps ;  but  who  would  scorn  the  month  of  June, 

Because  December,  with  his  breath  so  hoary. 
Must  come  ?   Much  rather  should  he  court  the  ray. 
To  hoard  up  wannth  against  a  wintry  day. 

Z. 

Besides,  he  had  some  qualities  which  fix 
Bfiddle«aged  ladies  even  more  than  young : 

The  former  know  what's  what;  while  new-fledged 
chicks 
Know  little  more  of  love  than  what  is  sung 

In  rhymes,  or  dreamt  (for  flmey  will  play  tricks) 
In  visions  of  those  skies  from  whence  Love  sprung. 

Some  reckon  women  by  their  suns  or  years, 

I  rather  think  the  moon  should  date  the  dears. 


And  why?  because  she's  changeable  and  chaste. 

I  know  no  other  reason,  whatsoe'er 
Susfrfdous  people,  who  find  &ttlt  in  haste. 

May  choose  to  tax  me  with ;  which  is  not  iklr. 
Nor  flattering  to  **  their  temper  or  their  taste," 

As  my  friend  JeffVey  writes  with  such  an  air :  > 
However,  I  forgive  him,  and  I  trust 
He  will  forgive  himself ; — if  not,  I  must 

ZIL 
Old  enemies  who  have  become  new  friends 

Should  so  continue — 'tis  a  point  ol  honour ; 
And  I  know  nothing  which  could  make  amends 

For  a  return  to  hatred :  I  would  shun  her 
Like  garlic,  howsoever  she  extends 

Her  hundred  arms  and  legs,  and  foin  outrun  her. 
Old  flames,  new  wives,  become  our  bitterest  foes  — 
Converted  foes  should  scorn  to  Join  with  those. 


This  were  the  worst  desertion :  —  rencgadoes. 
Even  shuffling  Southey,  that  incarnate  lie. 

Would  scarcely  Join  again  the  **  reformadoes,"  > 
Whom  he  forsook  to  fill  the  laureate's  sty ; 

< JSee  «iitf.  p.S83.— **  I  have  read  the  recent  article  of 
Jeflrey.  I  tuppose  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  he 
wishes  to  provoke  me  to  replr.  But  I  won't,  for  I  owe  him 
a  good  turn  still  for  his  kindnees  bv>gone.  Indeed,  I  pre- 
sume that  the  present  opportunitr  of  attacking  me  again  was 
Irresistible  ;  and  I  can  t  blame  him,  knowing  what  human 
nature  Im.'* --^  Bifrtm  Lettera,  June,  1632.] 

*  **  Reformers,'*  or  rather  **  Reformed.**  The  Baroo 
Bradwardine  in  Warerley  is  authority  for  the  word. 

>  Query,  mit  f — Printer's  Devil. 

4  fThis  tribute  to  a  (brmer  antagonist  dlsplajrs  so  much 
franiknesa,  generosity,  and  manly  feeling,  that  it  must  eradi- 
cate all  latent  remains  of  animosity  from  the  bosom  of  any 
but  the  most  rancorous  and  vindictive.  In  addition  to  these 
merits,  the  felicitous  introduction  of  the  poet's  recoltectiuns 
of  his  boyish  ilAys  renders  this  passaj^  equal  in  poetical 
beauty  to  any  that  has  proceeded  from  his  pen.  —  Camtbkll.] 


And  honest  men  from  loebnd  to  Barbadocs^ 

Whether  in  Caledon  or  Italy, 
Should  not  veer  round  with  every  breath,  nor  sclie 
To  pain,  the  moment  when  you  cease  to  please. 


The  bwyer  and  the  critic  but  behold 

The  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life. 
And  nought  remains  unseen,  but  much  untold. 

By  tlMse  who  scour  those  double  vales  of  strife. 
While  common  men  grow  ignorantiy  old. 

The  Uwyer^  brief  is  like  the  surgeon's  knifo. 
Dissecting  the  whole  inside  of  a  question. 
And  with  it  all  the  process  of  digestion. 

XV. 
A  legal  brooml  a  moral  chimney-sweeper. 

And  thafb  the  reason  he  himself  *s  so  dirty ; 
The  endless  soot*  bestows  a  tint  fkr  deeper 

Than  can  be  hid  by  altering  his  shirt ;  he 
Betains  the  sable  stains  of  the  dark  creeper. 

At  least  some  twenty-nine  do  out  of  thirty, 
In  all  their  habits ;  — not  so  yov,  I  own ; 
As  Casar  wore  his  robe  you  wear  your  gown. 

XVL 
And  an  our  little  fouds,  at  least  all  mtiie, 

Dctf  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe 
(As  tar  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 

To  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  below). 
Are  over:  Here 's  a  health  to  ** Auld  Lang  Syne  I  ** 

I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 
Tour  fine  —  but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 
Mbet  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  souL  4 

xvn. 

And  when  I  use  the  phrase  of  '*  Auld  Lang  Syne  I " 
'T  is  not  address'd  to  you — the  more 's  the  pity 

For  me,  for  I  would  rather  take  my  wine 
With  you,  than  aught  (save  Scott)  in  your  proud  dty. 

But  somehow, — It  may  seem  a  schoolboy's  whine. 
And  yet  I  seek  not  to  be  grand  nor  witty, 

But  I  am  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 

A  whole  one,  and  my  heart  flies  to  my  head,  ^-  » 

XVIIL 
As  "Auld  Lang  Syne**  brings  Scotland,  one  and  all, 
Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hUls,  and  dear 


at/bal. 
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The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgonnie's  brig's  Hadk  wa^  « 
An  my  boy  feelings,  aU  my  gentler  dreams 

Of  what  I  tktm  dnamt,  clothed  in  their  own  paU, 
Like  Banquo's  oflbpring ; — floating  past  me  seems 

My  childhood  hi  this  childishness  of  mine : 

I  care  not — 'tis  a  glimpse  of  «•  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

•  [**  I  don't  like  to  bore  you  about  the  Scotdi  novels  (as 
ther  call  them,  though  two  of  them  are  English,  and  the  rest 
half  so) ;  but  nothing  can  or  could  ever  persuade  me,  since  I 
was  the  first  ten  minutes  in  vour  company,  that  you  are  not 
the  man :  to  me  these  novels  have  so  much  of  *  Amid  long 
apm*  (I  was  bred  a  canny  Scot  till  ten  years  old),  that  I 
never  move  without  them." -.Lord  JJ^tms  to  Sir  tV.  Seoa, 
Jan.  11.  18M.] 

•  The  brig  of  Don,  near  the  **  auld  toon  **  of  Aberdeen, 
with  lU  one  arch,  and  iU  blnek  deep  salmon  stream  below,  la 
in  my  memory  as  yesterday.  I  stiU  remember,  though 
perhaps  I  may  misquote,  the  awftil  proverb  which  made  me 
pause  to  cross  it,  and  vet  lean  over  it  with  a  childish  delight, 
being  an  only  son,  at  least  by  the  mother's  side.  The  Mying 
as  recollected  by  me  was  this,  but  I  have  never  beard  or  seen 
it  sinee  I  was  nuie  years  of  aoe : — 

**  Brie  of  Balgounie,  Mack 's  your  va\ 
yf\  A  wifu's  ae  MM,  and  a  mear's  aej 
Doua  ye  shaU  fti' !  '* 

0 


And  though,  u  you  remember,  in  a  fit 

Of  wrath  and  rhyme,  when  JuvenOe  and  curij, 

I  raQM  at  Soott  to  show  m j  wrath  and  wit. 
Which  must  be  own*d  was  sensitive  and  surlj. 

Yet  'tis  in  vain  such  sallies  to  permit. 

They  cannot  quench  young  fisdings  fresh  and  eariy : 

I  *•  weoieh^d  not  Ull'd*  the  Scotchman  in  my  Uood, 

And  love  the  land  of"  mountain  and  of  flood.**  i 


IXm  Juan,  who  was  real,  or  ideal, — 

For  both  are  much  the  same,  ibooe  what  men  think 
Exists  when  the  once  thinkers  are  less  real 

Than  what  they  thought,  for  mind  can  never  sink. 
And  *gainst  the  body  makes  a  strong  appeal ; 

And  yet  *tis  very  puszUng  on  the  brink 
Of  what  is  call'd  eternity,  to  stare. 
And  know  no  more  of  what  is  here,  than  there ;  — 

XXL 

Don  Juan  grew  a  very  polish'd  Russian— 
^010  we  won't  mention,  why  we  need  not  say : 

Few  youthAil  minds  can  stand  the  strong  concusdon 
Of  any  slight  temptation  in  their  way ; 

But  Au  just  now  were  spread  as  is  a  cushion 
Smooth'd  for  a  monarch's  seat  of  honour :  gay 

Damsels,  and  dances,  revels,  ready  money, 

Made  ice  seem  paradise,  and  winter  sunny. 

xxn. 

The  &vour  of  the  empress  was  sgreeable ; 

And  though  the  duty  wax'd  a  little  hard. 
Young  people  at  his  time  of  life  should  be  able 

To  come  off  handsomely  in  that  regard. 
He  was  now  growing  up  like  a  green  tree,  able 

For  love,  war,  or  ambition,  which  reward 
Their  luckier  votaries,  till  old  sge*s  tedium 
BCake  some  prefer  the  circulating  medium. 

XX  III. 
About  this  time,  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Seduced  by  youth  and  dangerous  examples, 
Don  Juan  grew,  I  fear,  a  little  dissipated ; 

Which  is  a  sad  thing,  and  not  only  tramples 
On  our  ftrsh  feelings,  but — as  being  participated 

With  ail  kinds  of  incorrigible  samples 
Of  frail  humanity — must  make  us  selfish. 
And  shut  our  souls  up  in  us  like  a  shell-ilsh. 


This  we  pass  over.     We  will  also  pass 
The  usual  progress  of  intrigues  between 

Unequal  matches,  such  as  are^  alas  I 

A  young  lieutenant's  with  ^  not  old  queen. 

But  one  who  is  not  so  youthfrd  as  she  was 
In  all  the  royalty  of  sweet  seventeen. 

Sovereigns  may  sway  materials,  but  not  matter. 

And  wrinkles,  the  d        d  democrats,  won't  flatter. 


And  Death,  the  sovereign's  sovereign,  though  the  great 
Gracchus  of  all  mortality,  who  levels. 

With  his  Agrarian  hun*,  the  high  estate 
Of  him  who  feasts,  and  fights,  and  roars,  and  revels, 

*  ["  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shagcy  wood. 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  nood."  3te. 

Lag  of  the  Last  A/AufrW.] 

*  Tiberias  Gracchus,  being  tribune  of  the  people,  de- 
manded in  their  name  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law ;  by 


To  one  small  gnMs-grawn  pat^  (which  must  await 

CoRoptlon  for  iti  crop)  with  the  poor  devlli 
Who  never  had  a  foot  of  land  till  now,  — . 
Death's  a  refonner,  all  men  must  allow. 


He  lived  (not  Death,  but  Juan)  in  a  hurry 

Of  waste,  and  haste,  and  glare,  and  gkMS,and  fitter. 

In  this  gay  dime  of  bear-sUns  black  and  flury — 
Which  (thotti^  I  hate  to  say  a  thing  that's  bitter) 

Peep  out  sometimes,  when  things  are  in  a  flurry. 
Through  all  the  *<  paple  and  flne  linen,"  fitter 

For  BabyUm'k  than  BosslalB  royal  hnlot — 

And  neutnllae  her  ootwaid  show  of  scarlet 


il 


And  this  same  state  we  wont  describe:  we  would 
Fertiapa  from  hearsay,  or  from  recollection ; 

But  getting  nigh  grim  Dante's  ** obscure  wood,*** 
That  horrid  equinox,  that  hateftil  section 

Of  human  years,  that  hal£.way  house,  that  mde 
Hut,  whence  wise  travellers  drive  with 
spection 

Life's  sad  post-horses  o'er  the  dreary  fhmtier 

Of  age,  and  looking  back  to  youth,  give  one  tear ;  — 

XXVIIL 
I  wont  describe, — that  is,  if  I  can  help 

Description ;  and  I  wont  reflect, — that  is, 
If  I  can  stave  off  thought,  which — as  a  whelp 

Clings  to  its  teat — sticks  to  me  through  the  abyss 
Of  this  odd  labyrinth ;  or  as  the  kelp 

Holds  by  the  rock ;  or  as  a  lover's  kiss 
Drains  Its  first  draught  of  lips:  —  but,  as  I  said, 
I  t0oii*<  philosophise,  and  wtff  be  read. 

Juan,  instead  of  courting  courts,  was  courted, — 
A  thing  which  happens  rarely:  this  he  owed 

Much  to  his  youth,  and  much  to  his  reported 
Valour ;  much  also  to  the  blood  he  show'd. 

Like  a  race-horse ;  much  to  each  dress  he  sported. 
Which  set  the  beauty  off  in  which  he  glow'd. 

As  purple  clouds  befringe  the  sun ;  but  most 

He  owed  to  an  old  woman  and  his  post 

He  wrote  to  Spain :  —and  all  his  near  relational 
Perceiving  he  was  in  a  handsome  way 

Of  getting  on  himself  and  finding  statkm 
For  cousins  also,  answered  the  same  day. 

Several  prepared  themselves  tar  emigrations; 
And  eating  ices,  were  o*erheard  to  say. 

That  with  the  addition  of  a  sli^t  pelisse, 

Madrid^  and  Moscow^  dimes  were  of  a  piece. 

His  mother.  Donna  Ines,  finding,  too^ 

That  in  the  lieu  of  drawing  on  his  banker. 

Where  his  assets  were  waxing  rather  few«    [anchor,— 
He   had   brought  his  spending  to  a  handsome 

Replied,  "  that  she  was  glad  to  see  him  through 
Those  pleasures  after  which  wHd  youth  will  hanker ; 

As  the  sole  sign  of  man's  Iwing  in  his  senses 

la,  learning  to  reduce  his  past  expenses. 


which  all  penona  p<w»eiring  above  a  eertaln  mnnber  at 
acre*  were  to  be  depriTed  of  the  surplus  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  dtisou. 

s  **  Bfl  retroTmi  per  un  sdva  oacnra.*'-./i|^;rr«o,  Caolo  1. 
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xxxrr. 

**  She  tiao  recommended  liim  to  God, 
And  no  IcM  to  God's  Son,  as  well  as  Mother, 

Wani*d  him  against  Greek  worship^  which  looks  odd 
In  Catholic  eyes ;  but  told  him,  too,  to  smother 

Outward  dislike,  which  don't  look  weU  abroad ; 
Inibrm'd  him  that  he  had  a  little  brother 

Bom  in  a  second  wedlock ;  and  above 

All,  praised  the  empress's  maUnud  love. 

XXYin 
"  She  could  not  too  much  give  her  approbation 

Unto  an  empress,  who  preferr'd  young  men 
^Vhose  age,  and  what  was  better  still,  whose  nation 

And  dimate,  stopp'd  all  scandal  (now  and  then) :  — 
At  home  it  might  have  given  her  some  vexation ; 

But  where  thermometers  sunk  down  to  ten. 
Or  five,  or  one,  or  sero^  she  could  never 
BeUeve  that  virtue  thaw'd  before  the  ilver.** 

XXXIV. 

Oh  for  ai  forty-paraon  power^  to  chant 
Thy  praise.  Hypocrisy  I  Oh  for  a  hymn 

Loud  as  the  virtues  thou  dost  loudly  vaunt. 
Not  practise  r   Oh  for  trumps  of  cherubim  1 

Or  the  ear-trumpet  of  my  good  old  aunt, 
Who,  though  her  spectacles  at  last  grew  dim. 

Drew  quiet  consolation  through  its  hint. 

When  she  no  more  could  read  the  pious  print 


She  was  no  hypocrite  at  least,  poor  soul. 
But  went  to  heaven  in  as  sincere  a  way 

As  any  body  on  the  elected  roll. 
Which  portions  out  upon  the  Judgment  day 

Heaven's  freeholds,  in  a  sort  of  doomsday  scroll, 
Such  as  the  conqueror  William  did  repay 

His  knights  with,  totting  others'  properties 

Into  some  sixty  thousand  new  knights'  fees. 


I  can't  comphdn,  whose  ancestors  are  there, 
Emeis,  Badulphus— eight-and-forty  manors 

(If  that  my  memory  doth  not  greatly  err) 

Were  their  reward  for  following  BUly*  s  banners ;  ^ 

And  though  I  can't  help  thinWng  *twas  scarce  fkir 
To  strip  the  Saxons  of  their  Aycbt  9,  like  tanners ; 

Yet  as  they  founded  churches  with  the  produce. 

You  11  deem,  no  doubt,  they  put  it  to  a  good  use. 

XXXYIL 
The  gentle  Juan  flourish'd,  though  at  times 

He  felt  like  other  plants  call'd  sensitive. 
Which  shrink  from  touch,  as  monarchs  do  trim  rhymes, 

Save  such  as  Southey  can  aiford  to  give. 
Perhaps  he  long'd  in  bitter  frosts  for  climes 

In  which  the  Neva's  ice  would  cease  to  live 
Before  May-day :  perhaps,  despite  his  duty. 
In  royalty's  vast  arms  he  sigh'd  for  beanty : 


Perhaps — but,  sans  perhaps,  we  need  not  seek 
For  causes  young  or  old :  the  canker-worm 

Will  feed  upon  the  Adrest,  freshest  cheek, 
As  well  as  ftirther  drain  the  wither'd  form : 

1  A  mctapbor  taken  from  the  *'  fortj-horte  power  **  of  a 
stesm-engine.  That  mad  wag.  the  Rarerend  Sfdner  Smith, 
sitting  hj  a  brother  clergyman  at  dinner,  obserrcd  afterwards 
tliat  his  dull  Dclghbour  had  a  **  twetve-paraon  power"  of  coo- 
versation. 

s  [See  ColUns's  Peerage,  toI.  Wl.  p.  71.] 
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Care,  like  a  housekeeper,  brings  every  week 
His  bills  in,  and  however  we  may  storm. 
They  must  be  paid :  though  six  days  smoothly  run. 
The  seventh  will  bring  blue  devils  or  a  dun. 

1  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  he  grew  sick: 
The  empress  was  alarm'd,  and  her  physician 

(The  same  who  physick'd  Peter)  found  the  tick 
Of  his  fierce  pulse  betoken  a  condition 

Which  augur'd  of  the  dead,  however  7iiidk 
Itself;  and  show'd  a  feverish  disposition ; 

At  which  the  whole  court  was  extremely  troubled. 

The  sovereign  shock'd,  and  all  his  medicines  doubled. 


Low  were  the  whispers,  manifold  the  rumours : 
Some  said  he  had  been  poison'd  by  Potemkin ; 

Others  talk'd  learnedly  of  certain  tumours. 
Exhaustion,  or  disortiers  of  the  same  kin ; 

Some  said  *twas  a  concoction  of  the  humours. 
Which  with  the  blood  too  readily  will  chdm  kin ; 

Others  again  were  ready  to  maintain, 

**  *Twas  only  the  fktlgue  of  last  campaign.** 

XLL 
But  here  is  one  prescription  out  of  many : 

"  Sodc  sulphaL  5^.  3fr.  Mannse  optlm. 
Aq.  fervent  t^i£t.^.  tincL  Sennse  [him) 

Haustus"  (And  here  the  surgeon  came  and  cupp'd 
•*  R  Pulv.  Com.  gr.  iU.  Ipecacuanha** 

(With  more  beside  if  Juan  had  not  stopp'd  'em). 
**  Bolus  PotassB  Sulphuret  snmendus, 
£t  haustus  ter  in  die  capiendus.** 

XLIL 

This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  ua, 
Secundum  artem :  but  although  we  sneer 

In  health — when  ill,  we  call  them  to  attend  us, 
Without  the  least  propensity  to  Jeer : 

While  that  **  hiatus  maxime  deflendus" 
To  be  fin'd  up  by  spade  or  mattock 's  near. 

Instead  of  gliding  graciously  down  Lethe, 

We  tease  mild  Baillie^,  or  soft  Abemethy. » 


Juan  demurr'd  at  this  first  notice  to 

Quit;  and  though  death  had  threaten'd  an  Section, 
His  youth  and  constitution  bore  him  through. 

And  sent  the  doctors  in  a  new  direction. 
But  stm  his  state  was  delicate :  the  hue 

Of  health  but  fllcker'd  with  a  fUnt  reflection 
Along  his  wasted  cheek,  and  seem'd  to  gravel 
The  ftculty— >who  said  that  he  must  traveL 

XLIV.    • 
The  climate  was  too  cold,  they  said,  for  him. 

Meridian-bom,  to  bloom  in.    This  opinion 
Made  the  chaste  Catherine  look  a  little  grim. 

Who  did  not  like  at  first  to  lose  her  minion : 
But  when  she  saw  his  danling  eye  wax  dim, 

A2id  drooping  like  an  eagle's  with  clipt  pinion, 
She  then  resolved  to  send  him  on  a  »Ti<fftffn^ 
But  in  a  style  becoming  hb  condition. 

*  **  Hyde.'*  _  I  believe  a  bfde  of  land  to  be  a  legitimate 
word,  and,  as  such,  subject  to  the  tax  of  a  quibble. 

*  [For  an  account  of  Dr.  BaiUle's  visit  to  Lord  Byron,  see 
untif  p.  fiOS.] 

*  [Both  Dr.  Baillie and  John  Abemethy,  the  great  surseon 
were  remarkable  for  ^amiM>j»  of  speech.  J  * 
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XLY. 
There  was  Just  then  a  kind  of  a  discussioD, 

A  sort  of  treatjr  or  negotiation 
Between  the  British  cabinet  and  Russian, 

Bfaintain*d  with  all  the  due  prevarication 
With  which  great   states  such   things  are   apt   to 
push  on; 

Something  about  the  Baltic*s  naTigation, 
Hides,  train^U,  taUow,  and  the  rights  of  Thetis, 
'Which  Britons  deem  their  ■*  uti  possidetis.** 

XLTL 
So  Catherine,  who  had  a  handsome  way 

Of  fitting  out  her  frvourites,  conferr'd 
This  secret  charge  on  Juan,  to  display 

At  once  her  royal  splendour,  and  reward 
His  services.    He  kiss*d  hands  the  next  day. 

Received  instructions  how  to  play  his  card. 
Was  laden  with  all  kinds  of  gifts  and  honours. 
Which  show*d  what  great  discernment  was  the  donor's. 

XLVn. 
But  she  was  lucky,  and  luck's  all.    Tour  queens 

Are  generally  prosperous  in  reigning ; 
Which  pussies  us  to  know  what  Fortune  means. 

But  to  continue :  though  her  years  were  waning. 
Her  climacteric  teased  her  like  her  teens ; 

And  though  her  dignity  brook*d  no  complaining, 
So  much  did  Juan's  setting  off  distress  her. 
She  could  not  find  at  first  a  fit  successor. 

XLVnL 
But  time,  the  comforter,  will  come  at  last ; 

And  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  twice  that  number 
Of  candidates  requesting  to  be  placed. 

Made  Catherine  taste  next  night  a  quiet  slumber :  — 
Not  that  she  meant  to  fix  again  in  haste. 

Nor  did  she  find  the  quantity  encumber. 
But  always  choosing  with  deliberatioo. 
Kept  the  place  open  for  their  emulation. 

XLEL 
While  this  high  post  of  honour's  in  abeyance, 

For  one  or  two  days,  reader,  we  request 
Toull  mount  with  our  young  hero  the  conveyance 

Which  wafted  him  firom  Petersburgh :  the  best 
Barouche,  which  had  the  glory  to  display  once 

The  fidr  csarina's  autocratic  crest. 
When,  a  new  Iphigene,  she  went  to  Tauris, 
Was  given  to  her  &vourite  ^  and  now  bore  his, 

L. 
A  bull-dog,  and  a  bullfinch,  and  an  ermine. 

All  private  fkvourites  of  Don  Juan ; — for 
(Let  deeper  sages  the  true  cause  determine) 

He  had  a  kind  of  inclination,  or 
Weakness,  for  what  most  people  deem  mere  vermin. 

Live  animals :  an  old  maid  of  threescore 
For  cats  and  birds  more  penchant  ne'er  display'd. 
Although  he  was  not  old,  nor  even  a  maid ; — 

1  The  empress  went  to  the  Crimea,  accompanied  by  the 

Emperor  Joseph,   in   the   jrear — I   forget  which [The 

Prince  de  Lign6,  who  accompanied  Catherine  in  her  progress 
through  her  southern  prorinces.  In  1787,  aires  the  following 
particulars :— **  We  have  been  trarersing,  during  sereral  dairs, 
an  immense  tract  of  deserts  formerly  inhabited  hv  hostile 
Tartar  hordes,  but  recovered  bj  the  arms  of  her  Migesty.and 
at  present  ornamented  fh)m  stage  to  stage  with  magnificent 
tents,  where  we  are  supplied  with  breakfkst,  collation,  dinner, 
supper,  and  lodging ;  and  our  encampments,  decorated  with 
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The  animals  aforesaid  occupied 

Their  station :  there  were  valets, 
In  other  vehicles ;  but  at  his  side 

Sat  little  LeHa,  who  survived  the  parries 
He  made  'gainst  Cossacque  satires,  in  the  wide 

Slaughter  of  IsmaiL    Though  my  wHd  Muse 
Her  note,  she  don^  forget  the  Infimt  giri 
Whom  he  preserved,  a  pure  and  living  peari. 

LIL 
Poor  little  thing  I  She  was  as  Mr  as  dodie. 

And  with  that  gentle,  serious  character. 
As  rare  in  living  beings  as  a  fbssile 

Man,  *midst    thy  mouldy  mammoths,    <*  grand 
Curierl" 
HI  fitted  was  her  ignorance  to  Jostle 

With  this  o'erwhelming  worid,  where  all  must  err : 
But  she  was  yet  but  ten  years  old,  and  therefore 
Was  tranquil,  though  she  knew  not  why  or  wherefore. 

Lm. 

Don  Juan  loved  her,  and  she  loved  him,  as 
Nor  brother,  &ther,  sister,  daughter  love. 

I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  it  was ; 

He  was  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  prove 

Parental  feelings,  and  the  other  dass, 
Call'd  brotheriy  afRection,  could  not  move 

His  bosom, — for  he  never  had  a  sister : 

Ah  I  if  he  had,  how  much  he  would  have  miss'd  her  l 

LIV. 
And  still  less  was  it  sensual ;  for  besides 

That  he  was  not  an  ancient  debauchee, 
(Who  like  sour  flruit,  to  stir  their  vebis*  salt  tides» 

As  adds  rouse  a  doimant  alkali,) 
Although  CtwiU  happen  as  our  planet  guides) 

His  youth  was  not  the  chastest  that  might  be. 
There  was  the  purest  Flatonism  at  bottom 
Of  all  Us  fieelings— only  he  fbrgot  *em. 

LV. 
Just  now  there  was  no  peril  of  temptation ; 

He  loved  the  infimt  orphan  he  had  saved. 
As  patriots  (now  and  then)  may  love  a  nation ; 

His  pride,  too^  felt  that  she  was  not  enslaved 
Owing  to  him ;— as  also  her  salvation 

Through  Ids  means  and  the  church'b  might  be  paved. 
But  one  thing's  odd,  which  here  must  be  inserted* 
The  little  Turk  refUsed  to  be  converted. 

LTL 
*T  was  strange  enough  she  should  retain  theimpreaakm 

Through  such  a  scene  of  change,  and  drnd,  and 
slaughter; 
But  though  three  bishops  told  her  the  trsusgression. 

She  show'd  a  great  dislike  to  holy  water  | 
She  also  had  no  passion  for  conftsdon ; 

Perhaps  she  had  not^iing  to  confoss :  — no  matter 
Wbate'er  the  cause,  the  church  made  little  of  it — 
She  still  held  out  that  Mahomet  was  a  prophet 

aU  the  pompof  Asiatic  splendour,  present  a  noble  miUtary 
spectacle.  The  empress  has  left,  in  each  town,  presents  to 
the  amount  of  100,000  roubles.  Each  day  of  rest  Is  marked 
br  the  gift  of  some  diamonds,  hj  balls,  bf  fireworks,  and  by 
illuminations  extending  for  leagues  in  every  directioo. 
During  the  last  two  months  I  hare  been  daily  emplojed  In 
throwing  money  out  of  our  carriage  windows,  and  haTe  thus 
distributed  the  value  of  some  millions  of  livres.'*—  Lttirea  €t 
Pensiet.] 
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Lvn. 

In  tut,  the  only  Christiui  she  could  bear 
Was  Joan ;  whom  she  seem'd  to  have  selected 

In  place  of  what  her  home  and  Mends  once  were. 
He  nahiraify  loTed  what  he  protected  : 

And  thus  they  form'd  a  rather  curious  pair, 
A  guardian  green  in  years,  a  ward  connected 

In  neither  clime,  time,  blood,  with  her  defender ; 

And  yet  this  want  of  ties  made  theirs  more  tender. 

Lym. 

They  Joumey'd   on  through  Poland  and  through 
Warsaw, 

Flunous  for  mines  of  salt  and  yokes  of  iron : 
Through  Courland  also,  which  that  fiunous  fiurce  saw 

Which  gave  her  dukes  the  graceless  name  of  *'Biron.'*i 
*T  is  the  same  landscape  which  the  modem  Biars  saw, 

Who  march'd  to  Moscow,  led  by  Fame,  the  siren  I 
To  lose  by  one  month's  frost  some  twenty  years 
Of  conquest,  and  his  guard  of  grenadiers. 

LIX. 
Let  this  not  seem  an  anti-climax :  —  "  Oh  I       [clay. 

My  guardl  my  old  guardl  **<  exdaim'd  that  god  of 
Think  of  the  Thunderer's  fldling  down  below 

Carotid-artery-cutting  Castlereagh ! 
Alas  I  that  glory  should  be  chill'd  by  snow  I 

But  should  we  wish  to  warm  us  on  our  way 
Through  Poland,  there  is  Kosciusko's  name 
Might  scatter  fire  through  ice,  like  Heda's  flame.  > 

LX 
From  Poland  they  came  on  through  Prussia  Proper, 

And  Kbnigsberg  the  coital,  whose  vaunt. 
Besides  some  yeins  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper. 

Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor  Kant< 
Juan,  who  cared  not  a  tobacco-stopper 

Atx)ut  philosc^hy,  pursued  his  Jaunt 
To  Germany,  whose  somewhat  tardy  millions 
Have  princes  who  spur  more  than  their  postilions. 

LXI. 
And  thence  through  Beilin,  Dresden,  and  the  like. 

Until  he  reach'd  the  castellated  Bhine :  — 
Te  glorious  Gothic  scenes  I  how  much  ye  strike 

All  phantasies,  not  even  excepting  mine ; 
A  grey  wall,  a  green  ruin,  rusty  pike, 

BCake  my  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Between  the  present  and  past  worlds,  and  hover 
Upon  their  airy  confine,  half-seas-over. 

T.TTT, 

But  Juan  posted  on  through  Manheim,  Bonn, 
Which  Drachenfels  ^  frowns  over  like  a  spectre 

I  la  the  BmpraM  Anme'c  tfma,  Biren,  her  fttrourtu,  as- 
tamed  th«  name  and  aimi  of  the  "  Biroiu  '*  of  France ; 
which  fkmiUea  are  yet  extant  with  that  of  England.  There 
are  still  the  daughters  of  Courland  of  that  name :  one  of  them 
I  remember  iceing  in  England  In  the  bleued  rear  of  the 
Allies  (1814)— the  Ducheu  of  S.  —  to  whom  the  English 
Duchess  of  Somerset  presented  me  aa  a  namesake.— {**  Ernest 
John  Biren,  become  so  famous  by  his  great  adrancementa, 
aud  his  not  less  extraordinary  reverses  of  fortune,  was  bom 
in  Courland,  of  a  family  of  mean  extraction.  His  grandfiuher 
had  been  head  groom  to  Jamee,  the  third  Duke  of  Courland* 
and  obtained  from  his  master  the  present  of  a  small  estate  in 
land.  ...  In  1714,  be  made  his  appearance  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  solicited  the  place  of  page  to  the  Prtneees  Charlotte, 
wife  of  the  Tsaroritch  Alexey ;  but  being  contemptuously 
rejected  as  a  person  of  mean  extraction,  retired  to  Mittau, 
where  he  chanced  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Count  Destu- 
ch<>fr.  master  of  the  household  to  Anne,  wiilow  of  Frederic 
William  duke  of  CourLmd.  who  resided  at  Mlttau.  Being  of 
a  handsome  figure  and  poHta  address,  he  soon  gained  the 
good-will  of  the  duchesa,  and  became  her  secretary  aud 
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Of  the  good  Itodal  times  fbr  ever  gone. 
On  which  I  have  not  time  Just  now  to  lecture. 

IVom  thence  he  was  drawn  onwards  to  Cologne, 
A  dty  which  presents  to  the  inspector 

Eleven  thousand  maidenheads  of  bone. 

The  greatest  number  flesh  hath  ever  known.* 

LXITT. 
From  thence  to  Holland's  Hague  and  Helvoetsluys, 

That  water-land  of  Dutchmen  and  of  ditches, 
Where  Juniper  expre«es  its  best  Juice, 

The  poor  man's  sparkling  substitute  for  riches. 
Senates  and  sages  have  oondemn'd  its  use  — . 

But  to  deny  the  mob  a  cordial,  which  is 
Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  friel. 
Good  government  has  left  them,  seems  but  crueL 

Lxrv. 

Here  he  embark'd,  and  with  a  flowing  sail 

Went  bounding  for  the  island  of  the  friee. 
Towards  which  the  impatient  wind  blew  half  a  gale ; 

High  dash'd  the  spray,  the  bows  dipp'd  in  the  sea. 
And  sea-sick  passengers  tum'd  somewhat  pale ; 

But  Juan,  season'd,  as  he  well  might  be. 
By  former  voyages,  stood  to  watch  the  skiift 
Which  pass'd,  or  catch  the  flrst  glimpse  of  the  cliflk. 

LXV. 
At  length  they  rose,  like  a  white  wall  along 

The  blue  sea's  border;  and  Don  Juan  felt  — 
What  even  young  strangers  foel  a  little  strong 

At  the  flrst  sight  of  Albion's  chalky  belt— 
A  kind  of  pride  that  he  should  be  among 

Those  haughty  shopkeepers,  who  sternly  dealt 
Their  goods  and  edicts  out  from  pole  to  pole. 
And  made  the  very  billows  pay  them  tolL 

LXVL 
I've  no  great  cause  to  love  that  spot  of  earth. 

Which  holds  what  might  kav  been  the  noblest 
But  though  I  owe  it  little  but  my  birth,       [nation ; 

I  feel  a  mix'd  regret  and  veneration 
For  its  decaying  flune  and  former  worth. 

Seven  years  (the  usual  term  of  transportation) 
Of  absence  lay  one's  old  resentments  level. 
When  a  man's  country's  going  to  the  devU. 


Alas  I  could  she  but  frilly,  truly,  know 

How  her  great  name  is  now  throughout  abhorr'd ; 
How  eager  all  the  earth  Is  for  the  blow 

Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword ; 
How  all  the  nations  deem  her  their  worst  foe. 

That  worse  than  wont  of/oe»,.tbjt  once  adored 
FaUe  friend,  who  held  out  freedom  to  mankind. 
And  now  would  chain  them,  to  the  very  mind ;  — 

chief  bTourlte.  On  her  being  declared  sovereign  of  Russia, 
Anne  called  Biren  to  Petersburg,  and  the  secretary  soon 
became  Duke  of  Courland,  and  flrst  minister  or  rather  despot 
of  Russia.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  which  happened  in  1740, 
Biren,  betng  declared  regent,  continued  daily  increasing  his 
Taxations  and  cruelties,  till  he  was  arrested,  on  the  18th 
of  December,  only  twenty  days  alter  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  regency ;  and  at  the  rerolution  that  ensued  he  was 
eidled  to  the  (roien  shores  of  the  Oby."  —  Tookl] 

*  [Napoleon*!  exclamation  at  the  Elys^  Bourbon,  June 
the  ad,  1816.] 

*  [**  Hope  for  a  moment  bade  the  world  farewell. 

And  freedom  shriek'd  when  Kosciusko  fell.*'— Campb.] 

*  rimmanuel  Kant,  the  celebrated  founder  of  a  new  philo- 
sophical sect,  was  bom  at  Konigsberg.    He  died  in  1804.3 

*  C**  The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine,"  Ac 

See  ajiir,  p.  31-1 

*  St  Ursula  and  her  eloTcn  thousand  Tiryins  were  still 
extant  In  1816,  and  may  be  so  yet,  as  much  a*  wer. 
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XLY. 
There  wis  Just  tbcn  a  Idod  of  a  discunioii, 

A  lort  of  treatf  or  negotiation 
Between  the  Britiab  cabinet  and  Russian, 

Maintaln'd  with  all  the  due  preraiication 
With  which  great   states  such  things  are   apt   to 
push  on; 

Something  about  the  Baltic's  navigation. 
Hides,  train^il,  tallow,  and  the  lights  of  Thetis, 
Which  Britons  deem  their  "  uti  possidetis.** 

XLVL 
So  Catherine,  who  had  a  handsome  way 

Of  fitting  out  her  &Touritcs,  conferred 
This  secret  charge  on  Juan,  to  display 

At  once  her  royal  splendour,  and  reward 
His  services.    He  kiss*d  hands  the  next  day. 

Received  instructions  how  to  play  his  card. 
Was  laden  with  all  kinds  of  gifts  and  honours. 
Which  show*d  what  great  discernment  was  the  donor's. 

XLVn. 
But  she  was  lucky,  and  luck  *s  all.    Tour  queens 

Are  generally  prosperous  In  reigning ; 
Which  pussies  us  to  know  what  Fortune  means. 

But  to  continue :  though  her  yean  were  waning, 
Her  climacteric  teased  her  like  her  teens ; 

And  though  her  dignity  brook*d  no  complaining. 
So  much  did  Juan's  setting  off  distress  her, 
She  could  not  find  at  first  a  fit  successor. 

XLVnL 
But  time,  the  comforter,  will  come  at  last ; 

And  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  twice  that  number 
Of  candidates  requesting  to  be  placed. 

Made  Catherine  taste  next  night  a  quiet  slumber :  — 
Not  that  she  meant  to  fix  again  in  haste. 

Nor  did  she  find  the  quantity  encumber. 
But  always  choosing  with  deliberation. 
Kept  the  place  open  for  their  emulation. 

XLEL 
While  this  high  post  of  honour's  in  abeyance. 

For  one  or  two  days,  reader,  we  request 
You'll  mount  with  our  young  hero  the  conveyance 

Which  wafted  him  fh>m  Petersburgh  :  the  best 
Barouche,  wbich  had  the  glory  to  display  once 

The  fidr  csarina's  autocratic  crest. 
When,  a  new  Iphigene,  she  went  to  Tauris, 
Was  given  to  her  &vourite  *,  and  now  bore  hit. 

L. 

A  bull-dog,  and  a  bullfinch,  and  an  ermine. 
All  private  fiivourites  of  Don  Juan ;  — for 

(Let  deeper  sages  the  true  cause  determine) 
He  had  a  kind  of  inclination,  or 

Weakness,  for  what  most  people  deem  mere  vermin. 
Live  animals :  an  old  maid  of  threescore 

For  cats  and  birds  more  penchant  ne'er  display'd. 

Although  he  was  not  old,  nor  even  a  maid ;  — 

1  The  empress  went  to  the  Crimea,  accompanied  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  in  the  year — I  forget  which. — [The 
Prince  do  Lign^.  who  accompanied  Catherine  in  her  progress 
through  her  soathem  prorinces,  in  1737,  sires  the  following 
particulars : — **  We  hare  been  trarersing.  during  sereral  days, 
an  immense  tract  of  deserts  formerly  Inhabited  by  hostile 
Tartar  hordes,  but  recorered  by  the  arms  of  her  Majesty,  and 
at  present  ornamented  from  stage  to  stage  with  magnificent 
tents,  where  we  are  supplied  with  breakfast,  collation,  dinner, 
supper,  and  lodging ;  and  our  encampments,  decorated  with 
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The  animals  aforenld  occupied 

Their  station :  there  were  valets, 
In  other  vehicles ;  but  at  his  side 

Sat  littie  Leila,  who  survived  the  parries 
He  made  'gainst  Cossacque  salnes,  in  the  wide 

Slaughter  of  IsmaiL    Though  my  wild  Muse 
Her  note,  she  dont  Ibiget  the  Intent  giri 
Whom  he  preserved,  a  pure  and  living  pearL 

LIL 
Poor  little  thing  I  She  was  as  fidr  as  dodle. 

And  with  that  gentle,  serious  character. 
As  rare  in  living  beings  as  a  fbssile 

Man,  *mid8t    thy  mouldy  mammoths,    ** 
Cuvlerl" 
HI  fitted  was  her  ignorance  to  Jostle 

With  this  o'erwhelming  worid,  where  all  must 
But  she  was  yet  but  ten  years  old,  and  therefoe 
Was  tranquil,  though  she  knew  not  iHiy  or 


Lm. 

Don  Juan  loved  her,  and  she  loved  him,  as 
Nor  brother,  &ther,  sister,  daughter  love. 

I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  it  was ; 

He  was  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  prove 

Parental  feelings,  and  the  other  dass, 
Call'd  brotheriy  alftetion,  could  not  move 

His  bosom, — for  he  never  had  a  sister: 

Ah  I  if  he  had,  how  much  he  would  have  mias'd  her  i 

LIV. 
And  still  less  was  it  sensual ;  fbr  besides 

That  he  was  not  an  ancient  debauchee, 
(Who  like  sour  flruit,  to  stir  their  veins'  salt  tides. 

As  acids  rouse  a  donnant  alkali,) 
Although  (*f  aptff  happen  as  our  planet  guides) 

His  youth  was  not  the  chastest  that  might  be. 
There  was  the  purest  Flatonism  at  bottom 
Of  all  Us  foelings — only  he  foigot  'em. 

LY. 
Just  now  there  was  no  peril  of  temptation ; 

He  loved  the  infimt  orphan  he  had  saved. 
As  patriots  (now  and  then)  may  love  a  nation ; 

His  pride,  tooi  fUt  that  she  was  not  enslaved 
Owing  to  him ; — as  also  her  salvation 

Through  his  means  and  the  church'k  might  be . 
But  one  thing's  odd,  which  here  must  be  insezted. 
The  little  Turk  refUsed  to  be  converted. 

LTL 
*T  was  strange  enough  she  should  retain  thefanpreaakm 

Through  such  a  scene  of  change,  and  dreed,  end 
slaughter; 
But  though  three  bishops  told  her  the  transgiessloD* 

She  show'd  a  great  dislike  to  holy  water  | 
She  also  had  no  passion  for  oonftsslon; 

Perhaps  she  had  not^iing  to  confess :  — no  matter 
Whate'er  the  cause,  the  church  made  little  of  it — 
She  still  held  out  that  Mahomet  was  a  prophet 

all  the  nomnof  Asiatic  splendoor,  present  a  noble  mllttarw 
spectacle.  The  empress  has  left,  in  each  town,  praacnts  to 
the  amount  of  100,000  roubles.  Barb  day  of  rest  la  marked 
by  the  gift  of  some  diamonds,  by  balls,  br  fireworks,  and  by 
Iliumiaationa  extending  for  leagoes  in  every  directioa 
During  the  last  two  months  I  hare  been  daily  employed  la 
throwing  money  out  of  our  carriage  windows,  and  nave  tbixa 
distributed  the  value  of  some  millions  of  lirres.**—  Ltttm  H 
Penstes.1 
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Lvn. 

In  tut,  the  only  Christian  she  could  bear 
Was  Joan ;  whom  sheseem'd  to  have  selected 

In  place  of  what  her  home  and  friends  onoe  were. 
He  nahiraify  loTed  what  he  protected  : 

And  thus  they  fonn*d  a  rather  curious  pair, 
A  guardian  green  in  years,  a  ward  connected 

In  neither  clime,  time,  blood,  with  her  defender ; 

And  yet  this  want  of  ties  made  theirs  more  tender. 

Lvm. 

They  Joumey*d   on  through  Poland  and  through 
Warsaw, 

Tlsmous  for  mines  of  salt  and  yokes  of  iron : 
Through  Courland  also,  which  that  fiunous  fiurce  saw 

Which  gave  her  dukes  the  graceless  name  of  Biron.**! 
'T  is  the  same  landscape  which  the  modem  Mars  saw, 

Who  march'd  to  Moscow,  led  by  Fame,  the  siren  I 
To  lose  by  one  month's  fhMt  some  twenty  years 
Of  conquest,  and  his  guard  of  grenadiers. 

LDL 
Let  this  not  seem  an  anti-climax :  —  *'  Oh !       [day. 

My  guard!  my  old  guardl  **<  ezdaim'd  that  god  of 
Think  of  the  Thunderer's  fldling  down  below 

Carotid-artery-cutting  Castlereagh  1 
Alas !  that  glory  should  be  chiU*d  by  snow  I 

But  should  we  wish  to  warm  us  on  our  way 
Through  Poland,  there  is  Kosciusko's  name 
Might  scatter  fire  through  ice,  like  Hecla*s  flame.  > 

LX. 
From  Poland  they  came  on  through  Prussia  Proper, 

And  Kbnigsberg  the  ci^ital,  whose  vaunt. 
Besides  some  veins  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper, 

Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor  Kant< 
Juan,  who  cared  not  a  tobacco-stopper 

About  philosophy,  pursued  his  Jaunt 
To  Germany,  whose  somewhat  tardy  millions 
Have  princes  who  spur  more  than  Uieir  postilions. 

LXL 
And  thence  through  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  like. 

Until  he  reached  the  castellated  Bhine :  — 
Te  glorious  Gothic  scenes  I  how  much  ye  strike 

All  phantasies,  not  even  excepting  mine ; 
A  grey  wall,  a  green  ruin,  rusty  pike, 

BCake  my  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Between  the  present  and  past  woilds,  and  hover 
Upon  their  airy  confine,  half-seas-over. 

T.TTT, 

But  Juan  posted  on  through  Manheim,  Bonn, 
Which  Drachenfels  ^  frowns  over  like  a  spectre 

>  la  the  Bmpr«M  Anne'i  tfaM,  Blren.  her  fiiTourtU,  at- 
lumed  the  iuun«  aad  aims  of  the  "  Biroiu  '*  of  France ; 
which  families  are  jet  extant  with  that  of  England.  There 
are  atlll  the  daughters  of  Courland  of  that  name ;  one  of  thera 
I  remember  seeing  in  England  In  the  blessed  rear  of  the 
Allies  (1814)— the  Duchess  of  S.— to  whom  the  English 
Duchess  of  Somerset  presented  me  as  a  namesake.— {**  Ernest 
John  Biren,  become  so  famous  by  his  great  advancements, 
and  his  not  less  extraordinary  reverses  of  fortune,  was  bom 
in  Courland,  of  a  family  of  mean  extraction.  His  grandfather 
had  been  head  groom  to  James,  the  third  Duke  of  Courland, 
and  obtained  from  his  master  the  present  of  a  small  estate  in 
land.  ...  In  1714,  he  made  his  appearance  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  solicited  the  place  of  page  to  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
wife  of  the  Tsarovitch  Alexejr ;  but  being  contemptuously 
rejected  as  a  person  of  mean  extraction,  retired  to  Mittau, 
where  he  chanced  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Count  Bestu- 
chpif  master  of  the  household  to  Anne,  widow  of  Frederic 
William  duke  of  Courland.  who  resided  at  Mittau.  Being  of 
a  handsome  figure  and  polite  address,  he  soon  gained  the 
good-will  of  the  duchess,  and  became  her  secretary  and 
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Of  the  good  fhidal  times  for  ever  gone, 

On  which  I  have  not  time  Just  now  to  lecture. 

From  thence  he  was  drawn  onwards  to  Cologne, 
A  dty  which  presents  to  the  inspector 

Eleven  thousand  maidenheads  of  bone. 

The  greatest  number  fiesh  hath  ever  known.* 

LXITT. 
From  thence  to  Holland's  Hague  and  Helvoetsluys, 

That  water-land  of  Dutchmen  and  of  ditches, 
Where  Juniper  expresses  its  best  Juice, 

The  poor  man's  sparkling  substitute  for  riches. 
Senates  and  sages  have  condemn'd  its  use  — 

But  to  deny  the  mob  a  cordial,  which  is 
Too  often  all  the  clothings  meat,  or  fuel. 
Good  government  has  left  them,  seems  but  crueL 

Lxrv. 

Here  he  embark*d,  and  with  a  flowing  sail 

Went  bounding  fi>r  the  island  of  the  free. 
Towards  which  the  impatient  wind  blew  half  a  gale ; 

High  dash*d  the  spray,  the  bows  dipp'd  hi  the  sea. 
And  sea-sick  passengers  tum'd  somewhat  pale ; 

But  Juan,  season'd,  as  he  weU  might  be. 
By  former  voyages,  stood  to  watch  the  skiift 
Which  pass'd,  or  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  clifik. 

LXV. 
At  length  they  rose,  like  a  white  wall  along 

The  blue  sea's  border;  and  Don  Juan  felt  — 
What  even  young  strangers  feel  a  little  strong 

At  the  first  sight  of  Albion's  chalky  belt — 
A  kind  of  pride  that  he  should  be  among 

Those  haughty  shopkeepers,  who  sternly  dealt 
Their  goods  and  edicts  out  fh>m  pole  to  pole, 
And  made  the  very  billows  pay  them  tolL 

LXVL 
I*ve  no  great  cause  to  love  that  spot  of  earth. 

Which  holds  what  nught  havt  6ec»  the  noblest 
But  though  I  owe  it  little  but  my  birth,       [nation ; 

I  feel  a  miz'd  regret  and  veneration 
For  its  decaying  flune  and  former  worth. 

Seven  years  (the  usual  term  of  transportation) 
Of  absence  lay  one'Ss  old  resentments  level. 
When  a  man's  country's  going  to  the  devU. 


Aks  1  ooqld  she  but  fUlly,  truly,  know 

How  her  great  name  is  now  throughout  abhorr'd ; 
How  eager  all  the  earth  Is  for  the  blow 

Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword ; 
How  all  the  nations  deem  her  their  worst  foe. 

That  worse  than  wont  offoe$,  the  once  adored 
False  friend,  who  held  out  firecdom  to  mankind^ 
And  now  would  chain  them,  to  the  very  mind ;  — 

chief  torourlte.  On  her  being  declared  sorereign  of  Russia, 
Anne  called  Biren  to  Petersburg,  and  the  secretary  soon 
became  Duke  of  Courland,  and  first  minister  or  rather  despot 
of  Russia.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  which  happened  In  1740, 
Biren,  being  declared  regent,  continued  daily  increasing  his 
vexations  and  cruelties,  till  he  was  arrested,  on  the  ISth 
of  December,  only  twenty  days  alter  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  regency ;  and  at  the  reTolution  that  ensued  he  was 
exiled  to  the  (roaen  shores  of  the  Oby."— Tooki.] 

*  rNapoleon*t  exclamation  at  the  Blys^  Bourbon.  June 
the  ad,  1816.] 

*  [*'  Hope  for  a  moment  bade  the  world  farewell. 

And  freedom  shriek'd  when  Kosciusko  fell."— Campb.] 

*  r  Immanuel  Kant,  the  celebrated  founder  of  a  new  philo- 
sophical sect,  was  bom  at  Kiinigsberg.    He  died  In  1 804.] 

*  C**  The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine,'*  Ac — 

See  ante,  p.  31.1 

*  St  Ursula  and  her  elcTcn  thousand  rirKins  were  still 
extant  In  1816,  and  may  be  so  yet,  as  much  as  vver. 
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IIL 
For  ever  and  anon  comes  Indigestion, 

(Not  the  most  **  dainty  Ariel**)  >  and  perplexes 
Our  soorinKs  with  another  sort  of  question : 

And  that  which  after  all  my  spirit  vexes, 
la,  that  I  find  no  spot  where  man  can  rest  eye  on« 

Without  conflislon  of  the  sorts  and  sezes, 
Of  beings,  stars,  and  this  unriddled  wonder. 
The  world,  which  at  the  worst's  a  glorious  blunder—- 

IV. 
If  it  be  chance ;  or  if  it  be  according 

To  the  old  text,  stiU  better :  —lest  it  should 
Turn  out  so,  well  say  nothing  *gainst  the  wording. 

As  several  people  think  such  hasards  rude. 
They're  right ;  our  days  are  too  brief  for  aflbrdlng 

Space  to  dispute  what  no  owe  ever  could 
Decide,  and  every  body  one  day  will 
Know  very  clearly — or  at  least  lie  stiU. 

V. 

And  therefore  will  I  leave  off  metaphysical 
Discussion,  which  is  neither  here  nor  there : 

If  I  agree  that  what  is,  is ;  then  this  I  call 
Being  quite  perspicuous  and  extremely  fidr ; 

The  truth  is,  I  *ve  grown  lately  rather  phthisical : 
I  don't  know  what  the  reason  is — the  air 

Perhaps ;  but  as  I  suffer  firom  the  shocks 

Of  illness,  I  grow  much  more  orthodox. 

VL 
The  first  attack  at  once  proved  the  Divinity 

(But  that  I  never  doubted,  nor  the  Devil) ; 
The  next,  the  Virgin's  mystical  virginity ; 

The  third,  the  usual  Origin  of  Evil ; 
The  fourth  at  once  established  the  whole  Trinity 

On  so  uncontrovertible  a  level, 
That  I  devoutly  wish*d  the  three  were  four. 
On  purpose  to  believe  so  much  the  more. 


VIL 
man  who 


has  stood  on  the 


To  our  theme. — The 
Acropolis, 

And  look*d  down  over  Attica ;  or  he 
Who  has  sail'd  where  picturesque  Constantinople  is. 

Or  seen  Timbuctoo,  or  hath  taken  tea 
In  small-eyed  China's  crockery-ware  metropolis. 

Or  sat  amidst  the  bricks  of  Nineveh, 
May  not  think  much  of  London's  first  appearance  — 
But  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it  a  year  hence  ? 

VnL 
Don  Juan  had  got  out  on  Shooter's  Hill ; 

Sunset  the  time,  the  place  the  same  declivity 
Which  looks  along  that  vale  of  good  and  ill 

Where  London  streets  ferment  in  ftill  activity ; 
While  every  thing  around  was  calm  and  still. 

Except  the  creak  of  wheels,  which  on  their  pivot  he 
Heard, — and  that  bee-Uke,  bubbling,  busy  hum 
Of  cities,  that  boil  over  with  their  scum :  — 

IX. 
I  say,  Don  Juan,  wrapt  in  contemplation, 

Walk'd  on  behind  his  carriage,  o'er  the  summit. 
And  lost  in  wonder  of  so  great  a  nation. 

Gave  way  to't,  since  he  could  not  overcome  it. 

1  C**  Pfotp.  Why,  chat  *%  my  dainty  Ariel :  I  shall  miss  thee : 
But  yet  thou  Shalt  have  freedom."  —  Temp^M.] 

*  ["  FaitU^jf.  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade. 


«•  And  here,"  he  cried,  «*  Is 

Hen  peals  the  people'Ss  voice,  nor 
Backs,  prisons,  inquisltioos ; 
Awaits  it,  each  new  meeting  or 


I 

I 
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"  Hers  are  chaste  wives,  pure  lives ; 

Bat  what  they  picaae ;  and  if  that  tttqgs  be 
Tis  only  that  tiiey  love  to  throw  ansaj 

Their  cash,  to  show  how  mneh  ttcy  have 
Here  laws  are  all  Inviolate ;  none  lay 

Traps  for  the  traveller ;  every  hlgiiw^'s 
Here — "  he  was  interrupted  by  a  knlfc^ 
With — "Damn  your  eyes!   your  money  or 
life  I-— 


These  fiieebom  sounds  proceeded  flram  four  pads 
In  ambush  laid,  who  had  perceived  him  loiter 

Behind  his  carriage ;  and,  like  handy  lads, 
Had  seised  the  lucky  hoar  to  rsconaoitre. 

In  which  the  heedless  gentleman  who  gads 
Upon  the  road,  unless  he  prove  a  fi^^iter. 

May  find  himself  within  that  isle  of  riites 

Exposed  to  lose  his  life  as  well  as  breeches. 


Juan,  who  did  not  understand  a  word 

Of  English,  save  their  shibboleth,  "God  damn  1* 
And  even  that  he  had  so  rarely  hcsord. 

He  sometimes  thought  twas  only  their  "Salim*** 
Or  "  God  be  with  you  I  "—and  tis  not  absurd 

To  think  so :  for  half  English  as  I  am 
(To  my  misfortune)  never  can  I  say 
I  heard  them  wish  *<  God  with  you,"  save  that  way  ; — 


Juan  yet  quickly  underrtood  their  gestore. 
And  behig  somewhat  choleric  and  sodden. 

Drew  forth  a  pocket  pistol  fhim  his  vesture. 
And  fired  it  into  one  assailants  pnddfa^ — 

Who  fell,  aa  rolls  an  ox  o'er  in  his  pastare^ 

And  roar'd  out,  as  he  writhed  his  native  mud  In, 

Unto  his  nearest  follower  or  henchman, 

"  Oh  Jack  1  Ite  floor'd  by  that  'ere  bloody  ftencb- 


On  which  Jack  and  Ids  train  set  off  at  speed. 
And  Juan's  suite,  late  scatter'd  at  a  iHrtimfr, 

Came  up,  all  marvelling  at  such  a  deed. 
And  offering,  as  usual,  late  assistance. 

Juan,  who  saw  the  moon*s  late  minion  >  bleed 
As  if  his  veins  would  pour  out  his  existence 

Stood  calling  out  for  bandages  and  Hnt, 

And  wish'd  he  had  been  less  hasty  with  his  flint. 


"  Pertiaps,"  thought  he,  "  it  Is  the  country  *>  wait 
To  welcome  foreigneii  in  this  way :  now 

I  recollect  some  innkeepers  who  dont 
Diflto,  except  in  robbing  with  a  bow. 

In  lieu  of  a  bare  blade  and  brann  fhmt. 
But  what  b  to  be  done  ?     I  cant  allow 

The  fellow  to  He  groaning  on  the  road : 

So  take  him  up ;  111  help  you  with  the  load." 


minions  cX  the  moon :  and  let  men  say,  we  be  m 
goTemment;  behig  eoTemed,  as  the  sea  is.  by 
and  chaste  mistress  the  moon,  under  whose 
—  steal.'* — Henry  IK} 
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But  ere  Huj  could  perform  this  pious  duty, 

The  dying  man  cried,  **  Hold!  IVe  got  my  gruel ! 

Oh  I  for  a  glass  of  max  / 1     WeMre  mis>*d  our  booty ; 
Let  me  die  where  I  am  I "    And  as  the  Aiel 

Of  llfo  shrunk  in  his  heart,  and  thick  and  sooty 
The  drops  fell  flrora  his  death-wound,  and  he  drew  ill 

His  breath, — he  flrora  his  swelling  throat  untied 

A  kerchief,  crying,  "GlTe  Sal  that  1"— and  died. 

XVIL 
The  cravat  stain'd  with  bloody  drops  fell  down 

Before  Don  Juan's  feet :  he  could  not  tell 
Exactly  why  it  was  before  him  thrown, 

Nor  what  the  meaning  of  the  man's  fitrewell. 
Poor  Tom  was  once  a  kiddy  *  upon  town, 

A  thorough  Tarmint,  and  a  real  swell, ' 
Full  flash  4,  all  fency,  until  fUrly  diddled. 
His  pockets  first  and  then  his  body  riddled. 

XVIIL 
Dun  Juan,  haTing  done  the  best  he  could 

In  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
As  soon  as  "  Crowner*s  quest***  allow'd,  pursued 

His  travels  to  the  capital  apace ;  — 
Esteeming  it  a  little  haird  he  should 

In  twelve  hours*  time,  and  very  little  space. 
Have  been  obliged  to  slay  a  fireebom  native 
In  self-defence :  this  mode  him  meditative. 

XIX. 

He  fh>m  the  world  had  cut  off  a  great  man. 
Who  in  his  time  had  made  heroic  bustle. 

Who  in  a  row  like  Tom  could  lead  the  van, 
Boose  in  the  ken0,  or  at  the  spellken?  hustle  7 

Wlio  queer  a  flat  ?  *   Who  (spite  of  Bow-street*s  ban) 
On  the  high  toby-spice  ^  so  flash  the  muxsle  ? 

Who  on  a  lark  lo,  with  black-eyed  Sal  (his  blowing),! > 

So  prime,  so  swell  ^^  so  nutty  i^,  and  so  knowing  ?  i-* 


But  Tom*s  no  more — and  so  no  more  of  Tom. 

Heroes  must  die ;  and  by  God's  blessing  *tis 
Not  long  before  the  most  <i  them  go  home. 

Hall  I  Thamis,  hail  1  Upon  thy  verge  it  is 

1  [Gin  or  Hollandt.] 

*  [A  tbief  of  Um  Iov«r  order,  who,  when  ho  Is  breeched  by 
a  coune  of  auoeeMftil  depredadon,  dreues  in  the  extreme  of 
rulgar  gentility,  and  aflwts  a  knowingnesc  in  hit  air  and  con- 
veruition,  which  renders  him  in  reality  an  object  of  ridicule. 
— Vaux.] 

>  [Any  well-dressed  person  is  emphatically  called  a  swell, 
or  a  real  swell.  —  P.  Egan.3 

*  [A.  fellow  who  aiftcts  any  partictdar  habit,  as  swearing, 
dressing  in  a  particular  manner,  taking  inufT.  kc,  merely  to 
be  noticed.  Is  said  to  do  it  out  of  JUuk.  —  IbU.} 

*  [**  id  Clown.    But  is  this  law  ? 

Isi  CtovM.    Ay  marry  is 't  ?  crowner's  quest  law.'*.. 
Hamlet.^ 

*  TA  house  that  harbours  thieres  is  called  a  ken.  ~-  ^  The 
playnoose.  — >  To  pussle  or  confound  a  guU.  or  silly  fellow. 

—  *  Robbery  on  horseback '^  Fun  or  sport  of  any  kind 

>*  A  pick-pocket's  trull.  — i*  So  gentlemanly.    See  Siang 
Dictionary.1 

13  C  To  be  nutt  upon,  is  to  be  rery  much  pleased  or  gratified 
with  any  thinff :  thus,  a  person  who  cooceires  a  strong  inclin- 
ation for  another  of  the  opposite  sex  is  said  to  t>e  quite  nmttg 
upon  him  or  her.  —  iUrf.  j 

14  The  adranoe  of  science  and  of  language  has  rendered  it 
nnnecesiary  to  translate  the  abore  good  and  true  English, 
spoken  in  its  original  purity  by  the  select  mobility  and  their 
patrons.  The  following  is  a  stanta  of  a  song  which  was  rery 
popui.v,  at  least  in  my  early  days :  — 

"  On  the  high  toby-spice  flash  the  muxslc, 
In  spite  of  each  gallows  old  scout ; 
If  you  at  tlie  spi'Uken  can't  hustle. 
You  '11  be  hobbled  in  making  a  Clout 


That  Juan's  chariot,  rolling  like  a  drum 

In  thunder,  holds  the  way  it  can*t  well  miss. 
Through  Kenningtoo  and  all  the  other  '*  tons,** 
Which  make  us  wish  ourselves  in  town  at  once ;  — 


Through  Groves,  so  callM  as  being  void  of  trees, 
(Like  fmema  from  no  light) ;    through  prospects 
named 

Mount  Pleasant,  as  contdning  nought  to  please. 
Nor  much  to  cUmb ;  through  little  boxes  framed 

Of  bricks,  to  let  the  dust  in  at  your  ease. 
With  ««  To  be  let,**  upon  their  doors  procUdm*d ; 

Through  ••  Bows  **  most  modestly  call*d  ••  Paradise,** 

Which  Eve  might  qmt  without  much  sacrifice ;  — 


Through  coaches,  dreys,  choked  turnpikes,  and  a  whirl 
Of  wheels,  and  roar  of  voices,  and  confusion ; 

Here  taverns  wooing  to  a  pint  of  **  purl,**  >> 
There  mails  fiist  flying  off  like  a  delusion ; 

There  barbers*  blocks  with  periwigs  in  curl 
In  windows  ;  here  the  lamplighter's  infusion 

Slowly  distiU'd  into  the  glimmering  glass 

(For  in  those  days  we  had  not  got  to  gas — ) ;  lO 

XXTIL 

Through  this,  and  much,  and  more,  is  the  approach 

Of  traveUers  to  mighty  Babylon : 
Whether  they  come  by  horse,  or  chaise,  or  coach. 

With  slight  exceptions,  all  the  ways  seem  one. 
I  could  say  more,  but  do  not  choose  to  encroach 

Upon  the  Guide-book's  privilege.   The  sun 
Had  set  some  time,  and  night  was  on  the  ridge 
Of  twilight,  as  the  party  cross'd  the  bridge. 

XXIV. 
Thafk  rather  fine,  the  gentle  sound  of  Thamis — 

Who  vindicates  a  moment,  too,  his  stream — 
Though  hardlyheard  through  multiflLrlous  **damme's.  ** 

The  lamps  of  Westminster's  more  regular  gleam. 
The  breadth  of  pavement,  and  yon  shrine  where  frme 

A  spectral  resident — whose  pallid  beam  [is 

In  shape  <A  moonshine  hovers  o*er  the  pile— 
Make  this  a  sacred  part  of  Albion*s  isle.  17 

**  Then  your  Blowing  will  wax  tallows  haughty. 
When  she  hears  of  your  scaly  mistake. 
She  11  surelT  turn  snitch  for  the  forty  — 
That  her  Jack  may  be  regular  wei^t.** 

If  there  be  any  gemman  so  Ignorant  as  to  require  a  traduc- 
tion, I  refer  him  to  myold  mend  and  corporeal  pastor  and 
master,  John  Jackson,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Pugilism ;  who.  I 
trust,  still  retains  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  his  model  of 
a  form,  together  with  his  good  humour,  and  athletic  as  well 
as  mental  accompUshsnenta. 

1*  [A  kind  of  medicated  malt  liquor;  In  which  wormwood 
and  aromadcs  are  inftiaed. — Toon.] 

i<  CThe  streets  of  London  were  first  regularly  lighted  with 
gas  In  1812.] 

ir  C"  1  ▼•ry  often.'*  says  Addison,  '*  walk  by  myself  In  West- 
minster Abbey.  When  I  look  upon  the  tombe  of  the  great, 
ereiT  emotion  of  enry  dies  in  me ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs 
of  the  beautiftU,  every  Inordinate  desire  goes  out ;  when  I 
meet  with  the  grief  oi  parents  upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart 
roelu  with  compassioo ;  when  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents 
themselres,  I  consider  the  ranlty  of  grierlng  for  those  whom 
we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I  see  kings  lying  by  those 
who  deposed  them  \  when  I  consider  riral  wits  placed  side  by 
side,  or  the  holy  men  that  dirlded  the  world  with  their  con- 
tests and  disputes ;  I  refiect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  dclwtcs  of  mankintL 
\Vhen  I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  th.it 
died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years  airo,  I  ntiiaidor 
that  great  day,  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and 
make  oar  appearance  together."] 
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The  Druids*  groves  ire  gone — so  much  the  better : 

Stone-Henge  is  not — but  what  the  devil  is  it  ?  — 
But  BedUm  still  exists  with  its  sage  fetter. 

That  madmen  may  not  bite  you  on  a  visit ; 
The  Bench  too  seats  or  suits  ftill  many  a  debtor ; 

The  Mansion  House  too  (though  some  people  quls 
To  me  appears  a  stiff  yet  grand  erection ;  [it) 

But  then  the  Abbey's  worth  the  whole  collection. 

XXYL 
The  line  of  lights  too  up  to  Charing  Cross, 

PaU  Mall,  and  so  forth,  have  a  coruscation 
like  gold  as  in  comparison  to  dross. 

Matched  with  the  Continent's  illumination, 
Whose  cities  Night  by  no  means  deigns  to  gloss. 

The  French  were  not  yet  a  lamp-lighting  nation. 
And  when  they  grew  so — on  their  new-found  lantern. 
Instead  of  wicks,  they  made  a  wicked  man  turn. 

xxvn. 

A  row  of  gentlemen  along  the  streets 

Suspended  may  illuminate  mankind, 
As  also  bonfires  made  of  country  seats  ; 

But  the  old  way  is  best  for  the  piu>blind  : 
The  other  looks  like  phosphorus  on  sheets, 

A  sort  of  ignis  fiituus  to  the  mind. 
Which,  though  'tis  certain  to  perplex  and  frighten. 
Must  bum  more  mildly  ere  it  can  enlighten. 

xxvnL 

But  London's  so  well  Ut,  that  if  Diogenes 

Could  recommence  to  hunt  his  honett  man. 
And  found  him  not  amidst  the  various  progenies 

Of  this  enormous  city's  spreading  spawn, 
'T  were  not  for  want  of  lamps  to  aid  his  dodging  his 

Tet  undiscovered  treasure.     What  /  can, 
I  *ve  done  to  find  the  same  throughout  life's  Journey, 
But  see  the  world  is  only  one  attorney. 

XXIX. 
Over  the  stones  still  rattling,  up  Pall  Msll, 

Through  crowds  and  carriages,  but  waxing  thinner 
As  thunder'd  knockers  broke  the  long  seal'd  spell 

Of  doors  'gainst  duns,  and  to  an  early  dinner 
Admitted  a  small  party  as  night  foU, — 

Don  Juan,  our  young  diplomatic  sinner, 
Pursued  his  path,  and  drove  past  some  hotels, 
St  James's  Palace  and  St  James's  «*  Hells."  i 

xzz. 

They  reach'd  the  hotel :  forth  stream'd  from  the  front 


[door 


A  tide  of  well-clad  waiters,  and  around 
The  mob  stood,  and  as  usual  several  score 

Of  those  pedestrian  Paphians  who  abound 
In  decent  London  when  the  daylight 's  o'er ; 

Commodious  but  immoral,  they  are  found 
UseAil,  like  Malthus,  in  promoting  marriage. — 
But  Juan  now  is  stepping  from  his  carriage 

XTXT. 

Into  one  of  the  sweetest  of  hotels. 
Especially  for  foreigners — and  mostly 

For  those  whom  fkvour  or  whom  fortune  swells. 
And  cannot  find  a  bill's  small  items  costly. 

Then  many  an  envoy  either  dwelt  or  dwells 
(The  den  of  many  a  diplomatic  lost  lie), 

Until  to  some  conspicuous  square  they  pass. 

And  blaaon  o'er  the  door  their  names  in  brass. 


>  **  Hells,"  gamlng-houfcs.  What  their  number  raaj  now 
be  in  this  life.  I  know  not  Before  I  wai  of  a^e  I  knew  them 
praCtj  accunitclj,  both  "  gold  "  and  **  silver.**  I  was  once 
nearlj  called  out  bj  an  acquaintance,  because  when  he  asked 


XXXEL 
Juan,  whose  was  a  delicate  oommisrian» 

Private,  though  publicly  important*  bote 
No  title  to  point  out  with  doe 

The  exact  aflUr  on  which  be  wai  sent  0*4 
'T  was  merely  known,  that  on  a 

A  foreigner  of  rank  had  graced  our 
Toung,  handsome,  and  aooomptUi^  wbo 
(In  whispers)  to  have  tum'd  his  sovereign'^ 

xsxnL 

Some  rumour  also  of  some  stnnge  adrentores 
Had  gone  before  him,  and  his  wan  aad 

And  as  romantic  heads  are  pretty  painters. 
And,  above  all,  an  Englishwoman's  roves 

Into  the  excursive,  breaking  the  indcntnres 
Of  sober  reason,  wheresoe'er  it  moves. 

He  found  himself  extremely  in  the  fc^'^n. 

Which  serves  our  thinking  people  for  a 

xxxrv. 

I  dont  mean  that  they  are  passkmless,  bat  quite 
The  contrary;  but  then  tis  fai  the  head ; 

Yet  as  the  consequences  are  as  bri^ 
As  if  they  acted  with  the  heart  instead. 

What  after  all  can  signify  the  site 
Of  ladies'  lucubrations  ?    So  they  lead 

In  safoty  to  the  place  for  which  you  start. 

What  matters  if  the  road  be  head  or  heart? 


Juan  presented  in  the  proper  place, 

To  proper  placemen,  every  Ross  credential ; 

And  was  received  with  all  the  due  grimace. 
By  those  who  govern  in  the  mood  potential. 

Who,  seeing  a  handsome  stripling  with  smooth 
Thought  (what  in  state  aflbiis  is  most  esaentlal) 

That  they  as  easily  might  do  the  youngster. 

As  hawks  may  pounce  upon  a  woodland 


They  err'd,  as  aged  men  wHI  do';  but  by 
And  by  we  11  talk  of  that ;  and  if  we  dont* 

Twill  be  because  our  notion  Is  not  U^ 
Of  politicians  and  their  double  fhmt. 

Who  live  by  lies,  yet  dare  not  boldly  lie:  — 
Now  what  I  love  in  women  is,  they  wont 

Or  cant  do  otherwise  than  lie,  but  do  it 

So  well,  the  very  truth  seems  ^Ifthtwd  to  it. 


And,  after  all,  what  is  a  lie  ?   *Tlsbut 

The  truth  in  masquerade ;  and  I  defy 
Historians,  heroes,  lawyers,  priests,  to  put 

A  foct  without  some  leaven  of  a  lie. 
The  very  shadow  of  true  Truth  would  shut 

Up  axmals,  revelations,  poesy. 
And  prophecy — except  it  should  be  dated 
Some  yean  befbre  the  Inddents  related. 

XXXYIII. 
Praised  be  all  lian  and  all  lies  I  Who  now 

Can  tax  my  mild  Muse  with  misanthropy  7 
She  rings  the  woiid's  **  Te  Deum,"  and  her  brow 

Blushes  for  those  who  win  not :  — but  to  sl^ 
Is  idle ;  let  us  like  most  othen  bow, 

Kiss  hands,  fbet.  any  part  of  mnjesty. 
After  the  good  example  of  "Oreen  Erin,"  > 
Whose  shamrock  now  seems  nther  worse  for 


me  where  I  thought  that  his  tool  would  be 
answered.  "  In  sUver  HeU.** 


.1 


*  [Seethe  Irish  Aratar.mtrt  p^  675.] 
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XXXIT. 
Don  Juan  was  preMnted,  and  his  dras 

And  mien  ezdted  genenl  admiration  — . 
I  dont  know  which  was  more  admired  or  leas : 

One  monstrous  diamond  drew  much  obserration, 
TVbich  Catherine  in  a  moment  of  **  iTresse  " 

(In  love  or  brandy's  fenrent  fermentation) 
Bestow'd  upon  him,  as  the  public  leam'd ; 
And,  to  say  truth,  it  had  been  fidily  eam*d. 

XL. 
Beddes  the  minsters  and  underlings, 

yrho  must  be  courteous  to  the  accredited 
Diplomatists  of  rather  wavering  kings. 

Until  their  royal  riddle's  folly  read. 
The  very  clerks, — those  somewhat  dirty  springs 

Of  office,  or  the  house  of  office,  fed 
By  foul  corruption  into  streams, — even  they 
Were  hardly  rude  enough  to  earn  their  pay : 

XLL 
And  insolence  no  doubt  is  what  they  arc 

Employ'd  for,  since  it  is  their  daily  labour. 
In  the  dear  offices  of  peace  or  war ;  [neighbour, 

And  should  you  doubt,  pray  ask  of  your  next 
When  fbr  a  passport,  or  some  other  bar 

To  freedom,  he  applied  (a  grief  and  a  bore), 
If  he  found  not  this  spawn  of  taxbom  riches. 
Like  lap-dogs,  the  least  civil  sons  of  b s. 

XLIL 
But  Juan  was  received  with  much  *<  empressement :" — 

These  phrases  of  refinement  I  must  borrow 
From  our  next  neighbours'  land,  where,  like  a  chess- 
man, 
*  There  is  a  move  set  down  for  joy  or  sorrow, 
Not  only  in  mere  talking,  but  the  press.    Man 

In  islands  is,  it  seems,  downright  and  thorough. 
More  than  on  continents— as  if  the  sea 
(See  Billingsgate)  made  even  the  tongue  more  free. 

XLHL 
And  yet  the  British  *<  Damme  "  's  rather  Attic, 

Tour  continental  oaths  are  but  incontinent. 
And  turn  on  things  which  no  aristocratic 

Spirit  would  name,  and  therefore  even  I  won't  anent  > 
This  subject  quote ;  u  it  would  be  schismatic 

In  politesse,  and  have  a  sound  affronting  in 't : 
But  **  Damme" 's  quite  ethereal,  though  too  daring— 
Platonic  blasphemy,  the  soul  of  swearing. 

XLIV. 
For  downright  rudeness,  ye  may  stay  at  home  ; 

For  true  or  false  politeness  (and  scarce  that 
Now)  you  may  cross  the  blue  deep  and  white  foam — 

The  first  the  emblem  (rarely  though)  of  what 
Tou  leave  behind,  the  next  of  much  you  come 

To  meet     However,  'tis  no  time  to  chat 
On  general  topics :  poems  must  confine 
Themselves  to  unity,  like  this  of  mine. 

>  "  Anent "  was  r  Scotch  phrase  meaning  "  eoncerninc " 
—  *'  with  regard  to:'*  It  has  been  made  English  by  the 
Scotch  novels ;  and.  as  the  Frendiman  said,  "  U  it  be  molt 
ought  to  be  English/* 

*  [ **  Oh,  theie  flaws,  and  starts, 

(Impostors  to  true  fear,)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story,**  &c —  Macbetk.\ 

^  **  Drapery  Misses.'*  — Tlils  term  Is  probably  any  thing 
now  but  a  mystery.  It  was,  however,  almost  so  to  me  when 
I  first  returned  from  the  Kast  in  1811—1812.  It  means  a 
pretty,  a  high-liom,  a  Cuhionable  young  female,  well  In- 
structed by  her  friends,  and  furnished  by  her  milliner  with  a 


XLY. 
In  the  great  worid,— which,  being  interpreted, 

Meaneth  the  west  or  worst  end  of  a  city. 
And  about  twice  two  thousand  people  bred 

By  no  means  to  be  very  wise  or  witty. 
But  to  sit  up  while  others  lie  in  bed. 

And  look  down  on  the  universe  with  pity, — > 
Juan,  as  an  inveterate  patrician. 
Was  well  received  by  persons  of  condition. 

XLVL 
He  was  a  bachelor,  which  is  a  matter 

Of  import  both  to  virgin  and  to  bride. 
The  former  *s  hymeneal  hopes  to  flatter ; 

And  (should  she  not  hold  fkst  by  love  or  pride) 
*Tis  also  of  some  moment  to  the  latter : 

A  rib*k  a  thorn  in  a  wed  gallant's  side. 
Requires  decorum,  and  is  apt  to  double 
The  horrid  sin — and  what's  stiU  worse,  the  trouble. 

XLVn. 
But  Juan  was  a  bachelor — of  arts. 

And  parts,  and  hearts :  he  danced  and  sung,  and  had 
An  air  as  sentimental  as  Mozart's 

Softest  of  melodies ;  and  could  be  sad 
Or  cheerftil,  without  any  *'  flaws  or  starts,"  > 

Just  at  the  proper  time ;  and  though  a  lad. 
Had  seen  the  world — which  is  a  curious  sight. 
And  very  much  unlike  what  people  write. 

XLVIIL 
Fair  virgins  blush'd  upon  him ;  wedded  dames 

Bloom'd  also  in  less  transitory  hues ; 
For  both  ooounodities  dwell  by  the  Thames, 

The  painting  and  the  painted ;  youth,  ceruse, 
Against  his  heart  preferr'd  their  usual  clalmsa 

Such  u  no  gentleman  can  quite  refiise : 
Daughters  admired  his  dress,  and  pious  mothers 
Inquired  his  income,  and  if  he  had  brothers. 

XLDL 
The  milUners  who  fVunish  '*  drapery  Misses  "  * 

Throughout  the  season,  upon  speculation 
Of  pajrment  ere  the  honey-moon's  last  kisses 

Have  waned  into  a  crescent's  coruscation. 
Thought  such  an  opportunity  as  this  is, 

Of  a  rich  foreigner's  Jnltiatlnn, 
Not  to  be  overlook*d-^and  gave  such  credit. 
That  Aiture  bridegrooms  swore,  and  sigh'd,  and  paid  it 

L. 
The  Blues,  that  tender  tribe,  who  sigh  o'er  sonnets. 

And  wiUi  the  pages  of  the  last  Seview 
Line  the  interior  of  their  heads  or  .bonnets, 

Advanced  in  all  their  asure's  highest  hue : 
They  talk'd  bad  French  or  Spanish,  and  upon  its 

Late  authors  ask'd  him  for  a  hint  or  two ; 
And  which  was  softest,  Russian  or  Castilian  ? 
And  whether  in  his  travels  he  saw  Dion  ? 


wardrobe  upon  credit,  to  be  repaid,  when  married,  by  the 
hmtbemd.  The  riddle  was  first  read  to  me  by  a  voung  and 
pretty  heiress,  on  my  praising  the  "  drapery  "  of  the  "  im- 
tockered''  but  '*  pretty  virginities  **  (Uke  Mrs.  Anne  Page)  of 
the  tMem  day,  which  lias  now  been  some  years  yesterday :  she 
assured  me  that  the  thing  was  common  in  London  ;  and  as 
her  own  thousands,  and  blooming  looks,  and  rich  simplicity 
of  array,  put  any  suspicion  in  her  own  case  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, 1  confess  1  gave  some  credit  to  the  allcKntion.  If  necei- 
sary,  authorities  might  be  cited  ;  in  tvhirh  case  I  could  quote 
botn  **  drapery  "  and  the  wearers.  Let  us  hop«,  however, 
that  it  is  now  obsolete. 
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LL 

Juan,  who  wss  a  little  fupcrfldal. 

And  not  in  literature  a  great  Dniwcansir, 

Examined  by  this  learned  and  especial 

Jury  of  matrons,  scarce  knew  what  to  answer  t 

His  duties  warlike,  loving  or  oiBdal, 
His  steady  application  as  a  dancer. 

Had  kept  him  from  the  brink  of  Hippocrene, 

Which  now  he  found  was  blue  instead  of  green. 

Ln. 

However,  he  replied  at  haiard,  with 

A  modest  confidence  and  calm  assurance. 

Which  lent  his  learned  lucubrations  pith. 
And  psss'd  for  arguments  of  good  endurance. 

That  prodigy,  Miss  Araminta  Smith 
(Who  at  sixteen  translated  *'  Hercules  Furcns** 

Into  as  ftirious  English),  with  her  best  look. 

Set  down  his  sayings  in  her  common-place  book. 

LIIL 
Juan  knew  several  languages — as  well 

He  might — and  brought  them  up  with  skill,  in  time 
To  save  his  fiune  with  each  accomplish'd  belle. 

Who  still  regretted  that  he  did  not  rhyme. 
There  wanted  but  this  requisite  to  swell 

His  qualities  (with  them)  into  sublime  : 
Lady  Fltx-Frisky,  and  Miss  Mcvia  Mannish, 
Both  long*d  extremely  to  be  sung  in  Spanish. 

LIV. 
However,  he  did  pretty  well,  and  was 

Admitted  as  an  aspirant  to  all 
The  coteries,  and,  as  in  Banquo's  ^ass. 

At  great  assemblies  or  in  parties  small, 
He  saw  ten  thousand  living  authors  pass. 

That  being  about  their  average  numeral ; 
Also  the  eighty  **  greatest  living  poets,*' 
As  every  paltzy  magasine  can  show  t<*«. 

LV. 
In  twice  five  years  the  "greatest  living  poet," 

Like  to  the  champion  in  the  flsty  ring, 
Ts  call*d  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it. 

Although  *tis  an  imaginary  thing. 
Even  I — albeit  I*m  sure  I  did  not  know  it. 

Nor  sought  of  foolscap  sulgects  to  be  king,— 
Was  reckon'd  a  considerable  time, 
The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme. 

LTI. 
But  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Faliero 

My  Ldpsic,  and  my  Mount  Saint  Jean  seems  Cain :  ^ 
*'  La  Belle  Alliance**  of  dunces  down  at  sero, 

Now  that  the  Lion  *s  fiill*n,  may  rise  again : 
But  I  will  flUl  at  least  as  fell  my  hero ; 

Nor  reign  at  all,  or  as  a  monarch  reign ; 
Or  to  some  lonely  isle  of  gaolers  go. 
With  turncoat  Southey  for  my  turnkey  Lowe. 

Lvn. 

Sir  Walter  relgn*d  before  me  ;  Moore  and  Campbell 
Before  and  alter;  but  now  grown  more  holy, 


1  [Sm  ONli,  p.  339.] 
*  [Some  Reviewer  had 


beitowed  the  tide  of  '*  a  Moral 
B/ron  '*  on  Mr.  Bryan  Procter,  author  of  "  Dramatic 
Sketches,'*  &c.  Ac.  all  published  under  the  name  of  **  Barry 
ComwalL**] 

s  [See  mti,  p.  61A.] 

*  CThe  Biographical  Dictionary  saya,  — "  Belni;  in  dcIU 
cate  health,  he  was  induced  to  try  the  cliioMto  of  Italy,  where 


The  Mnaes  upon  Sion*s  hill  must  ramble 
With  poeta  almost  Clergymen,  or  wliotir  ; 

And  Fegasus  has  a  psalmodjc  amble 
Beneath  the  very  Beversnd  Bowley  Foiwity, 

Who  shoes  the  glorious  animal  with  stilts* 

A  modem  Andent  Pistol  —  by  the  hilts  f 

LVin. 
StiU  he  excels  that  artiiicial  hard 

Labourer  in  the  same  vineyard,  though  the  vine 
Yields  him  but  vinegar  for  his  rewaid,  ^- 

That  neutralised  duU  Doras  of  the  Nine ; 
That  swarthy  Sporus^  neither  man  nor  beitl ; 

That  ox  of  verse,  who  piou^  for  ev«nr  line:  — 
Cambyacs*  roaring  Romans  beat  at  least 
The  howling  Hebrews  of  Gybele's  priest  — 

LDL 
Then  there  *s  my  gentle  Euphues ;  who^  they  Mgr, 

Sets  up  for  being  a  sort  of  mora/  me ;  ^ 
Hell  find  it  rather  difficult  some  day 

To  turn  out  both,  or  either,  it  may  be. 
Some  persons  think  that  Coleridge  hath  the  sway ; 

And  Wordsworth  has  supporters,  two  or  three ; 
And  that  deep-mouth'd  Boeotian  **  Savage  Landor  "  i 
Has  taken  for  a  swan  rogue  Southey**  gander. 


o 


John  Keats,  who  was  kill*d  off  by  one  critique^ 
Just  as  he  really  promis'd  something  great. 

If  not  intelligible,  without  Greek 

Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late. 

Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to 
Poor  fellow  1  His  was  an  untoward  fiite ; 

*T  is  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  partide,  ^ 

Should  let  itself  be  snuiT'd  out  by  an  article. 

LXI. 
The  list  grows  long  of  live  and  dead  pretenden 

To  that  which  none  will  gain — or  none  will 
The  conqueror  at  least ;  who,  ere  Time  renders 

His  last  award,  will  have  the  long  grass  grow 
Above  his  burnt-out  brain,  and  sapless  dnden. 

If  I  might  augur,  I  should  rate  but  low 
Their  chances ; — they  *re  too  numerous,  Uke  tbe  thirty 
Mock  tyrants,  when  Home's  annals  was*d  but  dirty. 


This  is  the  literary  kwer  empire^ 

Where  the  pnetoiian  bands  take  up  t2ke 

A  "dreadftd  trade,**  like  his  who  xgathen 
The  insolent  soldiery  to  soothe  and  flatter. 

With  the  same  feelings  as  you*d  coax  a  Tamplre« 
Now,  were  I  once  at  home,  and  in  good  satire* 

I*d  try  conclusions  with  those  Janisaries, 

And  show  them  what  an  intellectual  war  is. 

LXIIL 
I  think  I  know  a  trick  or  two,  would  turn 

Their  flanks ;  —  but  it  is  hardly  worth  ray  whlW, 
With  such  small  gear  to  give  myself  concern : 

Indeed  I  've  not  the  necessary  bile ; 


he  arrlTed  In  Korember,  1830,  and  died  to  the  Ibliowtes 
cember.    Hie  death  has  been  attributed  to  the 
critic* ;  but  it  wu.  In  fact,  owing  to  a  ooBsumpClve  __ 
of  long  ttanding."    Compare,  however,  amti^  p.  974.] 

*  **  Divina  particulum  aune.** 


C "Half-way  down 

Uangt  one  that  gathers  lamphfrc ;  draadfbl 
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My  natural  temper  li  mlly  aught  but  stern. 

And  even  my  Muse*i  irorrt  reproof*!  a  tmlle ; 
And  then  the  drops  a  brief  and  modem  curtsy, 
And  glides  away,  assured  she  nerer  hurts  ye. 

LXIT. 
My  Juan,  whom  I  left  In  deadly  peril 

Amongst  live  poets  and  blue  ladies,  past 
With  some  small  profit  through  that  Add  so  sterile. 

Being  tired  In  time,  and  neither  least  nor  last, 
Left  it  before  he  had  been  treated  very  ill ; 

And  hencelbrth  ftmnd  himself  more  gaily  class*d 
Amongst  the  higher  spirits  of  the  day. 
The  sun*s  true  son,  no  vapour,  but  a  ray. 

LXV. 
His  moms  he  pass'd  in  business — which  dissected, 

Was  like  all  business,  a  laborious  nothing 
That  leads  to  lassitude,  the  most  hifected 

And  Centaur  Nessus  garb  of  mortal  clothing,  ^ 
And  on  our  sofia  makes  us  lie  d^ected. 

And  talk  in  tender  horrors  of  our  loathing 
All  kinds  of  toil,  save  for  our  country's  good  — 
Which  grows  no  better,  though  'tis  time  it  should. 

LXVL 
His  afternoons  he  pass'd  in  visits  luncheons. 

Lounging,  and  boxing ;  and  the  twilight  hour 
In  riding  round  those  vegetable  puncheons      [flower 

Call'd  **  Parks,**  where  there  is  neither  fruit  nor 
Enough  to  gratify  a  bee's  slight  munchlngs ; 

But  after  all  it  is  the  only  "bower,"* 
(In  Moore's  phrase)  where  the  fkshionable  fidr 
Can  form  a  slight  acquaintance  with  (Mh  air. 

LXVIL 

Then  dress,  then  dinner,  then  awakes  the  world  I 
Then  glare  the  lamps,  then  whirl  the  wheels,  then 
roar 

Through  street  and  square  fiut  flashing  chariots  hurl'd 
Like  hamess'd  meteors ;  then  along  the  floor 

Chalk  mimics  painting;  then  fntoons  are  twiil'd ; 
Then  roll  the  brasen  thunders  of  the  door. 

Which  opens  to  the  thousand  happy  few 

An  earthly  paradise  of  *<  Or  Molu." 

LXYin. 
There  stands  the  noble  hostess,  nor  shall  sink 

With  the  three-thousandth  curtsy ;  there  the  waits. 
The  only  dance  which  teaches  girls  to  think,  * 

Makes  one  in  love  even  with  its  very  fkults. 
Saloon,  room,  hall,  o'erflow  beyond  their  brink. 

And  long  the  latest  of  arrlvab  halts, 
'Midst  royal  dukes  and  dames  condemn'd  to  dimb. 
And  gain  an  inch  of  staircase  at  a  time. 

LXIZ. 
Thrice  happy  he  who,  after  a  survey 

Of  the  good  company,  can  win  a  comer, 
A  door  that's  in  or  boudoir  out  of  the  way. 

Where  he  may  flx  himself  like  small  **  Jack  Homer," 
And  let  the  Babel  round  run  as  it  may. 

And  look  on  as  a  mourner,  or  a  scomer. 
Or  an  approver,  or  a  mere  spectator, 
Yawning  a  little  as  the  night  grows  later. 

But  this  won't  do,  save  by  and  by ;  and  he 
Who,  like  Don  Juan,  takes  an  active  share, 

>  •*  miu  Meueo  tlbi  texU  veocna"— Ovid.  EpUt  ix. 

*  [**  Come  to  me.  loTe,  I  *Te  wander'd  br, 

'T  !■  past  the  promiMd  hour : 
Come  to  mo,  lore,  the  twilight  star 
Shall  giiJde  thee  to  inj  bower."— Uooaa.] 


Must  steer  with  care  through  all  that  glittering  sea 
Of  gems  and  plumes  and  pearis  and  silks,  to  where 

He  deems  it  is  his  proper  place  to  be ; 
Dissolving  in  the  waits  to  some  soft  air. 

Or  proudlier  prancing  with  mercurial  skill. 

Where  Science  marshals  forth  her  own  quadrille. 


Or,  if  he  dance  not,  but  hath  higher  views 
Upon  an  heiress  or  his  neighbour's  bride. 

Let  him  take  care  that  that  which  he  pursues 
Is  not  at  once  too  palpably  descried. 

Full  many  an  eager  gentleman  oft  rues 

His  haste :  impatience  is  a  blundering  guide, 

Amongst  a  people  famous  for  reflection, 

Who  like  to  play  the  fool  with  circumspection. 

T.TXn. 
But,  if  you  can  contrive,  get  next  at  supper ; 

Or  if;  forestall'd,  get  opposite  and  ogle :  — 
Oh,  ye  ambrosial  moments  1  always  upper 

In  mind,  a  sort  of  sentimental  bogle,  * 
Which  sits  for  ever  upon  memory's  crupper. 

The  ghost  of  vanish'd  pleasures  once  in  vogue  !  HI 
Can  tender  souls  relate  the  rise  and  fldl 
Of  hopes  and  fears  which  shake  a  single  ball. 

Lxxm. 

But  these  precautionary  hints  can  touch 
Only  the  common  run,  who  must  pursue. 

And  watch,  and  ward ;  whose  plant  a  word  too  much 
Or  little  overturns ;  and  not  the  few 

Or  many  (for  the  number 's  sometimes  such) 
Whom  a  good  mien,  espedally  if  new. 

Or  (bme,  or  name,  for  wit,  war,  sense,  or  nonsense, 

Permits  whate'er  they  please,  or  did  not  long  sinca 

LXXIV. 
Our  herok  as  a  hero,  young  and  handsome. 

Noble,  rich,  celebrated,  and  a  stranger. 
Like  other  slaves  of  course  must  pay  his  ransom. 

Before  he  can  esoape  tnm  so  much  danger 
As  will  environ  a  conspicuous  man.     Some 

Talk  about  poetry,  and  "  rack  and  manger," 
And  ugliness,  disease,  as  toil  and  trouble ;  — 
I  wish  they  knew  the  life  of  a  young  noble. 

LXXY. 
They  are  young,  but  know  not  youth — it  is  antidpated ; 

Handsome  but  wasted,  rich  without  a  son ; 
Their  vigour  in  a  thousand  arms  is  dissipated ; 

Their  cash  comes  y^-om,  their  wealth  goes  to  a  Jew ; 
Both  senates  see  their  nightly  votes  participated 

Between  the  tyrant's  and  the  tribunes'  crew ; 
And  having  voted,  dined,  drank,  gamed,  and  whored. 
The  ihmily  vault  recdves  another  lord. 

LXXVI. 
"Where  Is  the  world?"  cries  Touug,  at  nghfy — & 
«*Whero 

The  world  in  which  a  man  was  bom  ?  **  Alas  I 
Where  is  the  worid  of  ei^^  years  past  7  'Twom  there 

1  look  for  it — 'tis  gone,  a  globe  of  glass  I 
Crack'd,  thiver'd,  vanish'd,  scarcely  gased  on,  ere 

A  silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering  mass. 
Statesmen,  chlefe,  orators,  queens,  patriots,  kings. 
And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wind's  wings. 

s  [See  amtk,  p.  4fi&] 

*  !!cotch  for  goblin. 

*  [Young  WM  more  than  eighty  frars  old  when  he  pub- 
lished hU  poem,  entitled  "  Kesl«natlon,"  ftc] 
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LXXVIL 
Where  is  Napoleon  the  Orand  ?   God  knows : 

Where  little  Castlereagh  7   The  devil  can  tell ; 
Where  Qrattuit  Curran,  Sheridan,  all  those 

Who  bound  the  bar  or  senate  in  their  spell  ? 
Where  is  the  unhappy  Queen*  with  aU  her  woes  ? 

And  where  the  Daughter,  whom  the  Isles  loved  well  7 
Where  are  those  martyr'd  saints  the  Five  per  Cents  7  > 
And  where— oh,  where  the  devil  are  the  Rents  7 

LXXVIIL 

Where's  Brummel?   DishU     Where *s   Long  Pole 

WeUesley?    Diddled.  [the  Third? 

Where's  Whitbread?    Bomilly?   Where's  GeoTge 

Where  is  his  will  ? >  (That's  not  so  soon  unriddled. ) 

And  where  is  **  Fum  **  the  Fourth,  our  *<  royal  bird  7  "  9 

Gone  down,  it  seems,  to  Scotland  to  be  fiddled 

Unto  by  Sawney's  violin,  we  have  heard : 
*'Caw  me,  caw  thee" — for  six  months  hath  been 

hatching 
This  scene  of  royal  itch  and  loyal  scratching. 

LXXIX. 
Where  is  Lord  This ?   And  where  my  Lady  That7 

The  Honourable  Mistresses  and  Misses  7 
Some  laid  aside  like  an  old  Opera  hat. 

Married,  unmarried,  and  remarried :  (this  is 
An  evolution  oft  performed  of  late.) 

Where  are  the  Dublin  shouts — and  London  hisses  7 
Where  are  the  GrenviUes  ?  Tum'd  as  usual    Where 
My  friends  the  Whigs  7   Exactly  where  they  were. 

LXXX. 
Where  are  the  Lady  Carolines  and  Franceses  7 

Divorced  or  doing  thereanent.     Ye  annals 
So  briUiant,  where  the  list  of  routs  and  dances  is, — 

Thou  Morning  Post,  sole  record  of  the  panels 
Broken  in  carriages,  and  all  the  phantasies 

Of  &shion, — say  what  streams  now  fill  those 
channels  7 
Some  die,  some  fly,  some  languish  on  the  Continent, 
Because  the  times  have  hardly  left  them  one  tenant 

LXXXL 
Some'who  once  set  their  caps  at  cautious  dukes. 

Have  taken  up  at  length  with  younger  brothers : 
Some  heiresses  have  bit  at  sharpers'  hooks : 

Some  maids  have  been  made  wives,  some  merely 
mothers; 
Others  have  lost  their  fresh  and  fUry  looks : 

In  short,  the  list  of  alterations  bothers. 
There  *s  little  strange  in  this,  but  something  strange  is 
The  unusual  quickness  of  these  common  changes. 

T.xxxn. 

Talk  not  of  seventy  years  as  age ;  in  seven 
I  have  seen  more  changes,  down  fh>m  monarchs  to 

1  [*•  I  am  ready  to  accept  the,  or  almoat  antr  mortga^  anj 
thing  to  ireC  oat  of  the  tremuloui  Funds  of  theee  oscillatory 
times.  There  will  be  a  war  somewhere,  no  doubt — and 
wherever  it  may  be,  the  Funds  will  be  alftcted  more  or  less ; 
so  praT  get  us  out  of  them  with  all  proper  expedition.  It  has 
been  the  burthen  of  mr  song  to  you  three  years  and  better, 
and  about  as  useful  as  better  counsels.**— Lord  B^^ron  to  Mr. 
Kinnaird,  Jan.  18.  18*23.] 

s  [The  old  story  of  the  will  of  George  L,  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  George  IL  No  such  calumny  was  erer  heard 
of  as  to  George  III. J 

s  [See  Moore's  "  Fum  and  Hum,  the  Two  Birds  of  Roy- 
alty.^* appended  to  his  **  Fudge  Family."] 

4  [The  Congress  at  Verona,  in  1823.    See  anti,  p.  ua] 

*  [**  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle 
I  would  teach  them  should  be  to  forswear  thin  potations,  and 
addict  themsclTes  to  sack."  —  Suaksp.    Henry  It'.] 

•  £**  Carpe  diem,  quiUm  minimum  credula  postcro.'* — Hon.] 


The  humblest  individual  under 
Than  might  sufllce  a  moderate  csntnry 

I  knew  that  nought  was  lasting,  hot  now 
Change  grows  too  changeable,  without 

Nought's  permanent  among  the  himiHi 

Except  the  Whigs  mot  getting  into  plaea^ 

ItXXXm. 
I  have  seen  Napoleon,  who  secm'd  qolto  a 

Shrink  to  a  Saturn.     I  have  seen  a  Doke 
(No  matter  which)  turn  politidan  staptder. 

If  that  can  well  be,  than  his  wooden  look. 
But  it  is  time  that  I  shouki  hoist  my  ••  bine 

And  sail  for  a  new  theme:  — Ihaveseen — 
To  see  it — the  king  hiss'd,  and  then  carest ; 
But  dont  pretend  to  settle  which  was  bcsL 

LXXZIY. 
I  have  seen  the  Landholders  without  a  lap — 

I  have  seen  Joanna  Southcote— I  have  ncn 
The  House  of  Commons  tum'd  to  a  taz-tnp — 

I  have  seen  that  sad  aflUr  of  the  lato  Qneen 
I  have  seen  crowns  worn  instead  of  a  fotitt  cap 

I  have  seen  a  Congress-*  doing  a&  that^ 
I  have  seen  some  nations  Uke  o'erioaded 
Kick  off  their  burthens — mranlng  the  high 


■  I 


LXZXY. 
I  have  seen  small  poets,  and  great  prosers»  and 

Interminable — not  eternal — speakers — 
I  have  seen  the  fimds  at  war  with  house  and  land^ 

I  have  seen  the  country  gentlemen  torn  siiaeakers — 
I  have  seen  the  people  ildden  o'er  like  sand 

By  slaves  on  horseback — I  have  seen  malt  liquors 
Exchanged  for  **  thin  potations  "^^y  John  Boll — 
I  have  seen  John  half  detect  himsdf  a  fooL  — 

LZZXVL 
But  **  carpe  diem,"  Juan,  **  carpe,  cvpe  1**^ 

To-morrow  sees  another  race  as  gay 
And  transient,  and  devour'd  by  the  same  haipj. 

**  Life 's  a  poor  pUyer,** — then  "plaj  oat  the 
Te  villains  I  **  and  above  aU  keep  a  sharp  eye 

Much  less  on  what  you  do  than  what  yon  aay 
Be  hypocritical,  be  cautious,  be 
Not  what  you  teem,  but  always  what  yon 


umviL 

But  how  shall  I  relate  in  other  cantos 
Of  what  befell  our  hero  in  the  land. 

Which  tb  the  common  cry  and  He  to  vaimft  ai 
A  moral  country  7    But  I  hold  my  hand 

For  I  disdain  to  write  an  Atalantis;' 
But  'tis  as  well  at  once  to  undcrstsiid, 

Tou  are  nof  a  moral  people,  and  yon  know  it. 

Without  the  aid  of  too  sincere  a  poet. 


,1 


f  [**  Out,  yon  rogot  I  play  out  the  pby.**' Heavy /Fl] 
•  [See  the  **  New  Atalantb.  or  Moaoln  and  Mamsan 
-   -  -  "    the 


several  Persons  of  Qualitj,'*  —  a  work  in  which 
thoress.  Mrs.  BCanli^.  mafcea  vtsrf  tnm  with  waamf 
gidshed  characters  of  ner  day.  WarbuitDD  calls  it  **  a 
book,  ftill  of  court  and  partj  scandal,  and  written  in  a  loos* 
effinninacx  of  strle  and  sentiment,  whJdi  well  salted  the  de- 
bauched taste  of  the  better  vulgar.**    Pope  alio  allndaa  to  U 


in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,'*~ 

"  As  UmgMAUUtmHi  shall  be  read. 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  ladjr's  bad. 
While  njmpbs  take  treats  or  asaicaatkui  elve. 
So  long  mj  honour,  name,  and  praise  shall  livaL** 

And  Swift,  in  his  ballad  on  **  Corinna:  "^ 

*'  Her  common-place  book  all  gallant  is ; 
Of  scandal  now  a  comuoopla— 
She  pours  it  out  in  .italrmfir, 
Or  memoirs  of  the  New  Utopia.**] 
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Lzxxym. 

Wliit  Juan  nw  tnd  anderweiit  tlull  be 
My  topic,  with  of  coarse  the  due  restriction 

Which  1ft  required  by  proper  courtesy ; 
And  reooUect  the  irork  is  only  fiction. 

And  that  I  ting  of  neither  mine  nor  me. 

Though  every  scribe,  in  some  slight  turn  of  diction, 

WUl  hint  alluskms  never  meant.     Ne'er  doubt 

2^— when  I  speak,  I  don't  Aiiil,  but  aptak  out. 

LTXXIX. 

AVhether  he  married  with  the  thixd  or  fourth 
Ofbpring  of  some  sage  husband-hunting  countess, 

Or  whether  with  some  virgin  of  more  worth 
(I  mean  in  Fortune's  matrimonial  bounties) 

He  took  to  regularly  peopling  Earth, 
Of  which  your  lawfiil  awful  wedlock  fount  Is,— 

Or  whether  he  was  taken  in  for  damages, 

For  being  too  excursive  in  his  homages,-— 

XC. 

Is  yet  within  the  unread  events  of  time. 

Thus  fiir,  go  forth,  thou  lay,  which  I  will  back 
Against  the  same  given  quantity  of  rhyme. 

For  being  u  much  the  subject  of  attack 
As  ever  yet  was  any  work  sublime. 

By  those  who  love  to  say  that  white  is  black. 
So  much  the  better  1 — I  may  stand  akme, 
Bnt  would  not  change  my  firee  thoughts  finr  a  throne. 


I9on  SvuLxt. 
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Or  all  the  barbarous  middle  ages,  that 
Which  ii  most  barbarous  is  the  middle  age 

Of  man :  it  is — I  really  scarce  know  what ; 
But  when  we  hover  between  fbol  and  sage. 

And  don't  know  Justly  what  we  would  be  at— 
A  period  something  like  a  printed  page. 

Black  letter  upon  foolscap,  while  our  hair 

Grows  grissled,  and  we  are  not  what  we  were ;  <— 

n. 

Too  old  for  youth,  — too  young,  at  thirty-five. 
To  herd  with  boys,  or  hoard  with  good  threescore,  — 

I  wonder  people  should  be  left  alive ; 
But  since  they  are,  that  epoch  is  a  bore : 

>  [Cantos  XII.,  XIII.,  and  XIV.  appeared  In  London,  in 
Kovamter,  1833.] 

*  [In  an  onDuhllshod  leCtar  to  Mr.  Douglai  Klnnalrd,  dated 
Genoa,  Jan.  18. 1823,  we  And  the  following  paiaage :  —  "  I  tntt 
economiae  and  do,  mm  I  hare  partly  prored  to  rem  bj  mj 
surplus  rerenue  of  18)9,  which  almost  equals  the  dttto  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (Tide  President's  Report  to  Con- 
cresi) ;  and  do  you  second  my  parsimony  by  Judicious  dls- 
DurMrments  of  what  Is  requisite,  and  a  moderate  liquidation. 
Also  make  an  investment  of  any  spare  moneys  as  may  render 
somA  usance  to  the  owner ;  because,  however  little,  *  every 
little  makes  a  mtckle,  *  as  we  of  the  north  say,  with  mora 
r«ason  tlian  rhymes  I  hope  that  you  have  all  receipts,  &c. 
arc.  kCt  and  acknowledgments  of  moners  paid  In  liquidation 
of  debts,  to  prevent  extortion,  and  hinder  the  fellows  from 
coming  twice,  of  which  they  would  be  capable,  particularly 
as  my  absence  i^ould  lend  a  pretext  to  the  pretension.  —  Tou 
will  perhaps  wonder  at  this  recent  and  furious  At  of  accumu- 
lation and  retrenchment ;  but  it  Is  not  so  unnatural.  I  am 
not  naturally  Mtenutlous,  although  once  careless,  and  ex- 

Cnsive  because  careless :  and  mr  most  extrav.igant  patsions 
ve  pretty  well  subsided,  as  it  is  time  they  should  on  the 


Love  lingers  still,  although  'twere  late  to  wive ; 

And  as  for  other  lore*  the  illusion's  o'er ; 
And  money,  that  most  pure  imagination. 
Gleams  only  through  the  dawn  of  its  creation.  * 


& 


O  Gold  1    Why  call  we  misers  miserable?  ^ 
Theirs  is  the  pleasure  that  can  never  paU ; 

Theirs  is  the  best  bower  anchor,  the  chain  cable 
Which  holds  fitft  other  pleasures  great  and  smalL 

Te  who  but  see  the  saving  man  at  table. 
And  scorn  his  temperate  board,  as  none  at  all. 

And  wonder  how  the  wealthy  can  be  sparing. 

Know  not  what  visions  spring  from  each  cheese-paring. 

IV. 
Love  or  lust  makes  man  sick,  and  wine  much  sicker ; 

AmMtion  rends,  and  gaming  gains  a  loss ; 
But  making  money,  slowly  first,  then  quicker, 

And  adding  still  a  little  through  each  cross 
(Which  wiU  come  over  things),  beats  love  or  liquor. 

The  gamester's  counter,  or  the  statesman's  dron, 
O  Gold  1  I  still  prefor  thee  unto  paper, 
Which  makes  bank  credit  like  a  bark  ot  v^Hmr. 

V. 
Who  hold  the  balance  of  the  world  ?    Who  reign 

O'er  congress,  whether  royalist  or  liberal  ? 
Who  rouse  the  shirtless  patriots  of  Spain  ?  *       [afl.) 

(That  make  old  Europe's  Journals  squeak  and  gibber 
Who  keep  the  world,  both  old  and  new,  in  pain 

Or  pleasure  ?   Who  make  politics  run  glibber  all  t 
The  shade  of  Buonaparte's  noble  daring  7  — 
Jew  Rothschild,  and  his  feUow-Chiistlan,  Baring. 

VL 
Those,  and  the  truly  liberal  Lafltte, 

Are  the  true  lords  of  Europe.     Every  loan 
Is  not  a  merely  speculative  hit, 

Bnt  seats  a  nation  or  upsets  a  throne. 
Bepublics  also  get  involved  a  bit ; 

Columbia's  stock  hath  holders  not  unknown 
On  'Change ;  and  even  thy  silver  soil.  Pern, 
Must  get  itself  disoocmted  by  a  Jew. 

VIL 
Why  call  the  miser  miserable  7  as 

I  said  before:  the  frugal  life  is  his, 
Which  in  a  saint  or  cynic  ever  was 

The  theme  of  praise :  a  hermit  would  not  miss 
Canonisation  for  the  self-same  cause. 

And  wherefore  blame  gaunt  wealth's  austerities  ? 
Because,  you  11  say,  nought  calls  for  such  a  trial ;  — 
Then  there's  more  merit  in  his  self-denial. 

very  verge  of  thirty-five.  I  alwavs  looked  to  about  thirty  aa 
the  banier  of  any  real  or  fierce  delight  in  the  passions,  and 
determined  to  work  them  out  in  the  younger  ore  and  better 
veins  of  the  mine ;  and  I  flatter  mrself  (perhaps)  that  I  have 
pretty  well  done  so,  and  now  the  aross  is  coming,  and  I  Jbeet 
lucre :  for  we  muat  love  something.  At  anv  rate,  then,  I 
have  a  passion  the  more,  and  thus  a  fieeling.  However,  it  la 
not  Ibr  mjTself;  b«it  I  should  like,  God  willing,  to  leave 
something  to  mr  relatives  more  than  a  mere  naniei  and 
besides  that,  to  be  able  to  do  good  to  others  to  a  greater 
extenL  If  nothing  else  will  do,  I  must  try  bread  and  water  ; 
which,  by  the  way,  are  Tery  nourishing  and  suffldent,  if  good 
of  their  kind."] 

s  [BofWiLL.  **  I  have  beard  old  Mr.  Sheridan  maintain, 
with  much  ingenuity,  that  a  complKe  miser  is  a  happy  man : 
araiser  who  gives  himself  wholly  to  the  one  passion  of  saving.** 
— JoRNSOM.  "  That  is  flying  In  die  face  of  all  the  world, 
who  have  called  an  avaricious  man  a  mtser,  because  he  is 
miserable.  No,  sir;  a  man  who  both  spends  and  saves 
mon^y  Is  the  happiest  m.nn,  because  he  has  both  eqloymenta.'* 
^SoMweU,  voL  viL  p.  17-1.,  edit.  1S35.] 

*  The  Descamlsados. 
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vnL 

He  b  your  only  poet ; — peadoo,  pure. 

And  tparkllng  on  from  heap  to  liesp,  displays, 

Bu9et»*dt  the  ore,  of  which  mare  hopn  aUure 
Nations  athwart  the  deep :  the  golden  rays 

Flash  np  in  ingots  ftxMn  the  mine  obscore ; 
On  him  the  diamond  poois  its  brilliant  Uaae ; 

While  the  mild  emerald's  beam  shades  down  the  dies 

Of  other  stones,  to  soothe  the  miser's  eyes. 


The  lands  on  either  side  are  his :  the  ship 
From  Ceylon,  Inde,  or  ftir  Cathay  1,  unloads 

For  him  the  fragrant  produce  of  each  trip ; 
Beneath  his  cars  of  Ceres  groan  the  roads. 

And  the  Tine  blushes  like  Aurora's  lip ; 
His  very  oellan  might  be  kings'  abodes; 

'While  he,  despising  every  sensual  call. 

Commands — the  intellectual  lord  of  alL 


Perhaps  he  hath  great  projects  in  his  mind. 
To  build  a  college,  or  to  found  a  race,* 

A  hoq»ital,  a  church,  — and  leave  bdiind 
Some  dome  surmounted  by  his  meagre  flice : 

Perhaps  he  Ikin  would  liberate  mankind 

Even  with  the  very  ore  which  makes  them  base; 

Perhaps  he  would  be  wealthiest  of  his  nation. 

Or  revel  in  the  joys  of  calculation. 


But  whether  all,  or  each,  or  none  of  these 
May  be  the  hoarder's  principle  of  action. 

The  fool  will  call  such  mania  a  disease :  — 
What  is  his  own.  9  Go — look  at  each  transaction, 

Wars,  revels,  loves — do  these  bring  men  more  ease 
Than  the  mere  plodding  throu^  eadli "  vulgar 
fraction?" 

Or  do  they  benefit  mankind  ?     Lean  miser  I 

Let  spendthrifts*  heirs  inquire  of  yours — who's  wiser  ? 


How  beauteous  are  rouleaus  I  how  charming  chests 
Containing  ingots^  bags  of  dollars,  coins 

(Not  of  old  victors,  all  whose  heads  and  crests 
Weigh  not  the  thin  ore  where  their  visage  shines. 

But)  of  fine  undlpt  gold,  where  dully  rests 

Some  likeness,  which  the  glittering  cirque  confines, 

Of  modem,  reigning,  sterling,  stupid  stamp :  — 
I  ready  money  i$  Aladdin's  lamp. 


1  [China.] 

*  [**  Die,  and  fludow  a  ooUege,  or  a  cat.'* — Pont.] 

*  [**  Lore  miet  the  ooart,  the  camp,  the  grorap 

And  men  below,  and  sainU  above. 

And  love  ia  hearcn,  and  heaven  U  love.** 

Lay  qftke  Last  MhutreL] 

*  [Mr.  Malthos  tdla  as,  that  the  way  to  reduce  oar  poor- 
rates  is  to  persoada  the  lower  orders  to  oontinenoe ;  to  dis- 
oottrage  them,  as  much  as  possible,  from  marrying  {to  preach 
weddinff-sermooa  to  them.  If  they  will  marry,  upoo  the 
immorality  of  breeding, — that  being  a  loxary  reserved  only 
for  those  who  can  afford  it ;  and  if  thej  will  persist  In  so 
improper  and  Immoral  a  practice,  after  so  solemn  and  w^- 
timed  a  warning,  to  leave  them  to  the  punishment  of  severe 
want,  and  rigidly  deny  ail  parish  assistance.  No  public 
relief  is  to  be  given  to  the  starring  infant ;  it  is  worth  nothing 
to  sodcCy,  for  its  place  will  be  presently  supplied,  and  sodety, 
therefore,  has  no  Airther  business  than  to  nang  the  mother. 
If  she  should  shorten  the  suiftrlngs  of  her  babe  rather  thui 
see  it  die  of  want.  The  rich  are  to  be  called  upon  for  no 
sacrifices  i  nothing  more  Is  required  of  them,  than  that  thejr 
should  harden  their  hearts.  That  we  may  not  be  suspected 
of  exaggerating  the  detestable  hard-heartcdness  of  bis  system, 
we  present  it  in  his  own  language.—  Soutuby.J 


zm. 

**  Love  rales  the  camp,  the  eout^  the 


Is  heaven,  and  heaven  Is  kfc :  ** — so 
Which  ft  were  rather  dUBcoit  to  prove 

(A  tiling  with  poetry  In  gcoeni  hagnl). 
Periiapa  there  may  be  aomcthlng  in  **the  grove,* 

At  least  It  fhymss  to  ••kifc:  *  but  IIb  pivpatv 
To  doubt  (no  less  than  landtords  of  their  reotal) 
If  "courts  "and  '*eampa'*  be  quite  so 


But  if  Love  don't,  Ca$k  does,  and  Gash  ahme : 
Cash  rules  the  grove,  and  feQs  It  too  besides ; 

Without  cash,  camps  were  thin,  and  courts 
Without    cash,   Malthns   tdls  you — 

So  Cash  rules  Love  the  ruler,  00  his  own      [faridea. 
High  gioond,  as  virgin  Cynthia  sways  the  tides 

And  as  for  *■  Heaven  being  Lore,*  why  not  say 

Is  wax  ?    Heaven  is  not  Love^  *tls  Matrlmoay 


I  ■ 


0= 


Is  not  a&  love  prohibited  whatever. 

Excepting  marriage  ?  whidi  is  love,  no  doubt. 
After  a  sort ;  but  somehow  people  never  [< 

With  the  same  thougjit  the  two  woids  have  help*d 
Love  may  exist  with  marriage,  and  tkomU  ever. 

And  marriage  also  may  exist  without ; 
But  love  mmM  bans  is  both  a  sin  and  shune. 
And  ought  to  go  by  quite  another  name. 


[ 


Now  if  the  "court,*  and  «camp^"  and 
Becndted  aD  with  constant  married 

Who  never  ooveted  thdr  ndghbonrls  lot, 
Isay  lAof  line ^  a  lapsus  of  the  pen;  — 

Strange  too  in  my  **buon  camerado**  Scott, 
So  celebrated  for  his  morals,  when 

My  Jeffrey  hdd  him  up  as  an  example  * 

Tome;  —  of  which  these  morals  are  a  sample. 


il 


I 
il 


Wen,  if  I  dont  succeed,  I  kam  soceeeded. 
And  that^  enough ;  succeeded  In  my  yootli. 

The  only  time  when  much  success  Is  needed : 
And  my  success  produced  what  I,  In  sooth. 

Cared  most  about ;  It  need  not  now  be  pleaded— 
Whate'er  it  was,  "twsa  mine ;  I*ve  paid.  In  truth* 

Of  late,  the  penalty  of  such  sucoesi^ 

But  have  not  learn'd  to  wish  it  any  lessi 

*  C**  Wehare bo ootioB Chat  Lord  Byroo  bad anymiKfaieroae 
intention  ia  these  pabMcatloos.  and  readily  aeqolK  him  of  aaj 
wish  to  corrupt  tae  morala,  or  tmnalr  the  happlDesB  of  hM 
readers ;  but  ft  is  oar  dnqr  to  s^,  teat  mnch 
published  appears  to  us  to  hsTe  this  tendency.  Hoi 
to  this  is  the  system,  or  the  tenner,  of  the  great 
Warerley.    Wtth  all  his  anrivalied  power  oTtnTi 

Judgment,  of  patlma  and  pleasantry,  tiM  teoour  of  his 

ments  is  uniformly  generoos.  Indulgent,  and  good-hooMNDvA: 
and  so  remote  frbm  the  btttemess  of  misanthropy,  that  b« 
nerer  indulges  in  sarcasm,  and  •careely.  In  say  case,  i  mjaa 
his  raorrimcBt  so  Ihr  as  derisioo.  But  the  pecaUartty  by 
which  he  stands  OMStbroodlr  and  proodly  distincnisbed 
Lord  ByroQ  is,  that  beginning,  as  he  fineqoMtqr  does, 
some  Indlcroos  or  safirical  thnae,  Jm  never  fhUa  to  raiaa 
of  it  some  feelings  of  a  geoeroua  or  gcnde  Uad.  and  to 
bjr  exciting  our  tender  pity,  or  den  respect,  for  tlioae 
indlriduals  or  classes  of  persons  wlio  iismiiA  at  first  to 
brought  00  the  stage  Ibr  our  mere  sport  and  amoti 
thus  making  the  ludicroasitarifsabserTlent  to  the 
benerolence — and  tncukating,  at  erery  tarn,  ami  aatlie 
end  and  result  of  all  his  trials  and  experhnents,  tlie  lo««  of 
our  kind,  and  th«  duty  and  delight  of  a  eordial  and  fmuiae 
sympathy  with  the  Joys  and  sorrows  of  every  condSbon  ot 
men.**— JirrasT,  As  Me  EdnUmrgk  itf*ww>br  lOS.] 
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xvra. 

That  suit  in  Claaicaj, — which  tome  persons  plead 
In  an  appeal  to  the  unhorn,  whom  they, 

In  the  faith  of  their  proereative  creed. 
Baptise  posterity,  or  future  day, — 

To  me  seems  but  a  dubious  kind  of  reed 
To  lean  on  for  support  in  any  way ; 

Since  odds  are  that  posterity  will  know 

No  more  of  them,  than  they  of  her,  I  trow. 


Why,  I*m  posterity — and  so  are  you  r 
And  whom  do  we  remember  7   Not  a  hundred. 

Were  every  memory  written  down  all  true, 
The    tenth   or   twentieth  name  would  be  but 
blunder'd ; 

Even  Plutarch*s  Lives  have  but  plck*d  out  a  few. 
And  *gainst  those  few  your  annalists  have  thunder'd ; 

And  Mitfonl  ^  in  the  nineteenth  century 

Gives,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  old  Greek  the  lie.' 


Good  people  all,  of  every  degree, 

Te  gentle  readers  and  ungentle  writers. 

In  this  twelfth  Canto  *tis  my  wish  to  be 
As  serious  u  if  I  had  for  inditers 

Malthus  and  Wilberforce ;  — the  last  set  free 
The  Negroes,  and  is  worth  a  million  fighters ; 

While  Wellington  has  but  enskved  the  Whites, 

And  Malthus  does  the  thing  *galDst  which  he  writes. 


I*m  serious — so  are  all  men  upon  paper ; 

And  why  should  I  not  form  my  speculation. 
And  hold  up  to  the  sun  my  little  taper  ?  ^ 

Mankind  just  now  seem  wrapt  in  meditation 
On  constitutions  and  steam-boats  of  vapour ; 

While  sages  write  against  all  procreation, 
Unless  a  man  can  calculate  his  means 
Of  feeding  brats  the  moment  his  wife  weans. 

XXJL 
That  *8  noble  1  That's  romantic  !  For  my  part, 

I  think  that  **Fhllo.genitivenesf  **  is— . 
(Now  here 's  a  word  quite  after  my  own  heart. 

Though  there 's  a  shorter  a  good  deal  than  this. 
If  that  politeness  set  it  not  apart ; 

But  I  *m  resolved  to  say  nought  that's  amiss)— 
I  say,  methinks  that  **  FhUo-genitiveness  "< 
Might  meet  ft^om  men  a  little  more  forgiveness. 

xxm. 

And  now  to  business.  — O  my  gentle  Juan  I 
Thou  art  in  London — in  that  pleasant  place. 

Where  every  kind  of  mischief 's  daily  brewing. 
Which  can  await  warm  youth  in  its  wUd  race. 

*T  is  true,  that  thy  career  is  not  a  new  one ; 
Thou  art  no  novice  in  the  headlong  chase 

Of  early  life ;  but  this  is  a  new  land. 

Which  foreigners  can  never  understand. 

1  Sm  Mlefonl*s  Gre«ce.     **  Grada  Veraxr     Hia  great 

{>leaiure  coniitts  in  praising  tjrants,  abusing  Plutarch,  tpell- 
ng  oddly,  and  writing  quaintlf ;  and  what  Is  strange,  after 
all,  kU  is  the  beat  modem  history  of  Greece  In  any  language, 
and  he  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  modem  historians  whatso- 
erer.  Having  named  his  sins,  it  is  but  fslr  to  state  his  rirtues 
—learning,  labour,  research,  wrath,  and  partiality.  I  call 
the  latter  Tirtues  in  a  writer,  because  they  make  him  write  in 


*  C"  It  has  been,  lojurlouslr  for  him,  too  extensiTely  held 
among  modem  writers,  that  rlutarch  was  to  be  considered 
as  an  nistorlan  whose  authority  might  be  quoted  for  matters 
of  fact  with  the  same  confidence  as  that  of  Tliucydldes  or 
Xcnophon,  or  Cciar  or  Tacitus.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he 
undertakes  historical  discussion,  or,  relatlngdiflbrent  reports, 
leares  Judgment  on  them  to  his  reader.     When  truth  thus 


XXIV. 
What  with  a  small  dlvenity  of  climate. 

Of  hot  or  cold,  mercurial  or  sedate, 
I  oould  send  forth  my  mandate  like  a  prima 

Upon  the  rest  of  Europe's  social  state ; 
But  thou  art  the  most  difficult  to  rhyme  at. 

Great  Britain,  which  the  Muse  may  penetrate. 
All  countries  have  their  **  Lions,**  but  in  thee 
There  is  but  one  superb  menagerie. 

XXV. 

But  I  am  sick  of  politics.     Begin, 

**  Paulo  Minora.  **  Juan,  undecided 
Amongst  the  paths  of  being  **  taken  in,** 

Above  the  ice  had  like  a  skater  glided : 
When  tired  of  play,  he  iUrted  without  sin 

With  some  of  those  fiii  creatures  who  have  prided 
Themselves  on  innocent  tantalisation, 
And  hate  all  vice  except  its  reputation. 

XXVL 
But  these  are  few,  and  in  the  end  they  make 

Some  devilish  escapade  or  stir,  which  shows 
That  even  the  purest  people  may  mistake 

Their  way  through  virtue's  primrose  paths  of  snows ; 
And  then  men  stare,  as  if  a  new  ass  spake 

To  Balaam,  and  from  tongue  to  ear  o'erflows 
Quicksilver  small  talk,  ending  (if  you  note  it) 
With  the  kind  world's  amen — **  Who  would  have 
thought  it  7  " 

xxvn. 

The  little  Leila,  with  her  orient  eyes. 

And  taciturn  Asiatic  disposition, 
(Which  saw  all  western  things  with  small  surprise, 

To  the  surprise  of  people  of  condition. 
Who  think  that  novelties  are  butterflies 

To  be  pursued  u  food  for  Inanition,) 
Her  charming  figure  and  romantic  history 
Became  a  kind  of  ihshionable  mystery. 

XXVUL 
The  women  much  divided — u  b  usual 

Amongst  the  sex  in  little  things  or  great     [all — 
Think  not,  fiUr  creatures,  that  I  mean  to  abuse  you 

I  have  always  liked  you  better  than  I  sUte : 
Since  I  've  grown  moral,  still  I  must  accuse  you  all 

Of  being  apt  to  talk  at  a  great  rate ; 
And  now  there  was  a  general  sensation 
Amongst  you,  about  Leila's  education. 


In  one  point  only  were  you  settled — and 

You  had  reason  ;  t  was  that  a  young  child  of  grace. 

As  beautlAil  as  her  own  native  land. 
And  for  away,  the  last  bud  of  her.  race, 

Howe'er  our  friend  Don  Joan  might  command 
Himself  for  five,  four,  three,  or  two  years'  space. 

Would  be  much  better  taught  beneath  the  eye 

Of  peeresses  whose  follies  had  run  dry. 

appears  his  object,  his  matter  li  valiuble  for  the  historian. 
But  generally  to  do  Justice  to  his  great  work,  his  Lives, 
apparently  It  should  be  considered  that,  nest  at  least  to 
panegyric  of  his  nation,  example,  political  and  moral,  was  hit 
purptMe,  more  than  historical  inrormatioo.  Little  scrupuioua 
as  he  has  shown  himself  about  transactions  the  most  public, 
oooceming  wliich  he  often  contradicts,  without  reserve  or 
apology,  not  only  the  highest  authorities,  but  even  himself,  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would  scrutinise  with  great 
soUdtode  the  testimonies  to  private  anecdote*,  if  even  he  does 
not  sometimes  indulge  his  invention."  —  Mirroao.] 

*  [**  Thus  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun. 

And  hold  their  farthing  candles  to  the  sun.'*— Youno.] 
<  [Fhilo-progenitiveness.     bpursheim  and  Gall  discover 
the  organ  or  this  name  in  a  bump  behind  the  ears,  and  lay  it 
la  remarkably  developed  In  the  bull.] 
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0  first  there  was  a  generous  emolatloii. 
And  then  there  was  a  general  competition, 

V)  undertake  the  orphan's  educatioa. 
As  Juan  was  a  person  of  condition, 

t  had  heen  an  aApnt  on  this  oocaaion 
To  talk  of  a  subscription  or  petition ; 

(ut  sixteen  dowagers,  ten  unwed  she  sages, 

Vhose  tale  belongs  to  **  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,' 


«tt 


Lnd  one  or  two  sad,  separate  wiTes,  without 
A  fruit  to  bloom  upon  their  withering  bough — 

Scggcd  to  bring  «p  the  little  girl,  and  "on/,**  — 
For  that  *s  the  phrase  that  setUes  all  things  now, 

Jcaning  a  Tirgin's  first  Uuah  at  a  rout. 
And  all  her  points  as  thorough-bred  to  show : 

ind  I  assure  you,  that  like  virgin  honey 

Tastes  their  first  season  (mostly  if  they  have  money). 

XXXIL 
Flow  all  the  needy  honourable  misters. 

Each  out-at-elbow  peer,  or  desperate  dandy. 
The  watchfkil  mothers,  and  the  careful  sisters, 

(Who,  by  the  by,  when  clever,  are  more  handy 
At  making  matches,  where  *<  't  Is  gold  that  glisters,** 

Than  their  he  relatives,)  like  files  o*er  candy 
Buss  round  **  the  Fortune  **  with  their  busy  battery. 
To  turn  her  head  with  waltzing  and  with  flattery  1 

YTTTTT 

Each  aunt,  each  cousin,  hath  her  speculation ; 

Nay,  married  dames  will  now  and  then  discover 
Such  pure  disinterestedness  of  passion, 

I  've  known  them  court  an  heiress  for  their  lover. 
**  T|ntsne !  **  >  Such  the  virtues  of  high  station, 

Even  in  the  hopeful  Isle,  whose  outlet  *8  **  Dover  1*' 
While  the  poor  rich  wretch,  olQcct  of  these  cares. 
Has  cause  to  wish  her  sire  had  had  male  heirs. 

ZXXIY. 
Some  are  soon  bagg*d,  and  some  r^ect  three  doien. 

'T  is  fine  to  see  them  scattering  refusals 
And  wild  dismay  o*er  every  angry  cousin 

(Friends  of  the  party),  who  b^n  accusals. 
Such  as — **  Unless  Miss  (Blank)  meant  to  have  chosen 

Poor  Frederick,  why  did  she  accord  perusals 
To  his  billets  ?   Why  waits  with  him  ?   Why,  I  pray, 
Look  yes  last  night,  and  yet  say  tio  to-day  ? 


XXXY. 

*<  Why  ?  — ^Why  ?  —  Besides,  Fred  really  was  attached ; 

'T  was  not  her  fortune — he  has  enough  without : 
The  time  will  come  she  *ll  wish  that  she  had  snatch*d 

So  good  an  opportunity,  no  doubt :  — 
But  the  old  marchioness  some  plan  had  hatch'd. 

As  1*11  tell  Aurea  at  to-morrow's  rout : 
And  after  all  poor  Frederick  may  do  better — 
Pray  did  you  see  her  answer  to  his  letter  7" 

XXXVI. 

Smart  uniforms  and  sparkling  coronets 
Are  8pum*d  in  turn,  until  her  turn  arrives. 

After  male  loss  of  time,  and  hearts,  and  bets 
Upon  the  sweepstakes  for  substantial  wives  ; 

And  when  at  last  the  pretty  creature  gets 

Some  gentleman,  who  fights,  or  writes,  or  drives. 

It  soothes  the  awkward  squad  of  the  rejected 

To  find  how  very  badly  she  selected. 

I  [M  Tant«ne  animit  coele*Ubus  ine  !**—  Virg.] 


For  sometimes  they  accept  some  kng 

Worn  out  with  importunity ;  or  fidl 
(But  here  perhaps  the  instances  are  fewer) 

To  the  lot  of  him  who  scarce  pursued  at  alL 
A  hasy  widower  tum*d  of  forty  *s  sore  > 

(If  *tis  not  vain  ezamplea  to  recall) 
To  draw  a  high  prin :  now,  howe'er  he  got  ber,  I 
See  nou^t  more  strange  in  this  than  t*  other  lottery. 


I,  for  my  part — (one  •*  modem  inatanoe' 
«  True,  tis  a  pity— pity  tis,  tis  true") 

Was  chosen  from  out  an  amatory  score. 
Albeit  my  years  were  leas  discreet  than  few  5 

But  though  I  also  had  refonn*d  before 

Those  became  ooe  who  sooo  were  to  be  tw«H 

1*11  not  gainsay  the  generous  public's  voice. 

That  the  young  lady  made  a  monstrous  duioe^ 


Oh,  pardon  my  digression — or  at  least 
Peruse  I  Tis  always  with  a  moral  end 

That  I  dissert,  like  grace  before  a  feast : 
For  like  an  aged  aunt  or  tiresome  friend, 

A  rigid  guardian,  or  a  sealous  priest. 
My  Muse  by  exhortation  means  to  mend 

All  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  most  places* 

Which  puts  my  Pegasus  to  thew  grave 


But  now  I*m  going  to  be  immoral ;  now 
I  mean  to  show  things  reaOy  as  they  are^ 

Not  u  they  ought  to  be :  for  I  avow. 

That  till  we  see  what's  what  in  fiu;t,  we're  tkr 

From  much  improvement  with  that  virtuous  plough 
Which  skims  the  suifoce,  leaving  scarce  a 

Upon  the  black  loam  long  manured  by  VIcc^ 

(Hily  to  keep  its  com  at  the  old  price. 
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But  first  of  little  LeUa  well  dispose; 

For  like  a  day-dawn  she  was  young  and  pure^ 
Or  like  the  old  comparison  of  snows. 

Which  are  more  pure  than  pleasant  to  be  suze. 
Like  many  people  every  body  knows^ 

Don  Juan  was  delighted  to  secure 
A  goodly  guardian  for  his  Infent  charge. 
Who  might  not  profit  much  by  being  at  large. 

XLIL 
Besides,  he  had  found  out  he  was  no  tutor 

(I  wish  that  others  would  find  out  the 
And  rather  wish'd  in  such  things  to  stand 

For  silly  wards  will  bring  their  guardians 
So  when  he  saw  each  ancient  dame  a  suitor 

To  make  his  little  wild  Asiatic  tame^ 
Consulting  **  the  Society  for  Yke 
Suppression,"  Lady  Pinchbeck  was  his  choloew 

xun. 

Olden  she  was — but  had  been  very  young; 

Virtuous  she  was — and  had  been,  I  believe ; 
Although  the  world  has  such  an  evil  tongue 

That but  my  chaster  ear  will  not  receive 

An  echo  of  a  syllable  that's  wrong ; 

In  fkct,  there's  nothing  makes  me  so  much 
As  that  abominable  tittle-tattle. 
Which  is  the  cud  eschew'd  by  human  cattle. 


*  Tills  Una  majr  puBsle  the  oonuneDtaton 
prcteat  geosratioo. 
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XLIV. 
MoreoTcr  Vrt  mnark'd  (and  I  wss  once 

A  slight  obienrer  in  a  modett  way), 
And  io  may  eTery  one  ezoept  a  dunce, 
I       That  ladies  in  their  youth  a  little  gay, 
'  Besides  their  knowledge  of  the  irorld,  and  sense 
Of  the  sad  consequence  of  going  astray, 
Are  wiser  in  their  warnings  'gainst  the  woe 
Which  the  mere  passionless  can  never  know. 

XLY. 
While  the  harsh  prude  indemnifies  her  virtue 

By  railing  at  the  unknown  and  envied  passion. 
Seeking  fiur  less  to  save  you  than  to  hurt  you. 

Or,  what's  still  worse,  to  put  you  out  of  fiishion,— 
The  kinder  veteran  with  calm  words  will  court  you. 

Entreating  you  to  pause  before  you  dash  on ; 
Expounding  and  illustrating  the  riddle 
Of  epic  Love's  beginning,  end,  and  middle. 

XLVL 
Now  whether  it  be  thus,  or  that  they  are  stricter. 

As  better  knowing  why  they  should  be  so, 
I  think  you'll  find  flrom  many  a  fiunily  picture, 

That  daughters  of  such  mothers  as  may  know 
The  world  by  experience  rather  than  by  lecture. 

Turn  out  much  better  for  the  Sroithfield  Show 
Of  vestals  brought  into  the  marriage  mart. 
Than  those  bred  up  by  prudes  without  a  heart 

XLVIL 
I  said  that  Lady  Pinchbeck  had  been  talk'd  about— 

As  who  has  not,  if  female,  young,  and  pretty  ? 
But  now  no  more  the  ghost  of  Scandal  stalk'd  about ; 

She  merely  was  deem'd  amiable  and  witty, 
And  several  of  her  best  bon-mots  were  hawk'd  about : 

Then  she  was  given  to  charity  and  pity, 
And  pass'd  (at  least  the  latter  years  of  UCb) 
For  being  a  most  exemplary  wife. 

ZLYIIL 
High  in  high  circles,  gentle  in  her  own. 

She  was  the  mild  reprover  of  the  young. 
Whenever — which  means  every  day »- they'd  shown 

An  awkward  inclination  to  go  wrong. 
The  quantity  of  good  she  did's  unknown. 

Or  at  the  least  would  lengthen  out  my  song : 
In  brief,  the  little  orphan  of  the  East 
Had  raised  an  interest  in  her,  which  increased. 

ZLDL 
Juan,  too,  was  a  sort  of  fiivourite  with  her. 

Because  she  thought  him  a  good  heart  at  bottom, 
A  little  spoil'd,  but  not  so  altogether ; 

'Which  was  a  wonder,  if  you  think  who  got  him, 
And  how  he  had  been  toss'd,  he  scarce  knew  whither : 

Though  this  might  ruin  others,  it  did  noi  him. 
At  leut  entirely — for  he  had  seen  too  many 
Changes  in  youth,  to  be  surprised  at  any. 

L. 
And  these  vicissitudes  tell  best  in  youth ; 

For  when  they  happen  at  a  riper  age. 
People  are  apt  to  blame  the  Fates,  forsooth. 

And  wonder  Providence  is  not  more  sage. 

>  ["  The  same  feeling  that  makes  the  people  of  France  wish 
to  keep  the  pictures  and  statues  of  other  nations,  must 
naturallr  make  other  nations  wish,  now  that  victory  is  on 
their  »iue,  to  return  those  articlot  to  the  lawful  uwnrr& 
According  to  my  feelings,  it  would  not  only  bo  u^juat  in  the 
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Adversity  is  the  first  path  to  truth : 

He  who  hath  proved  war,  storm,  or  woman's  rage. 
Whether  his  winters  be  eighteen  or  eighty, 
Hath  won  the  expericnoe  which  is  deem'd  so  weighty. 

IX 

How  tut  it  profits  is  another  matter.  — 

Our  hero  gladly  saw  his  little  charge 
Safe  with  a  lady,  whose  last  grown-up  daughter 

Being  long  married,  and  thus  set  at  larger 
Had  left  all  the  accomplishments  she  taught  her 

To  be  transmitted,  like  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge, 
To  the  next  comer ;  or — as  it  will  tell 
More  Muae^Uke — like  to  Cytherea's  shell. 

LIL 
I  call  such  things  transmission ;  for  there  is 

A  fioating  balance  of  accomplishment. 
Which  forms  a  pedigree  from  Miss  to  Miss, 

According  as  their  minds  or  backs  are  bent 
Some  waits ;  some  draw ;  some  fiithom  the  abyss 

Of  metaphysics ;  others  are  content 
With  music ;  the  most  moderate  shine  as  wits ; 
>Vhile  others  have  a  genius  tum'd  for  fits. 

LIIL 
But  whether  fit^  or  wits,  or  harpsichords. 

Theology,  fine  arts,  or  finer  stays. 
May  be  the  baits  for  gentlemen  or  lords 

With  regular  descent,  in  these  our  days, 
The  last  year  to  the  new  transfers  its  hoards ; 

New  vestals  claim  men's  eyes  with  the  same  praise 
Of  *'  elegant"  et  eaUra,  in  flresh  batches — 
All  matchless  creatures,  and  yet  bent  on  matches. 

LIV. 
But  now  I  will  begin  my  poem.    *Tis 

Perhaps  a  little  strange,  if  not  quite  new. 
That  from  the  first  of  Cantos  up  to  this 

I've  not  begun  what  we  have  to  go  through. 
These  first  twelve  books  are  merely  fiourishes, 

Preludios,  trying  Just  a  string  or  two 
Upon  my  lyre,  or  making  the  pegs  sure ; 
And  when  so»  you  shall  have  the  overture. 

LV. 
My  Muses  do  not  care  a  pinch  of  rosin 

About  what's  called  success,  or  not  succeeding : 
Such  thoughts  are  quite  below  the  strain  they  ha%'e 
chosen ; 

*Tis  a  "  great  moral  lesson "<  they  are  reading. 
I  thought,  at  setting  ofl^  about  two  dozen 

Cantos  would  do ;  but  at  Apollo's  pleading. 
If  that  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  founder'd, 
I  think  to  canter  gently  through  a  hundred. 

LVL 
Don  Juan  saw  that  microcosm  on  stilts, 

Tclept  the  Great  World ;  for  it  Is  the  least. 
Although  the  highest :  but  as  swords  have  hilts 

By  which  their  power  of  mischief  is  increased. 
When  man  in  battle  or  in  quarrel  tilts. 

Thus  the  low  world,  north,  south,  or  west,  or  east. 
Must  still  obey  the  high> — which  is  their  handle, 
Their  moon,  their  sun,  their  gas,  their  fiuthlng  candle. 

Allied  SoTereisns  to  gratify  the  French  people,  but  the  sacrl- 
flco  they  would  make  would  be  impolitic,  as  it  would  deprive 
them  of  the  opportunity  of  giving  die  Frencli  nation  a  great 
moral  /«'jmm/'—  WELuyOTON,  PartM,  1815.] 

I  ["  Enftn  partout  la  bonne  soci6ti  r(gletoat.*'~VoLTAiRB.] 
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There  ma  Jast  then  a  Und  of  a  diaeufldoo, 

A  sort  of  treaty  or  negoUatkm 
Between  the  British  caMnet  and  Russian, 

BCaintain*d  with  all  the  due  prevarication 
With  which  great   states  such  things  are   ^it   to 
push  on; 

Something  about  the  Baltic*s  navigation. 
Hides,  tnin-oO,  tallow,  and  the  rights  of  Thetis, 
Which  Britons  deem  their  **  uti  possidetis.** 

XLVL 

So  Catherine,  who  had  a  handsome  way 
or  fitting  out  her  ftiTOurites,  oonferr'd 

This  secret  charge  on  Juan,  to  display 
At  once  her  royal  splendour,  and  reward 

His  servicea.    He  kiss*d  hands  the  next  day, 
Beceived  instructions  how  to  play  his  ood. 

Was  laden  with  all  kinds  of  gifts  and  honours. 

Which  show*d  what  great  discernment  was  the  donor's. 

XLVn. 
But  she  was  lucky,  and  luck  *s  all.    Tour  queens 

Are  generally  prosperous  in  reigning ; 
Which  pussies  us  to  know  what  Fortune  means. 

But  to  continue :  though  her  years  were  waning, 
Her  climacteric  teased  her  like  her  teens ; 

And  though  her  dignity  brook'd  no  complaining, 
So  much  did  Juan's  setting  off  distress  her, 
She  could  not  find  at  first  a  fit  successor. 

XLYIIL 
But  time,  the  comforter,  will  come  at  last ; 

And  four-and- twenty  hours,  and  twice  that  number 
Of  candldatits  requesting  to  be  placed, 

Biade  Catherine  taste  next  night  a  quiet  slumber :  — 
Not  that  she  meant  to  fix  again  in  haste. 

Nor  did  she  find  the  quantity  encumber. 
But  always  choosing  with  deliberation. 
Kept  the  place  open  for  their  emulation. 

XLDL 
While  this  high  post  of  honour's  in  abeyance, 

For  one  or  two  days,  reader,  we  request 
Toull  mount  with  our  young  hero  the  conveyance 

Which  wafted  him  firom  Petersburgh  :  the  best 
Barouche,  which  had  the  glory  to  display  once 

The  fidr  csarina's  autocratic  crest, 
When,  a  new  Iphigene,  she  went  to  Tanris, 
Was  g^ven  to  her  fkvourite  i,  and  now  6or«  kis, 

L. 
A  bull-dog,  and  a  bullfinch,  and  an  ermine, 

All  private  fiivourites  of  Don  Juan ; — for 
(Let  deeper  sages  the  true  cause  determine) 

He  had  a  Und  of  inclination,  or 
Weakness,  for  what  most  people  deem  mere  vermin, 

Iiive  animals :  an  old  maid  of  threescore 
For  cats  and  birds  more  penchant  ne'er  display'd. 
Although  he  was  not  old,  nor  even  a  maid  ;  — 

*  The  empress  went  to  the  Crimea,  accompanied  by  the 

Emperor  Joseph,   in    the   jrear  —  1    forget  which [The 

Prince  de  Llgni,  who  accompanied  Catherine  in  her  progress 
through  her  southern  prorinces,  in  1787,  gives  the  following 
particulars : — **  We  have  been  trarening.  during  sereral  dars, 
an  Immense  tract  of  deserts  formerly  inhabited  bv  hostile 
Tartar  hordes,  but  reeoTered  by  the  arms  of  her  Maiesty.and 
at  present  ornamented  fW>m  stase  to  sta^e  with  magnificent 
tents,  where  we  are  supplied  with  breakfast,  collation,  dinner, 
supper,  and  lodging  \  and  our  encampments,  decorated  with 
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The  animals  aforesaid  occupied 

Their  station :  there  were  valets, 
In  other  vehicles ;  but  at  his  tide 

Sat  little  Leila,  who  survived  the  pnrfct 
He  made  'gainst  Coasaeque  sabres,  in  the  wide 

Slaughter  of  IsmaiL    Though  my  wild  Hue 
Her  note,  she  dont  forget  the  intknt  giri 
Whom  he  preserved,  a  pore  and  living  pearL 

LIL 
Poor  little  thing  I  She  was  as  iUr  as  dodle. 

And  with  that  gentle,  serious  character. 
As  rare  in  living  beings  as  a  foasQe 

Blan,  'niidst    thy  mouldy  mammoths,    *■ 
Cuvier!- 
111  fitted  was  her  ignorance  to  Jostle 

With  this  o'erwhelming  worid,  where  all  must 
But  she  was  yet  but  ten  years  old,  and  therefefc 
Was  tranquil,  though  she  knew  not  why  or  whercfote. 

Lm. 

Don  Juan  loved  her,  and  she  loved  him,  as 
Nor  brother,  fiither,  sister,  daughter  love. 

I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  it  was ; 

He  was  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  prove 

Parental  feelings,  and  the  other  dass, 
Call'd  brotheriy  afftction,  could  not  move 

His  bosom,  — for  he  never  had  a  sister : 

Ah !  if  he  had,  how  much  he  would  have  miss'd  her  I 

LIV. 
And  stm  less  was  it  sensual ;  for  besides 

That  he  was  not  an  ancient  debauchee, 
(Who  like  sour  fruit,  to  stir  their  vehis'  salt  tides. 

As  adds  rouse  a  donnant  alkali,) 
Although  CtwiQ  happen  as  our  planet  guides) 

His  youth  was  not  the  chastest  that  might  be, 
There  was  the  purest  Platonism  at  bottom 
Of  all  his  feelings — only  he  foigot  'cm. 

LY. 
Just  now  there  was  no  peril  of  temptation ; 

He  loved  the  infknt  orphan  he  had  saved. 
As  patriots  (now  and  then)  may  love  a  nation ; 

His  pride,  toOk  felt  that  she  was  not  enslaved 
Owing  to  him ; — as  also  her  salvation 

Through  his  means  and  the  church^  might  be  paved. 
But  one  thing's  odd,  which  here  must  be  inserted. 
The  little  Turk  refttsed  to  be  converted. 

LVL 

T  was  strange  enough  she  should  retain  the  impmskm 
Through  such  a  scene  of  change,  and  diead,  and 
slaughter; 

But  though  three  bishops  told  her  the  transgreasioo. 
She  show*d  a  great  dislike  to  holy  water  | 

She  also  had  no  passion  for  conlHsion ; 
Perhaps  she  had  not^iing  to  confess :  — no  matter 

Whate'er  the  cause,  the  church  made  little  of  it — 

She  still  held  out  that  Biahomet  was  a  prophet 

all  the  pomnof  Asiatic  spleadoor. present  a  noble  SBllitary 
spectacle.  The  empress  has  left,  in  each  town,  preetoti  to 
the  amomt  of  100,000  roubles.  Bach  day  of  rest  to  narked 
Xit  the  gift  of  some  diamonds,  bf  balls,  1^  fireworks,  and  by 
Illuminations  extending  for  leagues  in  erery  diredioo. 
During  the  last  two  months  I  have  been  dally  eraplojped  In 
throwing  money  out  of  our  carriage  windows,  and  have  thus 
distributed  the  value  of  some  mfUtona  of  llvres.**—  LcCCres  <t 
Pensiet.^ 
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Lvn. 

In  Act,  the  only  Chriitian  she  could  bear 
Wtt  Juan ;  whom  she  seem'd  to  have  selected 

In  place  of  what  her  home  and  friends  once  wert. 
He  mahaxUfy  loved  what  he  protected  : 

And  thus  they  fonn*d  a  rather  curious  pair, 
A  guardlau  green  in  years,  a  ward  connected 

In  neither  clime,  time,  blood,  with  her  defender ; 

And  yet  this  want  of  ties  made  theirs  more  tender. 

Lvm. 

They  Joumey'd   on  through  Poland  and  through 
Warsaw, 

Fkmous  for  mines  of  salt  and  yokes  of  iron : 
Through  Courland  also,  which  that  £unous  &rce  saw 

Which  gave  her  dukes  thegracelessnameof '^Blron.**! 
T  is  the  same  landscape  which  the  modem  Mars  saw, 

Who  march'd  to  Moscow,  led  by  Fame,  the  siren  1 
To  lose  by  one  month's  tnst  some  twenty  years 
Of  conquest,  and  his  guard  of  grenadiers. 

T.TX. 
Let  this  not  seem  an  anti-climax :  —  *<  Oh  1       [clay. 

My  guard !  my  old  guard !  **  <  ezdaim'd  that  god  of 
Think  of  the  Thunderer's  &Iling  down  below 

Carotid-artery-cutting  Castlereagh  1 
Alas !  that  glory  should  be  chill*d  by  snow  I 

But  should  we  wish  to  warm  us  on  our  way 
Through  Poland,  there  is  Kosciusko's  name 
Might  scatter  fire  through  ice,  like  Hecla's  flame. ' 

LX. 
From  Poland  they  came  on  through  Prussia  Proper, 

And  Kbnigsberg  the  capital,  whose  vaunt. 
Besides  some  veins  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper. 

Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor  Kant< 
Juan,  who  cared  not  a  tobacco-stopper 

About  philosophy,  pursued  his  jaunt 
To  Germany,  whose  somewhat  tardy  millions 
Have  princes  who  spur  more  than  their  postilions. 

LXI. 
And  thence  through  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  like. 

Until  he  reach'd  the  castellated  Rhine :  — 
Te  glorious  Gothic  scenes  I  how  much  ye  strike 

All  phantasies,  not  even  excepting  mine ; 
A  grey  wall,  a  green  ruin,  rusty  pike. 

Make  my  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Between  the  present  and  past  worlds,  and  hover 
Upon  their  airy  confine,  half-seas-over. 

LXEL 
But  Juan  posted  on  through  Manhebn,  Bonn, 
Which  Drachenfels  >  frowns  over  like  a  spectre 

1  In  the  BmpreM  Anne**  time.  BIren,  her  farouiite,  ■■- 
curoed  the  ium«  and  arms  of  the  "  Birons  **  of  France  \ 
which  fluniliet  are  jret  extant  with  that  of  England.  There 
are  atOl  the  daughters  of  Couriand  of  that  name :  one  of  them 
I  remember  teeing  In  England  in  the  bleMed  rear  of  the 
Allies  (1814)— the  Duchess  of  S.—to  whom  tne  EngUah 
Duchess  of  Somerset  presented  me  as  a  namesake. — [**  EmeeC 
John  Biren,  become  so  famous  bj  his  great  adrancementa, 
aud  his  not  less  extraordinary  rererses  of  fortune,  was  bom 
in  Courland,  of  a  family  of  mean  extraction.  His  grandfather 
had  been  head  groom  to  James,  the  third  Duke  of  Courland, 
and  obtained  from  his  master  the  present  of  a  small  estate  in 
land.  ...  In  1714,  he  made  his  appearance  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  solicited  the  place  of  page  to  the  Prlnoesa  Charlotte, 
wife  of  the  Tsarovitch  Alezey ;  but  being  contemptuously 
rejected  as  a  person  of  mean  extraction,  retired  to  Mittau, 
where  he  chanced  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Count  Bestu- 
chctf.  master  of  the  household  to  Anne,  wiilow  of  Frederic 
William  dulie  of  Courland,  who  resitled  at  MIttaa.  Being  of 
a  handsome  figure  and  polite  address,  he  soon  gained  the 
good-will  of  the  duchesa,  and  became  her  secretary  aud 
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Of  the  good  feudal  times  for  ever  gone. 
On  which  I  have  not  time  Just  now  to  lecture. 

Fnm  thenoe  he  was  drawn  onwards  to  Cologne, 
A  dty  which  presents  to  the  inspector 

Eleven  t*i**"— "**  maidenheads  of  bone. 

The  greatest  number  flesh  hath  ever  known.  ^ 

T«XTn. 
From  thenoe  to  Holland's  Hague  and  Helvoetsluys, 

That  water-land  of  Dutchmen  and  of  ditches. 
Where  Juniper  expresses  its  best  Juice, 

The  poor  man*s  sparkling  substitute  for  riches. 
Senates  and  sages  have  condemn'd  its  use  — 

But  to  deny  the  mob  a  cordial,  which  is 
Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  fUel, 
Good  goverament  has  left  them,  seems  but  crueL 

LXIV. 
Here  he  embark*d,  and  with  a  flowing  sail 

Went  bounding  for  the  island  of  the  free. 
Towards  which  the  impatient  wind  blew  half  a  gale ; 

High  dash'd  the  spray,  the  bows  dipp'd  in  the  sea. 
And  seft>sick  passengers  tum*d  somewhat  pale ; 

But  Juan,  seaion'd,  as  he  well  might  be. 
By  former  voyages,  stood  to  watch  the  skiA 
Which  pBss'd,  or  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  clift. 

LXV. 
At  length  they  rose,  like  a  white  wall  along 

The  blue  sea*s  border;  and  Don  Juan  felt  — 
What  even  young  strsngers  feel  a  little  strong 

At  the  first  sight  of  Albion's  chalky  belt— - 
A  kind  of  pride  that  he  should  be  among 

Those  haughty  shopkeepers,  who  sternly  dealt 
Their  goods  and  edicts  out  frt»n  pole  to  pole, 
And  made  the  very  billows  pay  them  tolL 

LXVL 
I've  no  great  cause  to  love  that  spot  of  earth. 

Which  holds  what  might  Aove  been  the  noblest 
But  though  I  owe  it  little  but  my  birth,       [nation ; 

I  feel  a  miz'd  regret  and  veneration 
For  its  decaying  fiune  and  former  worth. 

Seven  years  (the  usual  term  of  transportation) 
Of  absence  lay  one's  old  resentments  level. 
When  a  man's  country's  going  to  the  devlL 

LZYIL 
Alas  I  could  she  but  fiilly,  truly,  know 

How  her  great  name  is  now  throughout  abhorr'd ; 
How  eager  all  the  earth  is  for  the  blow 

Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword ; 
How  all  the  nations  deem  her  their  worst  foe. 

That  worse  than  worst  o/foe9,.thie  once  adored 
False  friend,  who  held  out  freedom  to  mankind. 
And  now  would  chain  them,  to  the  very  mind ;  — 

chief  fisTourite.  On  her  being  declared  sorereign  of  Rusda, 
Anne  eaUed  Blren  to  Petersburg,  and  the  secretary  sooo 
became  Duke  of  Courland,  and  first  minister  or  rather  despot 
of  Russia.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  which  happened  In  1740, 
Blren,  being  declared  regent,  continued  daily  increasing  his 
Taxations  and  cruelties,  till  he  was  arrested,  on  the  18th 
of  December,  only  twenty  days  alter  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  regency ;  and  at  the  revolution  tlaat  ensued  he  was 
exiled  to  the  Irosen  shores  of  the  Oby."~  Tooks.] 

*  [Napoleon't  exclamation  at  the  Elysce  Bourboo,  June 
the  »d,  1815.] 

*  ['*  Hope  for  a  moment  bade  the  world  fiu-ewell. 

And  freedom  shriek 'd  when  Kosciusko  fell.*'.~CAMrB.] 

*  rimmannel  Kant,  the  celebrated  founder  of  a  new  phllo* 
sephlcal  sect,  was  bom  at  Kiinigsberg.    He  died  In  1804.3 

*  ^  The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine,*'  Ax.  — . 

Seenji/e,  p.  34.1 

*  St  Ursula  and  her  eleren  thousand  virgins  were  still 
extant  In  1816,  and  may  be  so  yet,  as  much  a*  ever. 
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The  worid  to  gaxe  upon  those  northern  lights. 
Which   flashed   as  ftr  as   where  the  musk-bull 
browses;  I 
He  had  also  stood  at  times  behind  the  throne — 
But  Orey  *  was  not  arrived,  and  Chatham  gone.  * 


He  saw,  however,  at  the  elodng  session. 
That  noble  sight,  when  reaUy  free  the  nation, 

A  king  in  constitutional  possession 

Of  such  a  throne  as  is  the  proudest  station. 

Though  despots  know  it  not — till  the  progression 
Of  freedom  shall  complete  their  education. 

T  is  not  mere  splendour  makes  the  show  august 

To  eye  or  heart — it  is  the  people's  trust 

LXXXIV. 

There,  too,  he  saw  (whatever  he  may  be  now) 
A  Prince,  the  prince  of  princes  at  the  time,^ 

With  fucination  in  his  very  bow. 

And  full  of  promise,  as  the  spring  of  prime. 

Though  royalty  was  written  on  his  brow, 

He  had  then  the  grace,  too,  rare  in  every  clime, 

Of  being,  without  alloy  of  fop  or  beau, 

A  flnish'd  gentleman  from  top  to  toe.  * 

L2CXXV. 

And  Juan  was  received,  as  hath  been  said, 

Into  the  best  society :  and  there 
Occurr'd  what  often  happens,  I*m  afiiid, 

However  disciplined  and  debonnaire :  »- 
The  talent  and  good  humour  he  display'd. 

Besides  the  marked  distinction  of  his  air, 
Exposed  him,  as  was  natural,  to  temptation. 
Even  though  himself  avoided  the  occasion. 

L2CXXYL 
But  what,  and  where,  with  whom,  and  when,  and  why. 

Is  not  to  be  put  hastily  together ; 
And  as  my  olvect  is  morality 

(MThatever  people  say),  I  don't  know  whether 
I  *11  leave  a  single  reader's  eyelid  dry. 

But  harrow  up  his  feelings,  till  they  wither. 
And  hew  out  a  huge  monument  of  pathos. 
As  Philip's  son  proposed  to  do  with  Athos.  ^ 

LXXXYIL 
Here  the  twelfth  canto  of  our  introduction 

Ends.    When  the  body  of  the  book  *s  begun. 
You  '11  find  it  of  a  different  construction 

From  what  some  people  say  'twill  be  when  done : 
The  plan  at  present  *s  simply  in  concoction. 

I  can't  obUge  you,  reader,  to  read  on ; 

>  For  a  description  and  print  of  thb  Inhabitant  of  the  polar 
region  and  natire  country  of  the  Aurorc  Boreales,  see  Parry's 
Voyage  In  search  of  a  North-west  Passage.  [Seemiiir,  p.  517.] 

*  [Charles,  second  Earl  Grey,  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in 
1807.] 

s  [WlUlam  Pitt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  died  in  Mar,  1778, 
after  having  been  carried  home  tmm  the  House  or  Lords, 
where  he  had  fainted  away  at  the  dose  of  a  remarkable  speech 
on  the  American  war.] 

<  [**  Nature  had  bestowed  uncommon  graces  on  his  figure 
and  person.    Conrivlal  as  well  as  social  In  his  temper,  des- 
titute of  all  reserre,  and  afbble  eren  to  familiarity  in  his  re- 
ception of  eTerr  person  who  had  the  honour  to  approach  him ; 
endued  with  all  the  aptitudes  to  profit  oflnstruction,  his  mind 
had  been  cultivated  with  great  care ;  and  he  was  probably  the 
only  prince  in  Europe,  heir  to  a  powerful  monarchy,  com- 
letent  to  peruse  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Roman  poets  and 
listorians  in  thcdr  own  language.  Humane  and  compassionate, 
lis  purse  was  open  to  erery  application  of  distress  ;  nor  was 
t  erer  shut  against  genius  or  mrrit.'*  —  Wbaxall,  1783.] 

*  [**  Waving  myself,  let  roe  t.ilk  to  you  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
He  ordered  mo  to  be  presented  to  him  at  a  ball ;  and  after 


That  *s  your  al!Ur,  not  mine :  a  ml  spirit 
Should  neither  court  neglect,  nor  diCMl  to 

LXZXVnL 
And  if  my  thnndaboit  not  ahnqn  nttlca» 

Bemeiubn',  rader!  you  hanre  tasd 
The  worst  of  tempests  and  the  best  of 

That  e'er  were  brew'd  fhm  eJemwita 
Besides  the  most  subUme  of —Heaven 
else: 

An  usurer  could  scarce  expect  mudi 
But  my  best  canto,  sare  one  00  astiuuony, 
AYIU  turn  upon  **  political  economy." 


TluU  is  your  present  theme  for  popularity : 
Now  that  the  public  hedge  hath  scane  a  stake. 

It  grows  an  act  of  patriotic  charity. 

To  show  the  people  the  best  way  to  break. 

Afy  pUM  (but  I,  if  but  for  singularity. 
Reserve  it)  will  be  very  sure  to  take. 

Meantime,  read  all  the  nationalpdebt  sinken. 

And  tell  me  what  you  think  of  oar  great  thtaik^ 


Bon  Shtam 
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I  MOW  mean  to  be  serious ;  —  it  b  time, 
Since  laughter  now-a-days  is  decm'd  too 

A  Jest  at  Vice  by  Yhrtue  's  call'd  a  crime. 
And  ditlcaUy  held  as  ddetetloas: 

Besides,  the  sad  *s  a  source  of  the  sabUme, 
Although  when  long  a  little  apt  to  weary  ns; 

And  therefore  shall  my  lay  soar  high  and  solemn. 

As  an  <dd  temple  dwindled  to  a  column. 

n. 

The  Lady  Adeline  AmundeviDe 

(*T  is  an  old  Nonnan  name,  and  to  be  fotmd 
In  pedigrees,  by  those  who  wander  itill 

Along  the  last  fields  of  that  Gothic  ground) 
Was  high-bom,  wealthy  by  her  fkthci^  wtD, 

And  beauteous,  even  where  beauties  most  ■tm.^mi^ 
In  Britain  —  which  of  course  true  patriots  find 
The  goodliest  soil  of  body  and  of  mind. 

some  sayings  pecaliarly  plestfing  from  royal  lips,  as  to  ny  < 
attempu.  he  talked  to  m«  of  you  and  your  immortalitiea  ; 
preferred  yon  to  every  other  bard  past  and  present.  He 
alteraately  of  Homer  and  yourself,   and  seemed  __ 

qualnted  with  both.  All  this  was  mufeyed  In  laanage  vhfcli 
would  only  suAr  by  my  attemptiiig  to  traBscribett,  and  witli 
a  tone  ana  taste  which  gave  me  a  very  high  Idea  of  his  abOfcici 
and  accomplishments,  which  I  had  ht&arto  eonaldeivd  as 
confined  to  ma$m€rt  certainly  superior  to  those  of  any  ttviac 
gendenum,*'  _  Lord  B.  to  Sir  WmMer  Seott,  July.  18li  ] 

*  A  sculptor  projected  to  hew  Moont  Athoa  Into  a  statvie  of 
Alexander,  with  a  dty  in  one  hand,  and,  I  believei,  a  rlw  ha 
hlspocket,  with  various  other  similar  devieas.  But  Alcsaater** 
^ne,  and  Athoa  remains,  I  trust  ere  long  to  look  over  a  na- 
tion of  freemen.  _  ["  Straslerates,  an  engineer  hi  the  scrvloe 
of  Alezander,  oflhred  to  convert  the  whole  moaatain  into  a 
statue  ot  that  prince.  The  enormous  figure  was  to  hold  a 
city  hi  Its  left  hand,  containing  ten  thousand  InhabltaDts.  and 
In  the  right,  an  immense  basin,  whence  the  collected  torrents 
of  the  mountain  should  Issue  in  a  migh^  river.  But  the 
project  was  thought  to  be  too  extravagant,  even  tnr 
ander."_BiLOiLT  ' 
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m. 

Ill  not  gaiusay  them ;  it  is  not  my  cue ; 

I  'U  leave  them  to  their  taste,  no  doubt  the  best : 
An  eye's  an  eye,  and  whether  black  or  blue. 

Is  no  great  matter,  so 'tis  in  request, 
T  is  nonsense  to  dispute  about  a  hue  — 

The  kindest  may  be  taken  as  a  test 
The  fiiir  sex  should  be  always  Ikir ;  and  no  man. 
Till  thirty,  should  percdTe  there 's  a  plain  woman. 

IV. 
And  after  that  serene  and  somewhat  dull 

Epoch,  that  awkward  comer  tum*d  far  days 
More  quiet,  when  our  moon's  no  more  at  fiill, 

We  may  presume  to  criticise  or  praise ; 
Because  indifference  begins  to  lull 

Our  passions,  and  we  walk  in  wisdom's  ways ; 
Also  because  the  figure  and  the  fbce 
Hint,  that 't  Is  time  to  give  the  younger  place. 

V. 

I  know  that  some  would  iUn  postpone  thb  era. 

Reluctant  as  all  placemen  to  resign 
Their  post ;  but  theirs  b  merely  a  chimera. 

For  they  have  pass'd  life's  equinoctial  line : 
But  then  they  have  their  claret  and  Biadeira, 

To  irrigate  the  dryness  of  decline ; 
And  county  meetings,  and  the  parliament. 
And  debt,  and  what  not,  fbr  their  solace  sent 

VL 
And  is  there  not  religion,  and  reform, 

Peace,  war,  the  taxes,  and  what's  call'd  the  **  Na- 
Thc  struggle  to  be  pilots  in  a  storm  ?  [tion  ?  " 

The  landed  and  the  raonied  speculation  ? 
The  Joys  of  mutual  hate  to  keep  them  warm. 

Instead  of  love,  that  mere  hallucination  ? 
Now  hatred  is  by  fiur  the  longest  pleasure; 
Men  love  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure. 

vn. 

Rough  Johnson,  the  great  moralist,  profess'd. 
Right  honestly,  **  he  liked  an  honest  hater ! "-—  i 

The  only  truth  that  yet  has  been  conftet 
Within  these  latest  thousand  years  or  later. 

Perhaps  the  fine  old  fellow  spoke  in  Jest ; — 
For  my  part,  I  am  but  a  mere  spectator, 

And  gaxe  where'er  the  palace  or  the  hovel  is. 

Much  in  the  mode  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles ;  > 

vm. 

But  neither  love  nor  hate  in  much  excess ; 

Though  't  was  not  once  so.    If  I  sneer  sometimes, 
It  is  because  I  cannot  well  do  less. 

And  now  and  then  it  also  suits  my  rhymes. 
I  should  be  very  willing  to  redress 

Men's  wrongs,  and  rather  check  than  punish  crimes, 
Had  not  Cervantes,  in  that  too  true  tale 
Of  Quixote,  shown  how  all  such  effbrts  fidL 

>  r*  Sir,  I  lov«  a  good  hsfeer.'*— Sm  Boswau't  JUbuoM, 
vol.  Ix.  p.  30.  edit.  1835.] 

•  [Mephittophclet  if  Uio  name  of  the  Deril  In  Goethe's 
Faust.] 

s  r**  Mr.  Sponco,  tlio  author  of  the  late  ingenloui  Tour  in 
Spam,  seem*  to  bellere,  what  I  should  hare  supposed  was 
entirely  exploded,   that  Cerrantes  wrote  his  book  for  the 

Jiurpoie  of  rldlcullnf  knight-errantry ;  and  that,  unfortunately 
or  hit  country,  hii  satire  put  out  of  fashion,  not  merely  the 
absurd  misdirection  of  the  spirit  of  heroism,  hut  that  sncrod 
spirit  itself.  But  the  practice  of  knight-errantry,  If  ever  there 
w;u  such  a  thing,  had,  It  Is  well  known,  been  out  of  date  long 
before  the  age  m  which  Don  Quixote  appeared ;  and  as  for 


Of  all  tales 't  is  tha  saddest — and  more  sad. 
Because  it  makes  us  smile :  his  hero's  right. 

And  still  pursues  the  right ;  — to  curb  the  bad 
His  only  obfect,  and  'gainst  odds  to  fight 

His  guerdon :  t  is  his  virtue  makes  him  mad  1 
But  his  adventures  form  a  sorry  sight ;  — 

A  sorrier  still  is  the  great  moral  taught 

By  that  real  epic  unto  all  who  have  thought 

X 
Redressing  injury,  revenging  wrongs 

TO  aid  the  damsel  and  destroy  the  caitUT; 
Opposing  singly  the  united  strong. 

From  ftneign  yoke  to  firee  the  helpless  native  :»- 
Alas !  must  noblest  views,  like  an  old  song. 

Be  for  mere  fkncy's  sport  a  theme  creative, 
A  Jest,  a  riddle,  Fuot  tlurough  thick  and  thin  soughtl 
And  Socntes  himself  but  Wisdom's  Quixote  ? 

XL 
Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away ; 

A  single  laugh  demolish'd  the  right  arm 
Of  his  own  country;  —seldom  since  that  day 

Has  Spain  had  heroes.  While  Romance  could  charm. 
The  world  gave  ground  before  her  bright  array ; 

And  therefore  have  his  volumes  done  such  harm. 
That  all  their  glory,  as  a  composition. 
Was  dearly  purchased  by  his  land's  perdition.  * 

xn. 

I  'm  **  at  my  oM  lunes"  <  —  digression,  and  forget 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville ; 
The  fair  most  tktal  Juan  ever  met. 

Although  she  was  not  evil  nor  meant  ill ; 
But  Destiny  and  Passion  spread  the  net 

(Fate  is  a  good  excuse  for  our  own  will). 
And  caught  them ;— what  do  they  not  catch,  methlnks  f 
But  I  *m  not  OEdipus,  and  lifb's  a  Sphinx. 


A 


I  tell  the  tale  as  tt  Is  told,  nor  dare 

To  venture  a  solution :  **  Davus  sum  I  ** » 

And  now  I  will  proceed  upon  the  pair. 

Sweet  Adeline,  amidst  the  gay  world's  hum. 

Was  the  Queen-Bee,  the  glass  oi  all  that*s  fldr ; 
Whose  chaims  made  all  men  speak,  and  women 

The  last  *s  a  miracle,  and  such  was  reckon'd,     [dumb. 

And  since  that  time  there  has  not  been  a  second. 

XIV. 
Chaste  was  she,  to  detraction's  desperation, 

And  wedded  unto  one  she  had  loved  well  — 
A  man  known  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

Cool,  and  quite  English,  imperturbable. 
Though  apt  to  act  with  fire  upoa  occasion. 

Proud  of  himself  and  her :  the  world  could  teU 
Nought  against  either,  and  both  seem'd  secure  — 
She  in  her  virtue,  he  In  his  hauteur. 

the  spirit  of  herotsm,  I  tiaink  few  will  tympathlM  with  th* 
critic  who  deems  it  poMlhle  that  an  iDdlrldusJ.  to  say  nothing 
of  a  nation,  should  have  Imbibed  any  contempt,  either  for 
that  or  any  other  elevating  principle  of  our  nature,  from  the 
VMoljptn  of  Cerrantes.  One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
his  skiA  Is  the  success  with  which  he  continually  prevents  us 
from  confounding  the  absurdities  of  the  knight-errant  with 
the  generous  aspirations  of  the  cavalier.  For  the  last,  erca 
In  the  midst  of  madness,  we  respect  Don  Quixote  lUmtelC'*— 
LocxHABT :  Pr^aee  to  Don  Quixote^  182.] 

«  ["Your  husband  Is  In  hit  old  lunea  again.**— Aferry 
mwes  tif  mndtor.} 

>  C"  Davus  sum,  non  (Edlpus.**  ~  Tea.] 
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It  chanced  some  dlplomatlcal  relations, 
Arising  out  of  business,  often  brought 

Himself  and  Juan  in  their  mutual  stations 
Into  dose  contact  Though  reserved,  nor  caught 

By  specious  seeming,  Juan*s  youth,  and  patience. 
And  talent,  on  his  haughty  spirit  wrought. 

And  form'd  a  basis  of  esteem,  which  ends 

In  making  men  what  courtesy  calls  friends^ 

XVL 
And  thus  Lord  Henry,  who  was  cautious  as 

Beserre  and  pride  could  make  him,  and  toR  slow 
In  judging  men  —  when  once  his  Judgment  was  ' 

Determined,  right  or  wrong,  on  friend  or  (be, 
Had  all  the  pertinacity  pride  has, 

Which  knows  no  ebb  to  its  imperious  flow. 
And  loves  or  hates,  disdaining  to  be  guided. 
Because  its  own  good  pleasure  hath  decided. 

XVII. 
His  friendships,  therefore,  and  no  less  aversions. 

Though  oft  well  founded,  which  confirra'd  but  more 
His  prepossessions,  like  the  laws  of  Persians 

And  Medes,  would  ne*er  revoke  what  went  before. 
His  feelings  had  not  those  strange  fits,  like  tertians. 

Of  common  likings,  which  make  some  deplore 
What  they  should  hiugh  at  —  the  mere  ague  still 
Of  men's  regard,  the  fever  or  the  chllL 


xvnL 

"  'T  b  not  in  mortals  to  command  success :  > 

But  do  you  mortt  Sempronlus — danU  deserve  It,** 

And  take  my  word,  you  won't  have  any  less. 
Be  wary,  watch  the  time,  and  always  serve  it ; 

Give  gently  way,  when  there 's  too  great  a  press ; 
And  for  your  conscience,  only  learn  to  nerve  it ; 

For,  like  a  racer,  or  a  boxer  training, 

T  will  make,  if  proved,  vast  efforts  without  paining. 


Lord  Henry  also  Uked  to  be  superior, 
As  most  men  do,  the  little  or  the  great ; 

The  very  lowest  find  out  an  inferior, 

At  least  they  think  so»  to  exert  their  state 

Upon :  for  there  are  very  few  things  wearier 
Than  solitary  Pride's  oppressive  weight. 

Which  mortals  generously  would  divide. 

By  bidding  others  carry  while  they  ride. 


In  birth,  in  rank,  in  fortune  likewise  equal. 
O'er  Juan  he  could  no  distinction  claim ; 

In  years  he  had  the  advantage  of  tbne's  sequel ; 
And,  as  he  thought,  in  country  much  the  same — 

Because  bold  Britons  have  a  tongue  and  fi:ee  quill. 
At  which  all  modem  nations  vainly  aim ; 

And  the  Lord  Henry  was  a  great  debater. 

So  that  few  members  kept  the  house  up  later. 

XXL 

These  wero  advantages :  and  then  he  thought— 
It  was  his  foible,  but  by  no  means  sinister— 

That  few  or  none  more  than  himself  had  caught 
Court  mysteries,  having  been  himself  a  minister : 

He  Uked  to  teach  that  which  he  had  been  Uught, 
And  greatly  shone  whenever  there  had  been  a  stir ; 

And  reconciled  all  qualities  which  grace  man. 

Always  a  patriot,  and  sometimes  a  placeman. 

1  r.f  .f  {,  |,ot  In  morula  to  command  succeu ; 

But  w«  *U  do  more,  Semproniua  —  we  '11  deserve  it."  -> 
Cato.} 


He  liked  the  gentle  Spaniard  ftr  hb  gravity; 

He  almost  honoured  him  ftr  his  docility* 
Because,  though  yooag^  ha  aequlesoed  with 

Or  contndlctied  but  with  pmsd  hmiiDity. 
He  knew  the  worid,  and  wovld  iMi  scs  depravity 

In  fknlts  whldi  iuineeiiiifa  ahofw  the  wsOTi 
If  that  the  weeds  o'erttw  not  the  flm  crop — 
For  then  they  are  very  difllkalt  to  stop. 

XXHL 

And  then  he  ta&'d  witii  him  about  Madrid, 
Constantinople,  and  sncli  distant  places ; 

Where  people  always  did  as  they  were  bid. 
Or  did  what  they  should  not  with  ibreign 

Of  coursers  also  spake  they :  Henry  lU 
Well,  like  most  KngHshmm,  and  loved  the 

And  Juan,  like  a  true-born  Andaluaian, 

Could  back  a  horse,  as  despots  ride  a  Bnsrian. 


XXIV. 

And  thus  acquaintance  grew,  at  noble  routs. 
And  diplomatic  dinnen,  or  at  other — 

For  Juan  stood  well  both  with  Ins  and  Outs, 
As  in  fkeemasonry  a  higher  brother. 

Upon  his  talent  Henry  had  no  doubts ; 

His  manner  show'd  him  sprung  thxn  a  high  mother; 

And  all  men  like  to  show  their  hospitality 

To  him  whose  breeding  matches  with  his  quality. 


At  Blank-Blank  Square; — forwewiUbreaknoaqium 
By  naming  streets :  since  men  are  so  ccnaorioas» 

And  apt  to  sow  an  author's  wheat  with  tares* 
Reoping  allusions  private  and  inglorious. 

Where  none  were  dreamt  o^  unto  love's  afiirs. 
Which  were,  or  are,  or  are  to  be  notorious. 

That  therefore  do  I  previously  declare. 

Lord  Henry's  mansion  was  in  Blank-Blank  Square. 


il 


Also  there  bin  *  another  pious  reaaon 

For  making  squares  and  streets  anonymous ; 

Which  is,  that  there  is  scarce  a  single  seastxi 
Which  doth  not  shake  some  very  splendid  house 

With  some  slight  heart-quake  of  domestic  treason 
A  topic  scandal  doth  delight  to  rouse : 

Such  I  might  stumble  over  unawares. 

Unless  I  knew  the  very  chastest  squares. 


XXYIL 
*Tis  true,  I  might  have  chosen  PlocadlDy, 

A  place  where  peccadillos  are  unknown ; 
But  I  have  motives,  whether  wise  or  sQly, 

For  letting  that  pure  sanctuary  alone. 
Therefore  I  name  not  square,  street,  place,  until  I 

Find  one  where  nothing  naughty  can  be  showi^ 
A  vestal  shrine  of  innocence  of  heart : 
Such  are but  I  have  lost  the  London  Chart. 


0: 


XXYHL 
At  Henry^  mansion  then,  in  Blank-Blank  Square, 

Was  Juan  a  recheroh^,  welcome  guest. 
As  many  other  noble  scions  were ; 

And  some  who  had  but  talent  fbr  their  crest; 
Or  wealth,  which  Is  a  passport  every  where ; 

Or  even  mere  fuhion,  which  indeed  *s  the  hat 
Beoommendation ;  and  to  be  well  drest 
Will  very  often  supersede  the  rest 

«  •*  with  eveiy  thing  that  pretty  Mi, 

My  lady  tweet,  arise.**— SaAxan 
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And  lince  **  there's  nfetj  in  a  multitude 

Of  eouniellon,**  as  Solomon  has  said. 
Or  some  one  for  him,  in  some  sage,  grave  mood ;  — 

Indeed  we  see  the  daily  proof  display'd 
In  senates,  at  the  bar,  in  wordy  feud, 

Where'er  collective  wisdom  can  parade, 
Wlilch  is  the  only  cause  that  we  can  guess 
Of  Britain's  present  wealth  and  happiness ;  — 

XX2L 
But  as  *'  there's  safety"  grafted  in  the  number 

**  Of  counsellors,**  for  men, — thus  for  the  sex 
A  large  acquaintance  lets  not  Virtue  slumber ; 

Or  should  it  shake,  the  choice  will  more  perplex— 
Variety  itself  will  more  encumber. 

'Midst  many  rocks  we  gturd  more  against  wrecks ; 
And  thus  with  women :  howsoe'er  it  shocks  some's 
Self-love,  there's  safety  in  a  crowd  of  coxcombs. 

XXXL 
But  Adeline  had  not  the  least  occasion 

For  such  a  shield,  which  leaves  but  little  merit 
To  virtue  proper,  or  good  education. 

Her  chief  resource  was  in  her  own  high  spirit, 
^Vhlch  Judged  mankind  at  their  due  estimation ; 

And  for  coquetry,  she  dlsdain'd  to  wear  it: 
Secure  of  admiration,  its  impression 
Was  fidnt,  as  of  an  every-day  possession. 

xxxn. 

To  all  she  was  polite  without  parade ; 

To  some  she  show'd  attention  of  that  kind 
Which  flatters,  but  is  flattery  oonvey'd 

In  such  a  sort  as  cannot  leave  behind 
A  trace  unworthy  either  wife  or  maid ;  — 

A  gentle,  genial  courtesy  of  mind. 
To  those  who  were,  or  pass'd  for  meritorious. 
Just  to  console  sad  glory  for  being  glorious ; 

ZZXIIL 
Which  is  in  an  respects,  save  now  and  then, 

A  dull  and  desdate  appendage.     Gase 
Upon  the  shades  of  those  distlnguish'd  men. 

Who  were  or  are  the  puppet-shows  of  pndse. 
The  praise  of  persecution.     Gase  again 

On  the  most  ikvour'd ;  and  amidst  the  blase 
Of  sunset  halos  o'er  the  laurel-brow'd. 
What  can  ye  recognise  ?  —  a  gilded  cloud. 

ZXXIV. 

There  also  was  of  course  in  Adeline 

That  calm  patrician  polish  in  the  address, 
Which  ne'er  can  pass  the  equinoctial  line 

Of  any  thing  which  nature  would  express  ; 
Just  as  a  mandarin  flnds  nothing  flne,  — 

At  least  his  manner  suffers  not  to  guess. 
That  any  thing  he  views  can  greatly  please. 
Perhaps  we  have  borrow'd  this  from  the  Chinese  — 

XXXV. 
Perhaps  from  Horace :  his  **  Nil  admirari^  > 

Was  what  he  call'd  the  •*  Art  of  Happiness ; " 
An  art  on  which  the  artists  greatly  vary, 

And  have  not  yet  attain'd  to  much  success. 

iCSe«atttf.p.G61.] 

s  ["  The  ereed  of  Zoroaiter,  which  naturally  oeeun  to  un- 
Msistcd  roiison  at  a  mode  of  accounting  for  the  mingled  ex- 
litence  of  good  and  evil  in  the  visible  world,  —  that  belief 
which,  in  one  modlftcation  or  another,  suppoiet  the  co- 
existence of  a  benevolent  and  malevolent  principle,  which 
contend  together  without  either  being  able  occislvely  to  pre- 
vail over  his  antagonist,  —  leads  the  fear  and  awe  deepljr 
impressed  on  the  human  mind  to  the  worship  as  well  of  the 


However,  tis  expedient  to  be  wary: 

Indifference  certes  don't  produce  distress ; 
And  rash  enthusiasm  in  good  society 
Were  nothing  but  a  moral  inebriety. 


But  Adeline  was  not  Indilftrent :  for 
{Now  for  a  common-place  1)  beneath  the  snow, 

As  a  volcano  holds  the  lava  mors 

Within — etemUra.     Shall  I  go  on? No  I 

I  hate  to  htmt  down  a  tired  metaphor. 
So  let  the  often-used  volcano  ga 

Poor  thing  t  How  fl!«quently,  by  me  and  others. 

It  hath  been  stirr'd  up  till  its  smoke  quite  smothers  1 

xxxvn. 

I'll  have  anoJier  figure  in  a  trioe :  ^~ 
What  say  you  to  a  bottle  of  champagne  ? 

Frosen  into  a  very  vinous  ice. 
Which  leaves  few  drops  of  that  immortal  rain, 

Tet  in  the  very  centre,  past  all  price. 
About  a  liquid  glassftil  will  remain ; 

And  this  is  stronger  than  the  strongest  grape 

Could  e'er  express  in  its  expanded  shape : 

XXXVIIL 
*Tis  the  whole  spirit  brought  to  a  quintessence ; 

And  thus  the  chilliest  aspects  may  concentre 
A  hidden  nectar  under  a  cold  presence. 

And  such  are  many — though  I  only  meant  her 
From  whom  I  now  deduce  these  moral  lessons. 

On  which  the  Muse  has  always  sought  to  enter. 
And  your  cold  people  are  beyond  all  price. 
When  once  you  have  broken  their  confounded  ice. 


But  after  all  they  are  a  North- West  Passage 
Unto  the  glowing  India  of  the  soul ; 

And  as  the  good  ships  sent  upon  that  message 
Have  not  exactly  sscertaln'd  the  Pole 

(Though  Parry's  eflbrts  look  a  lucky  presage). 
Thus  gentlemen  may  run  upon  a  shoal ; 

For  if  the  Pole's  not  open,  but  all  frost 

(A  chance  still),  tis  a  voyage  or  vessel  lost 


And  yocmg  beginners  may  as  well  commence 
With  quiet  cruising  o'er  the  ocean  woman ; 

Whfle  tboee  who  are  not  beginners  should  have  sense 
TSmiigh  to  make  for  port,  ere  time  shall  summon 

With  his  grey  signal-flag ;  and  the  past  tense. 
The  dreary  **  Fmmmt**  of  all  things  human. 

Must  be  declined,  while  lift's  thin  thread  *»  spun  out 

Between  the  gaping  heir  and  gnawing  gout 

XLL 
But  heaven  must  be  diverted ;  its  diversion 

Is  sometimes  truculent -^but  never  mind : 
The  world  upon  the  whole  is  worth  the  assertion 

(If  but  for  comfort)  that  all  things  are  kind : 
And  that  same  devilish  doctrine  of  the  Persian,  > 

Of  the  two  principles,  but  leaves  behind 
As  many  doubts  as  any  other  doctrine 
Has  ever  puxsled  Faith  withal,  or  yoked  her  in. 

author  of  era.  so  tramendous  in  all  the  eflfecU  of  which  cro- 
dulitj  accounu  him  the  priihanr  cause,  as  to  that  of  his  great 
opponent,  who  is  loved  and  adored  as  the  lather  of  all  that  it 
good  and  bountlftil.  Kaj.  such  Is  the  timid  servility  of  human 
nature,  that  the  worshippers  will  neglect  the  altar  of  the 
Author  of  good,  rather  tnan  that  of  Artmanes  ;  trusting  with 
Indifference  to  the  well-known  mercy  of  the  one,  while  they 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  irritatine  the  vengeful  Jealousy  of  the 
awlUi  Esther  of  erlL"  —  Sim  WALTsa  Scott  :  Dtfrnonoliigy, 
P.W.] 
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XLIL 
The  Eni^ish  winter — exuUng  in  July, 

To  reoommence  In  August — now  was  done. 
Tls  the  postilion'fe  pmdise:  wheels  fly; 

On  roads,  east,  south,  north,  west,  there  Is  a  run. 
But  for  post-horses  who  finds  sympathy  ? 

Man's  pity  *8  for  himself^  or  for  his  son. 
Always  premising  that  said  son  at  college 
Has  not  ooatracted  much  more  deUt  than  knowledge. 

XLm. 
The  London  winter's  ended  in  July-.- 

Sometiraes  a  little  later.     I  don't  err 
In  this :  whatever  other  blunders  lie 

Upon  my  shoulders,  here  I  must  aver 
My  Muse  a  glass  of  wcatherology ; 

For  parliament  is  our  barometer : 
Let  radicals  its  other  acts  attack. 
Its  sessions  form  our  only  almanack. 

XLIV. 
When  its  quicksilver's  down  at  sero, — lo ! 

Coach,  chariot,  luggage,  baggage,  equipage ! 
Wheels  whirl  from  Carlton  palace  to  Soho, 

And  happiest  they  who  horses  can  engage ; 
The  turnpikes  glow  with  dust ;  and  Rotten  Row 

Sleeps  from  the  chivalry  of  this  bright  age ; 
And  tradesmen,  with  long  bills  and  longer  foces. 
Sigh — as  the  postboys  &sten  on  the  traces. 

XLV. 
They  and  their  bills,  «  Arcadians  both  i,"  are  left 

To  the  Greek  kalends  of  another  session. 
Alas  1  to  them  of  ready  cash  bereft. 

What  hope  remains  ?  Of  Aope  the  ftiU  possession. 
Or  generous  draft,  conceded  as  a  gift. 

At  a  long  date — till  they  can  get  a  fresh  one — 
Hawk'd  about  at  a  discount,  small  or  large ; 
Also  the  solace  of  an  overcharge. 

XLVL 
But  these  are  trifles.     Downward  flies  my  lord. 

Nodding  beside  my  lady  in  his  carriage. 
Away  I  away !  *<  Fresh  horses  I "  are  the  word. 

And  changed  as  quickly  as  hearts  after  marriage ; 
The  obsequious  landlord  hath  the  change  restored ; 

The  postboys  have  no  reason  to  disparage 
Their  fee;  but  ere  the  water'd  wheels  may  hiss  hence, 
The  ostler  pleads  too  for  a  reminiscence. 

%  XLYIL 

*T  is  granted ;  and  the  valet  mounts  the  dickey— 

That  gentleman  of  lords  and  gentlemen ; 
Also  my  lady's  gentlewoman,  tricky, 

Trick'd  out,  but  modest  more  than  poet's  pen 
Can  paint, — "  Con  viaggino  i  Riechi/*'^ 

(Excuse  a  foreign  slipslop  now  and  then. 
If  but  to  show  I've  tnveli'd ;  and  what's  travel. 
Unless  it  teaches  one  to  quote  and  cavil  ?) 

XLVUL 
The  London  winter  and  the  country  summer 

Were  well  nigh  over.     'T  is  perhaps  a  pity. 
When  nature  wears  the  gown  that  doth  become  her. 

To  lose  those  best  months  in  a  sweaty  city. 
And  wait  until  the  nightingale  grows  dumber. 

Listening  debates  not  very  wise  or  witty, 

I  **  Arcades  ambo." 

»  [••  Thus  the  rich  trareL"] 

, .  '  [Djrron  wai  too  good  br  nature  for  what  he  wished  to  lie 
1 1  — he  could  not  drain  the  blood  of  the  r.iTnlicrs  out  of  his 
1 1    reins  —  he  could  not  cover  the  coronet  all  over  with  the  red 


(• 


£re  patriots  their  true  eomitnf  can  remember ;  — 
But  there's  no  shooting  (save  grouse)  till  September. 


I  *ve  done  with  my  tlnde.     The  worid 
The  twice  two  thousand,  fsr  whom  earth 

Were  vanish'd  to  be  what  they  call  alone  — 
That  is,  with  thirty  servants  for  parade. 

As  many  guests,  or  more ;  before  whom  groan 
As  many  covers,  duly,  daily  laid. 

Let  none  accuse  okl  England's  hospitality  ~^ 

Its  quantity  is  but  condensed  to  quality. 

L. 
Lord  Henry  and  the  Lady  Adeline 

Departed  like  the  rest  of  their  compeen. 
The  peerage,  to  a  mansion  very  fine; 

The  Gothic  Babel  of  a  thousand  years. 
None  than  themselves  could  boast  a  longer  line. 

Where  time  through  heroes  and  through  beauties 
And  oaks  as  olden  as  their  pedigree  [steers ; 

Told  of  their  sires,  a  tomb  in  eveiy  tree. 

LL 
A  paragraph  in  every  paper  told 

Of  their  departure :  such  is  modem  flune : 
'T  is  pity  that  it  takes  no  fiurther  hold 

Than  an  advertisement,  or  much  the  same ; 
When,  ere  the  ink  be  dry,  the  sound  grows  cold. 

The  Moming  Post  was  foremost  to  proclaim  — 
«  Departure,  for  his  country  seat,  to-day. 
Lord  H.  Amundeville  and  Lady  A. 

LIL 
**  We  understand  the  ^lendid  host  intends 

To  entertain,  thb  autumn,  a  select 
And  numerous  party  of  his  noUe  friends ;     [correct. 

Midst  whom  we  have  heard,  ftem  sources  quite 
The  Duke  of  D the  shooting  season  spends. 

With  many  more  by  rank  and  foshion  deck'd ; 
Also  a  foreigner  of  hi^  condition. 
The  envoy  of  the  secret  Russian  mission.* 

UIL 
And  thus  we  see — who  doubts  the  Moming  Post  7 

(Whose  articles  are  like  the  *•  Thirty-nine," 
Which  those  most  swear  to  who  believe  them  most) — 

Our  gay  Russ  Spaniard  was  ordain'd  to  shine, 
Deck'd  by  the  rays  reflected  from  his  host. 

With  those  who,  Pope  says,  «*  greatly  daring  dine.** — 
'T  Is  odd,  but  true,  —  last  war  the  News  abounded 
More  with  these  dinncfs  than  the  kUl'd  or  wounded ; — 

LIV. 
As  thus :  **  On  Thursday  there  was  a  grand  dinner ; 

Present,  Lords  A.  B.  C** — Earls,  dukes,  by  name 
Annoimced  with  no  less  pomp  than  victory's  winner  : 

Then  underneath,  and  in  the  very  same 
Column;  date,  "Fdmouth.  There  has  lately  been  hcf« 

The  Slap-dash  regiment,  so  well  known  to  flone ; 
Whose  loss  in  the  late  action  we  regret : 
The  vacancies  an  flll'd  up — see  Gasette." 

LV. 
To  Norman  Abbey  whirl'd  the  noble  pair,  — 

An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion  ),  —  of  a  rich  and  rare 

Mix'd  Gothic,  such  as  artists  aU  allow 

night-cap ;  — hence  that  self-reproaching  melancholT  vhlch 
was  eternally  crossing  and  unnerrlng  him,  —  hence  Uic  dark 
hearing  of  soul  with  which  he  must  hare  written,  lo  his 
Italian  villeggiatura,  thii  glorious  descriptioa  of  bis  own  km 
ancestral  seat.  —  LocEuaaT,  1884.] 
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Few  specimens  yet  left  us  can  oompora 
Withal  1:  it  Ues  perhaps  a  litte  low. 
Became  the  monks  preferr*d  a  hill  behind. 
To  shelter  their  derotion  from  the  wind.  * 

LVL 
It  stood  embo8om*d  in  a  happy  valley, 

Crown*d  by  high  woodlands,  where  the  Druid  oak 
Stood  like  Caractacus  in  act  to  rally 

His  host,  with  broad  arms  'gainst  the  thunder- 
stroke; 
And  from  beneath  his  boughs  were  seen  to  sally 

The  dappled  foresters  —  as  day  awoke. 
The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd, 
To  quaff  a  brook  which  murmur'd  like  a  bird.  > 

LVIL 
Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake,  < 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 
By  a  river,  which  its  soften'd  way  did  take 

In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 
Around :  the  wildfowl  nestled  in  the  brake 

And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed : 
The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 
With  their  green  &ces  flx'd  upon  the  flood. 

LVm. 
Its  outlet  dash*d  into  a  deep  cascade. 

Sparkling  with  foam,  until  again  subsiding. 
Its  shriller  echoes — like  an  infimt  made 

Quiet  —  sank  into  softer  ripples,  gliding 
Into  a  rivulet ;  and  thus  allay'd. 

Pursued  its  course,  now  gleaming,  and  now  hiding 
Its  windings  through  the  woods ;  now  clear,  now  blue, 
According  as  the  skies  their  shadows  threw. 

LIX. 
A  glorious  remnant  of  the  Gothic  pile 

(While  yet  the  church  was  Rome's)  stood  half  apart 
In  a  grand  arch,  which  once  screen'd  many  an  aisle. 

These  last  had  disappear'd  —  a  loss  to  art : 
The  first  yet  frown'd  superbly  o'er  the  soil. 

And  kindled  feelings  in  the  roughest  heart. 
Which   moum*d  the  power  of  time's  or  tempest's 
In  gazing  on  that  venerable  arch.  [march, 


Within  a  niche,  nigh  to  its  pinnacle. 

Twelve  saints  had  once  stood  sanctified  in  stone ; 

1  ["  Tb«  fttmt  of  Newttead  Abber  hss  a  mott  noble  and 
majestic  appearance ;  being  built  bi  the  form  of  the  west  end 
of  a  catbearal,  adorned  with  rich  carvings  and  lofty  pin- 
nacles." —  Art  yewMteadt  In  Beauties  of  England,  toI.  xil] 

>  ["  How  swcetlr  in  front  looked  the  transparent  water, 
and  the  light  of  religious  remains  (equalled  by  no  architecture 
scarcely  in  the  kingdom,  except  Uiat  of  York  cathedral), 
backed  bjr  the  most  splendid  Beld  beauties,  diversified  by  the 
swells  of  the  earth  on  which  they  were  rooted  !"  —  Thobo- 
tomV  Nottingkam$Aire.} 

s  C"  The  beautUUI  park  of  Newstede,  which  once  was  richly 
ornamented  with  two  thousand  seven  hundred  head  of  deer, 
and  numberless  fine-spreading  oaks,  is  now  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  farms."  —  Ibid.] 

*  [Seeajii^.  p.473.— 

"  I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  lake. 

By  the  old  Hall,  which  may  be  mine  no  more : 
Lcman's  is  (air ;  but  think  not  1  forsake 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dexrtr  shore ; 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make. 
Ere  tAat  or  tAou  can  fade  these  eyes  before.'* — 

Epistle  to  Augusta."] 
»CS«HJffii/^.  p.378.]  -•         J 

*  r**  In  the  how-window  of  the  Hall  there  are  yet  the  arms 
of  Newstcdo  Friory,   vis.  England,  with  a  chief  azure,  in 
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But  these  had  fidlen,  not  when  the  frtars  fell. 

But  in  the  war  which  struck  Charles  from  his 
throne. 

When  each  house  was  a  fortallce  —  as  tell 
The  annals  of  frill  many  a  line  undone,  — 

The  gallant  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  vain 

For  those  who  knew  not  to  resign  or  reign.  > 

LXL 
But  in  a  higher  niche,  alone,  but  crown'd. 

The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God-bom  Child,  ^ 
With  her  Son  in  her  blessed  arms,  look'd  round. 

Spared  by  some  chance  when  all  beside  was  spoil'd ; 
She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy  ground. 

This  may  be  superstition,  weak  or  wild, 
But  even  the  fiiintcst  relics  of  a  shrine 
Of  any  worship  wake  some  thoughts  divine. 

Lxn. 

A  mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre. 
Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  colourings. 

Through  which  the  deepen'd  glories  once  could  enter, 
Streaming  from  off  the  sun  like  seraph's  wings. 

Now  yawns  all  desolate ;  now  loud,  now  fidnter. 
The  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft 
sings 

The  owl  his  anthem,  where  the  silenced  quire 

Lie  with  their  halleli:^ahs  quench'd  like  fire. 

Lxm. 

But  in  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 
The  wind  is  winged  fh>m  one  point  of  heaven, 

There  moans  a  strange  unearthly  sound,  which  then  '• 
Is  musical^ a  djring  accent  driven  i 

Throiigh  the  huge  arch,  which  soars  and  sinks  again. 
Some  deem  it  but  the  distant  echo  given 

Back  to  the  night  wind  by  the  waterfall. 

And  harmonised  by  the  old  choral  wall : 

LXIV. 
Others,  that  some  original  shape,  or  form 

Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given  the  power 
(Though  less  than  that  of  Memnon's  statue  7,  warm 

In  Egypt's  rays,  to  harp  at  a  fix'd  hour^ 
To  thi:i  grey  ruin,  with  a  voice  to  charm 

Sad,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  over  tree  or  tower ; 
The  cause  I  know  not,  nor  can  solve ;  but  such 
The  frK:t:  — I  've  heard  it,— once  perhaps  too  much  • 

the  middle  whereof  ti  the  Virgin  Mary  with  Babe  or."~ 
Thoaoton.] 

'  [The  history  of  this  woaderfbl  statue  seems  to  be  simply 
this :—  Herodotus,  when  he  went  Into  Egypt,  was  shown  the 
fragments  of  a  coloesus,  thrown  down  some  years  before  by 
Cambyses..  This  he  calls  Memnon  &  but  says  not  a  syllable 
respecting  its  emitting  a  vocal  sound  ;  a  prodigy  whicli  ap- 
peaurs  to  liave  been  an  after-thought  of  the  priests  of  Thel>es. 
The  upper  part  of  this  statue  lus  been  covered  by  the  sand 
for  many  ages ;  It  Is  that  which  yet  remains  on  Its  pedestal 
which  performs  the  wonders  mentioned  Iqr  so  many  travellers. 
—  In  a  word,  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  a  trick,  not  ill 
adapted  to  such  a  place  as  EgjrpC,  where  men  went,  and  still 
go,  with  a  face  of  loolish  wonderment,  predisposed  to  swallow 
the  grossest  absurdities.  The  sound  (for  some  sound  there 
was),  I  incline  to  think,  with  De  Pauw,  proceeded  ttrom  an 
excavation  near  the  plinth,  the  sides  of  which  might  be  struck, 
at  a  preconcerted  moment,  with  a  bar  of  sonorous  metal. 
Even  Savary,  who  saw  nothing  but  prodigies  in  Egypt,  treats 
this  foolish  aflUr  as  an  artifice  of  the  priests.  So  much  fnr 
the  harp  of  Memnon  I  —  Giproao.  See  also  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster's Satural  Utagie,  p.  234.] 

•  ["  Next  to  the  apartment  called  King  Edward  theHitrd's 
room,  on  account  of  that  monarch  having  ilept  there,  it  the 
sounding  gallery,— so  callctl  from  a  very  remarkable  echo 
which  it  possesses."  »  Art  yetcsttad^  in  Beauties  of  Mngland, 
vol.  xli.] 
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LXY. 
Amidst  the  coivt  a  Gothic  fountain  play'd*  > 

Symmetrical,  but  deck*d  with  carringa  quaint — 
Stnuige  fiuxfl,  like  to  men  in  masquerade. 

And  here  perhaps  a  monster,  thieie  a  saint : 
The  spring  gush'd  through  grim  mouths  of  granite 

And  sparkled  Into  basins,  where  it  spent      [made. 
Its  little  torrent  In  a  thousand  bubbles, 
Like  man*8  vain  glory,  and  his  Tainer  troubles. 

LXVL 
The  mansion's  sdf  was  Tast  and  Tcnerable, 

With  more  of  the  monastic  than  has  been 
Elsewhere  preserved  :  the  cloisters  still  were  stable. 

The  cells,  too»  and  refectory,  I  ween  : 
An  exquisite  small  chapel  had  been  able, 

Stin  unimpaired,  to  decorate  the  scene ;  > 
The  rest  had  been  reform*d,  replaced,  or  sunk. 
And  spoke  more  of  the  baron  than  the  monk. 

LXVn. 
Huge  halls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambers,  Join*d 

By  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts. 
Might  shock  a  connoisseur ;  but  when  combined, 

Form'd  a  whole  which,  irregular  in  parts, 
Tet  left  a  grand  impression  on  the  mind. 

At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  are  in  their  hearts ; 
We  gase  upon  a  giant  for  his  stature. 
Nor  judge  at  first  if  all  be  true  to  nature. 

LXVnL 
Steel  barons,  molten  the  next  generation 

To  silken  rows  of  gay  and  garter'd  earls. 
Glanced  from  the  walls  in  goodly  preserration  : 

And  Lady  Marys  blooming  into  girls. 
With  fUr  long  locks,  had  also  kept  their  sUtion : 

And  countesses  mature  In  robes  and  pearls  : 
Also  some  beauties  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
Whose  drapery  hints  we  may  admire  them  freely. 

Judges  in  Tery  formidable  ermine 

Were  there,  with  brows  that  did  not  much  luTite 
The  accused  to  think  their  lordships  would  determine 

His  cause  by  leaning  much  tmm  might  to  right : 
Bishops,  who  had  not  left  a  single  sermon ; 

Attorneys-general,  awfiil  to  the  sight. 
As  hinting  more  (unless  our  Judgments  warp  us) 
Of  the  «  Star  Chamber"  than  of  •* Habeas  Corpus.' 
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Generals,  some  all  in  armour,  of  the  old 
And  iron  time,  ere  lead  had  ta*en  the  lead ; 

Others  in  wigs  of  Marlborough's  martial  fold, 
Huger  than  twelve  of  our  degenerate  breed : 

I^rdlings,  with  staves  of  white  or  keys  of  gold : 
Nimrods,  whose  canvass  scarce  contain'd  the  steed ; 

And  here  and  there  some  stem  high  patriot  stood. 

Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  sued. 

LXXL 
But  ever  and  anon,  to  soothe  your  vision. 
Fatigued  with  these  hereditary  glories, 

1  r*'  From  the  windows  of  the  fMerj  OTer  the  clolstert,  we 
tee  the  cloister  court,  with  a  basin  in  the  centre,  used  as  a 
stftw  for  ash,  *c.'*-Art.  SeunUad,  in  Beauties  of  England, 
TOl.  xli.] 

s  ['*  The  cloisters  exactly  resemble  those  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  only  on  a  smaller  scale  :  but  possessing,  if  possible,  a 
more  renerable  appearance.  These  were  the  cloisters  of  the 
ancient  abbey,  and  many  of  its  ancient  tenants  now  lie  in 
tilcut    repose  under  the  flagged  pavement.     The  ancient 
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There  rose  a  Carlo  Dolce  or  a  Titian, 
Or  wilder  group  of  savage  Salvatoi«% :  * 

Here  danced  Albano*s  boys^  and  here  the  si 
In  Vemet's  ocean  lights ;  and  there  the 

Of  martyrs  awed,  as  Spagnolctto  tidnted 

His  brash  with  all  the  blood  of  all  the  sainted. 


KCOL 
Here  sweetly  spread  a  landscape  of  Lorraine ; 

There  Bembrandt  made  his  darkness  equal  Ugltf^ 
Or  ^oomy  Caravaggio*s  gioomier  stain 

Bronaed  o*er  some  lean  and  stole  andiotlfee :  — 
But,  lo  !  a  Tenien  woos,  and  not  In  vain. 

Tour  eyes  to  revel  in  a  livelier  sight : 
His  bell-mouth*d  goblet  makes  me  feel  quite  Daaisb  « 
Or  Dutch  with  thirst -»  What,  hoi  a  flask  of  Rhmfrih. 

LXXIIL 
O  reader  I  if  that  thou  canst  read,  — and  know, 

*T  is  not  enough  to  spell,  or  even  to  read. 
To  constitute  a  reader ;  there  most  go 

Virtues  of  which  both  you  and  I  have  need. 
Firstly,  begin  with  the  bc^nning  —  (though 

That  clause  is  hard) ;  and  secondly,  proceed ; 
Thirdly,  commence  not  with  the  end — or,  sinning 
In  this  sort,  end  at  least  with  the  beginning. 


LXXIY. 
But,  reader,  thou  hast  patient  been  of  late. 

While  I,  without  remone  of  rhyme,  or  fear. 
Have  built  and  laid  out  ground  at  such  a  rate. 

Dan  Phcebus  takes  me  for  an  auctioneer. 
That  poets  were  so  from  their  earliest  date. 

By  Homer's  *'  catalogue  of  ships  **  b  dear ; 
But  a  mere  modern  must  be  moderate  — 
I  spare  you  then  the  ftimiture  and  plate. 

LXXV. 
The  mellow  autumn  came,  and  with  it  came 

The  promised  party,  to  ei^oy  its  sweets. 
The  com  is  cut,  the  manor  fkdl  of  game ; 

The  pointer  ranges,  and  the  sportsman  beata 
In  russet  Jacket : — lynz-Uke  is  his  aim ; 

Full  grows  his  bag,  and  wonder/W  his  feats. 
Ah,  nutbrown  partridges !   Ah,  brilliant  pheasants  I 
And  ah,  ye  poachers  S-^TLs  no  sport  for  peasants. 
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An  English  autumn,  though  it  hath  no  vines, 
Blushing  with  Bacchant  coronals  along 

The  paths,  o*er  which  the  for  festoon  entwines 
The  red  gr^te  in  the  sunny  lands  of  song. 

Hath  yet  a  purchased  choice  of  choicest  wines ; 
The  claret  light,  and  the  Madeira  strong. 

If  Britain  mourn  her  bleakness,  we  can  tell  her. 

The  very  best  of  vineyards  Is  the  cellar. 

LXXTIL 
Then,  if  she  hath  not  that  serene  decline 

Which  makes  the  southern  autumn's  day  appear 
As  if  'twould  to  a  second  spring  resign 

The  season,  rather  than  to  winter  drear, — 

chapel,  too.  is  still  entire ;  Its  ceiling  Is  a  very 
dmen  of  the  Gothic  style  of  springing  archct. 
xfrorf,  In  Beauties  of  Englaad,  voL  ziL] 

3  Salvator  Rosa-^ 

C"  Whate'er  Lorraine  light  tooch'd  with  softening  hoe. 
Or  topage  Rosa  dashVi.  or  learned  Poossin  drew.'* 

Thomson's  Castle  qf  JftioUmet.} 
*  If  I  err  not,  *'  your  Dane  **  Is  one  of  lago*s  catalogue  of 
nations  **  exquisite  In  their  drinking.**  \ 
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Of  In-door  comforts  still  she  hath  a  mine,  -» 

The  sea-coal  flres^  the  '*  earliest  of  the  year ;  **  > 
Without  doors,  too,  she  may  compete  in  mellow. 
As  what  Is  lost  In  green  is  gain*d  in  yellow. 

LZXVllL 
And  for  the  eilbninate  vilUtfgiatura^  [chase, 

Rife  with  more  horns  than  hounds — she  hath  the 
So  animated  that  it  might  allure  a 

Saint  Arom  his  beads  to  join  the  Jocund  race ; 
Even  Nlmrod's  self  might  leave  the  plains  of  Dura,* 

And  wear  the  Melton  Jackets  for  a  space : 
If  she  hath  no  wild  boars,  she  hath  a  tame 
Preseire  of  bores,  who  ought  to  be  made  game. 


The  noble  guests,  assembled  at  the  Abbey, 
Consisted  of  ^  we  give  the  sex  the  pat  — 

The  Duchess  of  Fits-Fulke ;  the  Countess  Crabby ; 
The  Ladies  SciUy,  Busey  ; — Miss  Eclat, 

Miis  Bombaseen,  Miss  Mackstay,  Miss  OTabby, 
And  Mrs.  Rabbi,  the  rich  banker's  squaw : 

Also  the  honourable  Mrs.  Sleep, 

Who  look'd  a  white  Iamb,  yet  was  a  black  sheep : 


With  other  Countesses  of  Blank  —  but  rank ; 

At  once  the  «*lie"  and  the  "  eUte  **  of  crowds  ; 
Who  pass  like  water  filter*d  in  a  tank, 

AU  purged  and  pious  from  their  native  clouds ; 
Or  paper  tum*d  to  money  by  the  Bank : 

No  matter  how  or  why,  the  passport  shrouds 
The  <*  pass^e**  and  the  past;  for  good  society 
Is  no  less  famed  for  tolerance  than  piety, — 


That  is,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  which  point 
Forms  the  most  difficult  In  punctuation. 

Appearances  appear  to  form  the  Joint 
On  which  it  hinges  in  a  higher  station  *, 

And  so  that  no  explosion  cry  "Aroint 

Thee,  witch  1  **  <  or  each  Medea  has  her  Jason ; 

Or  (to  the  point  with  Horace  and  with  Puld) 

**  OmJM  tulit  ptautum,  qua  mitcuit  vtUt  dulei." 


I  can't  exactly  trace  their  rule  of  right. 
Which  hath  a  little  leaning  to  a  lottery. 

I  *ve  seen  a  virtuous  woman  put  down  quite 
By  the  mere  combination  of  a  coterie ; 

Also  a  so-so  matron  boldly  fight 
Her  way  back  to  the  world  by  dint  of  plottery. 

And  shine  the  very  Siria  ^  of  the  spheres. 

Escaping  with  a  few  slight,  scarless  sneers. 

LXXXIIL 
I  have  seen  more  than  1 11  say :  — but  wo  will  see 

How  our  villegffitUwra  will  get  on. 
The  party  might  consist  of  thirty-three 

Of  highest  caste — the  Bnhmins  of  the  ton. 
I  have  named  a  few,  not  foremost  in  degree. 

But  ta'en  at  hazard  as  the  rhyme  may  run. 

1  [«*Grar'fomittAfsUnu_ 

*  Ii«re  scatter'd  o(t,  the  emrlint  <tftk«  vear^ 

V J  hands  aoseen,  are  showert  of  yio1«U  found ; 
The  redbreut  love*  to  build  and  warble  here. 
And  little  foouteps  Ugbtly  prtot  the  ground.' 

Is  as  fine  as  anjr  in  the  Elegy.    I  wonder  that  he  eould  have 
the  heart  to  omit  it."— ^rois  Diary ^  Feb.  1821.] 

*  In  Assyria. 

s  [For  a  graphic  account  of  Melton  Mowbray,  the  head- 


By  way  of  sprinkling,  scatter'd  amongst  these^ 
There  also  were  some  Irish  absentees. 

LXTYTY. 
There  was  Fuolles,  too,  the  legal  bully. 

Who  limits  all  his  battles  to  the  bar 
And  senate  t  when  invited  elsewhere,  truly. 

He  shows  more  appetite  for  words  than  war. 
There  was  the  young  bard  Rackrhyme,  who  had  newly 

Come  out  and  gllmmer'd  as  a  six  weeks*  star. 
There  was  I^rd  Pyrrho,  too,  the  great  freethinker ; 
And  Sir  John  Pottledeep^  the  mighty  drinker. 

L2CXXV. 
There  was  the  Duke  of  Dash,  who  was  a duke, 

"Ay,  every  inch  a  "duke;  there  were  twelve  peen 
Like  Chariemagne's — and  all  such  peers  in  look 

And  intellect,  that  neither  eyes  nor  ean 
For  commoners  had  ever  them  mistook. 

There  were  the  six  Miss  Rawbolds — pretty  dean ! 
All  song  and  sentiment ;  whose  hearts  were  set 
Less  on  a  convent  than  a  coronet 

LXXXVL 
There  were  four  Honourable  Misters,  whose 

Honour  was  more  before  their  names  than  after ; 
There  was  the  preux  Chevalier  de  la  Ruse,        [here. 

Whom  France  and  Fortune  lately  deign'd  to  waft 
Whose  chiefly  harmless  talent  was  to  amuse ; 

But  the  clubs  found  it  rather  serious  lau^ter, 

Because — such  was  his  magic  power  to  please 

The  dice  seem'd  chaim'd,  too^  with  his  repartees. 

LXXXYIL 
There  was  Dick  Dubious,  the  metaphysician. 

Who  loved  philosophy  and  a  good  dinner ; 
Angle,  the  sd-disant  mathematician ; 

Sir  Henry  Silvercup,  the  great  race- winner. 
There  was  the  Reverend  Rodomont  Precisian, 

Who  did  not  hate  so  much  the  sin  as  sinner ; 
And  Lord  Augustus  Flts-Plantagenet, 
Good  at  all  things,  but  better  at  a  bet. 

LXXXVin. 
There  was  Jack  Jargon,  the  gigantic  guardsman ; 

And  General  Firefiice,  ftmous  in  the  field, 
A  great  tactician,  and  no  less  a  swordsman. 

Who  ate,  last  war,  more  Yankees  than  he  klll'd. 
There  was  the  waggish  Welsli  Judge,  Jefferies  Haids- 

In  his  grave  office  so  completely  skiU'd,       [man, « 
That  when  a  culprit  came  for  condemnation. 
He  had  his  Judge's  Joke  for  consolation. 


Good  company  H  a  chess-board — there  are  kings, 
Queens,  bishops,  knights,  rooks,  pawns ;  the  world 's 
agame; 

Save  that  the  puppets  pull  at  their  own  strings, 
Methinks  gay  Punch  hath  something  of  the  same. 

My  Muse,  the  butterfly  hath  but  her  wings. 
Not  stings,  and  ffits  through  ether  without  ahn. 

Alighting  rarely :  — were  she  but  a  hornet. 

Perhaps  there  might  be  vices  which  would  mourn  it 

quarters  of  the  EagUsh  chase.  ie«  Quarterly  Reriew,  roL 
xlrii.  p.  S16.] 

•  [**  Aroimt  tMee^  wHekt  the  rump-fed  ronyon  crlet." 

•  Siria, /.r.bttch-star. 

•  tGcorjre  Hardinge,  Esq.,  M.P.,  one  of  the  Welsh  Jiidses, 
died  in  1H16.  His  works  were  collected.  In  litis,  tw  3Ir. 
Nichols.] 
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I  had  forgotten — bat  must  not  foiiget — 

An  orator,  the  latest  of  the  session, 
Who  had  delivered  well  a  very  set 

Smooth  speech,  his  first  and  maidenly  transgression 
Upon  debate :  the  papers  echoed  yet 

Mnth  his  debut,  which  made  a  strong  impression. 
And  rank*d  with  what  is  every  day  display'd  — 
**  The  best  first  speech  that  ever  yet  was  made.** 

XCL 
Proud  of  his  **  Hear  hims!*'  proud,  too^  of  his  vote 

And  lost  virginity  of  oratory, 
Proud  of  his  learning  (just  enough  to  quote), 

He  reveU'd  in  his  Ciceronian  glory : 
With  memory  excellent  to  get  by  rote. 

With  wit  to  hatch  a  pun  or  tell  a  story. 
Graced  with  some  merit,  and  with  more  efflrontcry, 
'*  His  country*s  pride,**  he  came  down  to  the  countiy. 

XCIL 
There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation. 

Longbow  from  Ireland,  Strongbow  from  the  Tweed,  ^ 
Both  lawyers  and  both  men  of  education  ; 

But  Strongbow's  wit  was  of  more  polish*d  breed : 
Jx>ngbow  was  rich  in  an  imagination 

^is  beautiful  and  bounding  as  a  steed. 
But  sometimes  stumbling  over  a  potato, —       [Cata 
While  Strongbow's  best  things  might  have  come  from 

xcm. 

Strongbow  was  like  a  new-tuned  harpsichord ; 

But  Longbow  wild  as  an  .Solian  harp, 
With  which  the  winds  of  heaven  can  claim  accord, 

And  make  a  music,  whether  flat  or  sharp. 
Of  Strongbow's  talk  you  would  not  change  a  word : 

At  Longbow's  phrases  you  might  sometimes  carp : 
Both  wits — one  bom  so,  and  the  other  bred. 
This  by  his  heart — his  rival  by  his  head. 

XCIV. 

If  all  these  seem  an  heterogeneous  mass 

To  be  assembled  at  a  country  seat. 
Yet  think,  a  specimen  of  every  class 

Is  better  than  a  humdnmi  tete-a-tSte. 
The  days  of  Comedy  are  gone,  alas  i 

When  Congreve's  fool  could  vie  with  Moli^re's  bSte : 
Society  is  smooth'd  to  that  exo»s, 
That  manners  hardly  differ  more  than  dress. 

XCV. 
Our  ridicules  are  kept  in  the  back-ground — 

Ridiculous  enough,  but  also  dull ; 
Professions,  too,  are  no  more  to  be  found 

Professional ;  and  there  is  nought  to  cull 
Of  folly*s  fruit :  for  though  your  fools  abound, 

They're  barren,  and  not  worth  the  pains  to  pulL 
Society  is  now  one  polish 'd  horde. 
Formed  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  Bortt  and  BorecL 

XCVL 
But  fh>m  being  fiumcrs,  we  turn  gleaners,  gleaning 

The  scanty  but  right- well  thresh'd  ears  of  truth ; 
And,  gentle  reader !  when  you  gather  meaning. 

You  may  be  Boas,  and  I — modest  Ruth. 

*  [Curran  and  Enkine.j 

*  *'  Mri.  Adami  answered  Mr.  Adaras,  that  it  vnis  blas- 
phemous to  talk  of  Srripture  out  of  church."  This  dogma 
was  broached  to  her  husband  —  the  best  Christian  in  any 
book.  —  Sec  Joseph  Andrews. 


Farther  I  *d  quotes  but  Scripture  Intervening 
Forbids.   A  grnt  imprcasiaa  in  my  youth 
Was  made  by  Bilrs.  Adams,  where  she  cciea» 
M  That  Scriptures  out  of  church  are  blasphemlea.'* 

XCTIL 

But  what  we  can  we  glean  hi  this  vile  i«e 
Of  chafi^  although  our  gleanings  be  not  grist. 

I  must  not  quite  omit  the  talking  sage, 
Kit-Cat,  the  fiunous  Conversatiooist, 

Wlio,  in  his  commonF-piaoe  book,  had  a  page 
Prepared  each  mom  fbr  evenings.     *'IJst»   oil 
list  I"— 

•*  Alas,  poor  ghost ! " — What  unexpected  woes 

Await  those  who  have  studied  their  bons-moCs  1 

xcYin. 

Firstly,  they  must  allure  the  oonvcnatloo. 
By  many  windings  to  their  clever  clinch ; 

And  secondly,  must  let  slip  no  occasion. 
Nor  bate  (abate)  their  hearen  of  an  iacA, 

But  take  an  ell — and  make  a  great  tensatinn. 
If  possible ;  and  thirdly,  never  flinch 

When  some  smart  talker  puts  them  to  the  test. 

But  seise  the  last  word,  which  no  doubt's  the  best. 

XCDL 

Lord  Henry  and  his  lady  were  the  hosts; 

The  party  we  have  tonch'd  on  were  the  gnats. 
Their  tabic  was  a  board  to  tempt  even  ghosts 

To  pass  the  Styx  for  more  substmtial  ftasts. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  ngo&ts  or  roasti^ 

Albeit  an  human  history  attests 
That  happiness  for  man — the  hungry  sinner  I — 
Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much  depends  on  dinner.  * 

a 

Witness  the  lands  whldi  *■  flow*d  with  milk  and  honey," 

Held  out  unto  the  hungry  Israelites ; 
To  this  we  have  added  since,  the  tovc  of  money. 

The  only  sort  of  pleasure  which  requites. 
Youth  fedes,  and  leaves  our  days  no  longer  sunny ; 

We  tire  fi  mistresses  and  parasites , 
But  oh,  ambroslBl  cash  I  Ah  t  who  woaU  lose  thee  7 
When  we  no  more  can  use,  or  even  abuse  thee  1 

CL 

The  gentlemen  got  up  betimes  to  shoots 

Or  hunt :  the  young,  because  they  Uked  the  sport— 
The  first  thing  boys  like,  after  play  and  fhxit ; 

The  middle-aged,  to  make  the  day  more  short ; 
For  eRitict  is  a  growth  of  Enj^ish  root. 

Though  nameless  in  our  language :  — we  retort 
The  fkct  for  words,  and  let  the  French  translate 
That  awM  yawn  which  sleep  can  not  abate. 

cn. 

The  elderly  walk'd  through  the  Ubrary, 
And  tumbled  books,  or  crltidsed  the  picturesy 

Or  saunter'd  through  the  gardens  plteousiy. 

And  made  upon  the  hot-house  several  strictures. 

Or  rode  a  nag  which  trotted  not  too  high. 
Or  on  the  morning  papers  read  their  lectures, 

Or  on  the  watch  their  longing  eyes  would  fix. 

Longing  at  sixty  for  the  hour  of  six. 


*  [**  A  man  wldom  thinks  with  more  sarnestncis  of  any 
thing  than  he  does  of  his  dinner ;  and  if  be  cannoC  get  that 
well  dressed,  he  should  be  suspected  of  Inaocunqr  m  other 
things."  —Johnson.] 
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cm. 

But  none  were  **  g^c :  '*  the  great  hour  of  union 
"Was  rung  by  dinner's  kneU ;  till  then  all  were 

Masters  of  their  own  time  ^  or  in  communion. 
Or  solitary,  as  they  chose  to  bear 

The  hours,  which  how  to  pass  is  but  to  few  known. 
Each  rose  up  at  his  own,  and  hod  to  spare 

What  time  he  chose  for  dress,  and  broke  his  fast 

When,  where,  and  how  he  chose  for  that  repast 

CIV. 
The  ladles — some  rouged,  some  a  little  pole — 

Met  the  morn  as  they  might     If  fine,  they  rode. 
Or  walk'd ;  if  foul,  they  read,  or  told  a  tale. 

Sung,  or  rehearsed  the  last  dance  from  abroad ; 
Discuss'd  the  £uhlon  which  might  next  prsrail. 

And  settled  bonnets  by  the  newest  code, 
Or  cxamm*d  twelTe  sheets  into  one  little  letter. 
To  make  each  correspondent  a  new  debtor. 

CV. 

For  some  had  absent  lovers,  all  had  friends. 

The  earth  has  nothing  like  a  she  epistle. 
And  hardly  heaven — because  it  never  ends. 

I  love  the  mystery  of  a  female  missal, 
Which,  like  a  creed,  ne'er  says  all  it  intends, 

But  fUli  of  cunning  as  Ulysses'  whistle. 
When  he  allured  poor  Dolon :  — you  had  better 
Take  care  what  you  reply  to  such  a  letter. 

CVL 
Then  there  were  billiards ;  cards,  too,  but  no  dice ;  — 

Save  in  the  clubs  no  man  of  honour  plays ;  — 
Boats  when  'twas  water,  skating  when  *t  was  ice, 

And  the  hard  frost  destroy'd  the  scenting  days : 
And  angling,  too,  that  solitary  vice. 

Whatever  Isaak  Walton  sings  or  says : 
The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  hli  gullet 
Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it  i 

cvn. 

With  evening  came  the  banquet  and  the  wine  ; 

The  conversazione ;  the  duet. 
Attuned  by  voices  more  or  less  divine 

(My  heart  or  head  aches  with  the  memory  yet). 
The  four  Miss  Sawbolds  in  a  glee  would  shine ; 

But  the  two  youngest  loved  more  to  be  set 
Down  to  the  harp — because  to  music*s  charms 
They  added  graceful  necks,  white  hands  and  arms. 

cvm. 

Sometimes  a  dance  (though  rarely  on  field  days, 
For  then  the  gentlemen  were  rather  tired) 

Display'd  some  sylph-like  figures  in  its  mase; 
Then  there  was  small-talk  ready  when  required ; 

Flirtation — but  decorous;  the  mere  praise 

Of  charms  that  should  or  should  not  be  admired. 

The  hunters  fought  their  fox-hunt  o'er  again. 

And  then  retreated  soberly — at  ten. 


1  It  would  have  taught  him  humanity  at  least.  This  senti- 
mental »avage,  whom  it  la  a  mode  to  quota  (amongst  the 
novelists)  to  sliow  tiidr  sympathy  for  innocent  sports  and 
old  songs,  teadies  how  to  sew  up  frogs,  and  brealc  their  logs 
by  way  of  experiment,  in  addition  to  the  art  of  angling,  —  the 
cruelest,  the  coldest,  and  the  stupidest  of  pretended  sports. 
They  may  talli  about  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  the  angler 
merely  thinks  of  bis  dish  of  flsh ;  he  has  no  leisure  to  take  his 
eves  from  off  the  streams,  nnd  a  single  bile  is  worth  to  him  more 
than  all  the  scenery  around.  Desides,  some  flsh  bite  best  on 
a  rainy  day.    The  wliale,  the  shark,  and  the  tunny  Qshory 


Cl- 


CIZ. 

The  politicians,  in  a  nook  apart, 

Discuss'd  the  world,  and  settled  all  the  spheres : 
The  wits  watch'd  every  loophole  for  their  airt, 

To  introduce  a  bon-mot  head  and  ears ; 
Small  is  the  rest  of  those  who  would  be  smart, 

A  moment's  good  thing  may  have  cost  them  years, 
Before  they  find  an  hour  to  introduce  it ; 
And  then,  even  Men,  some  bore  may  make  them  lose  it 

ex. 

But  all  was  gentle  and  aristocratic 

In  this  our  party  ;  polish'd,  smooth,  and  cold. 
As  Fhidian  forms  cut  out  of  marble  Attic. 

There  now  are  no  Squire  Westerns  as  of  old  ; 
And  our  Sophias  are  not  so  emphatic. 

But  feir  as  then,  or  feirer  to  behold. 
We  have  no  accomplished  blackguards,  like  Tom  Jones, 
But  gentlemen  in  stays,  as  stiff  as  stones. 

CXI. 

They  separated  at  an  early  hour ; 

That  is,  ere  midnight — which  is  London's  noon : 
But  in  the  country  ladies  seek  their  bower 

A  little  earlier  than  the  waning  moon. 
Peace  to  the  slumbers  of  each  folded  flower — 

May  the  rose  call  back  its  true  colour  soon ! 
Good  hours  of  fidr  cheeks  are  the  feirest  tlnters, 
And  lower  the  price  of  rouge — at  least  some  winters. 


Son  Sum. 
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Jj  tnm  great  nature's  or  our  own  abyss 
Of  thought  we  could  but  snatch  a  certainty, 

Perhaps  mankind  might  find  the  path  they  miss — 
But  then  't  would  spoil  much  good  philosophy. 

One  system  eats  another  up^  and  this 
Much  as  old  ^tum  ate  his  progeny ; 

For  when  his  pious  consort  gave  him  stones 

In  lieu  of  sons,  of  these  he  made  no  bones. 

IL 
But  System  doth  reverse  the  Titan's  breakfhst. 

And  eats  her  parents,  albeit  the  digestion 
Is  difficult     Pray  tell  me,  can  you  make  fest. 

After  due  search,  your  faith  to  any  question  7 
Look  back  o'er  ages,  ere  unto  the  stake  fast 

Ton  bind  yourself,  and  call  some  mode  the  best  one. 
Nothing  more  true  dian  noi  to  trust  your  senses } 
And  yet  what  are  your  other  evidences  } 

have  somewhat  of  noble  and  perilous  In  them ;  even  net  tUb- 
Ing,  trawling,  Sec.  are  more  humane  and  useful.  But  angling  1 
— no  angler  can  be  a  good  man. 

**  One  of  the  best  men  I  erer  knew,— as  humane,  delicate- 
minded,  generous,  and  excellent  a  creature  as  any  In  the 
world,— was  an  angler:  true,  he  angled  with  painted  tiles, 
and  would  hare  been  incapable  of  the  extravagancies  of  I. 
Walton." 

The  abore  addition  was  made  by  a  friend  In  reading  oyer 
the  MS.  —  "  Audi  alteram  partem/'- 1  leave  It  to  cuunter- 
balanco  my  owu  observation. 
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m. 

For  roe,  I  know  nought ;  nothing  I  deny, 
Admit,  rQect,  contemn ;  and  what  know  you, 

Except  perhaps  that  you  were  bom  to  die  7 
And  both  may  after  all  torn  out  untrue. 

An  age  may  come,  Font  of  Eternity, 

When  nothing  thall  be  either  old  or  new. 

Death,  so  callM,  ii  a  thing  which  makes  men  weep. 

And  yet  a  third  of  life  is  pas8*d  in  sleep. 

IV. 
A  sleep  without  dreams,  after  a  rough  day 

Of  toil,  is  what  we  covet  most ;  and  yet 
How  day  shrinks  back  from  more  quiescent  clay  ! 

The  very  Suicide  that  pays  his  debt 
At  once  without  instalments  (an  old  way 

Of  paying  debts,  which  creditors  regret) 
Lets  out  impatiently  his  rushing  breath. 
Less  from  disgust  of  life  than  dread  of  death. 

V. 

*T is  round  him,  near  him,  here,  there,  every  where; 

And  there's  a  courage  which  grows  out  of  fear, 
Perhaps  of  all  most  desperate,  which  will  dare 

The  worst  to  know  it :  —  when  the  mountains  rear 
Their  peaks  beneath  your  human  foot,  and  there 

Tou  look  down  o*er  the  precipice,  and  drear 
The  gulf  of  rock  yawns, — you  can*t  gaie  a  minute. 
Without  an  awfiil  wish  to  plunge  within  it 

VL 

'T  is  true,  you  don't — but,  pale  and  struck  with  terror, 
Retire :  but  look  into  your  past  impression  I 

And  you  will  find,  though  shuddering  at  the  mirror 
Of  your  own  thoughts,  in  all  their  self-confession. 

The  lurking  bias,  be  it  truth  or  error, 
To  the  unknown;  a  secret  prepossession, 

To  plunge  with  all  your  fears— «- but  where?     Tou 
know  not. 

And  that's  the  reason  why  you  do — or  do  not. 

vn. 

But  what  *s  this  to  the  purpose  ?  you  will  say. 

Gent  reader,  nothing ;  a  mere  speculation. 
For  which  my  sole  excuse  is — 'tis  my  way. 

Sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  occasion 
I  write  what's  uppermost,  without  delay  i 

This  narrative  is  not  meant  for  narration. 
But  a  mere  airy  and  fkntastic  basis, 
TO  build  up  common  things  with  common  places. 

VUL 
Tou  know,  or  dont  know,  that  great  Bacon  saitli, 

•*  Fling  up  a  straw,  twill  show  the  way  the  wind 
blows ; " 
And  such  a  straw,  borne  on  by  human  breath, 

Is  poesy,  according  as  the  mind  glows ; 
A  paper  kite  which  flies  'twixt  life  and  death, 

A  shadow  which  the  onward  soul  behind  throws : 
And  mine's  a  bubble,  not  blown  up  for  praise, 
But  just  to  play  with,  as  an  in&nt  plays. 

IX. 
The  world  Is  all  before  me — or  behind ; 

For  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  that  same, 
And  quite  enough  for  me  to  keep  in  mind ;  — 

Of  passions,  too,  I  have  proved  enough  to  blame. 
To  the  great  pleasure  of  our  friends,  mankind. 

Who  like  to  mix  some  slight  alloy  with  fomc  ; 
For  I  was  rather  &mous  in  my  time. 
Until  I  fairly  knock'd  it  up  with  rhyme. 


I  have  brought  this  world  about  my  ears,  and  dst 
The  other:  that's  to  say,  the  cteigy — who 

Upon  my  head  have  bid  their  thunders  break 
In  pious  Ubds  by  no  means  a  Hew. 

And  yet  I  cant  help  aciibbUng  once  a  week. 
Tiring  old  readers,  nor  disoovcrlng  new. 

In  youth  I  wrote  because  my  mind  was  flill. 

And  now  because  I  feel  it  growing  duU. 


But  **  why  then  publish  ?  "  >— There  are  no 
Of  feme  or  proflt  irtieQ  the  world  grows 

I  ask  in  turn, — Why  do  you  play  at  canb  ? 
Why  drink?  Why  read? — ^To  make  aome 
less  dreary. 

It  occupies  me  to  turn  back  regards 

On  what  I've  seen  or  ponder'd,  ud  or  cheery  ; 

And  what  I  write  I  cast  upon  the  stream. 

To  swim  or  sink — I  have  had  at  least  my  dream. 

xn. 

I  think  that  were  I  certain  of  success, 

I  hardly  could  compose  another  line: 
So  long  I've  battlfd  dther  more  or  leas, 

That  no  defeat  can  drive  me  from  the  Nine. 
This  feeling  tis  not  easy  to  express, 

And  yet  tie  not  affected,  I  opine. 
In  play,  there  are  two  pleasures  ibr  yoor  chooiins— > 
The  one  is  winnings  and  the  other  loabig. 

TTTT. 
Besides,  my  Muse  by  no  means  deals  tn  flctloo : 

She  gathers  a  repertory  <rf  fects, 
Of  oouiw  with  some  reserve  and  sUgjht  restrictioo. 

But  mostly  sings  of  human  things  and  acts — 
And  that**  one  cause  she  meets  with  contradictfon ; 

For  too  mudi  truth,  at  first  sight,  ne'er  attracts ; 
And  were  her  olject  only  what'k  call*d  glory. 
With  more  ease  too  she  'd  tell  a  different  story. 


!l 


Love,  war,  a  tempest — surely  there's  variety ; 

Also  a  sfafwnlng  slight  of  lucubration ; 
A  bird's  eye  view,  too,  of  that  wild.  Society: 

A  slight  glance  thrown  on  men  of  every  station. 
If  you  have  nought  else,  here's  at  least  satiety. 

Both  in  perfonnanoe  and  in  preparation ; 
And  though  these  lines  should  only  line  portmanteaoa. 
Trade  wiU  be  all  the  better  fer  these  Cantoa. 


The  portion  of  this  world  whkh  I  at  present 

Have  taken  up  to  flU  the  tbOowing  sennon. 
Is  one  of  which  there *»  no  descriptloo  recent: 

The  reason  why,  Is  easy  to  determine: 
Although  it  seems  both  prominent  and  pleasant 

There  is  a  sameness  in  its  gems  and  ermine^ 
A  dull  and  femfly  likeness  throni^  all  eges^ 
Of  no  great  promise  fbr  poetic  pages. 

XVL 
With  much  to  exdte,  there  *!  little  to  eialt ; 

Nothing  that  speaks  to  all  men  and  all  times ; 
A  sort  of  varnish  over  every  fknlt; 

A  kind  <tf  common-place,  even  in  tiieir  crimes ; 
Factitious  passions,  wit  without  much  salt, 

A  want  of  that  true  nature  whkh  sublimes 
Whate'er  it  shows  with  truth ;  a  smooth  monotony 
Of  character,  in  those  at  least  who  have  got  any. 
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why  then  publish  ?—  CraaTlUe,  the  polite, 
knowing  Walsh,  would  toll  nw  X  could  wrtte." 
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XVIL 
Sometlmea,  indeed,  like  toldien  off  purade, 

They  break  their  ranks  and  gladly  leayo  the  drill ; 
But  then  the  roll-call  draws  them  back  afiraid. 

And  they  must  be  or  seem  what  they  were :  stiU 
Doubtless  it  is  a  brilliant  masquerade ; 

But  when  of  the  first  sight  you  ha\e  had  your  iill. 
It  palls — at  least  it  did  so  upon  me. 
This  paradise  of  pleasure  and  ennuL 

XVIIL 
When  we  have  made  our  love,  and  gamed  our  gaming, 

Drest,  voted,  shone,  and,  may  be,  something  more ; 
With  dandies  dined ;  heard  senators  declaiming ; 

Seen  beauties  brought  to  market  by  the  score, 
Sad  rakes  to  sadder  husbands  chastely  taming ; 

There  *s  little  left  but  to  be  bored  or  bore. 
Witness  those  **  ci-devant  JeuneM  hommet**  who  stem 
The  stream,  nor  leave  the  worlil  which  leaveth  them. 

XIX 
*Tis  said — indeed  a  general  complaint — 

That  no  one  has  succeeded  in  describing 
The  monde,  exactly  as  they  ought  to  paint : 

Some  say,  that  authors  only  snatch,  by  bribing 
The  porter,  some  slight  scandals  strange  and  quaint. 

To  fiimish  matter  for  their  moral  gibing ; 
And  that  their  books  have  but  one  style  in  common — 
My  lady's  prattle,  filter'd  through  her  woman. 


But  this  can't  weU  be  true.  Just  now ;  for  writers 
Are  grown  of  the  beau  monde  a  part  potential : 

I've  seen  them  balance  even  the  scale  with  fighters. 
Especially  when  young,  for  that's  essential. 

Why  do  their  sketches  &I1  them  as  inditcrs 
Of  what  they  deem  themselves  most  consequential, 

The  real  portrait  of  the  highest  tribe  ? 

*T is  that,  in  ikct,  there's  little  to  describe. 


<*  Hamd  ignara  Joqwor;  **  these  are  Nugot  **  quorum 
Pan  parva/Ws,"  but  still  art  and  part 

Now  I  could  much  more  easily  sketch  a  harem, 
A  battle,  wreck,  or  history  of  the  heart. 

Than  these  things ;  and  besides,  I  wish  to  spare  *em. 
For  reasons  which  I  choose  to  keep  apart 

**  Feiabo  Ctrtris  soenmi  qui  vulgarit  **—  i 

Which  means  that  vulgar  people  must  not  share  it 

XXIL 
And  therefore  what  I  throw  off  is  ideal — 

Lower'd,  leaven'd,  like  a  history  of  fireemasons ; 
Which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  real. 

As  Captain  Parry's  voyage  may  do  to  Jason's. 
The  grand  arcanum  *s  not  for  men  to  see  all ; 

My  music  has  some  mystic  diapasons ; 
And  there  is  much  which  could  not  be  appreciated 
In  any  manner  by  the  uninitiated. 

XXIIL 

Alas  I  worlds  Ihll  —  and  woman,  since  she  fell'd 
The  world  (as,  since  that  history,  less  polite 

Than  true,  hath  been  a  creed  so  strictly  held) 
Has  not  yet  given  up  the  practice  quite. 

Poor  thing  of  usages  I  coerced,  compell'd, 
Tlctim  when  wrong,  and  martyr  oft  when  right, 

Condemn'd  to  child-bed,  as  men  for  their  sins 

Have  shaving  too  cntaO'd  upon  their  chins, — 

[Ilor.  Cann.l.iU.od.2.] 


A  daily  plague,  which  in  the  aggregate 
May  average  on  the  whole  with  parturition. 

But  as  to  women,  who  can  penetrate 
The  real  suflferlngi  of  their  she  condition  ? 

Man's  very  sjrmpathy  with  their  estate 

Has  much  of  selfl^ness,  and  more  suspicion. 

Their  love,  their  virtue,  beauty,  education. 

But  form  good  housekcepen,  to  breed  a  nation. 

XXV. 

All  this  were  very  well,  and  can't  be  better ; 

But  even  this  is  difilcult.  Heaven  knows. 
So  many  troubles  from  her  birth  beset  her. 

Such  small  distinction  between  friends  and  fucs. 
The  gilding  wears  so  soon  flrom  off  her  fetter. 

That but  ask  any  woman  if  she'd  choose 

(Take  her  at  thirty,  that  is)  to  have  been 
Female  or  male  ?  a  schoollxqr  or  a  queen  ? 


o- 


"  Petticoat  infiuence"  is  a  great  reproach. 

Which  even  those  who  obey  would  lain  bo  thought 

To  fiy  tnnot  as  from  hungry  pikes  a  roach ; 
But  since  beneath  it  upon  earth  we  are  brought. 

By  various  Joltings  of  life's  hackney  coach, 
I  for  one  venerate  a  petticoat — 

A  garment  of  a  mystical  sublimity, 

No  matter  whether  russet,  silk,  or  dimity. 


Much  I  respect  and  much  I  have  adored. 
In  my  young  days,  that  chaste  and  goodly  veil. 

Which  holds  a  treasure,  like  a  miser's  hoard. 
And  more  attracts  by  all  it  doth  conceal — 

A  golden  scabbard  on  a  Damasque  sword, 
A  loving  letter  with  a  mystic  seal, 

A  cure  for  grief — for  what  can  ever  rankle 

Before  a  petticoat  and  peeping  ankle  ? 


And  when  upon  a  silent,  sullen  day. 

With  a  iirocco,  for  example,  blowing. 
When  even  the  sea  looks  dim  with  all  its  spray, 

And  sulkily  the  river's  ripple's  flowing. 
And  the  sky  shows  that  very  ancient  gray, 

The  sober,  sad  antithesis  to  glowing, — 
'TIS  pleasant,  if  then  any  thing  is  pleasant. 
To  catch  a  glimpse  even  of  a  pretty  peasant 

XXIX. 
We  left  our  heroes  and  our  heroines 

In  that  fiiir  clime  which  don*t  depend  on  climate. 
Quite  independent  of  the  Zodiac's  signs. 

Though  certainly  more  difficult  to  rhyme  at 
Because  the  sun,  and  stars,  and  aught  that  shines. 

Mountains,  and  all  we  can  be  most  sublime  at. 
Are  there  oft  dull  and  dreary  as  a  dum — 
Whether  a  sky's  or  tradesman's  is  all  one. 

XXX. 

An  in-door  life  is  less  poetical ; 

And  out  of  door  hath  showers,  and  mists,  and  sleet. 
With  which  I  could  not  brew  a  pastoral. 

But  be  it  as  it  may,  a  bard  must  meet 
All  difliculties,  whether  great  or  small, 

To  spoil  his  undertaking  or  complete, 
And  work  away  like  spirit  upon  matter, 
Embarrass'd  somewhat  both  with  fire  and  water. 
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XXXL 

Juan — in  this  respect,  at  least,  like  saints  — 
Was  all  things  unto  people  of  all  sorts. 

And  lived  contentedly,  without  complaints. 
In  camps,  in  ships,  in  cottages,  or  courts — 

Bom  with  that  happy  soul  which  seldom  ftints, 
And  mingling  modestly  in  toils  or  sports. 

He  likewise  could  be  most  things  to  all  women. 

Without  the  coxcombry  of  certain  tA«  men. 

zxxn. 

A  fbx-hunt  to  a  foreigner  is  strange ; 

*T  Is  also  sul^ect  to  the  double  danger 
Of  tumbling  first,  and  having  in  exchange 

Some  pleasant  jesting  at  the  awkward  stranger : 
But  Juan  had  been  early  taught  to  range 

The  wilds,  as  doth  an  Arab  tum*d  avenger. 
So  that  his  horse,  or  charger,  hunter,  hack. 
Knew  that  he  had  a  rider  on  his  back. 

XXXHL 
And  now  in  this  new  field,  with  some  applause. 

He  cledr*d  hedge,  ditch,  and  double  post,  and  ndl. 
And  never  craned  i,  and  made  but  few  "faux  pat,** 

And  only  fitted  when  the  scent  *gan  fkiL 
He  broke,  *tls  true,  some  8tatuti»«f-the  laws 

Of  hunting — for  the  sagest  youth  is  frail : 
Rode  o*er  the  hounds,  it  may  be,  now  and  then. 
And  once  o*er  several  country  gentlemen. 

XXXIV. 

But  on  the  whole,  to  general  admiration 

He  acquitted  both  himself  and  horse :  the  squires 

Marvell'd  at  merit  of  another  nation ; 
The  boors  cried  **  Dang  it!  who*d  have  thought 
it?"— Sires, 

The  Nestors  of  the  sporting  generation. 

Swore  praises,  and  recall'd  their  former  fires ; 

The  huntsman's  self  relented  to  a  grin. 

And  rated  him  almost  a  whipper-in. 


Such  were  his  trophies — not  of  spear  and  shield. 
But  leaps,  and  bursts,  and  sometimes  foxes*  brushes ; 

Tet  I  must  own, — although  in  this  I  yield 
To  patriot  sympathy  a  Briton's  blushes, — 

He  thought  at  heart  like  courtly  Chesterfield, 
Who,  after  a  long  chase  o'er  hills,  dales,  bushes. 

And  what  not,  though  he  rode  beyond  all  price, 

AslK'd  next  day,  ** If  men  ever  hunted  twice  9"^ 

XXXVL 

He  also  had  a  quality  uncommon 

To  early  risers  after  a  long  chase. 
Who  wake  in  winter  ere  the  cock  can  summon 

December's  drowsy  day  to  his  dull  race,  — 
A  quality  agreeable  to  woman. 

When  her  soft,  liquid  words  run  on  apace. 
Who  likes  a  listener,  whether  saint  or  sinner,  — 
He  did  not  &11  asleep  just  after  dinner ; 

*  Craning.  —  **  To  crane "  is,  or  was,  an  expression  used 
to  denote  a  gentleman's  stretching  out  his  neck  over  a  hedge, 
"  to  look  before  he  leaped ;"  —  a  pause  in  his  "  vaulting  am- 
bition,"  which  in  the  field  doth  occasion  some  delay  and 
execration  in  those  vho  may  be  immediately  behind  the 
equestrian  sceptic.  '*  Sir,  if  you  don't  choose  to  take  the 
leap,  let  me  !"  —  was  a  phrase  which  generally  sent  the  as- 
pirant on  again  ;  and  to  good  purpose :  for  though  "  the  hone 
and  rider  "  might  fall,  they  made  a  gap  through  which,  and 
OTer  him  aad  his  steed,  tbe  field  might  follow. 


©^ 


But,  light  and  airy,  stood  on  the  alert. 

And  shone  in  the  best  part 
By  humotnlng  always  what  they 

And  Ustenittg  to  the  topics  most  in 
Now  grave,  now  gay,  but  never  doU  4 

And  smiling  but  in  secret — mnning 
He  ne'er  presumed  to  make  an  error 
In  short,  there  never  was  a  better 


_      I 


And  then  he  danced ;  —  aU  ftHtignas  cxcd 

The  serious  Angles  in  the  ekiqiMnce 
Of  pantomime ;  —  he  danced,  I  say,  right  wtSO, 

With  emphasis,  and  also  with  good  sense — 
A  thing  in  Iboting  indispensable ; 

He  danced  without  theatrical  pretence^ 
Not  like  a  ballet-master  in  the  van 
Of  his  drill*d  nymphs,  but  like  a  gentlenian. 

XXXDL 

Chaste  were  his  steps,  each  kept  within  due  bound. 
And  elegance  was  sprinkled  o'er  his  figure ; 

Like  swift  Camilla,  he  scarce  skinmi'd  the  ground,  > 
And  rather  held  in  than  put  forth  his  vigour  ; 

And  then  he  had  an  ear  for  music's  sound. 
Which  might  defy  a  crotchet  critkli  rigour. 

Such  classic  pas  — sans  fiaws — set  off  our  hero, 

He  glanced  like  a  personified  Bolero ;  * 


I. 


Or  like  a  fiying  Hour  before  Aurora, 
In  Ouido's  fiunous  firesco  \  iHilch  akoe 

Is  worth  a  tour  to  Rome,  although  no  more  a 
Bemnant  were  there  of  the  old  world'k  sole  throne. 

The  "tomt  entemble"  of  his  movements  wore  a 
Grace  of  the  soft  ideal,  seldom  shown. 

And  ne'er  to  be  described ;  for  to  the  doloor 

Of  bards  and  proeen,  words  are  void  of  ookNir. 

XLL 
No  marvel  then  he  was  a  fkvoorite ; 

A  fiill-grown  Cupid,  very  much  admired ; 
A  little  spoilt,  but  by  no  means  so  quite ; 

At  least  he  kept  his  vanity  retired. 
Such  was  his  tact,  he  could  alike  delight 

The  chaste,  and  those  who  are  not  so  much  inspired. 
The  Duchess   of  Fits-Fulke,  who  loved  * 


Began  to  treat  him  with  some  small  **  apaecrM." 

XLIL 
She  was  a  fine  and  somewhat  foU-Uown  btoode. 

Desirable,  distinguish'd,  celebrated 
For  several  winters  in  the  grand,  grand  monde, 

I  *d  rather  not  say  what  might  be  rdated 
Of  her  exploits,  for  this  were  ticklish  ground ; 

Besides  there  might  be  flilsehood  in  what  ti  ststeds 
Her  late  performance  had  been  a  dead  set 
At  Lord  Augustus  fUx-Plantagoact 


*  See  bis  Letters  to  his  Son. 
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This  noble  personage  began  to  look 
A  little  black  upon  this  new  flirtation ; 

But  such  small  licences  must  lovers  brook. 
Mere  freedoms  of  the  female  corporation. 

Woe  to  the  man  who  ventures  a  rebuke  1 
*T  will  but  precipitate  a  situation 

Extremely  diiagreeable,  but  common 

To  calculators  when  they  count  on  woman. 

XLIV. 
The  circle  smiled,  then  whisper'd,  and  then  sneer'd ; 

The  Misses  bridled,  and  the  matrons  fh>wn*d ; 
Some  hoped  things  might  not  turn  out  as  they  fear'd ; 

Some  would  not  deem  such  women  could  be  found ; 
Some  ne*er  believed  one  half  of  what  they  heard  ; 

Some  look'd  perplex'd,  and  others  look'd  profound: 
And  several  pitied  with  sincere  regret 
Poor  Lord  Augustus  Fits-Plantagenet 

XLV. 
But  what  is  odd,  none  ever  named  the  duke, 

>Vho,  one  might  think,  was  something  in  the  affair : 
True,  he  was  absent,  and,  'twas  rumour'd,  took 

But  small  concern  about  the  when,  or  where. 
Or  what  his  consort  did :  if  he  could  brook 

Her  gaieties,  none  had  a  right  to  stare : 
Theirs  was  that  best  of  unions,  past  all  doubt. 
Which  never  meets,  and  therefore  can*t  lUl  out 

XLVL 
But,  oh !  that  I  should  ever  pen  so  sad  a  line  ! 

Fired  with  an  abstract  love  of  virtue,  she, 
My  Dian  of  the  Ephesians,  Lady  Adeline, 

Began  to  think  the  duchess*  conduct  free  ; 
Regretdng  much  that  she  had  chosen  so  bad  a  line, 

And  waxing  chiller  in  her  courtesy, 
Look'd  grave  and  pale  to  see  her  friend's  fragility, 
For  which  most  friends  reserve  their  sensibility. 

XLVn. 
There's  nought  in  this  bad  world  like  sympathy : 

T  is  so  becoming  to  the  soul  and  fiux, 
Sets  to  soft  music  the  harmonious  sigh. 

And  robes  sweet  friendship  in  a  Brussels  lace. 
Without  a  friend,  what  were  humanity, 

To  hunt  our  errors  up  with  a  good  grace  ? 
Consoling  us  with — **  Would  you  had  thought  twice  I 
Ah !  If  you  had  but  foUow'd  my  advice  I  ** 

XLVnL 

0  Job  I  you  had  two  friends :  one  *s  quite  enough. 
Especially  when  we  are  ill  at  ease ; 

They  are  but  bad  pilots  when  the  weather 's  rough, 
Doctors  less  (kmous  for  their  cures  than  fees. 

Let  no  man  grumble  when  his  friends  fidl  off. 
As  they  will  do  like  leaves  at  the  first  breeae : 

When  your  aflUrs  come  round,  one  way  or  t'other, 

Go  to  the  coffee-house,  and  take  another.  > 

XLDL 
But  this  is  not  my  maxim :  had  it  been,        [not — 
Some  heart-aches  had  been  spared  me  :  yet  I  care 

1  would  not  be  a  tortoise  in  his  screen  [  not. 

Of  stubborn  shell,  which  waves  and  weather  wear 

1  In  Swift's  or  Hornca  Walpole't  letters  I  think  it  Is  men- 
tioned that  somebody,  regretting  the  loss  of  a  friend,  was 
gaswercd  by  an  universal  Pvlados :  '*  When  I  lose  one,  I  go 
to  the  Saint  James's  Coffee-nouse,  and  toko  another."  1  re- 
collect having  hciird  an  anecdote  of  the  same  kind.  —  Sir  W. 
D.  was  a  great  gamester.    Coming  in  one  day  to  the  Club  of 
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That  which  humanity  may  bear,  or  bear  not : 
*T  will  teach  discernment  to  the  sensitive. 
And  not  to  pour  their  ocean  in  a  sieve. 


Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  woe. 
Sadder  than  owl-songs  or  the  midnight  blast. 

Is  that  portentous  phrase,  "  I  told  you  so,** 
Uttered  by  friends,  those  prophets  of  the  past, 

^Vho,  *stead  of  saying  what  you  now  should  do. 
Own  they  foresaw  that  you  would  fall  at  last. 

And  solace  your  slight  lapse  'gainst  "  bonot  mores,** 

With  a  long  memorandum  of  old  stories. 

LL 
The  Lady  Adeline's  serene  severity 

Was  not  confined  to  feeling  for  her  friend. 
Whose  fiune  she  rather  doubted  with  posterity. 

Unless  her  habits  should  begin  to  mend : 
But  Juan  also  shared  In  her  austerity, 

But  mix'd  with  pity,  pure  as  e'er  was  penn'd : 
Ills  inexperience  moved  her  gentle  ruth. 
And  (as  her  junior  by  six  weeks)  his  youth. 

Ln. 

These  forty  days'  advantage  of  her  years — 

And  hers  were  those  which  can  face  calculation, 

Boldly  referring  to  the  list  of  peers 

And  noble  births,  nor  dread  the  enumeration 

Gave  her  a  right  to  have  maternal  fears 
For  a  young  gentleman's  fit  education^ 

Though  she  was  &r  from  that  leap  year,  whose  leap. 

In  female  dates,  strikes  Time  all  of  a  heap. 

Lm. 

This  may  be  fix*d  at  somewhere  before  thirty 

Say  seven-and-twenty ;  for  I  never  knew 

The  strictest  in  chronology  and  virtue 

Advance  beyond,  whUe  they  could  pass  for  new. 

O  Time  I  why  dost  not  pause  ?    Thy  scythe,  so  dirty 
With  rust,  should  surely  cease  to  hack  and  hew. 

Reset  it ;  shave  more  smoothly,  also  slower. 

If  but  to  keep  thy  credit  as  a  mower. 

LIV. 
But  Adeline  was  !kr  fhim  that  ripe  age. 

Whose  ripeness  is  but  bitter  at  the  best : 
*T  was  rather  her  experience  made  her  sage. 

For  she  had  seen  the  world  and  stood  its  test. 
As  I  have  said  in —  I  forget  what  page ; 

My  Muse  despises  reference,  as  you  have  guess'd 
By  this  time ; — but  strike  six  from  seven-and-twenty, 
And  you  will  find  her  siun  of  yean  in  plenty. 

LV. 
At  sixteen  she  came  out ;  presented,  vaunted. 

She  put  all  coronets  into  commotion : 
At  seventeen,  too,  the  world  was  still  enchanted 

With  the  new  Venus  of  their  brillUnt  ocean : 
At  eighteen,  though  below  her  feet  still  panted 

A  hecatomb  of  suitor*  with  devotion. 
She  had  consented  to  create  again 
That  Adam,  called  **  The  luqtpiest  of  men." 


which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  observed  to  look  melancholy. 
**  What  is  the  matter,  Sir  William  ?"  cried  Hare,  of  facetious 
memory.  **Ah  !'*  replied  Sir  W.,  "  I  have  just  iost\tooT  Laily 
D."  -.<*  LottI  What  at  ?  Qftim^  or  Uaxard  T'  was  t!io  con. 
soUtory  rejotDder  of  the  querist. 
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Since  then  she  had  sparkled  through  three  gloving 
Admired,  adored ;  but  also  so  correct,       [vrinters. 

That  she  had  puxsled  all  the  acutest  hlnters, 
Without  the  apparel  of  being  circumspect : 

They  could  not  even  glean  the  slightest  splinters 
From  off  the  marble,  which  had  no  defect 

She  had  also  snatch'd  a  moment  since  her  marriage, 

To  bear  a  son  and  heir  —  and  one  miscarriage. 

LVn. 
Fondly  the  wheeling  flrc-flies  flew  aroimd  her. 

Those  little  glitterers  of  the  London  night ; 
But  none  of  these  poesessM  a  sting  to  wound  her  — 

She  was  a  pitch  beyond  a  coxcomb's  flight 
Perhaps  she  wish*d  an  aspirant  profoundcr ; 

But  whatsoe'er  she  wish'd,  she  acted  right ; 
And  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  virtue,  dignify 
A  woman,  so  she  *s  good,  what  does  it  signify  ? 

LVin. 
I  hate  a  motive,  like  a  lingering  bottle 

Which  with  the  landlord  makes  too  long  a  stand, 
Leaving  all-claretless  the  unmoisten'd  throttle, 

Especially  with  politics  on  hand ; 
I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  a  drove  of  cattle. 

Who  whirl  the  dust  as  simooms  whirl  the  sand ; 
I  hate  it  as  I  hate  an  ax^gument, 
A  laureate's  ode,  or  servile  peer's  **  content** 

LDL 

'T  is  sad  to  hack  into  the  roots  of  things. 

They  arc  so  much  intertwisted  with  the  earth  ; 

So  that  the  branch  a  goodly  verdure  flings, 
I  reck  not  if  an  acorn  gave  it  birth. 

To  trace  all  actions  to  their  secret  springs 
Would  make  indeed  some  melancholy  mirth  ; 

But  this  is  not  at  present  my  concern, 

And  I  refer  yoa  to  wise  Oxenstiem.  * 

LX. 
With  the  kind  view  of  saving  an  ^lat. 

Both  to  the  duchess  and  diplomatist, 
The  Lady  Adeline,  as  soon  *s  she  saw 

That  Juan  was  unlikely  to  resist — 
(For  foreigners  dor't  know  that  9.  faux  paa 

In  England  ranks  quite  on  a  different  list 
From  those  of  other  lands  unblest  with  Juries, 
Whose  verdict  for  such  sin  a  certain  cure  is ;  — ) 

LXL 
The  Lady  Adeline  resolved  to  take 

Such  measures  as  she  thought  might  best  impede 
The  fiurther  progress  of  this  sad  mistake. 

She  thought  with  some  simplicity  indeed ; 
But  innocence  is  bold  even  at  the  stake. 

And  simple  in  the  world,  and  doth  not  need 
Nor  use  those  palisades  by  dames  erected. 
Whose  virtue  lies  in  never  being  detected. 

LXIL 
It  was  not  that  she  fear*d  the  very  worst : 

His  Grace  was  an  enduring,  married  man. 
And  was  not  likely  all  at  once  to  burst 

Into  a  scene,  and  swell  the  clients*  clan 


1  Tho  famous  Chancellor  Oxenstiem  said  to  his  son,  on 
the  latter  expressing  his  surprise  upon  tho  great  effects  arising 
from  petty  causes  in  the  presumed  mystery  of  politics :  '*  You 
see  by  this,  my  son,  with  how  little  wisdom  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  are  govemed."  —  [The  truo  story  Is;— young 


Of  Doctors*  Commons ;  but  she  dreaded  lint 

The  magic  of  her  Grace's  talisman, 
And  next  a  quarrel  (as  he  seem*d  to  fkrC) 
With  Lord  Augustus  Fltx-Plantagenet 

LZIIL 
Her  Grace,  too,  pass*d  for  being  an  Intri^nte, 

And  somewhat  michaMU  in  her  amorous  splicre ; 
One  of  those  pretty,  precious  plagues,  which  haunt 

A  lover  with  caprices  soft  and  dear. 
That  like  to  nuike  a  quarrel,  when  they  can't 

Find  one,  each  day  of  the  delightftil  year : 
Bewitching,  torturing,  as  they  fteeae  or  glow. 
And  — what  is  worst  of  all  —  won't  let  you  go : 

LXIV. 
The  sort  of  thing  to  turn  a  young  man's  head* 

Or  make  a  Wcrter  of  him  in  the  end. 
No  wonder  then  a  purer  soul  should  dread 

This  sort  of  chaste  Uuison.  for  a  fHend ; 
It  were  much  better  to  be  wed  or  dead. 

Than  wear  a  heart  a  woman  loves  to  rend. 
*T  is  best  to  pause,  and  think,  ere  you  rash  on. 
If  that  a  **  bonne  forttuK'*  be  really  '«6oiuie.** 

LXV. 
And  first,  in  the  overflowing  of  her  heart. 

Which  really  knew  or  thought  it  knew  no  guile» 
She  call*d  her  husband  now  and  then  apart. 

And  bade  him  counsel  Juan.   Vfith  a  smflc 
Lord  Henry  heard  her  plans  of  artless  art 

To  wean  Don  Juan  fiom  the  siren's  wile ; 
And  answered,  like  a  statesman  or  a  prophet. 
In  such  guise  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  it 

LXVL 

Firstly,  he  said,  **he  never  interfered 
In  anybody's  business  but  the  king's  :** 

Next,  that  <*  he  never  Judged  from  what  appeared. 
Without  strong  reason,  of  those  sort  of  things :" 

Thirdly,  that  *<  Juan  had  more  brain  than  beaitl. 
And  was  not  to  be  held  in  leading  strings  ;** 

And  foiurthly,  what  need  hardly  be  said  twice, 

**  That  good  but  rarely  came  from  good  advice." 

ijcvn. 

And,  therefore,  doubtless  to  approve  the  truth 
Of  the  last  axiom,  he  advised  his  spouse 

To  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  forsooth 

At  least  as  fiir  as  UmWoiwe  allows : 

That  time  would  temper  Joan's  fonlts  of  youth ; 
That  young  men  rarely  made  monastic  vows; 

That  opposition  only  more  attaches 

But  here  a  messenger  brought  In  despatches : 

LXVnL 
And  being  of  the  council  caU*d  « the  Privy," 

Lord  Henry  walk*d  into  his  cabinet, 
To  fhrnish  matter  for  some  Aiture  livy 

To  tell  how  he  reduced  the  nation's  debt; 
And  if  their  Ml  contents  I  do  not  give  ye. 

It  is  because  I  do  not  know  them  yet; 
But  I  shall  add  them  in  a  brief  appendix. 
To  come  between  mine  epic  and  Its  Index. 

Oxenstiem,  on  being  told  be  was  to  proceed  oo  torae  diplo> 
matlc  mission,  expressed  his  doubts  of  his  own  fitneu  for 
such  an  office.  The  old  Chancellor.  laughing,  answered. .. 
*'  Nesdf ,  ml  fill,  quantuld  sdentiA  gubematnr  mundua  '*] 
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TiXTX. 
But  ere  he  went,  he  added  a  slight  hint, 

Another  gentle  common-place  or  two. 
Such  as  are  coin'd  in  conversation's  mint. 

And  pass,  for  want  of  better,  though  not  new : 
Then  broke  his  packet,  to  see  what  was  ln*t. 

And  having  casually  glanced  it  through. 
Retired ;  and,  as  he  went  out,  calmly  kias*d  her, 
Less  like  a  young  wife  than  an  aged  sister. 

LXX. 
He  was  a  cold,  good,  honourable  man, 

Proud  of  his  birth,  and  proud  of  every  thing ; 
A  goodly  spirit  for  a  state  divan, 

A  figure  fit  to  walk  befbre  a  king ; 
Tall,  stately,  form'd  to  lead  the  courtly  van 

On  birthdays,  glorious  with  a  star  and  string ; 
The  very  model  of  a  chamberlain — 
And  such  I  mean  to  make  him  when  I  reign. 

UtX 

But  there  was  something  wanting  on  the  whole — 
I  don*t  know  what,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  — 

Which  pretty  women — the  sweet  souls  1 — call  touL 
CtrUt  it  was  not  body ;  he  was  well 

Proportion'd,  as  a  poplar  or  a  pole, 
A  handsome  man,  that  human  miracle ; 

And  in  each  circumstance  of  love  or  war, 

Had  still  preserved  his  perpendicular. 

LX2UL 
Still  there  was  something  wanting,  as  I've  said— 

That  undeflnable  **  /«  ru  sfais  quoi,** 
Which,  for  what  I  know,  may  of  yore  have  led 

To  Homer's  Biad,  since  it  drew  to  Troy 
The  Greek  Eve,  Helen,  from  the  Spartan's  bed ; 

Though  ou  the  whole,  no  doubt,  the  Dardaii  boy 
Was  much  inferior  to  King  Menelaiis :  — 
But  thus  it  is  some  women  will  betray  us. 

T.TTTn, 

There  is  on  awkward  thing  which  much  perplexes. 
Unless  like  wise  Tiresias  we  had  proved 

By  turns  the  dlfiferenoe  of  the  several  sexes ; 

Neither  can  show  quite  haw  they  would  be  loved. 

The  sensual  for  a  short  time  but  connects  us — 
The  sentimental  boasts  to  be  unmoved ; 

But  both  together  form  a  Und  of  centaur, 

Upon  whose  back  't  Is  better  not  to  venture. 

LXZIY. 

A  something  all-suf&dent  for  the  heart 

Is  that  for  which  the  sex  are  always  seeking : 

But  how  to  fill  up  that  same  vacant  part  ? 

There  lies  the  rub — and  this  they  are  but  weak  hi. 

Frail  mariners  afloat  without  a  chart,  [ing ; 

They  run  before  the  wind  through  high  seas  break* 

And  when  they  have  made  the  shore  through  every 

'Tis  odd,  or  odds,  it  may  turn  out  a  rock.       [shock, 

LXXV. 
There  is  a  flower  call'd  "  Love  in  Idleness,*' 

For  which  see  Shakspeare's  ever  blooming  garden ;  ^ 
I  will  not  make  his  great  description  less. 

And  beg  his  British  godship's  humble  pardon. 
If  in  my  extremity  of  rhyme's  distress, 

I  touch  a  single  leaf  where  he  is  warden ;  — 
But  though  the  flower  is  different,  with  the  French 
Or  Swiss  Rousseau,  cry  "  Toi/J  la  Pervtnchc  !  "  ' 

I  Se«  "  La  NouvdU  Hcloise.** 
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LXXVL 
Eureka  1  I  have  found  it  1  \Vhat  I  mean 

To  say  is,  not  that  love  is  idleness. 
But  that  In  love  such  idleness  has  been 

An  accessory,  as  I  have  cause  to  guess. 
Hard  labour's  an  indifferent  go-between ; 

Tour  men  of  business  are  not  apt  to  express 
Much  passion,  since  the  merchant-ship,  the  Argo, 
Convey*d  Medea  as  her  supercargo. 

LXXVIL 
«  Beatua  iOe  promlf*  fh>m  "  neffotiis,*'* 

Saith  Horace ;  the  great  Uttlc  poet's  wrong ; 
His  other  maxim,  "  AosctVur  a  tociit,** 

Is  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  his  song ; 
Though  even  that  were  sometimes  too  ferocious. 

Unless  good  company  be  kept  too  long ; 
But,  in  his  teeth,  whate'er  their  state  or  station, 
Thrice  happy  they  who  have  an  occupation ! 

Lxxvm. 

Adam  exchanged  his  Paradise  for  ploughing. 
Eve  made  up  millinery  with  fig  leaves^ 

The  earliest  knowledge  from  the  tree  so  knowing. 
As  for  as  I  know,  that  the  church  receives : 

And  since  that  time  it  need  not  cost  much  showing, 
That  many  of  the  ills  o'er  which  man  grieves. 

And  still  more  women,  spring  from  not  employing 

Some  hours  to  make  the  remnant  worth  ei\ioying. 

LXXDL 
And  hence  high  life  is  oft  a  dreary  void, 

A  rack  of  pleasures,  where  we  must  invent 
A  something  wherewithal  to  be  annoy'd. 

Bards  may  sing  what  they  please  about  Content; 
Contented,  when  translated,  means  but  cloy'd ; 

And  hence  arise  the  woes  ot  sentiment. 
Blue  devils,  and  blue-stockings,  and  romances 
Reduced  to  practice,  and  perform'd  like  dances. 

LXXX. 

I  do  declare,  npcn  an  affidavit, 

Romances  I  ne'er  read  like  those  I  have  seen ; 
Nor,  if  unto  the  world  I  ever  gave  it. 

Would  some  believe  that  such  a  tale  had  been : 
But  such  intent  I  never  had,  nor  have  it ; 

Some  truths  are  better  kept  behind  a  screen. 
Especially  when  they  would  look  like  lies ; 
I  therefore  deal  in  generalities. 

LXXXL 
"  An  oyster  may  be  cross'd  in  love^," — and  why? 

Because  he  mopeth  idly  in  his  shell, 
And  heaves  a  lonely  subterraqucous  sigh. 

Much  as  a  monk  may  do  within  his  cell : 
And  d'prapot  of  monks,  their  pic^ 

With  sloth  hath  found  it  difficult  to  dwell ; 
Those  vegetables  of  the  Catholic  creed 
Are  apt  exceedingly  to  run  to  seed. 

Lxxxn. 

O  WUberforce  !  thou  man  of  black  renown. 
Whose  merit  none  enough  can  sing  or  say, 

Thou  hast  struck  one  immense  Colossus  down. 
Thou  moral  Washington  of  AfHca ! 

But  there 's  another  little  thing,  I  own, 

Which  you  should  perpetrate  some  summer's  day. 

And  set  the  other  half  of  earth  to  ri^'hts  ;       [whites. 

You  have  freed  the  Uacka — now  pray  shut  up  the 

t  llor.  Epod.  OJ.  it.  >  [See  SheriJan'i  "  CriUc."] 
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LXXXUL 
Shut  up  the  bald-coot '  bully  Alexander  1 

Ship  off  the  Holy  Three  to  Senegal ; 
Teach  them  that  **  sauce  for  goose  is  sauce  for  gandef;** 

And  ask  them  bow  they  like  to  be  in  thrall  ? 
Shut  up  each  high  heroic  salamander. 

Who  eats  Are  gntis  (since  the  payS  but  small) ; 
Shut  up — no,  not  the  King,  but  the  Flvilion,< 
Or  else  'twill  cost  us  all  another  million. 

Lxxxrv. 

Shut  up  the  world  at  large,  let  Bedlam  out ; 

And  you  wHl  be  perhaps  surprised  to  find 
All  things  pursue  exactly  the  same  route, 

As  now  with  those  of  toi-diaant  sound  mind. 
This  I  could  proye  beyond  a  single  doubt. 

Were  there  a  Jot  of  sense  among  mankind ; 
But  till  that  point  d*appmi  is  found,  alas  1 
Like  Archimedes,  I  leave  earth  as  'twas. 

LXXXV. 

Our  gentle  Adeline  had  one  defect — 

Her  heart  was  vacant,  though  a  splendid  mansion ; 
Her  conduct  had  been  perfectly  correct. 

As  she  had  seen  nought  claiming  its  expansion. 
A  wavering  spirit  may  be  easier  wreck'd. 

Because  *tis  flraUer,  doubtless,  than  a  stanch  one; 
But  when  the  latter  works  its  own  imdolng. 
Its  inner  crash  is  like  an  earthquake's  ruin. 

LXXXYI. 
She  loved  her  lord,  or  thought  so ;  but  that  love 

Cost  her  an  effort,  which  is  a  sad  toil. 
The  stone  of  Syslphus,  if  once  we  move 

Our  feelings  'gainst  the  nature  of  the  soiL 
She  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  or  reprove. 

No  bickerings,  no  connubial  turmoil : 
Their  union  was  a  model  to  behold. 
Serene  and  noble, — conjugal,  but  cold. 

LXXXYIL 
There  was  n9  great  disparity  of  years, 

Though  much  in  temper ;  but  they  never  dash'd : 
They  moved  like  stars  united  in  their  spheres. 

Or  like  the  Rhone  by  I«man*8  waters  wash'd, 
Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 

The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluely  dash'd 
Through  the  serene  and  placid  glassy  deep. 
Which  fidn  would  lull  its  river-child  to  sleep,  s 

LXXXYIIL 
Now  when  she  once  had  ta'en  an  interest 

In  any  thing,  however  she  might  flatter 
Herself  that  her  intentions  were  the  best. 

Intense  intentions  are  a  dangerous  matter : 
Impressions  were  much  stronger  than  she  guess'd. 

And  gather'd  as  they  run  like  growing  water 
Upon  her  mind ;  the  more  so,  as  her  breast 
Was  not  at  first  too  readily  impress'd. 

T.X  X  XT  A , 

But  when  it  was,  she  had  that  lurking  demon 
Of  double  nature,  and  thus  doubly  named — 

Firmness  yclept  in  heroes,  kings,  and  seamen. 
That  is,  when  they  succeed ;  but  greatly  blamed 

As  obstinacy,  both  in  men  and  women, 

Whene'er  their  triumph  pales,  or  star  is  tamed :  — 

And  'twill  perplex  the  casuist  in  mondit>' 

To  fix  the  due  bounds  of  this  dangerous  quality. 


>  CTh«  iMld-coot  If  a  small  bird  of  prey  in  marshes. 
Emperor  Alexander  was  baldish.] 

s  [The  King's  palace  at  Brighton.] 
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XC 

Had  Buonaparte  won  at  Wateitoo, 

It  had  been  firmness ;  now  'tis  pertinacity : 

Must  the  event  decide  between  tlie  two  f 
I  leave  it  to  your  people  d  sagacity 

To  draw  the  line  between  the  ftlae  and  tme; 
If  such  can  e'er  be  drawn  by  man's  capacity  s 

My  business  is  with  Lady  Adeline, 

^Vho  in  her  way  too  was  a  heroine. 

XCL 
She  knew  not  her  own  heart ;  then  bow  should  1 7 

I  think  not  she  was  then  in  love  with  Juan : 
If  so,  she  would  have  had  the  strength  to  fly 

The  wild  sensation,  unto  her  a  new  ooe : 
She  merely  felt  a  common  sympathy 

(I  will  not  say  it  was  a  felse  or  tme  one) 
In  him,  because  she  thought  he  was  In  danger,^ 
Her  husband's  friend,  her  own,  young,  and  a  strmnger, 

xcn. 

She  was,  or  thought  she  was,  his  friend — and  this 
Without  the  fhice  of  friendship,  or  romance 

Platonism,  which  leads  so  oft  amiss 

Ladies  who  have  studied  friendship  but  in  France, 

Or  Germany,  where  people  purd^  kiss. 
To  thus  much  Adeline  would  not  advance ; 

But  of  such  friendship  as  man's  may  to  man  be 

She  was  as  capable  as  woman  can  be. 

XCWL 
No  doubt  the  secret  influence  of  the  sex 

Will  there,  as  also  in  the  ties  of  blood» 
An  innocent  predominance  annex. 

And  tune  the  concord  to  a  finer  mood. 
If  free  frx>m  passion,  which  all  friendship  checks* 

And  your  true  fiwUngs  ftiUy  understood. 
No  friend  Uke  to  a  woman  earth  discovcn, 
So  that  you  have  not  been  nor  will  be  loven. 

XCIV. 
Love  bears  within  its  breast  the  very  genn 

Of  change ;  and  how  should  this  be  otherwise  ? 
That  violent  things  more  quickly  find  a  term 

Is  shown  through  nature's  whole  analogies ; « 
And  how  should  the  most  fierce  of  all  be  flim  ? 

Would  you  have  endless  lightning  in  the  skies? 
Methlnks  Love's  very  title  says  enough : 
How  should  **  the  taukr  pasdon"  e'er  btiomgkf 

XCV. 

Alas  I  by  all  experience,  seldom  yet 

(I  merely  quote  what  I  have  heard  fhxn  many) 
Had  lovers  not  some  reason  to  regret 

The  passion  which  made  Solomon  a  sany. 
I've  also  seen  some  wives  (not  to  forget 

The  marriage  state,  the  best  or  worst  of  any) 
Who  were  the  very  paragons  of  wives, 
Yet  made  the  misery  of  at  least  two  Uvea. 

XCVL 
I've  also  seen  some  female /riauU  ('tis  odd. 

But  true — as,  if  expedient,  I  could  prove) 
That  feithftil  were  through  thick  and  thin,  abroad. 

At  home,  &r  more  than  ever  yet  was  Love^ 
Who  did  not  quit  me  when  Oppression  trod' 

Upon  me ;  whom  no  scandal  could  remove ; 
AMio  fought,  and  fight,  in  absence,  too,  my  buttles. 
Despite  the  snake  Society^  loud  rattles. 

s  rSeea]stf,n.3ILl 

*  [**  These  riolcnt  delighU  hare  violent  ends. 
And  io  thttr  triumph  diflL"-.  JIom«b  amd 
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XCVU. 
Whether  Don  Juan  and  chaste  Adeline 

Grew  ftiends  in  this  or  any  other  sense, 
Will  be  discuss'd  hereafter,  I  opine : 

At  present  I  am  glad  of  a  pretence 
To  leave  them  hovering,  as  the  effect  is  ftne, 

And  keeps  the  atrocious  reader  in  wsptnte : 
The  surest  way  for  ladies  and  for  books 
To  bait  their  tender  or  their  tenter  hooks. 

XCVIIL 
^Yhether  they  rode,  or  walk'd,  or  studied  Spanish, 

To  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original, 
A  pleasure  before  which  all  others  vanish ; 

Whether  their  talk  was  of  the  kind  call'd  **  small,** 
Or  serious,  are  the  topics  I  must  banish 

To  the  next  Canto ;  where  perhaps  I  shall 
Say  something  to  the  purpose,  and  display 
Considerable  talent  in  my  way. 

ZCIX. 
Above  all,  I  beg  all  men  to  forbear 

Anticipating  aught  about  the  matter : 
They'll  only  make  mistakes  about  the  fiiir, 

And  Juan  too,  especially  the  latter. 
And  I  shall  take  a  much  more  serious  air. 

Than  I  have  yet  done,  in  this  epic  satire. 
It  is  not  clear  that  Adeline  and  Juan 
WiU  fkU  i  but  if  they  do,  'twill  be  their  ruin. 

C. 

But  great  things  spring  firom  little :  —  Would  you  think. 

That  in  our  youth,  as  dangerous  a  passion 
As  e'er  brought  man  and  woman  to  the  brink 

Of  ruin,  rose  from  such  a  slight  occasion. 
As  few  would  ever  dream  could  form  the  link 

Of  such  a  sentimental  situation  ? 
Toull  never  guess,  1*11  bet  you  millions,  milliards — 
It  all  sprung  from  a  harmless  game  at  billiards. 

CI. 
*Tls  strange, — but  true;  for  truth  is  always  strange ; 

Stranger  than  fiction :  if  it  could  be  told. 
How  much  would  novels  gain  by  the  exchange ! 

How  differently  the  world  would  men  behold  I 
How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change ! 

The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  the  old. 
If  some  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas 
Would  show  mankind  their  souls*  antipodes. 

cn. 

What  "  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle'*>  then 
Would  be  discover'd  in  the  human  soul  i 

What  icebergs  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men,- 
With  self-love  in  the  centre  as  their  pole ! 

What  Anthropophagi  are  nine  of  ten 

Of  those  who  hold  the  kingdoms  in  control  I 

Were  things  but  only  call'd  by  their  right  name, 

Cesar  himself  would  be  ashamed  of  fame. 
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I. 

Ah  i  —  >Vhat  should  follow  slips  fh>m  my  reflection ; 
Whatever  follows  ne*ertheless  may  be 

1  iOtktUo,  Act  1.  Sc  ill.] 
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As  i-propos  of  hope  or  retrospection. 

As  though  the  lurking  thought  had  follow*d  free. 
.\11  present  Ulb  is  but  an  inteijectlon. 

An  "  Oh  1"  or  •«  Ah  !*•  of  joy  or  misery. 
Or  a  •« Hal  ha!"  or  <*Bahl** — a  yawn,  or  •«FoohI** 
Of  which  perhaps  the  latter  is  most  true. 

IL 
But,  more  or  less,  the  whole's  a  syncope 

Or  a  singultus — emblems  of  emotion. 
The  grand  antithesis  to  great  ennui. 

Wherewith  we  break  our  bubbles  on  the  ocean. 
That  watery  outline  of  eternity. 

Or  miniature  at  least,  as  is  my  notion, 
AVhich  ministers  unto  the  soul*s  delight. 
In  seeing  matters  which  are  out  of  sight. 

in. 

But  all  are  better  than  the  sigh  supprest, 

Corroding  in  the  cavern  of  the  heart, 
Making  the  countenance  a  masque  of  rest. 

And  turning  human  nature  to  an  art. 
Few  men  dare  show  their  thoughts  of  worst  or  best ; 

Dissimulation  always  sets  apart 
A  comer  fbr  herself;  and  therefore  fiction 
Is  that  which  passes  with  least  contradiction. 

IV. 
Ah !  who  can  tell  ?   Or  rather,  who  can  not 

Remember,  without  telling,  passion's  errors  ? 
The  drainer  of  oblivion,  even  the  sot. 

Hath  got  blue  devils  for  his  morning  mirrors : 
What  though  on  Lethe*s  stream  he  seem  to  float. 

He  cannot  sink  his  tremors  or  his  terrors ; 
The  ruby  glass  that  shakes  within  his  hand 
Leaves  a  sad  sediment  of  Time's  worst  sand. 

V. 
And  as  for  love — O  love  ! We  will  proceea 

The  Lady  Adeline  AraundevUle, 
A  pretty  name  as  one  would  wish  to  read. 

Must  perch  harmonious  on  my  tunefril  quUL 
There 's  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed ; 

There's  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  liU ; 
There's  music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ean : 
Their  earth  is  but  an  echo'of  the  spheres. 

VL 

The  Lady  Adeline,  right  honourable. 
And  honoor'd,  ran  a  risk  of  growing  lest  to ; 

For  few  of  the  soft  sex  are  very  stable 
In  their  resolves — alas  I  that  I  should  say  to  I 

They  diflisr  as  wine  differs  fh>m  its  label. 

When  once  decanted ; — I  presume  to  guest  so. 

But  win  not  swear :  yet  both  upon  occasion. 

Till  old,  may  undergo  adulteration. 

VIL 
But  Adeline  was  of  the  purest  vintage, 

The  unmingled  essence  of  the  grape ;  and  yet 
Bright  as  a  new  Napoleon  fhnn  its  mintage. 

Or  glorious  as  a  diamond  richly  set ; 
A  page  where  Time  should  hesitate  to  print  age. 

And  for  which  Nature  might  forego  her  debt — 
Sole  creditor  whose  process  doth  involve  in  *t 
The  luck  of  finding  every  body  solvent 

*  [CanUM  XV.  and  XVI.  wer«  pubUthcd  in  London,  in 
Uarcb,  ISM.] 
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VUL 

O  Deoth  I  thou  dunnest  of  all  duns !  thou  daily 
Knockest  at  doors,  at  first  with  modest  ta|»» 

Like  a  meek  tradesman  when,  approaching  palely. 
Some  splendid  debtor  he  would  take  by  sap : 

But  oft  denied,  as  patience  *gins  to  fidl,  he 
Advances  with  exasperated  rap, 

aVnd  (if  let  in)  insists,  in  terms  unhandsome, 

On  ready  money,  or  **  a  draft  on  Ransom."  > 

nc. 

^Vhate*er  thou  takest,  spare  a  while  poor  Beauty ! 

She  is  so  rare,  and  thou  hast  so  much  prey. 
What  though  she  now  and  then  may  slip  from  duty, 

The  more's  the  reason  why  you  ought  to  stay. 
Gaunt  Gourmand !  with  whole  nations  for  your  booty, 

You  should  be  dvll  in  a  modest  way : 
Suppress,  then,  some  slight  feminine  diseases, 
And  take  as  many  heroes  as  Heaven  pleases. 

X. 

Fair  Adeline,  the  more  ingenuous 

Where  she  was  interested  (as  was  said). 

Because  she  was  not  apt,  like  some  of  us. 
To  like  too  readily,  or  too  high  bred 

To  show  it — (points  we  need  not  now  discoss)— . 
Would  give  up  artlessly  both  heart  and  bead 

Unto  such  feelings  as  scem'd  innocent, 

For  ol^jects  worthy  of  the  sentiment. 

XL 
Some  parts  of  Juan*s  history,  which  Rumour, 

That  live  gazette,  had  scattered  to  disfigure. 
She  had  heard ;   but  women  hear  with  more  good 
humour 

Such  aberrations  than  we  men  of  rigour : 
Besides,  his  conduct,  since  in  England,  grew  more 

Strict,  and  his  mind  assumed  a  manlier  vigour ; 
Because  he  had,  like  Alcibiades, 
The  art  of  living  in  all  climes  with  ease.  > 

XU. 
His  manner  was  perhaps  the  more  seductive. 

Because  he  ne'er  seem'd  anxious  to  seduce  ; 
Nothing  affected,  studied,  or  constructive 

Of  coxcombry  or  conquest :  no  abuse 
Of  his  attractions  mirr'd  the  fair  perspective. 

To  indicate  a  Cupidon  broke  loose. 
And  seem  to  say,  "  Resist  us  if  you  can" — 
Which  makes  a  dandy  while  it  spoils  a  man. 

XHL 
They  are  wrong — that's  not  the  way  to  set  about  it ; 

As,  if  they  told  the  truth,  could  well  be  shown. 
But,  right  or  wrong,  Don  Juan  was  without  it ; 

In  fact,  his  manner  was  his  own  alone ; 
Sincere  he  was  —  at  least  you  could  not  doubt  it, 

In  listening  merely  to  his  voice's  tone. 
The  devil  hath  not  in  all  his  quiver^  choice 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice. 

XIV. 
By  nature  soft,  his  whole  address  held  off 

Suspicion :  though  not  timid,  his  regard 
Was  such  as  rather  seem'd  to  keep  aloof. 

To  shield  himself  than  put  you  on  your  guard : 

1  [Ransom,  Kinnalrd,  and  Co.  were  Lord  Bjron's  bankers.] 
*  [See  Mitford's  Greece,  toI.  lit.] 

3  [Raphael's  masterpiece  is  called  the  Transfiguration.] 

4  As  it  is  necessary  in  these  times  to  a%'oid  ambiguity,  I  say 
that  I  mean,  by  **  Diviner  still/*  Chkist.  If  ever  God  was 
man — or  man  God  — he  was  both.    I  never  arraigned  his 


O^ 


Perhaps  'twas  hardly  quite  assured  rnwigh. 

But  modesty  *s  at  tiroes  Its  own  revant. 
Like  virtue ;  and  the  absence  of  pretension 
Will  go  much  fiirther  than  there  "k  need  ti 

XV. 

Serene,  acoomplish*d,  cheerftil  but  not  Umd ; 

Insinuating  without  insJnnatlon ; 
Observant  of  the  foibles  of  the  crowd. 

Yet  ne*er  betraying  this  in  conversation ; 
Proud  with  the  proud,  yet  oourteoosly  proud. 

So  as  to  make  them  fed  he  knew  his  statkio 
And  theirs :  ^-  without  a  strogi^  lur  priority* 
lie  neither  brook'd  nor  claim*d  superiority. 

XVL 
That  is,  with  men :  with  women  he  was  what 

They  pleased  to  make  or  take  him  tsr;  and  their 
Imagination's  quite  enough  for  that : 

So  that  the  outline  *s  tolerably  Mr, 
They  fill  the  canvass  up  —  and  **  vertam  sat.** 

If  once  their  phantasies  be  broo^  to  bear 
Upon  an  object,  whether  sad  or  playAil, 
They  can  transfigure  brighter  than  a  Baphael.  s 

XVIL 
Adeline,  no  deep  judge  of  character. 

Was  apt  to  add  a  colouring  from  her  own : 
*T  is  thus  the  good  will  amiably  err. 

And  eke  the  wise,  as  has  been  often  shown. 
Experience  is  the  chief  philosopher. 

But  saddest  when  his  science  is  well  known : 
And  persecuted  sages  teach  the  schoob 
Their  folly  in  forgetting  there  are  fools. 


M 


xvnL 

Was  it  not  so,  great  Locke?  and  greater  Bacon  ? 

Great  Socrates  7     And  thou,  Divtner  stiD, -• 
Whose  lot  it  is  by  man  to  be  mistaken. 

And  thy  pure  creed  made  sanction  of  all  HI  7 
Redeeming  worlds  to  be  by  bigots  shaken. 

How  was  thy  toil  rewarded  ?    We  might  fill 
Volumes  with  similar  sad  illustntSons, 
But  leave  them  to  the  consdenoe  of  the  nationa. 


I  perch  upon  an  humbler  promontory, 

Amidst  life's  infinite  variety : 
With  no  great  care  for  what  Is  nicknamed  glory. 

But  speculating  as  I  cast  mine  eye 
On  what  may  suit  or  may  not  suit  my  story. 

And  never  straining  hard  to  versify, 
I  rattle  on  exactly  as  I  'd  talk 
With  any  body  in  a  ride  or  walk. 


•I 

I' 


I  don't  know  that  there  may  be  much  ability 
Shown  in  this  sort  of  desultory  rhyme ; 

But  there 's  a  conversational  facility. 

Which  may  round  off  an  hour  upon  a  time. 

Of  this  I  *m  sure  at  least,  there  *s  no  servility 
In  mine  irregularity  of  chime. 

Which  rings  what's  uppermost  of  new  or  hoary. 

Just  as  I  feci  the  **  Improwisatore.'* 

creed,  but  the  use — or  abuse — made  oi  It.  Mr.  Canning  i 
day  quoted  Christianity  to  sanction  negro  slaTerr,  and  Jtfr. 
\%llberforce  had  little  to  say  in  reply.  And  was  tjhrtst  cra^ 
cified,  that  black  men  might  be  soourired  ?  If  so,  ho  IumI 
better  been  bom  a  Mulatto,  to  give  both  ooioors  an  equal 
chance  of  freedom,  or  at  least  salvation. 
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XXL 
**  Omnia  vult  belU  Matho  dicere  —  die  aliquando 

Et  bene,  die  nentrnm,  die  aliquando  maU,**  > 
The  first  is  rather  more  than  mortal  can  do ; 

The  second  may  be  sadly  done  or  gaily  -, 
The  third  is  still  more  difficult  to  stand  to ; 

The  fourth  we  hear,  and  see,  and  say  too,  dally : 
The  whole  together  is  what  I  could  wish 
To  serve  in  this  conundrum  of  a  dish. 

XXII. 
A  modest  hope  —  but  modesty's  my  forte, 

And  pride  my  feeble :  — let  us  ramble  on. 
I  meant  to  make  this  poem  very  short. 

But  now  I  can't  tcU  where  it  may  not  run. 
No  doubt,  if  I  had  wish*d  to  pay  my  court 

To  critics,  or  to  hail  the  setting  sun 
Of  tyranny  of  all  kinds,  my  concision 
Were  more ;  — but  I  was  bom  for  opposition. 

XXIII. 
But  then  *t  is  mostly  on  the  weaker  side ; 

So  that  I  verily  believe  if  they 
Who  now  are  basking  in  their  full-blown  pride 

Were  shaken  down,  and  "  dogs  had  had  their  day,"  ^ 
Though  at  the  first  I  might  perchance  deride 

Their  tumble,  I  should  turn  the  other  way, 
And  wax  an  ultra-royalist  in  loyalty. 
Because  I  hate  even  democratic  royalty. 

XXIV. 

I  think  I  should  have  made  a  decent  sp'tmc. 

If  I  had  never  proved  the  soft  conditijn ; 
I  think  I  should  have  made  monastic  vuw«, 

But  for  my  own  peculiar  superstition : 
'Gainst  rh>me  I  never  should  have  knock*d  my  brows, 

Nor  broken  my  own  head,  nor  that  of  Prisdan, 
Nor  worn  the  motley  mantle  of  a  poet, 
If  some  one  had  not  told  me  to  forego  it.  ^ 

XXV. 
But  "  laisses  aller'*  —  knights  and  dames  I  sing, 

Such  as  the  times  may  furnish.     'T  is  a  flight 
Which  seems  at  first  to  need  no  lofty  wing. 

Plumed  by  Longinus  or  the  Stagyrite : 
The  difficulty  lies  in  colouring 

(Keeping  the  due  proportions  still  in  sight) 
With  nature  manners  which  are  artificial. 
And  rend*ring  general  that  which  is  especial. 

XXVL 
The  difference  is,  that  in  the  days  of  old 

Men  made  the  manners ;  manners  now  make  men — 
Pinn'd  like  a  flock,  and  fleeced  too  in  their  told. 

At  least  nine,  and  a  ninth  beside  of  ten. 
Nuw  this  at  all  events  must  render  cold 

Your  writers,  who  must  either  draw  again 
Days  better  drawn  before,  or  else  assume 
The  present,  with  their  common-place  costume. 

>  C"  Thou  finely  woaldtt  tar  all  ?  Saj  something  wall : 
Say  something  ill,  if  thou  wouldst  bear  the  bell.'*— 
KLniiNsiroM.] 

*  ["The  cat  will  mew;  the  dog  will  hare  his  day.'*  — 
Ilamlct.] 

*  rXhe  reader  has  already  seen  In  what  style  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  dealt  with  Lora  Byron's  early  performance  (aitf^, 
~.  41U.)  —  the   effect   which   that   criticism    produced    on 

im  at  the  time  —  and  how  he  felt  the  more  faTOurable 
crc.itmcnt  which  he  received  from  the  Miinthly  Review 
(p.  4'20.).  We  should  ntit,  however,  in  the  page  last  referred 
to,  Itavc  forgotten  to  observe,  that  the  youii^  poet  was  not 
Icsi  courteously  .in<l  encnurnRingly  wclcomnl  in  another  pub- 
lication. We  .afludc  to  an  article  on  tiie  "  Hours  of  Idlenv&s," 
by  J.  U.  Markland,  Esq.,  tlto  learned  Editor  of  tiio  Chester 
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XXVIL 
We'll  do  our  best  to  make  the  best  on 't :  — MarchI 

March,  my  Muse  1   If  you  cannot  fly,  yet  flutter ; 
And  when  you  may  not  be  sublime,  be  arcb» 

Or  starch,  as  are  the  edicts  statesmen  utter. 
We  surely  may  find  something  worth  research : 

Columbus  found  a  new  world  in  a  cutter, 
Or  brigantine,  or  pink,  of  no  great  tonnage, 
While  yet  America  was  in  her  non-age.  -* 

xxvin. 

When  Adeline,  in  ail  her  growing  sense 

Of  Juan's  merits  and  his  situation. 
Felt  on  the  whole  an  interest  intense,  — 

Partly  perhaps  because  a  fresh  sensation. 
Or  that  he  had  an  air  of  innocence, 

'Which  is  for  innocence  a  sad  temptation,  — 
As  women  hate  half  measures,  on  the  whole. 
She  *gan  to  ponder  how  to  save  his  souL 

XXIX. 

She  had  a  good  opinion  of  advice, 
like  ail  who  give  and  eke  receive  it  gratis. 

For  which  small  thanks  are  still  the  market  price. 
Even  where  the  article  at  highest  rate  is : 

She  thought  upon  the  sul^ect  twice  or  thrice. 
And  morally  decided,  the  best  state  is 

For  morals,  marriage ;  and  this  question  carried. 

She  seriously  advised  him  to  get  married. 

XXX. 

Juan  replied,  with  all  becoming  deference. 

He  had  a  predilection  for  that  tie ; 
But  that,  at  present,  with  immediate  reference 

To  his  own  circumstances,  there  might  lie 
Some  difficulties,  as  in  his  own  preference. 

Or  that  of  her  to  whom  he  might  apply : 
That  still  he  'd  wed  with  such  or  such  a  lady, 
If  that  they  were  not  married  all  already. 

XXXL 

Next  to  the  making  matches  fi:>r  herself, 
And  daughters,  brothers,  sisters,  kith  or  kin, 

Arranging  them  like  books  on  the  same  shelf^ 
There  *s  nothing  women  love  to  dabble  in 

More  (like  a  stock-holder  in  growing  pelf) 
Than  match-making  in  general :  *t  is  no  sin 

Ccrtcs,  but  a  preventative,  and  therefore 

That  is,  no  doubt,  the  only  reason  wherefore. 


But  never  yet  (except  of  course  a  miss 

Unwed,  or  mistress  never  to  be  wed. 
Or  wed  already,  who  ol^ect  to  this) 

Was  there  chaste  dame  who  had  not  in  her  head 
Some  drama  of  the  marriage  unities. 

Observed  as  strictly  both  at  board  and  bed. 
As  those  of  Aristotle,  though  sometimes 
They  turn  out  melodramcs  or  pantomimes. 

MjfMUriee^  which  concluded  in  these  temi :  —  **  We  heartily 
hope  that  the  illness  and  depression  of  spirits,  which  evi- 
dently ponrado  the  greater  part  of  these  effusions,  are  entirely 
dispelled ;  and  are  confident  that  *  George-Gordon  Lord 
Byron '  will  have  a  conspicuoiu  niche  in  every  future  ndltion 
of  *  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.' "  —  See  Gentleman's  Mag. 
vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  1217.] 

<  [Three  small  vessels  were  appari-ntly  nil  that  Columbus 
had  required.  Two  of  them  were  li^ht  barques,  called  ca- 
ravels, not  superior  to  river  and  coiistlng  craft  of  more 
modern  days.  That  such  long  and  perilous  expeditions  into 
miknown  seas,  should  l)e  undertaken  in  vessels  without  dct-ks, 
and  that  they  should  live  through  the  violent  trni|M*sts  by 
which  they  were  frequently  ass.iiU*d,  remain  amon;c  tlie  kin- 

Klar  circumstances  of  those  daring  voyages.  —  Wasuinuton 
VtMO.] 
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Tbcy  generally  have  some  only  ton. 

Some  heir  to  a  Urge  property,  some  Mend 

Of  an  old  fiunlly,  some  gay  Sir  John,  [end 

Or  graye  Loid  George,  with  whom  perhaps  might 

A  line,  and  leave  posterity  undone, 
Unlen  a  marriage  was  applied  to  mend 

The  prospect  and  their  morals :  and  besides. 

They  have  at  hand  a  blooming  glut  of  brides. 


From  these  they  will  be  careftil  to  select. 
For  this  an  heiress,  and  for  that  a  beauty ; 

For  one  a  songstress  who  hath  no  defect. 
For  t*  other  one  who  promises  much  duty ; 

For  this  a  lady  no  one  can  rqect. 

Whose  sole  accomplishments  were  quite  a  booty; 

A  second  for  her  excellent  connections ; 

A  third,  because  there  can  be  no  ot^'ections. 


When  Bapp  the  Harmonist  embargo*d  marriage ' 
In  his  harmonious  settlement  —  (which  flourishes 

Strangely  enough  as  yet  without  miscarriage. 
Because  it  breeds  no  more  mouths  than  it  nourishes, 

Without  those  sad  expenses  which  disparage 
What  Nature  naturally  most  encoursges)  — 

Why  call'd  he  ** Harmony"  a  state  sans  wedlock  ? 

Now  here  I  've  got  the  preacher  at  a  dead  lock. 


Because  he  either  meant  to  sneer  at  harmony 
Or  marriage,  by  divorcing  them  thus  oddly. 

But  whether  reverend  Bapp  leam'd  this  in  Germany 
Or  no,  't  is  said  his  sect  is  rich  and  godly, 

Pious  and  pure,  beyond  what  I  can  term  any 
Of  ours,  although  they  propagate  more  broadly. 

My  ol^ection  *8  to  his  title,  not  his  ritual. 

Although  I  wonder  how  it  grew  habitual. 

xxxvn. 

But  Rapp  is  the  reverse  of  zealous  matrons. 
Who  fisvour,  malgr^  Malthus,  generation  — 

Professors  of  that  genial  art,  and  patrons 
Of  all  the  modest  part  of  propagation ; 

Which  after  all  at  such  a  desperate  rate  runs, 
That  half  its  produce  tends  to  emigration. 

That  sad  result  of  passions  and  potatoes  — 

Two  weeds  which  pose  our  economic  Catos. 

XXXVIIL 
Had  Adeline  read  Malthus  ?  I  can't  tell ; 

1  wish  she  had:  his  book's  the  eleventh  command- 
ment. 
Which  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  marry,**  unless  ve//.* 

This  he  (as  far  as  I  can  understand)  meant* 
*T  is  not  my  purpose  on  his  views  to  dwell, 

Not  canvass  what  "so  eminent  a  hand"  meant ;2 
But  certes  it  conducts  to  lives  ascetic. 
Or  turning  marriage  into  arithmetic. 

1  This  extraordinary  and  flouriahin;;  German  colony  In 
America  does  not  entirely  exclude  matrimony,  as  the  **  Sha- 
kers **  do  ;  but  lays  such  restrictions  upon  it  as  prerents  more 
than  a  certain  quantum  of  births  witnin  a  certain  number  of 
years;  which  births  (as  Mr.  Hulme  obscrres)  generally  ar- 
rire  "  In  a  little  flock  like  those  of  a  flirmcr's  lambs,  all  within 
the  same  month  perhaps."  These  Harmonists  (so  called  from 
the  name  of  their  settlement)  are  represented  as  a  remarkably 
flourishing,  pious,  and  quiet  people.  See  the  various  recent 
writers  on  America. 
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But  Addlne,  iriio  probably  presumed 
That  Juan  had  enough  of  malnfynance. 

Or  sqMrate  maintenance.  In  case  t  wis  docm'd  ^ 
As  on  the  whole  it  is  an  even  chance 

That  bridegrooms,  after  they  are  tUrly  ^roam*d. 
May  retrograde  a  little  in  tlie  dance 

Of  maiTiage  — (which  mi^t  form  a  painter^  bmcv 

Like  Holbein's  <«  Dance  of  Death**)  _ but  tb  Cbe 
same);  — 


But  Adeline  determined  Juan*8  wedding 
In  her  own  mind,  and  that  *s  enough  for 

But  then,  with  whom  ?    There  was  the 
Beading, 
Miss  Baw,  Miss  Flaw,  MiM  Showman,  and  Miss 
Knowman, 

And  the  two  foir  oo-bdreacs  GiltbeddSng. 
She  deem'd  his  merits  something  more  than 

All  these  were  unotijectlonable  matches,  [i 

And  might  go  on,  if  well  wound  up»  like  watches. 

XLL 
There  was  Bfiss  MlUpond,  smooth  as  snnuner^s  sea 

That  usual  paragon,  an  only  daughter. 
Who  seem'd  the  cream  of  equanimity,  [ 

Till  skimm'd — and  then  there  was  some  milk 
With  a  slight  shade  of  blue  too^  it  might  be. 

Beneath  the  sui&ce ;  but  what  did  it  matter  7 
Love's  riotous,  but  manrfage  should  have  quiet. 
And  being  consumptive,  live  on  a  milk  diet 

XLIL 
And  then  there  was  the  MIssAudacia  Shoestring 

A  dashing  demoiselle  of  good  estate. 
Whose  heart  was  flx'd  upon  a  star  or  Une  string; 

But  whether  English  dukes  grew  rare  of  late. 
Or  that  she  had  not  harp'd  upon  the  tme  stiinft 

By  which  such  sirens  can  attract  our  gnat, 
She  took  up  with  some  foreign  younger  brother, 
A  Bun  or  Turk — the  one*!  as  good  as  tother. 

XLin. 
And  then  there  was — but  why  should  I  go  on. 

Unless  the  bul&es  should  go  off?  — there  was 
Indeed  a  certain  fidr  and  fidry  one. 

Of  the  best  dass,  and  better  than  her  daa^ — 
Aurora  Baby,  a  young  star  who  shone 

O'er  lift,  too  sweet  an  image  for  such  glaa, 
A  lovely  being,  scarcely  form'd  or  moulded, 
A  rose  with  all  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded ; 

XLIY. 
Rich,  noble,  but  an  orphan ;  left  an  only 

Child  to  the  care  of  guardians  good  and  kind ; 
But  still  her  aspect  had  an  air  so  londy ! 

Blood  is  not  water;  and  where  shall  we  find 
Feelings  of  youth  like  those  whkh  overthrown  lie 

By  death,  when  we  are  left,  alas !  behind. 
To  foel,  in  friendless  palaces,  a  home 
Is  wanting,  and  our  best  ties  In  the  tomb  ? 


>  Jacob  Tonson,  according  to  Mr.  Pope, 
call  his  writers  **  able  pens,  **  **penoaa  of 
pedally  **  eminent  hands."  Vide  Correapoodenoe,  *c 
["  Perhaps  I  should  myself  be  much  better  plesaad,  if  I 
told  you  cxdled  me  your  little  friend,  than  if  yoo  oampttmanted 
me  with  the  title  of  a  'great  genius,*  or  an  * emT 
as  Jacob  does  all  his  authors." — P^€  to  Acels.} 

s  rSce  D' Israeli's  Curiositiei  of  Llteratnre,  New 
▼ol.  U  p.  308.,  and  the  Dissertatian  prdixed  to  Mr. 
raioable  edition  of  Hollar's  Daaoe  of  Death.] 
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XLV. 
Early  in  yean,  and  yet  more  infantine 

In  figure,  she  had  something  of  sublime 
In  eyes  which  sadly  shone,  as  seraphs*  shine. 

All  youth — but  with  an  aspect  beyond  time ; 
Radiant  and  graye — as  pitying  man's  decline ; 

MournAil — but  mournAil  of  another's  crime. 
She  look'd  as  if  she  sat  by  Eden's  door. 
And  grieved  for  those  who  could  return  no  more. 

XL  VI. 
She  was  a  Catholic,  too,  sincere,  austere. 

As  fiu"  as  her  own  gentle  heart  allow'd, 
And  dcem'd  that  fallen  worship  far  more  dear 

Perhaps  because  'twas  fallen :  her  sires  were  proud 
Of  deeds  and  days  when  they  had  flU'd  the  ear 

Of  nations,  and  had  never  bent  or  bow'd 
To  novel  power ;  and  as  she  was  the  last. 
She  held  their  old  Mth  and  old  feelings  fiist. 

XLVn. 
She  gaxed  upon  a  worid  she  scarcely  knew 

As  seeking  not  to  know  it ;  silent,  lone. 
As  grows  a  flower,  thus  quietly  she  grew. 

And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  sone. 
There  was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she  drew ; 

Her  spirit  secm'd  as  seated  on  a  throne 
Apart  f^rom  the  surrounding  world,  and  strong 
In  its  own  strength — most  strange  in  one  so  young  1 

XLVm. 

Now  it  so  happen'd.  In  the  catalogue 

Of  Adeline,  Aurora  was  omitted. 
Although  her  birth  and  wealth  had  given  her  vogue, 

Beyond  the  charmers  we  have  already  cited ; 
Her  beauty  also  seem'd  to  form  no  clog 

Against  her  being  mention'd  as  well  fitted. 
By  many  virtues,  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
Of  single  gentlemen  who  would  be  double. 

XLIX. 
And  this  omission,  like  that  of  the  bust 

Of  Brutus  at  the  pageant  of  Tiberius,  > 
Blade  Juan  wonder,  as  no  doubt  he  must 

This  he  express'd  half  smiling  and  half  serious ; 
When  Adeline  replied  with  some  disgust. 

And  with  an  air,  to  say  the  least,  imperious, 
She  marvell'd  **  what  he  saw  in  such  a  baby 
As  that  prim,  silent,  cold  Aurora  Baby  ?  ** 

L. 
Juan  r<*ioin'd — *'  She  was  a  Catholic, 

And  therefore  fittest,  as  of  his  persuasion  ; 
Since  he  was  sure  his  mother  would  fW  sick. 

And  the  Pope  thunder  excommunication. 
If **  But  here  Adeline,  who  seem'd  to  pique 

Herself  extremely  on  the  inoculation 
Of  others  with  her  own  opinions,  stated  — 
As  usual —  the  same  reason  which  she  late  did. 

LL 
And  wherefore  not  ?    A  reasonable  reason. 

If  good,  is  none  the  worse  for  repetition ; 
If  bad,  the  best  way's  certainly  to  tease  on. 

And  amplify :  you  lose  much  by  concision. 
Whereas  insisting  in  or  out  of  season 

Convinces  all  men,  even  a  politician ; 
Or — what  is  just  the  same — it  wearies  out 
So  the  end's  galn*d,  what  signifies  the  route  ? 

t  Soe  Tadtus,  b.  ri. 


& 


LIL 
ir%y  Adeline  hMd  this  slight  prqudicc— 

For  pr^iudioe  it  was— against  a  creature 
As  pure  as  sanctity  itself  fhmi  vice. 

With  all  the  added  charm  of  form  and  feature. 
For  me  appears  a  question  f^  too  nice. 

Since  Adeline  wis  liberal  by  nature ; 
But  nature  t  nature,  and  has  more  caprices 
Than  I  have  time,  or  will,  to  take  to  pieces. 

Lm. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  like  the  quiet  way 

With  which  Aurora  on  those  baubles  look'd. 
Which  charm  most  people  in  their  earlier  day : 

For  there  are  few  things  by  mankind  less  brook'd. 
And  womankind  too,  if  we  so  may  say. 

Than  finding  thus  their  genius  stand  rebuked* 
Like  "Anthony's  by  Cesar  V  by  the  few 
Who  look  upon  them  as  they  ought  to  do. 

LIV. 
It  was  not  envy — Adeline  had  none ; 

Her  place  was  tar  beyond  it,  and  her  mind. 
It  was  not  scorn  ^  which  could  not  light  on  one 

Whose  greatest /butt  was  leaving  f^w  to  find. 
It  was  not  Jealousy,  I  think :  but  shun 

Following  the  **  ignes  fatul"  of  mankind. 

It  was  not but  'tis  easier  fkr,  alas  1 

To  say  what  it  was  not  than  what  it  was. 

LV. 

Little  Aurora  deem'd  she  was  the  theme 
Of  such  discussion.     She  was  there  a  guest ; 

A  beauteous  ripple  of  the  brilliant  stream 

Of  rank  and  youth,  though  purer  than  the  rest, 

Which  flow*d  on  for  a  moment  in  the  beam 
Time  sheds  a  moment  o'er  each  sparkling  crest. 

Had  she  known  this,  she  would  have  calmly  smiled-.- 

She  had  so  much,  or  little,  of  the  chUd. 

LVL 
The  dashing  and  proud  air  of  Adeline 

Imposed  not  upon  her :  she  saw  her  blaxe 
Much  as  she  would  have  aeen  a  glow-worm  shine. 

Then  tum'd  unto  the  stars  for  loftier  rays. 
Juan  was  something  she  could  not  divine. 

Being  no  sibyl  in  the  new  woridt  ways ; 
Tet  she  was  nothing  daisied  by  the  meteor 
Because  she  did  not  pin  her  fldth  on  feature. 

LVn. 
His  ftme  too, — tar  he  had  that  kind  cf  fkme 

Which  sometimes  plays  the  deuce  with  womankind, 
A  heterogeneous  mass  of  glorious  blame. 

Half  virtues  and  whole  vices  being  combined ; 
Faults  which  attract  because  they-are  not  tame ; 

Follies  trick'd  out  so  brightly  that  they  blind ;  — 
These  seals  upon  her  wax  made  no  impression. 
Such  was  her  coldness  or  her  self-possession. 

LVin. 
Juan  knew  nought  of  such  a  character — 

High,  yet  resembling  not  his  lost  Haid6e ; 
Tet  each  was  radiant  in  her  proper  sphere : 

The  island  girl,  bred  up  by  the  lone  sea. 
More  warm,  as  lovely,  and  not  less  sincere, 

Was  Nature's  all :  Aurora  could  not  be. 
Nor  would  be  thus :  — the  difference  in  them 
Was  such  as  lies  between  a  fiower  and  gem. 
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And,  under  hlin. 


Mj  Rvnius  is  rebuked  ;  ai  it  if  said 

Blark  Antony's  was  by  C«Mr."  —  Macbeth.} 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CAKVO  XT. 


Having  wound  up  with  tbis  lublime  oompaiison,  ' 
Methinks  we  may  proceed  upon  our  nairathre^ 

And,  as  my  fkiend  Soott  says»  I  sound  my  warison ; "  > 
Scott»  the  superlative  of  my  compaimtive— 

Scott,  who  can  point  your  Christian  knight  or  Saracen, 
Ser(  lord,  man,  with  such  sUll  as  none  woidd  share 
it,  if 

There  had  not  been  one  Shakspeare  and  Yoitairc, 

Of  one  or  both  of  whom  he  seems  the  heir. 

UL 

I  say,  in  my  slight  way  I  may  proceed 
To  play  upon  the  sur&ce  of  humanity. 

I  write  the  world,  nor  care  if  the  worid  read. 
At  least  for  this  I  cannot  spare  its  vanity. 

My  Muse  hath  bred,  and  still  perh^is  may  breed 
More  foes  by  this  same  scroll :  when  I  began  it,  I 

Thought  that  it  might  turn  out  so — now  I  kitow  it. 

But  still  I  am,  or  wad,  a  pretty  poet 

LXL 
The  conference  or  congress  (for  it  ended 

As  congresses  of  late  do)  of  the  Lady 
Adeline  and  Don  Juan  rather  blended 

Some  adds  with  the  sweets — for  she  was  heady ; 
But,  ere  the  matter  could  be  marr*d  or  mended. 

The  silvery  bell  rang,  not  for  *<  dinner  ready,** 
But  for  that  hour,  call*d  hatf-hour,  given  to  dr^ 
Though  ladies*  robes  seem  scant  enough  for  less. 

Lxn. 

Great  things  were  now  to  be  achieved  at  table. 
With  massy  plate  for  armour,  knives  and  forks 

For  weapons ;  but  what  Muse  since  Homer's  able 
(His  feasts  are  not  the  worst  part  of  his  works) 

To  draw  up  in  array  a  single  day-bill 

Of  modem  dinners  ?  where  more  mystery  lurlcs, 

In  soups  or  sauces,  or  a  sole  ragoiit. 

Than  witches,  b — ches,  or  physicians,  brew. 

LXnL 
There  was  a  goodly  '<soupe  k  la  bonne /kmauy**  > 

Though  God  knows  whence  it  came  from ;  there 
was,  too, 
A  turbot  for  relief  of  those  who  cram. 

Relieved  with  <*  dindon  k  la  Parigeux ; " 
There  also  was the  sinner  that  I  am  I 

How  shall  I  get  this  gourmand  stansa  through  ?  — 
"  Soupe  a  la  Bcauveau,**  whose  relief  was  dory, 
Relieved  itself  by  pork,  for  greater  glory. 

LXIV. 
But  I  must  crowd  all  into  one  grand  mess 

Or  mass  ;  for  should  I  stretch  into  detail. 
My  Muse  would  run  much  more  into  excess. 

Than  when  some  squeamish  people  deem  her  frail; 
But  though  a  •*  bonne  vivante,**  I  must  confess 

Her  stomach 's  not  her  peccant  part ;  this  tale 
However  doth  require  some  slight  refViction, 
Just  to  relieve  her  spirits  from  dgection. 

1  [  WarisoH — cri-de-guerre — note  of  auault :  — 

**  Either  receire  within  these  towert 
Two  hundred  of  my  nuuter's  powers, 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warison. 
And  storm  and  spoil  this  garrison." 

Lay  oj  the  Last  Minstrel.] 

'  [See  Alinanach  des  Gourmands,  Code  Gourmand,  Le 
Cuisinicr  Royal,  &c.  &c.] 

*  A  dish  **  a  la  LucuUtu."    This  hero,  who  conquered  the 


JLXV. 
Fowls  •«  a  la  Goode,"  slices  eke  of 

With  •«  sanoes  G^^voise 
Wines  too^  which  might 
Ammoa— 

A  man  like  whom  I  hope  we  sha^t  see 
They  also  set  a  glased  Westphallan  ham 

Whereon  Apidos  would  bestow  his 
And  then  there  was  champagne  with  fhaming  wtairb. 
As  white  as  Cleopatra^  melted  pearls. 

LXVL 

Then  there  was  God  knows  what  **  a  rAUemandc,* 
**  'A  l*£spagnole,"  "timballe,**  and  •'salpicon*' — 

With  things  I  can't  withstand  or  midcistand. 
Though  swaUow'd  with  much  lest  upon  the  whole ; 

And  <«entremets*'  to  piddle  with  at  hand. 
Gently  to  lull  down  the  subsiding  soul ; 

While  great  Lucullus*  Robe  triwmpkal  niulles — 

(  There  *8  fame) — young  partridge  ffllets,  dcck*d  with 
trufBes.* 

LXVIL 
What  are  thtJWeU  on  the  victor^  brow 

Tothese?  They  are  rags  or  dust.  Where  is  the  arch 
Which  nodded  to  the  nation's  spoils  bekm  ? 

Where  the  triumphal  chariots*  haughty  march  ? 
Gone  to  where  victories  must  like  dinnen  go. 

Farther  I  shall  not  follow  the  research : 
But  oh !  ye  modem  heroes  with  your  cartridges. 
When  will  your  names  lend  lustre  e*en  to  partridges  ? 
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LXVnL 
Those  truffles  too  are  no  bad  accessories, 

Follow'd  by  *•  petits  pults  d'amour*'—a  dish 
Of  which  perhaps  the  cookery  rather  varies. 

So  every  one  may  dress  it  to  his  wish. 
According  to  the  best  of  dictionaries. 

Which  encyclopedixe  both  flesh  and  fish ; 
But  even  sans  **  confitures,**  it  no  less  true  Is, 
There 's  pretty  picking  hi  those  **  petits  paits.'*^ 

LZIX. 

The  mind  is  lost  in  mighty  contemplation 
Of  intellect  expanded  on  two  courses ; 

And  indigestion's  grand  multiplication 
Requires  arithmetic  beyond  my  forces* 

Who  would  suppose,  from  Adam's  simple  ration. 
That  cookery  could  have  call*d  forth  soch  resource^ 

As  form  a  science  and  a  nomenclature 

Ftom  out  the  oonrnxmest  AtnrutnAf  of  nature  ? 

LXX. 

The  glasses  jingled,  and  the  palates  tingled ; 

The  diners  of  celebrity  dined  well ; 
The  ladies  with  more  moderation  mingled 

In  the  feast,  pecking  less  than  I  can  tell ; 
Also  the  younger  men  too :  for  a  springald 

Can*t,  like  ripe  age.  In  gormandise  excel. 
But  thinks  less  of  good  eating  than  the  whisper 
(When  seated  next  him)  of  some  pretty  lisper. 

East,  has  left  bis  more  extended  cdebrity  to  Che  tnas- 
plantation  of  oherrioe  (which  he  first  braofffat  into  Eorape), 
and  the  nomenclature  of  some  rery  good  duhes ; — and  I  am 
not  sure  that  (barring  indigestion)  he  has  noC  done  more 
service  to  mankind  by  his  cookery  than  by  his  cooqaefta.  A 
cherry-tree  may  weigh  against  a  bloody  Luuel ;  bcaUes,  be 
has  contriTcd  to  earn  celebrity  ttaoi  both. 

4  ••  Petits  piiits  d*amour  gamis  des  oonfttarcs,** — a  das- 
sicU  and  well  known  dish  tor  part  of  the  fijj^  of  a 

course. 
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LXXL 

Alas  t  I  must  leaTe  undescribed  the  gibier. 
The  Balmi,  the  oonsommd,  the  puree. 

All  which  I  use  to  make  my  rhymes  run  glibber 
Than  could  roast  beef  in  our  rough  John  Bull  way: 

I  must  not  introduce  even  a  spare  rib  here, 

"  Bubble  and  squeak**  would  spoil  my  liquid  lay, 

But  I  haye  dined,  and  must  forego,  alas  1 

The  chaste  description  even  of  a  "  b^casse ;  ** 

Lxxn. 

And  fruits,  and  ice,  and  all  that  art  refines 
From  nature  for  the  service  of  the  gout — 

TitsU  or  the  gontf — pronounce  it  as  inclines 
Tour  stomach !  £re  you  dine,  the  French  will  do ; 

But  after,  there  are  sometimes  certain  signs 
AVhich  prove  plain  English  truer  of  the  two. 

Hast  ever  had  the  pout  9  I  bave  not  hail  it — 

But  I  may  have,  and  you  too,  reader,  dread  it 

LXXnL 

The  simple  olives,  best  allies  of  wine, 

Must  I  pass  over  in  my  bill  of  fare  ? 
I  must,  although  a  favourite  **  plat"  of  mine 

In  Spain,  and  Lucca,  Athens,  every  where : 
On  them  and  bread  'twas  oft  my  luck  to  dine. 

The  grass  my  table-cloth,  in  open  air, 
On  Sunlum  or  Hymettus,  like  Diogenes, 
Of  whom  half  my  philosophy  the  progeny  is.  > 

LXXIV. 
Amidst  this  tumult  of  fish,  fiesb,  and  fowl, 

And  vegetables,  all  in  masquerade. 
The  guests  were  placed  according  to  their  roU, 

But  various  as  the  various  meats  display'd : 
Don  Juan  sat  next  tai  "  A  TEspagnole" — 

No  damsel,  but  a  dish,  as  hath  been  said ; 
But  so  far  like  a  lady,  that  'twas  drest 
Superbly,  and  contain'd  a  world  of  sest 

LXXV. 

By  some  odd  chance  too,  he  was  placed  between 

Aurora  and  the  Lady  Adeline — 
A  situation  difficult,  I  ween. 

For  man  therein,  with  eyes  and  heart,  to  dine. 
Also  the  conference  which  we  have  seen 

Was  not  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  shine. 
For  Adeline,  addressing  few  words  to  him,         [him. 
With  two  transcendent  eyes  seem'd  to  look  through 

LXXVL 

I  sometimes  almost  think  that  eyes  have  ears : 
This  much  is  sure,  that,  out  of  earshot,  things 

Are  somehow  echoed  to  the  pretty  dears. 

Of  which  I  can't  tell  whence  their  knowledge  springs. 

Like  that  same  mystic  music  of  the  spheres. 
Which  no  one  hears,  so  loudly  though  it  rings, 

'T  is  wonderftd  how  oft  the  sex  have  heard 

Long  dialogues — which  pass'd  without  a  word ! 

LXXVIL 
Aurora  sat  with  that  indifference 

Which  piques  a  preux  chevalier— as  it  ought : 
Of  all  offences  that's  the  worst  oiltace. 

Which  seems  to  hint  you  are  not  worth  a  thought 
Now  Juan,  though  no  coxcomb  in  pretence, 

Was  not  exactly  pleased  to  be  so  caught ; 
Like  a  good  ship  entangled  among  ice. 
And  after  so  much  excellent  advice. 

1  [**  Ttwlaf  In  a  ii.ilace,  to-morrow  In  a  cow.houtc^thls 
flay  with  the  paclia,  the  next  with  a  shepherd." — JBgrom 
Letiert,  1810.] 
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LXXVHL 
To  his  gay  nothings,  nothing  was  replied. 

Or  something  which  was  nothing,  as  urbanity 
Required.    Aurora  scarcely  look'd  aside. 

Nor  even  smiled  enough  for  any  vanity. 
The  devil  was  in  the  girl !    Could  it  be  pride  ? 

Or  modesty,  or  absence,  or  inanity  ? 
Heaven  knows  1  But  Adeline's  noalicious  eyes 
Sporkled  with  her  successful  prophecies, 

LXXIX. 

And  look*d  as  much  as  if  to  say,  *<  I  said  it ;  ** 
A  kind  of  triumph  I  *ll  not  recommend. 

Because  it  sometimes,  as  I  have  seen  or  read  it. 
Both  in  the  case  of  lover  and  of  fHend, 

Will  pique  a  gentleman,  for  his  own  credit. 
To  bring  what  was  a  jest  to  a  serious  end  : 

For  all  men  prophesy  what  is  or  imi#. 

And  hate  those  who  won't  let  them  come  to  pnss. 

LXXX 

Juan  was  drawn  thus  Into  some  attentions. 
Slight  but  select,  and  just  enough  to  express, 

To  females  of  perspicuous  comprehensions, 
That  he  would  rather  make  them  more  than  less. 

Aurora  at  the  last  (so  history  mentions. 

Though  probably  much  less  a  fact  than  guess) 

So  £ur  relax'd  her  thoughts  from  their  sweet  prison. 

As  once  or  twice  to  smile,  if  not  to  listen. 

LXltXL 

From  answering  she  began  to  question :  this 
With  her  was  rare ;  and  Adeline,  who  as  yet 

Thought  her  predictions  went  not  much  amiss. 
Began  to  dread  she'd  thaw  to  a  coquette — 

So  very  difficult,  they  say.  It  is 

To  keep  extremes  from  meeting,  when  once  set 

In  motion ;  but  she  here  too  much  refined— 

Aurora's  spirit  was  not  of  thai  kind. 

Lxxxn. 

But  Juan  had  a  sort  of  winning  way, 

A  proud  humility,  if  such  there  be, 
Which  show'd  such  deference  to  what  females  8ay» 

As  if  each  charming  word  were  a  decrees 
His  tact,  too,  temper'd  him  from  grave  to  gay. 

And  taught  him  when  to  be  reserved  or  ftt« : 
He  had  the  art  of  drawing  people  out. 
Without  their  seeing  what  he  was  about 

LXXXIIL 
Aurora,  who  in  her  indifference 

Confounded  him  in  common  with  the  crowd 
Of  fiatteren,  though  she  deem'd  he  had  more  sense 

Than  whispering  foplings,  or  than  witlings  loud— 
Commenced  (from  such  slight  things  will  great  com- 
mence) 

To  feel  that  fiattery  which  attracts  the  proud. 
Rather  by  deference  than  compliment. 
And  wins  even  by  a  delicate  dissent 

LXXXIV. 

And  then  he  had  good  looks ; — that  point  was  carried 
Nem,  eon.  amongst  the  women,  which  I  grieve 

To  sny  leads  oft  to  crim.  eon.  with  the  married — 
A  case  which  to  the  juries  we  may  leave. 

Since  with  digressions  we  too  long  have  tarried. 
Now  though  we  know  of  old  that  looks  deceh'e. 

And  always  have  done,  somehow  these  good  looks 

Make  more  impression  than  the  best  of  books. 


<D 


LXXXY. 

Aurora,  who  look*d  more  on  bo6ks  than  fkces. 
Was  very  young,  although  so  very  sage. 

Admiring  more  Minerva  than  the  Oraces, 
Espedally  upon  a  printed  page. 

But  Virtue's  self;  with  all  her  tightest  laces. 
Has  not  the  natural  stays  of  strict  old  age ; 

And  Socrates,  that  model  of  all  duty, 

Own*d  to  a  penchant,  though  discreet,  fiir  beauty. 

LXXXVL 

And  girls  of  sixteen  are  thus  far  Socratic, 

But  innocently  so,  as  Socrates ; 
And  really.  If  the  sage  sublime  and  Attic 

At  seventy  years  had  phantasies  like  these, 
Which  Plato  in  his  dialogues  dramatic 

Has  shown,  I  know  not  why  they  should  displease 
In  virgins — always  in  a  modest  way. 
Observe ;  for  that  with  me  *s  a  **  sine  qua."  > 

Lxxxvn. 

Also  observe,  that,  like  the  great  Lord  Coke 
(See  Littleton),  whcne*cr  I  have  express'd 

Opinious  two,  which  at  first  sight  may  look 
Twin  opposites,  the  second  is  the  best  ' 

Perhaps  I  have  a  third  too*  in  a  nook. 

Or  none  at  ail — which  seems  a  sorry  Jest : 

But  if  a  writer  should  be  quite  consistent. 

How  could  he  possibly  show  things  existent  ? 

Lxxxvm. 

If  people  contradict  themselves,  can  I 
Help  contradicting  them,  and  every  body. 

Even  my  veracious  self?  — But  that  *s  a  lie : 
I  never  did  so,  never  will — how  should  I  ? 

He  who  doubts  sll  things  nothing  can  deny : 

Truth's  fountains  may  be  clear — her  streams  are 
muddy. 

And  cut  through  such  canab  of  contradiction. 

That  she  must  often  navigate  o*er  fiction. 

LXXXIX* 
Apologue,  fable,  poesy,  and  parable. 

Are  fidse,  but  may  be  render'd  also  true. 
By  those  who  sow  them  in  a  land  that 's  arable. 

*Tis  wonderful  what  fable  will  not  do ! 
"T  is  said  it  makes  reality  more  bearable : 

But  what  *s  reality  ?    Who  has  its  clue  ? 
Philosophy  ?    No :  she  too  much  rejects. 
Beligion  ?    Flu/  but  which  of  all  her  sects  ? 

XC. 

Some  millions  must  he  wrong,  that  *s  pretty  clear ; 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  that  all  were  right. 
God  help  us  I    Since  we  have  need  on  our  career 

To  keep  our  holy  beacons  always  bright, 
*T  b  time  that  some  new  prophet  should  appear, 

Or  old  indulge  roan  witii  a  second  sight. 
Opinions  wear  out  in  some  thousand  years. 
Without  a  small  refreshment  from  the  spheres. 

XCL 
But  here  again,  why  will  I  thus  entangle 

Myself  with  metaphj'sics  ?    None  can  hate 
So  much  as  I  do  any  kind  of  wrangle  ; 

And  yet,  such  is  my  folly,  or  my  fiite, 

I  Sabauditur  '*  mom  ;"  omitted  for  tb«  sake  of  euphony. 

*  ^John  Scott,  Earl  of  Eldon,  Chancellor  of  England  (with 
the  intemiptioa  of  fourteen  months)  trom  1801  to  1830.] 

'  Hccla  is  a  fainous  hot-ipriag  in  Iceland. 

«  Hamlet  Act  III.  sc  U. 
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I  always  knock  my  head  against  aome  angit 

About  the  present,  past,  or  fliture  state : 
Tet  I  wish  well  to  Tiqian  and  to  Tyriaii» 
For  I  was  bred  a  moderate  Presbyterian. 

xcn. 

But  though  I  am  a  temperate  theologian. 

And  also  meek  as  a  metaphysician. 
Impartial  between  Tyrian  and  Tri^ian 

As  Eldon^  on  a  lunatic  commission*— 
In  politics  my  duty  Is  to  show  John 

Bull  something  of  the  lower  worid's 
It  makes  my  blood  boil  like  the  springs  of 
To  see  men  let  these  scoundrel  suveidgus 

xcm. 

But  politics,  and  policy,  and  piety. 

Are  topics  which  I  sometimes  introduce. 

Not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  variety. 
But  as  subservient  to  a  moral  use ; 

Because  my  business  is  to  dreu  society. 
And  stuff  with  tofft  that  very  verduit  goose. 

And  now,  that  we  may  furnish  with  some  matter 

Tastes,  we  are  going  to  try  the  supematursL 

XCIV. 

And  now  I  will  give  up  all  argument ; 

And  positively  hencefbrth  no  temptation 
Shall  **  fool  me  to  the  top  up  of  my  bent:** — -* 

Yes,  111  begin  a  thorough  refbrmatkm. 
Indeed,  I  never  knew  wliat  people  meant 

By  deeming  that  my  Muse's  conversation. 
Was  dangerous ; — I  think  she  is  as  harmless 
As  some  who  labour  more  and  yet  may  chann 

XCV. 
Grim  reader  I  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost? 

No;  but  you  have  heard — I  understand — be  dumb ! 
And  don't  regret  the  time  you  may  have  tost. 

For  you  have  got  that  pleasure  still  to  come  : 
And  do  not  think  I  mean  to  sneer  at  most 

Of  these  things,  or  by  ridicuto  benumb 
That  source  of  the  sublime  and  the  mysterious  :— 
For  certain  reasons  my  belief  is  serious. 

XCVL 
Serious  ?    Tou  laugh ; — you  may :  that  win  I  not ; 

My  smiles  must  be  sincere  or  not  at  alL 
I  say  I  do  believe  a  haunted  spot 

Exists — and  where  7    That  shaD  I  not  recall. 
Because  I  'd  rather  it  should  be  fbigot, 

**  Shadows  the  soul  of  Richard  **  *  may  appaL 
In  short,  upon  that  subject  I  *ve  some  quatans  very 
Like  those  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmsbnry.  < 

XCVTL 

The  night — (I  sing  by  night — sometimes  an  owl. 
And  now  and  then  a  nightingale)— is  dim. 

And  the  loud  shriek  of  sige  Bllnerva*s  liBwl 
Battles  around  me  her  discordant  hymn : 

Old  portraits  flrom  old  walls  upon  me  soowl— 
I  wish  to  heaven  they  would  not  look  so  grim ; 

The  dying  embers  dwindle  in  the  grate— 

I  think  too  that  I  have  sate  up  too  late : 

*  [•*  By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-nlchk 

Hare  struck  more  terror  to  the  toul  of  Rldiaid 
Than  can  the  substance  of  tea  thousand  sohliers.**  Jkc 

Ridkmr€  III,} 

*  Hobbes :  who.  doubting  of  his  own  soul,  paid  that  cam- 
pliment  to  the  souls  of  other  people  as  to  dedme  their  visits, 
of  which  be  had  some  apprehension. 
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xcvnL 

And  therefore,  though  'tis  by  no  means  my  way 
To  rhyme  at  noon  —  when  I  have  other  things 

To  think  of,  if  I  ever  think— I  say 

I  feel  some  chiUy  midnight  shudderings. 

And  prudently  postpone,  until  mid-day, 
Treating  a  topic  which,  alas  I  but  brings 

Shadows ;  —  but  you  must  be  in  my  condition, 

Before  you  learn  to  caU  this  laperstition. 

XCDL 
Between  two  worlds  Ufe  hovers  like  a  star, 

*Twixt  night  and  mom,  upon  the  horixon*s  verge 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are  1 

How  less  what  we  may  be  !    The  eternal  surge 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on  and  bears  afar 

Our  bubbles ;  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 
Lash'd  firom  the  foam  of  ages ;  while  the  graves 
Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves,  i 


Son  Sluait* 
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Thb  antique  Persians  taught  three  useful  things. 
To  draw  the  bow,  to  ride,  and  speak  the  truth.  * 

This  was  the  mode  of  Cyrus,  best  of  kings — 
A  mode  adopted  since  by  modem  youth. 

Bows  have  they,  generally  with  two  strings  ; 
Horses  they  ride  without  remorse  or  ruth ; 

At  speaking  truth  perhaps  they  are  less  clever, 

But  draw  the  long  bow  better  now  than  ever. 

n. 

The  cause  of  this  effect,  or  this  defect,  — 
**  For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause,**— > 

Is  what  I  have  not  leisure  to  Inspect ; 
But  this  I  must  say  in  my  own  applause, 

Of  all  the  Muses  that  I  recollect, 
Whate*er  may  be  her  follies  or  her  flaws 

In  some  things,  mine  *s  beyond  all  contradiction 

The  most  sincere  that  ever  dealt  in  fiction. 

m. 

And  as  she  treats  aU  things,  and  ne'er  retreats 

From  any  thing,  this  epic  will  contain 
A  wilderness  of  the  most  rare  conceits. 

Which  you  might  elsewhere  hope  to  find  in  vain. 
'T  is  true  there  be  some  bitters  with  the  sweets, 

Tet  mix'd  so  slighty,  that  you  can*t  complain, 
But  wonder  they  so  fiew  are,  since  my  tale  is 

De  rebus  cunctis  et  quibusdam  aliis.** 

1    ["  Man*t  Ufe  U  like  a  sparrow  _  mlghtf  king  t 
That,  stealing  in  while  bv  the  fire  you  sit. 
Housed  with  rejoicins  friends,  is  seen  to  flit 
Safe  from  ttie  storm,  m  comfort  tarrying. 
Here  did  it  enter — there  on  bastr  wing 
Files  out,  and  passes  on  ft-om  colu  to  cold  ; 
But  whence  it  came  we  know  not,  nor  behold 
Whither  it  goes.    Eren  such  that  transient  thing 
Tlie  human  siml :  not  utterly  unknown 
While  in  the  body  lod(^,  her  warm  abode  i 
But  from  what  world  »he  came,  what  woe  or  weal 
On  her  dc|)urture  waits,  no  tongue  hath  shown." 

WOHUSU  OBTH.] 


IV. 
But  of  all  truths  which  she  has  told,  the  most 

True  is  that  which  she  is  about  to  telL 
I  said  it  was  a  story  of  a  ghost — 

What  then  ?    I  only  know  it  so  befell. 
Have  you  explored  the  limits  of  the  coast, 

Where  all  the  dwellers  of  the  earth  must  dwell  ? 
'Tis  time  to  strike  such  puny  doubters  dumb  as 
The  sceptics  who  would  not  believe  Columbus. 

V. 
Some  people  would  impose  now  with  authority, 

Turpin*s  or  Monmouth  Geofflry's  Chronicle  ; 
Men  whose  historical  superiority 

Is  always  greatest  at  a  miracle. 
But  Saint  Augustine  has  the  great  priority. 

Who  bids  all  men  believe  the  impossible, 
Beeau9€  *tu  io.    Who  nibble,  scribble,  quibble,  he 
Quiets  at  once  with  "  pda  impossibile.*' 

VL 
And  therefore,  mortals,  cavil  not  at  all ; 

Believe :  —if 'tis  improbable,  you  nuut. 
And  if  it  is  impossible,  you  shall : 

*T  is  always  best  to  take  things  upon  trust 
I  do  not  speak  pro&nely,  to  recall 

Those  holier  mysteries  which  the  wise  and  Just 
Receive  as  gospel,  and  which  grow  more  rooted. 
As  all  truths  must,  the  more  they  are  disputed : 

VIL 
I  merely  mean  to  say  what  Johnson  said. 

That  bi  the  course  of  some  six  thousand  years, 
All  nations  have  believed  that  firom  the  dead 

A  visitant  at  intervals  appears ;  * 
And  what  is  strangest  upon  this  strange  head. 

Is,  that  whatever  bar  the  reason  rears 
'Gainst  such  belief  there's  something  stronger  still 
In  its  behaU;  let  those  deny  who  wllL 

VUL 
The  dinner  and  the  soir^  too  were  done. 

The  supper  too  diacuss'd,  the  dames  admired. 
The  banqueteers  had  dropp'd  off  one  by  one — 

The  song  was  silent,  and  the  dance  expired : 
The  last  thin  petticoats  were  vanish'd,  gone 

Like  fleecy  clouds  Into  the  sky  retired. 
And  nothing  brighter  gleam'd  through  the  saloon 
Than  dying  tapers— and  the  peeping  moon. 


The  evaporation  of  a  joyous  day 

Is  like  the  last  glass  of  champagne,  without 
The  fbam  which  made  its  virgin  bumper  gay ; 

Or  like  a  system  coupled  with  a'  doubt ; 
Or  like  a  soda  bottle  when  its  spray 

Has  sparkled  and  let  half  its  spirit  out ; 
Or  like  a  billow  left  by  storms  behind. 
Without  the  animation  of  the  wind ; 


'  Xenophon,  Cyrop* 


s  Hanlec  Act  II.  ic  11. 
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*  ["  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,'*  said  Imlac.  **  I  will 
not  undertake  to  maintain,  aninst  the  concurrent  and  ud- 
varied  testimony  of  all  ages,  ana  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  peo> 
pie,  rude  or  unlearned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  the  deaa  are 
not  related  and  believed.  Tliis  opinion,  w^hich  prevails  as  far  as 
human  nature  is  diflVised,  could  become  universal  only  by  its 
truth  ;  those  that  never  heard  of  one  another  would  not 
have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience  can  m.akc 
crodihie.  Tlmt  it  is  doubtnl  I)y  stngln  cavillers,  can  verv 
little  weaken  the  general  evidence ;  and  some,  who  deny  tt 
with  their  tongues,  confess  it  with  their  feari."— iZ4icscia«.] 
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Or  like  ui  opiate,  which  brings  troabled  rest. 
Or  none ;  or  like — like  nothing  that  I  know 

Except  itself; — such  is  the  human  breast; 
A  thing,  of  which  similitudes  can  show 

No  real  likeness, — like  the  old  Tyrian  vest 
Dyed  purple,  none  at  present  can  tell  how. 

If  from  a  shell-fish  or  fnm  cochineaL  > 

So  perish  every  t)Tant*s  robe  piece-meal ! 

XL 
But  next  to  dressing  for  a  rout  or  ball. 

Undressing  is  a  woe ;  our  robe  de  chambre 
May  sit  like  that  of  Ncssus«,  and  recall 

Thoughts  quite  as  yellow,  but  less  clear  than  amber. 
Titus  exclalm*d,*«I*vc  lost  a  day  r*    Of  all 

The  nights  and  days  most  people  can  remember, 
(I  have  bad  of  both,  some  not  to  be  disdained,) 
I  wish  they'd  state  how  many  they  have  gainU 

XIL 
And  Juan,  on  retiring  for  the  night. 

Felt  restless,  and  perplex'd,  and  compromised : 
lie  thought  Aurora  Baby's  eyes  more  bright 

Than  Adeline  (such  is  advice)  advised ; 
If  he  had  known  exactly  his  own  plight. 

He  probably  would  have  philosophised : 
A  great  resource  to  all,  and  ne'er  denied 
Till  wanted ;  therefore  Juan  only  sigh'd. 

XIIL 
He  sigb'd ; — the  next  resource  is  the  ftill  moon. 

Where  all  sighs  are  deposited ;  and  now 
It  happen'd  luckily,  the  chaste  orb  shone 

As  clear  as  such  a  climate  will  allow ; 
And  Juan's  mind  was  in  the  proper  tone 

To  hail  her  with  the  apostrophe— **  O  thou  1  ** 
Of  amatory  egotism  the  TVtm, 
Which  further  to  explain  would  be  a  truism. 

XIV. 
But  lover,  poet,  or  astronomer. 

Shepherd,  or  swain,  whoever  may  behold. 
Feel  some  abstraction  when  they  gaxe  on  her : 

Great  thou^ts  we  catch  r:otu  thence  (besides  a  cold 
Sometimes,  unless  my  feelings  rather  err) ; 

Deep  secrets  to  her  rolling  light  are  told ; 
The  oceans  tides  and  mortals'  brains  she  sways, 
And  also  hearts,  if  there  be  truth  in  lays. 

XV. 

Juan  felt  somewhat  pensive,  and  disposed 
For  contemplation  rather  than  his  pillow : 

The  Gothic  chamber,  where  he  was  enclosed. 
Let  in  the  rippling  sound  of  the  lake's  billow. 

With  all  the  mystery  by  midnight  caused : 
Below  his  window  waved  (of  coune)  a  willow ; 

And  he  stood  gazing  out  on  the  cascade 

That  flash'd  and  after  darken'd  in  the  shade. 

XVL 
Upon  his  table  or  his  toilet, — which 

Of  these  is  not  exactly  ascertained, — 
(I  state  this,  for  I  am  cautious  to  a  pitch 

Of  nicety,  where  a  fiict  is  to  be  gain'd,) 


>  The  composition  of  the  old  Tyrian  purple,  whether  from 
a  thdi-flsb,  or  from  cochineal,  or  from  kermes,  is  still  an 
article  of  dispute;  and  eren  its  colour  —  some  say  purple, 
others  scarlet :  I  say  nothing. 
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A  lamp  bnm'd  high,  wh&e  lie  leant  from  a  nlcbew 

Where  many  a  Gothic  ornament  remainid. 
In  chiseli'd  stone  aiyt  paftt^^Mi  glass,  and  all 
That  time  has  left  our  fiitben  of  their  baO. 

xvn. 

Then,  as  the  night  was  dear  thongih  coU,  he 
His  cbamber  door  wide  open — and  went  fcrth 

Into  a  gallery,  of  a  sombre  hue. 
Long,  fumlsh'd  with  old  pidoxres  of  great 

Of  knights  and  dames  bcroie  and  diaste  too. 
As  doubtless  should  be  people  of  U^  birth. 

But  by  dfan  lights  the  portraits  of  the  dead 

Hare  something  ghastly,  desolate,  and  dread. 


xvnL 

The  fiwms  of  the  grim  knight  and  pictured  saint 
Laak  living  in  the  moon ;  and  as  you  torn 

Baf^waid  and  fbrward  to  the  echoes  &iat 
Of  your  own  Ibotiteps — voices  from  the  urn 

Appear  to  wake,  and  shadows  wild  and  quaint 

Start  from  the  frames  which  fence  their  aspects  stem. 

As  if  to  ask  how  you  can  dare  to  keep 

A  vigil  there,  where  all  but  death  should  decp^ 


And  the  pale  smUe  of  beauties  in  the  grave. 
The  charms  of  other  days,  in  stariight  gleanis» 

Glimmer  on  high ;  their  buried  loda  stffl  wave 
Along  the  canvass ;  their  eyes  glanee  like  drestms 

On  ours,  or  tpun  within  some  dntky  cave. 
But  death  is  imaged  in  their  shadowy  beams. 

A  picture  is  the  past ;  even  ere  its  frame 

Be  gilt,  who  sate  hath  ceased  to  be  the  same. 


I 


As  Juan  mused  on  mutahiiity. 

Or  on  his  mistress — terms  synooymons— > 
No  sound  except  the  echo  of  his  dgli 

Or  step  ran  sadly  through  that  antique  boose ; 
When  suddenly  he  heard,  or  thought  sOb  nigh, 

A  supernatural  agent — or  a  mouse. 
Whose  little  nibbling  rustle  will 
Most  people  as  it  plays  along  the 


0- 


It  was  no  mouse,  but  lo  I  a  monk,  anmy'd 
In  cowl  and  beaday  and  dusky  gaib^  appeared. 

Now  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  in  sliadc^ 
With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy,  yet  unheard ; 

His  garments  only  a  slight  murmur  made ; 
He  moved  as  shadowy  as  the  sirten  weird,* 

But  slowly ;  and  as  he  passed  Juan  by. 

Glanced,  without  panstaig,  oo  him  a  bright  eye. 


Juan  was  petrified ;  he  had  heard  a  bint 

Of  such  a  spirit  in  these  halls  of  oU, 
But  thought,  like  most  men,  there  wis  notUng  int 

Beyond  the  rumour  which  such  spots  nF*frM^ 
Coin'd  from  surviving  supentltlool  mint. 

Which  passes  ghosts  in  currency  like  gold. 
But  rarely  seen,  like  gold  compared  with  paper. 
And  did  he  see  this  ?  or  wis  it  a  vapour? 


•  [See  Grid.  Epist.  ix.J 

*  ["  Shew  hb  eyes,  sad  griere  his  haut : 

CooM  like  ahadows,  to  dspart."~lfac«ca.] 
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ZXUL 
Once,  twice,  thrice  pasa*d,  repassM — the  thing  of  air. 

Or  earth  beneaith,  or  heaven,  or  t*  other  place  : 
And  Juan  gazed  upon  it  with  a  stare. 

Yet  could  not  speak  or  move ;  but,  on  its  base 
As  stands  a  statue,  stood  :  he  felt  his  hair 

Twine  like  a  knot  of  snakes  around  his  face  ; 
He  tax *d  his  tongue  for  words,  which  were  not  granted. 
To  ask  the  reverend  person  what  he  wanted. 

XXIV. 
The  third  time,  after  a  still  longer  pause, 

The  shadow  pass'd  away  —  but  where  ?   the  h&Il 
Was  long,  and  thus  far  there  was  no  great  cauM 

To  think  his  vanishing  unnatural : 
Doors  there  were  many,  through  which,  by  the  laws 

Of  physics,  bodies  whether  short  or  tall 
Might  come  or  go ;  but  Juan  could  not  state 
Through  which  the  spectre  seem'd  to  evaporate. 

XXV. 

He  stood — how  long  he  knew  not,  hut  it  sermM 
An  age  —  expectant,  po^vcrlcss,  with  his  oyM 

Strain'd  on  the  spot  where  first  the  figure  glc;iin'U ; 
Then  by  degrees  rccallM  his  energies. 

And  would  have  pass'd  the  whole  off  as  a  dream. 
Out  could  not  wake ;  he  was,  he  did  surmise, 

Wuking  already,  and  retum'd  at  length 

Back  to  his  chamber,  shorn  of  half  his  strength. 

XXVL 

All  there  was  as  he  left  it :  still  his  taper 
Burnt,  and  not  6/uc,  as  modest  tapers  use, 

Receiving  sprites  with  sympathetic  vapour ; 
He  rubb'd  his  ej'es,  and  they  did  not  refuse 

Their  office  :  he  took  up  an  old  newspaper  ; 
The  paper  w^as  right  easy  to  peruse  ; 

He  read  an  article  the  king  attacking. 

And  a  long  eulogy  of  "  psitcnt  blacking.** 

XXVII. 
This  savour'd  of  this  world  ;  but  his  hand  shook  : 

He  shut  his  door,  and  after  having  read 
A  paragraph,  I  think  about  Home  Tooke, 

Undrcst,  and  rather  slowly  went  to  lx>d. 
There,  couch'd  all  snugly  on  his  pillow's  nook, 

With  what  he  had  seen  his  phantasy  he  fed ; 
And  though  it  was  no  opiate,  slumber  crept 
Upon  him  by  degrees,  and  so  he  slept 

xxvni. 

He  woke  betimes  ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 

Ponder'd  upon  his  visitant  or  vision, 
And  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  disclosed, 

At  risk  of  being  quizx'd  for  superstition. 
The  more  he  thought,  the  more  his  mind  was  posed : 

In  the  mean  time,  his  valet,  whose  prectHion 
Was  great,  because  his  master  brook 'd  no  less, 
Knock'd  to  inform  him  it  was  time  to  dress. 

XXIX. 

He  dress'd  ;  and  like  young  people  he  was  wont 
To  take  some  trouble  with  bis  toilet^  but 

This  morning  rather  spent  less  time  upon 't ; 
Aside  his  very  mirror  soon  was  put ; 

His  curls  fell  negligently  o'er  his  front. 

His  clothes  were  not  curb'd  to  their  usiuU  cut. 

His  very  neckcloth's  Gordian  knot  was  tied 

Almost  an  hair's  breadth  too  much  on  one  side- 

>  TDuring  a  rlilt  to  Np«-«trad,  in  I«14,  Lord  Bvron  Artna'ljr 
fancied  he  mw  the  ghott  of  the  DUck  Friar,  which  n  u  ttip- 
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XXX 

And  when  he  walk'd  down  into  the  saloon, 

He  sate  liim  pensive  o*er  a  dish  of  tea. 
Which  he  perhaps  had  not  discovered  soon. 

Had  it  not  liAppen'd  scalding  hot  to  be. 
Which  made  him  h.^ve  recourse  unto  his  spoon ; 

So  much  distrait  he  was,  that  all  could  sec 
That  something  was  the  matter— > Adeline 
The  first — but  what  she  oould  not  well  divine. 

XXXI. 
She  look'd,  and  saw  him  pale,  and  tum'd  as  pale 

Herself;  then  hastily  look'd  down,  and  mutter'd 
Something,  but  what  *s  not  stated  in  my  tale. 

Lord  Henry  said,  his  muffln  was  ill  butter'd ; 
The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke  pUty'd  with  her  veil. 

And  look'd  at  Juan  hard,  but  nothing  utter'dL 
Aurora  Raby  with  her  large  dark  eyes 
SiU7rey*d  him  with  a  kind  of  calm  surprise. 

XXXII. 
But  seeing  him  all  cold  and  silent  still, 

AntI  every  body  wondering  more  or  less. 
Fair  Adilhic  inquired,  "  If  he  were  III?" 

He  st!irted,  and  said,  **  Yes  —  no — rather — yes. 
The  family  physician  had  great  skill, 

.\nd  being  present,  now  began  to  express 
His  readiness  to  feel  his  pulse  and  tell 
The  cause,  but  Juan  said,  "  He  was  quite  well.** 

XXXIIL 
"Quite   well;    yes,  —  no." — These   answers   were 
mysterious. 

And  yet  his  looks  appear'd  to  sanction  l)oth. 
However  they  might  savour  of  delirious ; 

Something  like  illness  of  a  sudden  growth 
Wrigh'd  on  his  spirit,  though  by  no  means  serious : 

But  for  the  rest,  as  he  himself  seem'd  ioth 
To  state  the  case,  it  might  be  ti'en  for  granted. 
It  was  not  the  physician  that  he  wanted. 

XXXIV. 
Lord  Henry,  who  had  now  discuss'd  his  chocolate, 

Also  the  muffln  whereof  he  complain'd, 
Said,  Juan  had  not  got  his  usual  look  elate, 

At  which  he  marvell'd,  since  it  had  not  rain'd ; 
Then  ask'd  her  Grace  what  news  were  of  the  duke 
of  late? 

7/er  Grace  replied,  his  Grace  was  rather  pain'd 
With  some  slight,  light,  hereditary  twinges 
Of  gout,  which  rusts  aristocratic  hinges. 

XXXV. 
Then  Henry  tum'd  to  Juan,  and  address'd 

A  few  words  of  condolence  on  his  state : 
"  Tou  look,**  quoth  he,  **  as  If  you  had  had  your  rest 

Broke  in  upon  by  the  Black  Friar  of  lute.** 
«  What  friar  ?"  said  Juan  ;  and  he  did  his  best 

To  put  the  question  with  an  air  sedate. 
Or  careless ;  but  the  eifbrt  was  not  valid 
To  hinder  him  firom  growing  still  more  palUd. 

XXX  VL 

<«  Oh  I  have  you  never  heard  of  the  Black  Friar  ?  < 
The  spirit  of  these  walls  ?'^— "  In  truth  not  I." 

**  Why  Faroe  —  but  Fame  you  know's  sometimes  a 
Tells  an  odd  story,  of  which  by  and  by :      [liar — 

Whether  with  time  the  siiectre  has  grown  shyer. 
Or  that  our  sires  had  a  more  gifted  eye 

For  such  sights,  though  the  tale  is  half  believed* 

The  friar  of  late  has  not  been  oft  perceived. 

no^i-d  to  have  hauntftl  the  Abbc}-  from  the  time  of  tbedisio- 
iution  of  the  monasteries —  ^Ioukk.J 
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XXX\'IL 

" — «•  I  pray/ 


.     . ,    said  Adeline — 
(Who  watched  the  changes  of  Don  Juan's  brow. 

And  fh>m  its  context  thought  she  could  dirine 
Connections  stronger  than  he  chose  to  avow 

With  this  same  legend)  — *'  if  you  but  design 

To  jest,  you'll  choose  some  other  theme  just  now, 

Because  the  present  talc  has  oft  been  told. 

And  is  not  much  improved  by  growing  old." 

XXXVIII. 
"  Jest ! "  quoth  Milor ;  •*  why,  Adeline,  you  know 

That  we  ourselves — ^*twas  in  the  honey  moon  — 
Saw ** — "  Well,  no  matter,  *twas  so  long  ago; 

But,  come,  1*11  set  your  story  to  a  tune.** 
Graceful  as  Dian,  when  she  draws  her  bow, 

She  seized  her  harp,  whose  strings  were  kindled  soon 
As  touch'd,  and  plaintively  began  to  play 
The  air  of  "  'T  was  a  Friar  of  Orders  Oray.- 

XXXIX. 

"  But  add  the  words,**  crictl  Henry,  «  which  you  made ; 

For  Adeline  is  half  a  poetess,** 
Turning  round  to  the  rest,  he  smiling  said. 

Of  course  the  others  could  not  but  express 
In  courtesy  their  wish  to  see  disp^ay'd 

By  one  three  talents,  for  there  were  no  less — 
The  voice,  the  words,  the  harper's  skill,  at  once 
Could  hardly  be  united  by  a  dance. 

XL. 
After  some  fascinating  hesitation, — 

The  charming  of  these  charmers,  who  seem  bound. 
I  can't  tell  why,  to  this  dissimulation, — 

Fair  Adeline,  with  eyes  flx'd  on  the  ground 
At  first,  then  kindling  into  animation, 

Added  her  sweet  voice  to  the  lyric  sound. 
And  sang  with  much  simplicity,  —  a  merit 
Not  the  less  precious,  that  we  seldom  heai*  it 

1. 
Beware  I  beware !  of  fue  Black  Friar, 

Who  sitteth  by  Norman  stone. 
For  he  mutters  his  prayer  in  the  midnight  air. 

And  his  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
When  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  Amimdeville, 

Made  Norman  Church  his  prey. 
And  expell'd  the  friars,  one  fi-iar  still 

Would  not  be  driven  away. 

2. 

rhough  he  came  in  his  might,  with  King  Henry's  right, 

To  turn  church  lands  to  lay. 
With  sword  in  hand,  and  torch  to  light 

Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay ; 
i  monk  rcmain'd,  unchascd,  unchain'd. 

And  be  did  not  seem  form'd  of  clay, 
•"or  he 's  seen  in  the  porch,  and  he 's  seen  In  the  church, 

Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 

3. 

Ind  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  ill. 

It  is  not  mine  to  say ; 
3ut  still  with  the  house  of  Amundcvillc 

He  abideth  night  and  day. 

•  [•*  or  the  leading  superstitions,  one  of  the  most  licautiftd 
I  the  Irish  fiction,  trhich  assigns  to  certain  families  of  ancient 
lescent  and  distinguished  mtk,  the  privilosc  of  a  Uansliie, 
rho:»e  office  it  is  to  ap|>ear,  seeminirly  monrninjj,  while  she 
ntiounces  the  approaching  death  of'somp  one  ni  the  <!estlni<d 
ace.  The  subject  lias  been  latclv,  .iml  b^-auiifullv,  in\csti. 
ated  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  in  Iiis  lairy  LvgcnOs,"  —Sib 
V ALTER  Scott,  I(<ai).J 


By  the  marriage-bed  of  their  lords,  tis  said. 

He  flits  on  the  bridal  eve ; 
And  'tis  held  as  fidth,  to  their  bed  of  death 

He  comes— but  not  to  grieve. 

4. 
When  an  heir  Is  bom,  he*s  heani  to  moam. 

And  when  aught  is  to  be&U 
That  ancient  line^  in  the  pale  moonshine 

He  walks  fhwn  hall  to  halL  • 
His  form  you  may  trace,  but  not  his  fiice, 

*Tis  shadow'd  bj  his  cowl: 
But  his  eyes  may  be  seen  fhim  Che  folds  bctwcm. 

And  they  seem  of  a  parted  souL 

5. 
But  beware !  beware  1  of  the  Black  Friar, 

He  still  retains  his  sway. 
For  he  is  yet  the  church*s  heir 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 
Amimdeville  is  lord  by  day. 

But  the  mrnik  is  lord  by  night ; 
Nor  wine  nor  wassail  could  raise  a  vassal 

To  question  that  friar's  ri^t 

6. 
Say  nought  to  him  as  he  walks  the  hall. 

And  he  11  say  nought  to  you ; 
He  sweeps  along  in  his  dusky  paU, 

As  o'er  the  grass  the  dew. 
Then  grammercy  I  for  the  Black  Friar ; 

Heaven  sain  him  1  fair  or  foul. 
And  whatsoe'er  may  be  his  pnyer. 

Let  ours  be  for  his  soul. 

XLL 
The  lady*s  voice  ceased,  and  the  thrilling  wires 

Died  from  the  touch  that  kindled  them  to  sound  ; 
And  the  pause  foUow'd,  which  when  song  expires 

Pervades  a  moment  those  who  listen  round ; 
And  then  of  course  the  circle  much  admires. 

Nor  less  applauds,  as  In  politeness  bound, 
Tbe  tones,  the  feeling,  and  the  execution. 
To  the  performer^  diffident  confbaioin. 

XT.n, 
Fair  Adelbie,  though  in  a  careless  way. 

As  if  she  rated  such  accomplishment 
As  the  mere  pastime  of  an  Idle  day. 

Pursued  an  instant  for  her  own  content. 
Would  now  and  then  as  *twere  wUkota  display. 

Yet  with  display  in  ibct,  at  times  relent 
To  such  performances  with  haughty  smile. 
To  show  she  could,  if  it  were  worth  her  while. 

XLin. 

Now  this  (but  we  will  whisper  It  aside) 
Was  —  pardon  the  pedantic  IDustration  — 

Trampling  on  Plato^  pride  with  greater  pride. 
As  did  the  Cynic  on  some  like  occasion ; 

Deeming  the  sage  would  be  much  mortified. 
Or  thrown  into  a  philosophic  passion. 

For  a  spoilt  carpet —  but  the  "  Attic  Bee  * 

Was  much  consoled  by  his  own  repartee.  > 

>  I  think  that  It  tpoy  a  carpet  ob  which  Dlogenet  trod,  vftb 
—  **  Tlius  1  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato  l*'_ *•  With  greater 
pride,"  as  the  otiicr  replied.  Dut  aa  eterpets  ai«  MSAmf  Co  be 
trudden  up<in,  my  memory  probably  misgivci  me.  and  it  misrht 
l»e  a  robe,  or  tapestrv,  or  a  tahle-<:ltith,  or  some  other  ex- 
pensive and  uncynicaJ  piece  of  furoi. jre. 
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XLIV. 
Thus  Adeline  would  throw  into  the  shade 

(By  doing  easily,  whene'er  she  chose, 
\7hat  dilettanti  do  with  vast  parade) 

Their  tort  of  half  pro/euion  /  for  it  grows 
To  something  like  this  when  too  oft  display*d ; 

And  that  it  is  so,  every  body  knows. 
Who  have  heard  Miss  That  or  This,  or  Lady  T*other, 
Show  off— to  please  their  company  or  mother. 

XLV. 
Oh  I  the  long  evenings  of  duets  and  trios ! 

The  admirations  and  the  speculations ; 
The  **  Mamma  Mia's  I"  and  the  **  Amor  Mio's ! '* 

The  **  Tantl  palpitiV  on  such  occasions : 
The  **  Lasciaml's,**  and  quavering  **  Addiu*d  t  ** 

Amongst  our  own  most  musical  of  nations : 
With  "  Tu  mi  chamas's"  from  Portlngale, ' 
To  soothe  our  ears,  lest  Italy  should  fail.  ^ 

XL  VI. 

In  B^ihylon's  bravuras — as  the  home 

Ucart-buUads  of  Green  Erin  or  Gray  Highlands, 

Thiit  bring  Lochaber  back  to  eyes  that  roum 
O'er  far  Atlantic  continents  or  islands. 

The  calentures  of  music  which  o'ercome  [lands, 

All  mountaineers  with  dreams  that  they  arc  nigh 

No  more  to  be  beheld  but  in  such  visions  — 

Was  Adeline  well  versed,  as  compositions. 

XLVIL 
She  also  had  a  twilight  tinge  of  '*  27/fur," 

Could  write  rhymes,  and  compose  more  tlinn  she 
wrote, 
Made  epigrams  occasionally  too 

Upon  her  friends,  as  every  body  ought 
But  still  from  that  subllmer  azure  hue. 

So  much  the  present  dye,  she  was  remote ; 
Was  weak  enough  to  deem  Pope  a  great  poet. 
And  what  was  worse,  was  not  ashamed  to  show  it 

XLVIIL 
Aurora — since  we  are  touching  upon  taste, 

AVhich  now-a-days  is  the  thermometer 
By  whose  degrees  all  characters  are  class'd— 

Was  more  Shakspearian,  if  I  do  not  err. 
The  worlds  beyond  this  world's  perplexing  waste 

Had  more  of  her  existence,  for  in  her 
There  was  a  depth  of  feeling  to  embrace 
Thoughts,  boundless,  deep,  but  silent  too  as  Space. 

XLIX. 
Not  so  her  gracious,  graceful,  graceless  Grace, 

The  full-grown  Uebe  of  Fitz-Fulke,  whose  mind. 
If  she  had  any,  was  upon  her  £ice. 

And  that  was  of  a  fascinating  kind. 
A  little  turn  for  mischief  you  might  trace 

Also  thereon, — but  that's  not  much;  we  find 
Few  females  without  some  such  gentle  leaven. 
For  fear  we  should  suppose  us  quite  in  heaven. 

>  [For  two  translations  of  this  Portuguese  song,  lee  p.  557. 

s  1  reraemberthat  the  majroress  of  a  provincial  town,  some- 
what surfeited  with  a  similar  displar  from  foreign  parts,  did 
rathor  indecorously  break  through  the  applauses  or  an  intel- 
ligent audience— intelligent,  I  mean,  as  to  music  — for  the 
words,  besides  being  in  recondite  languages  (it  was  some 
years  before  the  peace,  ere  all  the  worltl  had  travelled,  and 
while  I  was  a  collegian),  were  sorely  disguiicd  by  the  |H;r- 
formers :  —  this  mayoress,  I  say,  liroke  out  with,  **  Uot  }  uur 
ItaiiaDot  1  for  my  part,  I  loves  a  slm|>lc  ballat !"    Rossini  will 
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I  have  not  heard  she  was  at  all  poetic, 

Though  once  she  was  seen  reading  the  *'Bath 
Guide,** 
And  **  Bayley's  Triumphs,**  which  she  deem*d  pathetic. 

Because  she  said  her  temper  had  been  tried 
So  much,  the  bard  had  really  been  prophetic 

Of  what  she  had  gone  through  with  —  since  a  bride. 
But  of  all  verse,  what  most  ensured  her  praise 
Were  sonnets  to  hcnclf,  or  •*  bouts  rimes.**  s 

LL 

'T  were  dlfflcult  to  say  what  was  the  olvcct 

Of  Adeline,  in  bringing  this  same  lay 
To  bear  on  what  appear'd  to  her  the  subject 

Of  JuanS  nervous  feelings  on  that  day. 
Perhaps  she  merely  had  the  simple  prqject 

To  laugh  hhn  out  of  his  supposed  dismay ; 
Perhaps  she  might  wish  to  conHrm  him  in  it. 
Though  why  I  cannot  say — at  least  this  minute. 

LIL 
But  so  for  the  immediate  effect 

Was  to  restore  him  to  his  self-propriet}', 
A  thing  quite  necessary  to  the  elect. 

Who  wbh  to  take  the  tone  of  their  society : 
In  which  you  cannot  be  too  circumspect. 

Whether  the  mode  be  persiflage  or  piety. 
But  wear  the  newest  mantle  of  hypocrisy. 
On  pain  of  much  displeasing  the  gynocracy.  < 

Lin. 
And  therefore  Juan  now  began  to  rally 

His  spirits,  and  without  mora  explanation 
To  jest  upon  such  themes  in  many  a  sally. 

Her  Grace  too,  also  seized  the  same  occasion. 
With  various  similar  remarks  to  tally. 

But  wbh'd  for  a  still  more  detail'd  narration 
Of  this  same  mystic  friar's  curious  doings. 
About  the  present  fiunily*s  deaths  and  woolngs. 

LIV. 
Of  these  few  could  say  more  than  has  been  said ; 

They  pass'd  as  such  things  do,  for  superstition 
With  some,  while  others,  who  had  mora  in  draad 

The  theme,  half  credited  the  strange  tradition ; 
And  much  was  talk'd  on  all  sides  on  that  head : 

But  Juan,  when  cross-question'd  on  the  vision. 
Which  some  supposed  (though  he  had  not  avow'd  it) 
Had  stirr'd  him,  answer'd  in  a  way  to  cloud  it 

LV. 
And  then,  the  mid-day  having  worn  to  one, 

The  company  prapared  to  separate ; 
Some  to  their  several  pastimes,  or  to  nr«if , 

Some  wondering  'twas  so  early,  some  so  late. 
Thera  was  a  goodly  match  too,  to  be  run 

Between  some  grayhoimds  on  my  lord's  estate. 
And  a  young  race-horse  of  old  pedigree, 
Match'd  for  the  spring,  whom  several  went  to  see. 


So  a  good  way  to  bring  most  people  to  the  same  opinion  some 
ay.  Who  would  imagine  that  he  was  to  be  the  successor  ot 
Mosart  ?  However,  1  state  this  witli  diiUdence,  as  a  liege  and 
loyal  admirer  of  Italian  music  in  general,  and  of  much  of 
Rossini's ;  iMit  we  may  say.  as  the  connoisseur  did  of  painting 
in  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  that  "  the  picture  would 
be  better  painted  if  the  painter  bad  taken  more  pains.'* 

'  [The  last  words  or  rhymes  of  a  number  of  verses  given  tu 
a  poet  to  be  filled  up.  —  Todo.] 

*  [Petticoat  government  —  female  power.  -  Ibid.} 
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LVL 
There  was  a  picture-dealer  who  had  brought 

A.  special  Titian,  warranted  original. 
So  precious  that  it  was  not  to  be  bought. 

Though  princes  the  possessor  were  besieging  alL 
The  king  himself  had  cheapen'd  it,  but  thought 

The  cItII  list  he  deigns  to  accept  (obliging  all 
His  sut^ects  by  his  gracious  acceptation)  — 
Too  scanty,  in  these  times  of  low  taxation. 

LVIL 
But  as  Lord  Henry  was  a  connoisseur,  — 

The  flrlend  of  artists,  if  not  arts, — the  owner. 
With  motives  the  most  classical  and  pure. 

So  that  he  would  have  been  the  very  donor, 
Rather  than  seller,  had  his  wants  been  fewer. 

So  much  he  deemed  his  patronage  an  honour. 
Had  brought  the  capo  d'opera  >,  not  for  sale, 
But  for  his  Judgment — never  known  to  fiiiL 

LVin. 
There  was  a  modem  Goth,  I  mean  a  Gothic 

Bricklayer  of  Babcl,  caird  an  architect,         [thick. 
Brought  to  sur%Ty  these  grey  walls,  which  tboui;h  so 

Might  have  from  time  acquired  some  slight  defect; 
Who  after  rummaging  the  Abbey  through  thick 

And  thin,  produced  a  plan  whereby  to  erect 
New  buildings  of  correctcst  conformation. 
And  throw  down  old,  which  he  called  restoration, 

LIX. 
The  cost  would  be  a  trifle — an  "old  song,** 

Set  to  some  thousands  (*tls  the  usual  burden 
Of  that  same  tune,  when  people  hum  it  long) — 

The  price  would  speedily  repay  its  worth  in 
An  edifice  no  less  sublime  than  strong. 

By  which  Lord  Henr>-'s  good  taste  would  go  forth  in 
Its  glory,  through  aU  ages  shining  sunny. 
For  Gothic  daring  shown  in  English  money.  < 

LX. 

There  were  two  lawyers  busy  on  a  mortgage 
Lord  Henry  wish'd  ^  raise  for  a  new  purchase ; 

Also  a  lawsuit  upon  tenures  burgage. 

And  one  on  tithes,  which  sure  are  Discord's  torches. 

Kindling  Religion  till  she  throws  down  her  gage, 
"  Dntying  •  squires  •*  to  flght  against  the  churches  ;*•» 

There  was  a  prixe  ox,  a  prize  pig,  and  ploughman. 

For  Henry  was  a  sort  of  Sabine  showman. 

LXL 
There  were  two  poachers  caught  in  a  steel  trap. 

Beady  for  gaol,  their  place  of  convalescence ; 
There  was  a  country  girl  in  a  close  cap 

And  scarlet  cloak  (I  hate  the  sight  to  see,  since  — 
Since — since — in  youth,  I  had  the  sad  mishap  — 

But  luckily  I  have  paid  few  parish  fees  since) : 
That  scarlet  cloak,  alas  I  unclosed  with  rigour. 
Presents  the  problem  of  a  double  figure. 

LXIL 
A  reel  within  a  bottle  is  a  mystery, 

One  can't  tell  how  it  e'er  got  in  or  out ; 
Therefore  the  present  piece  of  natural  history 

I  leave  to  those  who  arc  fond  of  solving  doubt ; 

1  [Capod*opera — chef-d'ocurre — master-piece.] 

s  **  Ausu  Romano,  are  Veneto  "  is  the  inscription  (and 
well  inscribed  in  this  instance)  on  the  seawalls  lx>twocn  the 
Adriatic  and  Venice.  TXxn  walls  wpre  a  reptiblSt-an  worli  of 
the  Venetians  ;  the  inscription,  I  bclierc,  Im|)eriul ;  and  in- 
scribed by  Napolcun  the  tint.  It  is  time  to  continue  to  him 
that  title  —  there  will  Imj  a  8ocon«i  hy  and  br.  **  "^res  altera 
mundi,"  if  kc  live  /  let  him  not  delVat'it  Ulie  nis  r.uhcr.     Uut 


And  merely  state,  though  not  for  the 

Lord  Henry  was  a  Justice,  and  that  Sooat 
The  constable,  beneath  a  warrant's  ban 
Had  bagg'd  this  poacher  upon  Natuie*! 


f.XTn. 
Now  justices  of  peace  mutt  Judge  all  pieces 

Of  mischief  of  all  kinds,  and  keep  the  game 
And  morals  of  the  country  fhim  caprices 

Of  those  who  have  not  a  licenee  for  the 
And  of  all  things,  excepting  tithes  and  leases. 

Perhaps  these  are  most  difllcult  to  tame  : 
Preserving  partridges  and  pretty  wenches 
Arc  puzzles  to  the  most  precautious  benches. 

LXIV. 
The  present  culprit  was  extremely  pale. 

Pale  as  if  painted  so ;  her  cheek  being  ml 
By  nature,  as  in  higher  dames  less  hale 

*Tis  white,  at  least  when  they  just  rise  from  bed. 
Perhaps  she  was  ashamed  of  seeming  firail. 

Poor  soul  I  for  she  was  country  bom  and  bred. 
And  knew  no  better  in  her  immorality 
Than  to  wax  white — for  blushes  are  for  quality. 

LXV. 
Her  black,  bright,  downcast,  yet  cspicgle  eye. 

Had  gather'd  a  large  tear  Into  iti  comer. 
Which  the  poor  thing  at  times  essay'd  to  dry. 

For  she  was  not  a  sentimeutil  monraer 
Parading  all  her  sensibility. 

Nor  insolent  enough  to  scom  the  scomer. 
But  stood  in  trembling,  patient  tribulation. 
To  be  call'd  up  for  her  »Taintnat<ft». 

LXVL 
Of  course  these  groups  were  scattered  here  and  there. 

Not  nigh  the  gay  saloon  of  ladles  gent 
The  lawyers  in  the  study ;  and  in  air 

The  prize  pig,  ploughman,  poachers ;  the  men  aent 
From  town,  via.  architect  and  dealer,  were 

Both  busy  (as  a  general  In  his  tent 
Writing  despatches)  in  their  aereral  statkns* 
Exulting  in  their  brilUant  lucnbrationa. 

Lxvn. 

But  this  poor  girl  was  left  in  the  great  hall. 
While  Scout,  the  parish  guardian  of  the  frail, 

Discuss'd  (he  hated  beer  yclept  the  **  small**) 
A  mighty  mug  of  moral  doable  ale. 

She  waited  until  Justice  could  recall 
Its  kind  attentions  to  their  proper  pale. 

To  name  a  thing  in  nomendatnre  rather 

Perplexing  for  most  virgins — a  child's  lather. 

LXVnL 
Tou  see  here  was  enough  of  occupation 

For  the  Lord  Henry,  link'd  with  dogs  and  tiniw ■ 
There  was  much  bustle  too,  and  prepaiatimi 

Below  stairs  on  the  score  of  second  courses  ; 
Because,  as  suiti  their  nmk  and  situation. 

Those  who  in  counties  have  great  land  resooroes 
Have  **  public  da]rs,**  when  aH  men  may  caniuse. 
Though  not  exactly  what's  call'd  **  open  house.** 


!• 


(!•> 


In  any  case,  he  will  tw  preferable  (o  ImbMlet.    There   ts  a 
glorious  field  for  him,  if  he  know  how  to  cultirate  it.  _  (Na. 

poleon,  Duke  of  UeichsUdt.  died  at  Vienna  in  1832 ta  \hm 

disappoiutment  of  many  propheU.] 

s      **  I  conjure  you,  hf  that  which  too  profess, 

(llowe'er  you  come  to  know  it)  answer  me : 
Thoiivh  ye  unfit  the  winds,  jutA  let  tlicB  flght 
Agaitist  the  ckurcha.** — Mathetk^ 
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But  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  i^winTltcd 
(Thus  we  translate  a  gentral  invitation) 

All  country  gentlemen,  esquired  or  knighted, 
May  drop  in  without  cards,  and  take  their  station 

At  the  fUU  board,  and  sit  alike  delighted 
With  fkshioiiable  wines  and  conversation ; 

And,  OS  the  isthmus  of  the  grand  connection. 

Talk  o'er  themselves  the  past  and  next  election. 

LXX. 
Lord  Henry  was  a  great  electioneerer 

Burrowhig  for  boroughs  like  a  rat  or  rabbit 
But  county  contests  cost  him  rather  dearer. 

Because  the  neighbouring  Scotch  Earl  of  Giftgabbit 
Had  English  influence,  in  the  self-same  sphere  here ; 

His  son,  the  Honourable  Dick  Dicedrabbit, 
Was  member  for  the  ^  other  interest"  (meaning 
The  same  self-interest,  with  a  different  leaning). 

LXXI. 
Courteous  and  cautious  therefore  in  his  county, 

He  was  all  things  to  all  men,  and  dispensed 
To  some  civility,  to  others  bounty. 

And  promises  to  all — which  last  commenced 
To  gather  to  a  somewhat  large  amount,  he 

Not  calculating  how  much  they  condensed ; 
But  what  with  keeping  some,  and  breaking  others, 
His  word  had  the  same  value  as  another's. 

Lxxn. 

A  friend  to  ftrecdom  and  f^holders — yet 
No  less  a  friend  to  government — he  held, 

That  he  exactly  the  just  medium  hit 

'Twixt  place  and  patriotism — albeit  coropell'd. 

Such  was  his  sovereign's  pleasure,  (though  uuflt. 
He  added  modestly,  when  rebels  rail'd,) 

To  hold  some  sinecures  he  wish'd  abolish'd. 

But  that  with  them  all  law  would  be  demoUsh'd. 

Lxxm. 

He  was  "  free  to  confess** — ( wnence  comes  this  phrase? 

Is't  English  ?  No— *tis  only  parliamentary) 
That  Innovation's  spirit  now-a-days 

Had  made  more  progress  than  for  the  last  century. 
He  would  not  tread  a  fiictious  path  to  praise. 

Though  for  the  public  weal  disposed  to  venture  high ; 
As  for  his  place,  he  could  but  say  this  of  It, 

Tliat  the  fatigue  was  greater  than  the  profit 

LXXIY. 
Heaven,  and  his  friends,  knew  that  a  private  life 

Had  ever  been  his  sole  and  whole  ambition  ; 
But  could  he  quit  his  king  in  times  of  strife. 

Which  threaten'd  the  whole  country  with  perdition  ? 
When  demagogues  would  with  a  butcher's  knife 

Cut  through  and  through  (oh !  damnable  inclsioni) 
The  Oordian  or  the  Gcordi-an  knot,  whose  strings 
Have  tied  together  conmions,  lords,  and  kings. 

LXXV. 

Sooner  **  come  place  into  the  dvll  list  [keep  it. 

And  champion  him  to  the  utmost'—'*  he  would 

Till  duly  disappointed  or  dlsmiss'd : 

Proflt  he  cared  not  for,  let  others  reap  it ; 

But  should  the  day  come  when  place  ceased  to  exist. 
The  country  would  have  for  more  cause  to  weep  it : 

For  how  could  it  go  on  ?    Explain  who  can  \ 

He  gloried  in  the  name  of  Englishman. 

1  **  lUthor  than  so,  come,  fati*.  Into  the  Ittr, 

Aod  champloo  me  to  th«  utterance.*'  >-  Mncbeth. 


&■ 


I  LXXVI. 

He  was  as  independent — ay,  much  more— 

Than  those  who  were  not  paid  for  independence. 
As  common  soldiers,  or  a  common shore. 

Have  in  their  several  arts  or  parts  ascendance 
O'er  the  irregulars  in  lust  or  gore. 

Who  do  not  give  professional  attendance. 
Thus  on  the  mob  all  statesmen  are  as  eager 
To  prove  their  pride,  as  footmen  to  a  beggar. 

L2:XVIL 
All  this  (save  the  last  stanxa)  Henry  said. 

And  thought.    I  say  no  more  —  Fvc  ssid  too  much ; 
For  all  of  us  have  either  heard  or  read — 

Off — or  upon  the  hustings  —  some  slight  such 
Hints  from  the  independent  heart  or  head 
Of  the  official  candidate,     ni  touch 
I  No  more  on  this — the  dinner-lieil  hath  rung, 
And  grace  Is  said ;  the  grace  I  $hould  have  tung  — 

LXXVUL 
But  Fm  too  late,  and  therefore  must  make  play. 

'Twas  a  great  banquet,  such  as  Albion  old 
W^as  wont  to  boost  —  as  If  a  glutton's  tray 

Were  something  very  glorious  to  behold. 
But  'twas  a  public  feast  and  public  day,  — 

Quite  full,  right  dull,  guests  hot,  and  dishes  cold. 
Great  plenty,  much  formality,  small  cheer, 
And  every  body  out  of  their  own  sphere. 

LXXIX. 
The  squires  ftimiUarly  formal,  and 

My  lords  and  ladles  proudly  condescending ; 
The  very  servants  puzzling  how  to  hand 

Their  plates — without  It  might  be  too  much  bending 
From  their  high  places  by  the  sideboard's  stand  — 

Tet,  like  their  mastei*s,  fearful  of  offending. 
For  any  deviation  from  the  graces 
Might  cost  both  man  and  master  too — their  places, 

LXXX. 

There  were  some  hunters  bold,  and  coursers  keen. 
Whose  hounds  ne'er  err*d,  nor  greyhoimds  delgn'd 
to  lurch ; 

Some  deadly  shots  too,  Septembrizers,  seen 
Eariiest  to  rise,  and  last  to  quit  the  search 

Of  the  poor  partridge  through  his  stubble  screen. 
There  were  some  massy  members  of  the  church. 

Takers  of  tithes,  and  makers  of  good  matches. 

And  several  who  sung  fewer  psalms  than  catches. 

LXXXL 

There  were  some  country  wags  too  — and,  alas ! 

Some  exiles  from  the  town,  who  had  been  driven 
To  gaze,  Instead  of  pavement  upon  grass. 

And  rise  at  nine  In  lieu  of  long  eleven. 
And  lo  !  upon  that  day  It  came  to-pass, 

I  sate  next  that  o'erwhelmlng  son  of  heaven. 
The  very  powerftil  parson,  Peter  Pith,* 
The  loudest  wit  I  e'er  was  deafen'd  with. 

LXXXIL 
I  knew  him  In  his  livelier  London  days, 

A  brilliant  diner  out  though  but  a  curate. 
And  not  a  Joke  he  cut  but  earn'd  Its  praise. 

Until  preferment  coming  at  a  sure  rate, 
(O  Providence!  how  wondrous  are  thy  ways  I 

Who  would  suppose  thy  gifts  sometimes  obdurate  ?) 
Gave  him,  to  lay  the  devil  who  looks  o'er  Lincoln, 
A  fot  fen  vicarage,  and  nought  to  think  on. 

s  r  Query.  Sfdnrp  SmAA,  author  of  Pcttr  Plimlry'i  LeCteri  ? 
—  Prtnier'i  De»ll.] 
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ex. 

And  ftill  of  sentiments,  sublime  as  billows 

Heaving  between  this  worid  and  worids  beyond, 

Don  Juan,  when  the  midnight  hour  of  pillows 
Arrived,  retired  to  his ;  but  to  despond 

Bather  than  rest.   Instead  of  poppies,  willows 
AVaved  o*er  his  couch ;  he  meditated,  fond 

Of  those  sweet  bitter  thoughts  which  banish  sleep. 

And  make  the  worldling  sneer,  the  youngling  weep. 

CXL 

The  night  was  as  before :  he  was  undrest. 
Saving  his  night-gown,  which  is  an  undress ; 

Completely  **  sans  culotte,"  and  without  vest ; 
In  short,  he  hardly  could  be  clothed  with  less : 

But  apprehensive  of  his  spectral  guest. 
He  sate  with  feelings  awkward  to  express 

(By  those  who  have  not  had  such  visitations). 

Expectant  of  the  ghost's  fresh  operations. 

CXIL 
And  not  in  vain  he  listen'd ;  — Hush  !  what  *s  that? 

I  see — I  see  —  Ah,  no !  — 't  is  not — yet  *t  Is  — 
Ye  powers !  it  is  the — the — the  —  Pooh  !  the  cat ! 

The  devil  may  take  that  stealthy  pace  of  his ! 
So  like  a  spiritual  plt-a-pat. 

Or  tiptoe  of  an  amatory  Miss, 
Gliding  the  first  time  to  a  rendezvous. 
And  dreading  the  chaste  echoes  of  her  shoe. 

cxnL 

Again — what  is*t  ?  The  wind  ?  No,  no, — this  time 

It  is  the  sable  friar  as  before. 
With  awful  footsteps  regular  as  rhyme. 

Or  (as  rhymes  may  be  in  these  days)  much  more. 
Again  through  shadows  of  the  night  sublime, 

When  deep  sleep  fell  on  men,  and  the  world  wore 
The  starry  darkness  round  her  like  a  girdle 
Spangled  with  gems  ^the  monk  made  his  blood  curdle. 

CXIV. 
A  noise  like  to  wet  fingers  drawn  on  glass,  i 

AVhich  sets  the  teeth  on  edge ;  and  a  slight  clatter, 
Like  showers  which  on  the  midnight  gusts  will  pass, 

Sounding  like  very  supernatural  water, 
Came  over  Juan*s  ear,  which  throbb'd,  alas  I 

For  Immaterialism  *s  a  serious  matter ; 
So  that  even  those  whose  &ith  is  the  most  great 
In  souls  immortal,  shun  them  tete-iL-tete. 

cxv. 

Were  his  eyes  open  ?  —  Tes !  and  his  mouth  too. 

Surprise  has  this  efltect  —  to  make  one  dumb. 
Yet  leave  the  gate  which  eloquence  slips  through 

As  wide  as  if  a  long  speech  were  to  come. 
Nigh  and  more  nigh  the  awfUl  echoes  drew, 

Tremendous  to  a  mortal  tympanum : 
His  eyes  were  open,  and  (as  was  before 
Stated)  his  mouth.    What  open*d  next  ?  —  the  door. 

CXVL 
It  open'd  with  a  most  infernal  creak. 

Like  that  of  hell.     *'  Lasciate  ogni  spcranza 
Yoi  che  entrate  !  **    The  hinge  seemed  to  speak. 

Dreadful  as  Dante's  rhima,  or  this  stanza ; 
Or  —  but  all  words  upon  such  themes  arc  weak : 

A  single  shade's  sufficient  to  entrance  a 
Hero  —  for  what  is  substince  to  a  spirit  ? 
Or  how  is 't  matter  trembles  to  come  near  it  ? 

1  See  tV.e  account  of  the  gho«t  of  the  iinrle  or  Prince 
Chmrles  of  Saxony,  miscd  bj  Schroepfer  —  **  K:irl  —  Karl  — 
wollst  du  niit  midi  f  *' 


CXYIL 
The  door  flew  wide,  not  swiftly, — but,  as  fly 

The  sea-gulls,  with  a  steady,  sober  ttgtat — 
And  then  swung  back ;  nor  close — but  stood 

Half  letting  In  long  shadows  oo  the  U^t. 
Which  still  hi  Juan's  candlesticks  bora'd  high. 

For  he  hMl  two,  both  tokrably  bright. 
And  in  the  door-way,  darkfnlng  dirknew,  stood 
Thesatde  ftiar  inhii  solemn  hood. 

cxYin. 

Don  Juan  shook,  as  erst  he  had  been  shaken 
The  night  before ;  but  being  sick  of  shaking. 

He  first  inclined  to  think  he  had  been  mistaken ; 
And  then  to  be  ashamed  of  such  mistaking ; 

His  own  internal  ghost  began  to  awaken 

Within  him,  and  to  quell  his  corporal  qoakinff — 

Hinting  that  soul  and  body  on  the  whole 

Were  odds  against  a  disembodied  souL 

CXTX. 

And  then  his  dread  grew  wrath,  and  his  wrath  fierce. 
And  he  arose,  advanced — the  shade  retreated  ; 

Dut  Juan,  eager  now  the  troth  to  pierce, 

Follow'd,  his  veins  no  longer  cold,  but  heated, 

llesolved  to  thrust  the  mystery  carte  and  tierce^ 
At  whatsoever  risk  of  being  defeated : 

llie  ghost  stopp'd,  menaced,  then  retired,  until 

He  reach'd  the  ancient  wall,  then  stood  stone  stilL 

cxx. 

Juan  put  forth  one  arm —  Eternal  powers  I 
It  touch'd  no  soul,  no  body,  but  the  wall. 

On  which  the  moonbeams  fell  in  silvery  showers, 
Chequer'd  with  all  the  tracery  of  the  hall ; 

He  shudder'd,  as  no  doubt  the  bravest  cowers 
When  he  can't  tell  what  *t  Is  that  doth  appaL 

How  odd,  a  single  hobgoblin's  non-entity 

Should  cause  more  fear  than  a  whole  host's  identity. 

CXXL 
But  still  the  shade  remain'd :  the  blue  eyes  glared. 

And  rather  variably  for  stony  death ; 
Yet  one  thing  rather  good  the  grave  had  spared* 

The  ghost  had  a  remarkably  sweet  breath : 
A  straggling  curl  show'd  he  had  been  fldr-halr'd ; 

A  red  lip,  with  two  rows  of  pearls  beneatli, 
Gleam'd  forth,  as  through  the  casement's  ivy  shixNid 
The  moon  peep'd.  Just  escaped  from  a  grey  doud. 

CXXIL 
And  Juan,  puzzled,  but  still  cnriCNia,  thnist 

His  other  arm  forth  — Wonder  upon  wonder ! 
It  press'd  upon  a  hard  but  glowing  bost. 

Which  bait  as  if  there  was  a  warm  heart  under. 
He  found,  as  people  on  most  trials  must. 

That  he  had  made  at  flrrt  a  silly  blunder. 
And  that  in  his  confhsion  be  had  caught 
Only  the  wall,  instead  of  what  he  sought 

cxxm. 

The  ghost,  if  ghost  it  were,  seem*d  a  sweet  soul 

As  ever  lurk'd  beneath  a  holy  hood : 
A  dimpled  chin,  a  neck  of  ivory,  stole 

Forth  into  something  much  like  flesh  and  blood ; 
Back  fell  the  sable  frock  and  dreary  oowl. 

And  they  rcvcal'd  —  alas  I  that  e*er  they  should  ! 
In  ftill,  voluptuous,  but  not  o'ergrown  bulk. 
The  phantom  of  her  frolic  Grace — Flta-Fulke ! 
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CHILDE  HAROLDS  PILGRIMAGE. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 

Note  [A].  — Battli  or  Talatska.     See  p.  9. 

**  To  feed  the  crow  on  Tutavera's  plam^ 
And/ertilixg  UkeJU'ld  that  each  pretends  to  gain.** 

SU&nsa  xll. 

Wb  think  it  right  to  restore  here  a  note  which  Lord  Byron 
himicir  suppretMd  with  reluctance,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a 
friend.  It  alludes,  Mer  alia,  to  the  then  recent  publication  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  •*  Vision  of  Don  Rodcricls.,"  of  which  work 
the  profits  had  been  handsomely  given  to  the  cause  of  Portu- 
guese patriotism : — **  We  have  heard  wonders  of  the  Portu- 
guese lately,  and  their  gallantry.  Pray  Heaven  it  continue  ! 
yet  *  would  It  were  bed-time,  llal,  and  all  were  well  I '  They 
must  fight  a  great  many  hours,  by  *  Shrewsbury  ciock,'  before 
ihe  number  of  their  slain  equals  that  of  our  countrymen 
butchered  by  these  kind  creatures,  now  metamorphosed  Into 
•  ca^adores,'  and  what  not  I  merely  stat«  a  fact,  not  confined 
to  Portugal ;  for  in  Sldly  and  Malta  we  are  knocked  ou  the 
head  at  a  handsome  average  nightly,  and  not  a  Sicilian  or 
Maltese  is  ever  punished  !  The  neglect  of  protection  Is  dis- 
graceful to  our  goTemment  and  governors ;  for  the  murders 
are  as  notorious  as  the  moon  that  shines  upon  them,  and  the 
apathy  that  overlooks  them.  The  Portuguese,  it  Is  to  be 
hoped,  are  complimented  with  the  *  Forlorn  Hope,'— If  the 
cowards  are  become  brave  (like  the  rest  of  their  kind,  in  a 
comer),  pray  let  them  display  it.  But  there  Is  a  subscription 
for  these  *  J^{<i#v-diiA««,'  (they  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
epithet  once  applied  to  the  Spartans)  ;  and  all  the  charitable 
patronymics,  from  ostentatious  A.  to  diffident  Z.,  and  1/.  Is.  Otf. 
from  '  An  admirer  of  Valour,*  are  in  requisition  for  the  lists 
at  Lloyd's,  and  the  honour  of  British  benevolence.  Well  1  we 
have  fought,  and  subscrit>ed,  and  bestowed  peerages,  and 
buried  the  killed  by  our  friends  and  foes  ;  and,  lo  1  all  this  is 
to  be  done  over  again  1  Like  Lien  Chi  (In  Goldsmith's 
Citixen  of  the  World)  as  we  *  grow  older,  we  grow  never 
the  better.*  It  would  be  pleasant  to  learn  who  will  subscribe 
for  us,  in  or  about  the  year  1815,  and  what  nation  will  send 
fidr  thousand  men,  first  to  bo  decimated  In  the  capital,  and 
then  decimated  again  (In  the  Irish  fashion,  nine  out  of  ten) 
ill  the  *  bed  of  honour  \ '  which,  as  Serjeant  Kite  says,  is  con- 
siderably larger  and  more  commodious  than  *  the  bed  of 
Ware.'  Then  they  must  have  a  poet  to  write  the  *  Vision  of 
Don  Perceval,*  and  generously  bestow  the  profits  of  the  well 
and  widely  printed  quarto,  to  rebuild  the  *  Backwynd  *  and 
the  *  Canongate,'  or  furnish  new  kilts  for  the  half-roasted 
Highlanders.  Lord  Wellington,  however,  has  enacted 
marvels  ;  and  so  did  his  oriental  brother,  whom  I  saw  cha- 
rioteering over  the  French  fiag,  and  heard  clipping  bad 
Spanish,  ailer  listening  to  the  speech  of  a  patriotic  cubbler  of 
Cadis,  on  the  event  of  his  own  entry  into  that  city,  and  the 
exit  of  some  fire  thousand  bold  Britons  out  of  this  *  best  of 
all  possible  worlds.'  Sorely  were  we  puttied  how  to  dispose 
of  that  same  victory  of  Talavera ;  and  a  victory  It  surely  was 
somewhere,  for  everyboily  claimed  it.  The  Spanish  despatch 
and  mob  railed  it  Ciiesta's,  and  ma«Io  no  great  mention  of 
the  Viscount ;  the  French  called  it  theirs  (to  my  great  discom- 
fiture,—  for  a  French  consul  stopped  my  mouth  In  Greece 
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with  a  pestilent  Fuls  Oasette,  Just  at  I  nod  kllied  Sebastlana 
*  In  buckram,*  and  King  Joseph  *  la  Kendal  green*)  — and 
we  have  noC  yet  determined  what  to  call  it,  or  whose  t  for, 
certea,  it  was  none  of  oar  own.  Howbelt,  M.issena's  retreat 
Is  a  great  comfort ;  and  as  we  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
pursuing  fbr  soma  years  past,  no  wonder  we  are  a  little 
awkward  at  first  No  doubt  we  shall  improve ;  or,  if  not,  we 
have  only  to  take  to  our  old  way  of  retrograding,  and  there 
we  are  at  home.** 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 

Note  [A] BxuoTAL  op  tbs  Works  op  Art  prom 

ATHXN8.     See  p.  1 7. 

**  But  most  the  modem  Piefs  fgnobte  boasts 
To  ri9*  what  Goth,  and  Tswk,  and  Time  hath  spared.** 

Stantaxil. 

At  this  moment  (January  S.  1810),  besides  what  has  been 
already  deposited  In  London,  an  Hydriot  vessel  is  in  the 
Pyrcus  to  receive  every  portable  relic.  Thus,  as  1  heard  a 
young  Greek  observe.  In  commoo  with  many  of  his  country- 
men— for,  lost  as  they  are,  they  yet  feel  on  this  occasion  — 
thas  may  Lord  Elgin  boast  of  having  rained  Athens.  An 
Italian  painter  of  the  first  eminence,  named  Luslerl,  la  the 
agent  of  devastation ;  and  like  the  Grwkjtnder  of  Verres  In 
Sicily,  who  followed  the  same  profession,  he  has  proved  the 
able  Instrument  of  plunder.  Between  this  artist  and  the 
French  Consul  Fauvel,  who  wishes  to  rescue  the  remains 
for  his  own  goveramcnt,  there  Is  now  a  violent  dispute  con- 
cerning a  car  employed  in  their  conveyance,  the  wheel  of 
which  —  I  wish  they  were  both  broken  apon  it  I— has  been 
locked  up  by  the  Ckinsul.and  Lusieri  has  laid  hia  complaint 
before  the  Waywode.  Lord  Elgin  has  been  extremely  happy 
In  his  choice  of  Signer  LusierL  Daring  a  residence  of  ten 
years  In  Athens,  he  never  had  the  cariosity  to  proceed  as 
far  as  Sunlum  (now  Cape  Colonna),  till  be  accompanied 
OS  In  oar  seoond  excursion.  However,  his  works,  as  flur  aa 
they  go,  are  most  beaotiAil:  but  they  are  almost  all  un- 
finished. While  be  and  his  patrona  confine  themselves  to 
tasting  medals,  appreciating  cameos,  sketching  columns,  and 
cheapening  gems,  their  little  abstirdltles  are  aa  harmless  aa 
Insect  or  fox-hunting,  maiden  speechifying,  baroache-drlving 
or  any  such  pastime ;  but  when  they  carry  away  three  or  four 
shiploads  of  the  most  valuable  and  massy  relics  that  dme  and 
barbarism  have  left  to  the  moat  li\{ared  and  most  celebrated 
of  cities ;  when  they  destn^,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  tear  down 
those  works  which  have  been  the  admiration  of  ages,  1  know 
no  motive  which  can  excuse,  no  name  which  can  deaignata 
the  perpetrators  of  this  dastardly  devastation.  It  was  not  the 
least  of  the  crimea  laid  to  the  charge  of  Verres,  that  he  had 
plundered  Skily,  in  the  manner  since  Imitated  at  Athens. 
The  most  onblushing  Impudence  could  hardly  go  farther 
than  to  affix  the  name  of  ita  plunderer  to  the  wails  of  the 
Acropolis ;  while  the  wanton  and  useless  defacement  of  the 
whole  range  of  the  baaso-relievoa,  in  one  compartment  of  the 
temple,  will  never  permit  that  name  to  be  pronounced  by  aa 
observer  without  execration. 

On  this  oocaaloii  I  speak  impartially :  I  am  not  a  collector 
or  admirer  of  collections,  consequently  no  rival;  but  I  hare 
some  early  prepossession  in  favour  of  Greece,  and  do  not 
think  the  honour  of  England  advanced  by  plunder,  whether 
of  IndU  or  Attica. 
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BYRON'S  M'^ORKS. 


Another  noble  Lord  has  done  better,  bccauae  be  bat  done 
Ie« :  but  some  othert,  more  or  leM  noble,  vet  **  eU  honour- 
able men,"  have  done  bcMt,  becauie,  after  a  deal  of  excaTatlon 
and  execration,  bribery  to  the  Waywode,  mining  and 
countermining,  they  have  done  nothing  at  all.  We  had  tuch 
ink  thed,  and  wine  ihed,  which  almost  ended  In  bloodshed  I 
Lord  E.'s  **  prig"  — see  Jonathan  Wild  for  the  deflnitlon  of 
**  prigglsm  "  —  quarrell'd  with  another,  Qro^imt  i  by  name 
(a  very  good  name  too  for  his  business),  and  muttered  some- 
thing about  satisfaction,  In  a  verbal  answer  to  a  note  of  the 
poor  Prussian:  this  was  stated  at  table  to  Cropius,  who 
laughed,  but  could  eat  no  dinner  afterwards.  The  rivals 
were  not  reconciled  when  I  left  Greece.  I  have  reason  to 
remember  tlieir  squabble,  for  they  wanted  to  make  me  their 
arbitrator. 


Mote  [B].  —  Albania  and  thc  ataaniaks. 
See  p.  20. 

**  Land  qf  Albania !  tet  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  tAe€t  Uktu  rugged  nurse  qf  savage  uicn  I  " 

Stanxa  xxxvii. 

Albania  comprises  part  of  Macedonia,  lUyria,  Chaonia,  and 
Epirus.  Iskander  is  the  Turliish  word  for  Alexander ;  uid 
the  celebrated  Scanderbeg  (Lord  Alexander)  is  alluded  to 
hi  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  thirty-eighth  stanza.  I 
do  not  luiow*  whether  1  am  correct  in  maUng  Scanderbeg 
the  countryman  of  Alexander,  who  was  bom  at  Pella  in 
Macedon,  but  Mr.  Gibbon  terme  him  so,  and  adds  Pyrrhus 
to  the  list.  In  speaking  of  his  exploits. 

Of  Albania  Gibbon  remarks,  thai  a  country  **  within  sight 
of  Italy  is  less  known  than  the  Interior  of  America."  Cir- 
cumstances, of  little  consequence  to  mention,  led  Mr.  Hob- 
house  and  myself  Into  that  country  before  we  visited  any 
other  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Major  Leake,  then  officially  resident  at  Joannlna,  no 
other  Englishmen  have  ever  advanced  beyond  the  capital 
Into  the  Interior,  as  that  g^tleman  very  lately  assured  me. 
All  Pacha  was  at  that  time  (October,  1809)  carrying  on  war 
against  Ibrahim  Pacha,  whom  he  had  driven  to  Berat, 
a  strong  fortreu,  which  be  was  then  besieging;  on  our 
arrival  at  Joannlna  we  were  invited  to  Tepaleni,  his  high- 
neu's  birthplace,  and  fovourlte  Serai,  only  one  day's 
distance  fk-om  Berat ;  at  this  Juncture  the  Vizier  had  made 
it  his  head-quarters.  After  some  stay  in  the  capital,  we  ac- 
eordiogly  followed ;  but  though  iUmished  with  every  accom- 
modation, and  escorted  by  one  of  the  Vizier's  secretaries,  we 
were  nine  days  (on  account  of  the  rains)  in  accomplishing  a 
Journey  which,  on  our  return,  barely  occupied  four.  On  our 
route  we  passed  two  cities,  Argyrocastro  and  LIbochabo, 
^iparently  little  inferior  to  Yanina  in  size ;  and  no  pencil  or 
pen  can  ever  do  Justice  to  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Zitxa 
and  Delvinachi,  the  frontier  village  of  Epirus  and  Albania 
Proper. 

On  Albania  and  its  Inhabitants  I  am  unwilling  to  descant, 
because  this  will  be  done  so  much  better  by  my  fellow-tra- 
veller, in  a  work  which  may  probably  precede  this  In  publica- 
tion, that  I  as  little  wish  to  follow  as  I  would  to  anticipate 
him.  But  some  few  observations  are  necessary  to  the  text. 
The  Arnaouts,  or  Albanese,  struck  me  forcibly  by  their 
resemblance  to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  In  dress,  figure, 
and  manner  of  living.  Their  very  mountains  seemed  Calt- 
donlan,  with  a  kinder  dhnate.  The  kilt,  though  white ;  the 
spare,  active  form  ;  their  dialect,  Celtic  in  its  sound,  and  their 
hardy  habits,  all  carried  me  back  to  Monren.  No  nation  are 
so  detested  and  dreaded  by  their  neighbours  u  the  Albanese  ; 
the  Greeks  hardly  regard  them  as  Christians,  or  the  Turks 
as  Moslems ;  and  in  (kct  they  are  a  mixture  of  both,  and 
sometimes  neither.     Their  habits  are  predatory—  all  are 

1  TMt  ftr.  Gnpini  vu  tmplofcd  by  a  noM*  Lord  fbr  the  lol*  porfMit  of 
•ketchmif.  in  which  he  excel* ;  but  1  am  tony  to  tav,  that  he  hai,  ihrotish 
the  nbUMtl  Mnrtlon  at  that  moat  mpectable  name,  b«-en  trvadir  i;  at  humlile 
rtlttaitce  ill  the  «t«M  of  Sr.  I.utlert.  —  A  thkiiful  (if  hi*  trophte*  <*  at (Iciained , 
■lid  I  believe  ronbacaied,  M  Con*untinopl«,  in  IHIU.  I  am  mow  ha|«|i;  to 
be  now  enabled  lo  Mate,  that  "  thia  waa  not  in  hh  liond ;  **  that  he  wa*  em- 
plojrcd  tolely  aa  a  painter,  and  Uwt  hia  noble  patron  dUaewt  all  connection 


armed ;  and  the  red-shawled  Araaoiita«  the 
Chlmariots,  and  Gegdos  are  treacherous  s  th«  irfhats 
somewhat  In  garb,  and  essentially  In  character.  As  far  as 
my  own  experience  goes,  I  can  speak  brourabty.  I  was 
attended  by  two,  an  Infidel  and  a  Mussulmaa.  to  Cooacami* 
nople  and  every  other  part  of  Turkey  whkk  came  witlrio  ay 
observttkm ;  and  more  iaithfol  In  petfl,  or  laddGttisable  m 
service,  are  rarely  to  be  foond.  The  Infidel  was  naoad 
Basillus.  the  Moslem,  I>ervish  Tahiii  s  the  former  a  man  ot 
middle  age,  and  the  latter  about  my  own.  Batflhis  vaa  strictly 
charged  by  All  Pacha  La  person  to  attend  us ;  and  DerviAk 
was  one  of  fifty  who  aeoorapanied  us  through  the  Ibcwau  af 
Acaraanla  to  the  banks  of  Acfaeloaa,  and  coward  to  t'rwt 
longhi  in  iEtolla.  There  I  took  him  Into  my  own  scnicr. 
and  never  had  occasion  to  repent  U  till  the  mwueut  of  my 
departure. 

When,  in  1810,  after  the  departure  of  my  friend  Mr.  Hob- 
house  for  England,  I  was  sdxed  with  a  severe  Arver  hi  the 
Morea.  these  men  saved  my  life  by  frs^ening  away  my 
physidan,  whose  throat  they  threatened  to  col  if  1  waa  net 
cured  within  a  given  time.  To  this  consolatory  aasuraaee  of 
posthumous  retribution,  and  a  resolute  rcfhsai  ti  Dr.  Rama- 
nell's  preicriptions,  I  attributed  my  recovery,  I  hml  Ml  y  v 
last  remaining  English  servant  at  Athens ;  my  dr^^tanan  *:  ^ 
as  ill  as  myself,  and  my  poor  Amaoots  nursed  me  m\ih  oa 
attention  which  would  hare  done  honour  to  dvilisxtioa.  T*-*-f 
had  a  variety  of  adventures  i  for  the  Moslem,  Dvrvialk.  tr  z< 
a  remarkably  handsome  man,  was  alwi^  squabbUog  with  lea 
hiubands  of  Athens ;  insomuch  that  Ibur  of  the  principal 
Turks  paid  me  a  visit  of  remonstrance  at  the  Conrcnt,  oo  tl&e 
subject  of  his  having  taken  a  woman  from  the  bath  —  whom 
he  had  lawftiUy  bought,  however — a  thtaf  quite  cootnry  to 
etiquette.  Basillus  also  was  extremely  gallant  amoogac  his  own 
persuasion,  and  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  chnrch. 
mixed  with  the  highest  contempt  of  churchmen,  whom  be 
cuffed  upon  occasion  in  a  most  heterodox  manner.  Yet  he 
never  passed  a  church  without  crossing  hlmsdfs  and  I  n^ 
member  the  risk  he  ran  in  entering  BC  Sophia,  In  Stvnbot. 
because  it  had  once  been  a  place  of  his  worship.  Ob  rwoaoa- 
stratlng  with  him  on  his  inconsistent  proceedings,  he  invjui- 
ably  answered,  **  Our  church  is  holy,  our  priests  an  thieves ;  ** 
and  then  he  crossed  hfanself  as  usual,  and  bostd  the  eexs  ol 
the  first  **  papas  **  who  refbsed  to  asalst  in  any  required 
operation,  as  was  always  found  to  be  necessary  where  a  pricn 
had  any  infiuence  with  the  Cogla  BashI  of  bis  eiiu«r. 
Indeed,  a  more  abandoned  race  of  mlscreanta  caooot  exist 
than  the  lower  orders  of  the  Greek  dergy. 

When  preparations  were  made  for  my  return,  mj  Altxwilana 
were  summoned  to  reoelvo  their  pay.  Basflhia  took  his  with 
an  awkward  show  of  regret  at  my  Intended  departure,  axkl 
marched  away  to  his  quarters  with  his  bog  of  |iiasl  i  us  I 
sent  fbr  Dervish,  but  for  some  time  he  was  not  to  be  fc^id  ; 
at  last  he  entered.  Just  as  Signer  Logothed,  father  to  the  ci- 
devant  Anglo-consul  of  Athens,  and  some  other  oimf  Greek 
acquaintances,  paid  me  a  visit  Dervish  took  the  mow?, 
but  on  a  sudden  dashed  it  to  the  gro*iad ;  snd  claiptay  Ka 
hands,  which  he  raised  to  his  forehead,  rvshed  out  of  tlae 
room  weeping  bitterly.  From  that  moment  to  the  boor  «r 
my  embarkation,  he  continued  his  lamentatloQa,  and  all 
efforts  to  console  him  only  prodoeed  this  answer,  **  BT 
**  He  leaves  me.'*  Signer  Logothetl,  who  never  wep 
for  any  thing  less  than  the  loss  of  a  para  (aboot  the  ftaoith  off 
a  fluthing),  melted ;  the  padre  of  the  convent,  my  atroiiilBiMs 
my  visitors — and  I  verily  believe  that  evn  Slenw*s  **  teoltaa 
fat  scullion  "  would  have  left  her  **  fish-kettle  **  to  tymysKtiiM 
with  the  unaflbcted  and  unexpected  sorrow  of  this  bortoarttn. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  remembeied  that,  a  shost  tiiuc- 
before  my  departure  from  Eni^d,  a  noUe  and  moot  tetimazr 
associate  had  excused  hfanself  from  taklsf  leave  of  me  because 
he  had  to  attend  a  relation  *«  to  a  mflllMr'a,**  t  foil  no  i^s 


rilh  him. 


irih* 


tatheCman* 


&: 


of  ihU  poetn  ha»  Riven  the  nol4a  l>ont  a  momoil^  Min,  I  am  ««r»  aw*]'  V  - 
It :  Sr.  lirw|>iua  haa  aaaumed  Ibr  vean  the  nam*  af  hia  aR«ni :  mt%a  tiw^^  r 
I  cannot  much  condemn  m}«cir  for  tliarinKiiilSMnirtak««r«n(a[H»,  J  •  ■ 
hr.vi»7  In  being  one  of  the  i(r«t  to  bo  undoraiwd.  Indeed,  t  iU<o  u*.  »  % 
pii-asart  la  conctndlcUng  thia  aa  I  faU  lagat  Ia  aunt  **—  M^  m  mad 
rJilwa. 
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larpiisad  than  humfllrtud  tj  Uie  present  occurrenoe  and  the 
past  raeolleetiaD.  That  Derrlsh  would  leare  me  with  some 
regret  was  to  be  expected ;  when  master  and  man  have  been 
scrambling  over  the  mountains  of  adosen  provlncos  together, 
thej  are  unwIUlag  to  separate ;  but  his  present  fcellags, 
contrasted  with  his  natlTe  ferodtj,  improred  vaj  opinion  of 
the  human  heart.  I  b^eTe  this  almost  feudal  fidelity  is 
frequent  amongst  them.  One  dAf ,  on  our  joumef  orer 
Famassas.  an  Englishman  In  my  serrlce  ga?e  him  a  push  In 
some  dispute  about  the  baggage,  which  be  unluckily  mistook 
for  n  blo«r ;  he  spoke  not,  but  sat  down  leaning  his  head 
upon  his  hands.  Foreseeing  the  consequences,  we  endea- 
Toured  to  explain  away  the  aflhmt,  which  produced  the 
following  answer : — **  1  Aam  been  a  robber  *,  I  aim  a  soUtier ; 
no  cnptain  ever  struck  me ;  yo«  are  my  master,  I  have  eaten 
your  bread,  but  by  tkat  bread  I  (an  usual  oath)  had  It  been 
otherwise,  I  would  haTe  stabbed  the  dog  your  servant,  and 
gone  to  the  mountains.'*  So  the  aflUr  ended,  but  fk-om  that 
day  forward  he  never  thoroughly  forgave  the  thoughtless 
fellow  who  insulted  him.  Dervish  excelled  in  the  dance  of 
his  country,  conjectured  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Pyrrhic :  be  that  as  It  may,  it  is  manly,  and  requires  wonder- 
ful agility.  It  is  very  dtetinct  from  the  stupid  Kom.iika,  the 
dull  round-about  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  our  Athenian  party 
had  so  many  specimens. 

The  Albanians  in  general  (I  do  not  mean  the  cultivators 
of  the  earth  In  the  provinces,  who  have  also  that  appellation, 
but  the  mountaineers)  have  a  fine  cast  of  countenance ;  and 
the  most  beautiftd  women  I  ever  beheld,  In  stature  and  In 
features,  we  saw  tevelUng  the  road  broken  down  by  the 
torrent*  between  Delvlnachl  and  Libochabo.  Their  manner 
of  walking  is  truly  theatrical ;  but  this  strut  Is  probably  the 
effect  of  the  capote,  or  cloak,  depending  from  one  shoulder. 
Their  long  hair  reminds  you  of  the  Spartans,  and  their 
courage  in  desultory  warfare  Is  unquestionable.  Though 
they  have  some  cavalry  amongst  the  Gegdes,  I  never  saw  a 
good  Amaout  horseman ;  my  own  preferred  the  Engllrh 
saildles,  which,  however,  they  could  never  keep.  But  on 
foot  they  are  not  to  be  subdued  by  flUigue. 


Note  [C]. — Specuuk  or  thv  Albanian  or  AaxAOUT 
Dialect  or  thi  Illvkic.     See  p.  24. 

•*  nuaethus  ineoneerttkeptkii  lajf  ha(fsang,  haff  »cream*d.** 

Stanza  Ixxli. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Albanian  or  Arnaout  dialect  of  the 
lUyrlc,  I  here  insert  two  of  their  most  popular  choral  songs, 
which  are  generally  chanted  in  dancing  by  men  or  women 
indlscriminatclj.  The  first  words  are  merely  a  kind  of 
chorus  without  meaning,  like  some  in  our  own  and  all  other 
languages. 


1.  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Oo,  Bo, 
Naciamra,  popusa 

3.  Naciamra  na  dvin 
Ha  pen  derini  ti  bin. 

3.  Ha  pe  uderi  escrotlnl 
Ti  vin  il  mar  servetlni. 

4.  Callriote  me  surmo 
£a  ha  pe  pse  dua  tive. 

6.  Buo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo.  Bo, 
Gi  egem  spirta  esimiro. 

6.  Callriote  vii  le  ftnide 
Ede  vete  tmide  tunde. 

7.  Callriote  me  surme 
Ti  mi  put  e  poi  mi  i«. 

fl.  So  ti  puta  dti  morv 
Si  mi  ri  ni  veti  udu  gta. 


1.  Lo,  Lo.  I  come,  I  come ;  be 
thou  silent. 

a.  I  come,  I  run ;  open  the  door 
that  I  may  enter. 

g.  Open  the  door  by  halves,  that 
I  may  take  my  turban'. 

4.  CaIiriotes>   with    the   dark 

eyes,  open  the  gate  that  I 
may  enter. 

5.  Lo,  Lo,  I  hear  thee,  my  soul. 

6.  An  Amaout  girl,  in  costly 

garb,  walks  with  graceful 
pride. 

7.  Callriot  moid   of  the  dark 

eyes,  give  me  a  kiss. 

8.  If  I  have  kissed  thc«.  what 

bast  thou  g.-ii net!  y  Mysuul 
is  cun&umeU  with  lire. 


1  The  Albanrw,  panktilarly  th«  weram,  ure  frequently  termed  "  Call- 
riote* ;*  br  what  raMoo  I  iiuiaircd  In  vain. 


9.  Va  le  ni  U  che  codale 
Celo  more,  more  celo. 

10.  Plu  hart  ti  Urvte 
Plu  huron  cai  pra  setL 


9.  Dance  lightly,  more  gently, 
and  gently  still. 

10.  Make  not  so  much  dust  to 
destroy  your  embroidered 
hose. 


The  last  staosa  would  puxsle  a  commentator ;  the  men 
have  certainly  buskins  of  the  most  beautiful  texture,  but  the 
ladies  (to  whom  the  above  is  supposed  to  be  addressed)  have 
nothing  under  their  little  yellow  boou  and  slippers  but  a 
well*tttnied  and  sometimes  very  white  ankle.  The  Amaout 
girls  are  much  handsomer  than  the  Greeks,  and  their  dress 
U  far  more  picturesque.  They  preset  ve  their  shape  much 
longer  also,  from  being  always  in  the  open  air.  It  is  to  be 
otiserved,  that  the  Amaout  is  not  a  written  language :  the 
words  of  this  song,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  one  which  follows, 
are  spelt  aoeording  to  their  pronunciation.  They  are  copied 
by  one  who  speaks  and  understands  the  dialect  perfectly,  and 
who  is  a  native  of  Athens. 


1.  Ndi  sefda  tinde  uLivossa 
Vettimi  upri  vi  lofsa. 

2.  Ah  vaisisfo  mi  privi  lofse 
Si  mi  riui  mi  U  vosse. 

3.  Uti  tasa  roba  stua 
Sitti  eve  tulati  dua. 

4.  Roba  stinori  ssidua 
Qu  mi  sini  vetti  dua. 

6.  Qurminl  diu  civilcni 
Uoba  ti  siarmi  tildi  eni. 

6.  Utara  utsa  valsisso  me  simi 

rin  ti  hapti 

Eti  mi  bire  a  piste  si  gul 
dendroi  tiltati. 

7.  Udi  vura  udoriui  udirl  ci- 

coTo  cilti  mora 
Udorini  talti  holbia  u  ede 
caimoni  mora. 


1. 1  am  wounded  by  thy  love, 
and  have  lorcd  but  to  scorch 
myself. 

2.  Thou  host  consumed  rao ! 
Ah,  maid  I  thou  hast  struck 
me  to  the  heart. 

8. 1  Imve  said  I  wish  no  dowry, 
but  thine  ej'es  and  eye- 
lashes. 

4.  The  accursed  dowry  I  want 
not,  but  thee  only. 

ft.  Give  me  thy  charms,  and  let 
the  portion  feed  the  fiiuncs. 

6. 1  have  loved  thee,  maid,  with 
a  sincere  soul,  but  thou  host 
left  me  like  a  withered 
tree. 

7.  If  I  have  placed  my  hand  on 
thy  bosom,  what  hai-e  I 
ndned  ?  my  hand  is  with- 
drawn, but  retains  the 
flame. 


I  believe  the  two  lost  stanxaa,  as  they  are  in  a  different 
measure,  ought  to  belong  to  another  baUad.  An  idea  some- 
thing similar  to  the  thought  in  the  last  lines  was  expressed 
by  Socrates,  whose  arm  having  come  in  contact  with  one  of 
his  **  MTMMAvfN,"  Critobulus  or  Cleobulus,  the  philosopher 
complained  of  a  shooting  pain  as  fkr  u  his  shoulder  for  some 
days  after,  and  therefore  very  properly  resolved  to  teach  his 
disciples  in  future  without  touching  them. 


Note  [D].  — Thoughts  on  th«  Przszxt  Stati  or 
Gkscck.     See  p.  25. 

••  Fair  Greece  I  tad  relic  of  departed  worth  t 
.  Immortal  t  though  no  morej  though  fallen,  great!* 


Stansa  Ixxiii. 


I. 


Before  I  say  any  thing  about  a  city  of  which  every  body, 
traveller  or  not,  has  thought  it  necessary  to  say  something, 
I  will  request  Miss  Owenson,  when  she  next  borrows  an 
Athenian  heroine  for  her  four  volumes,  to  have  the  goodness 
to  marry  her  to  somebody  more  of  a  gentleman  than  a 
**Disdar  Aga"  (who  by  the  by  Is  not  an  Aga),  the  most 
impolite  of  petty  officers,  the  greatest  patron  of  larceny 
Athens  ever  saw  (except  Lord  E.),  and  the  unworthy  occu- 
pant of  the  Acropolis,  on  a  handsome  annual  stipend  of  190 
piastres  (eight  pounds  sterling),  out  of  which  he  has  only  to 
pay  his  garrison,  the  most  ill-regulated  corps  in  the  ill. 
regulated  Ottoman  Empire.  I  speak  it  tenderly,  seeing  I 
was  once  the  cause  of  the  husband  of  **  Ida  of  Athens  "  nearly 
suflbring  the  bastinado ;  and  because  the  said  **  Dlsdar  '*  Is 
a  turbulent  husband,  and  beats  his  wife ;  so  that  I  exhort 
and  beseech  Miss  Owenson  to  sue  for  a  separate  maintenance 
in  behalf  of  "  Ida."  Having  premised  thus  much,  on  a  matter 
of  such  import  to  the  readers  of  romances,  I  may  now  leave 
Ida,  to  mention  her  birthplace. 


0^ 
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the  aagle  of  the  name,  and  all  thoM 
which  It  would  ba  padantic  and  superduoos  to  ro- 
fplnilito,  the  vary  lituackm  of  Athens  would  render  it  the 
fcrouriteef anwhohnrecjeaforavtorneture.  ThecUmate, 
to  me  at  leaat,  appearuil  a  perpetual  aprinff ;  durinf  eight 
I  never  paaaed  a  dajr  without  being  as  many  hours 
tain  is  eatiemrfy  rare,  snow  never  liesfai  the 
a  doody  day  is  an  acreeable  rarity.  In  Spain, 
^ortncal.  and  every  part  of  the  Bast  which  I  visited,  except 
Ionia  and  Attica,  I  perceived  no  sudi  superiority  ordinate 
to  our  own ;  and  at  Constantinople,  where  I  passed  Hay, 
June,  and  part  of  July  (I9I0).  you  might  **  damn  the  climate, 
and  eomplain  of  spleen,**  Ave  days  out  of  seven. 

The  air  of  tiM  iforea  is  heavy  and  unwhotetome,  but  the 
yon  pass  the  isthmus  In  the  direction  of  Megara  the 
is  strikingly  perceptible.     But  I  fear  Hesiod  will 
atill  be  fcond  correct  in  his  description  of  a  Boeotian  winter. 

We  foond  at  Uvadia  an  "esprit  fort '*  In  a  Greek  bishop, 
of  an  fkeethinkers  !  This  worthy  hypocrite  rallied  his  own 
religion  with  great  intrepidity  (but  not  before  his  flock),  and 
talked  of  a  mass  as  a  **  cogUooerla."  U  was  impossible  to 
think  better  of  him  for  thu ;  but,  for  a  Bceotian,  he  was  brisk 
with  all  his  absurdity.  This  phenomenon  (with  the  excep> 
tion  Indeed  of  Thebes,  the  remains  of  Chsronea,  the  plain 
ot  Platea,  Orchomenus,  Llradia,  and  its  nominal  cave  of 
Trophonius)  was  the  only  remarkable  thing  we  saw  before 
we  passed  Mount  Cithaeron. 

"ne  fiDuntain  of  Olrce  tarns  a  mill :  at  least  my  companion 
(who  readvlng  to  be  at  once  cleanly  and  classical,  bathed  in 
It)  pronounced  it  to  be  the  fountain  of  Dirce,  and  any  body 
who  thinks  It  worth  while  may  contradict  him.  At  Castri 
we  drank  of  half  a  dosen  streamlets,  some  not  of  the  purest, 
belbra  we  decided  to  our  satisfaction  wlilch  was  the  true 
Castalian,  and  even  that  had  a  villanous  twang,  probably 
from  the  snow,  though  it  did  not  throw  us  into  an  epic  fever, 
Bke  poor  Dr.  Chandler. 

From  Fort  Phyla,  of  which  large  remains  still  exist,  the 
Plain  of  Athens,  Pentdicus,  Hymettus,  the  £gean,  and  the 
AcropoUs,  burst  upon  the  eye  at  once ;  in  my  opinion,  a 
more  ^ovious  prospect  than  even  Cintra  or  Istambol.  Not 
tile  view  from  the  Trood,  with  Ida,  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
more  distant  Mount  Athos,  can  equal  It,  though  so  superior 
in  extent. 

I  heard  mudi  of  the  beanty  of  Arcadia,  but  excepting  the 
view  from  the  monastery  of  Megaspclion  (which  is  Inferior 
to  Zitaa  in  a  command  of  country),  and  the  descent  from  the 
asountains  on  the  way  from  TripoUtxa  to  Argos,  Arcadia  has 
little  to  recommend  it  beyond  tlie  name. 

**  Steraitur,  et  duioes  moriens  reminiscltur  Argos.'* 

Virgil  could  have  put  this  into  the  mouth  of  none  but  an 
Arglve,  and  (with  reverence  be  It  spoken)  it  does  not  deserve 
the  epithec  And  if  the  Polynices  of  Statius,  *'  In  mediis 
audit  duo  litora  evsn's,*'  did  actually  hear  both  shores  In 
Cfuaaing  the  isthmus  ot'  Corinth,  he  tiad  better  ears  than  have 
'  been  worn  in  such  a  journey  since. 
Athens,"  says  a  cdebrated  topographer,  **  is  stlU  the 
polished  dty  of  Greece."  Perliaps  it  may  of  Greece, 
but  not  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  Joannina  in  Epirus  is  universally 
allowed,  amongst  themsdves,  to  be  superior  in  the  wedth, 
refinement,  learning,  and  didect  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
Athenians  are  remarkable  for  their  cunning ;  and  the  lower 
orders  are  not  Improperly  characterised  in  that  proverb, 
widdi  rlsfies  them  with  **  the  Jews  of  Sdonica,  and  the 
Turks  of  the  Negropont.** 

Among  the  varioiu  foreigners  resident  In  Athens,  French, 
!****aitf^  Germans,  Ragusans,  &c.,  there  was  never  a  dilfer* 
ence  of  opinion  in  thdr  estimate  of  the  Greek  character, 
though  on  dl  other  topics  they  disputed  with  great  acri- 
mony. 

M.  Fauvd,  the  French  Consul,  who  has  passed  thirty 
years  prindpally  d  Athens,  and  to  whose  tdents  as  an  artist, 
and  manners  as  a  gentleman,  none  who  have  known  him  can 
reftise  thdr  testimony,  has  frequently  declared  in  my  hearing 
that  the  Creeks  do  not  deserve  to  be  emancipated  ;  reasoning 


■y- 


on  the  grounds  of  thdr  **  national 
whQe  he  forgot  that  sodi 
causes  which  can  only  be 


M.  Boqae,a! 
in  Athens,  asserted  with  the 
they  are  tiM  saase  cmMstte  tliat  I 
lector/  '*  an  alarming  remark  to  the  ** 
acti.**    The  andents  hanishwl 
cheat  Monsieur  Boqoe:  thus 
treated! 

In  short,  all  the  Franks  who  are  flxtarea. 
Englishmen,  Germana,  Danes,  te.  ef 
degrees  to  their  opinion,  on  much  the 
Turk  in  England  would  condemn  the 
because  he  was  wronged  Iqr  his  Inequey,  and  i 
his  washerwoman. 

Certainly  it  was  not  a  little 
Fauvd  and  Lusieri,  the  two  i 
who  divide  between  them  the  power  of  Peridea  and  the 
popularity  of  Cleon,  and  poaala  the  poor  Waywode  with 
pel  petud  dlllhrenoes,  agreed  is  the 
**  nulla  virtute  redemptnm,**  of  the  Greeks  in 
of  the  Athenians  in  partknlar. 

For  my  own  humble  opinion,  I  am  loth  to  haxard  lt,kBOT. 
ing  as  I  do  that  there  be  now  in  MS.  no  less  than  Ave  tours 
of  the  lirst  magnitude  and  of  the  most  threetraing  aapect.  ail 
in  typognqphiod  array,  by  persons  of  wit,  and  boDosr,  and 
regular  common-plaee  books:  but,  if  I  may  say  tkiM  witboot 
oflbnoe.  It  seems  to  me  rather  hard  to  dedara 
and  pertinadoualy,  as  almost  every  body  has 
the  Greeks,  because  they  are  very  bad.  will  never  be  better. 

Eton  and  Sonnlnl  have  led  us  astrqr  by  thdr 
and  projects ;  but,  on  the  other  liand,  De  Pan  w  SBC 
have  debased  the  Creeks  beyond  thdr  dsnesits. 

The  Greeks  will  never  be  independent ;  they  wfll 
be  sovereigns  as  heretoCbre,  and  God  farbid  they  i 
but  they  may  be  subjects  without  bdngslavt 
are  not  independent,  but  they  are  free  and 
such  may  Greece  be  hereafter. 

At  present,  like  the  Catholics  of  bdan 
throughout  the  world,  and  such  otiier  cndgeOed  i 
dox  people,  they  sullbr  all  the  mord  and  physicd  Ola  that 
can  afflid  humanity.    Thdr  lifs  Is  a  i 
they  are  vidous  In  thdr  own  i 

to  kindness,  that  when  they  oecasloaally  ased  wUh  It 
look  upon  it  with  snspldoo,  as  a  dog  often 
your  fingers  if  yon  attempt  to 
grateftil,  notoriously,  abominably  ungrateAil  1  **— this  is  tlw 
generd  cry.  Kow,  fai  the  name  of  Nemesis  I  Ibr 
they  to  be  gratefbl  ?  Where  is  the  hmnan  bdng  tint  < 
conferred  a  benefit  on  Gredi  or  Greeks?  They  are  to  be 
grateftil  to  the  Turks  for  thdr  fetters,  and  to  the  Franks  ftir 
their  brolun  promises  and  lying  counsels.  They  are  to  be 
gratefbl  to  the  artist  who  engiaies  thdr  ndne,  and  to  tlw 
antiquary  who  carries  them  away ;  to  the 
Janissary  flogs  them,  and  to  the  scrlblder 
abuses  them  I  This  is  the  amount  of  thdr 
fbrdgners. 

IL 


il 


I. 


II 


».lfill. 

Amongst  the  remnants  of  the  barbarous  policy  ef  thn 
earlier  ages,  are  the  traces  of  bondage  which  yet  exid  ha 
different  countries ;  whose  inhdiitants,  however  divided  in 
religion  and  manners,  dmost  all  agree  in  oppression. 

The  English  have  d  last  compassionated  thdr  aegroea, 
and,  under  a  less  bigoted  govwnment,  may  probably  one  day 
release  thdr  Cathdlc  brethren:  but  the  interpodhon  of 
fordgners  done  can  cmandpate  tlie  Greeks,  who,  othrrwiee, 
appear  to  have  as  small  a  chance  of 
Turks,  as  the  Jews  have  firom  mankind  in  i 

Of  the  ancient  Greeks  we  know  more  than  enough ;  at 
least  the  3rounger  men  of  Europe  devote  much  of  thdr  time  to 
the  study  of  tiie  Crock  writers  and  history,  which  treold  be 
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mora  nsaAillftpMktlfimftitoriiit  their  own.  OfUiomodcnu 
wo  aro  porhaiM  mora  neglocfeftri  than  they  daierra ;  and  while 
erary  man  of  any  pratentloos  to  Icanilnc  U  ttrlng  out  hU 
jooth,  and  often  bit  age.  in  the  itudjr  of  the  language  and  of 
the  harangues  of  the  Athenian  demagoguee  in  favour  of 
freedom,  the  real  or  euppoeed  detoendanu  of  theae  eturdj 
republicans  ara  left  to  the  actual  tjranuf  of  their  masters, 
although  a  rarj  slight  eHbrt  is  required  to  strike  off  their 
chains. 

To  talk,  as  the  Graeks  themselves  do,  of  their  rising  again 
to  their  pristine  superiority,  would  be  ridiculous :  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  must  resume  iu  barbarism,  after  reasserting  the 
sorareignty  of  Greece :  but  then  seems  to  be  ao  very  great 
obstacle,  except  in  the  apathy  of  the  Franks,  to  their  becom- 
ing an  useAal  dependency,  or  even  a  free  state  with  a  proper 
guarantee ;— under  correction,  however,  be  it  spoken,  for 
many  and  well-informcd  men  doubt  the  practicability  even  of 

this. 

The  Greeks  have  never  lost  their  hope,  though  they  ara 
now  mora  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject  of  their  probable 
deUrerars.  Religion  recommends  the  Russians ;  but  they 
have  twice  been  deceived  and  abandoned  by  that  power,  and 
the  draadfVil  lesson  they  received  after  the  Muscovite  deser- 
tion in  the  Morea  has  never  been  forgotten.  The  French 
they  dislike ;  although  the  sul>Jugatlon  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
will,  probably,  be  attended  by  the  deliverance  of  continental 
Graece.  The  islanders  look  to  the  English  for  succour,  as 
they  have  very  lately  possessed  themselves  of  the  Ionian  re- 
public, Corfti  excepted.  But  whoever  appear  with  arms  in 
their  h*«^  will  be  welcome  ;  and  when  that  day  arrives. 
Heaven  hara  mercy  on  the  Ottomans  I  they  cannot  expect  it 
from  the  Giaours. 

But  instead  of  considering  what  they  have  been,  and  specu- 
lating  on  what  they  may  be,  let  us  look  at  them  as  they  are. 

And  hera  it  is  Impouible  to  reconcUe  the  contrariety  of 
opinions:  some,  particularly  the  merchanU,  decrying  the 
Greeks  in  the  strongest  language ;  others,  generaUy  travellers, 
turning  periods  in  their  eulogy,  and  publbhlng  very  curious 
speculations  grafted  on  their  former  state,  which  can  have  no 
mora  effect  on  their  present  lot,  than  the  existence  of  the 
Incas  on  the  fixture  fortunes  of  Peru. 

One  very  ingenious  person  terms  them  the  *'  natural  allies 
of  Englishmen  ; "  another,  no  less  ingenious,  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  the  allies  of  anybody,  and  denies  their  very  descent 
fktmi  the  andenu ;  a  third,  more  ingenious  than  either,  builds 
a  Greek  empira  on  a  Russian  foundation,  and  realiies  (on 
paper)  all  the  chimeras  of  Catherine  II.  As  to  the  question 
of  their  descent,  what  can  it  import  whether  the  MalnoCes 
ara  the  Itaieai  Lacooians  or  not  ?  or  the  prasent  Athenians  as 
indigenous  as  the  bees  of  Hymettus,  or  u  the  grasshoppers, 
to  which  they  once  likened  themselves?  What  Englishman 
cares  if  he  be  of  a  Danish,  Saxon,  Norman,  or  Trojan  blood  ? 
or  who,  except  a  Welshman,  is  afflicted  with  a  dcsfra  of  being 
descended  firom  Caractacus  ? 

The  poor  Greeks  do  not  so  much  abound  fn  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  as  to  render  even  their  claims  to  anti- 
quity  an  object  of  envy;  It  Is  very  cruel,  then,  In  Mr. 
Thornton  to  disturb  them  in  the  possession  of  all  that  time 
has  left  them  i  vis.  their  pedigree,  of  which  they  ara  the 
mora  tenacious,  as  it  is  all  they  can  call  their  own.  It  would 
be  worth  while  to  publish  together,  and  compara  the  works 
of  Messn.  Thornton  and  De  Fauw,  Eton  and  SonnJnl ;  para- 
dox on  one  side,  and  prctJudice  on  the  other.  Mr.  Thomtoo 
conceives  himself  to  have  claims  to  public  confidence  from  a 
fourteen  years'  rasidenoe  at  Fera  \  perhaps  he  may  on  the 
subject  of  the  Turks,  but  this  can  give  him  no  mora  insight 


1  A  void,  M  fmunt,  with  Mr.  Thornton  and  Dr.  Po«u|n«v1lle,  who 
have  licwt  (ttilty  hacwwn  thctn  at  MdW  cllpptng  tb«  Suliui's  Turklth. 
Dr.  I'uuqocvilU  ttlla  a  lun^  uerj  ct  h  Mmtetn  vhe  twallovcd  rorroriv* 
kubltir.it«  in  mch  qnantiiiM  that  h«  acquired  the  nam*  of  "  Suittfmam 
Yfuru,"  I.e.  qoMh  the  Doctor,  "  Suie\fmtim,tlt*  eatar  t\f  rvrrMiv* nhtimiU.'* 
"  Aha,"  thinn  .Mr.  Thornton,  (an|p7  with  the  Doctor  for  the  fiftieth  time.) 
**  hAve  1  raaght  7oo  ^— Then.  In  a  note  twice  the  thtctenew  of  the  Lloctor'a 
Mwcdoie.  he  queuiona  the  Doctor**  prolidencT  In  the  Turkt«h  tomnie.  and 
ha  «i-racity  in  liia  o»n. —"  For,"  oh»er»*^  >Ir.  Thornton  (.ill«  intlirtinK 
on  u«  the  toueh  juiTticiple  of  a  Turklah  wW,  "  It  m*>w«  nnthlnjc  »nnre 
ilfcan 
nt'ilr 
lie 


and  auite  caahien  the  rap[>h'mentarT  "  tubti 
Sow  both  are  ri|{ht,  aikl  both 


.SaicVWMlM   tht  fUtr,' 


rotil-n  "  foancwn  jean  is  the  lactory,'' 


If  Mr.  Tttomian,  wttcn 
Ul  conMiit  hU  Turkiah 


Into  the  raal  state  of  Greeet  and  her  Inhabitants,  than  as  many 
yean  spent  in  Wappbig  Into  that  of  the  Western  Highlands. 

The  Graeks  of  Constantinople  live  in  Fanal  s  and  if  Mr. 
ThoratOB  did  not  ofkener  cross  the  Goltlen  Horn  than  his 
brother  merchanU  ara  accustomed  lo  do,  1  should  place  no 
great  rellaDce  on  his  btformatlon.  I  actually  beard  one  of  these 
gentlemen  boast  of  their  little  general  intercourse  with  the 
dty,  and  assert  of  himself,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  he  had 
been  but  Cmit  times  at  Constantinople  in  as  many  years. 

As  to  Mr.  Thornton's  voyages  in  the  Black  Sea  with  Greek 
vessels,  they  gave  Mm  the  same  idea  of  Greece  as  a  cruise 
to  Berwidi  in  a  Scoteh  smack  would  of  Johnny  Grot's  house. 
Upon  what  grounds  then  does  he  arrogate  the  right  of  con- 
demning by  wholesale  a  body  of  men,  of  whom  he  can  know 
little  ?  It  is  rather  a  curious  circumstance  that  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, whoso  lavishly  dispraises  FouquevUle  on  every  occasion 
of  mentioning  the  Turks,  has  yet  recourse  to  biro  as  authority 
on  the  Greeks,  and  terms  him  an  impartial  observer.  Now, 
Dr.  Fouquerille  Is  as  little  entitled  to  that  appellation  as 
Mr.  Thornton  to  confer  it  on  him. 

The  fiMt  is,  we  ara  deplorably  in  want  of  Information  on 
the  subject  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  particular  their  literature ; 
nor  is  thera  any  probability  of  our  being  better  acquainted, 
till  our  intercoitfse  becomes  more  intimate  or  their  inde- 
pendence confirmed :  the  relations  of  passing  travellers  ara  as 
little  to  be  depended  on  as  the  invectives  of  angry  factors  ; 
but  till  something  mora  can  be  attained,  we  miut  be  content 
with  the  little  to  be  acquired  from  similar  sources.  > 

Howerar  defective  these  may  be,  they  ara  praferable  to  the 
paradoxes  of  men  who  have  read  superficially  of  the  ancients 
and  seen  nothing  of  the  modems,  such  as'  De  Fauw ;  who, 
when  he  asserts  that  the  British  breed  of  horses  is  ruined 
by  Newmarket,  and  that  the  Spartans  wera  cowards  tai  the 
field,  betrays  an  equal  knowledge  of  English  horses  and 
Spartan  men.  His  **  philosophical  observations  '*  have  a 
much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  "  poetical."  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  he  who  so  liberally  condemns  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  institutions  of  the  ancient,  should  have 
mercy  on  the  modern  Greeks ;  and  It  fortunately  happens, 
that  the  absurdity  of  his  hypothesis  on  their  foraiathers 
ref\ites  his  sentence  on  themselves. 

Let  us  trust,  then,  that,  in  spite  of  the  prophedes  of  De 
Fauw,  and  the  doubts  of  Mr.  Thornton,  thera  U  a  reasonable 
hope  of  the  redemption  of  a  race  of  men,  who,  whatever 
may  be  the  errors  of  their  religion  and  policy,  have  been 
amply  punished  by  three  centiiries  and  a  half  of  captivity. 


III. 


Atkent,  F^aneUeam  Comventt  March  17. 1811. 
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Some  time  after  my  return  from  Constantinople  to  this 
city,  I  received  the  thirty-first  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  as  a  great  fkvour,  and  certainly  at  this  distance  an 
acceptable  one,  (k-om  the  captain  of  an  English  frigate  off 
Salamis.  In  that,  number.  Art.  3.,  containing  the  review  of 
a  French  translation  of  Strabo.  thera  ara  introduced  some 
remarks  on  the  modem  Greeks  and  their  iiteratura,  with  a 
short  account  of  Coray,  a  co>transIator  in  the  French  version. 
On  those  remarks  I  mean  to  ground  a  few  observations ;  and 
the  spot  whera  I  now  write  will.  1  hope,  be-sufBcicnt  excuse 
for  introducing  them  in  a  work  in  some  degree  connected 
with  the  subject.  Coray,  the  most  celebrated  of  living 
Greeks,  at  least  among  the  Franks,  was  bora  at  Scio  (In  the 
Review,  Smyrna  is  stated,  I  have  reason  to  think,  incor- 
rectly), and  besides  the  translation  of  Beccaria  and  other 

dictlonarr.or  a»k  aniref  hfo  .tumboline  lequahttanee,  he  «ni  djacoeer  that 
*•  Swl€yma,'»  yfjfrm,"  put  ta«<-ther  dlwreetly,  nican  the  "  SwmtUmtr  tf  m^ 
ifoMfa."  wnhottt  anr  **  SiJtymtm  "  In  the  ca« :  **  SmUym^  -  liKnlft  inc  ** 


TMiM  niMtiNMlc,''  and  not  being  a  nroiier  name  on  iJhia  occaMon,  althouch 
it  be  an  orthodox  nante  enough  with  tne  addition  of  «.  AfVer  Mr.  I'hom* 
ton'a  freqnent  hintt  of  profound  Ortentallun,  he  mi^M  hare  fewad  thla  out 
before  he  taiw  wch  pevana  over  Dr-  Hououeville. 

A  ftcr  thU,  Tthtnk  **  Travellm  vtrnu  !■  actnn  "  shall  be  oar  tnotto,  thaa«h 
the  above  Mr.  Thornton  has  rondrmnMl  "  hoc  ffrnn*  omne,"  for  mi^uike 
and  mi'«nppTwent*tlon,  "  .Ve  Su'or  ultra  en  iiidAm,*"  "  No  merchant 
be%ond  hi*  bai«k"~N.B.  For  the  benetlt  of  .Mr.  Thoracaa,  **  Suioi "  k  not 
a  |nopev  t 
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worki  menUoned  try  the  Itcvteww.  fau  poblUbed  a  loJcoa 
in  Romuc  and  Francfa,  if  I  maj  tniat  tha  MwiraiMra  of  •oma 
Danish  traTaUen  lately  arrtvad  tnm  Paris;  but  tha  latert 
we  hare  seen  hara  in  Freach  and  GrealL  b  tliat  of  Gregory 
Zollkogiooa.1  Coray  has  racendy  baan  inTolvad  in  an  im- 
plaasaat  controrersy  with  M.  GaU*.  a  Parisian  comman- 
Utor  and  adltor  of  soma  Cransladoos  from  tlia  Greek  poets.  In 
conaequeoea  of  tlia  Institute  having  awarded  htm  tha  prise 
for  his  Torsion  of  Hippocrates  "  IIi«}  »l««w.**  ftc  to  tha 
disparasement,  and  consequently  dispieesnre,  of  tlie  said 
Gali.  To  his  exertions,  literary  and  patriotic,  great  praise 
is  undoubtedly  due ;  but  a  part  of  that  praise  ought  not  to 
be  withheld  from  the  two  brothers  Zoiimado  (merchaaU 
settled  in  Leghorn),  who  sent  him  to  Paris,  and  maintained 
him,  for  the  express  purpose  of  elucidating  the  ancient,  and 
addingtothemodem,  researches  of  his  countrymen.  Coray, 
however,  is  not  considered  by  his  countrymen  equal  to  some 
who  lived  in  the  two  last  centuries ;  more  particularly  Doro- 
Cheus  of  Mitylene,  whose  Hellenic  writings  are  so  much  es- 
teemed by  the  Greeks,  tliat  Meletius  terms  him  **  Miw  n» 
ews»ry«»  mmi  BtM^«*  iitrm  'EXKi»m.**  (P.  124.  Ecde- 
siastlcal  History,  rol.  iv.) 

Panagjoces  Kodrikas,  the  translator  of  Fontenelle,  and 
Kamarascs,  who  translated  Ocellus  Lucanus  on  the  Universe 
into  French,  Christodoulus,  and  more  particularly  Psalida. 
whom  1  have  conversed  with  in  Joannina,  are  also  In  high 
repute  among  their  literati.  The  last  mentioned  has  pub- 
lished in  Romaic  and  Latin  a  work  on  **  True  Happiness," 
dedicated  to  Catherine  II.  But  Polysols,  who  b  stated  by 
the  Reviewer  to  be  the  only  modem  except  Coray  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  a  knowledge  of  Hellenic,  if  he  be 
the  Polysob  Lampanitsiotes  of  Yanina,  who  has  published  a 
number  of  editions  in  Romaic,  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  itinerant  vender  of  books  s  with  the  contents  of 
which  he  had  no  ooncer^  beyond  his  name  on  the  titlepage, 
placed  there  to  secure  hit  property  In  the  publication  ;  and  he 
was,  moreover,  a  man  utterly  destitute  of  scholastic  acquire- 
ments. As  the  name,  however.  Is  not  uncommon,  some  other 
Polysols  may  have  edited  the  Epistles  of  Aristsnetus. 

It  b  to  be  regretted  that  the  system  of  continental  blockade 
has  closed  the  few  channels  through  which  the  Greeks 
reoeivod  their  publications,  particularly  Venice  and  Trieste. 
Even  the  common  grammars  for  children  are  become  too 
dear  for  the  lower  orders.  Amongst  their  original  works 
the  Geography  of  Mdetlus,  Ardibisbop  of  Athens,  and  a 
multitude  of  theological  quartos  and  poetical  pamphlets,  are 
to  be  met  with ;  their  grammars  and  lexicons  of  two,  three, 
and  four  languages  are  numerous  and  excellent.  Their 
poetry  b  in  rhyme.  The  most  singular  piece  I  have  lately 
seen  b  a  satire  In  a  dialogue  between  a  Russian,  English, 
and  French  traveller,  and  the  Waywode  of  Wallachia  (or 
Blackbey,  as  they  term  him),  an  archbbliop,  a  mercliant,  and 
Cogia  Bachi  (ot  primate),  in  succession ;  to  all  of  whom 
under  the  Turks  the  writer  attributes  their  present  degene- 
racy. Their  songs  are  sometimes  pretty  and  pathetic,  but 
their  tunes  generally  unpleasing  to  the  ear  of  a  Frank ;  the 
best  b  the  bmous  **  Aivn  wu^tt  rSw  'KXA.ii*«»/*  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Riga.  But  from  a  catalogue  of  more  than  sixty 
authors,  now  before  me,  only  fifteen  can  be  found  who  have 
touched  on  any  theme  except  theology. 

I  am  intrusted  with  a  commiislon  by  a  Greek  of  Athens 
named  Marmarotouri  to  make  arrangements.  If  pouible,  for 
printing  in  London  a  translation  of  Barthelcmi's  Anacharsia  in 
Romaic,  as  he  has  no  other  opportunity,  unless  he  despatches 
the  MS.  to  Vienna  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Danube. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a  school  established  at  Ilecatonesl, 

1  I  hB*«  hn  mypoaMrioa  aa  occHcal  leskan  **  y^yVw  <»■»,■  vhich  I  r*. 
oct««d  m  cxchaiui*  from  S.  U— — ,  Etq.  toe  a  lauU  gm :  my  '"Tfiii  ■rian 
firtanda  bivt  navar  farcectai  It,  or  fanp^an  ma. 

t  In  GiU^  pamphlaC  a«alm«  Coray,  ba  ta!ki  at  -  throwing  tha  fcwtlaat 
Hell««i«  aot  of  the  wimldw.*  On  thii  a  Prcnch  critic  •xclalmt.  **  Ah.  mj 
Uod  '  throw  an  HdlcnUt  oni  at  tSa  vindov  !  what  ucnlc^v !  ■•  It  omainlT 
weald  ba  a  Mrious  tmstnaia  for  th<ua  aalbon  who  U wed  in  the  Mtics :  but  I 
hava  quoaad  tha  pa«na  maraiy  to  proTO  tha  simil  tritr  of  styU  amons  tha 
oontrovanisliai  of  all  pollsheil  countriea;  Lon<loo  or  Edinburgh  o>ttU 
hanliy  parallel  this  Pariiian  rbulUt:on. 

S  In  a  fijrmcr  nnmber  of  the  l^<Iinbin;h  lt«ri*w,  1S09,  (t  it  otKcrretl : 
**  Lord  Ujroo  pxtfcd  torn?  of  hii  eirlr  }rear*  in  Scailuui,  where  )io  lai^lit 
lw*a  leanicd  tlut  pifrrvc*  doa*  not  dicaa  a  ba^pijt,  auij  avuv  than  amH 


at  tha  faisrigafieii  of 
CidoBies,  or.  In  Turkish,  Haivalii  a  1 
where  that  institution  Car  ahandrad 
feasors  still  exists.    It  b  tnw  chat  thb 
disturbed  faytlie  Fortes 
tlw  Greeica  were  conatrvcmg  a  1 
but  oninveatigatien,  and  the  paymsnl  of 
Divan,  It  has  been  penalcted  to 
prolbssor,  named  Vcnlaaain  (i.  %.  TliaQMila).  b 
a  man  of  talent,  hot  a  fteetiilnlar.    Ha 
studied  te  Italy,  and  b  asMtar  of 
Frank  languagea ;  besides  a 

Though  it  b  not  asy  InftnnHon  to 
topic  tlian  mi^  allude  to  the  artide  to 
but  obaerve  tlua  the  Reviewer's 
the  Grades  a|>pears  singular,  when  he  doees  It 
words:  **  J%e  eftoivs  iiiohe  mUritmtei  ta 
ratker  tkam  »  amgf  'pkptitml  degniwHm  * "   tt 
that  the  Gredu  are  not  physically 
Constantinople  contained  on  theday  when  it 
u  many  men  of  six  feet  and  upwards  asl 
rity ;  but  ancient  hbtory  1 
something  more  than  piiysical  perfedbn  b 
preserve  a  state  In  vigour  and  Indepeadenee ;  an 
In  particular,  are  a  mdanrholy  example  of  the  1 
tion  between  moral  degradation  and  nalJonal 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a  plan  **«r  Aetfrse  **  by 
for  the  purification  of  the  Roesaic ;  and  I  have  ( 
vain  to  procure  any  tidings  or  traces  of  its 
was  an  academy  in  St.  Petersborgh  for  tiM  Greeks  ;  bat  it 
was  suppressed  by  Paul,  and  has  not  bees  revived  by  hb  anc 
cesser. 

There  b  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and  It  can  eidy  be  a  sHp  oCtba 
pen,  in  p.  58.  No.  SI.  of  tlie  Edinburgh  Review, 
words  occur:  — **  We  are  told  that  when  the 
East  yielded  to  5oljr«ia«.'*~It  asay  be 
last  word  will,  in  a  future  edition,  be  altered  to 
Il.s  The  **  ladies  of  Constantinople,**  it  seems,  at  that 
spoke  a  dialect,  **  whidi  would  not  have  disgtaeed  tha  Ups  of 
an  Athenian.**  1  donotknowhowdiatBsightbe,bi 
to  say  the  ladies  in  general,  and  the  Athenians  in 
are  much  altered;  being  for  Ihan  dioloe 
dialect  or  expressloos,  as  the  whole  Attic 
to  a  proverb :  — 

"O 

Tt 


I 
I 

I 
I 

I 


In  Gibbon,  voL  x.  p.  Ifil.,  b  the  foDowiag 
**  The  vulgar  dialect  of  the  dty  waa  gross  and 
though  the  compositions  of  the  church  and 
times  aflbcted  to  copy  the  parity  of  the  Attic 
Whatever  may  be  asserted  on  the  sia«ect,  it  b 
conceive  that  the  **  ladies  of  Constantinople,**  fai  the 
the  last  Csesar,  spoke  a  purer  dialect  than 
wrote  three  centuries  before :  and  those  royal 
esteemed   the  best  modeb  of  compositign, 
prinoeu  yX^nrnt  uxP  AKFIB02  AtvisjCmw.  Ib  the  F; 
and  in  Yanina,  the  best  Greek  b  spoken  :  in  tlie  latter 
b  a  flourishing  school  under  the  dlrectioQ  of  PiaUdL 

There  b  now  In  Athens  a  pupil  of  Psalidas,  who  b 
a  tour  of  observatiou  through  Greece :  he  b  inteltigent, 
better  educated  than  a  fdlow-commooer  of 
mention  thb  as  a  proof  that  tlm  spirit  of  iaqaiiy  b 
mant  among  the  Greeks. 

The  Reviewer  mentloos  Mr.  Wright,  the  anther  oC 
beautlAil  poem  **  Horss  lonlos,'*  as  qualified  to 

BManaaaJA.*    (hMrj,..Waa  k  la 
of  tha  Edlnbursh  lia«WwlMnM<  thf 


Tha  mlstaka 

tbmilmrity  at  th»  two 

(K^faafthcliiararT  kriuhaBi  iHal  I^ ,^ 

text,  had  I  not  tiawalrad  In  tlw  Edinbwfh  Ha*lv«  i 

tkm  on  an  wch  detecOons,  particuUity 

SI  lUbiat  aia  mbjccts  of  di8i|ai«itiaa  aad  1 

ttoncd  fMwallcl  umaea  in  bit  own  caw  trnMOiblTtirafattol 

how  mach  cjuicr  it  b  to  ba  critical  tlua  correct.    Tha  rr> 

c«t  KrmI  many  a  tritmifk  ao  saca  ricbn^  wtil  hM*j|} 

MwiiMi  for  tb 
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of  these  nominal  Romani  and  degenerate  Greeks  ;  and  alio 
of  their  language:  but  Mr.  Wright,  though  a  good  poet  and 
an  able  man,  has  made  a  mistake  where  he  states  the  Alba- 
nian dialect  of  the  Romaic  to  approximate  nearest  to  the 
Hellenic ;  for  the  Albanians  speak  a  Romaic  as  notoriously 
corrupt  as  the  Scotch  of  Aberdeenshire,  or  the  Italian  of 
Naples.  Yanlna  (where,  next  to  the  Fanal,  the  Greek  Is 
purest),  although  the  capiul  of  All  Paclui's dominions.  Is  not 
In  Albania  but  Epirus ;  and  beyond  Delvinachi  In  Albania 
Proper  up  to  Argyrocastro  and  Tepaleon  (beyond  which  I 
did  not  advance)  they  speak  worse  Greek  than  e?en  the 
Athenians.  I  was  attended  for  a  year  and  a  half  by  two  of 
these  lingular  mountaineers,  whose  mother  tongue  Is  lUyrlc, 
and  1  nerer  heard  them  or  their  countrymen  (whom  I  hare 
seen,  not  only  at  home,  but  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
In  the  army  of  Vely  Pacha)  praised  for  their  Greek,  but  often 
laughed  at  for  their  provincial  barbarisms. 

I  have  In  my  possession  about  twenty-Qve  letters,  amongst 
which  some  from  the  Bey  of  Corinth,  written  to  me  by 
Kotaras,  the  Cogia  Bachi,  and  others  by  the  Dragoman  of 
the  Caimacam  of  the  Morea  (which  last  governs  in  Vely 
P.ocha's  absence),  are  said  to  be  favourable  specimens  of 
their  epistolary  style.  I  also  received  some  at  Constanti- 
nople from  private  |«ersons.  written  in  a  most  hyperbolical 
style,  but  in  the  true  antique  character. 

The  Reviewer  proceeds,  after  some  remarks  on  the 
tonpie  in  its  past  and  present  state,  to  a  paradox  (p.ige  .^9.)  on 
thu  great  mischief  the  knowledge  of  his  own  language  has 
done  to  Corar,  who,  It  seems,  is  less  likely  to  understand  the 
ancient  Greek  because  he  is  perfect  master  of  the  modem  I 
This  observation  follows  a  paragraph  recommending,  In  ex- 
plicit terms,  the  study  of  the  Romaic,  as  "  a  powerful  auxili- 
ary," not  only  to  the  traveller  and  foreign  merchant,  but 
also  to  the  classical  scholar ;  in  short,  to  every  body  except 
Ihe  only  person  who  can  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
uses  ;  and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  our  old  langtuige  is  con- 
jectured to  be  probably  more  attainable  by  **  foreigners  ** 
than  by  ourselves !  Now,  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  a 
Dutch  Tyro  in  our  tongue  (albeit  himself  of  Saxon  blood) 
would  be  sadly  perplexed  with  '*  Sir  Tristrem,"  or  any  other 
given  **  Auchinleck  MS.**  with  or  without  a  grammar  or 
glossary ;  and  to  most  apprehensions  it  seems  evident  that 
none  but  a  native  can  acquire  a  competent,  tar  less  complete, 
knowledge  of  our  obsolete  idioms.  We  may  give  the  critic 
credit  for  his  Ingenuity,  but  no  more  believe  him  than  we  do 
Smollett's  Lismahago,  who  maintains  that  the  purest  English 
is  spoken  iu  Edinburgh.  That  Coray  may  err  Is  very  possible ; 
but  if  he  does,  the  fault  is  in  the  man  rather  than  In  his 
mother  tongue,  which  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  the  greatest 
aid  to  the  native  student.  —  Here  the  Reviewer  proceeds 
to  business  on  Strabo's  translators,  and  here  I  close  my  re- 
marlis. 

Sir  W.  Drammond,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Dr. 
Clarke,  Captain  Leake,  Mr.  Gell,  Mr.  Walpolo,  and  many 
others  now  in  England,  have  all  the  requisites  to  furnish 
details  of  this  fallen  people.  The  few  observations  I  have 
offered,  I  should  have  left  where  I  made  them,  had  not  the 
article  in  question,  and  above  all  the  spot  where  I  read  It, 
induced  me  to  advert  to  those  pages,  which  the  advantage  of 
my  present  situation  enabled  me  to  clear,  or  at  least  to  make 
the  attempt 

1  have  endeavoured  to  wave  the  personal  feelings  which 
rise  in  despite  of  me,  in  touching  upon  any  part  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review ;  not  lh»n  a  wish  to  oonciliate  the  favour 
of  its  writers,  or  to  cancel  the  remembrance  of  a  syllable  I 
have  formerly  published,  but  simply  ttom  a  sense  of  the 
impropriety  of  mixing  up  private  resenunents  with  a  dis- 
quisition of  the  present  kind,  and  more  particularly  at  this 
distance  of  time  and  place. 


Note  [E].  — On  Tif«  Preskxt  Statk  or  Tukket 
AKD  THi  TjaKs.     See  p.  2 J. 

The  (lifllcultics  of  tmrplling  in  Turkry  have  liocn  much 
CK'nggcratcd,  or   rather  hare    considerably  diminished,    of 
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late  years.  The  Mussulmans  have  been  beaten  into  a  kind 
of  sullen  drillty,  very  comfortable  to  voyagers. 

It  Is  hasardous  to  say  much  on  the  subject  of  Turks  or 
Turkey;  since  it  Is  possible  to  live  amongst  them  twenty 
years  without  acquiring  Informatioo,  at  least  from  them- 
selves. As  Car  as  my  own  slight  experience  carried  me,  I 
have  no  complaint  to  make ;  but  am  Indebted  for  many  civi* 
Uties(Imlght  almost  say  for  friendship),  and  much  hospi- 
tality, to  All  Pacha,  his  son  Veil  Pacha  of  the  Morea,  and 
several  others  of  high  rank  in  the  provinces.  Suleyman  Aga, 
late  Governor  of  Athens,  and  now  of  Thebes,  was  a  bim 
9i9atU,  and  u  Bodal  a  being  as  ever  sat  cross-legged  at  a 
tray  or  a  table.  During  the  carnival,  when  our  English 
party  were  masquerading,  both  himself  and  bis  successor 
were  more  happy  to  **  receive  masks  **  than  any  dowager  in 
Grosvcnor-square. 

On  one  occasion  of  his  supping  at  the  convent,  his  friend 
and  visiter,  the  Cadi  of  Thebes,  was  carried  from  table  per- 
fectly qualified  for  any  club  in  Christendmn ;  while  the 
worthy  Waywode  himself  triumphed  in  his  fall. 

In  idl  money  transactions  with  the  Moslems,  I  erer  found 
the  strictest  honour,  the  highest  disinterestedness.  In  trans- 
acting business  with  them,  there  are  none  of  those  dirty 
peculations,  under  the  name  of  interest,  dilTerence  of  ex- 
change, commission.  Sec.  Ac.  uniformly  found  In  applying 
to  a  Greek  consul  to  cash  bills,  even  on  the  first  houses  in 
Pera. 

With  regard  to  presents,  an  established  custom  in  the  East, 
you  will  rarely  find  yourself  a  loser ;  as  one  worth  acceptance 
is  generally  returned  by  another  of  similar  value —a  horse, 
or  a  sliawl. 

In  the  capital  and  at  court  the  dtlsens  and  coartiers  are 
formed  In  the  same  school  with  those  of  Christianity  ;  but 
there  does  not  exist  a  more  honourable,  friendly,  and  high- 
spirited  character  than  the  true  Turkish  provincial  Aga,  or 
Moslem  country  gentleman.  It  is  not  meant  here  to  desig- 
nate the  governors  of  towns,  but  those  Agas  who,  by  a  kind 
of  feudal  tenure,  possess  lands  and  houses,  of  more  or  less 
extent,  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  lower  orders  are  In  as  tolerable  discipline  as  the  rabbla 
in  countries  with  greater  pretensions  to  civilisation.  A 
Moslem,  In  walking  the  streets  of  our  country  towns,  would 
be  more  incommoded  In  England  than  a  Frank  In  a  similar 
situation  in  Turkey.  Regimentals  are  the  best  travelling 
dress. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  religion  and  dlfiterent  sects  of 
Islamlsm,  may  be  found  in  D'Ohsson's  French ;  of  their 
manners,  &c.  perhaps  in  Thornton's  English.  The  Ottomans, 
with  all  their  defects,  are  not  a  people  to  be  despised.  Equal, 
at  least,  to  the  Spaniards,  they  are  superior  to  the  Portu- 
guese. If  It  be  difficult  to  prcmounoe  what  they  are,  we  can 
at  least  say  what  they  are  noi  :  they  are  noi  treacherous,  they 
are  not  cowardly,  they  do  moi  bum  heretics,  they  are  noi 
assassins,  nor  has  an  enemy  advanced  to  tkeir  capital.  Tliey 
are  falthf^  to  their  sultan  till  he  becomes  unfit  to  govern, 
and  devout  to  tbdr  God  without  an  inquisition.  Were  they 
driven  f^om  St.  Sophia  to«morrow,  and  the  French  or 
Russians  enthroned  in  their  stead,  it  would  become  a  question 
whether  Europe  would  gain  by  the  exchange.  England 
would  certainly  be  the  loser. 

With  regard  to  that  ignorance  of  which  they  are  so  gene- 
rally, and  sometimes  justly  accused,  it  may  be  doubted, 
always  excepting  France  and  England,  In  what  usefUl  points 
of  knowledge  they  are  excelled  by  other  nations.  Is  U  in 
the  common  arts  of  life  ?  In  their  manuCKtures  7  Is  a 
Turkish  sabre  Inferior  to  a  Toledo  ?  or  b  a  Turk  worse 
clothed  or  lodged,  or  fed  and  taught,  than  a  Spaniard  ?  Are 
their  Parhas  worse  educated  than  a  Grandee  ?  or  an  EITendi 
than  a  Knight  of  St.  Jago  ?    I  think  noC 

I  remember  Mahmout,  the  grandson  of  All  Pacha,  asking 
whether  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself  were  in  the  upper 
or  lower  House  of  Parliament.  Now,  this  question  from  a 
boy  of  ten  years  old  proved  that  his  education  had  not  t«crn 
nr^rlcctrd.  It  may  be  doubted  if  an  Knplish  b'ly  at  that  .i^e 
linows  the  diflercnce  of  the  Divan  from  a  College  of  Der« 
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rlMt ;  bat  I  am  ▼•ry  snraa  Spaniard  doet  not.  How  little 
klahmout.  surroundad,  at  ha  had  been,  antlrelj  Vj  his 
rurkUh  tutors,  had  learned  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
Parliament,  it  were  useless  to  coiuecture,  unless  we  suppcee 
Jiat  his  instmctors  did  not  confine  his  studies  to  the  Koran. 
In  all  the  mosques  there  are  sdiools  estahUshed,  which  are 
rery  regularly  attended ;  and  the  poor  are  taught  without 
;he  church  of  Turkey  being  put  into  periL  I  bdlere  the 
lystem  is  not  yet  printed  (though  there  is  such  •  thing  as  a 
rurkish  press,  and  books  printed  on  the  late  military  insti- 
ution  of  the  Kisam  Gcdidd)  ;  nor  bare  1  beard  whether  the 
ilvM  and  the  Mollas  have  subscribed,  or  the  Caimacmm 
md  the  Tefterdar  taken  the  alarm,  for  fear  the  ingeaoous 
routh  of  the  turban  should  be  tangbt  not  to  **  pray  to  God 
Jielr  way.'*  The  Greeks  also— a  kind  of  Eastern  Irish 
papists— hare  a  college  of  their  own  at  Maynootb,—  no,  at 
Haivall  s  where  the  heterodox  receive  much  the  same  kind 
y(  countenance  from  the  Ottoman  as  the  Catholic  college 
Vom  the  English  legislature.  Who  shall  then  afflrm  that 
;he  Turks  are  ignorant  bigoU,  when  they  thus  evince  the 
sxact  proportion  of  Christian  charity  which  Is  tolerated  in 
Jie  most  prosperous  and  orthodox  of  all  possible  kingdoms  ? 
But  though  they  allow  all  this,  they  will  not  suffer  the  Greeks 
:o  participate  in  their  prlv{lef;os :  no.  IH  them  fight  their 
Mttles,  and  pay  their  haratch  (taxes),  he  drubbed  In  this 
vorld,  and  damned  In  the  next.  And  shall  we  then  cm.-ui- 
Hpate  our  Irish  Helots  ?  Mahomet  rorbUI !  We  should  then 
M  bad  Mussulmans,  and  worse  Christians :  at  present  we 
mite  the  best  of  both  -.Jesuitical  fklth,  and  something  not 
nuch  inferior  to  Turkish  toleration. 


CANTO  THE  THIRD. 

Note  [F].     See  p.  38. 

**  Not  woinip  did  ike  early  Persian  tmtte 
His  aitar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  eartk-c'ergaxing  numniahu,'*  f  c.  —  Stanxa  xd. 

It  Is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  most  beautlftd  and  Im- 

)resslve  doctrines  of  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianity  were 

lelirered.  not  in  the  Temple^  but  on  the  Motmt,    To  wave 

he  question  of  devotion,  and  turn  to  human  eloquence,— 

he  most  eiActual  and  splendid  specimens  were  not  pro- 

lounced  within  walls.     Demosthenes  addressed  the  public 

nd  popular  assemblies.    Cicero  spoke  in  the  forum.    That 

his  added  to  their  effect  on  the  mind  of  both  orator  and 

learers,  may  be  conceived  from  the  difference  between  what 

re  read  of  the  emotions  then  and  there  produced,  and  those 

re  ourselves  experience  in  the  perusal  in  the  closet.    It  is 

ne  thing  to  read  the  Iliad  at  Sigsram  and  on  the  tnmuU,  or 

y  the  springs  with  Mount  Ida  above,  and  the  plain  and 

[vers  and  Archipelago  around  you ;  and  another  to  trim  your 

iper  over  it  in  a  snug  library— lAit  I  know.    Were  the 

irly  and  rapid  progress  of  what  is  called  Methodism  to  be 

'.tributed  to  any  cause  beyond  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  its 

■hem^t  faith  and  doctrines  (the  truth  or  error  of  which  I 

resume  neither  to  canvass  nor  to  question),  I  should  venture 

I  ascribe  it  to  the  practice  of  preaching  hi  theJIeUs^  and  the 

istudied  and  extemporaneous  eflbslons  of  its  teachers.— 

he  Mussulmans,  whose  erroneous  devotion  (at  least  in  the 

wer  orders)  Is  most  sincere,  and  therefore  impressive,  are 

customed  to  repeat  their  prescribed  orisons  and  prayers, 

her^ver  they  may  be,  at  the  stated  hours — of  course,  fre- 

i(>ntly  in  the  open  air,  kneeling  upon  a  light  mat  (which 

ey  carry  for  the  purpose  of  a  bed  or  cushion  as  required) ; 

e  ceremony  lasts  some  minutes,  during  which  they  are 

tally   absorbed,   and  only  living  in  their  soppiication : 

thing  can  disturb  them.     On  me  the  simple  and  entire 

icerity  of  these  men.  and  the  spirit  which  appeared  to  be 

thin  and  upon  them,  made  a  far  greater  impression  than 

Y  general  rite  which  was  ever  performed  in  places  of 

vrship.  of  which  I  hare  seen  those  of  almost  every  per- 


•oaslon  under  the  sun ;  tndodiac 

and  the  Gr«ek,  the  Catholic,  tiM 

the  Jewish,  and  the  Mshomefan,    Manj  of  thm 

whom  there  are  numbers  In  the  Turkish  enpifw.  nsw 

and  have  free  exerdse  of  their  betief  a^  lla 

these  I  had  a  dbtant  view  oC  at  Patias ;  an 

could  make  oat  of  them,  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  trwlf 

dcscrlptkm.  and  not  very  agriiwabli  to  a 


Note  [O].     See  p.  39. 


**  CUtrentI  bg  kemwemljfJieet 
Undgimg  Love's,  ifho  iert 
To  tehtdk  the  steps  are  nm 
U  m  permttdimg  lift  amd  lighi. 
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Rousseau's  Httoise,  Lettre  17.  part.  4. 
tagnes  soot  si  hautes  qu*nne  desnl-beore  aprta  le  aoleil  < 
Icurs  sommets  soot  £clairte  de  an  rqrona;  doog  lo 
forme  sur  ces  dmcs  blanches  snsr  b^e  ( 
aper^oit  de  fort  loin.**— This  ^ipUes 

the  heighu  over  MeUlorie **  J*allai  i  Vevay  loser  &  la 

Clef,  ct  pendant  deux  Jours  que  j*y  restal  sana  voir 
je  pris  poor  cette  vllle  un  amoor  qui  m'a  cnivi 
mcs  vojrages,  et  qui  m'y  a  faaX  itablir  cnfln  las  hit 
roman.  Je  dtrais  volontlera  k  coax  qui  oot  da 
aont  sensibles :  AUea  i  Vevay— vlaltaa  le  pi^a, 
les  sites,  promencs-voos  snr  le  lac,  ct  dlles  ai  la  Ni 
pas  tut  oe  beau  pays  poor  one  Jalia,pouri 
un  St.  Preux ;  mala  ne  les  y  diar 
JSessiomSt  hvre  Iv.  p.  306.  Lyoo,  ed.  1796. — b  Jofy,  Itli^  I 
made  a  vtqrage  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  and,aB  faraaany 
own  observations  have  led  m«  In  a  not  uuluiaiertad  oar  ^ 
attentive  survey  of  all  the  scenes  most  celcbraled  by  1 
fai  his  **  Hfclolse,**  I  can  safely  say,  that  in  thU 
exaggeration.  It  would  be  dllBcnlt  to  sea 
scenes  around  it,  Vevay,  ChUlon,  Bovcral,  St.  < 
lerie,  Elvan,  and  the  entrances  of  tha  Rhone) 
forcibly  struck  with  Its  pacollar  adaptalVio  to  tba 
and  events  with  whkh  It  has  been  peopled.  Bafttfatslsi 
all :  the  feeUng  with  which  aU  araond  Oarana.  and  i 
opposite  rocks  of  MeOleria,  b  tnvestad,  is  of  a  stiD 
and  more  comprehensive  order  than  the  i 
individual  passloo ;  It  Is  a  sense  of  tha< 
most  extended  and  sabHaaa  eapadCy,  and  of  oor 
tidpatlon  of  Its  good  and  of  Ha  glory :  it  Is  the  I 
of  the  universe,  whkh  is  there  aaore  condsn 
manifested ;  and  of  whidi,  though  knowtng  ouisuies  a  i 
we  loee  oor  Individuality,  and  mingla  In  the 
whole —  If  Roossean  had  never  written,  nor  Uvnd. 
associations  would  not  less  have  belonged  to 
He  has  added  to  the  Intareat  of  his  works  by  their  I 
he  has  shown  his  sense  of  their  beanty  by  the  i 
they  have  dooa  that  for  him  whIdi  no 
for  them. — Ihad  the  fortune  (good  or  evil  as  It 
to  saO  tnm  Mefllerle  (where  we  landed  for 
St.  GIngo  during  a  lake  storm,  which  added  to  the 
cenoe  of  all  around,  althon^  ooeaslonaDy  aeeompeniad  by 
danger  to  the  boot,  which  was  saaall  and  oveilooded.  It  waa 
over  this  very  part  of  the  lake  that  Rooaseaa  has  driven  the 
boat  of  St.  Preux  and  Madame  Wolmar  to  Mefflarla  for 
shelter  during  a  tempest.  On  gafaitaig  tba  shore  at  St. ' 
I  found  that  the  wind  had  been  snOelentiy  strong  to 
down  some  fine  old  clieatnot  trees  on  tiM  lower  part  e 
mountains.  On  the  opposite  bel^t  of  Clarens  Is  a  < 
The  hills  are  covered  with  vineyarda,  and  Intwipein 
some  small  but  beautlAd  woods ;  one  of  ttieae  was 
the**  Bosquet  de  Julie;**  and  It  la  rematkahie  that, 
long  ago  cut  down  by  the  brutal  salflshneaa  of  tiM  i 
St.  Bernard  (to  whom  the  land  appertained),  that  tlw| 
might  be  enclosed  Into  a  vineyard  for  the  i 
an  execrable  superstition,  the  inhabitants  of  Clarena  stUI 
point  out  the  spot  where  Its  trees  stood,  calling  It  by  theaaiBe 
which  consecrated  and  survived  them. 
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been  particularlf  fortunate  in  the  preservation  of  the  '*  local 
habitation!  '*  he  has  glTen  to  **  airy  nothings.**  The  Prior 
of  Great  St.  Bernard  has  cut  down  some  of  his  woods  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  casks  ol  wine,  and  Buonaparte  has  lerellcd 
part  of  the  rocks  of  Melllerle  In  Improrinf  the  road  to  the 
Simplon.  The  road  Is  an  excellent  one ;  but  1  cannot  quite 
afree  with  the  remark  which  I  heard  made,  that  **  La  route 
▼aut  mieux  que  les  sourenirs.*' 


CANTO  THE  FOUKTH. 

HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

Mo.  I.  —  Stati  DaNGzoxf  or  Tivics. 

**  J  stood  in  Femee,  on  tke  Bridge  qf  Sighs  j 
A  paiace  and  a  prisom  on  eaei  hand.   —  Stansa  i. 

The  communication  between  the  ducal  palace  and  the  prisons 
of  Venice  Is  bj  a  gloomy  bridge,  or  covered  gallery,  hl^ 
above  the  water,  and  divided  by  a  stone  wall  Into  a  passage 
and  a  cell.  The  state  dungeons,  called  pen/,  or  wells,  were 
sunk  in  the  thick  walls  of  the  palace ;  and  the  prisoner  when 
taken  out  to  die  was  conducted  across  the  gallery  to  the 
other  side,  and  being  then  led  back  Into  the  other  com- 
partment, or  cell,  upon  the  bridge,  was  there  strangled.  The 
low  porul  through  which  the  criminal  was  taken  Into  this 
cell  Is  now  walled  up ;  but  the  passage  Is  sdll  open,  and  Is 
still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  The  potsi 
are  under  the  flooring  of  the  chamber  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge.  They  were  formerly  twelve ;  but  on  the  first  arrival 
of  the  French,  the  Venetians  hastily  blocked  or  broke  up  the 
deeper  of  these  dungeons.  You  may  still,  however,  descend 
by  a  trap-door,  and  crawl  down  through  holes,  half-choked 
by  rubbish,  to  the  depth  of  two  stories  below  the  first  range. 
If  you  are  in  want  of  consolation  for  the  extinction  of  pa- 
trician power,  perhaps  you  may  find  it  there ;  scarcely  a  ray 
of  light  glimmers  into  the  narrow  gallery  which  leads  to  the 
cells,  and  the  places  of  confinement  themselves  are  totally 
dark.  A  small  hole  In  the  wall  admitted  the  damp  air  of  the 
passages,  and  served  for  the  taitroduction  of  the  prisoner's 
food.  A  wooden  pallet,  raised  a  foot  flrom  the  ground,  was 
the  only  fiimiture. .  The  conductors  tell  you  that  a  light  was 
not  allowed.  The  cells  are  about  five  paces  in  length,  two 
and  a  half  in  width,  and  seven  feet  in  height.  They  are 
directly  beneath  one  another,  and  respiration  Is  somewhat 
difficult  In  the  lower  holes.  Only  one  prisoner  was  found 
when  the  republicans  flescended  into  these  hideous  recesses, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  confined  sixteen  years.  But  the 
inmates  of  the  dungeons  beneath  had  left  traces  of  their  re- 
pentance, or  of  their  despair,  which  are  still  visible,  and  may, 
perhaps,  owe  something  to  recent  Ingenuity.  Some  of  the 
detained  appear  to  have  oflfbnded  against,  and  others  to  have 
belonged  to,  the  sacred  body,  not  only  from  their  signatures, 
but  from  the  churches  and  belfries  which  they  have  scratched 
upon  the  walls.  The  reader  may  not  object  to  see  a  specimen 
of  the  records  prompted  by  so  terrific  a  solitude.  As  nearly 
as  they  could  be  copied  by  more  than  one  pencil,  three  of 
them  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  NOM  n  nOAft  AD  ALCONO  rCNSA  0  TACI 

SB  ruGia  vuoi  db  spioni  imsidib  e  lacci 

IL  PBNTiaTI  PXNTIBTI  NULLA  GIOVA 
MA  BIN  DI  VALOB  TUO  LA  VBXA  PBOVA 

1607.     AOI  3.  OENABO.  PUI  BB- 
TIKTO  P'  LA  BESTIBXMA  P'  AVXB  DATO 
DA  BIANZAB  A  VH  MOETO 

lACOMO  .  OBITTI  .  SCBISSB. 

2.  CN  PABLAB  POCHO  CC 
MEG  ABB  PBONTO  et 

UM  PENS  A  B  AL  PtME  PUO  DARE  LA  TTTA 
A  HOI  AJ.TBI  UESCUINI 

1605. 

BOO  lOHM  BAPTISTA   AD 
ECCLESIAM  COETELLABIUa. 

3.  DB  CHI  HI   PIDO  OUARDAMI   DIO 

DB  cm   KOM   Ml   riDO  Ml   GUARDAKO  10 
A  TA        U        A        HA 

V .    LA  a    .    C    .    K    .    B  . 


The  copyist  has  followed,  not  corrected,  the  solecisms ; 
some  of  which  are,  however,  not  quite  so  decided,  since  the 
letters  were  evidently  scratched  in  the  dark.  It  only  nefd 
be  observed,  that  bettemmia  and  mangfar  may  be  read  in  the 
first  Inscription,  which  was  probably  wntten  by  a  prisoner 
confined  for  some  act  of  impiety  committed  at  a  Ibneral ;  that 
CorteOarims  Is  the  name  of  a  parish  on  terra  firma,  near  the 
sea;  and  that  the  last  Initials  evidently  are  put  for  lYea  la 
ssaUa  Ckiam  KattoUea  Rommut. 
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No.  IL  — >  SoKcs  or  thz  Gokdolikiui. 
**  In  Vesiee  Tusmfs  edsoa  mrt  no  more."-'  Stansa  111. 

The  well  known  song  of  the  gondoliers,  of  alternate  stanzas 
from  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  has  died  with  the  independence  of 
Venice.  Editions  of  the  poem,  with  the  original  in  one 
column,  and  the  Venetian  variations  on  the  other,  as  sung 
by  the  boatmen,  were  once  common,  and  are  still  to  be 
found.  The  following  extract  will  serve  to  show  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Tuscan  epic  and  the  "  Canu  alia  Dar- 
cariola.*' 

OBIOIHAL. 

Canto  I'arme  pictose,  e  '1  capltano 
Che  '1  gran  Sepolcro  llbero  dl  Cristo. 

Molto  egll  oprd  col  senno,  e  con  la  mano 
Molto  soffri  nd  glorioso  acqulsto ; 

B  In  van  1'  Inferno  a  lul  s'  oppose,  e  in  vano 
S'  arm6  d'Asia.  e  dl  Libia  il  popol  misto, 

Che  11  Ciel  gli  did  favore,  e  sotto  a  I  Santi 

Segni  ridusse  I  suol  compagni  errantl. 

TBNITIAN. 

L*  arme  pictose  de  cantar  gho  vogia, 

B  de  Goffiredo  la  immortal  braura 
Che  al  fin  1*  ha  libera  co  strassia,  e  dogia 

Del  nostro  buon  Ges6  la  Sepoltura 
De  meso  moodo  unlto.  e  de  quel  Dogia 

MIssier  Pluton  non  l*  ha  bu  mal  paura : 
DIo  r  ha  agluti,  e  1  compagni  sparpagnai 
Tutti  '1  gh^i  ha  messi  Insieme  i  di  del  Dai. 

Some  of  the  elder  gondoliers  will,  however,  take  up  and 
continue  a  stansa  of  their  once  fomiliar  bard. 

On  the  7th  of  last  January,  the  author  of  Chllde  Harold, 
and  another  Englishman,  the  writer  of  this  notice,  rowed  to 
the  Lido  with  two  singers,  one  of  whom  was  a  carpenter,  and 
the  other  a  gondolier.  The  former  placed  himself  at  the 
prow,  the  latter  at  the  stem  of  the  boat.  A  little  after 
leaving  the  quay  of  the  FlassetU,  they  began  to  sing,  and 
continued  their  exercise  until  we  arrived  at  the  Island.  They 
gave  us,  amongst  other  essays,  the  death  of  Clorlnda,  and 
the  palace  of  Armida ;  and  did  not  sing  the  Venetian,  but 
the  Tuscan  verses.  The  carpenter,  however,  who  was  the 
cleverer  of  the  two,  and  was  frequently  obliged  to  prompt 
his  companion,  told  us  that  he  could  transtau  the  original. 
He  added,  that  he  could  sing  almost  three  hundred  stansas, 
but  had  not  spirits  (iiserMs  was  the  word  he  used)  to  learn 
any  more,  or  to  sing  what  he  already  knew :  a  roan  must 
have  Idle  time  on  his  hands  to  acquire,  or  to  repeat,  and,  said 
the  poor  fdlow,  *'  look  at  my  clothes  and  at  me ;  I  am  starr- 
ing.'* Thtt  speech  was  more  afllBctlng  than  his  performance, 
which  habit  alone  can  make  attractive.  The  recitative  wan 
shrill,  screaming,  and  monotonous ;  and  the  gondolier  behind 
assisted  his  voice  by  holding  his  hand  to  one  side  of  his 
mouth.  The  carpenter  used  a  quiet  action,  which  he 
evidently  endeavoured  to  restrain ;  but  was  too  much  inter- 
ested in  his  subject  altogether  to  repress.  From  these  men 
we  learnt  that  singing  is  not  confined  to  the  gondoliers,  and 
that,  although  the  chant  is  seldom.  If  ever,  voluntary,  there 
are  stiU  several  amcrngst  the  lower  classes  who  are  acquainted 
with  a  few  stansu. 

It  does  not  appear  that  It  Is  usual  for  the  performers  to 
row  and  sing  at  the  Mune  time.  Although  the  verses  of  the 
Jertifalem  are  no  longer  casually  heard,  there  is  yet  much 
music  upon  the  VenKian  canals ;  and  upon  holidays,  those 
strangers  who  are  not  near  or  Informed  enough  to  distinguish 
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the  word*,  may  fluacy  that  many  of  th«  gondolaa  itill  ratouad 
with  tht  ttraiu  of  Tasso.  Tha  writer  of  soma  reraarka 
which  ajypeared  in  tha  **  Curiodtiat  of  Litaracnra**  mwt 
excosa fab  baing  twioa  quotad;  for.  with  tha  axcaption  of 
soma  phnuet  a  littla  too  ambitioat  and  ^Ltravagsnt,  ha  has 
ftuniihcd  a  Tarjr  axact,  as  wail  at  agwaabia,  datcriptloii  :— 

**  In  Vanica  tha  goodolian  know  by  haart  long  pauages 
from  Arlosto  and  Tasao,  and  often  chant  tham  with  a  paeoUar 
malady.  But  this  talent  scams  at  present  on  tha  dedine : — 
at  least,  after  taking  soma  pains,  I  could  find  no  more  than 
two  parsons  who  deliTared  to  me  in  this  way  a  passage  from 
Tasso.  I  must  add,  that  the  late  Mr.  Berry  once  chaunted 
to  me  a  passage  te  Tasso  in  tha  manner,  as  he  assured  me, 
of  the  gondoliers. 

**  Thwe  are  always  two  conownad,  who  alternately  slug 
the  strophes.  We  know  the  melody  erentually  hy  Rousseau, 
to  whose  soogs  it  is  printed ;  it  has  properly  no  melodious 
morement,  and  is  a  sort  of  medium  between  tlie  canto  fermo 
and  the  canto  figurato;  it  approaches  to  the  former  by 
redtadrlcal  declamation,  and  to  the  latter  by  passages  and 
course,  by  which  one  syllable  is  detained  and  embellished. 

**  I  entered  a  gondola  by  moonlight ;  one  singer  placed 
himself  forwards  and  the  other  aft,  and  thus  proceeded  to 
St.  Georgio.  One  began  the  song :  when  he  had  ended  his 
strophe,  the  other  took  up  the  lay,  and  so  continued  the  song 
alternately.  Throughout  the  wh<rfe  of  it,  the  same  notes 
invariably  returned ;  but,  according  to  the  sublect  matter  of 
the  strophe,  they  laid  a  greater  or  a  smaller  stress,  sometimes 
on  one,  and  sometimes  on  another  note,  and  indeed  changed 
the  enunciation  of  the  whole  strophe  as  the  object  of  the 
poem  altered. 

**  On  the  whole,  howerer,  the  sounds  were  hoarse  and 
screaming :  they  seemed,  in  the  manner  of  all  rude  uncivilised 
men,  to  make  the  excellency  of  their  singing  in  the  force  of 
their  voice :  one  seemed  desirous  of  conquering  the  other 
by  the  strength  of  his  lungs;  and  so  ikr  Ihim  receiving 
delight  from  this  scene  (shut  up  as  I  was  in  the  box  of  the 
gondola),  I  found  myself  in  a  very  unpleasant  situation. 

**  &fy  companion,  to  whom  I  communicated  this  circum- 
stance, being  very  desirous  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  his 
countrymen,  assured  me  that  this  singing  was  very  ddlghtftil 
when  heard  at  a  diitance.  Accordingly  we  got  out  upon  the 
shore,  leaving'  one  of  the  singers  in  the  gondola,  while  the 
other  went  to  the  distance  of  some  hundred  paces.  They 
now  began  to  sing  against  one  another,  and  I  kept  walking 
up  and  down  between  them  both,  so  as  always  to  leave  him 
who  «ras  to  begin  his  part.  I  frequently  stood  still  and 
hearkened  to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 

**  Here  the  scene  was  properly  introduced.  The  strong 
declamatory,  and,  as  It  were,  shrieking  sound,  met  the  ear 
from  iar,  and  called  forth  the  attention ;  the  quicUy  succeed- 
ing transitions,  which  necessarily  required  to  be  sung  in  a 
lower  tone,  seemed  like  plaintive  strains  succeeding  the 
vociferations  of  emotion  or  of  pain.  The  other,  who  listened 
attentively,  immediately  began  where  the  former  left  ofT, 
answering  him  in  milder  or  more  vehement  notes,  according 
as  the  piuport  of  the  strophe  required.  The  sleepy  canals, 
the  lofty  buildings,  the  splendour  of  the  moon,  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  few  gondolas  that  moved  like  spirits  hither 
and  thither,  increased  the  striking  peculiarity  of  the  scene ; 
and,  amidst  aU  these  circumstances,  it  was  easy  to  confess 
the  character  of  this  wonderlVil  harmony. 

**  It  suits  perfectly  well  with  an  idle  solitary  mariner,  lying 
at  length  in  his  vessel  at  rest  on  one  of  these  canals,  waiting 
for  his  company,  or  for  a  Cure,  the  tiresomeness  of  which 
situation  is  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  songs  and  poctica! 
stories  he  has  in  memory.  He  often  raises  liis  voice  as  loud 
as  he  can,  which  extends  itself  to  a  vast  distance  over  the 
tranquil  mirror ;  and  as  aU  is  still  around,  he  Is.  at  it  were. 
In  a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  populous  town.  Here 
Is  no  rattling  of  carriages,  no  noise  of  foot  passengers ;  a 
silent  gondola  glides  now  and  then  by  him,  of  which  the 
splashings  of  the  oars  are  scarcely  to  be  heard. 

1  Th*  WlitW  BMWIt 
ItkBid:  tutust  Uw 


LU^  whfah  is  not  a  loog  nm  of  bludi.  but  a  lone 


*■  At  a  distance  he  hears 
to  him.    Melody 
strangers ;  he  beeoDMs  tha : 
exerts  himself  to  be  board  as  ha  had : 
tadt  convention  they  altemata  versa  Car 
song  should  last  the  whole  night  thraqgh,  they 
themselves  without  fittigoe  s  the  I 
tween  the  two,  take  part  in  tha  i 

**  This  vocal  parfbrmanee  sounds  bast  at  a  i 
and  Is  than  inexpressibly  channii^  as  it  only  foUla 
design  in  the  sentiment  of  rcaBotcneas.    It  Is 
not  dismal  in  its  somid.  and  at  times  It  Is 
refrain  tnm  tears.    My  i 
a  very  delicately  organised 
—  E  singolare  come  qod  canto  lateMriaee,  e 
quando  to  cantano  meglio. 

**  I  was  told  that  the  woeaen  of  Ubo.  the 
Islands  that  divides  tha  Adrlatk  from  the  Lagoaasi, 
ticularly  the  women  of  the  extreme  districts  of 
and  Palestrtea,  sfaig  in  like  ouaaor'tba  wntfcs  of 
these  and  similar  tunes. 

**  They  have  the  custom,  when  their 
out  at  sea,  to  sit  along  the  shore  In  tha  evenings  and 
rate  these  songs,  and  condnne  to  da  ao  with  great 
till  each  of  them  can  distinguish  tha  responses  of  hi 
husband  at  a  distance.  *** 

The  love  of  music  and  of  poetry  distinguishes  aU 
of  Venetians,  even  amongst  the  tuneftil  sons  of  Italy. 
city  itsdf  can  occasionally  ftimish 
two  and  even  three  opera-houses  at  a 
few  events  fas  private  life  that  do  not  call  fcrth  a 
and  circulated  sonnet.  Does  a  physidan  or  a  lawyer 
his  degree,  or  a  clergyman  preach  his: 
surgeon  performed  an  operation,  would  a  harlequin  I 
his  departure  or  his  benefit,  are  yon  to  be 
a  marriage,  or  a  birth,  or  a  lawsuit,  the  Muses  are  tniohaa 
to  ftunlsh  the  same  number  of  syllables,  and  the  indlvidnnl 
triumphs  blase  abroad  in  virgin  white  < 
placards  on  half  tha  comers  of  the  capitaL 
of  a  favourite**  prima  donna**  brings  down  a  shower  oCi 
poeticd  tributes  ttom  thoso upper  rcghms,  from  ertiich,  ini 
theatres,  nothing  but  copids  and  snow-storms  are  armelon 
to  descend.  There  is  a  poetry  in  tha  very  Ufc  of  a  V« 
which,  in  its  common  course^  is 
and  changes  so  recoaamendahle  in 
from  the  sober  monotony  of  i 
are  raised  into  duties,  duties  are  softened  into 
and  every  oblect  befaig  considered  as  equally  aaaunc  a 
of  the  iHisiness  of  life,  is  announced 
the  same  earnest  indiflbrenoe  and  gi^  smiilnHj 
Venetian  gasette  constantly  doses  its 
following  triple 


in  the  dmrdi 


St.  Moses,  opera. 

St.  Benedict,  a  comedy  of  characters. 

St.  Luke, 


,J 


1) 
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I     fixposMon  of  the  most  Holy 
St. — 


When  it  is  recollected  what  the  Catholics  beUeva  tbcir 
consecrated  wafer  to  be,  we  mi^  perhiqa  think  it  worthy  of  » 
more  respectable  niche  than  between  poetry  and  tha  plar> 
house. 


No.  ilL  ^Thx  Lion  akd  Hoksu  op  Sv.  Makk's. 

**  51  .  ikfari  yef  sen  Mr  tfrn  wtere  Ac  deed 

Stand.** Stanxa  xi. 

The  Lion  has  lost  nothing  by  his  Journey  to  the  Innlhirn 
but  the  gospel  which  supported  the  paw ;  that  is  now  oa  m 
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level  with  the  other  foot.  The  Uonet  also  are  returaed  to 
the  iU-choien  tpol  whence  tbejr  let  out,  end  are.  as  before, 
half  hidden,  under  the  porch  window  of  St.  Mark*!  church. 
Their  hUtorf,  after  a  detperate  itruggle,  hat  been  latlifac- 
feorily  explored.  The  decisions  and  doubts  of  Erisso  and 
Zanetti,  and  lastly,  of  the  Count  Leopold  CIcognara,  would 
have  giren  them  a  Roman  extraction,  and  a  pedigree  not 
more  ancient  than  the  reign  of  Nero.  But  H.  de  Schlegel 
stepped  in  to  teach  the  Venetians  the  value  of  their  own 
treasures,  and  a  Greek  vindicated,  at  last  and  for  ever,  the 
pretension  of  his  countrymen  to  this  noble  production.  *  M. 
Mustoxldl  has  not  been  left  without  a  reply;  but,  u  yet,  he 
has  recetved  no  answer.  It  should  seem  that  the  horses  are 
Irrevocably  Chian,  and  were  transferred  to  Constantinople 
by  Tbeodosius.  Ll^lidary  writing  it  a  fiivourlte  play  of  the 
Italians,  and  has  conferred  repuution  on  more  than  one  of 
their  literary  characters.  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  Bo- 
doni's  typography  Is  a  respectable  volume  of  faiseriptloas,  all 
written  by  his  friend  PaodaudL  Several  were  preiwred  for 
the  recovered  horses.  It  b  to  be  hoped  the  best  was  not 
selected,  when  the  following  words  were  ranged  In  gold 
letters  above  the  cathedral  porch :  — 

QUATUOa  •  BQOOaCX  '  SIOKA  *  A  *  TIlflTIf  *  BTZANTIO  * 
CAPTA  •  AO  •  Tmr  •  D  •  MAa  •  A  •  B  •  S  •  MCCIV  •  POSITA  •  qoM  • 
HOSTILIS  •  COnOITAS  *  A  *  MDCCIIIO  *  ABSTULBXAT  *  FBANC  *  I  * 
lUr  *  PACIS  *  OBBI  *  DATA  *  TBOPHJIOU  *  A '  UOCCCZT  *  TICTOB* 
BXDOXIT. 

Nothing  shall  be  said  of  the  Latin ;  but  It  may  be  permitted 
to  observe,  that  the  Injustice  of  the  Venetians  In  transporting 
the  horses  from  Contcantinople  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  Frecch  in  carryhig  them  to  Paris,  and  that  It  would  have 
been  more  prudent  to  have  avoided  all  allusions  to  either 
robbery.  An  apostolic  prince  should,  perhaps,  have  obiected 
to  affixing  over  the  principal  entrance  of  a  metropolitan 
church  an  inscription  having  a  reference  to  any  other 
triumphs  than  those  of  religion.  Nothhig  less  than  the 
padflcation  of  the  world  can  excuse  such  a  soledsm. 


Na  IV.  —  SoBMusioir  or  Bab.baaossa  to  Pops 
ALixAKDBft  nL 


now  tke  AtaMarn  reignt^- 
wkere  am  Etmperor  kneU/* 

StansaxU. 


*  Tkt  SmahUm  ntd. 
Am  EntptTOT  ttvHtpitt 


After  many  vain  efttrts  on  the  part  of  the  Italians  entirely 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Frederic  BartMrossa,  and  as  Aruitleu 
attempts  of  the  Emperor  to  make  himself  absolute  master 
throu^out  the  whole  of  his  Cisalpine  dominions,  the  bloody 
struggles  of  four  and  twenty  years  were  happily  brought  to  a 
dose  in  the  dty  of  Venice.  The  articles  of  a  treaty  had 
been  previously  agreed  upon  between  Pope  Alexander  III, 
and  Barbarossa ;  and  the  former  having  recdved  a  safe-con- 
duct, had  already  arrived  at  Venice  from  Ferrara,  in  company 
with  the  ambassadors  of  the  King  of  Sldly  and  the  consuls 
of  the  Lombard  league.  There  still  remained,  however, 
many  points  to  adjust,  and  for  several  days  the  peace  was 
believed  to  be  impractieable.  At  this  Juncture  it  was  sud- 
denly reported  that  the  Emperor  had  arrived  at  Chioia,  a 
town  fifteen  miles  flrom  the  capital.  The  Venetians  roie 
tumultnously.  and  insisted  upon  Immedlatdy  conducting 
him  to  the  dty.  The  Lombards  took  the  alarm,  and  de- 
parted towards  Treviso.  The  Pope  himself  was  apprehen. 
sire  of  some  disaster  If  Frederic  should  suddenly  advance 
upon  him,  but  was  reassured  by  the  prudence  and  address 
of  Sebastian  Zlani,  the  Doge.  Several  embassies  passed 
between  Chloia  and  the  capital,  until,  at  last,  the  Emperor, 
relaxing  somewhat  of  his  pretensions,  **  laid  aside  his  leonine 
ferodty,  and  put  on  the  mildneu  of  the  lamb."* 


8^  mattiw  cavaltt  daUs  BMltlei  dH  9.  Mwe*  la 
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1 "  QnilMM  Mulitta,  Impcntor,  operant*  ae,  qnl  oorda  ptinelpam  (trot 
Tult  M  qaMido  mte  huimlilar  Inclinat,  kanina  fcrluta  itopoilu,  ovinam 
manMatadincm  indoit.'  _  HamuaMi  salamUaai  Chrgnloon,  apwd  Scilpt. 
liw.  Itai.  taa.Ttt.p.139. 


On  Saturday  the  Bd  of  July,  In  the  year  1177,  six  Ve- 
netian galleys  transferred  Frederic,  In  great  pomp,  from 
Chlosa  to  the  island  of  Lido,  a  mile  ttom  Venice.  Early 
the  next  morning  the  Tope,  accompanied  by  the  Sicilian 
ambassadors  and  by  the  envoys  of  Lombardy,  whom  he 
had  recalled  fkrom  the  main  land,  together  with  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  repaired  ttom  the  patriarchal  palace 
to  St  Mark*s  church,  and  solemnly  absolved  the  Emperor 
and  his  partisans  ttom  the  excommunication  pronounced 
against  him.  The  Chancdlor  of  the  Empire,  on  the  part  of 
his  master,  renounced  the  and-popes  and  thdr  schismatic 
adherents.  Immediately  the  Doge,  with  a  great  suite  both 
of  the  dergy  and  laity,  got  on  board  the  galleys,  and  wdtlng 
on  Frederic,  rowed  him  in  mighty  stale  fh>m  the  Lido  to 
the  capital.  The  Emperor  descended  from  the  galley  at  the 
qtiay  of  the  Plaisetta.  The  Doge,  the  patriarch,  his  bishops 
and  clergy,  and  the  people  of  Venice  with  their  crosses  and 
their  standards,  marched  In  solemn  procession  before  him 
to  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  Alexander  was  seated  before  the 
vestibule  of  the  basilica,  attended  by  his  bishops  and  cardinals, 
by  the  patriarch  of  Aqui]«Ja,  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  Lombardy,  all  of  them  in  state,  and  clothed  in  their  church 
robes.  Frederic  approached  ~**  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
venerating  the  Almighty  in  the  person  of  Alexander,  laying 
aside  his  Imperial  dignity,  and  throwing  off  his  mantle,  he 
prostrated  himself  at  ftdl  length  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope. 
Alexander,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  raised  him  benlgnantly 
from  the  ground,  kissed  him,  blessed  him ;  and  immediately 
the  Germans  of  the  trdn  sang,  with  a  loud  voice,  *  We  praise 
thee.  O  Lord.*  The  Emperor  then,  taking  the  Pope  by  the 
right  hand,  led  him  to  the  church,  and  having  recdved  his 
benediction,  returned  to  the  ducal  palace.*'  *  The  ceremony 
of  humiliation  was  repeated  the  next  day.  The  Pope  him- 
self, at  the  request  of  Frederic,  said  mass  at  St.  Mark's. 
The  Emperor  again  laid  aside  his  imperial  mantle,  and, 
taking  a  wand  In  his  hand,  officiated  as  verger,  driving  the 
Idty  from  the  choir,  aad  preceding  the  pontiff  to  the  altar. 
Alexander,  after  redtlng  the  gospd,  preached  to  the  people. 
The  Emperor  put  himself  dose  to  the  pulpit  in  the  attitude 
of  listening ;  and  the  pontiff,  touched  by  this  mark  of  his 
attention  (for  he  knew  that  Frederic  did  not  understand  a 
word  he  said),  commanded  the  patriarch  of  Aquilcja  to  trans- 
late the  Latin  discourse  into  the  German  tongue.  The 
creed  was  then  chanted.  Frederic  made  his  oblation,  and 
kissed  the  Pope's  foet,  and,  mass  being  over,  led  him  by  the 
hand  to  his  white  horse.  He  held  the  stirrup,  and  would 
have  led  the  horse*!  rein  to  the  water  side,  had  not  the 
Pope  accepted  of  the  inclination  for  the  performance,  and 
aflhctionately  dismissed  him  with  his  benediction.  Such  is  the 
substance  of  the  account  left  by  the  archbishop  of  Salerno, 
who  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  aad  wlioee  story  is  con* 
firmed  by  every  subsequent  narration.  It  would  be  not  worth 
so  minute  a  record,  were  it  not  the  triumph  of  liberty  as  well 
as  of  supwstitlon.  The  states  of  Lombardy  owed  to  it  the 
confirmation  of  their  privileges;  and  Alexander  had  reason 
to  thank  the  Almighty,  who  had  enabled  an  infirm,  unarmed 
old  man  to  subdue  a  terrible  and  potent  soxerdgn.^ 


Na  T.  — HXNB.T  Danbolo. 

**  Ok,  >br  one  hour  nf  blind  old  Dandolo  / 
TV  octogenarUm  ekitf,  Bjf»antium*9  conquering  foe.** 

Stanta  xii. 

The  rsader  will  recollect  the  exdaroatlon  of  the  High- 
lander, Oh  fitr  one  hour  of  Dundee  I  Henry  Dandolo  when 
elected  Doge,  in  1191,  was  eighty-five  years  of  age.  When 
he  commanded  the  Venetians  at  the  taking  of  Constintinopie 
he  was  consequently  ninety-seven  years  old.    At  this  age  he 


M^nMI  vlilcli 
ttic  fvmpvrpTp 
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8  R«r.  Ital.  laiii.  vU.  p.  01. 

4  Sw  tha  a»^T«-cli«d  Romaald  of  Salamo.  In  a  Mcond 
Ateiandcr  prr«chad.  on  tho  fint  dav  of  Ansuat,  liclhrc 
Ym  coimwirad  Fredaila  t*  Uia  predlsal  mja,  and  hlaa^  to 
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aonexed  the  foorth  and  a  half  oftte  whfAM  empire  of  Roma- 
nia 1,  for  so  the  Roman  empire  was  then  called,  to  the  title 
and  to  the  terrltorici  of  the  Venetian  Dofe.  The  three 
eighths  of  this  empire  were  preferred  in  the  diplomas  until 
the  dukedom  of  Gioranni  Dolflno,  who  made  use  of  the  aboTe 
designation  In  the  year  I3S7.  * 

Dandolo  led  the  attack  on  Constantinople  In  person :  two 
•hips,  the  Paradise  and  the  Pilgrim,  were  tied  together,  and 
a  drawbridge  or  ladder  let  down  Arom  their  higher  yards  to 
the  walls.  The  Doge  was  one  of  the  first  to  rush  into  the 
citj.  Then  was  completed,  said  the  Venetians,  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  ErythrKan  sibyl :  —  **  A  gathering  together  of 
the  poweriVil  shall  be  made  amidst  the  wares  of  the  Adriatic, 
under  a  Mind  leader ;  they  shall  beset  the  goat — they  shall 
profane  Bysantium — they  shall  blacken  her  buildings  —  her 
spoils  shall  be  dispersed ;  a  new  goat  shall  bleat  until  they 
have  measured  out  and  run  orer  fifty-four  fieet,  nine  inches, 
and  a  half.*'  >  Dandolo  died  on  the  first  day  of  June.  1905, 
haTlng  reigned  thirteen  years,  six  months,  and  five  days,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople. 
Strangely  enough  It  must  sound,  that  the  name  of  the  rebel 
apothecary  who  received  the  Doge's  sword,  and  annihilated 
the  ancient  government,  in  1796-7,  was  Dandolo. 


No.  VI.  —  Thi  War  or  Cuioza. 


~  Bmi  it  not  Doria*M  mnuKe  come  to  ptiui 
Are  tke^  not  bridled  f  *'  —  Stanxa  xiii. 

After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pola,and  the  taking  of  Chioaa 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1379,  by  the  united  armament  of  the 
Genoese  and  Francesco  da  Carrara,  Signor  of  Padua,  the 
Venetians  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  despair.  An  embassy 
was  sent  to  the  conquerors  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
praying  them  to  prescribe  what  terms  they  pleased,  and 
leave  to  Venice  only  her  independence.  The  Prince  of  Padua 
was  inclined  to  listen  to  these  proposals ;  but  the  Genoese, 
who.  after  the  victory  at  Pola  had  shouted, "  To  Venice,  to 
Venice,  and  long  lire  St.  George  I  *'  determined  to  annihi- 
late their  rival ;  and  Peter  Dorla,  their  commander-in-chief, 
returned  this  answer  to  the  suppliants :  **  On  God's  faith, 
gentlemen  of  Venice,  ye  shall  have  no  peace  from  the  Signor 
of  Padua,  nor  Arom  our  commune  of  Genoa,  until  we  have 
tnX  put  a  rein  upon  those  unbridled  horses  of  yours,  that  are 
upon  the  porch  of  your  evangelist  St.  Mark.  When  we  have 
bridled  them,  we  shall  keep  you  quiet.  And  this  Is  the 
pleasure  of  us  and  of  our  commune.  As  for  these  my  brothers 
of  Genoa,  that  you  have  brought  with  you  to  give  up  to  us,  1 
win  not  have  them  t  take  them  back ;  fbr,  in  a  few  days  hence, 
1  shall  come  and  let  them  out  of  prison  myself,  both  these  and 
all  the  others.'*  In  Ctct,  the  Genoese  did  advance  as  far  as 
Malamocco,  within  five  miles  of  the  csqsital ;  but  their  own 
danger  and  the  pride  of  their  enemies  gave  courage  to  the 
Venetians,  who  made  prodigious  efforts,  and  many  Indi- 
vidual sacrifices,  all  of  them  carefblly  recorded  by  their 
historians.  Vettor  PIsani  was  put  at  the  head  of  thirty-four 
galleys.  The  Genoese  broke  up  from  Malamocco,  and  re- 
tired to  Chlosaln  October ;  but  they  again  threatened  Venice, 
which  was  reduced  to  extremities.  At  this  time,  the  1st  of 
January,  1380,  arrived  Carlo  Zeno,  who  had  been  cruising 
on  the  Genoese  coast  with  fourteen  galleys.  The  Venetians 
were  now  strong  enough  to  besiege  the  Genoese.  Dorla  was 
killed  on  the  2Sd  of  January,  by  a  stone  bullet  19S  pounds 
weight,  discharged  from  a  bombard  called  the  Trevisan. 
Chlosa  was  then  closely  Invested  ;  9000  auxiliaries,  amongst 
whom  were  some  English  condoCtieri,  commanded  by  one 
Captain  Ceccho,  Joined  the  Venetians.  The  Genoese,  in 
their  turn,  prayed  for  conditions,  but  none  were  granted, 
until,  at  last,  they  surrendered  at  discretion ;  and,  on  the  24th 

t  Mr.  GfbtMn  hn  emitted  th*  important  m,  and  bac  vrfftcn  Romani 
tnitcad  nf  lUtmaniat.  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  111.  note  9.  Dut  lh«  till* 
acquired  bv  Dandolo  runs  thoa  in  th«  chronicle  of  his  namesake,  ih«  Hof^v 
Andrew  Ilanilolo.  '*  Purali  t:tulo  addulir,  '  Quanae  partu  et  dimidiK 
tatlii«  im^ierii  ICamaniic."*  And.  Oand.  Chronicon,  cap>  id.  part  xtxrti. 
ap.  AK:n{>i.  K«r.  It»1.  mm.  aii.  {ose  .Ml-  And  ihv  Komanii*  b  ol>.i«r*ed  in 
the  fult^e^ucnt  art*  nT  th«  JVik«p«,  Indeed,  the  continn>t.-ii  |in%M-\<u<im  of 
the  Urcelt  ctniHir  in  Eurupc  wen  tlwn  x*nerall«  known  by  the  naine  of 


of  June,  1380,  the  Doge  Cootartad 

Into  Chlou.     Four  thousand  prisoners, 

many  smaller  vessels  and  barks,  with  all  the 

arms,  and  outfit  of  the  expedition.  Cell  faito  the 

conquerors,  who,  had  it  not  been  fbr  the 

of  Dorla,  would  have  gMIf  reduced  their 

dty  of  Venice.    An  account  of  these 

a  work  called  the  War  of  Chfioca,  written  by 

naiso,  who  was  in  Venice  at  the  time. 


No.  Yn.— Yekicx  UKosft  tbs  Go 

AusrniA. 
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**  Thai  ttrrett,  andjdreigm  OMpeett^  »mek  a* 
The  qfi  remind  ker  irAo  ond  what  emtkrmlt.*'^ 

The  popalatioa  of  Venice  at  the  end  of  tlwi 
century  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  i 
the  last  oensna,  taken  two  years  ago,  it  was  no 
about  one  hundred  and  three  titonsand :  and  it 
diuly.  The  commerce  and  the  oOdal 
were  to  be  the  unexhausted  source  of  Venetian 
have  both  expired.  Most  of  the  patrician  mansions 
sertcd.  and  would  gradually  disappear,  had  not  the 
rocnt,  alarmed  by  the  demolition  of  seventy-two 
last  two  years,  expressly  fBrbiddcn  this  sad 
poverty.  Many  reamants  of  the  Venetian  nobility 
scattered  and  oonfbunded  with  the  wealthier  Jews 
banks  of  the  Breota,  whoee  PfeUadiBn  palaces  have 
are  sinking.  In  the  general  decay.  Of 
neto,"  the  name  is  still  known,  and  that  Is  aU.  He  to 
the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  hot  he  Is  polite  and  kind, 
surely  may  be  pardoned  to  him  If  he  Is  qnemloas. 
may  have  been  the  vieca  of  the  republic,  and 
natural  term  of  Its  existence  mi^  be  thought  by 
have  arrived  in  the  dne  course  of  mortality,  only 
ment  can  be  expected  flrom  the  Venetians  themseli 
time  were  the  subjects  of  the  republie  so  unmtmnns  in 
resolution  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  St.  Mark, 
it  was  for  the  last  time  imfhrled  ;  and  the  cowardice  and 
treachery  of  the  few  patridana  who  reeoouMDded  i 
neutrality  were  confined  to  the  persons  of  the 
themselves.  The  present  nee  cannot  be  theaght  to 
the  loss  of  their  aristoeratical  Ibrms,  and  too 
vemment ;  they  think  only  on  their  vanished  I 
They  pine  away  at  the  remembraDoe,  and  ea  this 
suspend  for  a  moment  their  gay  good  hinaoar.  Vc 
be  said.  In  the  words  of  the  scrlptare,  **  to  diedally;  "  m^ : 
general  and  so  apparent  is  the  decWne,  as  to 
to  a  stranger,  not  reconciled  to  the  sight  of  a ' 
expiring  as  it  were  befbre  his  eyes.  So  aitifldal  a 
having  loet  that  principle  which  called  it  Into  life  ami 
ported  Its  existence,  must  lUl  to  piceea  at  oaee,  aai 
more  rapidly  than  it  rose.  The  abhorrence  e#  slavery  wkAdh 
drove  the  Venetians  to  the  sea,  has,  since  their  i 
forced  them  to  the  land,  where  they  may  be  at 
looked  amongst  the  crowd  of  dependents,  and  not 
humiliating  spectade  of  a  whole  nation  loaded  with 
chains.  Their  liveUncss,  their  aflhblllty,  and  that 
indifference  whida  constitution  alone  can  give  (for  phUneoptiy 
aspires  to  it  tai  vain),  have  not  rank 
but  many  peculiarities  of  costume  and  manner  have  by  < 
been  lost,  and  the  nobles,  with  apride  common  to  all 
who  have  been  masters,  have  not  been  pemiaiiad  to 
thdr  Insignificance.  That  splendour  whida  was  a  proof  i 
a  portion  of  their  power,  they  would  not  dtgiade  Into 
trappings  of  their  suhiection.  They  retirad  fhn  the 
which  they  had  occupied  In  the  eyas  of  ttieir  fidlow.«itiMas  $ 
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t  Sec  the  centlnvatiai  of  Dandole'k 

apfteart  net  to  include  Dolfinn,  t'olUrwlni^  Sannd 
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their  contiauanc*  In  which  woald  have  been  «  symptom  of 
acquiescence,  and  an  insult  to  thoee  who  suffered  bjr  the 
common  misfortune.  Those  who  remained  In  the  degraded 
capital  might  be  said  rather  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  de- 
parted power,  than  to  live  in  them.  The  reflection,  **  who 
and  what  enthrals,**  will  hardly  bear  a  comment  from  one 
who  is,  nationally,  the  firiand  and  the  ally  of  the  conqueror. 
It  may,  howerer,  be  allowed  to  say  thus  much,  that  to  those 
who  wish  to  recover  their  independence,  any  masters  must 
be  an  object  of  detestation ;  and  It  may  be  safely  foretold  that 
this  unprofitable  aversion  will  not  have  been  corrected  before 
Venice  shall  have  sunk  into  the  slime  of  her  choked  canals. 


No.  Vm.  — Lauaa. 

**  Watering  tke  tree  wkieM  bears  his  iatlg's  name 
With  his  meiodioms  tears,  he  ga»e  himself  to  fame** 

Stanxa  xzv. 

Thanks  to  the  critical  acumen  of  a  Scotchman,  we  now 
know  as  little  of  Laura  as  ever.  ^  The  discoveries  of  the 
Abbe  de  Sadc,  his  triumphs,  his  sneers,  can  no  longer  Instruct 
or  amuse.  We  must  not,  however,  think  that  these  memoirs 
are  as  much  a  romance  as  Belisarius  or  the  Incas,  although 
we  are  told  so  by  Dr.  Beattle,  a  great  name,  but  a  little 
authority.*  His  ** labour**  has  not  been  in  vain,  notwith- 
standing his  **  love  "  has,  like  most  other  passions,  made  him 
ridiculous.'  The  hypothesis  which  overpowered  the  strug- 
gling Italians,  and  carried  along  less  Interested  critics  in  its 
current,  is  run  out.  We  have  another  proof  that  we  can  be 
never  sure  that  the  paradox,  the  most  singular,  and  therefora 
having  the  most  agreeable  and  authentic  air,  will  not  give 
place  to  the  re-established  ancient  prejudice. 

It  seems,  then,  first,  that  Laura  was  bom,  lived,  died,  ud 
was  buried,  not  in  Avignon ,  but  In  the  country.  The  fountains 
of  the  Sorga,  the  thickets  of  Cabrieres,  may  resume  their 
pretensions,  ttod  the  exploded  de  la  Bastie  again  be  heard 
with  complacency.  The  hypothesis  of  the  Abbi  had  no 
stronger  props  than  the  parchment  sonnet  and  medal  found 
on  the  skeleton  of  the  wife  of  Hugo  de  Sade,  and  Uie  manu- 
script note  to  the  Virgil  of  Petrarch,  now  In  the  Ambroslan 
library.  If  these  proofs  were  both  incontestable,  the  poetry 
was  written,  the  medal  composed,  cast,  and  deposited  withhi 
the  space  of  twelve  hours :  and  these  deliberate  duties  were 
performed  round  the  carcass  of  one  who  died  of  the  plague, 
and  was  hurried  to  the  grave  on  the  day  of  her  death.  These 
documents,  therefore,  are  too  decisive :  they  prove  not  the 
fact,  but  the  forgery.  Either  the  sonnet  or  the  Vlrgillan 
note  must  be  a  falsification.  The  Abb6  dtes  both  as  inion- 
testably  true ;  the  consequent  deduction  Is  inevitable— they 
are  both  evidently  Iklse.^ 

Secondly,  Laura  wa«  never  married,  and  was  a  haughty 
virgin  rather  than  that  tender  aitd  prudent  wife  who  honoured 
Avignon,  by  making  that  town  the  theatre  of  an  honest 
French  passion,  and  played  off  for  one  and  twenty  years  her 
little  machinery  of  alternate  (hvours  and  refusals  ^  upon  the 
first  poet  of  the  age.  It  wu,  indeed,  rather  too  unfkir  that  a 
female  should  be  made  responsible  for  eleven  children  upon 
the  faith  of  a  misinterpreted  abbreviation,  and  the  decision 


Critical  Euay  on  th*  Llf«  md  Chanetar  of  P*. 
aa  an  Ubiotical  Hjpoihaito  of  Um  AbM  da 


upon 
othar 


t  Sat  An  Htaorical 
trarchi  aad  a 
Bade. 

%  Lilte  of  Baattia.  by  Sir  W.  Farbai,  rol.  U.  p.  lOS. 

3  Mr.  Gibboa  eallad  bta  Mamolrt  "  a  laboar  of  lova  "  {wf  Daetina  and 
F«ll,  chap.  IxK.  naia  1.),  wad  follewtd  him  with  conftdcnca  ami  ilaHjcht. 
The  comuilcr  of  a  tott  valumlmNU  work  mux  take  much  ortttciim 
tnut.     Mr.  Ulbbao  haa  dana  M,  tbaogh  aac  as  laauilj  as 
authors. 

4  Tba  Mmwt  had  bafeia  awakaead  thawwplctoa  af  If r.  Hawct  Walpale. 
Saa  hia  lactar  to  Wanon  la  1763. 

5  **  Par  ca  fwfii  mmnihl*,  ratio  alWmatiTt  da  braan  ct  da  rlmiaun  Man 
mvn*K^,  un«  fvniina  tamira  at  vi(o  atnaaa,  pmdanl  vin^t  ct  un  ant,  la 
nlut  erand  |wMc  d«  ton  st^ela,  tan*  fatra  la  moinilrc  bracha  a  too  hanncur." 
Sum.  (<our  la  Via  da  Petran)n«,  Pr«£ica  anx  Franc.-ti*. 

fi  In  a  dUloaua  w(ih  St.  AucuMln,  Petrarch  h.i«  d««rril'«d  I.aura  aa 
)i«Tinc  A  l>o*l;  nh.iuttcd  with  r«|ieAivd  ^n6«.  Th«  old  cditnr*  ra.'i<l  and 
pnnicd  fertmrh-tkmtlmt ;  bat  M.  Cnt>t>eronier,  librarian  lo  tha  French 
■  176X,  who  taw  tha  MS.  la  Uta  Parte  library,  mada  aa  auoMaiion 


of  a  librarian.  *  It  is,  however,  satlsfhctory  to  think  that  tho 
love  of  Petrarch  was  not  Platonic.  The  happiness  which  he 
prayed  to  possess  but  once  and  for  a  moment  was  surely  not 
of  the  mind',  and  something  so  very  real  as  a  marriage 
project,  with  one  who  has  been  Idly  called  a  shadowy  nymph, 
may  be,  perhaps,  detected  in  at  least  six  placet  of  his  own 
sonnets.  The  love  of  Petrarch  was  neither  Platonic  nor 
poetical :  and  If  In  one  passage  of  his  works  he  calls  it "  amore 
veementeissimo  ma  unico  ed  (mesto,**  he  confesses,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  that  it  was  guilty  and  perverse,  that  it  absorbed 
him  quite,  and  mastered  his  heart. 

In  this  case,  however,  he  was  perhaps  alarmed  for  the  cul- 
pability of  his  wishes ;  for  the  Abb«  de  Sade  himself,  who 
certainly  would  not  have  been  scrupulously  delicate  if  he 
could  have  proved  his  descent  Arom  Petrarch  as  well  as 
Laura,  Is  forced  Into  a  stout  defence  of  his  virtuous  grand- 
mother. As  far  as  relates  to  the  poet,  we  have  no  security 
for  the  innocence,  except  perhaps  in  the  constancy  of  his 
pursuit.  He  assures  us  in  his  epistle  to  posterity,  that,  when 
arrived  at  his  fortieth  jrear,  he  not  only  had  in  horror,  but 
had  lost  all  recollection  and  image  of  any  **  irregularity." 
But  the  birth  of  his  natural  daughter  cannot  be  assigned 
earlier  than  his  thirty-ninth  year;  and  either  the  memory  or 
the  morality  of  the  poet  must  have  failed  him,  when  he  forgot 
or  wu  guilty  of  this  slip.  *  The  weakest  argument  for  the 
purity  of  this  love  has  been  drawn  firom  the  permanence  of 
Its  effects,  which  survlred  the  object  of  his  passion.  The 
reflection  of  M.  de  la  Bastie,  that  virtue  alone  is  capable  of 
making  impreuions  wlikh  death  cannot  eflkoe,  is  one  of  those 
which  every  body  applauds,  and  every  body  finds  not  to  be 
true,  the  moment  he  examines  his  own  breast  or  the  records 
of  human  feeling.*  Such  apophthegms  can  do  nothing  for 
Petrarch  or  for  the  cause  of  morality,  except  with  the  very 
weak  and  the  very  young.  He  that  has  nuuie  even  a  little 
progress  beyond  ignorance  and  pupillage  cannot  be  edified 
with  any  thing  but  truth.  What  is  called  vindicating  the 
honour  of  an  individual  or  a  nation.  Is  the  most  fVitile,  tedious, 
and  uninstructlve  of  all  writing ;  although  it  will  always  meet 
with  more  applause  than  that  sober  criticism,  which  Is  attri- 
buted to  the  malicious  desire  of  reducing  a  great  man  to  the 
common  standard  of  humanity.  It  is,  after  all,  not  unlikely 
that  our  historian  was  right  In  retaining  his  favourite  hypo- 
thetic salvo,  which  secures  the  author,  although  It  scarcely 
saves  the  honour  of  the  still  unknown  mistress  of  Petrarch.  i> 


No.  VL — Prkakch. 
•*  The9  keep  kit  dutlim  Arqmdy  where  kg  dfad.**— Stania  zxxl. 

Petrarch  retired  to  Arqi:^  immediately  on  his  return  firom 
the  unsuccessAil  attempt  to  visit  Urban  V.  at  Rome.  In  the 
year  1370,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  celebrated  visit  to 
Venice  hi  company  with  Francesco  Xovello  da  Carrara,  he 
appears  to  have  passed  the  four  last  years  of  his  life  between 
that  charming  solitude  and  Padua.  For  four  months  previous 
to  his  death  he  was  in  a  state  of  continual  languor,  and  in  the 
morning  of  July  the  19th,  In  the  year  1374,  was  found  dead  in 
his  library  chair  with  his  head  resting  upon  a  book.  The 
chair  is  still  shown  amongst  the  precious  relics  of  Arquk, 

that  "on  lit  at  qa'on  dolt  tin.  Mttvboa  aahamtam.*  Da  Mwla  jotoad  tha 
namaa  at  MaMra.  Boudot  and  Briot  with  M.  Capparenlar.  and.  In  tha  wholo 
dl«cti*tton  on  thlt  fi-bt,  •howad  him«alf  a  downright  titarary  m«ue.  Sea 
Klfie««ianl.  9te.  p.  Vtf>7.  Thomaa  Aquiiws  U  eailed  In  to  tattia  whether  Pa- 
trarch's  mlitiaa  waa  a  dtmal*  maid  ar  a  tmtimvl  wOb, 

7 


-  Picmallan,  qMRia  ladar  tl  dat 
IMI'  immtfiim  turn,  tm  mUla  volio 
N'  a*a«l  qnd  ch'  1'  lal  ana  worral. 


5S.  faanda  giwmm  m  Stmtm  PaMt  <wnefM». 
■w,  AC  ptr.L  pae.  IMI.  adit.  Van.  17M. 


A  **  A  miarta  confbadona  cwl  tlnccra  diada  lanm  accailana  ana  noora 
eadttU  cK"  •!  hf."    llraboMhi,  Storia,  tic.  v.  49'i. 

9  M.  da  Blmnrd,  Baron  da  la  B^ti*.  in  tha  Mtfmolm  de  I'  \rad<<mie  dca 
Invrtiuiont  at  iVllea  Lettm  tct  1710  and  1731.  >a*  alao  KlllCk»Hml,  Ac. 
p.  tXt. 

in  "  .And  if  tha  virtue  or  y-udcnce  of  Lanra  was  inatorah'e,  he  animcd, 
and  mlicht  bonut  of  vnjojmf ,  the  nympli  of  poetry.'  I>rrline  and  Fa'i, 
chap.  Ux.  p.  3V7.  vat  Bill  Bta.    Ptrhapt  iba  if  la  ban  naaaot  for  alUUiv/k. 
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which,  firom  tbm  uninterrupted  veneratioo  that  hn  been 
attached  to  •nrj  thing  relatira  to  this  great  nan  firom  th<i 
momoit  of  his  death  to  the  present  hour,  hare,  it  may  be 
hoped,  a  better  chance  of  authentSdtjr  than  the  Shakspearian 
memorials  of  Stratford-upoa-Avoo. 

Arqui  (for  the  last  syllable  is  accented  in  pronondation, 
although  the  analogy  of  the  English  language  has  been  06- 
serred  in  the  verse)  is  twelve  miles  fhmi  Padua,  and*  about 
three  miles  on  the  right  of  the  high  road  to  Rovigo,  In  the 
bosom  of  the  Eugancan  hills.  After  a  walk  of  twenty  minutes 
across  a  flat  well-wooded  meadow,  you  come  to  a  little  blue 
lake,  clear  but  fathomless,  and  to  the  foot  of  a  succession  of 
acclirities  and  hills,  clothed  with  Tineyards  and  orchards, 
rich  with  fir  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  erery  sunny  fruit 
shrub.  From  the  Innlu  of  the  lake  the  road  winds  into  the 
hills,  and  the  church  of  Arqul  Is  soon  seen  between  a  deft 
where  two  ridges  slope  towards  each  other,  and  nearly  cndose 
the  Tillage.  The  houses  are  scattered  at  taiterrals  on  the 
steep  sides  of  these  summits ;  and  that  of  the  poet  is  on  the 
edge  of  a  little  knoll  orerlookhig  two  descents,  and  command- 
ing a  Tiew,  not  only  of  the  glowing  gardens  in  the  dales 
Immediately  beneath,  but  of  the  wide  plains,  abore  whose  low 
woods  of  mulbery  and  wUlow,  thickened  into  a  dark  mau  by 
festoons  of  Tines,  tall,  single  cypresses,  and  the  spires  of 
towns,  are  seen  In  the  distance,  which  stretches  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Po  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  The  climate  of 
these  Tolcanic  hills  is  warmer,  and  the  vintage  begins  a  week 
sooner  than  in  the  plains  of  Padua.  Petrarch  is  laid,  for  he 
cannot  be  said  to  be  buried.  In  a  sarcophagus  of  red  marble, 
raised  on  four  pilasters  on  an  elcTated  base,  and  presenred 
tnok  an  association  with  meaner  tombs.  It  stands  con- 
spicuously alone,  but  will  be  soon  orershadowed  by  four  lately 
planted  laurels.  Petrarch's  fountain,  for  here  every  thing  is 
Petrarch's*  springs  and  expands  itsdf  beneath  an  artttdal 
arch,  a  little  below  the  church,  and  abounds  plentifVilly,  in 
the  driest  season,  with  that  soft  water  which  was  the  andent 
wealth  of  the  Eugancan  hiUs.  It  would  be  more  attractive, 
were  It  not,  in  some  seasons,  beset  with  hornets  and  wasps. 
No  other  colnddence  could  assimilate  the  tombs  of  Petrarch 
and  Archilochus.  The  reTolutions  of  centuries  have  spared 
these  sequestered  vallejrs,  and  the  only  violence  which  has 
been  oflfeared  to  the  ashes  of  Petrarch  was  prompted,  not  by 
hate,  but  veneration.  An  attempt  was  made  to  rob  the  sar- 
cophagus of  its  treasure,  and  one  of  the  arms  was  stolen  by  a 
Florentine  through  a  rent  which  is  still  visible.  The  injury 
is  not  forgotten,  but  has  served  to  identiiy  the  poet  with  the 
country  where  he  was  bom,  but  where  he  would  not  live.  A 
peasant  boy  of  Arqoil  being  asked  who  Petrarch  was,  replied, 
**  that  the  people  of  the  parsonage  knew  all  about  him,  but 
that  he  only  knew  that  he  was  a  Florentine.'* 

Mr.  Forsyth  1  was  not  quite  correct  in  sajring  that  Petrarch 
never  returned  to  Tuscany  after  he  had  once  quitted  It  when 
a  boy.  It  appears  he  did  pass  through  Florence  on  his  way 
from  Parma  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  in  the  year  1350, 
and  remained  there  long  enough  to  form  some  acquaintance 
with  its  most  distinguished  inhabitants.  A  Florentine  gen- 
tleman, ashamed  of  the  aversion  of  the  poet  for  his  native 
country,  was  eager  to  point  out  this  trivial  error  In  our 
accomplished  traveller,  whom  he  knew  and  respected  for  an 
extraordinary  capadty,  extensive  erudition,  and  refined  taste. 
Joined  to  that  engaging  slmpUdty  of  manners  which  has  been 
so  firequently  recognised  as  the  surest,  though  It  is  certainly 
not  an  indispensable,  trait  of  superior  genius. 

Every  footstep  of  Laura's  lover  has  been  anxiously  traced* 
and  recorded.    The  house  in  which  he  lodged  Is  shown  in 


1  Rcmata,  fte.  on  Italy,  i^  9ft.  iMtc,  fld  adiL 
t  U  Vlta<M  Tmm,  lib.  IIL 

3  Hhtaira  d«  rXcaiUml*  Fnn«al«t  dvpols  l&)t  toaqv-b  170O.  par I'AbM 
dYMTrt.  **  Mais,  anmit*.  vanant  k  ruaea  qufl  a  fait  d«  les  talmt.  J'aarala 
mono*  mmt  l«  boo  taiw  n'Mt  paa  toujowi  c*  qui  daroina  chai  lul."  p.  ISS. 
RoilMa  Mid,  h«  had  aat  diaacad  tala  opfaitan.  **  J*cb  ai  ■!  pa«  chanie^, 
dit-il."  ate  p.  181. 

4  La  Manitra  da  Men  Panaar.  Phflanthn  b  for  Taao,  and  ta^pi  In  tha 
eatwc, "  D«  toos  la^i  baaaz  aqiriu  qaa  I'liallea  iM>n««,  l«  Taue  tat  pent. 
Ctr*  cdui  qui  pcoi*  le  ptas  noblCRMpnt."  But  Bohoun  Mcm«  to  *p*mk  In 
Eodoxiii,  who  cloMa  wi.h  tha  abturd  campanMti :  "  Faite«  ralotr  la  Taoa 
taat  qo'U  vous  pUIra  >  m'an  tlau  pavr  naai  4  Vlrgfim,"  itc. 
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Venice;    The  JnhaWranti  oC  Arene^  In 

andent  ctmUweisj  between  tfadr  dty  and  the 

Andsa,  where  Petrardi  was  carried  when 

and  remained  untQ  hto  seventh  yes 

long  Inscription  the  qwt  where  their 

bom.  A  tablet  has  bees  raised  to  Mm  at 

of  St.  Agatha,  at  the  cathedral, 

of  that  society,  and  was  only 

sepulture  in  thdr  church  by  a,^fir4n  death. 

with  a  bast,  has  been  erected  to  Um  at  Pavia, 

his  havtaig  passed  the  autumn  of  19GB  in  that  dty.  witk 

son-in-law  Brossano.    The  politkal  cosrfltton  mhidk  hm 

ages  preduded  the  Italians  Cram  the  critkism  oC  Uw 

has  concentrated  tiieir  attention  to 

de«l. 
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Na  X.  —  Tamo. 
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**  lujiaee  qfall  kit/be»,  the 
And  BoHtam^  vAosc  rmak  emwff* 


M ^ 

^.—-Stanaa 


Perhaps  the  couplet  In  which  Boflesn 
may  serve  as  wdl  as  any  other  specimen  to  Jostiiy  tke< 
given  of  the  harmony  (^  French  verse:— 

**  A  Malherbe.  i  Racan,  pr^fere  TbCophlle, 
£t  le  clinquant  du  Tasse  i  tout  Tor  de  Virgfle."'— I 


The  biographer  Serassi*.  oat  of  tenderness  to  the 
tion  either  of  the  Italian  or  the  French  poet,  is 
Observe  ttiat  the  satirist  recanted  or 
censure,  and  subsequently  allowed  the  author  of  the 
salem  to  bo  a  **  genius,  sublime,  vast,  and  happily 
the  higher  flights  of  poetry.**    To  thto  we  wfU  aM, 
recantation  is  Cur  firom  sstiifcctory,  when  va 
whole  anecdote  as  reported  by  Olivet.'    The 
nounoed  against  him  by  Bohonrs^  Is  reconled  only  tt» 
conftasion  of  the  critic,  whose  ^Aliiasdite  the  ItalSsn  aute! 
eflbrt  to  discover,  and  would  not,  perhaps,  acospc   Aato 
opposition  which  the  Jerusalem  enooanlered  firom  the 
academy,  who  degraded  Tasso  fkom  all 
Ariosto,  below  Bctiardo  and  Puld,  the  dtsgraee  of 
sldon  must  also  in  some  measure  be  laid  to  the 
Alfonso,  and  the  coiut  of  Ferrara.     For 
the  principal  and  nearly  the  sole  orlgfca  of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt'.  Influenced  by  a  hope  to 
fkvour  of  the  House  of  Este :  an  object  which  he 
attainable  by  exalting  the  reputation  of  a  nsthre  poet  ai 
expense  of  a  rival,  than  apriSBncr  ^  state,    T%e  hopes 
efforts  of  Salviati  must  serve  to  show  the 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  poet's 
will  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  indignation  at 
JaUer.  •    In  fact,  the  antagonist  of  Tasso  wsa  \ 
pointed  in  the  reception  given  to  his  critidsm ;  he 
to  the  court  of  Ferrara,  where,  having 
hdgfaten  hU  claims  to  fkvour,  by  panegyrics  on  the  ftanfly 
his  sovereign^,  he  was  in  turn  abandoned,  airtl  expired 
n^lected  pover^.    The  opposition  of  the 
brought  to  a  close  in  six  years  after  the 
the  controversy ;  and  if  the  academy  owed  its  fbst 
having  almost  opened  with  such  a  paradox*.  It  Is 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  care  of  his  reputation 
rather  than  aggravated  the  Imprisonment  of  the  favored 
The  defence  of  his  father  and  of  hfanseli;  fisr 
Invdved  in  the  censure  of  Salviati,  flMmd  em] 

5  U  Vits,  &e.  nb.  U.  p.  M.  laautt. 
accant  af  tba  B|ipiidHna  af  Hm  Onm 
chap.  stIL  toL  11. 

6  For  nntliar,  and.  It  It  nanad*  daciaiaa  pvaaf,  UmS  ^^Ma  ai 
miifaiMr  >««  than  a  aHaMar  afataSr,  iba  raadar  ia  ivftnad  ia<* 
lUatffatian  af  tba  l^th  CMta  af  ChUa  HanU,- pi«a  Aw  aad  A 


ll 


7  Orxxlant  ftinaM  . . .  dalla  ladl «  Den  Lslitf,  ^ 
adi  dl  Danno  Atfonaa  d*BM».    St*  La  Vila,  Ub.  Ilf. 

«  It  «M  fimndad  bi  1  Mt.  and  tha  < 
or  crtca  ftmtut,  vaa  publidicd  bi  15M. 
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maaj  of  hit  lolltanr  hours,  and  the  captfTe  eoald  have  been 
bat  little  embamsMd  to  reply  to  aocusationi,  where,  amongst 
other  delinqocodes,  he  was  charged  with  inridlooslf  omitting, 
in  bis  comparison  between  France  and  Italy,  to  make  any 
mention  of  the  cupda  of  St.  Maria  del  Flore  at  FlorenceL  1 
The  late  biographer  of  Ariosto  seems  as  if  willing  to  renew 
the  eontrorersy  by  doubting  the  interpretation  of  Tasso's 
self-estimation  s  lelated  In  Serassi's  life  of  the  poet.  But 
Tlraboschi  had  before  laid  that  rlTalry  at  rest>  by  showing, 
that  between  Ariosto  and  Tasso  it  is  not  a  question  of  com- 
parison, but  of  prefitfenoe. 


No.  XL — AftiosTO. 


**  T%e  liKhimimg  tttdfnm  Ario$tal'»  bust. 
The  irtm  arown  qf  tamrtCM  mimidt'd  ieatt.** 

Stansa  xli. 

Before  the  remains  of  Ariosto  were  removed  from  the 
Benedictine  church  to  the  library  of  Ferrara,  his  bust,  which 
surmounted  the  tomb,  wu  struck  by  lightning,  and  a  crown 
of  Iron  laurels  melted  away.  The  event  has  been  recorded 
by  a  writer  of  the  last  century.*  The  transfer  of  these 
sacred  ashes,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1801,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  spectacles  of  the  short-lived  Italian  republic ;  and 
to  consecrate  the  memory  of  the  ceremony,  the  once  fkmous 
(Ulen  Intrepidi  were  revived  and  reformed  into  the  Ariostean 
academy.  The  large  public  place  through  which  the  pro- 
cession paraded  was  then  for  the  first  time  called  Ariosto 
Square.  The  author  of  the  Orlando  is  Jealously  claimed  as 
the  Homer,  not  of  Italy,  but  Ferrara.'  The  mother  of 
Ariosto  was  of  Heggio,  and  the  house  in  which  be  was  bom 
is  careftilly  distinguished  by  a  tablet  with  these  words :  "  Qui 
nacque  Ludovico  Ariosto  11  giomo  8.  di  Settembre  dell*  anno 
U74."  But  the  Ferrarese  make  light  of  the  accident  by  which 
their  poet  was  bom  abroad,  and  claim  him  exclusively  for 
their  own.  They  possess  his  bones,  they  show  his  arm-chair, 
and  his  *"»tt*^*^,  and  his  autographs. 

** Hie  illius  arma, 

'    Hie  cumis  ftiit *' 

The  bouse  where  he  lived,  the  room  where  he  died,  are 
designated  by  his  own  replaiced  memorial*,  and  by  a  recent 
inscription.  The  Ferrarese  are  more  Jealous  of  their  claims 
since  the  animosity  of  Denlna,  arising  ih>m  a  cause  which 
their  apologlsu  mysteriously  hint  is  not  unknown  to  them, 
ventured  to  degrade  their  soil  and  climate  to  a  Boeotian 
incapacity  for  all  spiritual  productions.  A  quarto  volume  has 
been  called  forth  by  the  detraction,  and  this  supplement  to 
Barotti's  Memoirs  of  the  Ulustrious  Ferrarese  has  been  con- 
sidered a  triumphant  reply  to  the  **  Quadro  Storlco  Statis- 
ticodeU' Alto  Italia.'* 


No.  Zn.  —  Akcuvt  Supimtitions  utsncrxxo 

LlOHTNINO. 

**  For  the  Irwc  Imtrd-wrrafA  vfhiek  Olorw  weaves 
Is  qfUutree  mo  boli  ttftJhmder  cleaves?* —StMntSk  zll. 

The  eagle,  the  sea  calf,  the  laurel,  and  the  white  vine,  were 
amongst  the  uiost  ^iproved  preservatives  against  lightning : 
Jupiter  chose  the  first,  Augustus  Cesar  the  second,  and 
Tiberius  never  fSdled  to  wear  a  wreath  of  the  third  when  the 

I  ■*  C«nunl«MC* MmvM  In  tat  U  wkBo ddla raa jMHtma  votaitti eon* 
tnalUautonnonMlM.'*    La  Vlut.  Ub.  III.  pp.  96.  M.  ion.  IL 

t  U  \1ts  di  M.  L.  ArtaiMt  •erittt  daO'  Abil*  GiraUoM  BstnflUdl 
IWtTm.  UL  PL  tcs. 


8m  **  Ulttarteal  ZUimub. 


Ginntor*.  Ac  Vtmn, 
tfottt,"  Ate.  p.  M. 

3  Storia  driU  haHL  Im.  lib.  Ul.  tarn.  vtt.  par.  UL  p.  I  tSO.  aact.  4. 

4  On.  dl  BlaneenI,  ««l.  lU.  p.  178.  cd.  MUano.  ISOt :  IcCtara  al  SIrimt 
Guide  Savini  ArdAtiociiUco,  wU'  Indala  dl  ub  fuioiiiM  eaduto  In  Dmda 
I'araio  I'M. 

.1-  A  ppaMiOTuiu  ammlraMf*  ad  invf tte  apolaititta  dall'  Omra  Ftrrmrrt." 
The  title  wM  line  alvm  hf  Tanw,  and  It  oaoitd  to  tha  conAnion  af  tha 
T*M»lsti,  Ub.  Ui.  pp.  ttt.  S6».    La  Vitt  di  M.  L.  AtU)to»  die. 


sky  threatened  a  thunder-storm.  ^  These  soperstitloos  may 
be  received  without  a  sneer  in  a  country  where  the  magical 
properties  of  the  hasel  twig  have  not  loet  all  their  credit ;  and 
perhaps  the  reader  may  not  be  modi  surprised  to  find  that  a 
commentator  on  Soetonlns  has  taken  upon  himself  gravely 
to  disprove  the  imputed  virtues  of  the  crown  of  Tiberius,  by 
mentioning  that  a  few  years  before  he  wrote  a  laurel  was 
actually  struck  by  li^tning  at  Romei  * 
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Kmaw  that  the  ligkining  sanctifies  below.** ^  Stansa  xU. 

The  Curtian  lake  and  the  Ruminal  fig-tree  in  the  Forum, 
having  been  touched  by  lightning,  were  held  sacred,  and  the 
memory  of  the  accident  was  preserved  by  a  puteai,  or  altar 
resembling  the  mouth  of  a  well,  with  a  little  chapel  covering 
the  cavity  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  thunderbolt.  Bodies 
scathed  and  persons  struck  deed  were  thought  to  be  in- 
corruptible*; and  a  stroke  not  fetal  conferred  perpetual 
dignity  upon  the  man  so  distinguished  by  heaven.  >* 

Those  killed  by  lightning  were  wrapped  in  a  white  garment, 
and  buried  where  they  fell.  The  superstition  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  wor^ippers  of  Jupiter:  the  Lombards  believed 
in  the  omens  ftimished  by  lightning ;  and  a  Christian  priest 
confesses  that,  by  a  dUboUcal  skill  in  interpreting  thunder,  a 
seer  foretold  to  Agilnlf,  duke  of  Turin,  an  event  which  came 
to  pass,  and  gave  him  a  queen  and  a  crown."  There  was, 
however,  something  equivocal  hi  this  sign,  which  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Rome  did  not  always  consider  propitious ;  and, 
as  the  fears  are  likely  to  last  longer  than  the  consolations  of 
superstition,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Bomans  of  the  age  of 
Leo  X.  should  have  been  so  much  terrified  at  some  mis- 
interpreted storms  as  to  require  the  exhortations  of  a  sdiolar, 
who  arrayed  all  the  learning  on  thunder  and  U^tning  to 
prove  the  omen  fevourable ;  beginning  with  the  flash  which 
strack  the  walls  of  Velitrsi,  and  including  that  which  played 
upon  a  gate  at  Florence,  and  ibretold  the  pontificate  of  one 
ofitodtUens." 


No.  XIY.  —  Thx  Tsvus  op  Mkoicu. 
**  Tkere,  too,  the  Ooddess  loots  te  stome.**^  Stansa  xlix. 

The  view  of  the  Venus  of  Medids  instantly  suggests  the 
lines  in  the  Seasons^  and  the  comparison  of  the  object  with 
the  description  proves,  not  only  the  correctness  of  the  por- 
trait, but  the  peculiar  turn  of  thought,  and.  If  the  term  may 
be  used,  the  sexual  imagination  of  the  descriptive  poet.  The 
same  condusion  may  be  deduced  from  another  hint  In  the 
same  efdsode  of  Musldora{  Ibr  Thomson's  notion  of  the 
privileges  of  favoured  love  must  have  been  dther  very  primi- 
tive, or  rather  deficient  in  delicacy,  when  he  made  his  grateftil 
nymph  inform  her  discreet  Damon  that  in  some  happier 
moment  he  might  periiaps  be  the  companion  of  her  bath : — 

'  **  The  time  may  come  you  need  not  fly.'* 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  anecdote  told  in  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  We  will  not  leave  the  Florentine  gallery 
without  a  word  on  the  JVketter.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
character  of  that  disputed  statue  should  not  be  entirdy  de- 
cided, at  least  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  seen  a  sar- 
cophagus In  the  vestibule  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  without 

6  *■  Parra  lad  ipta  mlhl,  lad  nmlll  abnasia,  lad  nan 

Sordlda,  pana  aaaiad  taoMn  mn  domtM.' 

T  Pltai.  Nat.  HIM.  lib.  IL  cap.  M.  CalnaaUa,  lib.  x.  BmaWm.  «•  VH. 
Aoipiat.  cap.  se.  et  In  VU.  Tlbartl,  cap.  Ixlx. 

8  Nata  t.  p.  409.  adit.  Lnfd.  Bat.  1667. 

9  VkL  J.  C.  BoUancar,  da  Tatm  Macn  al  Pnlainib.  lib.  v.  cv*  sL 
10 

Plat.  Stympot.  vA.  J.  C.  Ball«ii|.  ut  tap. 

1 1  PiuU  DtMoni  da  GaMlt  La^ebard.  lib.  Ul.  eap.  tie. 

IV  I.  p.  Valetianl  da  fulminam  tlcntticattaniby*  declamatla,  an.  GniT. 
Antlq.  Ram.  tam.  «.  p.  MS.  Tba  ifarlimailan  !■  aidfiad  to  Jnllan  tf 
Madicla. 
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Oiiti€  niMnaaitfiif  mnfMit  irri,  iOu  ami  its  3^  rtftSirmt. 
X.  !*Tnipat.  vUU  J.  C.  Ball«m.  ut  tap. 
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the  walls,  at  Borne,  where  the  whole  group  of  the  Odde  of 
Martyas  U  leen  in  tolerable  preterratioa ;  and  the  Sqrthian 
slave  whetting  the  knife  is  represented  exactly  in  the  same 
position  as  this  celebrated  masterpiece.  The  slave  is  not 
naked ;  but  it  is  easier  to  get  rid  of  this  dUBcultj  than  to 
suppose  the  knife  in  the  hand  of  the  Florentine  statue  an 
Instrument  for  sharing,  which  it  must  be.  If,  as  Lansi  siqi- 
poses,  the  man  Is  no  other  than  the  barber  of  Julius  Cssar. 
Winkelmann,  illustrating  a  bas-relief  of  the  same  suhiect, 
follows  the  opinion  of  Leonard  AgostinI,  and  his  authoritj 
might  have  been  thought  omclusiTe,  even  if  the  resemblance 
did  not  strike  the  most  careless  observer.*  Amongst  the 
bronses  of  the  same  princely  collection  is  still  to  be  seen  the 
inscribed  tablet  copied  and  commented  upon  bjr  Mr.  Gibbon.* 
Our  historian  found  some  difficulties,  but  did  not  desist  fVom 
his  illustration :  be  might  be  vexed  to  hear  that  his  criticism 
has  been  thrown  away  on  an  inscription  now  generally  reoog- 
nised  to  be  a  forgery. 


No.  XV.  — Maoamb  dk  Stakl. 

**  In  Santa  Croce's  koty  prednett  lie.**  —  Stanza  liv. 

Tills  name  will  recall  the  memory,  not  only  of  those  whose 
tombs  have  raised  the  Santa  Croce  into  the  centre  of  pilgrim- 
age,  the  Mecca  of  Italy,  but  of  her  whose  eloquence  was 
poured  over  the  illustrious  ashes,  and  whose  voice  Is  now  as 
mute  as  those  she  sung.  Corinna  Is  no  more ;  and  with  her 
should  expire  the  fear,  the  flattery,  and  the  envy,  which 
threw  too  '***«""g  or  too  dark  a  doud  round  the  march  of 
genius,  and  forbad  the  steady  gate  of  disinterested  criticism. 
We  have  her  picture  embellished  or  distorted,  as  friendship 
or  detraction  has  hdd  the  pendl :  the  impartial  portrait  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  Ihnn  a  contemporary.  The  immediate 
voice  of  her  survivors  will,  it  is  probable,  be  fisr  from  aflbrd- 
Ing  a  Just  estimate  of  her  singular  c^Mclty.  The  gallantry, 
the  love  of  wonder,  and  the  hope  of  associated  &me,  which 
blunted  the  edge  of  censure,  must  cease  to  exist. — The  dead 
have  no  sex  ;  they  can  surprise  by  no  new  miracles  ;  they 
can  confer  no  privilege  :  Corinna  has  ceased  to  be  a  woman 
—she  is  only  an  author :  and  it  may  be  foreseen  that  many 
will  repay  themselves  for  former  complaisance,  by  a  severity 
to  which  the  extravagance  of  previous  praises  may  perhaps 
give  the  colour  of  truth.  The  latest  posterity,  for  to  the 
latest  posterity  they  will  assuredly  descend,  wHl  hare  to  pro- 
nounce upon  her  various  productions ;  and  the  longer  the 
vista  through  which  they  Are  seen,  the  more  accurately 
minute  will  be  the  object,  tlw  more  certain  the  justice,  of  the 
decision.  She  will  enter  into  that  existence  in  which  the 
great  writers  of  all  ages  and  nations  are,  as  It  were,  associated 
in  a  world  of  their  own,  and,  from  that  superior  sphere,  shed 
their  eternal  influence  for  the  control  and  consolation  of 
mankind.  But  the  individual  will  gradually  disappear  as  the 
author  is  more  distinctly  seen :  some  one,  therefore,  of  all 
those  whom  the  charms  of  involuntary  wit,  and  of  easy  hos- 
pitality, attracted  within  the  friendly  circles  of  Coppet,  should 
rescue  from  oblivion  those  virtues  which,  although  they  are 
said  to  love  the  shade,  are,  in  Cut,  more  &w|uently  chilled 
than  excited  by  the  domestic  cares  of  private  life.  Some  one 
should  be  fotmd  to  portray  the  unaiTected  graces  with  which 
she  adorned  those  dearer  relationships,  the  performance  of 
whose  duties  is  rather  discovered  amongst  the  interior  secrets, 
than  seen  in  the  outward  management,  of  family  intercourse ; 
and  which,  indeed,  it  requires  the  delicacy  of  genuine  aflfec- 
tion  to  qualify  for  the  eye  of  an  indifferent  spectator.  Some 
one  should  be  found,  not  to  celebrate,  but  to  describe,  the 
amiable  mistress  of  an  open  mansion,  the  centre  of  a  society 

1  8m  Monim.  AnI.  Incd.  par.  1.  cap.  xtH.  b.  xlil.  pag.  60. ;  and  Stoiia 
dall,  Artl,  &c.  Ub.  sL  cap.  1.  vaau  U.  paff.  3U.  not.  B. 

t  Namlna  ic*nUaqa«  Antlqmt  Italia,  p.  SOI.  adit.  act. 

3  The  free  cxprmion  of  ttteir  htmnt  •mtinienta  nirvivtd  th«(r  lilienic*. 
Titius,  the  fricml  nf  Antonv,  pmcntcd  ihcm  with  gumvt  in  ihc  thr^trc  of 
Pomp«y.  The*  did  not  uilter  the  hnlli^ncv  of  the  ft^wctacl*  to  r(t'..c*  t'mm 
tbcir  memory  that  the  man  who  Airnulicd  them  with  the  entctuuinicnt 
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of  the  ambition  and  the  acts  of  pobUe  rivalry, 
only  to  give  fresh  animation  to 
mother  tenderly  afllwrttonsre  and  tenderly 
nnboundedly  goneroos,  but  still 
patroneu  of  all  distress,  cannot  be  forgotten  by 
she  cherishedL  and  protected,  i 
moomed  the  most  where  she  wi 
the  SOTTows  of  very  many  friends,  and 
be  oflbred  the  disinterested  regret  of  a 
the  subllmer  scenes  of  the  Leman  lake, 
satisfoction  frtMn  CTntgmp*nting  the 
Incomparable  Corinna. 


Na  XYL — Alfikki. 


**  Arrrrnosr 
JngeioX  AifienU  bona.'*. 


liv. 


Alfleri  Is  the  great  name  of  this  i^.  The  ftiHsms, 
out  waiting  for  the  hundred  years,  consider  him  aa  **  a 
good  io  Law."— His  memory  is  the  more  dear  to 
because  he  Is  the  bard  of  freedom  ;  and  1 
tragedies  can  receive  no  countenance  from  any  of  tbcir  i 
reigns.  They  are  but  very  seldom,  and  but  very  few 
them,  allowed  to  be  acted.  It  was  observed  by  Qoera. 
nowhere  were  the  true  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
so  clearly  shown  as  at  the  theatre.'  In  the  antoma  of  ISlC, 
a  cdebrated  Improvisatore  exhibited  his  talents  at  the 
house  of  Milan.  The  reedhag  of  the  tfaeeee  hamleil  fa 
the  sol^ects  of  his  poetry  was  received  by  a  very  i 
audience,  for  the  most  part  In  silence,  or  with  lai^ter  ; 
when  the  assistant,  unfolding  one  ofthe  papers,  exclaimed  7W 
apolkeota  qf  Victor  A(fleri,  the  whole  theatre  bunt 
shout,  and  the  applause  was  cootinned  for 
The  lot  did  not  fidl  on  Alfleri ;  and  the  Signer  Sgriod  hml  to 
pour  forth  his  extemporary  common-plaoes  on  the  i 
ment  of  Algiers.  The  choice,  indeed,  is  not  left  to 
quite  so  much  as  might  be  thought  tnm  a  flrst  view  of  thn 
ceremony ;  and  the  police  not  only  takes  care  to  look  at  tke 
papers  befordiand,  but,  in  case  of  any  pradantial  after- 
thought,  steps  in  to  correct  the  K""itiwts  of 
proposals  for  deiiying  Alfleri  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  the  rather  because  it  wai 
would  be  no  opportunity  of  carrying  tt  into 


No.  JLYIL, MaCRIATXLLL 

**  Hen  MaekkneOfs  earth  retmm'd  l» 


The  aflbctatlon  of  simpUdty  in  sqNilchral 
which  so  often  leaves  us  uncertain  whether  the 
before  us  is  an  actual  depodtory,  or  a  cenotaph,  or  n  ^ 
memorial  not  of  death  but  life,  has  given  to  the  tomb  of 
chiavelli  no  information  as  to  the  place  or  time  of  the  fairCbi 
or  death,  the  age  or  parentage,  ofthe  fc*— <*-<«« 

TANTO  NOXIXI  IfTLLTM  PAE  KLOOIVM 
NICCOI^VS  IBACaUVILU. 


There  seems  at  least  no  reason  why  the 

have  been  put  above  the  sentence  whida  alludes  to  it. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  pr^odlcea  which 
passed  the  name  of  Macblavdli  into  an  epithet  proverbial  of 
iniquity  exist  no  longer  at  Florence.    His 
secuted,  as  his  life  had  been,  for  an  attadunent  to 


had  mofdarad  die 
The  men! 


arPonpay 
of  a 


thaydraeahiM 
lace. 


mnmf.    Evan  the  raldian  ti  die'triamtrln  lotaed  in  Am  r 


citizeiw,  hy  ■haatiim  remd  the  chariali  of  

pmMTihiHl  ihHr  tiTmhen.IV  GrmMriiif  am 4t  OmiUa  dmm Mmmnim 

a  »%« inc  worth  a  rcemd,  wore  It  iHMhinc  bat  a  (ood  pan.    ffcTv^ll 

rail  flimt.  lih.  U.  cap.  Uxls.  iMff.  78.  adlc  EUcrlr.  It39.      IbM.  ii»"~al 

cap.  lzx«iL] 
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tacoiDiMtlbla  with  the  a«w  system  of  despotism  which  suc- 
ceeded the  fldl  of  the  free  goreraments  of  Italy.  He  was  put 
to  the  torture  for  being  a  **  libertine,"  that  Is,  for  wishing  to 
restore  the  republic  of  Florence  ;  and  such  are  the  undying 
eObrts  of  those  who  are  Interested  in  the  penrerslon,  not 
only  of  the  nature  of  acdoos,  bat  the  meaning  of  words,  that 
what  was  oooe  patrtoHtim,  has  by  degrees  come  to  signify 
dtbamek.  We  haye  ourselyes  outlived  the  old  meaning  of 
**  liberality,"  which  is  now  another  word  for  treason  in  one 
country  and  for  infatuation  In  all.  It  seems  to  hare  been  a 
strange  mistake  to  accuse  the  author  of  '*  The  Prince,"  as 
being  a  pander  to  tyranny ;  and  to  think  that  the  Inquisition 
would  condemn  his  work  for  such  a'  delinquency.  The  fact 
is,  that  Machiarelll,  as  b  usual  with  those  against  whom  no 
crime  can  be  proved,  was  suspected  of  and  charged  with 
atheism ;  and  the  first  and  last  most  violent  opposers  of 
**  The  Prince  '*  were  both  Jesuits,  one  of  whom  persuaded 
the  Inquisition  **  benchd  fosse  tardo,*'  to  prohibit  the  treatise, 
and  the  other  quaUAed  the  secretary  of  the  Horentine  re- 
public  as  no  better  than  a  fool.  The  fkther  Possevin  was 
proved  never  to  have  read  the  book,  and  the  lather  Lucche- 
sini  not  to  have  understood  it.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  such 
critics  must  have  objected  not  to  the  slavery  of  the  doctrines, 
but  to  the  supposed  tendency  of  a  lesson  which  shows  how 
distinct  are  the  Interests  of  a  monarch  from  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  The  Jesuits  are  re-established  in  Italy,  and  the 
last  chapter  of  **  The  Prince  "  may  again  call  forth  a  par- 
ticular reftitation  from  those  who  are  employed  once  more  in 
moulding  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  so  as  to  receive 
the  impressions  of  despotism.  The  chapter  bears  for  title, 
**  Esortaxione  a  liberare  la  Italia  dal  Uarbarl,"  and  concludes 
with  a  libertine  excitement  to  the  Hiture  redemption  of  Italy. 
'*  Non  si  deve  adunque  lasciar  passare  questa  occaslooe, 
acciocchd  la  Italia  vegga  dopo  tantu  tempo  apparire  un  suo 
redentore.  Nd  posso  esprimere  con  qual  amore  ei  fusse 
ricevuto  in  tutte  quelle  provincie,  che  hanno  patito  per 
queste  illuvioni  esteme,  con  qual  sete  di  vendetta,  con  che 
ostinata  fcde,  con  che  lacrlme.  Quail  porta  se  11  serrere- 
beno  ?  Quali  popoU  11  negherebbono  la  obbedienia  ?  Quale 
Italiano  U  negherebbe  Tossequio  ?  ao  oondno  puzxa  quisto 

BAtaiBO  OOXINIO."  1 


No.  XVm.— Dahtk. 
**  UmgraUfiU  Florence  t  DamU  tleept  qfar"  —  Stansa  Ivil. 

Dante  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1X1.  He  fought 
in  two  battles,  was  fourteen  times  ambassador,  and  once 
prior  of  the  repobUc.  When  the  party  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
triumphed  over  the  Blanchi,  he  was  absent  on  an  embassy 
to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  and  was  condemned  to  two  years' 
banishment,  and  to  a  fine  of  8000  lire ;  on  the  non-payment  of 
which  he  was  forther  punished  by  the  sequestration  of  all 
his  property.  The  republic,  however,  was  not  content  with 
this  satlsfsction,  for  in  1773  was  discovered  in  the  archives  at 
Florence  a  sentence  In  which  Dante  Is  the  eleventh  of  a  list 
of  fifteen  condemned  in  130S  to  be  burnt  fUn ;  Talis  per- 
weniene  igme  eombvralur  tie  quod  moriatur.  The  pretext 
for  this  Judgment  was  a  proof  of  tmfair  barter,  extortions,  and 
illicit  gains.  Baraeteriantm  imiquarumt  extorsionum,  et 
ilitcitomm  luerorum  >,  and  with  such  an  accusation  It  Is  not 
strange  that  Dante  should  have  always  protested  his  inno- 
cence, and  the  injustice  of  his  fellow-citisens.  His  appeal  to 
Florence  was  accompanied  by  another  to  the  Emperor 
Henry ;  and  the  death  of  that  sovereign  In  1313  was  the  signal 
for  a  sentence  of  irrevocable  banishment.    He  had  before 


&e.  eon  Im  prtfazlon*  •  It  not* 
IT*  •  r  Mam*  •  oanfuuzlofM 
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lingered  near  Tuscany  with  hopes  of  recall ;  then  travelled 
into  the  north  of  Italy,  where  Verona  had  to  boast  of  his 
longest  residence ;  and  he  finally  settled  at  Ravenna,  which 
was  his  ordinary  but  not  constant  abode  until  his  death.  The 
reftisal  of  the  Venctlani  to  grant  him  a  public  audience,  on 
the  part  of  Guido  N(»vdlo  da  Polenta,  his  protector,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  this  event,  which  hap- 
pened in  13S1.  He  was  burled  (**  In  sacra  minorum  sede  ") 
at  Ravenna,  In  a  handsometomb,  which  was  erected  liy  Guido, 
restored  by  Bernardo  Bembo  in  1483,  pnetor  for  that  re- 
public which  had  reAised  to  hear  him,  again  restored  by 
Cardinal  Corsi,  in  lOi,  and  replaced  by  a  more  magnificent 
sepulchre,  constructed  in  1780  at  the  expense  of  the  Cardinal 
Luigl  Valenti  Gonxaga.  The  oifence  or  misfortune  of 
Dante  was  an  attachment  to  a  defeated  party,  and,  as  his 
least  favourable  biographers  allege  against  him,  too  great  a 
freedom  of  speech  and  haughtiness  of  manner.  But  the  next 
age  paid  honours  almost  divine  to  the  exile.  The  Moren- 
tines,  having  in  vain  and  frequently  attempted  to  recover  his 
body,  crowned  his  image  in  a  church  \  and  his  picture  is 
still  one  of  the  idols  of  their  cathedral.  They  strudi  medals/- 
they  raised  statues  to  hfan.  The  cities  of  Italy,  not  being 
able  to  dispute  about  his  own  birth,  contended  for  that  of  his 
great  poem,  and  the  Florentines  thought  it  for  their  honour 
to  prove  that  he  had  finished  the  seventh  Canto  before  they 
drove  him  from  his  native  dty.  Fifty-one  years  after  his 
death,  they  endowed  a  professorial  chair  for  the  expounding 
of  his  verses,  and  Boocaedo  was  appointed  to  this  patriotic 
employment.  The  example  was  imitated  by  Bologna  and 
Pisa ;  and  the  commentators.  If  they  performed  but  little 
service  to  literature,  augmented  the  veneration  which  beheld 
a  sacred  or  moral  allegory  in  all  the  images  of  his  mystic 
muse.  His  birth  and  his  infancy  were  discovered  to  have 
been  distinguished  above  those  of  ordinary  men :  the  author 
cf  the  Decameron,  his  earliest  biogr^;>her,  relates  that  his 
mother  was  warned  in  a  dream  of  the  Importance  of  her 
pregnancy ;  and  It  was  found,  by  others,  that  at  ten  years  of 
age  he  had  manifested  his  precocious  passion  for  that  wisdom 
or  theology,  which,  under  the  name  of  Beatrice,  had  been 
mistaken  for  a  substantial  mistress.  When  the  Divine  Co- 
medy had  been  recognised  as  a  mere  mortal  production,  and 
at  the  distance  of  two  centuries,  when  criticism  and  compe- 
tition had  sobered  the  Judgment  of  the  Italians,  Dante  was 
seriously  declared  superior  to  Homer «,  and  though  the 
preference  appeared  to  some  casuists  "  an  heretical  blas- 
phemy worthy  of  the  fiames,'*  the  contest  was  vigorously 
maintained  for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  later  times  it  was 
made  a  question  whkh  of  the  Lords  of  Verona  could  boast 
of  having  patronised  him  *,  and  the  Jealous  scepticism  of  one 
writer  would  not  allow  Ravemw  the  undoubted  possession 
of  his  bones.  Even  the  critical  Tlraboscht  was  Inclined  to 
believe  that  the  poet  had  foreseen  and  foretold  one  of  the 
discoveries  of  Galileo.  —  Like  the  great  originals  of  other 
nations,  his  popularity  has  not  always  maintained  the  same 
level.  The  last  age  seemed  inclined  to  undervalue  him  as  a 
model  and  a  study:  and  BettlnelU  one  day  rebuked  his  pupil 
Monti,  for  poring  over  the  harsh  and  obsolete  extravagances 
of  the  Commedla.  The  present  generation  having  recovered 
from  the  Gallic  Idolatries  of  Cesarotti.  has  returned  to  the 
ancient  worship,  and  the  Damteggiare  of  the  northern 
Italians  is  thought  even  taidlscreet  by  the  more  moderate 
Tuscans, 

There  Is  still  much  curious  information  relative  to  the 
life  and  writings  of  this  great  poet,  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
collected  even  by  the  Italians ;  but  the  celebrated  Ugo 
Foscolo  meditates  to  supply  this  defect,  and  It  Is  not  to  be 
regretted  that  this  national  work  has  been  reserved  for  one 
so  devoted  to  his  country  and  the  cause  of  truth. 


3  fSo  niatai  FlciiM,  b«t : 
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Ko.  "yTV.  —  Tomb  or  thx  Scirxos. 

**  LaeSeinio,bmnedbiftkempbrmidiMtgMkores 
rkm/aettom,  i»  tkeir  wane  than  cwtf  war, 
Prweribtd,"  4« —  SUiua  IrU. 

The  elder  Sdpio  Aftlaunu  had  a  tomb  if  he  was  not 
buried  at  Liternum,  whither  he  had  retired  to  Tduntary 
banishment.  This  tomb  was  near  the  lea^hore,  and  the 
story  of  an  bucriptioa  opoa  it,  Ingrata  Patria,  haring  siren 
a  name  to  a  modem  tower,  ia,  if  not  true,  an  agreeable  fiction. 
If  he  was  not  burled,  he  certahilr  llred  there.  ^ 

In  cost  angusU  e  loUtaria  rilla 

Kra  *1  grami*  uomo  che  d'  Africa  s*  appella 

Percht  prima  col  ferro  al  TiTo  aprilla.  * 

Ingratitude  is  generally  supposed  the  vice  peculiar  to  re- 
publics ;  and  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  tliat  for  one  instance 
of  popular  Inoonstancy,  we  hare  a  hundred  examples  of  the 
lUl  of  courtly  (hrouritcs.  Besides,  a  people  haye  often  re- 
pented—  a  monarch  seldom  or  never.  Leering  apart  many 
fsmiliar  proob  of  this  fact,  a  short  story  may  show  the  dillfer- 
ence  between  eren  au  aristocracy  and  the  multitude. 

Vettor  Pisani,  baring  been  defeated  in  1354,  at  Portolongo, 
and  many  years  afterwards  in  the  more  decisire  acdon  of 
Pola,  by  the  Genoese,  was  recalled  by  the  Venetian  goreni- 
ment,  and  thrown  Into  chains.  The  Arrogadori  proposed  to 
behead  him,  but  the  supreme  tribunal  was  content  with  the 
sentence  of  Imprisonment.  Whilst  Pisani  was  sulTering  this 
unmerUed  disgrace,  Chiosa.  in  the  ridnity  of  the  capital*, 
was,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Sigmar  qfPadMo,  deUrered  bate 
the  hands  of  Pietro  Doria.  At  the  intelligence  of  that  dis- 
aster, the  great  belt  of  St.  Mark's  tower  tolled  to  arms,  and 
the  people  and  the  soldiery  of  the  galleys  were  summoned  to 
the  repulse  of  the  ^>proaching  enemy :  but  they  protested 
they  would  not  more  a  step,  unless  Pisani  were  liberated  and 
placed  at  their  head.  The  great  council  was  Instantly  as- 
scinbled :  the  prisoner  was  called  before  them,  and  the  Doge, 
Andrea  Contarini,  informed  him  of  the  demands  of  the 
people,  and  the  necessities  of  the  state,  whose  only  hope  of 
safety  was  reposed  in  his  eflbrts,  and  who  implored  him  to 
forget  the  faKUgnities  he  had  endured  in  her  serrlce,  **  I  have 
sutMnitted,**  replied  the  magnanimous  republican,  **  I  hare 
submitted  to  your  deliberations  without  complaint ;  I  have 
supported  patiently  the  pains  of  Imprisonment,  for  they  were 
inflicted  at  your  command ;  this  Is  no  time  to  Inquire  whether 
I  deserred  them— the  good  of  the  republic  may  hare  seemed 
to  require  It,  and  that  which  the  republic  resolves  is  always 
resolved  wisely.  Behold  me  ready  to  Uy  down  my  life  for 
the  preservation  of  my  country."  Pisani  was  appointed 
generalissimo,  and  by  his  exertions,  in  couJunctlon  with 
those  of  Carlo  Zeno,  the  Venetians  soon  recovered  the 
ascmdeney  over  their  maritime  rivals. 

The  Italian  communities  were  no  less  m^ust  to  their 
dtlscns  than  the  Greek  republics.  Liberty,  both  with  the 
one  and  the  other,  seems  to  have  been  a  national,  not  an  in- 
dividual object:  and,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  equaUtf 
b^fttre  Ike  laws,  which  an  ancient  Greek  writer  <  Considered 
the  great  distinctive  mark  between  his  countrymen  and  the 
barbarians,  the  mutual  righu  of  feUow-dtUens  seem  never 
to  have  been  the  prtndpal  scope  of  the  old  dcmocrades. 
The  world  may  have  not  yet  seen  an  essay  by  the  author  of 
the  Italian  Republics,  In  which  the  distinction  between  the 
liberty  of  former  states,  and  the  tigniflcation  attached  to 
that  word  by  the  happier  constitution  of  England,  is  ingeni- 
ously developed.  The  Italians,  however,  when  they  had 
ceased  to  be  tne,  still  looked  back  with  a  sigh  upon  those 
times  of  turbulence,  when  every  dUsen  might  rise  to  a  share 
of  sovereign  power,  and  have  never  been  taught  flilly  to  ap- 
preciate the  repose  of  a  monarchy.    Sperone  Speroni,  when 

Utt  nnJSn '  ihi-Si  hU  h«  «M  bawd  «  Uwn«in.  eihm  M  Horn*. 
lUd.  caiwW.  . 
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II.  Duke  of 
•*  which  was  preferable,  the  lepobUc 
perfect  and  not  durable,  or  the  less 
to  change,**  replied,  **  that  our 
by  its  quality,  not  by  its  duratioo ; 
live  for  one  day  like  a  man,  than  ft 
brute,  a  stod^  or  a  stooo.*'    This 
tm^mtfkemt  answer,  down  to  the 
tnde.» 


dayioT 


No.  XX. PBTEAECH't   CaOWST. 

-itad 
Wkkk  Petrareki's  lamrwaU  brow 
Upom  ajar  amdfintigm  mH 


The  Florentfaies  did  not  take  the  oppertanily  of 

short  visit  to  their  dty  In  13S0  to  revoke  the 

confiscated  the  property  of  his  bCher,  who  had  ^ 

shortly  after  the  exile  of  Dante.    His  crowa  did 

them ;  but  when  in  the  next  year  they  were  in 

assistance  in  the  fonnadon  of  their  university,  they 

of  thdr  liUustice,  and  Boocacdo  was  sent  to  Pkdna  tio 

the  laureate  to  eondude  his  wanderings  In  the  boeoea  of  has 

native  country,  where  he  might  finish  his  immertmi  4frwem, 

and  cqjoy,  with  his  recovered  possessions,  the  iitaeaB  of  all 

dasses  of  his  fdlow.<itixens.    They  gave  him  the  efdoai  of 

the  book  and  the  sdence  he  might  comkscend  to 

they  called  him  the  giory  of  his  country,  who 

who  would  be  dearer  to  them ;  and  they  added,  that  if 

was  any  thing  unpteasing  In  thdr  letter,  he  on^t  to 

amongst  them,  were  it  only  to  correct  their  style.*  ~ 

seemed  at  first  to  listen  to  the  flattery  and  to  the 

of  his  friend,  but  he  did  not  return  to  Florence,  and  ^ 

a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Laura  and  the  shadea  at  Vam- 

duse. 


No.  XXL — Boccaccio. 
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Boocacdo  was  buried  in  the  drarch  of  SLUkhael  and 
James,  at  CertaMo,  a  small  town  in  the  VaUelsa, 
by  some  supposed  the  plaoe  of  his  biith.    There  he 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  eonrae  of  labor  loos 
which  shortened  his  exlsteoce;  and  ther 
have  been  secure,  if  not  of  honour,  at  least  of 
the  ** hyena  bigots'*  of  Certaldo  tore  up  the 
Boccncdo,  and  elected  It  tnm  the  hoty  ptedncto  of 
lOchael  and  St.  James.  The  occasion,  and,  it  may  be 
the  excuse,  for  this  i^ieetmcnt  was  the  making  of  a 
for  the  church;  but  the  foot  is,  that  the 
taken  up  and  thrown  aside  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Ignorance  may  share  the  sin  with  bigotry.    It 
painibl  to  relate  sndi  an  exception  to  the  devotfan  of 
Italians  tar  thdr  great  names,  could  it  not  be 
by  a  trait  more  honourably  confomable  to  the 
raster  of  the  nation.    The  prindpal  person  of  the 
the  last  branch  of  the  house  of  Medids,  aflbrded  that 
taction  to  the  memory  of  the  basulted  dead  which 
ancestors  had  dispensed  upon  all  eontemporaiy 
Bfarchioness  Lensoni  rescued  the  tombetone  of 
frt>m  the  neglect  in  which  it  had  some  tfane  lain, 
for  it  an  honourable  devatioa  in  her  own  mansion 
done  more :  the  house  in  iriiich  the  poet  lived  has 
little  respected  as  his  tomb,  and  is  felling  to  ruin 
bead  of  one  IndUferent  to  the  name  of  Its  former 
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emulitt  of  two  or  throe  Uttlo  chambers,  and  a  low  tower,  on 
which  Cosmo  II.  affixed  an  inscription.  This  house  she 
has  taken  measures  to  purchase,  and  proposes  to  derote  to  it 
that  care  and  consideration  which  are  attached  to  the  cradle 
and  to  the  roof  of  genius. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Boc- 
caccio i  but  the  man  who  exhausted  his  little  pj^rlmony  in  the 
acquirement  of  learning,  who  was  amongst  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  to  allure  the  science  and  the  poetry  of  Greece  co  the 
bosom  of  Italy ;  —  who  not  only  inrented  a  new  style,  but 
founded,  or  certainly  fixed,  a  new  language ;  who,  besides 
the  esteem  of  erery  polite  court  of  Europe,  was  tlunight 
worthy  of  employment  by  the  predominant  republic  of  his 
own  country,  and,  what  is  more,  of  the  friendship  of  Pe- 
trarch, who  liTcd  the  life  of  a  philosopher  and  a  fkveraan,  and 
who  died  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,— such  a  man  might 
hare  found  more  consideration  than  he  has  met  with  from  the 
priest  of  Certaldo,  and  from  a  late  English  traveller,  who 
strikes  off  his  portrait  as  an  odious,  contemptible,  licentious 
writer,  whose  impure  remains  should  be  suffered  to  rot  with- 
out a  record.  >  That  English  traTcUer,  unfortunately  for 
those  who  hare  to  deplore  the  lou  of  a  rery  amiable  person, 
b  beyond  all  criticism  ;  but  the  mortality  which  did  not  pro- 
tect Boocacdo  from  Mr.  Eustace,  must  not  defend  Mr. 
Eustace  from  the  Impartial  Judgment  of  his  successors. 
Death  may  canoolse  his  Tirtues,  not  his  errors ;  and  It  may  be 
modesUy  pronounced  that  he  transgressed,  not  only  as  an 
author,  but  as  a  man,  when  he  OToked  the  shade  of  Boc- 
caccio in  company  with  that  of  Aretine,  amidst  the  sepulchres 
of  Santa  Crooe,  merdy  to  dismiss  it  with  indignity.    As  ikr 

as  respects 

**l\  flagello  de'  Frincipi, 
n  divin  Pletro  Aretiuo,'' 

It  is  of  little  import  what  censure  is  passed  upon  a  coxcomb 
who  owes  his  present  existence  to  the  abore  burlesque  cha- 
racter glTcn  to  him  by  the  poet,  whose  amber  has  preserred 
many  other  grabs  and  worms :  but  to  classify  Boccaccio  with 
such  a  peraon,  and  to  excommunicate  his  very  ashes,  must  of 
itself  make  us  doubt  of  the  qualification  of  the  clauical 
tourist  for  writing  upon  Italian,  or.  Indeed,  upon  any  other 
Utcrature ;  for  ignorance  on  one  point  may  incapacitate  an 
author  merely  for  that  particular  topic,  but  subjection  to  a 
professional  prejudice  must  render  him  an  unsafe  director  on 
all  occasions.  Any  perversion  and  injustice  may  be  made 
what  is  vulgarly  called  **  a  case  of  conscience,"  and  this 
poor  excuse  is  aU  thas  can  he  olTered  for  the  priest  of  Cer- 
taldo, or  the  author  of  the  Classical  Tour.  It  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  to  confine  the  censure  to  the  novels  of 
Boccaccio ;  and  gratitude  to  that  source  which  supplied  the 
muse  of  Dryden  with  her  last  and  most  harmonious  numbers 
might,  perhaps,  have  restricted  that  censure  to  the  objec- 
tionable qualities  of  the  hundred  tales.  At  any  rate,  the  re- 
pentance of  Boccacdo  mig^t  have  arrested  his  exhumation, 
and  it  should  have  been  recollected  and  told,  that  In  his  old 
age  he  wrote  a  letter  entreating  his  (Hend  to  discourage  the 
reading  of  the  Decameron,  for  the  sake  of  modesty,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  author,  who  would  not  have  an  apologist 
alnrays  at  hand  to  state  in  his  excuse  that  he  wrote  it  when 
young,  and  at  the  command  of  his  superiors.*  It  Is  neither 
the  licentiousness  of  the  writer,  nor  the  evil  propensities  of 
the  reader,  which  have  given  to  the  Decameron  alone,  of  all 
the  works  of  Boccaccio,  a  perpetual  popularity.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  and  delightAil  dialect  conferred  an  immor- 
tality on  the  worlu  In  which  It  was  first  fixed.  The  sonnets 
of  Petrarch  were,  for  the  same  reason,  fisted  to  survive  his 
self-admired  AfHca,  the  **  fkvourite  of  kings.'*  The  hiva- 
riable  traits  of  pature  and  feeling  with  which  the  novels,  as 

IClMriddTov.  dupbls.  Tal.lL^S55.«dll.Sd.  "Of  BoeeMcio,  iIm 
modrfa  Patranlaa,  «•  tmj  nothln^t  s  the  abuM  of  gcnloa  U  m«r*  odioiu  ami 
man  cantcmpUbt*  ihMi  Ita  alMmc* ;  ami  it  Imporn  Uttto  vhantha  impura 
mnairo  of  a  Liraniioua  anthor  ara  oomlcncd  to  their  kindred  dust.  For 
th«  ura«  reaMMi  the  travatler  may  psNt  annotioad  the  tomb  of  the  malt^iuint 
Arattno.'  This  dubiov*  phraia  b  hardU  anouvh  lo  m««  the  toarttt  ttnm 
th«  Mitpicioii  of  another  Mundar  mpKiing  th«  bnrial-plac*  at  Antine, 
«hm«  tomb  waa  in  iha  church  of  St.  Luke  at  V««>ic«,  aiMl  caw  r1>«  to  iha 
fantoua  cunuowtnj  of  wht<;h  lofn*  noiita  l<  taken  in  li.i}le.  Sow  the 
verda  of  Mr.  *^iTyT  weald  lead  oa  to  think  the  tomb  waa  at  Kloretioe,  or 
waa f  ba ■omtwhera wcwgnliad.  VVtaetharibt laaolpUoB m moch 


well  as  the  wrses,  abound,'  have  doubUess  been  the  dilef 
source  of  the  foreign  celebrity  of  both  authors ;  but  Boccacdot 
as  a  man,  is  no  more  to  be  estimated  by  that  work,  than  Pe- 
trarch is  to  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  lover  of 
Laura.  Even,  however,  had  the  (kther  of  the  Tuscan  prose 
been  known  only  as  the  anthor  of  the  Decameron,  a  conside- 
rate writer  would  have  been  cantious  to  pronounce  a  sentence 
irrecondleable  with  the  unerring  voice  of  many  ages  and 
nations.  An  Irravocable  value  has  never  been  stamped  upon 
any  work  solely  recommended  by  impurity. 

The  true  source  of  the  outcry  against  Boccaccio,  which 
began  at  a  very  early  period,  was  the  choice  of  hit  scandalous 
personages  ba  the  cloisters  as  well  as  the  courts ;  but  the 
princes  only  laughed  at  the  gallant  adventures  so  unjustly 
charged  upon  queen  Thcollnda,  whilst  the  priesthood  cried 
shame  upon  the  debauches  drawn  from  the  convent  and  tlie 
hermitage ;  and  most  probably  for  the  opposite  reason, 
namely,  that  the  picture  was  fUthfUl  to  the  life.  Two  of  the 
coveis  aro  allowed  to  be  fhcts  usefUlly  turaed  into  tales  to 
deride  the  canonisation  of  rogues  and  laymen.  Scr  Ciappel- 
letto  and  MarcelUnus  are  dted  with  applause  even  by  the 
decent  Muratorl.  >  The  great  Arnaud,  as  he  is  quoted  in 
Bayle,  st^es,  that  a  new  editiou  of  the  novels  was  proposed, 
of  which  the  expurgation  consisted  in  omitting  the  words 
"  monk,"  and  '*  nun."  and  tacking  the  immoralities  to  other 
names.  The  literary  history  of  Italy  particularises  no  such 
edition ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  of  Europe  had 
but  one  opinion  of  the  Decameron ;  and  the  absolution  of  the 
author  seems  to  have  been  a  point  settled  at  least  a  hundred 
years  ago :  **  On  se  feroit  siffier  si  Ton  pr6tendoit  convaincre 
Boccace  de  n'avoir  pas  H6  hoonCte  homme.  puis  qu'il  a  fait 
le  Dtouneron."  So  said  one  of  the  best  men,  and  perhaps 
the  best  critic,  that  ever  lived— the  very  martyr  to  impar- 
tiality.«  But  as  this  Information,  that  in  the  beginnisig  of 
the  last  century  one  would  have  been  hooted  at  for  pretend- 
ing that  Boccacdo  was  not  a  good  man,  may  seem  to  come  from 
one  of  those  enemies  who  are  to  be  suspected,  even  when  they 
make  us  a  present  of  truth,  a  mora  acceptable  contrast  with 
the  proscription  of  the  body,  soul,  and  muse  of  Boccacdo  may 
be  found  in  a  few  words  ttom  the  virtuous,  the  patriotic  ctm- 
temporary,  who  thought  one  of  the  tales  of  this  impure 
writer  worthy  a  Latin  version  ttom  his  own  pen.  '*  I  have 
remarked  elsewhere,"  says  Petrarch,  writing  to  Boccacdo. 
**  that  the  book  itself  has  been  worried  by  certain  dogs,  but 
stoutly  defended  by  your  staff  and  volceii  Nor  was  I  aston- 
ished, for  I  have  had  proof  of  the  vigour  of  your  mind,  and 
I  know  you  have  fidlen  on  that  unaccommodating  Inca^ 
pable  race  of  mortals,  who,  whatever  they  dther  like  not,  or 
know  not,  or  cannot  do,  are  sure  to  reprehend  in  others ;  and 
on  those  occasions  only  put  on  a  show  of  learning  and  elo- 
quence, but  otherwise  are  entirely  dumb."  > 

It  Is  satisfhctory  to  find  that  all  the  priesthood  <lo  not  re- 
semble those  of  Certaldo,  and  that  one  of  them  who  did  not 
possess  the  bones  of  Boccacdo  would  not  lose  the  opportunity 
of  raising  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory.  Bevius,  canon  oi 
Padua,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  erected  at 
Arqui^  opposite  to  the  tomb  of  the  Laureate,  a  tablet,  in 
which  he  associated  Boccacdo  to  the  equal  honours  of  Dante 
and  of  Petrarch. 


No.  XXn.  —  Thx  Mxbici. 
**  What  is  her  pyrmnid  i^prteioua  slomet T "» Stansa  Ix. 

Our  veneration  for  the  Hedid  begins  with  Cosmo  and  ex- 
pires with  his  grandson ;  that  stream  is  pure  only  at  the 


dlapatad  vaa 
ofthia 


vrlttan  on  tha  Mnb  caaiwt  now  be  decided,  for  all  i 
aa  dltapiiaatii  frem  tbo  cbatch  of  ^t.  Lake, 
t  ••  N«n  cnlm  oblqaa  cm,  ipii  la  awuatiotiefn  m»»m  con»vrinns  dicmt. 

^aTente  arrivtlt.  M  ma^cte  coactua  Impeno."    The  Iciirr  «  a«  adtircMod  to 
ilighinard  of  Cavalcanii,  marthal  of  tha  ktnffdum  of  Mcih.    ^H.e  lirm. 
boichi,  StofU.  Sic.  torn.  v.  par.  ii.  lib.  Ui. 

3  Dismrtaaonl  topra  lo  Antichltk  Itallano  DIM.  Iviii. 

4  BtUirrUirm€mi,  Itc.  &e.  p.  6SS.  adit.  Baalc*  1741,  In  ti»a  SapptaoMnt 
to  Uavle't  Diclionanr. 

I  Oppb  torn.  I.  p.  Uti.  wik.  BaiU. 
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Mwrce  I  and  it  Is  tn  ceardi  of  aome  memorial  of  Um  ▼iituous 
repoblicant  of  tho  fluniljr  that  we  Tisit  the  chorcfa  of  St. 
Lorenxo  at  Floreooe.  The  tawdry,  glaring,  unflnlched  chapel 
in  that  church,  designed  for  the  maiuoieom  of  the  Dukes  of 
Tuscany,  set  round  with  crowns  and  cottns,  giyes  hirth  to  no 
emotions  but  those  of  coolempt  for  the  lavish  ranity  of  a  race 
of  despots,  whilst  the  paTement  slab,  simply  Inscribed  to  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  reconciles  us  to  the  name  of  Medid.  * 
It  was  very  natural  for  Corinna*  to  suppose  that  the  statue 
raised  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  the  eapeUa  dt^  deptuiti  was 
intended  for  Us  grrat  namesake ;  but  the  magnificent  Lorenio 
is  only  the  sharer  of  a  colBn  half  hidden  in  a  niche  of  the  sa- 
cristy. The  decay  of  Tuscany  dates  from  the  sorerelgnty  of 
tho  Medici.  Of  the  sepulchral  peace  which  succeeded  to 
the  establishment  of  the  reigning  funilles  in  Italy,  our  own 
Sidney  has  given  us  a  glowing,  but  a  fkithftil  picture.  **  Not- 
withstanding all  the  seditions  of  Florence,  and  other  cities 
of  Tuscany,  the  horrid  foctions  of  Guelphs  and  Gbibetins, 
Neri  and  Blanchi,  nobles  and  commons,  they  continued  popu- 
lous, strong,  and  exceeding  rich ;  but  in  the  space  of  less  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  peaceable  reign  of  the  Medices 
Is  thought  to  have  destroyed  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  people 
of  that  province.  Amongst  other  things,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  when  Philip  II.  of  Spain  gave  Sienna  to  the  Duke  of 
Florence,  his  ambassador  then  at  Rome  sent  him  word  that 
he  had  given  away  more  than  650,000  subjects  ;  and  it  is  not  be- 
lieved there  are  now  SO.OOO  souls  Inhabiting  that  city  and  ter- 
ritory. Pisa,  PIstola,  Areuo,  Cortona,  and  other  towns,  that 
were  then  good  and  populous,  are  In  the  like  proportion  di- 
minished, and  Florence  more  than  any.  When  that  city  had 
been  long  troubled  with  seditions,  tumults,  and  wars,  for  the 
most  part  unprosperous,  they  still  retained  such  strength, 
that  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  being  admitted  as  a 
friend  with  his  whole  army,  which  soon  after  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  thought  to  master  them,  the  people, 
taking  arms,  struck  such  a  terror  into  him,  that  he  was  glad 
to  depart  upon  such  conditions  as  they  thought  fit  to  impose. 
ICachlavel  reports,  that  In  that  time  Florence  alone,  with  the 
Val  d'Amo,  a  small  territory  belonging  to  that  city,  could. 
In  a  few  hours,  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  bring  together  135,000 
well-armed  men ;  whereas  now  that  city,  with  all  the  others 
in  that  province,  are  brou^t  to  such  despicable  weakness, 
emptiness,  poverty,  and  baseness,  that  they  can  neither  resist 
the  oppressions  of  their  own  prince,  nor  defend  him  or  them- 
selves If  they  were  assaulted  by  a  foreign  enemy.  The  people 
are  dispersed  or  destroyed,  and  the  best  (kmilles  sent  to  seek 
habitations  in  Venice,  Genoa,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Lucca. 
This  Is  not  the  effect  of  war  or  pestilence:  they  enjoy  a 
perfect  peace,  and  sulfer  no  other  plague  than  the  government 
they  are  under.'*  *  From  the  usurper  Cosmo  down  to  the 
imbecile  Gaston,  we  look  In  vain  for  any  of  those  unmixed 
qualities  which  should  raise  a  patriot  to  the  command  of  his 
fellow-dtisens.  The  Grand  Dukes,  and  particularly  the  third 
Cosmo,  had  operated  so  entire  a  change  in  the  Tuscan  cha- 
racter, that  the  candid  Florentines,  In  excuse  for  some  imper- 
fections In  the  philanthropic  system  of  Leopold,  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  sovereign  was  the  only  liberal  man  In  his 
dominions.  Yet  that  excellent  priuce  himself  had  no  other 
notion  of  a  national  assembly,  than  of  a  body  to  represent  the 
wanu  and  wishes,  not  the  wiU,  of  the  people. 


No.  XXm.  —  Battlb  op  Thrasimbnb. 
**  An  earthquake  reeFdunkeededljf  awap."  —  Stansa  Ixill. 

**  And  such  was  their  mutual  animosity,  so  intent  were  they 
upon  the  battle,  that  the  earthquake,  which  overthrew  in  great 
part  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  which  turned  the  course  of 
rapid  streams,  poured  back  the  sea  upon  the  rivers,  and  tore 

I  Comm*  MrcUcct,  Dccrcio  Publico,  Pator  Patrfaa. 
t  Corinne,  liv.  ZT-.il.  chap.  ill.  vol.  iii.  p^^i:*  21-4. 

S  On  CJoT*mm««t.  cIiaii.  ii.  ••ct.  «XTi.  fUK.  20H.  «Ut.  \''A.    Kkln«7  U, 
tocrthcr  with  l>ocke  and  lloadlcy^onc  gf  Mr.  Huine'a  "  cie^>icaU«^  wittcrt. 
4  Tit.  Uv.  Ub.  uii.  up.  siL  A  Ibid.  ca|>.  Iv. 
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down  the  very  mountains,  was  not  fUt  by  one  of  tibe  I 
anu.'*«  Such  Is  the  description  of  Uvy.  Itmaybei 
whether  modern  tactics  would  admit  of  socfa 

The  site  of  the  battle  of  ThrasimeBe  Is  not  to  I 
Tho  traveller  from  the  village  under  Cortona  to 
Flano,  the  next  stag*  on  the  way  to  Roase.  haa  fer 
two  or  three  miles,  around  him,  but  mort 
right,  that  Ut  land  which  Hannibal  laid  waste  in 
duoe  the  Consul  Flamlnius  to  move  from  Ai 
left,  and  in  front  of  him,  is  a  ridge  of  hills 
towards  the  lake  of  Thrasimene,  called  by  Livy  ** 
Cortonenses,**  and  now  named  the  Gualaadra. 
he  approaches  at  Osaaja,  a  village  which  the  itinetm tea 
tend  to  have  been  so  denominated  from  the 
there:  but  there  have  been  no  bones  fiooad  there,  ai 
battle  was  fought  oo  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  Ftoas 
the  road  begins  to  rise  a  little,  but  does  not 
of  the  mountains  until  the  sixty-seventh 
Florence.  The  ascent  thence  b  not  steep  but 
continues  for  twenty  minutes.  The  lake  is  soon 
on  the  right,  with  Dorghetto,  a  round  tower, 
water ;  and  the  undnlating  hills  partially  covered  with 
amongst  which  the  road  winds,  sink  by  degrees  into  tke 
marshes  near  to  this  tower.  Lower  than  the  road,  dova  to 
the  right  amidst  these  woody  hillocks,  Hannibal  placed  Us 
horse  ',  In  the  Jaws  of,  w  rather  above  the  pass,  which 
between  the  lake  and  the  {wesent  road,  and 
close  to  Borghetto,  Just  under  the  lowest  of  the  **  < 
On  a  summit  to  the  left,  above  the  rood.  Is  ai 
ruin,  which  the  peasants  call  **  the  tower  of 
Carthaginian.**  Arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
traveller  has  a  partial  view  of  the  fhtal  plain,  whkh 
fUlly  upon  him  as  he  descends  the  Gualandra.  He 
himself  In  a  vale  endosed  to  the  left,  and  in 
behind  him  by  the  Gualandra  hills,  bending  round  in  a  i 
ment  larger  than  a  semicircle,  and  running  down  at  each 
to  the  lake,  which  obliques  to  the  right  and  forms  the  i 
of  this  mountain  arc.  The  position  cannot  be 
from  the  plains  of  Cortona,  nor  i^ipears  to  be  so  < 
enclosed  unless  to  one  who  is  fairly  within  the  hills.  It 
Indeed,  appears  **  a  place  made  as  it  were  on 
snare,"  loemt  huidfit  maiuM.  **  Borglietto  is  then 
stand  in  a  narrow  marshy  pass  dose  to  the  hill,  and  to 
the  lake,  whilst  there  is  no  other  outlet  at  the 
turn  of  the  mountains  than  through  the  little  town  of 
signano,  which  is  pushed  into  the  water  by  the  feet  of  a 
high  rocky  acclivity.'*  There  Is  a  woody  emfaieoee  braBcfe- 
ing  down  from  the  mountains  into  the  upper  end  of  the  plafaa 
nearer  to  the  side  of  Passignano,  and  on  this  stands  a  wl 
village  called  Torre.  Polybius  seems  to  allude  to  this 
nence  as  the  one  oo  which  Hannibal  encamped,  and 
his  heavy-armed  AfHcans  and  Spaniards  in  a  i 
sltion.'  From  this  spot  he  despatched  his  Balearic  and  lights 
armed  troops  round  through  the  Gualandra  heights  to  tfee 
right,  so  as  to  arrive  unseen  and  form  an  ambosh  anwigrt 
the  broken  acclivities  which  the  road  now  passes,  and  to  b» 
ready  to  act  upon  the  left  flank  and  above  the  enemy,  whilst 
the  horse  shut  up  the  pass  behind.  Flamlnius  came  to  %hm 
lake  near  Borghetto  at  sunset ;  and,  without  sending  any 
spies  before  him.  marched  through  the  pass  the  next  aaons- 
Ing  before  the  day  had  quite  broken,  so  that  he  perceived 
nothing  of  the  horse  and  light  troops  ^bove  and  about  him^ 
■nd  saw  only  the  heavy-armed  Carthaginians  In  front  on  thn 
hill  of  Torre.  The  consul  began  to  draw  out  his  anny  isi 
the  flat,  and  In  the  meantime  the  horse  in  ambush  occnpae4 
the  pass  behind  him,  at  Borghetto.  Thus  the  Romans  w« 
completely  enclosed,  having  the  lake  on  the  right,  the 
array  on  the  hill  of  Torre  In  front,  th«  Gualandra  hilla  AUed 
with  the  light-armed  on  their  left  Bank,  and  being  prevented 
from  receding  by  the  cavalry,  who,  the  farther  they  advi 

6  T.  LIT.  Ub.  txU.  cap.  W. 

7  If  ki.  Ilh.  III.  e«|>.  ia.    TTw  acermnt  In  PolTUot  n  imI  w  «*4W 
ctlvabic  wiih  prrscnt  appcanmcr*  a*  tt«at  in  f  jtt;  he  tulktof  hall*  %•  tlw 
rich!  «n«l  Uft  of  tlw  {WW  and  TaU«f  |  bvt  vhaa  PUminiitt  ( 
Ui*  Uka  ml  Um  right  of  boUi. 
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■topped  up  all  th«  ouUeCt  in  the  rear.  A  fog  rising  from  the 
lake  now  tpread  Itself  over  the  army  of  the  consul,  but  the 
high  lands  were  in  the  sunshhie,  and  all  the  different  corps  in 
amliush  looked  toward  the  hill  of  Torre  for  the  order  of 
attack.  Hannibal  gave  the  signal,  and  moved  down  from  his 
post  on  the  height.  At  the  some  moment  all  his  troops  on 
the  eminences  behind  and  in  the  flank  of  Flaminlus  rushed 
forwards  as  it  were  with  one  accord  into  the  plain.  The 
Romans,  who  were  forming  their  arraf  in  the  mist,  suddenly 
heard  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  amongst  them,  on  every  side, 
and  before  they  couU  Csll  Into  their  ranks,  or  draw  their 
swords,  or  see  by  whom  they  were  attacked,  felt  at  once  that 
they  were  surrounded  and  lost. 

There  are  two  little  rivnlots  which  run  from  the  Gualandra 
into  the  lake.  The  traveller  crosses  the  first  of  these  at  about 
a  mile  after  he  comet  into  the  plain,  and  this  divides  the 
Tuscan  from  the  Papal  territories.  The  second,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  further  on.  Is  called  **  the  bloody  rivulet ;  '* 
and  the  peasants  point  out  an  open  spot  to  the  left  between 
the  ••  .Sangulnetto"  and  the  hills,  which,  they  say,  was  the 
principal  scene  of  slaughter.  The  other  part  of  the  plain  is 
covered  with  thick>set  olive  trees  in  com  grounds,  and  is 
nowhere  quite  level  except  near  the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  is, 
indeed,  most  probable  that  the  battle  was  fought  near  this  end 
of  the  valley,  for  the  six  thousand  Romans,  who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  broke  through  the  enemy,  escaped  to  the 
summit  of  an  eminence  which  must  have  been  In  this  quarter, 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  to  traverse  the  whole  plain, 
and  to  pierce  through  the  main  army  of  Hannibal. 

The  Romans  fought  desperately  for  three  hours ;  but  the 
deiUh  of  Flaminlus  was  the  signal  for  a  general  dispersion. 
The  Carthaginian  horse  then  burst  in  upon  the  fogitives,  and 
the  lake,  the  marsh  about  Borghetto,  but  chiefly  the  plain 
of  the  Sangulnetto  and  the  passes  of  the  Gualandra,  were 
strewed  with  dead.  Near  some  old  walls  on  a  bleak  ridge  to 
the  left  ^bove  the  rivulet,  many  human  bones  have  been  re- 
peatedly found,  and  this  has  confirmed  the  pretensions  and 
the  name  of  the  **  stream  of  blood." 

Every  district  of  Italy  has  its  hero.  In  the  north  some 
painter  Is  the  usual  genius  of  the  place,  and  the  foreign  Julio 
Romano  more  than  divides  Mantua  with  her  native  Virgil.' 
To  the  south  we  hear  of  Roman  names.  Kear  Thrasimene 
tradition  is  still  fUthfol  lo  the  fome  of  an  enemy,  and  Hannibal 
the  Carthaginian  Is  the  only  ancient  name  remembered  on 
the  banks  of  the  Fenigian  lake.  Flaminlus  is  unknown ;  but 
the  postillions  on  that  road  have  been  taught  to  show  the  very 
spot  where  //  Con$oU  Romano  was  slain.  Of  all  who  fought 
and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Thrasimene,  the  historian  himself 
has,  besides  the  generals  and  Bfaharbal,  preserved  indeed  only 
a  single  name.  You  overtake  the  Carthaginian  again  on  the 
same  road  to  Rome.  The  antiquary,  that  Is,  the  hostler  of 
the  posthottse  at  Spoleto,  tells  you  that  his  town  repulsed  the 
victorious  enemy,  and  shows  you  the  gate  still  called  Porta 
di  Jmubale.  It  Is  hardly  worth  while  to  remark  that  a 
French  travel  writer,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent Dupaty,  saw  Thrasimene  in  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  which 
lay  conveniently  on  his  way  from  Sienna  to  Rome. 


No.  XXIY.  —  Status  of  Po^ipxt. 

**  Amd  tAom^  dread  ttahu  I  bMI  existent  in 
The  auttereitform  qf  naked  tntOesty." 

Stansa  Ixxxvii. 

The  projected  division  of  the  Spada  Foropey  h.is  already 
been  recorded  by  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

1  At<ovt  th«  middl*  ti  Ih*  twalfth  ettturj  the  coins  of  Mantua  bor*  on 
OTIC  wto  th*  Inwm*  and  ftcurc  of  VlnclL  Zvcca  d'  lulU,  pi.  xvil.  i.  6. 
VoT)^«  dam  I*  JiUanato,  in:,  par  A.  Z.  MiUin,  tool.  U.  |i«n.  82>I*    Fana, 

in(7. 

X  Sinria  d«l1«  Aril.  tte.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  paff.  3tl ,  SVL  tam.  11. 

3  Curr.  Kpi^t.  ail  Attlrum,  xl.  (U 

4  ruMi<>h«<l  t>;  ('auNCu*.  in  hto  MttWum  nomannm. 
ft  Neon  I  dclle  .Vrtl,  \c.  I.  i%.  c.  |. 

r,  Siuton.  In  vit.  Auuukt.  r.-«|i.  31.  and  in  vlt.  C.  J.Canar.  cap.  8S.    A|»> 
jiian  *.«•'«  it  wat  burnt  duun. 
7  .« iiira.  Hoiii.  lil>*  !• 
a  Ut.  Uisl.  Ub.  m.  ca{>.  IsU. 


Roman  Empire.  Ur.  Gibbon  found  It  In  the  memorials  of 
Flaminlus  Vaeca ;  and  it  may  be  added  to  his  mention  of  it, 
that  Pope  Julius  III.  gave  the  contending  owners  five  hun- 
dred crowns  for  the  statue,  and  presented  It  to  Cardinal  Capo 
dl  Ferro,  who  had  prevented  the  judgment  of  Solomon  from 
being  executed  upon  the  image.  In  a  more  civilised  age  this 
statue  was  exposed  to  an  actual  operation ;  for  the  French 
who  acted  the  Brutus  of  Voltaire  in  the  Coliseum,  resolved 
that  their  Cssar  should  fall  at  the  base  of  that  Pompey, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
the  original  dictator.  The  nine-foot  hero  was  therefore  r«}- 
moved  to  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and,  to  fkcilltate  lu 
transport,  sulfrred  the  temporary  amputation  of  lU  right 
arm.  The  republican  tragedians  had  to  plead  that  the  arm 
was  a  restoration :  but  their  accusers  do  not  believe  that  the 
Integrity  of  the  statue  would  have  protected  it.  The  love  of 
finding  every  coincidence  has  discovered  the  true  Csesarian 
ichor  in  a  stain  near  the  right  knee ;  but  colder  criticism  has 
rejected  not  onlf  the  blood,  but  the  portrait,  and  assigned 
the  gldbe  of  power  rather  to  the  first  of  the  emperors  than 
to  the  last  of  the  republican  masters  of  Rome.  Wlnkel- 
mann  3  is  loth  to  allow  an  heroic  statue  of  a  Roman  dtiten, 
but  the  Grimani  Agrippa,  a  contemporary  almost.  Is  heroic ; 
and  naked  Roman  figures  were  only  very  rare,  not  absolutely 
forbidden.  The  face  accords  much  better  with  the  **  homl- 
nem  integrum  et  castum  et  gravem*,'*  than  with  any  of  the 
busts  of  Augustus,  and  is  too  stem  for  him  who  was  beau- 
tiful, says  Suetonius,  at  all  periods  of  his  life.  The  pretended 
likeness  to  Alexander  the  Great  cannot  be  discerned,  but  the 
traits  resemble  the  medal  of  Pompey.  <  The  objectionable 
globe  may  not  have  been  an  ill  applied  flattery  to  him  who 
found  Asia  Minor  the  boundary,  and  left  it  the  centre  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  seems  that  Winkelmann  has  made  a  mis- 
take In  thinking  that  no  proof  of  the  identity  of  this  statne 
with  that  which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice  can  be  derived 
from  the  spot  where  it  was  discovered.  *  Flaminlus  Vaoca 
says  sotto  una  eaniina^  and  this  cantina  is  known  to  have 
been  in  the  VIcolo  de'  Leutari.  near  the  Cancellaria ;  a  posi- 
tion corresponding  exactly  to  that  of  the  Janus  before  the 
basiUca  of  Pompey's  theatre,  to  which  Augustus  transferred 
the  statue  after  the  curia  was  either  burnt  or  taken  down.  * 
Part  of  the  Pompeian  shade,  the  portico,  existed  in  the  be> 
ginning  of  the  XVth  century,  and  the  atrium  was  still  called 
Satrum.  So  says  Blondus.  At  all  events,  so  imposing  Is  the 
stem  mi^esty  of  the  statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the  story, 
that  the  play  of  the  imagination  leaves  no  room  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Judgment,  and  the  fiction,  if  a  fiction  It  is,  ope- 
rates on  the  spectator  with  an  eflbct  not  leas  poweriVil  than 
truth. 


(^ 


Ko.  XXV.  —  Thi  Brovik  XTolt. 

**  And  OoK,  tke  tkunder^ttricken  nune  qf  Hornet  *' 

SUnta  IxxxvlU. 

Ancient  Rome,  like  modem  Sienna,  abounded  most  pro- 
bably with  images  of  the  foster-mother  of  her  founder ;  but 
there  were  two  sho-wolves  of  whom  history  makes  particular 
mention.  One  of  these,  qf  brat*  in  ancient  work,  was  seen 
by  DIonysius  '  at  the  temple  of  Romulus,  under  the  Palatine, 
and  is  univerially  believed  to  be  that  mentioned  by  the  Latin 
historian,  as  having  been  made  from  the  money  collected  by 
a  fine  on  usurers,  and  as  standing  under  the  Ruminal  fig- 
tree."  The  other  was  that  which  Cicero*  has  celebrated 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  which  the  historian  Dion  also 
records  as  having  suffered  the  same  accident  as  is  alluded  to 
by  the  orator.  ><>  The  question  agiutcd  by  the  antiquaries  is, 

9  '*  Tnm  itatua  Naita,  mm  rimulacra  Daonmi.  R«ma!Q«q««  «t  ll«mm 
cum  altrlcv  bvtiua  vl  Aiiminb  iill«  roncidcmni."  H.Dltinal.  U.  xO.  "  Tartu* 
nt  illcrtUmqui  banc  urbvm  comlldlt  llafnu:ua,  qutm  tnJtur.ituni  tnCapt. 
tolio  itarvum  aiquc  lacraat«ai,  ubanbtia  lu|Hnia  Uihiantan  fttiw  roamia. 
tikiu.''    In  (.atitin.  ill.  A. 

**  II ic  rilvoMrii  crat  Romtnt  nmnfni«  .iltrti 
Mama,  quae  |»trvo«  .M.irTorii'-  >iinmc  iiiloa 
L'UTitMUKr«*i'!i*  Tii-iii  rbtr  rUv-Uu 
(lui*  turn  cuin  itucri't  lUn)i)i<i(o  lulminH  irt 
Obnoklil.  aii|iif  .i\i:l<.)  i>«-duin  T('>>(iL'i.t  li>,u.it. 

l>9  «'on>ul  iiu.  Iit<-  II-  'lili.  I.  Uc  IHTiiiai,  c^.  ii.) 

10  Dion.  Hilt.  Ub.  uxtrli.  p.  37.  isdu.  Uvb.  aiqtU.  i^U. 


<•) 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


whoCber  the  wolf  now  tn  the  Cooaerrmlor't  Palace  li  that  of 
LlTjand  DionTsiui,  or  that  of  Cfoero,  or  whether  it  U  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  The  earlier  writers  differ  ai  much  ai  the 
modems :  Ludus  Fauntu  *  sajs,  that  it  is  the  one  alluded  to 
by  both,  which  is  impossible,  and  also  by  Virgil,  which  may 
be.  Fulvius  Urslnus*  calls  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius,  and 
Marlianus  >  talks  of  it  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Cieero.  To 
him  Ryoquius  trewtUimgii^  assents.  *  Nardinl  is  inclined  to 
suppose  it  may  be  one  ot  the  many  wolves  preserved  in  an- 
dent  Rome ;  but  of  the  two  rather  bends  to  the  Ciceronian 
statue.  *  Mootfaucon  *  mentions  it  as  a  point  without  doubt, 
or  the  latter  writers  the  dedsire  Winkelmann'  proclaims  It 
as  having  been  found  at  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore,  where, 
or  near  where,  was  the  temple  of  Romulus,  and  consequently 
makes  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius.  His  authority  is  Ludus 
Faunus,  who,  however,  only  says  that  It  was  ptaced,  not 
fommdt  at  the  Flcos  Rumlnalis,  by  the  Comitium,  by  which 
he  does  not  seem  to  allude  to  the  church  of  Saint  lliendore. 
Rycquius  was  the  first  to  make  the  mistake,  and  VTInkelmann 
followed  Rycquius. 

Flaminhu  Vaoea  tells  quite  a  different  story,  and  says  he 
had  heard  the  wolf  with  the  twins  was  found  "  near  the  arch 
of  Septimus  Severus.  The  commentator  on  Winkelmann  Is 
of  the  same  opinion  with  that  learned  person,  and  is  incensed 
at  Nardinl  for  not  having  remarked  that  Cicero,  in  speaking 
of  the  wolf  struck  with  lightning  in  the  Capitol,  makes  use  of 
the  past  tense.  But,  with  the  Abate's  leave,  Nardinl  does 
not  positively  assert  the  statue  to  be  that  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero, and,  if  he  had,  the  assumption  would  not  perhiqis  have 
been  so  exceedingly  Indiscreet.  The  Abate  himself  Is  obliged 
to  own  that  there  are  marks  very  like  the  scathing  of  lightning 
in  the  hinder  legs  of  the  present  wolf;  and  to  get  rid  of  this 
adds,  that  the  wolf  seen  by  Dionysius  might  have  been  also 
struck  by  Ughtning  or  otherwise  favored. 

Let  us  examine  the  subiect  by  a  reference  to  the  words  of 
Cicero.  The  orator  in  two  places  seems  to  particularise  the 
Romulus  and  the  Remus,  especially  the  first,  which  his  au- 
dience remembered  to  hone  been  in  the  Capitol,  as  being 
struck  with  lightning.  In  his  verses  he  records  that  the 
twins  and  wolf  both  fell,  and  that  the  latter  left  behind  the 
marks  of  her  feet.  Cloero  does  not  say  that  the  wolf  was 
consumed :  and  Dion  only  mentions  that  it  fell  down,  without 
alluding,  as  the  Abate  has  made  him,  to  the  force  of  the  blow, 
or  the  firmness  with  which  it  had  been  fixed.  The  whole 
strength,  therefore,  of  the  Abate's  argument  hangs  upon  the 
past  tense  {  which,  however,  may  be  somewhat  diminished  by 
remarking  that  the  phrase  only  shows  that  the  statue  was  not 
then  standing  in  iu  former  position.  Winkelmann  has  ob- 
served that  the  present  twins  are  modem ;  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that  there  are  marks  of  gilding  on  the  wolf,  which  might 
therefore  be  supposed  to  make  a  part  of  the  andent  group. 
It  Is  known  that  the  sacred  Images  of  the  Capitol  were  not 
destroyed  when  fa^ured  by  time  or  acddent,  but  were  put 
Ikto  certain  under-ground  depositories,  called /oeuxe.*  It 
may  be  thought  possible  that  the  wolf  had  been  so  deposited, 
and  had  been  replaced  tn  some  conspicuous  sitnatiaQ  when 
the  Capitol  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  Rycquius,  without 
mentioning  his  aiUhorlty,  tells  that  It  was  transferred  firom 
the  Comitium  to  the  Lateran,  and  thence  brought  to  the  Ca- 
pitol.   If  it  was  Ibund  near  the  arch  of  Severus,  it  may  have 


I  Ijoc  Frani  dc  Andq.  Ui^  Rooi.  lib.  B.  ca^  vU.  kp.  Salltnurt,  ton.  L 
p.SI7.    la  hit  acvcntMrnh  chapter  lis  rapaaa* Uuk  th*  Hatnn  w«ra  dMC% 


H«] 


Ml  Bst  Uiai  th«7  wov/MMrf  titcnu 
t  Ap.  Nardlni.  Roma  Vacu,  1.  v.  c  {▼. 

3  Marliaid  Urb.  Rom.  Toponraph.  Ub.  U.  cap.  ix. 
wolf  and  twitia  in  Um  Vatican.  Ub.  v.  cap.  ksI. 

4  Just.  Rvcqatt.  da  Capit.  Roaan.  Caoun.  cap.  zsIt.  pag.  tSO.  ad|t« 
Lu«xi.  Bau  1696. 

ft  Nardlni,  Roma  Vctaa,  Ub.  v.  cap.  It. 

6  "  l4ipa  badiaquo  in  capltallnis  praatae  •dRnu,  cum  Todgia  fblndaia 
qno  ictam  narrat  Ciearo."    iMariam  Italic  taai.i.  p.  174. 

7  Storia  della  Anl.  Ac.  Ub.  ill.  cap.  iU.  s.  iL  na(a  10.  Mlnklamann  haa 
mad*  a  Mrmn  blan«ur  tn  Uic  noum,  hy  sayine  Um  Ciceronian  wolf  was  Ml 
io  tha  Capttoi,  and  that  Dion  was  wtoik  In  «ying  m. 

8  Flam.  Vacca.  Umomim,  mna.  Ui.  paff.**  «p.  Mamftacon.  XHar.  IiaL 
toni*  k* 

9  Loe.  Faun.  Ibid. 

10  8ec  noca  to  Uania  utxz.  In  "Hlacarteal  Illmtratioiu.* 

II**  RomuU  wauix  Lnpa  bonortboa  cM  affhctadlvlnii,  ecftmra,  ti  animal 


of  Che  imagae  whkh 
down  in  the  Forum  by  lightning  when  Alaiic  took 
That  It  Is  of  very  high  antiquity  the 
dsive  proof;  and  that  drcumstanee  indated 
believe  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius. 
ever,  may  have  been  of  tlie 
temple  of  Romulus.    Lactantius" 
the  Romans  worshipped  a  wolf;  and  it  is 
Lupercalia  held  out  to  a  very  late  period  >* 
observance  of  the  andent  superstltleo  had  totally 
This  may  account  for  the  preservatian  of  the 
longer  than  the  other  early  symbols  of 

It  may  be  permitted,  however,  to 
a  Roman  symbol,  but  that  the  worship  of  that 
inference  drawn  by  the  seal  of  Lactantiua. 
tian  writers  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  the 
make  against  the  Pagans.    Euseblus 
their  Ihoes  of  worshipping  Simon  Hagos.  and 
to  hfan  in  the  Island  of  the  Tyber. 
bably  never  heard  of  such  a  person  beftMre, 
ever,  to  play  a  considerable,  though 
church  history,  and  has  left  several  fnk«i  of 
combat  with  St.  Peter  at  1 

inscription  found  in  this  very  island  of  the  Tyber 
the  Shnon  Magus  of  Eusebitts  to  be  a  ceftaj 
called  Semo  Sangus  or  Fldius.  » 

Even  when  the  worship  of  the  foonder  of 
abandoned,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
of  the  good  matrons  of  the  d^,  by 
sick  infimts  to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodetc,  aa 
before  carried  them  to  the  temple  of  Romntan.  *-• 
Oce  Is  continued  to  this  day ;  and  the  site  of  the 
seems  to  be  thereby  Mentafied  with  that  of  the 
that  If  the  wolf  had  been  reaUy  found  there,  aa 
says,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the 
that  seen  by  Dionysius.    But  Faunoa,  hi 
at  the  Ficus  Rumlnalis  by  the  Comitium,  is  enly  talking 
ancient  position  as  rectmled  by  Pliny ;  and  even  if  hi 
been  remarking  where  it  was  Ibund,  woold  not  have 
to  the  church  of  St.  Theodore,  but  to  a  vety  dllftiiii 
near  which  it  was  then  thought  the  Flens 
been,  and  also  the  Comitium ;  that  is,  the  three 
the  church  of  SanU  Maria  Liberatifce,  at  Che 
Palatine  looking  on  the  Forum. 

It  b,  in  foct,  a  mere  omUectnre  where 
tually  dug  op;  and,  perhaps,  oo  the  whole,  the 
gilding,  and  of  the  lightning,  are  a  better 
of  its  being  the  Ciceronian  wolf  tlian  any  that 
for  the  contrary  opinion.    At  any  rale.  It  Is 
lected  in  the  text  of  the  poem  as  one  of  the  most 
relics  of  the  andent  dty  ^\  and  is  certainly  the 
the  very  animal,  to  which  Virgil  alludes  in  his 
verses:^ 

**  Geminoe  hulc 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere 
Impavidos :  illam  tered  cervice  refic 
Miucere  altamos,  et  corpora  flngere 


■•M 


;M.   **Qaiici«darapairit 

.  in  an.  4961.  **  yAcamm  m 
csoniia  unHa  alGiu  in  I 


ftahmt.  cnjm  iavam  mH."   Im 
cap.  as.  paK.  101.  edit,  mrtar.  1660;  thai 
a  wolf  than  a  proatJiata.  Hia  eami 
Urty  eannmiae  Lnnrantla  balne 
Strabo  tbooght  aa.    Rye^olaa  it 
tba  wolf  wM  In  tha  CapMaL 

If  To  A. D.  496. 
Mm.  vlil«  p.  SOS. 
quai  ftiara  amo 

wToto  a  lactar  which  oocapict  foor  flalto 
and  ochos.  to  show  that  thor 

1SEecUa.Hla.lft.iI 
bcCfNo;  bat  Buonlua  bli 
Roma  Vai.  lib. ««.  cap.sli. 

14  RIoaoziL  Rlpa,  aecnraCa  • 
dtma,  deir  Ab.  Ridoir.  Vanatl.  1788. 

15  Donataa.  lib.  si.  cap.  18.  Rlvai  a 
wolf  in  iha  cama  paution  as  that  in  tha  Capital ;  mmi.  ki 
wolf  with  tlM  bc«l  not  lovcrtMl.    IthoflbatlmaorA 


toAi 
l>«lli««-«P^ 
xiiLv-40.  JwdnMaijrl 
wMaMlaodtai' 


16  ^o.  Tiil.  G3I.  Soa  Dr.  Middlct«n.in  Ma  Lcttar 
cUnaa  to  tha  Clccrailan  wolf,  bnt  wl 
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No.  XXYI.  —  Jvuus  Cjuak. 

**  At*  tAc  BamnCt  mind 
W»  modeffd  in  a  leu  terrestriai  m<w/rf."—  Stania  xc. 

It  U  poasibio  to  ba  •  varj  great  man  and  to  be  ttUl  T017  In- 
farlor  to  JuUoa  Caesar,  the  moat  coraplato  character,  lo  Lord 
Bacon  thought,  of  all  antiquitf.  Nature  seems  incapable  of 
such  eztraordlnarj  combinations  as  composed  his  versatile  ca<- 
padty,  which  was  the  wonder  eren  of  the  Bomans  themselves. 
The  first  general .-  the  only  triumphant  poUtidan — inferior 
to  none  in  eloquence  -^  comparable  to  ai^  in  the  attalnmenU 
of  wisdom.  In  an  age  made  up  of  the  greatest  commanders, 
statesmen,  orators,  and  philosophers  that  ever  appeared  in 
the  world— an  author  who  composed  a  perfect  specimen  of 
military  annals  In  his  trarelUng  carriage  ~  at  one  time  In  a 
controversy  with  Cato,  at  another  writing  a  treatise  on  puo- 
nhig,  ami  collecting  a  set  of  good  saj^ngs— fighting  and 
making  love  at  the  same  moment,  and  willing  to  abandon 
both  his  empire  and  his  mistress  for  a  sight  of  the  Fountains 
of  the  Nile.  Such  did  Julius  Cesar  appear  to  his  contem- 
poraries and  to  thoae  of  the  subsequent  ages  who  were  the 
moat  inclined  to  deplore  and  execrate  his  fatal  genius. 

But  we  most  not  be  so  much  dassled  with  his  surpassing 
^ory,  or  with  his  magnanimous,  his  amiable  qualities,  as  to 
forget  the  dedsion  of  his  impartial  countrymen :  — 

BB  WAS  tVmJ  Sl.AtIf .  1 


No.  XXVIL— Egiria. 

**  EgeHa  t  sweet  ereatitm  Kifwme  heart 

mkick  found  no  mortal  retting-plaee  to  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast.**^  Stanxa  cxv. 

The  respectable  authority  of  Flaminius  Vacca  wouM  in- 
cline us  to  believe  in  the  claims  of  the  Bgerian  grotto.*  Re 
assures  us  that  he  saw  an  inscription  in  the  pavement,  stating 
that  the  fountain  was  that  of  Egeria,  dedicated  to  the  nymphs. 
The  inscription  is  not  there  at  this  day;  but  Mont&ncon 
quotcf  two  Unas  of  Ovid*  from  a  stone  In  theVilla  Glustinlani, 
which  he  seaeas  to  think  had  been  brought  fit>m  the  same 

grotto. 

This  grotto  and  valley  were  formerljr  frequented  In  sum- 
mer, and  particularly  the  first  Sunday  in  Ifajr,  by  the  modem 
Romans,  who  attached  a  salubrious  quality  to  the  fountain 
which  trickles  (kom  an  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the  vault,  and, 
overfiowing  the  little  pools,  creeps  down  the  matted  grass 
Into  the  brook  below.  The  brook  Is  the  Ovidlan  Almo. 
whose  name  and  qualities  are  lost  in  the  modem  Aquataodo. 
The  valley  Itself  Is  called  Valle  di  CalbrelU,  fttmi  the  dukes 
of  that  name  who  made  over  their  fountain  to  the  Fallavicini, 
with  sixty  rubUn  uf  adf  oining  land. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  thia  long  dell  is  the  Egerian 
valley  of  Juvenal,  and  the  pausing  place  of  Umbritlus,  not- 
withstanding the  generality  of  his  commentators  have  sup- 
posed the  descent  of  the  satirist  and  his  friend  to  have  been 
into  the  Aridan  grove,  where  the  nymph  met  HippoUtus,  and 
where  she  was  more  peculiarly  worshipped.  . 

The  step  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the  Alban  hill,  fifteen 
miles  distant,  would  be  too  considerable,  unless  we  were  to 
believe  in  the  wild  conjecture  of  Vosslus,  who  makes  that 
gate  travel  from  itt  present  station,  where  he  pretends  it  was 
during  the  rdgn  of  the  Kings,  as  fte  as  the  Aridan  grove,  and 

1  •*  Jn«  cMoa  •xtaiiiMtur."  tmjn  fkufmOm,  aftar  •  faJr  Mtlmai*  «r  hi* 
dtwactcr,  and  rnakln*  mm  oTa  phraM  which  wa*  •  fonnula  In  U»V«  tin»e. 
*•  UcUum  iura  iiiim  pranmiUaTlt.  dUin  ■!  nfni  crimin*  inaom  niOTit : 
[Hb.  I».  cp.  4S0  «-»  *'»««^  *«  conil«iMd  hi  th^kjal  Jadipmwrti  pfo- 
imtnetd  \ai»uMti» homleld«.fttCh  m kmbur ImiMlwMkcn.  6f  5iiM«i. 
In  Vlt.  C.  J.  Cmar,  wUh  tbm  commcnury  oT  PltiMiu.  p.  IM. 
S  MflOMTto.  Ae.  ap.  NanUnl,  pag.  13.  Ha  dcaa  not  giva  tha  iaMVtptloa. 
3  •«  In  «tlla  JoMtaiiana  «nat  laiBBa  lapis  quadtacos  tolldM,  Inqoo  Molpu 
b«c  doo  Oridil  cannina  ntnt :  — 

«  JEgnU  «M  qofl*  pnabcc  aqvat  daa  frata  Camaanla 
IIU  Numa  eot\)ttnx  coralUanqua.' 

boat,  aat  qioa  vldaU  iMbne  eompaitatua.* 


then  makes  it  raoede  to  Itt  old  site  with  the  shrinking  city.  * 
The  tufo,  or  pumice,  which  the  poet  prefers  to  marble.  Is 
the  substance  composing  the  bank  in  which  the  grotto  Is 
sunk. 

The  modem  topographers*  find  In  the  grotto  the  statue  of 
the  nymph,  and  nine  niches  for  the  Muses ;  and  a  late  tra- 
veller* has  discovered  that  the  cave  Is  restored  to  that  slm- 
plldty  which  the  poet  regretted  had  been  exchanged  for 
Injudidous  ornament.  But  the  headleu  statue  Is  palpably 
rather  a  male  than  a  nymph,  and  has  none  of  the  attributes 
ascribed  to  It  at  present  risible.  The  nine  Muses  could 
hardly  have  stood  in  six  niches  t  and  Juvenal  certainly 
does  not  allude  to  any  individual  cave.'  Nothing  can  be 
collected  trom  the  satirist  but  that  somewhere  near  the 
Porta  Capena  was  a  spot  In  which  It  was  supposed  Numa 
held  nightly  consultations  with  his  nymph,  and  where  there 
was  a  grove  and  a  sacred  fountain,  and  fknes  onoe  consecrated 
to  the  Muses ;  and  that  ttam  this  spot  there  was  a  descent 
Into  the  valley  of  Bgeria,  where  were  several  artificial  caves- 
It  is  dear  that  the  statues  of  the  Muses  made  no  part  of  the 
decoration  which  the  satirist  thought  misplaced  in  these 
caves;  for  he  expressly  assigns  other  Ihoes  (delobra)  to 
these  (Uvinltles  above  the  valley,  and  moreover  tells  us  that 
they  had  been  ejected  to  make  room  for  the  Jews.  In  foct, 
the  little  temple,  now  called  that  of  Bacchus,  was  formerly 
thought  to  belong  to  the  Muses,  and  Nardini  *  places  them 
in  a  poplar  grove,  which  was  In  his  time  above  the  valley. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  inscription  and  podtlon,  that  the 
cave  now  shown  may  be  one  of  the  **  artificial  caverns,"  of 
which,  indeed,  there  Is  another  a  little  way  higher  up  the 
valley,  under  a  tuft  of  alder  bushes :  but  a  si$tgle  grotto  of 
Egeria  is  a  mere  modem  invention,  grafted  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  epithet  Egerian  to  these  nymphea  In  general, 
and  which  might  send  us  to  look  for  the  haunts  of  Numa 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Our  English  Juvenal  was  not  seduced  into  mistranslation 
by  his  acquaintance  with  Pope :  he  carefully  preserves  the 
correct  plural  .- 

*«  Thence  slowly  winding  down  the  vale,  we  view 
The  Egerian  grots  .*  00,  how  unlike  the  true  1" 

The  valley  Abounds  with  springs  *,  and  over  these  springs, 
which  the  Muses  might  haunt  from  their  neighbouring 
groves,  Egeria  presided :  hence  she  was  said  to  supply  them 
with  water ;  and  she  was  the  nymph  of  the  grottos  through 
which  the  fountains  were  taught  to  flow. 

The  whole  of  the  monumcnU  in  the  vldnlty  of  the  Egerian 
valley  have  received  names  at  will,  which  have  been  changed 
at  will.  Venuti  ^*  owns  he  can  see  no  traces  of  the  temples 
of  Jove.  Satum,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Diana,  which  Mardini 
found,  or  hoped  to  find.  TIm  mntatorium  of  Caracalla's 
circus,  the  temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  the  teosple  of  Bac- 
chus, and,  above  all,  the  temple  of  the  god  Redlcuius,  are  the 
antiquaries'  despair. 

The  drcus  of  reraffU*  depends  on  a  medal  of  that  em- 
peror dted  by  Fulvlus  Ursinus,  of  which  the  reverse  shows 
a  drcus,  supposed,  however,  by  some  to  represent  the  Circus 
Maximus.  It  gives  a  very  good  Idea  of  that  place  of  exercise. 
The  soil  has  been  but  Uttie  raised.  If  we  may  Judge  from  the 
small  cellubu*  structure  at  the  end  of  the  Spina,  which  was 
probably  the  chapel  of  the  god  Census.  This  cell  is  half  be- 
neath the  soU,  as  it  must  have  been  in  the  drcus  Itself;  for 
Dionysius  "  could  not  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  this  dl- 
vinity  was  the  Roman  Neptune,  because  his  altar  was  under 
ground. 


&llaplaTkk««rL 
iftuni  iuUc.  p.  iM. 
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4  Da  Maffnta.  Vtt.  tLom.  up.  Ornv.  Ant.  Raaa.  torn.  Iv.  p.  ISOt, 

5  Erhlnard.  DncHiiana  dl  Rama  a  dall'  Agn  Ramano.  coiratto  dair 
Ahatm  Vmuu,  In  Koma.  17iO.  ITiay  Mmt*  in  iha  Rrotte  wid  n^japb. 
-  SlmuUcTo  dl  qiiauo  fouta,  a— nd<wt  acvlpita  la  acqna  a  pia  di  mm. 

6  CiaMical  Taur,  chap.  vl.  p.  tl/>  val.  U. 

7  Sat.  III. 

8  JJb.  lU.  cap.  iii. 

9  -  Urdiqae  a  cola  wpue  Kannnm.**    Nardtni,  Ilk.  ill.  cap.  W* 

10  Echlnaid,  \c.    Cic.  cit.  p.  «97,  S98. 

1 1  A«tlq.  Ram.  Ub.  U.  tf. 
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No.  XXVIIL  —  Tm  Boxak  Nbxcsu. 

**GrtiUNeme»Ut 
Here,  where  tie  amcieni  pmid  tkee  homage  long.** 

SUouacxzztt. 

We  read  In  Suetoaliia,  that  AugnsCtu,  flnoiii  •  warning 
recdred  In  a  dream  >,  ooonterfeitfld,  once  a  yaar,  th*  beggar 
litting  before  the  gate  of  his  paUoe  with  hU  hand  hollowed 
and  stretched  out  for  chari^.  A  sutue  fonnerljr  in  the 
Tilla  Borgbese.  and  which  should  be  now  at  Paris,  repre- 
sents the  Emperor  in  that  posture  of  supplication.  The 
ol^ect  of  this  self-degradatloo  was  the  appeasement  of  Ne- 
mesis, the  perpetual  attendant  on  good  fortune,  of  whose 
power  the  Roman  conquerors  were  also  reminded  bjr  certain 
sjrmbols  attached  to  their  cars  of  triumph.  The  symbols 
were  the  whip  and  the  crstelo,  which  were  dlsoorered  In 
the  Nemesis  of  the  Vaticaa.  The  attitude  of  beggary  made 
the  above  statue  pass  for  that  of  Belisarius :  and  until  the 
criticism  of  WInkelmann  *  had  rectified  the  mistake,  one 
Action  was  called  In  to  support  another.  It  was  the  same 
fear  of  the  sudden  termination  of  prosperity  that  made  Amasis 
king  of  Egn>t  warn  his  friend  Folycrates  of  Samos,  that  the 
gods  loved  those  whose  lives  were  chequered  with  good  and 
evil  fortunes.  Nemesis  was  supposed  to  lie  In  wait  particu- 
larly for  the  prudent ;  that  is.  for  those  whose  caution  ren- 
dered them  accessible  only  to  mere  accidents :  and  her  first 
altar  was  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Phrygian  JEsepus  by 
Adrastus,  probably  the  prince  of  that  name  who  killed  the 
son  of  Crcesus  by  mistake.  Hence  the  goddess  was  called 
Adrastea.' 

The  Roman  Nemesis  was  taered  vAamgmti:  there  was  a 
temple  to  her  In  the  Palatine  under  the  name  of  Rhamnusla : 
so  great,  indeed,  was  the  propensity  of  the  ancients  to  trust 
to  the  revolution  of  events,  and  to  believe  In  theulivlnlty  of 
Fortune,  that  in  the  same  Palatine  there  was  a  temple  to  the 
Fortune  of  the  day.<  This  Is  the  last  superstition  which  retains 
its  hold  over  the  human  heart ;  and,  from  concentrating  In 
one  object  the  credulity  so  natural  to  man,  has  always  v^ 
peared  strongest  In  those  unembarrassed  by  other  articles  of 
belieC  The  antiquaries  have  supposed  this  goddess  to  be 
synonymous  with  Fortune  and  with  Fate :  but  It  was  in  her 
vindictive  quality  that  she  was  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Nemesis. 


No.  itXiX.  GULDXATOftS. 

**  He,  their  sire, 
3tUeher*d  to  make  a  Roman  holiday,**  —  Stanza  czlL 

Gladiators  were  of  two  kinds,  compelled  and  voluntary: 
and  were  supplied  from  several  conditions; — from  slaves 
sold  for  that  purpose ;  tnm  culprits ;  from  barbarian  captives 
either  taken  in  war,  and,  after  being  led  in  triumph,  set 
apart  for  the  games,  or  those  seised  and  condemned  as  rdiels ; 
also  from  free  citizens,  some  fighting  for  hire  (ameioraii), 
others  from  a  depraved  ambition ;  at  last  even  knights  and 
senators  wore  exhibited.  -^  a  disgrace  of  which  the  first 
tyrant  was  naturally  the  first  inventor.  *  In  the  end.  dwarfs, 
and  even  women,  fought ;  an  enormity  prohibited  by  Severus. 
Of  these  the  most  to  be  pitied  undoubtedly  were  the  barba- 
rian  captives  i  and  to  this  spedes  a  Christian  writer*  justly 
applies  the  epithet  "  innocent,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
professional  gladiators.  Aurelian  and  Claudius  sunilied 
great  numbers  of  these  unfortunate  victims ;  the  oue  after 


I  Sodon.  la  Vlt.  Aogosti,  ea^  91* 

t  StorU  ddlc  Aitl,  Arc  lib.  xil.  cap.  OL  lorn.  ».  p.  49%. 

3  Dicu  4*  Bayl*.  nttel*  AdraiMB. 

4  Fmnaam  hajiuee  dlci.   Ckcn  mcatlom  her,  d«  I«slb.  lib.  ii 

i»BAB  iima«t 

MTB  rOHTVXJLB 

riaroaiT* 

BVOtA!(TS 

T.  C.  LB  <AT. 

too.  XIII.  a. 

COHB. 

See  QneaUonea  RMnana,  ^c.  ap.  (iraer.  Antiq.  Roman,  lorn.  ▼.  p.  9 It. 
>ee  abo  .MiirnUvi,  .Nor.  Thcvuur.  Intcrip.  \*et.  torn.  1.  p.  H»,  S9.,  where 
there  an  Uirae  LaOo  and  ooc  Urcck  inscrtpOon  to  NcnMiSii,  and  ochcn  to 


his  triumph,  and  Che 
war,  say  Ltpslus*,  ^ 
race  as  these  sports.    In 
and  Goostns.  gladiatorial 
religioB  more  than  sevcB^ 
extinction  to  the  courage  of 
onthekalends  of 
In  the  Flavian  amphitheatre 
coarse  of 

monk,  who  had  travelled  to 
rushed  Into  the  midst  of  the 
rate  the  '^'—'nTinl 
credibly  attached  to 
Radiators  to  slay  him ;  and 
martyrdooB,  and  the  title  of 
either  befiife  or  sinee 
Uonorius 


ThealoiylstDldbf 

and  rassiodoms",aad 

its  place  In  the  Roman  martyralogy.  ** 

of  blood  which  flowed  at  the  ftinends.  In  tiM 

the  drcns.  the  fomma,  and 

were  introduced  at  feasts,  and  tore 

amidst  the  supper  tables,  to  Che  grmi 

of  the  guests.    Yet  Lipslus  permtts  hiouelf  to 

loss  of  courage,  and  the  evident  df^eueitfof 

be  neariy  connected  with  the  aboUtiMi  of  those 

taclcs. 


Na 
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**  Bere,  where  the  Rammm  wtiOibm't  — 
Wag  deathorltfe^thepla^himgt^m 

When  one  gladiator  wounded  another,  he  shouted. 
It,"  «•  hoc  habet,'*  or  *«  habet.**    The 
dropped  his  weapon,  and.  advancing  to  the  edge  of  tiM 
supplicated  the  spectators.  If  he  had  ibugfat  weU.  th« 
saved  him ;  if  otherwise,  or  as  they  happened  to  be 
they  turned  down  their  thumbs,  and  he  w 
were  occasionally  so  savage,  that  they  wera  — ._ 
combat  lasted  longer  than  ordinary  without  wooBda 
The  emperor's  presence  generaUy  saved  the 
and  It  Is  reeofded  as  an  *'»ttinfiiT  of  GaraeaDa's 
he  sent  those  who  supplicated  him  far  Ufe,  fai  a 
Nicomedia.  to  ask  the  people ;  fai  other  words, 
over  to  be  slain.    A  shniUr  ceremony  Is 
Spanish  bull-fights.    The  magistrate  presides ;  and 
horsemen  and  piccadoree  have  fbo^ltt  the  bull,  the 
steps  forward  and  bows  to  him  for  permlsaian  to 
anhnaL    If  the  bull  has  done  Us  duty  by  kOlfaig  two 
horses,  or  a  man,  which  last  is  rare,  the  peopto  _ 
shouu,  the  ladies  wave  their  haadkcraidelb,  and 
is  saved.    The  wounds  and  death  of  the  honci 
panled  with  the  loudest  acdamMions,  and  many  . 
delight,  especially  fhun  the  female  portioB  of  the  _ 
Indudfaig  those  of  the  gentlett  Mood.    Every  tid^ 
on  habit.    The  author  of  Chllde  Harold,  the  wrt 
note,  and  one  or  two  other  Rngllshmen.  wbe  have   _ 
in  other  days  borne  the  sight  of  •  pitched  battle,  were, 
the  summer  of  1809.  tai  the  governor's  boK  at  the  grm 
theatre  of  SanU  Maria,  opposite  to  Cadis.  Tbedeath 
two  horses  oompletdy  satisfied  their  cariosity.    A 
present,  observing  them  slmdder  add  look  pate, 
unusual  reception  of  m  dellghtfol  n  sport  to 
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1  if  a 
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ua«r 


.  5  Jnllitt  «,.,.»,«.»  wwmm  Dj  10 

Lapttnua  and  .i.  Catemn  np«i  the 

6  Ttttalliaa,  **  ceite  qaldm  «c 
«C  Tolupiaftii 
cap.  UL 

7  VoptMOi,  bi  «|t.  AovL  aad  la  ek.  Claad. 
a  Jott.  Lipa.  lUd.  lib.  1.  cap.  siL 

9  Ancnttimn  nib.ef.  eontak  cap.  eW.)  " 
■paetacuU  inhiaca  IncaalifailUcr  ab* 

10  Hb(.  Eectab  cap.  xxrL  lib.  ▼. 

11  Casdad.Trlpaitlu,l.s.e.iL    Satan,  ib.  Ok. 
If  llaranlas,  ad  aan.  ct  In  naMa  ad  M artn^ 

ninmn  ddle  awuiMite  aacn  c 
1746. 
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ladiM,  who  ftarad  and  tmitod,  and  condniMd  their  applauMt 
•I  aiKHh«r  hone  fell  bleedins  to  the  ground.  One  bull  killed 
three  horses  ^  kis  owm  konu.  He  was  sared  by  acclama^ 
tlons.  which  were  redoubled  when  it  was  known  he  belonged 
to  a  priest. 

An  Englishman,  who  can  be  much  pleased  with  seeing  two 
men  beat  themselTeB  to  pieces,  cannot  bear  to  look  at  a  horse 
galloping  round  an  arena  with  his  bowels  trailing  on  the 
ground,  and  turns  ftom  the  spectacle  and  the  spectators  with 
horror  and  disgust. 


No.  XXXL  —  The  Albak  Hill. 

'*  And  ofar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  bnad  ocean  laves 
The  Latiam  eoastt*'  ^.  ^.  Stansa  dxxlT. 

The  whole  declivity  of  the  Alban  hill  is  of  unrivalled 
beauty,  and  (torn  the  convent  on  the  highest  point,  which  has 
succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  Latian  Jupiter,  the  prospect 
ombraces  all  the  objects  alluded  to  In  the  dted  stansa ;  the 
Mediterranean,  the  whole  scene  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
JEncid.  and  the  coast  from  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to 
the  headland  of  Clroeum  and  the  Cape  of  Terracina. 

The  site  of  Cicero's  villa  may  be  supposed  either  at  the 
Grotta  Ferrate,  or  at  the  Tusculum  of  Prince  Lucien  Buo- 
naparte. 

The  former  was  thought  some  years  ago  the  actual  site,  as 
may  be  seen  from  Myddleton's  Life  of  Cicero.  At  present 
it  has  lost  something  of  its  credit,  except  for  the  Domeni- 
chinos.  KIne  monks  of  the  Greek  order  live  there,  and  the 
adjoining  villa  is  a  cardinal's  summer-house.  The  other 
villa,  called  Ruflnella,  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above 
Frascatl,  and  many  rich  remains  of  Tusculum  have  been 
found  there,  besides  serenty-two  statues  of  diflRirent  merit 
and  presenration,  and  seven  busts. 

From  the  same  eminence  are  seen  the  Sabine  hills,  em- 
bosomed in  which  lies  the  long  valley  of  Rustica.  There  are 
several  circumstances  which  tend  to  establish  the  identity  of 
this  valley  with  the  **  Ustiea  "  of  Horace ;  and  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  the  mosaic  pavement  which  the  peasants  uncover 
by  throwing  up  the  earth  of  a  vineyard  may  belong  to  his 
vlUa.  Rustica  is  pmoouneed  short,  not  according  to  our  stress 
upon—'*  Usticis  eabantis"—  It  Is  more  rational  to  think 
that  we  are  wrong,  than  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  secluded 
valley  have  changed  their  tone  in  this  word.  The  addition 
of  the  consonant  prefixed  Is  nothing ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  be 
aware  that  Rustica  may  be  a  modem  name  which  the 
peasants  may  have  caught  from  the  antiquaries. 

The  villa,  or  the  mosaic,  b  in  a  vineyard  on  a  knoll  c<^ 
vered  with  chestnut  trees.  A  stream  runs  down  the  valley ; 
and  although  It  is  not  true,  as  said  in  the  guide  books,  that 
this  stream  Is  called  Ucensa,  yet  there  is  a  vilL^^e  on  a  rock 
at  the  hiod  of  the  valley  which  is  so  denominated,  and  which 
may  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Digentia.  License  contains 
700  hihablunts.  On  a  peak  a  little  way  beyond  is  Civitella, 
containing  300.  On  the  banks  of  the  AnIo,  a  little  before  you 
turn  op  into  Valle  Rustica,  to  the  left,  about  an  hour  from 
the  Wtfa,  is  a  town  called  Vicovaro,  another  favourable  coin- 
cidence with  the  Varia  of  the  poet.  At  the  end  of  the  valley, 
towards  the  Anio,  there  is  a  bare  hill,  crowned  with  a  little 
town  called  Bardela.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  the  rivulet  of 
Licenxa  flows,  and  is  almost  absorbed  in  a  wide  sandy  bed 
before  it  reeches  the  Anio.  Nothing  can  be  more  fortunate 
for  the  lines  of  the  poet,  whether  in  a  metaphorical  or  direct 
seose:  — 

*'  Me  quotlens  reflcft  gelldus  Digentia  rivus, 
Quem  Bfandela  bibit  nigosus  frigore  pagus." 

The  stream  Is  clear  high  up  ttie  valley,  but  before  it  reaches 
the  hill  of  Bardela  looks  green  and  yellow  like  a  sulphur 
rivulet. 

J  Sw  Hbtarlcal  innstntknia  sTtlM  Poarth  Canto,  p.  43. 
fl  8m  CUMical  Tow,  &c  chjp.Til.  p.  UO.  vol.  U. 
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Rocca  Giovane,  a  ruined  village  in  the  hills,  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  the  vineyard  where  the  pavement  is  shown,  does 
seem  to  be  the  site  of  the  (kne  of  Vacuna,  and  an  inscription 
found  there  tells  that  this  temple  of  the  Sabine  Victory  was 
repaired  by  Vespasian.  With  these  helps,  and  a  position 
corresponding  exai^ly  to  every  thing  which  the  poet  has 
told  us  of  his  retreat,  we  may  feel  tolerably  secure  of  our 
site. 

The  hill  which  should  be  Lucretilis  is  called  Campanile, 
and  by  following  up  the  rivulet  to  the  pretended  Bandusia, 
you  come  to  the  roots  of  the  higher  mountain  Gennaro. 
Singularly  enough,  the  only  spot  of  ploughed  land  in  the 
whole  valley  Is  on  the  knoU  where  this  Bandusia  rises. 

**....  tu  frigus  amabile 
Fessis  vomere  tauris 
Pr«bes,  et  peeorl  vago.** 

The  peasants  show  another  spring  near  the  mosaic  pavement 
which  they  call  *•  Oradlna,"  and  which  flows  down  the  hUls 
into  a  tank,  or  mill-dam,  and  thence  trickles  over  into  the 
Digentia. 
But  we  must  not  hope 

**  To  trace  the  Muses  upwards  to  their  spring," 

by  exploring  the  windings  of  the  romantic  valley  In  search  of 
the  Bandusian  fountain.  It  seems  strange  that  any  one 
should  have  thought  Bandusia  a  fountain  of  the  Digentia.  — 
Horace  has  not  let  drop  a  word  of  it ;  and  this  inunortal 
spring  has  hi  fact  been  discovered  ba  possession  of  the  holders 
of  many  good  things  in  Italy,  the  monks.  It  was  attached  to 
the  church  of  St  Gervals  and  Protals  near  Venusla,  where  it 
was  most  likely  to  be  found.*  We  shall  not  be  so  lucky  as  a 
late  traveller  ba  finding  the  oeeeukmal  pime  still  pendent  on 
the  poetic  villa.  There  is  not  a  pine  in  the  whole  valley,  but 
there  are  two  cypresses,  which  he  evidently  took,  or  mistook, 
for  the  tree  in  the  ode.*  The  truth  is,  that  the  pine  Is  now» 
as  it  was  hi  the  days  of  Virgil,  a  garden  tree,  and  it  was  not 
at  all  likely  to  be  found  in  the  craggy  acclivities  of  the  valley 
of  Rustica.  Horace  probably  had  one  of  them  in  the  orchard 
close  above  his  fkrm,  immediately  overshadowing  his  villa, 
not  on  the  rocky  heights  at  some  distance  from  ids  abode. 
The  tourist  may  have  easily  supposed  himself  to  have  seen 
this  pine  flgured  In  the  above  cypresses  ;  for  the  orange  and 
lemon  trees  which  throw  such  a  bloom  over  his  description 
of  the  royal  gardens  at  Naples,  unless  they  have  been  since 
displaced,  were  assuredly  only  acacias  and  other  ?iwnmim 
garden  shrubs.' 


No.  XXXn.  —  Eurack's  Classical  Touk. 

The  extreme  dis^»polntment  experienced  by  choosing  the 
Classical  Tourist  as  a  guide  in  Italy  must  be  allowed  to  And 
vent  in  a  few  observations,  which,  it  is  asserted  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  will  be  conflrmed  by  every  one  who  has  se- 
lected the  same  conductor  through  the  same  country.  This 
author  is  in  Ikct  one  of  the  most  inaccurate,  unsatisCKtory 
writers  that  have  in  our  times  attained  a  temporary  reputa- 
tion, and  is  very  seldom  to  be  trusted  even  when  he  speaks  of 
objects  which  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  seen.  His  errors, 
from  the  simple  exaggeratioo  to  the  downright  mis-statement, 
are  so  flrequent  as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  he  had  either 
never  visited  the  spoU  described,  or  had  trusted  to  the  fidelity 
of  former  writers.  Indeed,  the  Classical  Tour  has  every 
characteristic  of  a  mere  compilation  of  former  notices,  strung 
together  upon  a  very  slender  thread  of  personal  observation, 
and  swelled  out  by  those  decorations  which  are  so  easily 
supplied  by  a  systematic  adoption  of  ail  the  common-places 
of  praise,  applied  to  every  thing,  and  therefore  signifying 
nothing. 

The  style  which  one  person  thinks  cloggy  and  cumbrous, 
and  unsuitable,  may  be  to  the  taste  of  others,  and  such  may 

3  **  Under  oar  winHowt,  »nd  bnrrtcrlnff  en  the  bnrh.  b  the  rraal  rvdm, 
lid  out  In  pwrtom,  mkI  valkathMlcdl^  iwwtef  OTaanaUMk*  Claailua 
'ovr,  &c.  chap.  Bl.  fU.  IL  act.  36^ 
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experience  tome  saluUiy  excitement  in  ploogfalng  tliroogh 
the  periods  of  the  Clu sical  Toar.  It  miut  be  said,  howerer, 
that  p<riish  and  weight  are  apt  to  beget  an  expectation  of 
Talue.  It  la  amongat  the  paina  of  the  damnwi  to  toil  up  a 
climax  with  a  huge  round  ttome. 

The  tooriit  had  the  choice  of  hit  words,  but  tliere  was  no 
such  latitude  allowed  to  that  of  his  sentiments.  The  love  of 
Tirtoe  and  of  liberty,  which  must  hare  distinguished  the 
character,  certainly  adorns  the  pages  of  Mr.  Eustace ;  and 
the  gentlemanly  spirit,  so  recommendatory  either  in  an 
author  or  his  productions,  is  very  conspicuous  throughout 
the  Classical  Tour.  But  these  generous  qualities  are  the 
foiiage  of  such  a  performance,  and  may  be  spread  about  It  so 
prominently  and  proftisely  as  to  embarrass  those  who  wish  to 
see  and  find  the  fruit  at  hand.  The  unction  of  the  dirine, 
and  the  exhortations  of  the  moralist,  may  have  made  this 
work  something  more  and  better  than  a  book  of  trarels,  but 
they  have  not  made  it  a  book  of  trarels ;  and  this  obserration 
applies  more  especially  to  that  enticing  method  of  instruction 
conveyed  by  the  perpetual  introduction  of  the  same  Gallic 
Helot  to  reel  and  bluster  before  the  rising  generation,  and 
terriiy  It  into  decency  by  the  display  of  all  the  excesses  of  the 
revolution.  An  animosity  against  atheists  and  regicides  in 
general,  and  Frenchmen  specifically,  may  be  honourable,  and 
may  be  uaefiil  as  a  record ;  but  that  antidote  should  either  be 
administered  in  any  work  rather  than  a  tour,  or,  at  least 
should  be  served  up  apart,  and  not  so  mixed  with  the  whole 
mass  of  Information  sod  reflection,  as  to  give  a  bitterness  to 
every  page :  for  who  would  choose  to  have  the  antipathies  of 
any  man,  however  Just,  for  his  travelling  companions  ?  A 
tourist,  unless  he  aspires  to  the  credit  of  prophecy,  is  not 
answerable  for  the  changes  which  may  take  place  In  the 
country  which  he  describes ;  but  his  reader  may  very  (klrly 
esteem  all  his  political  portraits  and  deductions  as  so  much 
waste  paper  the  moment  they  cease  to  assbt,  and  more  par- 
ticularly If  they  obstruct,  his  actual  surrey. 

Neither  encomium  nor  accusation  of  any  government,  or 
governors.  Is  meant  to  be  here  offered ;  but  it  is  stated  as  an 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  change  operated,  either  bjr  the 
address  of  the  late  imperial  system,  or  by  the  disappointment 
of  every  expectation  by  those  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
Italian  thrones,  has  been  so  considerable,  and  is  so  appa- 
rent, as  not  only  to  put  Mr  Eustace's  antigalUcan  philippics 
entirely  out  of  date,  but  even  to  throw  some  suspicion  upon 
the  competency  and  candour  of  the  author  himselt  A  re- 
marluble  example  may  be  found  in  the  instance  of  Bo- 
logna, over  whose  papal  attachments,  and  consequent 
desolation,  the  tourist  pours  forth  such  strains  of  condolence 
and  revenge,  made  louder  by  the  borrowed  trumpet  of  Bfr. 
Burke.  Now  Bologna  Is  at  this  moment,  and  has  been  for 
some  years,  notorious  amongst  the  states  of  Italy  for  its 
attachment  to  revolutionary  principles,  and  was  almost  the 
only  dty  which  made  any  demonstratl<ms  In  (kvour  of  the 
unfortunate  Murat.  This  change  may,  however,  have  been 
made  since  Mr.  Eustace  visited  this  country ;  but  the  tra- 
veller whom  he  has  thrilled  with  horror  at  the  projected 
stripping  of  the  copper  from  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  must 
be  much  relieved  to  find  that  sacrilege  out  of  the  power  of 
the  French,  or  any  other  plunderers,  the  cupola  being 
covered  with  Uad.  i 

If  the  conspiring  voice  of  otherwise  rival  critics  had  not 
given  considerable  currency  to  the  Clasical  Tour,  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  to  warn  the  reader,  that  however  it 
may  adorn  his  Ubranr,  it  wil  be  of  little  or  no  service  to  him 
in  his  carriage ;  and  if  the  judgment  of  those  critics  had 
hitherto  been  suspended,  no  attempt  woulil  have  been  made 
to  anticipate  their  decision.    As  it  is,  those  who  stand  in  the 

I  "  Uliat,  then,  vlll  b*  tht  aatanUhmcnt.  or  nihcr  ihe  horrar,  of  mj 

nmdcr,  when  I  infirnn  Mm  th*  Fmtrh  (ofnminve  ramcd  lt> 

attention  to  Saint  i'etrr's.  anil  cmploTcd  a  roRi|>anT  of  Jcv*  tocktimaic  and 
purchai*  the  fold,  tilvcr,  and  bronic  that  adorn  the  incitl«  o^  the  cfiiticc, 
a«  «rll  as  ihc  cotii*"  t^'t  cox-«n  the  raults  and  dome  on  t}i«  ontoide." 
rnaMical  Tour,  cliap.  iv.  p.  130.  toI.  ti.  The  itory  about  th«  Jc««  u  ^oA- 
tlvcl;  denied  at  Roaie. 

I  [Mr.  Pnncla  Cohen,  now  SIt  Francis  P«lcra*e.  K.  H..  the  learned 
•Blhor  of  the  "  Riae  and  ProicrMa  of  the  EacUah  ConMitaiioa,"  **  IHMeey 
of  the  Anfto^Suam,"  *c  dkc"] 


relation  of  posterity  to  Mr.  Si 

appeal  from  ootemporary 

likely  to  be  Just  hi  piupoithm  as  tiM 

hatred  are  the  forther  removed 

measure,  been  made  before  the 

for  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 

who  had  been  pervoaded  by  the 

on  their  Journey  southwards  to  lepriat  • 

Classical  Tour,  was,  by  the  canLiuiiug 

travellers,  hiduoed  to  abandon  his  design, 

already  arranged  his  types  and  ps^er,  aa 

one  or  two  of  the  first  sheets. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  woold  wish  to  part 
Gibbon)  on  good  terms  with  the  Fope  and  the 
he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
silence  to  their  humble  partiians. 


(Hhe  llr. 


MARINO  FALIERO. 


Kote  [A].     See  p.  234. 

[I  AX  obliged  for  the  following  excellent 
old  Chronicle  to  Mr.  F.  Cohen*,  to  whom  the 
find  himself  indebted  for  a  version  that  I  eoold  not 
though  after  many  years'  intercourse  wtth 
glren  by  any  means  so  pordy  and  so  tMtMOf.  *] 


STORT  OF  MARINO  FALIERO.  DOGE  ZLIX. 
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On  the  nth  day  of  September,  fai  the  year  of 
1364,  Marino  Faliero  was  dectad  and  chosen  to  be  the  Doke 
of  the  Ooounonwealth  of  Venice.  He  was  Count  of  Vi 
marine,  in  the  marrhrs  of  Treviso,  and  a  knlgitt, 
wealthy  man  to  boot.  As  soon  as  the  dection 
it  was  resolved  In  the  Great  Coundl,  that  a 
twelve  should  be  despatched  to  Marino  FaUoro  the 
who  was  then  on  his  way  fttm  Rome ;  far  when  1 
chosen,  he  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Holy  Fj 
at  Rome,— the  Holy  Father  htansclf  held  his  eouit  at 
When  Bfesser  Marino  Faliero  the  I>uke  was  about  to 
this  dty,  on  the  6th  day  of  October,  1364,  a  thick  hase 
on,  and  darkened  the  air :  and  he  was  enforced  to 
the  place  of  St.  Mark,  between  the  two  "*>»«'— *f.  on  the 
where  evil-doers  are  put  to  death ;  and  all  thought  that 
was  the  worst  of  tokens.^Nor  must  I  forget  to  writm 
which  I  have  read  in  a  chroQidei  When  Mesaer 
Faliero  was  Podesta  and  Captain  of  Treviao,  the 
delayed  coming  in  with  the  holy  sacrament,  on  a  day 
procession  was  to  take  place.  Now,  the  sakt  Marino  FaUa« 
was  so  very  proud  and  wrathftd,  that  he  buflteed  the  Bishop, 
and  almost  struck  him  to  the  ground:  and,thercfora.  Hew 
allowed  Marino  Faliero  to  go  out  of  his  right  senses,  in 
that  he  mi^t  bring  himself  to  an  evil  death. 

When  this  Duke  had  held  the  dukedom  durh^ 
and  six  days,  >**t  h**"g  wrfAnii  ma^  ""¥t^1WM^  sought  to 
himself  Lord  of  Venice,  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
an  andent  chronicle.    When  the  Thnrsd^r  arrived 
which  they  were  wont  to  hunt  the  bull,  the  bull  hunt 
place  as  usual ;  and,  according  to  the  usage  of  thoee 
after  the  bull  himt  had  ended,  they  all  proceeded  unto 
palace  of  the  Dtxke.  and  assembled  together  hi  osm  of 
halls ;  and  they  disported  themsdves  with  the 
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S  [In  a  tetter  to  Mr.  Many,  dated  Ravenna,  JWIv  301 
■aya : — '*  EaeloHd  is  the  heat  accowic  of  dbe  Depe  ~ 
Mntt«me,ft«m  aa  old  MS.,  the  other  daj.    Uetk^^ 
it  u  a  note  to  the  next  edition.    Yea  vUl.  potiafa,  be 
mjr  ctincrptlonx  of  his  rtMracter  were  cm i  ret :  thoaeh 
met  with  the  extract  before.  You  wiU  pereef««  that  be 
what  he  u  made  to  tsy  atxitu  the  Hbhop  tt  Tmlee     Yo« w 
he  «|M»kc  Uule,  and  tliote  oniT  words  of  lag*  and  (~ 
which  it  thecaac  In  (he  play,  caci|Kwhea  he  breaks o«t  ai 
act  KAh.    But  his  «iiMrh  to  the  eonanlratocs  la  beiwr  ki  tbt 
theplaj-.    IwlshlhadmtvlthaiBtiBM.*] 
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ttndl  the  first  bell  tolled  tbej  danced,  and  then  a  banquet  was 
icnred  up.  My  Lord  the  Duke  paid  the  expenses  thereof, 
proTMed  he  had  a  Duchess,  and  after  the  banquet  they  all 
returned  to  their  hones. 

Nov  to  this  feast  there  came  a  certain  Ser  Miehele  Steno, 
a  gentleman  of  poor  estate,  and  rtrj  young,  but  crafty  and 
daring,  and  who  loT«d  one  of  the  damsels  of  the  Duchess. 
Scr  MIchele  stood  amongst  the  women  upon  the  sob^Jo ;  and 
he  behaved  Indiscreetly,  so  that  my  Lord  the  Duke  ordered 
that  he  should  be  kicked  off  the  solajo ;  anil  the  esquires  of 
the  Duke  flung  him  down  from  the  sol^Jo  accordingly.  Ser 
Miehele  thought  that  such  an  allhmt  was  beyond  all  bearing ; 
and  when  the  feast  was  over,  and  all  other  persons  had  left 
the  palace,  he,  cootiuulng  heated  with  anger,  went  to  the 
hall  of  audience,  and  wrote  certain  unseemly  words  relating 
to  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  upon  the  chair  in  which  the 
Duke  was  used  to  sit ;  for  In  those  days  the  Duke  did  not 
cover  his  chair  with  cloth  of  sendal,  but  he  sat  in  a  chair  of 
wood.  Ser  MIchele  wrote  thereon — **  Marm  Palier,  the 
kmsband  q^  the  fair  wife;  oikert  kin  her,  but  he  keeps  ker.** 
In  the  morning  the  words  were  seen,  and  the  matter  was 
considered  to  be  very  scandalous ;  and  the  Senate  commanded 
tbo  Avogadori  of  the  Commonwealth  to  proceed  therein  with 
the  greatest  diligence.  A  largess  of  great  amount  was 
immediately  proflbred  by  the  Avogadori,  in  order  to  discover 
who  had  written  these  words.  And  at  length  it  was  known 
that  )f  Idiele  Steno  had  written  them.  It  was  resolved  in  the 
Council  of  Forty  that  he  should  be  arrested ;  and  he  then 
confessed  that  In  the  At  of  vexation  and  spite,  occasioned  by 
his  being  thrust  off  the  solajo  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress, 
he  had  written  the  words.  Therefore  the  Council  debated 
thereon.  And  the  Council  took  his  youth  into  consideration, 
and  that  he  was  a  lover ;  and  therefore  they  adjudged  that 
he  should  be  kept  in  close  confinement  during  two  months, 
and  that  afterwards  he  should  be  banished  from  Venice  and 
the  state  during  one  year.  In  consequence  of  this  merciful 
sentence  the  Duke  became  exceedingly  wroth,  it  ^ipearing 
to  him  that  the  Coundl  had  not  acted  in  such  a  manner  as 
was  required  by  the  respect  due  to  his  ducal  dignity ;  and  he 
said  that  they  ought  to  have  condemned  Ser  MIchele  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck,  or  at  least  to  be  banished  for  life. 

Now  it  was  fhted  that  my  Lord  Duke  Marino  was  to  have 
his  head  cut  off.  And  as  It  is  necessary  when  any  eflfect  Is  to 
be  brought  about  that  the  cause  of  such  effect  must  happen, 
it  therefore  came  to  pass  that  on  the  very  day  after  sentence 
had  been  pronounced  on  Ser  MIchele  Steno,  being  the  first 
day  of  Lent,  a  gentleman  of  the  house  of  Barbaro,  a  choleric 
gentleman,  went  to  the  arsenal,  and  required  certain  things 
of  the  masters  of  the  galleys.  This  he  did  In  the  presence  of 
the  Admiral  of  the  arsenal,  and  he,  hearing  the  request, 
answered,'  No,  It  cannot  be  done.  High  words  arose  between 
the  gentleman  and  the  Admiral,  and  the  gentleman  struck 
him  with  his  fist  Just  ^bove  the  eye ;  and  as  he  happened  to 
have  a  ring  on  his  finger,  the  ring  cut  the  Admiral  and  drew 
blood.  The  Admiral,  all  bruised  and  bloody,  ran  straight  to 
the  Duke  to  complain,  and  with  the  intent  of  praying  him  to 
inflict  some  heavy  punishment  upon  the  gentleman  of  Ci 
Barbaro.—**  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  for  thee?" 
answered  the  Duke :— "  think  upon  the  shameAil  gibe  which 
hath  been  written  concerning  me  I  and  think  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  punished  that  ribald  MIchele  Steno,  who 
wrote  It ;  and  see  how  the  Council  of  Forty  respect  our  per- 
lon."  — Upon  this  the  Admiral  answered,  ~"  My  Lord 
Duke,  ir  you  would  wish  to  make  yourself  a  prince,  and  to 
nit  all  those  cuckoldy  gentlemen  to  pieces,  I  have  the  heart. 
If  you  do  but  help  me,  to  make  you  prince  of  all  this  state  ; 
and  then  you  may  punish  them  all."  —  Hearing  this,  the 
Duke  sald,-~**  How  can  such  a  matter  be  brought  about  >*' 
—and  so  they  discoursed  thereon. 

The  Duke  called  for  his  nephew,  Ser  Dertuccio  Fallcro, 
who  lived  with  him  In  the  palace,  and  they  eommuncd  about 
this  plot.  And  without  leaving  the  place,  they  sent  for  Philip 
Calendaro,  a  seaman  of  great  repute,  and  for  Dertuccio 
Israello,  who  was  exceedingly  wily  and  cunning.     Then 


& 


taking  counsel  amoi^st  themselves,  they  agreed  to  call  Id 
some  others ;  and  so,  for  several  nights  suooesstvely.  they 
met  with  the  Duke  at  home  In  his  palace.  And  the  following 
men  were  called  in  singly;  to  wit;.— Nicoolo  Fagiuolo, 
Giovanni  da  Corfii,  Steihao  Fagiooo,  Nlccolo  dalle  Bende, 
NIccolo  Biondo,  and  Steftno  Trlvisano.  —  It  was  concerted 
that  sixteen  or  seventeen  leaders  should  be  stationed  in 
various  parts  of  the  dty.  each  being  at  the  head  of  forty 
men,  armed  and  prepared ;  but  the  followers  were  not  to 
know  their  destination.  On  the  appointed  day  they  were  to 
make  aflVays  amongst  themselves  here  and  there.  In  order 
that  the  Duke  might  hare  a  pretence  for  tolling  the  bells  of 
San  Marco  ;  these  bells  are  never  rung  but  by  the  order  of 
the  Duke.  And  at  the  sound  of  the  bells,  these  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  with  their  followers,  were  to  oome  to  San  Marco, 
through  the  streets  which  open  upon  the  Plassa.  And  when 
the  noble  and  leading  dtisens  should  come  into  the  Plasta, 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  riot,  then  the  conspirators  were  to 
cut  them  in  pieces ;  and  this  work  being  finished,  my  Lord 
Marino  Fallero  the  Duke  was  to  be  proclaimed  the  Lord  of 
Venice.  Things  having  been  thus  settled,  they  agreed  to 
ftUfil  their  intent  on  Wednesday,  the  IMh  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  1355.  So  covertly  did  they  plot,  that  no  one  ever  dreamt 
of  their  machinations. 

But  the  Lord,  who  hath  always  helped  this  most  glorious 
city,  and  who,  loving  Its  righteousness  and  holiness,  hath 
never  forsaken  it,  inspired  one  Beltramo  Bergamasco  to  be 
the  cause  of  bringing  the  plot  to  light.  In  the  following 
manner.  This  Beltramo,  who  belonged  to  Ser  Nlccolo  Llonl 
of  Santo  Stefiuo,  had  heard  a  word  or  two  of  what  was  to 
take  place ;  and  so,  ba  the  before*roentloned  month  of  April, 
he  went  to  the  house  of  the  aforesaid  Ser  Nlccolo  Lioni,  and 
told  him  all  the  particulars  of  the  plot.  Ser  Nlccolo,  when 
he  heard  all  these  things,  was  struck  dead,  as  It  were,  with 
affright.  He  heard  all  the  particulars ;  and  Beltramo  prayed 
him  to  keep  It  all  secret ;  aid  if  he  told  Ser  Nlccolo,  it  was 
in  order  that  Ser  Nlccolo  might  stop  at  home  on  the  19th  of 
April,  and  thus  save  his  life.  Beltramo  was  going,  but  Ser 
Niccolo  ordered  his  servants  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  and  lock 
him  up.  Ser  Nleoolo  then  went  to  the  house  of  Messer 
Giovanni  Gradenlgo  Nasoni,  who  afterwards  became  Duke, 
and  who  also  lived  at  Santo  Ste&no,  and  told  him  all.  Tlie 
matter  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  the  very  greatest  Importance, 
as  indeed  It  was ;  and  they  two  went  to  the  house  of  Ser 
Marco  Comaro,  who  lived  at  San  Felice ;  and  having  spoken 
with  him,  they  all  three  then  determined  to  go  back  to  the 
house  of  Ser  Nlccolo  Lloni,  to  examine  the  said  Beltramo ; 
and  having  questioned  him,  and  heard  all  that  he  had  to  say, 
they  left  him  In  confinement.  And  then  they  all  three  went 
into  the  sacristy  of  San  Salvatore,  and  sent  their  men  to 
smnmon  the  ooixnclllors,  the  Avogadori,  the  Capl  de*  Died, 
and  those  of  the  Great  Coundl. 

When  all  were  assembled,  the  whole  story  was  told  to 
them.  They  were  struck  dead,  as  it  were,  with  aflHght. 
They  determined  to  send  for  Beltramo.  He  was  brought  in 
before  them.  They  examined  him,  and  ascertained  that  the 
matter  was  true;  and,  although  they  were  exceedingly 
troubled,  yet  they  determined  upon  their  measures.  And 
they  sent  for  the  Capl  de*  Quarante.  the  Signorldl  Notte,  the 
Capl  de*  Sestieri,  and  the  Cinque  dclla  Pace ;  and  they  were 
ordered  to  associate  to  thdr  men  other  good  men  and  true, 
who  were  to  proceed  to  the  houses  of  the  ringleaders  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  secure  them.  And  they  secured  the  foreman 
of  the  arsenal,  in  order  that  the  conspirators  might  not  do 
mischief.  Towards  nightfall  they  assembled  in  the  palace. 
Wh<m  they  were  assembled  In  the  palace,  they  caused  the 
gates  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  palace  to  be  shut.  Aud  they 
sent  to  the  keeper  of  the  bell-tower,  and  forbade  the  tolling 
of  the  bdls.  All  this  was  carried  Into  effect.  The  before- 
mentioned  conspirators  were  secured,  and  they  were  brought 
to  the  palace ;  and,  as  the  Council  of  Ten  saw  that  the  Duke 
was  in  the  plot,  they  resolved  that  twenty  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  state  should  be  associated  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
consultation  and  deliberation,  but  that  they  sliould  not  be 
allowed  to  ballot. 
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The  cottDcUlon  wer«  Um  following :— Ser  Gfonani  Ko- 
oenlgo.  of  the  Seitiero  of  San  Marco :  8er  Abnoro  Veniero 
da  SanU  Marina,  of  the  Scftlero  of  Castello;  Ser  Tonaio 
Viadro,  of  the  Sestiero  of  Canareglo;  Ser  Gkrranni  Sanndo, 
of  the  Sestiero  of  SanU  Oroee  j  Ser  Pletro  Trivttano.  of  the 
Seatiero  of  San  Paolo  ;  Set  Pantaliooe  Barbo  U  Grando,  of 
the  Sestiero  of  Ossoduro.  The  Avogadort  of  the  ComaMm- 
wealth  were  Zufredo  Morosini,  and  Ser  Orio  Pasqualigo : 
and  these  did  not  ballot.  Those  of  the  Council  of  Ten  were 
Ser  Giovanni  Marcello.  Ser  Tonaao  Sanndo.  and  Ser 
Micheletto  Dolfino.  the  heads  of  the  afbresald  Coundl  of 
Ten.  Ser  Lacs  da  Legge.  and  Ser  Pletro  da  Mosto, 
inquisitors  of  the  aforesaid  CoondL  And  Ser  Hareo  Polani, 
Ser  Marino  Veniero.  Ser  Lando  Lombardo,  and  Ser  Nlco- 
letto  Tririsano.  of  Sant*  Angelo. 

Late  in  the  night,  just  before  the  dawning,  thej  chose  a 
Juntn  of  twenty  noblemen  of  Venice  iVom  amongst  the  wisest, 
and  the  worthiest,  and  the  oldest.  Thej  were  to  give  counsel, 
but  not  to  ballot.  And  thej  would  not  admit  any  one  of 
Ci  Fallero.  And  Kiooolo  Fallero,  and  another  Mlocolo 
FaUero.  of  San  Tomaso,  were  expelled  from  the  Council, 
because  they  belonged  to  the  Cunlly  of  the  Doge.  And  this 
resolution  of  creating  the  Junta  of  twenty  was  much  praised 
throughout  the  state.  The  following  were  the  members  of 
the  Junta  of  twenty: —  Ser  Marco  Giustinlani,  Procnratore, 
Ser  Andre*  Eristo,  Procnratore,  Ser  Uonardo  Giustinlani, 
Procnratore,  Ser  Andrea  Contarini,  Ser  Simone  Dandolo, 
Ser  NIceolo  Volpe,  Ser  Gloranni  Loredano,  Ser  Marco  Diedo, 
Ser  Giovanni  Gradenlgo.  Ser  Andt-ea  Comaro,  Caraliere, 
Ser  Marco  Soranso,  Ser  Rinieri  da  Mosto,  Ser  Gasano  Mar- 
cello,  Ser  Marino  Morosini.  Ser  Stefono  Beiegno,  Ser  NIceolo 
Liool,  Ser  Fllippo  Orio,  Ser  Marco  Tririsano,  Ser  Jacopo 
Bragadino,  Ser  Giovanni  Foscarini. 

These  twenty  were  accordingly  called  in  to  the  Coundl  of 
Ten ;  and  they  sent  for  my  Lord  Marino  Fallero  the  Duke : 
and  my  Lord  Marino  was  then  consorting  in  the  palace  with 
people  of  great  estate,  gentlemen,  and  other  good  men,  none 
of  whom  knew  yet  how  the  fact  stood. 

At  the  same  time  Bertuod  Israello,  who,  as  one  of  the 
ringleeders,  was  to  head  the  conspirators  in  Santa  Crooe. 
was  arrested  and  bound,  and  brought  before  the  Coandl. 
Zanello  dd  Brin,  NIcoletto  di  Rosa,  KIcoletto  Alberto,  and 
the  Guardiaga,  were  also  taken,  together  with  several  seamen, 
and  people  of  various  ranks.  These  were  examined,  and  the 
truth  of  the  plot  was  ascertained. 

On  the  16th  of  April  Judgment  was  given  In  the  Coundl  of 
Ten.  that  Fllippo  Calendaro  and  Bertuocio  Israello  should 
be  hanged  upon  the  red  pillars  of  the  balcony  of  the  palace, 
ttom  which  the  Duke  is  wont  to  look  at  the  bull  hunt :  and 
thry  were  hanged  with  gags  in  their  mouths. 

The  next  day  the  following  were  condemned :  —  NIooolo 
Zuccuolo,  NIcoletto  Blondo,  NIcoletto  Doro,  Marco  Gloda, 
Jaoomello  Dagollno.  NIcoletto  Ftdde,  the  son  of  Fllippo 
Calendaro.  Marco  Tordio,  called  Isradlo,  Stefano  Trivlsano, 
the  money  changer  of  Santa  Margfaerita,  and  Antonio  dall« 
Bende.  These  were  all  taken  at  Chiosza.  for  they  were 
endeavouring  to  escape.  Afterwards,  by  virtue  of  the  sentence 
which  was  passed  upon  them  In  the  Councfl  of  Ten,  they 
were  hanged  on  successive  days ;  some  singly  and  some  in 
couples,  upon  the  columns  of  the  palace,  be^nning  from  the 
red  columns,  and  so  going  onwards  towards  the  canal.  And 
other  prisoners  were  discharged,  because,  although  they  had 
been  Involved  In  the  conspiracy,  yet  they  had  not  assisted  In 
it :  for  they  were  given  to  understand  by  some  of  the  heads 
of  the  plot,  that  they  were  to  come  armed  and  prepared  for 
the  service  of  the  state,  and  in  order  to  secure  certain  crimi- 
nals ;  and  they  knew  nothing  else.  NIcoletto  Alberto,  the 
Guardiaga,  and  Bartolommeo  CIricolo  and  his  son,  and 
several  others,  who  were  not  guilty,  were  dlsctuu^ed. 

On  Friday,  the  16th  day  of  April,  Judgment  was  also  given 
In  the  aforesaid  Cuundl  of  Ten,  that  my  Lord  Manno  Faliero, 
the  Dnke,  should  have  his  head  cut  off;  and  that  the  execu- 
tion shoulil  be  done  on  the  landing^placeof  the  stone  staircase, 
where  the  Dukes  take  their  oath  vhen  U;ey  first  enter  the 
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chancery,  that  Is  to  s«y,  of  the  Supresae  Coon,  wte 

depodtions :  and  they  were,  A  medio,  NJcolstla  di 

Stefbnello,  and  Pletro  de  Compostelli,  the  secratarii 

Signori  di  Notte. 

After  the  traitors  had  been  hanged,  and  the  Duke  h^ 
his  head  cut  off.  the  state  remained  in 
peace.  And,  as  I  have  read  In  a  chronicle,  the  ( 
Duke  was  removed  in  a  barge,  with  dght  fiordMB,  la  his 
in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  where  It 
The  tomb  Is  now  in  that  aisle  in  the  asiddle  of  Um 
church  of  Santa  Maria  deUa  Pace,  which  was  boilt  bj 
Gabrid  of  Bergamo.  Itisaoofllnofstooa,  withthees 
engraven  thereon :  '*  Bete  jmoet  Dvmimu  Msi  faae  A 
Ditf.**— And  they  did  not  paint  his  portrait  hi  dm  kaD 
Great  Council ;  but  in  the  place  where  It  ought  to 
been,  you  see  these  words :  **  Hie  e»i  ioem 
dte^ilafi>f«  crnnmAsa." — And  it  is  thought  that  hJa  ] 
was  granted  to  the  church  of  Sant*  Apootolo ;  It 
great  one  near  the  bridge.  Tet  tills  could  not  be  the 
else  the  funXij  bought  it  back  flnora  the  church  ;  for  it  i 
bdongs  to  Cd  Fallero.  I  must  not  refrain  temm  aednj 
some  wished  to  write  the  following  words  In  cha  phwe 
his  portrait  ought  to  have  been,  aa  aforesaid :— "  M* 
Faietro  Dug,  Uimerittu  wte  €^it.  Prnmaa  imi,  4ee^i»atm$  pmm 
crriiimt6iu."— Others,  also,  indited  a  couplet,  worthy  mt 
being  Inscribed  upon  his  tomb. 


*'  DuM  renetmmjaeet  keie, 
Scqttra,  deau. 
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Note  [B].  —  PcraAECR   ox  trx  Cowsfi&act  or 

MAB.IKO  FaUEKO.  1 

**  At  giovane  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  saeoedette  n 
II  quale  tardi  si  pose  d  timooe  ddla  repubhUea,  ma 
prima  di  .quel,  che  Cscea  d*  uopo  a  lul,  ad  aOa  patrla:  egli  % 
Marino  Faliero,  personaggio  a  me  noto  per  andea  iHmint 
chesza.    Falsa  era  1*  opinione  Intomo  a  lul,  glaochft  egil  si 
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to  fhc  ctxa^ftrnrr  at  the  Uqcc  If artn*  VWio*,  e 
BB  of  tba  naucr.''— Byrn  Aary,  r«b.  II.  ISSl.) 
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aottr5fiornitopl)kdlcornigglo,ch«dlfcnno.  KonpasodeUa 
prinui  dignlU,  eotrd  con  sinistra  piede  nel  pubblico  FalAxxo : 
impOTdooeh*  qnesto  Doge  de  Veneti,  nagistrato  sacro  in 
totti  i  seooll,  cIm  dagli  antichi  th  s«nipre  Tenerato  qual  numa 
in  qoaUa  citti,  'altr*  Jeri  fd  decoUato  nal  restibolo  dell* 
istasao  Palasso.  Discorrerei  An  dal  principio  le  cause  di  un 
tale  errento,  e  eosi  rario,  ed  amUguo  non  ne  fosse  U  grido. 
Nessono  per6  lo  tcnsa,  ttttd  aUbrmano,  cho  egU  abbia  roluto 
canglar  qualche  cosa  nell*  ordine  della  repabblica  a  Iiii  tra- 
mandato  dal  maggiori.  Che  desiderara  egli  di  plCk  ?  lo  son 
d*  arriso,  cbe  egli  abbia  ottenuto  eld,  che  non  si  concedette  a 
ncsson  altro:  mentre  adempira  gli  ufllcj  dl  legato  presso  II 
PoateOoe,  e  sulle  rira  del  Rodano  trattaYa  la  pace,  che  io 
prima  di  lui  arcTO  indarno  tentato  di  conchiudere,  gli  (H 
oonferfto  1'  onore  del  Ducato,  che  ne  chledeva,  ne  s*  aspcttara. 
Tomato  in  patria,  pensb  a  qiiello,  cul  nessuno  non  pose  mente 
giammai,  e  sofllr)  quelle,  che  a  niono  accadde  mai  di  soflHra : 
giacchi  in  quel  luogo  celeberrimo,  o  chlarissimo,  e  belllssimo 
infra  tutti  queUi,  clie  io  ridi,  ove  i  suoi  antenati  areTaao 
riceruti  grandittimi  onori  in  meuo  alle  ponipe  trionfoll,  Iri 
egli  111  trascinato  in  modo  senile,  e  spogliato  delle  insegne 
dueali,  perddte  la  testa,  e  maoehld  col  proprlo  sangue  le  sogiie 
del  terapio,  1'  atrio  del  Palasso,  e  le  scale  marmoree  rendute 
spesse  Tolte  lUustri  o  dalle  solenni  festlriti,  o  dalle  ostill 
spogUe.  Hd  notato  11  luogo,  ora  note  11  tempo :  hVnn  nodel 
Katale  di  Cristo  1355,  tH  11  gion)o  18  d'  Aprile.  SI  alto  «  U 
grido  sparse,  che  se  alcuno  esamlneri  la  discipllna,  e  le  costu- 
manse  di  quella  dtti,  e  quanto  mutamento  di  cose  renga 
minacdato  dalla  morte  di  un  sol  uomo  (quantunque  molti 
altri,  come  narrano,  essendo  compllci,  o  subirono  1*  istesso 
supplido,  o  loaspettano)  si  aocorgeri,  che  nulla  di  piCk  grande 
arrenne  ai  nostri  tempi  nella  Italia.  Tu  forse  qui  attend  11 
mlo  gludixio :  aasolro  ii  popolo,  se  credere  alia  fisma,  bench  i 
abbia  potuto  e  castigare  pld  mitemente,  e  con  maggior  dol- 
eessa  Tendicare  11  suo  dolore :  nu  non  cosi  facilmente.  si 
modern  on'  ira  giusta  insieme,  e  grande  in  un  numeroso 
popolo  prindpalmente,  nel  quale  ii  predpitoso,  od  instabile 
Tolgo  aguasa  gli  stlmoU  dell'  irracondia  con  rapidi,  e  scon- 
sigUati  clamori.  Compatisco,  c  nell'  Istesso  tempo  mi  adiro 
eon  quell*  infelice  uomo,  ii  quale  adomo  di  un*  Insolito  onore, 
Don  so,  cbe  coca  si  Tolesse  negli  estremi  anni  della  sua  Tita : 
la  calamity  dl  lui  dlTiene  sem|M«  pid  grare,  perchi  dalla  sen- 
tensa  contra  dl  esso  promulgata  aperird,  che  egU  fd  non  solo 
misero,  ma  insano,  e  demente,  e  che  con  vane  arti  si  usurpo 
per  tanti  anni  una  (Usa  fiuna  di  saplensa.  Ammonlsco  i 
Dogl,  i  quail  gli  sucoederano,  che  questo  e  un*  esempio  posto 
Inansi  ailoroocchj,  quale  specchio,  nel  quale  reggano  d*  essere 
son  Signorl,  ma  Dud,  anxi  nemmeno  Dud,  ma  onorati  serri 
della  RepubbUca.  Tn  sta  sano ;  e  giaochd  fluttuano  le  pub- 
bUebe  cose,  slbrsiamod  dl  goremar  modestlssiroamente  i 
privati  Boa^  aflhri."— Lktati,  FidggidiPetrareatroi.lt. 
p.8nL 

The  above  Italian  translation  from  the  L>atin  epistles  of 
Petrarch  prores  —  l^y,  That  Marino  FaUero  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Petrarch*s ;  *'  antica  dimestichessa,"  old  intimacy, 
is  the  phrase  of  the  poet,  adly,  That  Petrarch  thought  that 
he  had  more  courage  than  conduct,  **  piCl  di  eorraggio  che  tU 
Sdly,  That  there  vas  some  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
;  for  he  says  that  Marino  FaUero  was  treating  of  the 
rhicb  he  himself  had  '*  Tainly  attempted  to  conclude." 
4thly,  That  the  honour  of  the  dukedom  was  conferred  upon 
him,  which  he  neither  sought  nor  expected,  **  che  nd  chiedeva 
tA  aspettava,**  and  which  had  nerer  been  granted  to  any 
other  in  like  drcumstances,  "  dd  che  non  si  concedette  a 
nessun  altro,**  a  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  must 
hare  been  held.  Sthly,  That  he  had  a  reputation  for  wisdom, 
9ni0  forfeited  by  the  last  enterprise  of  his  life,  **  d  usurpd  per 
tanti  anni  una  Cslsa  Csma  di  saplensa.*' — '*  He  had  usurped  for 
so  many  years  a  iislse  ftune  oi  wisdom,"  rather  a  difficult  task, 
I  should  tldnk.  People  are  generally  found  out  before  eighty 
jeara  of  age,  at  Imst  in  a  republic.— From  these,  and  the 
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other  historical  notes  which  I  liara  collected,  it  may  he  tn<- 
forred  that  Marino  FaUero  possessed  many  of  the  quaUtiea, 
but  not  the  success  of  a  hero  {  and  that  his  passions  were  too 
Tiolent.  The  paltry  and  ignorant  account  of  Dr.  Moore  frJls 
to  the  ground.  Petrarch  says,  **  that  there  had  been  no  greater 
ereot  in  his  times  "  (ewr  timet  literally),  **  nostri  tempi,*'  iu 
Italy.  He  also  dlArs  fttMB  the  historian  in  saying  that 
Faliera  was  **  on  the  banks  of  the  Rkome,"  instead  of  at  Rome, 
when  elected ;  the  other  accounts  say.  that  the  depuution  of 
the  Venetian  senate  met  him  at  Ravenna.  How  this  may 
have  been,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide,  and  Is  of  no  great 
importance.  Had  the  man  succeeded,  he  would  hare  changed 
the  face  of  Venice,  and  perh^s  of  Italy.  As  It  is,  what  are 
they  both? 


Note  [C]. — Vknitxam  Socictt  ako  Mankkrs. 

**  Fiee  without  epiendomr,  tin  wUkomt  r^kf 
Even  from  the  glott  qf  love  to  tmootk  it  o'er  ; 
But, in itt ttead, cearte luttt qf  habitude"  Sec. 

(Seep.  S31.) 

**  To  these  attacks  so  frequently  pointed  by  the  govern- 
ment  against  the  clergy,— to  the  continual  struggles  between 
the  dilTerent  constituted  bodies, — to  these  enterprises  carried 
on  by  the  mass  of  the  nobles  against  the  depositaries  of  power, 
~  to  aU  those  projects  of  innovation,  which  always  ended  by 
a  stroke  of  state  policy ;  we  must  add  a  cause  not  less  fitted 
to  spread  contempt  for  andent  doctrines ;  thit  wot  the  exceu 
<tf  corruption. 

**  That  freedom  of  manners,  which  had  been  long  boasted 
of  as  the  principal  charm  of  Venetian  society,  had  degenerated 
into  scandalous  Uoentioosness :  the  tie  of  marriage  was  less 
sacred  in  that  GathoUc  country,  tlian  among  those  nations 
where  the  laws  and  raUgion  admit  of  its  being  dbsolved. 
Because  they  could  not  break  the  contract,  they  feigned  that 
it  had  not  existed ;  and  the  ground  of  nuUity,  immodestly 
aUeged  by  the  married  pair,  was  admitted  with  equal  facUlty 
by  priests  and  magistrates,  aUke  corrupt.  These  divorces, 
veUed  under  another  name,  became  so  frequent,  that  the 
most  important  act  of  dvU  sodety  was  discovered  to  be 
amenable  to  a  tribunal  of  exceptions ;  and  to  restrain  the  open 
scandal  of  such  proceedings  became  the  office  of  the  police. 
In  1782,  the  Coundl  of  Ten  decreed,  that  every  woman  who 
should  sue  for  a  dissolution  of  her  marriage  should  be  com- 
pelled  to  await  the  dedsion  of  the  judges  in  some  convent,  to 
be  named  by  the  court  ^  Soon  afterwards  the  same  coundl 
summoned  aU  causes  of  that  nature  beforo  itself.*  TMs 
infringement  on  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  having  occasioned 
some  remonstrance  ttwa  Rome,  the  ooundl  rotained  only  the 
right  of  rejecting  the  petition  of  the  married  persons,  and 
consented  to  refer  such  causes  to  the  holy  office  as  it  should 
not  preriously  have  rejected.' 

**  Thera  was  a  moment  in  which,  doubtless,  the  destruction 
of  private  fortunes,  the  ruin  of  youth,  the  domestic  discord 
occasioned  by  these  abuses,  determined  the  government  to 
depart  from  its  established  maxims  concerning  the  freedom 
of  manners  allowed  the  subject.  AU  the  courtesans  wera 
banished  teom  Venice ;  but  thdr  absence  was  not  enough  to 
reclaim  and  bring  back  good  morals  to  a  whole  people  brought 
up  in  the  most  scandalous  llcentiousneu.  Depravity  reached 
the  very  bosoms  of  private  ihmUIes,  and  even  into  the  dolster ; 
and  they  found  themselves  obUged  to  recall,  and  even  to 
indemnify  4  women  who  sometimes  gained  possession  of  Inu 
portant  secrets,  and  who  might  be  uaefUUy  employed  in  the 
ruin  of  men  whose  fortunes  might  have  renderM  them 
dangerous.  Since  that  time  Ucentioosneu  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing; and  we  have  seen  mothers,  not  only  seUlng  the 
Innocence  of  thdr  daughters,  but  selling  it  by  a  contract* 


4  Th«  imttm  tat  thHr  ncnll  dnlsiuiai  ilwni  m 
tHei  i  ■  ftmd  and  Min«  heoict,  call«a  C<im  ntMpMt, ' 
h«nc«  Um  «t»|wwteiu«tt  apprUatioa  of  CaPUM|«M«. 
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■uthentieatad  by  the  dgnatara  of  •  pubUe  oOkar,  and  the 
performance  of  which  was  Mcared  bj  the  protectioa  of  the 
Uwt.1 

**  The  parloart  of  the  coarents  of  noble  Udlet,  and  the 
houses  of  the  coartesans,  though  the  police  careftillf  kept  up 
a  oumber  of  spies  about  theea,  were  the  only  assemblies  for 
sodetj  In  Venice ;  and  in  these  two  places,  so  diilteent  from 
each  other,  there  was  equal  freedom.  Music,  collations, 
Ballantry.  were  not  more  forbidden  In  the  parlours  than  at 
the  casinos.  There  were  a  number  of  casinos  Ibr  the  purpose 
of  public  assemblies,  where  gaming  was  the  principal  pursuit 
of  the  company.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  persons  of 
either  sex  matfced,  or  grave  in  their  magisterial  roiies,  round 
a  table,  invoking  chance,  and  giving  way  at  one  instant  to  the 
agonies  of  despair,  at  ttie  next  to  the  iUnsions  of  hope,  and 
that  without  uttering  a  single  word. 

**  The  rich  had  private  casinos,  but  they  lived  hieogn&o  in 
them ;  and  the  wives  whom  they  abandoned  found  compens- 
ation In  the  liberty  they  ei^oyed.  The  corruption  of  morals 
had  deprived  thma  of  thdr  empire.  We  hare  Just  reviewed 
the  whole  history  of  Venice,  and  we  have  not  once  seen  them 
exercise  the  slightest  Influence.*'— Daxo  :  Hist,  de  la  Bfpmb- 
de  rinise,  voL  v.  p.  95. 


THE  TWO  FOSCARI. 


Note  [A].     See  p.  277. 

The  best  E»fUsk  aeeommt  <fftAe  irnddents  om  ttkiek  this  pia»  is 
fmmdtd,  IS  gi9€n  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Reverend  Mr, 
Smedleg's  **  Skelekes  qf  Venetian  History,"  and  is  asMlows: 


**  Thb  reign  of  Francesco  Foscari  had  now  been  pralonged 
to  the  unusual  period  of  thlrty.four  years,  and  these  years 
were  marked  by  ahnost  continual  war&re ;  during  which, 
however,  the  courage,  the  firmness,  and  the  sagacity  of  the 
illustrious  Doge  had  won  four  rich  provinces  for  his  country, 
and  increased  her  ^ry  not  less  than  her  dominion.    Ardent, 
enterprising,  and  ambitious  of  the  glory  of  conquest,  it  was 
not  without  much  opposition  that  Foscari  had  obtained  the 
Dogeship;  and  he  soon  discovered  that  the  throne  which  he 
had  coveted  with  so  great  earnestness  was  for  from  being  a 
seat  of  repose.    Aocordin^y,  at  the  peace  of  Ferrara,  which 
in  1433  succeeded  a  calamitous  war,  foreseeing  the  approach 
of  i^esh  and  still  greater  troubles,  and  wearied  by  the  faitfims 
which  ascribed  all  disasters  to  the  Prince,  ho  tendered  his 
abdication  to  the  senate,  and  was  rdUsed    A  like  oflhr  was 
renewed  by  him  when  nine  years*  ftirther  experience  of 
sovereignty  bad  confirmed  his  former  estimate  of  its  cares ; 
and  the  Coundl,  on  tUs  second  occasion,  much  more  fttmi 
adherence  to  existing  institutions  than  tnm,  stay  attachment 
to  the  person  of  the  Doge,  accompanied  their  negative  with 
the  exaction  of  an  oath  that  he  would  retain  his  burdensome 
dignity  for  life.  Too  eariy,  alas  1  was  he  to  be  taught  that  lift, 
on  such  conditions,  was  the  heaviest  of  curses  I   Three  out  of 
his  four  sons  were  already  dead:  to  Giaoopo,  the  survivor,  he 
looked  for  the  continuation  of  his  name  and  the  support  of 
his  declining  age ;  and,  from  that  youth's  Intermarriage  with 
the  illustrious  house  of  Concarini,  and  the  popular  Joy  with 
which  his  nuptials  were  cdebrated,  the  Doge  drew  fovourable 
auspices  for  ftiture  happiness.    Four  years,  however,  had 
scarcely  elapsed  from  the  conclusion  of  that  welUomened 
marriage,  when  a  series  of  calamities  began,  fhnn  whidi  «i**fh 
alone  was  to  relieve  either  the  son  or  his  yet  more  wretched 
father.    In  1445,  Giacopo  Foscari  was  denounced  to  the  Ten, 
as  having  received  presents  from  foreign  potentates,  and 
especially  from  FIUppo-MariaVlscontL    The  oflbnce,  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  was  one  of  the  most  heinous  which  a  noble 
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could  oommiL    Bvib  if  GIneopo 

that  law,  it  was  not  mn  to 

Venetian  tribunaL 

polled  to  preside  at  the 

was  extorted  from  the 

Ups  ofthat  fktber.he 

him  for  lifo  to  NapoU  di  »^^«-«-     On 

illness  delayed  Urn  at  THoeto;  ad,attha 

the  Doge,  a  less 

ment:  he  was  permitted  to 

was  allowed  to  participle  Us 

**  It  was  hi  the 
Giacopo  Foscari  rested,  hi 
the  booadi  to  whkh  he  was 
occurred  in  the 

of  the  Ten.  was  muidaved  on  his 
coundl,  at  his  own  door,  by 

of  the  oAnoe  and  the  violatioa  of  the  high  dlgnlly  of  d«  TbM 

demanded  a  victfan ;  and  the  coa^otoia  of  the  elain 

caught  with  eager  grasp  at  the  slightest  doe 

could  aflbnL    A  domestie  fai  the  servke  of  Giaoapo  F« 

had  been  seen  in  Venice  on  the  evenly  of  the 

on  the  following  mominf,  when  met  in  a  kmrt  ciT  Hiiii  b» 

a  Chief  of  the  Ten,  and  asked,  *  What  news?* 

answered  by  reporting  the 

it  was  genoally  known.    Itasiglit 

of  itsdf  disproved  all  partldpaCion  la  the 
author  of  it  was  not  Uka^thos  auaasoai 
to  disclose  its  '■'^—'n*'     But  the  Ten 


and  matters  which  to  othets  bote  coQvktion  of  i 
them  savoured  stroagly  ef  gnlU.    The  aei 
examined,  and  barbarously  tonuiedj  but  _ 

q>plicatiao  of  the  strsppado  foOed  to  didt  one  ^ritehte  _ 
might  Justify  mndwnnation.    That  Giaoopo  Foscari  had 

perienced  the  severity  of  the  Coimdl's , 
Jeslous  watchftOness  was  daily  impe* 
upon  his  lather's  authority,  powerfkaQy  i 
the  Ten  that  they  must  thcmsdvca  in  i 
his  deadly  enmity.   Who  else,  they  sdd,  < 
to  arm  the  hand  of  an  *— ■^i-i  »^»fft  « 
than  one  whom  the  Tn  have  visttad  with 
this  oqjttst  and  unsupported  sunaise,  tfm 
recalled  IhNn  Trevisok  plaeed  on  tfm  ncL  ... 
had  Just  vacated,  tortured  ^dn  in  hto  foth^T^ 
not  absolved  even  after  he  rasolate^  petsistad  to  i 
the  end. 

**  The  wrongs,  however,  which  Glaeopo  Foaoeri 
had  by  no  means  chilled  the  p— ■«^"tp  love  with  whidi  he 
continoed  to  regard  his  uagrataAil  ooontiy.  Be  was  warn 
exduded  from  aU  rwnmnnication  with  his  frafly  tesa  ftesn 
the  wifo  of  his  auctions,  dabamd  from  the  eodetr  of  1* 
children,  hopdess  of  agafai  embtad^  those  per— ttt  who  h^ 

dready  for  outstripped  the  natnrd  Ccm  of  homn  exfoteaee ' 
and  to  his  fanagineflon,  for  ever  centering  Heelf  npoa  the 

single  desire  of  return,  lifo  presented  no  other  ohied  di 
pursuit ;  tm.  for  the  eltdnment  of  this  wteh.  lifo 

length  appeared  to  be  scerody  moce  than  an  adeqnai 
Preyed  upon  by  tUs  fever  of  the  h«vt,  after  dz 
availing  suit  for  a  remission  of  punishment,  hi  the  & 
14M,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  isn-t^ 
his  good  oflBoes  with  the  sun  da.    That  letter 

open  in  a  place  obvious  to  the  spies  by  whoi-, 

exUe,  he  was  surrounded,  and  afterwards  faitriMted  to  m 
equally  treacherous  hand  for  deUvery  to  Sfona.was  rniimeJ, 
as  the  writer  intended,  to  the  CeoncU  of  T— .  ■^  •vl^^^j^ 
which  equally  fulfilled  his  expectdioa,  was  a  hastv  sanmam 
to  Venice  toanswer  for  the  heavy  crime  of  •j^m^w  fotctea 
intercession  with  his  native  govennaeat.  *^" 

-*  For  a  third  time.  Francesco  Foecari  listened  to  the  . 
ationof  his  son;  for  the  first  thae  he  hcaid  hhaonly 

the  charge  of  hU  accusers, and  cdmly  state  that  Use 
such  as  it  was,  had  been  commlrted  designedly  aad  afo.«. 
thought,  with  the  sde  oblect  of  drtoctioa,  hi  order  that  be 
might  be  brought  back,  even  as  a  malefactor,  to  Venka.  Thfa 
prompt  and  voiuntaiy  dedaratfon,  however. 
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to  dadds  th«  bIm  h«tlUfcion  of  hli  Judges.  Guilt,  thej  said, 
might  bo  too  omUj  admittod  as  well  as  too  pertlnadoasly 
denlod;  and  the  same  process  therefore  bjr  which,  at  other 
tiraes,  coofiBSsioa  was  wrested  from  the  hardened  criminal 
might  now  eompel  a  too  bdle  seltaccuser  to  retract  his  ac- 
knowledgment. The  fhther  again  looked  on  while  his  son 
was  raised  on  the  accursed  cord  no  lets  than  thirty  times,  in 
order  that,  under  his  agony,  he  might  be  Induced  to  utter  a 
lyhig  declaration  of  tamocence.  But  this  cruelty  was  exercised 
in  rahi ;  and,  when  nature  gare  way,  the  sufferer  was  carried 
to  the  apartmenu  of  the  Doge,  torn,  bleeding,  senseless,  and 
iWtlirrati^.  but  firm  in  his  original  purpose.  Nor  had  liis 
persecutors  relaxed  in  tkeirti  they  renewed  his  sentence  of 
exile,  and  added  that  Its  first  year  should  be  passed  in  prison. 
Before  he  embarked,  one  intenriew  was  permitted  with  bis 
Ikmily.  The  Doge,  as  Sanuto,  perhaps  unconscious  of  the 
pathos  of  his  simplicity,  has  narrated,  was  an  aged  and 
decrepit  man,  who  walked  with  the  support  of  a  crutch,  and 
when  he  came  hito  the  chamber,  he  spake  with  great  firmness, 
so  that  it  might  seem  it  was  not  his  son  whom  he  was  address- 
ing, but  it  wot  his  son— his  only  son.  *  Go,  Giacopo.'  was 
his  reply,  when  prayed  for  the  last  time  to  solicit  mercy; 
*  Go,  Giacopo,  submit  to  the  will  of  your  countr}'.  and  seek 
nothing  Ikither.*  This  effort  of  self-restraint  was  beyond  the 
powers,  not  of  the  old  man's  enduring  spirit,  but  of  his 
exhausted  frame ;'  and  when  he  retired,  he  swooned  Ui  the 
arms  of  his  attendants.  Giacopo  reached  his  Candian  prison* 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  released  by  death. 

**  Francesco  Foscarl,  far  leu  happy  in  his  surrlral,  coo- 
tinaed  to  lire  on,  but  it  was  in  sorrow  and  feebleness,  which 
prevented  attentton  to  theduties  of  his  high  ofllce  :  he  remained 
gffhidfd  In  his  chamber,  never  went  abroad,  and  absented 
himself  even  from  the  sittings  of  the  council  No  practical 
inconvenience  could  result  from  this  want  of  activity  hi  the 
chief  magistrate ;  for  the  constitution  suflldently  provided 
against  any  acddenttl  suspension  of  his  personal  ftmctions, 
and  his  place  in  council,  and  on  state  occasions,  was  supplied 
by  an  authorised  deputy.  Some  indulgence,  moreover,  might 
be  thou^t  due  to  the  extreme  age  and  domestic  griefs  of 
Foscarl;  since  they  i^ipeared  to  promise  that  any  Csvour 
which  might  be  granted  would  be  dahned  but  for  a  short 
period.  But  yet  Ikrther  trials  were  In  store.  Giacopo  Lore- 
dano,  who  In  1467  was  appointed  one  of  the  Chiefii  of  the  Ten, 
belonged  to  a  (amily  between  which  and  that  of  Foscarl  an 
hereditary  feud  had  long  existed.  His  undo  Fictro,  after 
gainhig  high  distinction  in  active  service,  as  Admiral  of  Venice, 
on  his  return  to  the  capital  headed  the  poUtlcaL  faction  which 
opposed  the  warlike  projects  of  the  Doge ;  divided  applause 
with  him  by  his  doqucnce  In  the  councils ;  and  so  for  ex- 
tended his  bifiuence  as  frcqnenUy  to  obtain  nuJoriUes  hi  thdr 
divisions.  In  an  evil  moment  of  impatience,  Foscarl  once 
publidy  avowed  hi  the  senate,  that  so  long  as  Pletro  Loredano 
Uved  he  should  never  feel  hhnself  really  to  be  Doge.  Not 
long  afterwards,  the  Admiral,  engaged  as  Prowedltore  with 
one  of  the  armies  opposed  to  Filippo-lOarla,  died  suddenly  at 
a  military  banquet  given  during  a  short  suspension  of  arms ; 
and  the  evil-omened  words  of  Foscarl  were  connected  with 
his  decease.  It  was  remarked,  also,  that  his  brother  Marco 
Loredano,  one  of  the  Awogadorl,  died,  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner,  while  engaged  in  instituting  a  legal  process  against 
a  son4n-law  of  the  Doge,  for  peculation  upon  the  state.  The 
foul  rumours  partially  exdted  by  these  untoward  coincidences. 
for  they  appear  hi  truth  to  have  been  no  more,  met  with  little 
acceptation,  and  were  rejected  or  forgotten  except  by  a  single 
bosom.  Giacopo,  the  son  of  one.  the  nephew  of  the  other 
deceased  Loredano,  gave  fiill  credit  to  the  accusation.  Inscribed 
on  his  fother's  tomb  at  Sta.  Elena  that  he  died  by  poison, 
bound  himself  by  a  solemn  vow  to  the  most  deadly  and  un- 
relenting  pursuit  of  revenge,  and  fulfilled  that  vow  to  the 
uttermost. 

M  During  the  lifetime  of  Fietro  Loredano,  Foscarl,  willing 
to  terminate  the  feud  by  a  domestic  alliance,  had  tendered  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  to  one  of  his  rival's  sons.  The  youth 
saw  his  prolfered  bride,  openly  expressed  dislike  of  her  person, 
and  reacted  her  with  marked  discourtesy ;  so  that,  in  the 
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quarrel  thus  hel^tened,  Foscarl  might  now  conceive  himself 
to  be  the  most  iiUured  party.  Not  such  was  the  fanpression 
of  Giacopo  Loredano :  year  after  year  he  grimly  awaited  the 
season  most  fitted  for  his  unbending  purpose ;  and  It  arrived 
at  length  when  he  found  himself  in  authority  among  the  Ten. 
Relying  upon  the  ascendency  belonging  to  that  high  station, 
he  hasarded  a  proposal  for  the  deposition  of  the  aged  Doge, 
which  was  at  first,  however,  received  with  coldness ;  for  those 
who  had  twice  before  reftised  a  voluntary  abdication,  shrank 
fttmi  the  strange  contradictton  of  now  demanding  one  on 
compulsion.  A  junu  was  required  to  auist  in  their  deliber- 
ations, and  among  the  assessors  elected  by  the  Great  Council, 
In  complete  Ignorance  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
needed,  was  Marco  Foscarl,  a  Procuratore  of  St.  Mark,  and 
brother  of  the  Doge  himself.  The  Ten  perceived  tliat  to 
reject  liis  assistance  might  excite  suspidon,  while  to  procure 
his  apparent  ^iprobatfon  would  give  a  show  of  impartiality  to 
their  process :  his  nomination,  therefore,  was  accepted ;  but 
he  was  removed  to  a  separate  apartment,  excluded  from  the 
debate,  sworn  to  keep  that  exduslon  secret,  and  yet  compelled 
to  assent  to  the  final  decree  In  the  discussion  of  which  he  had 
not  been  allowed  to  partldpate.  The  Council  sat  during  eight 
days,  and  nearly  as  many  nights  \  and,  at  tlie  dose  of  their 
protracted  mceUugs,  a  committee  was  deputed  to  request  tlie 
abdication  of  the  Doge.  The  old  man  recdved  them  with 
surprise,  but  with  composure,  and  replied  that  he  had  sworn 
not  to  abdicate,  and  therefore  must  maintain  his  faith.  It 
was  not  possible  that  he  could  resign ;  but  if  it  appeared  fit  to 
thdr  wisdom  that  he  should  cease  to  be  Doge,  they  had  it  In 
thdr  power  to  make  a  proposal  to  that  dftict  to  the  Great 
Council.  It  was  far,  however,  tnm  the  intention  of  the  Ten 
to  subject  themselves  to  the  chances  of  debate  in  that  larger 
body  {  and,  assuming  to  their  own  magistracy  a  prerogative 
not  attributed  to  it  tqr  the  constitution,  they  discharged 
Foscarl  fttmi  his  oath,  declared  his  oOce  vacant,  assigned  to 
him  a  pension  of  two  thousand  ducats,  and  eojoincd  him  to 
quit  the  palace  within  three  days,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of 
all  his  property.  Loredano,  to  whom  the  right  belonged, 
according  to  the  weekly  routine  of  ofllce,  enjoyed  the  barbar- 
ous satisfartion  of  presenting  this  decree  with  his  own  hand. 
'  Who  are  yoo,  Signor  ?  *  Inquired  the  Doge  of  another  Chief 
of  the  Ten  who  accompanied  him.  and  whose  person  he  did 
not  Immediatdy  recognise.  *  I  am  a  scm  of  Marco  Memmo.' 
*  Ah,  your  fiither,'  replied  Foscari,  *  is  my  friend.*  Then 
declaring  that  he  yielded  willing  obedience  to  the  most  excel- 
lent Coundl  of  Ten,  and  laying  aside  the  ducal  bonnet  and 
robes,  he  surrendered  his  ring  of  ofllce,  which  mas  brokrn  In 
his  presence.  On  the  morrow,  when  he  prepared  to  leave 
the  palace,  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  retire  by  a 
private  staircase,  and  thus  avoid  the  oonooune  assembled  In 
the  court-yard  below.  With  calm  dignity  he  reftised  the 
propodtlon :  he  would  descend,  he  said,  Iqr  no  other  than  the 
self-same  steps  by  which  he  had  mounted  thirty  years  before. 
Accordingly,  supported  by  his  brother,  he  slowly  traveraed 
the  Giant's  Stairs,  and,  at  their  fbot,  leaning  on  his  staff  and 
turning  round  to  the  palace,  he  aeeompanled  his  last  look  to 
It  with  these  parting  words  *  My  servlcee  established  me 
within  your  walls;  It  Is  the  malice  of  my  enemies  which  tears 
me  from  them  I 

**  It  was  to  the  ollgarehyalooe  that  Foscari  was  crtmoxloosi 
by  the  populace  he  had  always  been  bdoved,  and  strange 
Indeed  would  it  have  been  had  he  now  (kiled  to  exdte  their 
sympathy.  But  even  the  regrets  of  the  people  of  Venice 
were  fettered  by  thdr  tyrants ;  and  whatever  pity  they  might 
secretly  continue  to  cherish  for  thdr  wronged  and  humiliated 
prince,  all  expressfon  of  it  was  silenced  bf  a  peremptory 
decree  of  the  Coundl,  forbidding  any  mentton  of  his  name, 
and  annexlDg  death  as  a  penalty  to  disobedience.  On  the 
fifth  day  after  Foscari's  depodtlon,  Pascale  Mallpieri  was 
elected  Doge.  The  dethroned  prince  heard  the  announce- 
ment of  his  successor  by  the  bdl  of  the  campanile,  suppressed 
his  agitation,  but  ruptured  a  blood-vcssd  in  the  exertion,  and 
died  In  a  few  hours.** 
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REMARKS 

ON   THS   nOMAIC  OR   MOOBRN   ORKEK    LANOUAOB, 
WITB   SPECIMENS   AND  TRANSLATIONS. 

TVctf  *•  Rewmrk*  "  vere  wrOtem,  Hi  tU  tprimg  qf\9l\,  wkOe 
LordB^romwatrtMidimg  6»  the  Cagmekim  Conuteni  at  Atkau. 
Seep,54lS. 

Amongst  ao  entlmred  peo|de.  oUlfed  to  bsvo  reeonne  to 
fordgn  presset  eren  for  their  books  of  religion.  It  Is  test  to 
be  wondered  at  that  we  find  so  few  publications  on  general 
subjects,  than  that  we  And  any  at  all.  The  whole  number  of 
the  Greeks,  scattered  up  and  down  the  Turkish  empire  and 
elsewhere,  may  amount,  at  most,  to  three  milUons ;  and  yet, 
for  so  scanty  a  number,  it  Is  impoMible  to  dlsoorer  any  nation 
with  so  great  a  proportion  of  books  and  their  authors,  as  the 
GredLs  of  the  present  century.  **  Ay,  but,**  say  the  generous 
advocates  of  oppression,  who,  while  they  assert  the  Ignorance 
of  the  Greeks,  wish  to  prerent  them  from  dispelling  it,  **  17, 
but  these  are  mostly,  if  not  all,  ecclesiastical  tracts,  and  con- 
sequently good  for  nothing."  Well,  and  pray  what  else  can 
they  write  about  ?  It  is  pleasant  enou^  to  hear  a  Frank, 
particularly  an  Englishman,  who  may  abuse  the  goremmcnt 
of  his  own  country ;  or  a  Frenchman,  who  may  abuse  erery 
gOTemment  except  his  own,  and  who  may  range  at  will  orer 
erery  philosophical,  religious,  scientific,  sceptical,  or  moral 
subfcct ;  sneering  at  the  Greek  legends.  A  Greek  must  not 
write  on  politics,  and  cannot  touch  00  science  for  want  of  In- 
stnution ;  if  he  doubts,  be  is  excommunicated  and  damned ; 
therefore  bis  countrymen  are  not  poisoned  with  modem  phi- 
losophy ;  and  as  to  morals,  thanks  to  the  Turks  I  there  are 
no  such  things.  What  then  b  left  him,  if  he  has  a  turn  for 
scribbling?  Rriigioo,  and  holy  biography :  and  it  is  natural 
enough  that  those  who  hare  so  little  In  this  life  should  look 
to  the  next.  It  is  no  great  wonder,  then,  that  In  a  catalogue 
now  before  me  of  flfky-flTe  Gredi  writers,  many  of  whom 
were  lately  llTing,  not  aboTe  fifteen  should  hare  touched  on 
any  thing  but  religion.  The  catalogue  alluded  to  is  contained 
in  the  twenty-sixth  ch^>ter  of  the  fourth  Tolume  <tf  Meletius's 
Eodasiastical  History.  From  this  I  suhjoin  an  extract  of 
those  who  hSTO  written  on  general  subjects ;  which  will  be 
followed  by  some  spedmsns  of  the  Bomaic 


LIST  OF  ROMAIC  AUTHORS.! 

Keophttns,  Dlakonos  (the  deacon)  of  the  Morea,  has  pub- 
lished an  extensive  grammar,  and  also  some  political  regu- 
lations, which  last  were  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 

Proiuipius,  of  Moscopolis  (a  town  in  Epirus),  has  written 
and  published  a  catalogue  of  the  learned  GredLs. 

Seraphln,  of  Peridea,  Is  the  author  of  many  works  In  the 
Turkish  language,  but  Gntk  character ;  for  the  Christians 
of  rtrp"**"**,  who  do  not  speak   Romaic,  but  reed  the 


Eostathlus  Psalidas,  of  Boebarest,  a  physician,  made  the 
tour  of  Bn^and  for  the  purpose  of  study  (x^<*  fUiHnm) : 
but  though  bis  name  Is  enumerated,  it  Is  not  stated  that  he 
has  written  any  thing. 

Kalllnlkua  Torgeraus,  Fatriardi  of  Constantinople:  many 
poems  of  his  are  extant,  and  also  prose  tracts,  and  a 
logue  of  patriarchs  since  the  last  taking  of  Constantinople. 

Anastasius  Maoedon,  <tf  Naxos,  member  of  the  n^al 
demy  of  Warsaw.    A  church  biographer. 

Demetrius  Pamperes,  a  Mosoopolite,  has  written  many 
works,  particularly  **  A  Commentary  on  Hesiod's  Shield  of 
Hercules,"  and  two  hundred  tales  (of  what  is  not  specified). 
and  has  published  hb  correspondence  with  the  ceMnrated 
George  of  Trebisond,  hb  oontemporary. 

Heletlus,  a  celebrated  geographer ;  and  anthor  of  the  book 
from  whence  these  notices  are  taken. 

1  It  it  ta  *«•  o>iWinid  that  the  name*  ciTtn  ar*  not  in  cfaronotoRlcal 
I     order,  dat  ron«t<t  of  mmti*  wWrtcd  at  a  rmiiuv  from  amonctt  thiM*  who 
ilottrUhed  from  Ui«  taking  of  Cooatanilnotila  to  tha  tun*  of  Mdctiua. 


Dorothaos,  of  lOtyleoe. 
HoUente  works  an  ta 
themoderaa  (Iqoolethe 


aothorltyor  a 
amongst  hb 
If  ThucydJdet  and 
of  repairing  the 


diemlstry  ta  Che  academy  of  ftdn,  and  oMiSber  of 
demy,  and  thoae  of  Stockholm  and  UpaaL  Hehaa 
at  Venice,  an  apronnt  of  some  aamtao  animal,  aoi 
on  the  properties  of  Iron. 

Marcus,  brother  to  the  Ibimar,  Abmmb  ta 
removed  to  St.  Pstenbnrg  the 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great  was  txai  ta  IT6i.    See 
ation  which  he  publbhed  ta  FlHis,  Vm. 
George  Constantine  has  poUlshed  a 
George  Ventote;  a  lexicon  ta  Fhcnd 
^^lere  exbt  several  otter  distionBnes  m 


except  Englbh. 

Amongst  the  living  antheti  the  feUowtag 
brated*:  — 

Athanasfais  Parioe  has  wittten  a  tiinlliii 
Hellenic. 

Chrlstodoulos,  an  AeamaniiB,  has  p^hMshe^,  ta 
some  physical  trsatlses  ta  HeUenlB. 

Panagiotes  Kodrikas,  an  Athentaa,  Ihi 
of  Fonteoelle's  **  Plurality  ef  WoridB"  (a 
amongst  tlie  Greeks),  b  ainiad  to  beatsactsi 
and  Arable  langnagas  ta  Paris  t  ta  both  of  whkh  ha 


Atlianaslos,  the  PirbB,  anilMr  of  a 

Vicenso  Damodoa,  of  Csiihaliada,  1 
wCii<Cf».*'  00  lofle  and  phyriea. 

John  Kamarases,  a  BysantJaa^  has 
Ocellus  on  the  Univerao.     Be  b  said  to  be  an 
HeUenbt  and  Latte  scholar. 

Gregorio  Demetrtas  published,  ta 
work :  he  has  alao  translated  tevar 
prtated  hb  versloos  at  Yenloa. 

Of  Coray  and  Paallda  some  aceoont  has 
given* 
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AET'TB,  wtuUf  rm  *EXX6vwv : 
s  MMfsc  Tsc  M^K  e^Aiv, 

WW  ftac  lArvy  tm  ifXJa' 
Ac  waTve-spsr  <l*l^ii«c 

TW  C<7^  '^C  TMBfnlsC. 

Eanaarw^ftfv  ewTfiMc 
MAf*  Wl^  «Ie^i^. 

erajllc  *EXX«miv  mymumr 
rrmfuHn  iy^fSh  ri  tufAM 
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rqv  larwUs^  ^nrun, 
JMU  wuLtt  9fi  wmmS, 

TA  mTXa  «k  }<^CmfMM9,  &e. 
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•nn  ^9iHunS\ 
ETr,  0;|^»,  0-raftiTt. 

MAP.    MhV  XS/UMTfl.  .  . 

AEA.  ZtKtf,  ^w>(  dir*  f^«. 

riAA.  BondfiA,  BviBua,     [♦fu^ci   ivs   Tmr  07MX«y,  o 
Aiair^p9(  ^iXff  ys  rJiy  ftxoXoudqtf^  /xf  t«  r«-ad2,  x«u  •  Evy. 

TPA.  [Ml  ha  lATo  /mJ  <^>2  ii^  fMta  wtt^irm.  w>^£ 
aVQ  TO  irajaQCfi,  tial  ^luytt  il;  tov  XA^ivj.] 

ITAA.  [Evyami  xLw*  t«  ifyarnfi  tov  ««t}i«^tf  t^i- 
;ita»rrAc.  ««*  ^»«iyi*  lie  to  x****] 

ETr.  [mI  Sp/UATA  lif  TO  ;i^ifi  irp»c  ^M^ImvTiy  tq; 
nxir^t^af,  tvarriwt  rou  Ataa^fsu,  iwi  rwf  xatat^ j;^ii.] 

MAP.  [Euyaifti  Koi  avrif  o'lya  a^ya  ifri  ri  ifyaa^ft, 
K«i  ^ivyii  Xiyt/rraf.']  Rumores  fugC.  (Pw/Mftf 
^luyt.]  1 

Oi  AsuXoi.  ['avo  to  Ifymrrnfi  impv^r  tie  ra  xAn, 
«A«  xXiiovy  Tn?  irafrnf,'] 

BIT.  [Mivfi  lie  ▼«*  XA^tvt  i^ffidq/ittni  iirc  T«y  *Pta»'A- 

AEA.  Aas-iTi  touw*  d^iXof  ii&  iftCar  m  i/uC«  lif  iJcirM 
T0  X^^*     [^'   ''^   nftBl   tl(  TB  ;i^jpi  iMKmay  rw  Ev- 

ETr.  *0;i^t,  /uq  >^i«ir9  vori*  iTtai  Svac  0'X«pjjuip^«( 
liwim'o*  T9e  >'i/rAueof  rov,  Kai  lyat  d^iXli  tov  ha^tmu^'at 
I   «C  tic  Tt  voTtfn  aTfjta. 

I        AEA.    Z»!;   KafMim  Ifxn  wSf  bixu   to  fxirayoia^nf, 
!    [lCiiir>^  Tor  Evy^mof  /uti  ri  rwaBi."] 

ETr.  Aiv  ci  ^^vjfxat,  [lCAT»T]pi;|^ii  tov  AiAt^por, 
««i  TOV  BuL^ti  VA  oi/p^  iirirat  to^ov,  mtoS  luptdTMirTAf 
AveiXTOv  TO  o^nn  tUf  ;i^opivTO»AC»  t/ACaint  lie  aW,  xaI 
0'wyiTAl.] 

TRANSLATION. 
Piaisuda,  ftam  the  Door  qfike  Hotel,  amd  the  otken. 

Pta.  Oh  God !  fironn  the  window  It  leemed  that  I  heard  mjr 
hasband'i  roice.  If  he  it  here,  I  hmre  arrired  in  time  to 
make  him  ashamed.  [A  tenant  enten  from  the  SkopJ]  Boj, 
tell  me,  pray,  who  are  in  those  chambers. 

Serw,  Three  gentlemen :  one,  Signor  Eogenio ;  the  other, 
Signor  Martio,  the  Neapolitan ;  and  the  third,  my  Lord,  the 
Count  Leander  ArdentL 

Pla,  Flaminio  Is  not  amongst  these,  unless  he  has  changed 
his  name. 

iMmdtr.  [Within  drinking.']  Long  lire  the  good  fortune 
of  Signor  Eogenio. 

iTke  »hoU  eontpanf.  Long  Uve,  ftc.]  (LiteraUj.  Na  C^. 
fk^9,  MayheUve.) 

Pla.  Without  doubt  that  is  my  husband.  [To  the  &re.] 
My  good  man,  do  me  the  farour  to  accompany  me  abore  to 
those  gentlemen :  1  hxre  some  business. 

Ser9.  At  your  commands.  lAside.}  The  old  offlee  of  us 
waiters.   [HegoesouKif  the  Gaming- Homu.} 

Ridolpho.  [To  Victoria  on  another  part  tff  the  Stage.} 
Courage,  courage,  be  of  good  cheer,  it  is  nothing. 

Victoria,  I  feel  as  if  about  to  die.    ^Leaning  on  him  at  if 
fainting.} 

[From  the  vfindowt  above  all  within  are  teen  ritingfrom 
table  in  cojtfution  :  Leander  ttartt  at  the  tight  qf  Plat- 
sidx,  and  appeart  bjf  hit  getturet  to  threaten  her  l(fe.] 

Eogenio.  No,  stop  •— » 


Martio.  I>oo*t 

Leamder.  Away*  fly  fttHB 

Pla.  BelpIhelplCIUte 
ingtoJbUomwitikhitnoori 

CTVapolo,  wAA  A  ^liCv  ^ 
thewmdom,mmdrmumtotheC^te 

CFlatiida  nnw  oaf  ^  lAe 
intheBoteL} 

[UartiosieaCr  a^Ogomlqfthe 


H 


1  A.iyt  Xmmimit,  IrtS  B-iXu  wk  liwji  fsvyi  rmg  eCyxmt. 

<  l,»n%rm  _  •«  finiahat  ".avkwardl*  tnoach,  but  it  ta  th*  Utenl  tnii«. 
lation  of  tb«  Ronulc.  The  orgnnAl  of  this  comnlr  of  fioiaoni's  I  never 
rMd,  but  it  doct  not  spp^«r  one  of  hit  beet.  **  II  IlusUnlo  *  is  on*  of 
the  most  liTcIv ;  but  I  tio  not  think  it  hu  been  tnntlated  into  Romaic: 
It  is  m«ch  mar*  am 
of  Lrlio  is  batter 


amuains  ibsn  our  ovn  "  LUr,"  br  Foo**.    The  characur 
dnwn  thAk  Yoaof  WUdLag.    (Mddni's  LwniAliin  MaBSM 


(l- 


Homte  enter  tke  Hotels  amd  thmt  the  dear.} 
C  VictoriA  rcweiw  m  the  Ogte^Bomte  a  mi  >  rf  ly  BldoJplWL ) 

^A^^HIRmTf  #WvW  ^V  ABBH^  mff9Sttm  Jm|0SBBO^  C&BlflBBISL  ^5bV^ 

way—  I  wm  enter  that  Hotel.] 

Smgenio.  No,  that  shaU  never  be.     Too  aiwai 
to  your  wifis,  and  I  will  defei^  her  to  the  last  dvoB  of 
blood. 

I  will  give  yoo  canse  to  ripent  tfala.  [J 
hit  tword.} 
Emgenio.  I  fear  yoa  not.   [Be  attaekt  Lnadar, . 
him  gioe  hack  to  mmeh,  Aat,  Jbtding  tke  door  ^  A 
girTt  homte  open,  Leander  far^n-i  tkroe^k,amde»JbU^t*.}* 


AIA'AOrOI    OIKIAKOI.    FAUILI AB  DIALOGCES. 
AU  fi  ^wrmf  ha  irfay/Aa,  n  atkjbr  m^  Aimg. 

lAff  VAfAXAXw,  ^orrrj  /xi  at  I  pray  yoo,  giv«  me  If 

o^trt, 

^iftrkfu.  Bring  I 

AAyi/tf-fTS  fM,  \ 

Ilwyainrt  ta  ^rrnatrt.  Go  to 

TAfA  titOvt,  Now  directly. 

'^  ^^■/**"*5''f"»«^'"i^  **r  <*«r  Sir,  do  me  thia 

A^riv  T^v  X'^'*'  fcrour- 

y^at  «-Ac  WAfAXAXtf.  I  entreat  you. 

|EyA  0>A(  l^ofxi^w.  I  capfnie  you. 

*Eyn  0-A(  TO  ^rr5  ^a  X«f«»»  >  ■*  U  of  you  as  a  Ikrov. 

"Tvo^f uStfVTi  fA»  tl(  riret.  Oblige  me  so 


Aiyta  Ifamxk,  n  ayanf. 
Zan  ftou, 

*AxptC«  /uov  4'*>X^' 
'Ayawnri  /mov,  AXfiCi  /mv. 
KAph'T^A  /Aav, 
'Ayavn  ftMf, 


My  life. 
My 
My 
My 

Mylov«. 


A«^  vl  iv;i^Afi9«rq0^c,  yik  noftnt 
mfivainotf,  xai  ^iXixaTc  Ife- 
iiata-tf. 
*Eym  tf-Ac  iux<*f  *'^rw<  I 

2ac  yimfiZat  X*f^-  I 

laftTfjMi  vw9Xff<*ark  vsXXa.  I 
'Eyti  ^iXat  to  xa/u«i  furm  ;^a»  I 

Ml  OXW  f*W  TV?  XAp^AV. 

Ui  naXin  fAW  nofiUv. 
2af  i7/uAi  irrixfta^. 
ETfdM  Skac  i3ix«c  e-af, 

E2/UAI  ^oDXOf  0>AC. 

Tawkvotatvc  hvXa^, 


^iettfflf 


much  obliged  to 
wiUdoltwIth 


With  aU  ay 
Most  eordlallj. 
I  am  obliged  to  y«m. 
I  am  wholly  jom. 
I  am  year  aerraat. 
Your  most  humble 


E7<0~rf  xata  atoXXa  ivytvucic. 
IIoXXA  eriipa^i0>di. 


Yoa  are  loo  obUgfng. 
Yoa  take  loo  misd 
Ue. 


di«  haa  In  EwwWk  ami 


Ik* 


to  fitt/  I  MM  iwrhour 

Gft  k  ftta*  am  of  th«  bat  nistiirmn  «r    ■■■piu. 

has  obsariid.  "  mora  tlramuie  than  any  af  hb  nlaw'    The" 
was  ■tectad  as  cmitalnhm  aooM  of  tha  aiaat  ftn^tlar  ~ 
not  fisr  any  wit  which  it  dbplays,  icaea  than  Is  aai*  ik 
crcMsr  part  ccn»i«tane  of  iia«a  dirrtiana.    Tha  attaMal   la 
frw  comadics  b;  Getdooi  which  la  vMlMat  thi haObawTar  th^ 


oMaf  th« 


O 


©= 
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Ti  ix^  ^(^  X*f*'  /MiryA  tAc  IhsTtapIcainrainieiTlng 

^«X«v0'«.  yoa. 

BlmsvyifUMCM*  tyryiyyc*  You  are  obliging  and  kind. 
Avt)  i7mu  Vftvav.  That  is  right. 

T2  ^iXiTfl  ;  Ti  i^Ztrt ;  What  la  your  pleasure  ? 

What  are  your  commands  ? 
Z«c  iraf«uMX«  fk  (ukk  fAvrmx*^'  I  beg  you  wUi  treat  me 

fiCirtii  i\st!8fp».  freel/. 

Xttpif  wtfiifina'tt.  Without  ceremony. 

Zac  iyaw  iC  •Xiic  /bMtf  xjifhac*  I  lore  you  with   all  my 

heart. 
Ka2  iy^  i/MMf.  And  I  tlie  same. 

TifJtnrt  fdi    rati  wf9€-ayaXf  Honour    me    with    jrour 

«*«<.  commands. 

'Bx%'n  riworrtt  fa  /At  vp»0^a-  Hare  you  any  commands 

|iTi  ;  for  me  ? 

n^M^a^iTt  Tov  itZXn  0-a(,  Command  your  senrant. 

ITpM-ftivaf  TAC  VfTmyaf  cat,      I  wait  your  commands. 
Mi  jta/uMTi  fAtyaXnv  ri/uiv.         You  do  me  great  honour. 
^avwv  h  irif fwsiiirtc  c-at  voftL'  ifot  so  much  ceremony,  I 

JUiXiv.  beg. 

Tlf9Tnumrm  iK/Aifovt  fAw  roy  Present  my  respects  to  the 

AfXpTAf  q  rev  uvfin,  gentleman,  or  his  lord- 

ship. 
BiCauinri   m  nif  rw  ivdv-  Assure  him  of  my  remem- 

fAoifAai,  brance. 

BfCAiavriTi  Tor  «*«(  tov  ayairS,  Assure  him  of  my  (Hend- 

ship. 
Aiy  biXa  Xsi4.si  fa  rev  ts  stw«.  I  wiU  not  &U  to  tell  him  of 

IL 
nf99iumf4,ara  stc  i^v  afyimc"  My  compliments   to  her 

vaf,  ladyship. 

nii>«iitTt    ifxicfoc&a    Jca2    o-Sc  Go  before,  and  I  will  follow 

oxoXevddS.  you. 

*H^iupM  lutXa  Tf  Xf'^f  f*^*         '  *^^  know  my  duty. 
*Hiii/^  T9  itfai  fMu.  I  know  my  situation. 

Ml  tiAfAfm  fa  irrpivoffuu  fti  You  confound  me  with  so 

raif     ricaif     ^iXa^fovfaif     much  dTility. 

OiXsTf   \Mnh  fa    Rap«   fiiiaf  Would  you  hare  me  then 
^;^ii^TirrA ;  be  guilty  of  an  inciTiUty  ? 

*T9aytt  IfAiTfoc^  hti  M  a-a^  I  go  before  to  obey  you. 

iifroM.auo'af, 
Ala  ik  tULfAm  rm  fCffrtaykf  ra^.  To  comply  with  your  com- 
mand. 
Air  kyafti  rio'atf  wtfifnlnnt,    I  do  not  like  so  much  cere- 
mony. 
Air  tt/4Mi  t^tXiUtf  wipiWMiiTi-  I  am  not  at  all  ceremonl- 

Mf,  OUS. 

Auto  tTfM  to  xaXiTipov.  This  is  better. 

Totf'oy  TO  xaX/Ttpor.  So  much  the  better. 

E;^iTf  X^yov,  'X*"^  iUatn,         You  are  in  the  right. 

Ala  fk  $tZauiayi(,  m  ipvudqc*  f»  To  tifflrtnt  den/f,  conteni, 
cvyKaraftvrnf,  Mml  t^.  4^^. 

ETVoi  aXndiior,  tTfai  AXit&icrarw.  It  b  true,  it  is  rery  true. 
Aikfk  e-af  tlfrm  rkf  aXh&iutf,     To  tell  you  the  truth. 


*Orr«c>  I'^Cv  stMU< 

nor«c  a/u^tCoXXit ; 

Afv  iTcoi  troo'MC  i/u^CoXui. 

To  mmua*,  Hf  to  wm^hm*. 


Really,  it  is  so. 
Who  dottbU  it  ? 
There  is  no  doubt. 
I  bcliere  it,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it. 
I  say  yes. 
Isay  na 
I  wager  it  is. 


Af>«  t3  fa[, 

Af>W  TO  9)(Ji» 

BoXXm  rri^nfAa  Zn  (7vai. 

BaXX«  rnx^^fAo.  rn   Hv  it»ai  I  wager  it  is  not  so. 

Nai,  ui  -rh  wi<rrtf  fAW.  Yes.  by  my  faith 

Ei>  Tnt  rvnihiTif  /u«/.  '"  conscience. 

Ma  TJif  Co»^ /xev .  Bymylife. 


Na2,  Ta^  i/Mvat, 

lag  9fAfim  oSrar  rtfJUtfAiftf  a 

Za«  ^vuo*  IviIm*  lie  fif  TV«^ 

/uo». 
nimv«Yn  /bii« 
'H^wo^  f^  rat  TO  B^auim, 
"HdiXa  ^aXe  e-nx*/****  ^  ^** 

XSTS  hk  ToirTO. 

Me  Tu;i^«  MM  otfTSi^ie^  (X'f** 

Til/STt)  ; 

*0/tuXsiTS  ^  Ta  oXa  tf'af  > 
*£>'»  0-ac  jpiX«  pS  Ta  oXa  fAW^ 

*mi  nt  Xsyof  tin  aXedlMur. 
'£>«  tf-ac  ri  0tCauifm. 
To  Iwpe^eTtvrsTS. 
Ti  l«'iTsv;i^iTf. 
laf  mtmvm, 
ripiwii  M  ff-af  vimvff-m, 
Airro  }iv  itVai  a^aTov. 
To  XeiwoT  ac  iTyai  /mi  JtaXnr  £far. 
KaXA,  itoXa. 
Aiv  iTyai  aXqdim. 
Ervai  4*v>ic* 

Air  i7ipai  TivoTic  kft\  avtS. 
Er»ai  im  ^iC^of  pia  ilwaTe, 

*BxM  iltfmi^ofuuir  (i;i^ofaTf ua«) 

*£>*»  TO  i7ira  hk  fk  ysXi^'oo. 

Tjf  oXedi/a. 

Mi  af i^i  JiaTik  weXXa. 

J-vynarwavm  %lq  tovto. 

A/}«  Tiiv  4^^  P*(^* 

Aiy  dmrTlxo/buu  itc  Tolhro. 

Ef/biai  0V/A^aifC(f  in  CVfA^fOV, 

'Eym  Hf  biXat, 

'Eyk  harrtainfAat  lie  toSto. 


Tea,  I  swear  it  to  you. 
I  iwev  to  yoo  ai  an  honeat 


I  swear  to  you  oa  my  ho> 


BeUereme. 

I  can  aanro  you  of  it. 

I  would  lay  what  bet  yoa 

please  on  this. 
You  Jest  by  chance? 

Do  yoo  speak  seriously  ? 
I  speak  seriously  to  you* 
and  tell  yoa  the  truth. 
I  assure  you  of  it. 
Tou  hare  guessed  it. 
Too  hare  fait  upon  It. 
I  beliere  you. 
I  must  believe  you. 
This  is  not  impossible. 
Then  it  is  very  well. 
WeU,  well. 
It  Is  not  true. 
ItUfUse. 

There  is  nothing  of  this. 
It  is  a  falsehood,  an  Impos- 
ture. 
I  was  in  Joke. 
I  said  it  to  laugh. 
Indeed. 

It  pleases  me  much. 
I  agree  with  you. 
I  give  my  assent. 
I  do  not  oppose  thist 
I  agree. 
I  will  not. 
I  object  to  this. 


AiA  v^  eti/uCoi/Xsvdec»  ^k  rrs-  Ta   ammit,  eoiuidert  or 


Ti  wplirii  fk  tuifdMfAtf ; 

T/  ^k  tUfAMfAtf ; 

T/  fjLi  rvfjkCwkivirt  fk  Kaftm  ; 

'Oarotev   Tfowov  &iXo/Miv  /Mira* 

;i^iipM^  kfuuTt ; 

^A(  ukfdMUtf  fT^V. 

ETyai  JcaXiTipov  iyw  fk  — ^ 

ZTadeTS  ixiym» 

A  ir  qdiXiy  i7yai  aaXiTipoy  fk  — ^ 

*Eyk  kyavfira  KaXlrtfa, 
eixiTi  KofAU  uaXirtfa  a» 
^A^nctri  /Ml. 
*Av   q/MOvr    iif    TOV   towov  ff-at 

iyk 

E7  vai  Ti  i^iov. 


What  ought  we  to  do  ? 
What  shall  we  do  ? 
What  do  you  advise  me  to 

do? 
What  part  shall  we  take  ? 

Let  us  do  this. 

It  is  better  that  I  ^o 

Walt  a  llttte. 

Would  It  not  be  better 

that 

I  wish  It  were  better. 

You  wfll  do  better  if 

I.et  me  go. 

If  I  were  in  your  place 

I 

It  Is  the  same. 


0^ 


Tk€  reader  bv  the  ipeeimau  below  wiU  he  enaUed  to  oompart 
the  motfms  wtf A  tkt  ancient  kmgu€, 

PARALLEL  PASSAGES  FROM  ST.  JOHN'S 
GOSPEL. 

Nior. 


AudirruUv. 
Ki^aX.  a. 

1.  'EN  i^x3  h  '/•>?. 

Xo'yec*  iuii  oX^yof  nrof  /uiTa     tuu  o  X/yoc  »i»  »poc  TOf  ei:v, 
eiou*  tuu  esic  vrm  i  Xfy9U    toi  Oioc  h  i  ^fyf. 


Kl^X.  a. 
1.  'EI2  tw  afx^  krn  i 


& 


0 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


2.  'EtwTDC   5tW  tlf  TW 

3.  •0\«  [tA  vfay/uuira] 

4.  Eif    AUTOr  ?TB»    {•»• 


2.  OvT«f7vlripx?>«]p«c 


4.  'Ef  airS  ^cA  7h,  umi 


T0  0M||Mi  TOS  'iMflUmc* 


«UTB  ov  «aTtX«Cffy. 
6.  'Eyhm  SuBfmwc^  dvi- 

•    ••»,» 


M 


<« 


« 


«< 


THE  INSCRIPTIONS  AT  ORCHOMENUS  FROM 

MELETIUS. 
'OPXOMENO*2,  XMvSf  iKftircS,  noXif  irrri  -wXtunat' 

A0QWU,  sic  Tw  iwMf  %rn  i  Na^  t5»  Xofirm,  tlf  -m 
o»«r«r  •vXqfWMT  rtXn  o2  e«C«rM,  •^rcwc  ▼•  i*a^»oc  in- 
ni^  voTf  M  T5r  *Ana\iyiun.  'Evanyvoio,  tlf 
«rrw  T^  niXn  rk  Xaftrn<na,  t«5  ^/sv  'Ayinf  i^mt 
■w«)f«t«f  IT  «-rnX«f  iAn  tou  XTM^irroc  Now  l»  M. 
fAorri  T^c  ©f«T«w,  VV9  rw  nfatroa^oQafiou  Aiarvf,  iirl 

O-Of  OVrwC.        E»  jbtlV  TJI  /AM  M4v5c. 

"  ZaXvto^f . 
Mwf  'Av0XX«vioi/  *Amo;^ivc  «»•  UaUaifw, 

Z«tXof  Z«kX«v  Tla^iof, 

"  Ntv/Mnec  N«v/uWei/  'A0«?arof . 
•*  nMiiTQc  iir5». 

**  'A/btqfMC  Aq/MxXiOUC  ©iC^roc. 

"  AvXvnf, 
**  'ArnXX^hrec  'AvaXXo^^tov  K^nc 

"AvXm96f, 
"  *P»}kvir0c  'P»^«Tro5  *Af >^oc. 

"  KiBafirniQ, 
"  ^a»Ut  'AwoXXairrw  tou  ^anw  AioXtuc  iwi  KvAWtf 

"  KiBafxUt. 

"  I«rVQ«far«c 'Apic-rv/ulvevc  *P»}t9c. 
*'  KmfAoMf, 

"  KcXX/^pftTBC  'ElaJtlVrow  0«C«roc. 
*•  ITm«tisc  lATVfm. 

"  riMirrq;  Tfaymhvv, 
"  Z«t«KX7c  l^^vtXinif  'ABnfMof, 

"  "TvMpirqf. 
••  K«C/p»x«C  eioh^pou  G«Car«f. 

"^  noirrqf  K«/u«»^. 
"  'AXi^av9jp«c  'AfiWawoc  *Aflw«roc. 

"  "TirojipiTnc. 
"  'Att«X«c  'Att«Xou  *Adwa7oc. 

"  OTh  in*m  tw  ra/unror  ay»/iue  t£»  o/[m1««v. 

**  nal^iC  «uX»tf-r«c. 
"  Am»Xvc  KoXXi/btq^ov  eiiCar«c. 

"  rialYac  Q^/ucMf. 
**  iTpaTM^c  Ewiwi;  eiiCAToc. 


«« 
c« 
<« 


<i 


« 


« 


«< 


ct 


<« 


«< 
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••  'Avljp«c  AiXm«c. 

"  Ai«X«f  K«XXi/4«)tar  e«C^. 

«''Ail)NK«7'V«JMC. 

IwwfsTK  Afi^<nytm»v'pA«(. 

^  "  KMf*mhSf9  nMvric. 

AXi^anljpK  'AMtf-rufMC  'aAmAc" 

"•E»WTjiTV?l*ir«-C. 

"  ImXwiyurJif, 
"  •i'Xoof  ♦iX/m*  •A&biiK. 

'*  ElpaiUf  iMXfaxtOf  dl/ClMC. 
"  nfitiT«c. 
Mirratf  idnrrofof  ♦mmmv^. 

"  'P-^ii^C. 
Kfartn  KXi«fMc  eiiCcMc. 

"  AuXcrr^. 
"  ntftymU  'H^MXf t^M  KmCuw^. 

'*  AuX«<v»^. 
A«/*:mT«c  rx««iMi  *Af><K- 

"  KiBiifirrAt. 
^if^mrff  'AfimXtim  AUkAt  i«*  Ummm^, 

*'  TfaymuAif, 
'AaiO^wiHatfot  ^wBU^  Tf^arait, 

"  K»/MfvMc. 
KtMi^fmmf  •tXM^Tw  ettCmc. 

"  Ta  Jsvutiia  K«/4«f»a^. 

"brlXXtfA/flM. 
MiJjKX»C  na^mfir^f  'l^f^  l^'TifMc  i>)^r#t 

^irifmASim. 

"  •^«00f*1>«  »<♦*  Taw  vtXipifx«r,  m  T«r  jmwvtmv 
"  n  l«/MTiXt7ir  Xvn^AfMm,  wk  Hmurm  UM^t^^it 

"  ntA  MAT  Tt  4«^I^/Ma  T»  VifMm. 

»Xi»«c  T«/A4«c  avi^Mxt  ivC«Xv  ^x'^UE/Atf  ^MKtTT  Jiwi 
tSc  aw>of«t^  Ti  jMT»Xa;«w  nk-r  ri  4«l««#xi«  ^ 

m^iifAofXm,  JM  TM  JMTMrnUw. 

^/^E)E/E^M^OH 


-vl/ 


»■ 


« 

«c 


*»C 


<« 
c« 
ft 
<c 
f( 
(• 
<« 


"'  'i^^^TT'}"  *^^r^.^«^X-.  /«^  'AXaXw^u^i..  h 

;;  >5  EW-xu  /:  ix-w,.  i «  Tjf  «x,  lfx««i£-r.  -e^wIk 

••  "ri*.   J«m\mJ..  — ,i-   —A.*^ ft^^#  .  mw  mm-r 


tAc  «/mX«7(«c  tAc  Tiflir«c  S*^Y«  «^y«T«c  - >- 

"  ^iiXoo«»-.  »i  .trr  i^iXiT,  «S^T,^Mr!rtrS 
;;  iroX^ir    iXX-  i»lx«  »^~  ««^  »«Tic,  1^  i«hk«A 


==(li 


«« 
«I 
«• 


M*  Xf^  EvCmXv  Iflr2  M/utac  ^  2'"  airtTT«f«  Bovtca-t 
wmn  r«W(  ^  JMTtnc  A  jmti  VfaCarvf   0-9Uf  vyv^ 

ifMinrw  ijMTTV  vof  tw  ra/MtA?  m  tov  vj/m«v  a?  ran 
tuutftmrra  rah  VfiC«TW,««  tmt  kyStff  Jw  tm  ^ovwv.im  T«ir 
"  rvvwr.  M  MTiM  krafAaitn  ^iwn  to  irXiTSof  ^2  avo- 
"  yfm<p%n  ill  vXaom  Tar»>t>f«/ufAfyifT  lyTJi«^v>';|^«^iiVi 

'*  «  ^fJMTif «  T«  Ifve/uiov  EuC«X«v  o^CiXii 

'*  Xi(  rarr  ipy«/Mfn«v  dp^uptw rtrrafaKvrra 

"  Et^«Xtf  KM  iMMrrn  inavrw,  m  tokov  ^ipirof  ^p^X* 

"  fukc  ■••«••"•-.  rat  ftvSc  i»«0*Ta(  XATa  /Mf7w 

"  m  M  i/bivp«jiTflc  iffT'Of  rn  if^ofAtnvf nal  ra 


« 
•« 
«« 


'£y  aXXeif  AlBotf, 


**  *A*o^vp«  ruvftfW^Mpi."  NOKTEZ.  "  KaXXivitcv  <l/u- 
^afi;^of  jm2  oXXai.  '  *Ev  ovU/aU  'Eviyfa^n  tin  r^9f,  n 
vnvfjta,  i  H  kfAtTf  vreypa^pif,  m  vaXa4o2  wfoiy^a^, 
Kai  ra  h^nt,^ 


T)m  foUovIng  is  the  Frospectut  of  a  tranaUtlon  o(  Ana- 
chanii  into  Bomaift  by  ny  Romaic  master,  Mannarotourl, 
who  wished  to  publish  it  in  England. 

EIAH'ZIZ  TTnOrPA*IKH\ 
ITfif  Tovf  If         ^XtymXt  not  ^iXiXXnvaif. 

*OZOI  tU  /StCXui  varrela'jfk  irrw^a-w,  e^ivMw  999-09 
ttfot  TO  ypqrt/u«r  tiic  *lrTop»«c,  ^  avrnf  yip  i^iuptVxi- 
T«4  q  vXlov  fAtfJUMfiM-fAtn  iTaXAionic,  x«l  ^larpovrrat  m^ 
If  XATOirTpo*  ed«,  irpa^fif  Kal  hout^mc  voXX£y  jm2  ^- 
^fm  EBfif  »al  riviiv  «v  rh  fxfn/xtn  hto-MTaro  aal  ^ta- 
Taia-tt  h  'imfuk  Linynnt  ilf  aiSha  rm  ^varra, 

Mia  rtTota'EfnrrnfAfi  ttfat  tlairixmrtf,  Kai  |y  t«vtm 
it^iXifxnf  n  afsTrro?  tiirtif  afaynaia*  iiar]  Xoiirov  hfJitTf 
fiwot  »«  tw  V0~rtpov/Aid«i,  f*«  i^iuporric  outi  ra^  ^fX*^ 
riff  UftyUmf  fAO^,  irofli*  »oti  xal  »ic  lupiflfltf"*?  iif  Tic 
IUtp»7««  /w«c,  iWTi  Ti  n&n,  ra  ««TopdflS/u«T*  km  tw 
hWaeWv  tow  ;  'Ay  Ifmrna-otfAn  towc  'AXXoywtrc,  i|f vpot/v 
»i  fAaf  lAa-mff  9X*f*^  Imfixmf  rwt  af^  nal  rm 
Vfiahf  Tfi»  m^Mnr  fuse.  iXXi  *al  rviroyfa^Kif  fjiaf 
hixf9*f  T^  ^MVic  TMV  Ilarfilatf  (ao^,  *ai  tMtnX  X'*f*' 
ytryii  yvfifMfM  fti  Tovc  ytttyfo^ovt  rSn  nifauat,  /ua; 
Xiywft  ihb  tTfoi  al  *Ad«»ai,  i)^  h  Ivaprn,  ixtt  al  eiiCat, 
rira  rraha  n  futiXta  i^ripi^K  n  fxia  'Efrofx,^  Ami  rnt 
•XXny.  TouTOf  dfaolo/btntf-i  rhf  fxiaf  friXif,  ituTfot  rnf  «X- 
Xe»  tuLt  T^.  npotf-iT*  if  IfotrnroifAtf  airwt  towj  fxSi  'EX- 
XeMK  X'^f^yy^^  f^^*  ^^^^  tvofaaifiAwaf  fa  l^ipiuvq. 
9-9U9  af)(at  ria-vf  v«Xaiic,  afVirorr6Xmt  fxa^  aTzoKfiwrrat 
fjti  ain-wt  TOWC  X^wc.  "  K«d«c  •  i»  Iwifliac  'A>«;i^«pfl'iCi 
"  iv  Mr  lirtpSip;^lT0  Ti  ftaftu^fiavta  IkiTm  iCX^/AATa 
"  Tiic  *EXXiioc»  *»  W"  Ift^opi'TO  Ti  a^iai/mara,  ra  nBn 
Mai  Ttvc  NoV«vc  tSv  'EXX^vanr,  qfliXi  fjttifn  Zxi/dnc  jm2 
Ti  8m/ua  *al  TO  flrpiy/t«a*  oirr*  ««2  0  q/btiTipoc  'l«Tp«c, 
a»  My  l/uiydovi  Ti  tou  *l9nroi»iT0VC,  Hy  iKfaro  yi 
«rp9;^«pq0ni  itc  T^y  rix>^  '*'m^.  Av  J  iy  «ju7y  No/mo^itvc 
"  My  l^iTo^l  Ti  TOV  Z JXdtfyoc,  Avafufyw,  ual  nirratuSf 
"  Ut  llwaro  yi  /vd/untf-ii  ««?  vi  JutXtipy^o-q  Ti  nQn  rah 
**  'Ofxvytfah  rW  iy  o'PnToop  Uf  imiydt^iTO  Tic  lu^paM/xtc 
"  Kol  Toiic  ;^aptlvTi0'/u«vc  ^m/  An/MO0^tyot;c.  Ny  lytpyoD^iy 
"  f (C  Tic  ^X*^  ''*'*  ^*f ^o'''^'*  "^v*  'Av 0  Nioc  *Ayayap0iic, 
"  0'  KuMoc  'ACCic  BapdoXo/uAToc  My  iyflytyofnf  /ui  ftiya- 
"  Xw  ivijuoyw  aai  a-ni^vi  touc  wXioy  lyxp^Tovc  tf-wyyo*- 
•*<^rc  Tiy  *EXXnyj*y,  l^ipit/yiy  «iT9uc  «*Ti  0a9oc  iTi 
"  Tpt'axorra  W*  Ir^,  Hy  qdiXiy  l^u^ivi  Toumy  Tny  «rfpl 
"  *EXXqvwy  *l^Top»«y  tow,  iJtic  riipiny^xic  raZ  Niou  'Awo- 
";^ip0^»C  1ir*f*  •vtoS  vpoo'oryo/EAitf'dD,  ««(  lie  ?Xac  Tic 


«c 


(:> 


"Evp«nr«r«ic  AmXixtmic  fUTtyXorrria^v."  K«2  iy  iv2 
X«>«,  o2  NsorrtfM,  it  My  iirsmiy  ^u»  o^eyowc  twc  ZTpoyv- 
yovf  /u«c«  WiXmr  Zr«c  mMAlpwrrat  uaraim^  H^Xt*  ''^ 
yvy.  AvTi  My  irMi  Ao^m  lyMvvMM'/MSyev  111  to  ^Xo}fiyfc 

rMUMV,   |7mU  M  ^OkOXiAoUt  rtppMUoS,  OmC  IfliTi^pAtf-S 

Toy  Nioy  *Ayi;|^«fny  ivo  tov  r«XXi«ov  tlf  to  rip/M«yi««y. 

"Ay  XoivBV  JMu  ifiirc  94x«f»fy  yi  /uidi^ar/uiy  Tnc  y*9^ 
^«C  rah  XafAWfSf  aar9fBmf*artf  ovov  Ixa/UAy  o2  ^m^ 
fAarni  ijulyoi  ITpoiriToptc  QfuSy,  if  iindvfA«/ktsy  yi  /AaBm* 
fAtf  rnr  vpoo^oy  Mil  av^q^-iy  Ttnr  ((c  Tie  TI^^ac  x^ 
*£vttfTq/buic  XAt  lie  *^t  iXXe  iT^c  f«a0q0l«c,  av  i;^«/uiy 
«nptipytuiy  yi  yttafla-mfjktf  vodiy  JC«Tayo/MldA,  km  mtoiovc 
^«u//bM0~rowc  KM  fiiyiXotfC  iy^pAC*  it  «<u  vpoy^yovc  'i/Aiiv, 
^v,  v/tAiic  My  }»y«f^o/uiy,  itc  Juupoy  ovoS  ol  'AXXoyiytrc 
^oiYAi^ovriy  avTOVCt  v*^  ^C  iraTipac  irorroMff-ovy  /Lioflq- 
0'i«c  WCovTM,  ic  ^VfkfOfAMfJktf  ttvamc  ir^odufAmf  lic  Tiiy 
laMtfw  Tev  ^avfoa^Uu  rwrfn  vvyyf^fAartf  rw  Nfev 
*Aya;i^ip0lofC. 

*H/uirc  ovy  M  myt}f«/«fAlyo<  &ix«/Miy  IktiXI^'ii  vpo- 
BufAmt  riff  (Ltira^fOTtf  toC  BiCxiov  /mi  Tqy  K«Ti  to  lufarif 
h/uuv  aaXkf  ^f«^ty  rif  yvy  IM16'  «/Mic  o/uiXiaCi  *«^2  iKM>T«c 
TovTo  tie  Tvirey,  ^iXoftfy  to  ndkktneUtt  fJti  tovc  Timyfa* 
^utovc  n/nuMc  A*i  ivXSc  *P<»/u«rjiic  Xi|iic  ly«i;i^ap«* 
y/ujyovc  *U  I^ai/UAC  Yf^f^H^'^'^t  vpomdirrtc  Iri  iXXo 
X/^^tfAOf  »mi  offAoiivf  iZc  Tqy  'irropiay. 

*OXoy  TO  9vyyfauLfjLa  hk\Mi  ylyti  lie  T^/movc  ^«liita 
XATi  /MfMiv-n  Tqc  iTttXixqc  iaMtfi^c*  *H  timq  «\oi;  tov 
Zvy^roifc^uAToc  *tfai  ^opma  }ix«i^«  tqc  Biiyyuc  ^li  i^y 
irpotf^Mxmr  T«y  ysofypA^uMy  vtyiKoyy.  'O  ^Xoytyqc'evy 
Zvy^po/uvrec  vpivii  yi  vXvpa^  lie  »«^  T^/tAoy  ^topm  ha 
*al  liafarrafia  liJiM*!  t^c  Btiymc*  ^^u  tmIto  X*?'^  ka/u- 
/Mi«y  vpoWiy,  iXX'  sv^c  •'M'  ^iXsi  tm  VapA^odji  •  To/bioc 
TMr«/Miyoc  luU  Mfuyec. 

'Epp«/uiyei  «a2  ivtai/uooic  haCMMiTt  'fiXX4y«>  IlMitlc. 
Tqc  vjuiTlfAc  i/inc  l{qpT«p«|y0i. 

'lotiyytc  MftpfUMOTovpnc* 
An/uiiTpMC  Bsyilp^c* 
Zvupt^MT  TTptClTOC. 

'Ey  Tf^trnat^  nm  Vftirn  'OxT<»Cp»ov,  1799. 


THE  LORD'S  PRATER  IN  ROMAIC. 

a  RATE'PAMAZ  i  vov  iTtm  lie  rove  ovpayovc,  ie 
aytac^  ri  hofA^  rm»,  *Ae  \xBn  \  BaaXiCa  rw,  *Ae  yivn 
TO  dixJ^  0'ov,  JM^c  lie  Toy  ovpay^,  fr^n  luil  itc  Tny 
yh.  To  -^fAifAat  to  lui^/uipiyoy.  Me  /uac  t)  0^/Aipoy, 
Kill  avyX'^f^^  f*^f  '^'^  X^H**^t  itaBait  *al  l/ui7e  0-vy- 
X»ff«^f^n  Tovc  Jcpto^XiTAc  /««?.  JCal  fjikf  fuuif  ^«p**( 
mifaa^fjuif,  iXXi  IXsvdipoM^  /mac  ivi  Toy  vompoy.  *OTt 
ihaii  9W  i7yAf  «  ^Aff-iXsiA  M,  i  HfafA*^,  nai  h  M(a,  sic 

TOVCAiMMie*  'Afi4v. 

IN  GREEK. 

IIA'TEP  hfAah  i  iy  To7e  evpAy«7c,  kytar^rm  to  ove/u,A 
0'ov.  ^EXdiTif  q  ^AO'tXitA  rov*  ymAnrm  to  5iX«i«A  tf'ev, 
«C  i*  ovpAtai,  aaI  Ivi  tjic  ySc*  1*^  ipToy  qft£y  Toy  Iviov- 
0ioy  Me  nju7y  0^/Aip«y.  KaI  a^c  ^/bi7y  ta  •^iXn/xara 
h/jJh,  «e  x«l  >>Mi7e  i^'ifoy  To7e  o^iXitaic  n/MMy.  ICa2 
fAti  ilotfiynnf  n/UAC  lie  vitpA^'juoy,  iXXi  pvtf-Ai  nftAc  awi 
TOV  iroynpov.  "Oti  0W  la-riy  «  ^Atf'iXiiA,  iiaI  «  ^a/aic, 
XAt  q  M^A  lie  rove  alSva^,  'AfAKv, 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


DON  JUAN. 


Note   [A].  —  Lrmit  to  thv  Edroii  or 
Oaamomotu Bit's  RjnriBw.**  i 


M 


Mr 


{Sm- 


of  Aaihon,'*  Mtf.  p.  5tl.] 


Mt  Dbak  Robuts, 

As  a  bdterer  in  the  churdi  of  England — to  sajr  nothing 
of  the  State —  X  hare  been  an  occasional  reader  and  great 
admirer  of,  though  not  a  subscriber  to,  joor  ReTiew,  which 
is  rather  expensive.  Bat  I  do  not  know  that  any  part  of  its 
contents  erer  gave  me  much  surprise  till  the  eleventh  article 
ofyoiir  twenty-serenth  number  made  its  appearance.  You 
hare  there  most  Tigorotuljr  refuted  a  calumnious  acoxsation 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  credence  of  which  in  the  public 
mind  might  not  only  have  damaged  your  reputation  as  a 
clergyman*  and  an  editor,  but,  what  would  hare  been  still 
worse,  have  injured  the  drculation  of  your  journal ;  which,  X 
regret  to  hear,  is  not  so  extensire  as  the  "  purity  **  {mt  yoa 
well  obeerre)  **  of  its,  Ac.  Ac."  and  the  present  taste  for 
propriety,  would  induce  us  to  expect.  The  charge  itself  is 
of  a  solemn  nature,  and,  although  in  Terse,  is  couched  tn 
terms  of  such  circumstantial  gravity,  aM  to  induce  a  belief 
little  short  of  that  generally  accorded  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  to  which  you  so  frankly  subscribed  on  taking  your 
degrees.  It  is  a  charge  the  most  revolting  to  the  heart  of 
mall  tnm  its  frequent  occurrence ;  to  the  mind  of  a  states- 
man, from  its  occasional  truth ;  and  to  the  soul  of  an  editor, 
from  its  moral  tanposslbility.  You  are  charged  then  in  the 
last  line  of  one  octave  stanaa,  and  the  whole  d^t  lines  of 
the  next,  vis.  209th  and  SlOth  of  the  first  canto  of  that  *'  pes- 
tilent poem  *'  Don  Juan,  with  receiving,  and  still  more 
foolishly  acknowledging  the  receipt  of,  certain  monies,  to 
eulogise  the  unknown  author,  who  by  this  account  must  be 
known  to  you,  if  to  nobody  else.  An  impeachmoit  of  this 
nature  so  seriously  made,  there  Is  but  one  way  of  reAiting ; 
and  it  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that  whether  you  did  or  did  not 
(and  /  believe  that  you  did  not)  receive  the  said  monies,  of 
which  I  wish  that  he  had  spedflcd  the  sum,  you  are  quite  ri^t 
in  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  transaction.  If  charges  of  this 
nefarious  description  are  to  go  forth,  sanctioned  by  all  the 
solemnity  of  circumstance,  and  guaranteed  by  the  veracity  of 
verse  (as  Counsellor  Phillips*  would  say),  what  is  to  become 
of  readers  hitherto  implicitly  confident  In  the  not  less  vera- 
cious prose  of  our  critical  journals  ?  what  Is  to  become  of  the 
reviews  ?  And,  if  the  reviews  fisU.  what  is  to  become  of 
the  editors  ?  It  is  common  cause,  and  you  have  done  well  to 
sound  the  alarm.  I  myself,  in  my  humble  sphere,  will  be 
one  of  your  echoes.  In  the  words  of  the  tragedian,  LIston, 
**  I  love  a  row,**  and  you  seem  justly  determined  to  make 
one. 

It  is  barely  possible,  certainly  improbable,  that  the  writer 
might  have  been  In  jest ;  but  this  only  aggravates  his  crime. 
A  joke,  the  proverb  says,  **  breaks  no  bones ;  '*  bat  it  may 
break  a  bookseller,  or  it  may  be  the  cause  of  bones  being 
broken.  The  Jest  is  but  a  bad  one  at  the  best  for  the  author, 
and  might  hare  been  a  still  worse  one  for  you,  if  your  copious 
contradiction  did  not  certify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern 
your  own  indignant  innocence,  and  the  immaculate  purity  of 
the  British  Review.  I  do  not  doubt  your  word,  my  dear 
Roberts ;  yet  I  cannot  help  wishing  that.  In  a  case  of  such 
vital  importance,  it  had  assumed  the  more  substantial  shape 


1  ["  Doiacna.  Au«.  S3.  1^19.  I  tend  yea  •  Mtcr  to  Rabnti,  lixncd 
*  U'ortiey  CI  utter  hack,'  which  70a  may  pabUth  In  what  fSorm  tov  pU-vic, 
in  Mitwer  to  h\\  ititicl*.  1  havv  katl  inanv  proof*  of  m<r.'«  a^i^unliiv,  l»ut 
he  her.ts  «I1  in  fullj.  W'br,  the  wolf  in  cheep's  clothinir  has  tuinblml  into 
the  Tcry  trap  :  "  -  Lont  fl.vrvw  tv  Mir.  Unrntif.) 

S  (Mr.  Roberts  t>  not,  aa  Lord  nvron  lavint  to  ha««»uppeaed,  a  clCTn* 
k,  bos  a  bamatcr  at  law.    In  17 VI,  be  cttabUshed  a  paper  callwl  "  Tlio 


of  an  aiBdavlt  sworn  before  the  Lord  M^or 
readily  receives  any  deposition  ;  and 
bron^t  it  la  some  way  as  evidence  of 
Reformers  to  set  iire  to  Londea,  aft  the 
himself  meditates  the  same  good 


I  am  sure,  my  dear  Roberta,  theft  jea  will  Cake 
sorratioBS  of  mine  in  good  part:  they  art 
of  friendship  not  leu  pure  than  yvmr  own 
I  have  always  admired  yoa ;  and,  not  knowing 
which  friendship  and  admiration  can 
and  useftd  than  tlutf  of  good  advice,  I  shall 
cubratlons,  mixed  with  here  and  there  a 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  line  you  should  pursne.  In 
should  ever  again  be  assailed  with  bffttMS,  or  aecnaed  4 
them.    By  the  way,  yoa  don*t  say  muA  abooft  cl 
except  that  It  Is  "  fiagitioas.*'    Tbb  b  a  pity—yei 
have  cut  it  up ;  because,  to  sey  the  tratb.  la 
you  somewhat  assist  any  notions  which  the  nalignanB 
entertain  on  the  score  of  the  anoajmoas  asKwiritlea 
lias  made  yoo  so  angry. 

You  say  no  bookseller  **  was  wflling  to  take  open 
the  publication,  though  most  of  tlwm  disgrace 
selling  it.'*    Now,  my  dear  friend,  though  we  all 
those  lellows  wiU  do  any  thing  for 
disgrace  Is  more  with  the  porchaaers : 
less,  there  are ;  for  tliere  can  be  no  very  extensive 
you  will  perceive  by  that  of  the  British  Review) 
buying.    You  then  add,  ■*  What  can  the  crttle  say  ?  * 


la 


KLF^ 


sure  I  don't  know ;  at  present  he  says  very  Bttle,  aad 
not  much  to  the  purpose.  Then  uwaes  **  fi> 
regards  the  poetrp,  maay  passagea  might  be  < 
condemnation,  as  fitr  as  regards  the  morality,  aU."    Kov, 
my  dear  good  Mr.  RoberU,  I  Ibal  for  yoo,  and  far 
tation :  my  heart  bleeds  for  both  ;  and  1  do  ask  yoo, 
or  not  such  language  does  not  came  pesltiveiy 
description  of  **  the  puircoUuslve,**  for  which  see 
farce  of*  The  Critie.'*  (by  the  way,  a  little  mon 
than  your  own  Cuce  under  the  same  title,)  towards  the 
of  scene  second,  act  the  first. 

The  poem  Is,  it  seems,  sold  as  the  week  oTZ^ord  Byvea  ; 
but  yoo  feel  yourself**  at  liberty  to  sappoae  it  aoc  Lord  B.*s 
composition."  Why  did  yoo  ever  suppose  that  It  wm?  I 
approve  of  yoar  indignation  ~  I  appiaad  it  —  I  fad  aa  aagij 
as  yoa  can ;  bat  perhaps  your  virtaoas  vnth  earrtss  yaa  a 
little  too  (kr,  when  yon  say  that**  no  miidsmwanniir, aeft  ervna 
that  of  sending  Into  the  world  ebeoane  and  tilisiihrmnaa 
poetry,  the  product  of  studioaa  lewdaesa  aad  liliiwieil 
impiety,  appears  to  yoo  In  so  defesratile  a  Ught  aa  Che 
acceptance  of  a  present  by  the  editor  of  a  review,  aa  the 
condition  of  praidng  an  anthor.'*  The  devfl  It  does  a\  I— 
TMnk  a  Uttle.  ThU  U  being  critical  overmach.  la 
of  Gentile  benevolence  or  Christian  charity,  it 
less  criminal  to  praise  for  a  bribe,  than  to  abase  a  I 
creature  for  nothing ;  aad  as  to  the  aisertloa  of  the  < 
tive  innocence  of  blasphemy  aad  obscenity,  '"i^inrtirtl  with 
an  editor's  **  acceptance  of  a  present,**  I  shall  amrdy  cbscnre, 
that  as  an  Editor  yoo  say  very  w^  hot,  asa  Christlaadiviae, 
I  would  not  recommend  yoo  to  transpose  this  aenteace  iatn 
a  sermon. 

And  yet  yoo  say,  **  the  miserable  maa  (Ibr  adaerable  ha  is, 
as  having  a  soul  of  which  he  cannot  get  lid)**— Bat  here  I 
I  must  pause  again,  and  inquire  what  is  the  meaning  of  thia 
parenthesis  ?  We  have  heard  of  **  little  sool,**  or  ef  **  no 
soul  at  all,*'  but  never  Oil  now  of  **  the  misery  of  having  a 
sotil  of  which  we  cannot  get  rid  i  **  a  misefy  nndcr  whidi  yoo 
are  possibly  no  great  suflbrer.  having  got  rid  apparcatly  of 
•ome  of  the  intellectual  part  of  your  own  when  yon 
this  pretty  piece  of  eloquence. 


LookcT-«n,*  vhieh  hm 
E<«ajrbis ;  and  ho  te  known,  ta  Ma 
Fraudulent  Bankmptey.     In  1831, 
Hannah  MoKw] 

S  (ChariM  PhUIipt,  Dafrfaicr,  vaa  In 
Irkh  doquanc*.    8c«  ite  Edinbnfvh 
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But  to  cootlniM.  Tou  call  upon  Lord  Bjron,  tlwmft  tup- 
posing  him  moi  tho  Mithor,  to  disclaim  **  with  all  gentlemanly 
hasio,**  Jke.  &c.  I  am  told  that  Lord  B.  U  in  a  foreign 
country,  aomo  thouMod  miles  off  It  maj  be ;  lo  that  it  will  be 
dUBcttlt  for  him  to  hurry  to  your  wUhec.  In  the  meantime, 
perliapt  fon  yourteif  have  set  an  example  of  more  haste  than 
gentility ;  but  **  the  more  haste  the  worse  speed." 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  charge  itself,  my  dear  Roberts, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  some  degree  not  quite  explicitly 


•*  I  bribed  my  Gramdmotkef'%  Review,  the  British.** 

I  recollect  hearing,  soon  after  the  publication,  this  subi«ct 
discussed  at  the  tea-table  of  Mr.  Sotheby  the  poet,  who  ex. 
pressed  himself,  I  remember,  a  good  deal  surprised  that  you 
bad  never  reriewed  his  epic  poem  of  **  Saul,'*  nor  aay  of  bis 
six  tragedies ;  of  which,  in  one  instance,  the  bad  taste  of  the 
pit,  and.  In  all  the  rest,  the  barbarous  repugnance  of  the 
principal  actors,  prereoted  the  performance.  Mrs.  and  the 
Misses  S.  being  In  a  comer  of  the  room,  perusing  the  proof 
sheets  of  Mr.  S.'s  poems  In  Italy,  or  on  Italy,  Ki  he  says,  (  I 
wish,  by  the  by.  Mrs.  S.  would  make  the  tea  a  little  strongw.) 
the  male  part  of  the  cemientaione  were  at  liberty  to  make  a 
few  obserrations  on  the  poem  and  passage  in  question ;  and 
there  was  a  diflbrence  of  opinion.  Some  thought  the  allusion 
was  to  the  **  British  Critic  ^ }  *'  others,  tlut  by  the  expreulon, 
**  My  Grandmother's  Reiriew,**  it  was  intimated  that  **  my 
grandmother  "  was  not  the  reader  of  the  review,  but  actually 
the  writer ;  thereby  insinuating,  my  dear  R<^rts,  that  you 
were  an  old  woman  \  because,  as  people  often  say,  **  Jeffrey's 
Rertew.**  **  Giflbrd's  Review,'*  In  lieu  of  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly:  so  **  my  Grandmother's  Review"  and  Roberts's 
might  be  almost  synonymous.  Now,  whatever  colour  this 
Insinuation  might  derive  firom  the  circumstance  of  your  wear- 
ing a  gown,  as  well  as  firom  your  time  of  life,  your  general 
style,  and  various  passages  of  your  writings.  —  I  will  take 
upon  myself  to  exculpate  you  fh>m  all  suspicion  of  the  kind, 
and  assert,  without  calling  Mrs.  RoberU  in  testimony,  that  if 
ever  you  should  be  chosen  Pope,  you  will  pass  through  all 
the  previous  ceremonies  with  as  much  credit  as  any  pontiff 
since  the  parturition  of  Joan.  It  is  very  unfair  to  judge  of 
sex  fhMo  writings,  particularly  firom  those  of  the  British 
Review.  We  are  all  liable  to  be  deceived  •,  and  it  is  an  ia- 
dlsputable  fact,  that  many  of  the  best  articles  in  your  Journal, 
which  were  attributed  to  a  veteran  ftaiale,  were  actually 
written  by  you  yourself;  and  yet  to  this  day  there  are  people 
who  could  never  find  out  the  diflbrence.  But  let  us  return 
to  the  more  immediate  question. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  impossible  Lord  Byron  should 
be  the  author,  not  only  because,  9M  a  British  peer  and  a 
British  poet.  It  would  be  Impracticable  for  him  to  have 
recourse  to  such  Ibeetious  fiction,  but  for  some  other  reasons 
which  you  have  omitted  to  state.  In  the  first  place,  his 
Lordship  has  no  grandmother.  Now,  the  author— and  we 
may  believe  him  In  this— doth  expreuiy  state  that  the 
•*  British"  Is  his  **  Grandmother's  Review}"  and  if,  as  I 
think  I  have  distinctly  proved,  this  was  not  a  mere  figurative 
allusion  to  your  supposed  intellectual  age  and  sex,  my  dear 
friend,  it  follows,  whether  you  be  she  or  no,  that  there  is  such 
an  elderly  lady  still  extant.  And  I  can  the  more  readily 
credit  this,  having  a  sexagenary  aunt  of  my  own,  who  perused 
you  constantly,  till  unfortunately  falling  asleep  over  the  lead- 
ing article  of  your  last  number,  her  spectacles  fell  off  and 
were  broken  against  the  fender,  after  a  faithful  service  of 
fifteen  years,  and  she  has  never  been  able  to  fit  her  eyes 
since ;  so  that  I  have  been  forced  to  read  you  aloud  to  her ; 
and  this  Is  in  fact  the  way  in  which  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  my  present  letter,  and  thus  determined  to 
become  your  public  correspondent. 

In  the  next  place.  Lord  B.'s  destiny  seems  in  some  sort 
like  that  of  Hercules  of  old,  who  became  the  author  of  all 

1  **  tHlMthcr  It  be  ih«  Rritldi  Crttie,  or  the  BritUh  Re*iev.  acaina 
vhlch  itw  nolJe  lonl  nrc^Wn  •Bffra<«acKkr^,  or  ralhcT  «o  f^rrtlaiM>  an 
1,  wctnacaVnutoilttarfniiM.    The  iACtrr  has  lliMmht  it  w«Tth 


^ 


unappropriated  prodlgfea.  Lord  B.  has  been  supposed  the 
author  of  the  «*  Vampire,**  of  a  "  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,*' 
**  To  the  Dead  Sea,"  of  •*  Death  upon  the  Pale  Horse."  of 
odes  to  «*  La  Valette."  to  **  Saint  Helena,**  to  tho  "  Land  of 
the  Gaul,**  and  to  a  sucking  child.  Now,  be  turned  out  to 
have  written  none  of  these  things.  Betides,  you  say,  ho 
knows  in  what  a  spirit  of.  ftc.  you  criticise :— Are  you  sure 
he' knows  all  this  ?  that  he  has  read  you  like  my  poor  dear 
aunt  ?  They  tell  me  he  is  a  queer  sort  of  a  man  i  and  I 
would  not  be  too  sure,  if  I  were  you,  either  of  what  he  has 
read  or  of  what  hft  has  written.  I  thought  his  style  had  been 
the  serious  and  terrible.  As  to  his  sending  you  money,  this 
is  the  ilrst  time  that  ever  I  beard  of  his  paying  his  reviewers 
in  thai  eoin;  I  thought  it  was  rather  in  tkcir  own^  to  judge 
from  some  of  his  earlier  productions.  Besides,  though  he 
may  not  be  prolVise  In  his  expenditure,  I  should  conjecture 
that  his  reviewer's  bill  is  not  so  long  as  his  tailor's. 

Shall  I  give  you  what  I  think  a  prudent  opinion  ?  I  don't 
mean  to  insinuate.  God  forbid  I  but  if,  by  any  accident,  there 
should  have  been  such  a  correspondence  between  you  and  the 
unknown  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  send  him  back  his 
money :  I  dare  say  he  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  again ;  it 
can't  be  much,  considering  the  value  of  the  article  and  the 
circulation  of  the  journal ;  and  you  are  too  modest  to  rate 
yotir  praise  beyond  iu  real  worth.— Don't  be  angiy.— I  know 
you  won't,— at  this  appraisement  of  your  powers  of  eulogy ; 
for  on  the  other  hand,  my  dear  friend,  depend  upon  it  your 
abuse  Is  worth,  not  its  own  weight.— that's  a  fbather.— but 
tfomr  weight  in  gold.  So  don't  spare  it :  IT  he  has  bargained 
for  tkatt  give  It  handsomely,  and  depend  upon  your  doing  him 
a  friendly  offlce. 

But  I  only  speak  in  case  of  possibility ;  for,  as  I  said  before, 
I  cannot  believe,  in  the  first  instance,  that  you  would  receive 
a  bribe  to  praise  any  person  whatever ;  and  still  leu  can  I 
believe  that  your  praise  could  ever  produce  such  an  o&r. 
You  are  a  good  creature^  my  dear  RoberU.  and  a  clever 
fellow  ;  else  I  could  almost  suspect  that  you  had  fUlan  into 
the  very  trap  set  for  you  in  verse  by  this  anonymous  wag, 
who  will  certainly  be  but  too  hivpy  to  see  you  saving  him 
the  trouble  of  making  you  ridiculous.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
solemnity  of  your  eleventh  article  does  nmke  you  look  a  little 
more  absurd  than  you  ever  yet  looked,  in  all  probability,  and 
at  the  same  time  does  no  good;  for  if  any  body  believed 
before  in  the  ocuve  stanxas,  they  will  believe  still,  and  you 
will  find  It  not  less  diiBcult  to  prove  your  negative,  than  the 
learned  PartHdge  found  it  to  demonstrate  his  not  being  dead, 
to  the  satisfkction  of  the  readers  of  almanacs. 

What  the  motives  of  this  writer  may  have  been  for  (mt  you 
magnificently  translate  his  qoisiing  you)  **  stating,  with  the 
particularity  which  belongs  to  fket,  the  forgery  of  a  groundless 
fiction,"  (do  pray,  my  dear  R.,  talk  a  Uttle  leu  •*  in  King 
Cambyses'  vein,")  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  perhaps  to  laugh 
at  you,  but  that  Is  no  reason  for  your  benevolently  making  all 
the  world  laugh  also.  I  approve  of  your  being  angry  •,  I  tell 
you  I  am  angry  too ;  but  you  should  not  have  shown  it  so 
outrageotuly.  Your  solenui  **  if  somebody  personating  the 
Editor  of  the,  &c.  &c.  has  received  from  Lord  B.,or  ttom  aay 
other  person,"  reminds  me  of  Charley  Indedon's  usual  ex- 
ordium when  people  came  into  the  tavern  to  hear  him  sing 
without  paying  their  share  of  the  reckoning—**  If  a  maun,  or 
on0  maun,  or  onff  otAer  maun,"  &c  &c. ;  you  have  both  the 
same  redundant  eloquence.  But  why  should  jrou  think  any 
body  would  personate  you  ?  Nobody  would  ilream  of  such  a 
prank  who  ever  read  your  compoiitiona,  and  perhniis  not 
many  who  have  heard  your  conversation.  But  I  have  bcc*o 
inoculated  with  a  little  of  your  prolixity.  The  fact  is,  my 
dear  Rolierts,  that  somebody  has  trie«i  to  make  a  fool  of  you. 
and  what  he  did  not  succeed  in  doing,  you  have  done  for  him 
and  for  yourself. 

With  regard  to  the  poem  itself,  or  the  author,  whom  1  can- 
not find  out,  (can  you  ?)  1  have  nothing  to  say ;  my  busincu 

Its  «hil«,  In  ■  pnMic  paprr,  to  m«k«  •  Mrioot  reply.  Ai  w«  an  nof  te 
trTkm-l<  fnctin««l,  •«  >baU  kavc  wur  Uufit  ot  thl.  aciuuulon  to  iufjlv."  — 
Bnt.  CritU.l 
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is  with  yoa.  I  am  tore  that  foo  will,  opoo  teeood  thoochti, 
be  mllf  obliged  to  me  fbr  the  iotendoo  of  this  letter,  how- 
erer  Ikr  short  my  expressloos  majr  haw  Cdlen  of  the  sincere 
good  will,  admiration,  and  thorough  esteem,  with  which  I  am 
ever,  my  dear  Roberts, 

Most  tmljr  fours, 

WOBTLBT  GUFTRBBOCK. 
*y<.  41k,  ISia. 
LUU» 


P.  S.  My  letter  is  too  long  to  rerise,  and  the  post  Is  going. 
I  forget  wtMther  or  not  I  asked  you  the  meaning  of  your  last 
words,  **  the  forgery  of  a  groundless  flctioQ.**  Now,  aM  all 
forgery  is  Action,  and  all  fictioa  a  kind  of  forgery,  is  not  tills 
tautological  ?  The  sentence  would  have  ended  more  strongly 
with  "forgery;**  only,  it  hath  an  awfol  Dank  of  RngJand 
sound,  and  would  hare  ended  like  an  indictment,  besides 
sparing  you  several  words,  and  conferring  some  oMaaing  upon 
tiM  remainder.  But  this  is  mere  Terhal  criticism.  Good-bye 
more,  yours  truly,  W.  C. 


P.S.  U Is  it  true  that  the  SafaiU  make  up  the  loss  of  the 

Reriew  ? — It  is  rery  handsome  in  them  to  be  at  so  great  an 
expense.    2Vac«  more,  yours,  \T.C. 


Note  [B.]  —  SoMB  Obsxhtatioxs  urox  ak  Akticlb 
IM  Blackwood's  Maoauxb,  No.  XXIX.,  Aucutr, 
1819. 


••  Why,  b^  now.  HmeMm?  yoe  iMk  i 
[See  **  Testimonies  of  Authors,**  No.  XVII.  ttmti,  p.  Ml.] 
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TO 

J.  D'ISRAELI.  ESQ. 

THB  AXIABLB  and  INOBinOUS  ADTROB  OF 
THB  CALAMITtes"  AND  **  QUABBBLS  OP  AOTHOBS  ;* 

THIS  ADDITIONAL  QDABBKL  AND  CALAXITT 
IS  INSCBIBBD  BT 

ONE  OF  THB  NUUBBR. 


IIaRhl5.1Mk 

•THB  life  Of  a  writer**  has  bean  said,  by  Pope,  I  beUere,  to 
be  **  a  wtafmrt  epm  earth.**  As  far  as  my  own  experience 
has  gone,  I  hare  nothing  to  say  against  the  proposition ;  and, 
like  the  rest,  having  once  plungad  into  this  staU  of  hostility, 
must,  however  reluctantly,  cany  it  on.  An  article  has  ap- 
peared in  a  periodical  wofffc,  entitled  **  Remaiks  on  Don 
Juan,**  which  has  been  so  foil  of  this  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  as  to  require  some  observations  on  mine. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  aware  by  what  right  the  writer 
assumes  this  work,  which  u  anonymous,  to  be  my  production. 
He  will  answer,  that  there  is  internal  evidence ;  that  Is  to  say, 
that  there  are  passages  which  appear  to  be  written  in  liy 
name,  or  in  my  manner.  But  might  not  this  have  been  done 
on  purpose  by  another  ?  He  will  say,  why  not  then  deny  It  ? 
To  this  I  could  answer,  that  of  all  the  things  attributed  to 
roe  within  the  last  five  years, — Pilgrimages  to  JerusalsBS, 
Deaths  upon  Pale  Horses,  Odes  to  the  Land  of  the  Gaul, 
Adieus  to  England,  Songs  to  Madame  La  Valatte,  Odes  to 
St.  Helena,  Vampires,  and  what  not,— of  whidi,  God  knows 
I  never  composed  nor  read  a  syllable  bejpond  their  titles  in 
advertisements, —  I  never  thought  it  worOi  while  to  disavow 
any,  except  omt  which  came  linked  with  an  account  of  my 
**  residence  hi  the  Isle  of  Mityleoe,**  where  I  never  resided, 

1  [In  SherManS  eamrdj  at  -TUt  Rlvah.'] 

9  [Sm  BlAckvood.  «ol.  III.  p..r.'9.    Ixml  B.,  M  it  appMri  ftrtm  on*  of 
hta  l«ttcn,  ucnbcd  (though  nnjuuly )  thb  paper  tA  th«  Ker.Or.Chatmcn !] 

S  [**  At  the  pasMC*  «M  curtailv<l  In  the  pma,  I  take  thb  o|>partvnitT 
«f  iwcorinic  it.     Inthafjuartcrly  lUvirw  (vol.  szl.p.3G6.),  tpsULiiic  iaci- 
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and  appeared  to  be  eaiff  lag  the ; 

who  tUnk  my  naaae  can  be  of  any  use  to  I 

I  should  hardly,  therafava.  If  I  did 
disavow  these  tUnfi  published  in  aayi 
go  out  of  my  way  to  deny  an  anonyBMaa 
appear  an  net  of  supererogation.    With 
I  neither  deny  nor  admit  It  to  be  takm^i 
■MU  thair  own  opinion  s  but.  If  tiierebei 
thepvugrem  of  that  poeas,  if  it  Is  to  be 
should  U^  themselves  so  aggrieved  aa  to  raqnire  a 
explicit  answer,  privately  and  peraonaUy,  they  sinll  have  i 

I  have  never  shrunk  from  the  rcspoariUilty  of  what  I ; 

gleeting  to  disavow  what  was  arfrlbntad  to  a^y  ptm 


The  graater  part,  however,  of 
*' eootain  hot  little  en  the 
pottloa  of  pnlai 
exeeption  of  some  ^imtatJons,  and  a 
the  rast  of  the  article  is  neither  mora  Bar  km  Okan  a 
attack  upon  the  imputed  author.    It  ta  net  the 
same  pubUcatioo:  for  I  reeoHact  to  hare 
similar  remarks  upon  **  Beppo**  (said  to 
by  a  Miebtaled  northern  punrhii) ;  in  which 
drawn  waa,  that  **  Childa  HaroU,  Byron,  and  the 
Beppo^  were  one  and  the  same 
turn  out  to  be,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  >  aafs,  «■  AHe 
g€»tkmatn  «f  once.*'    That  article  was 
AngUcanus;"  which,  I  presi 

Scotch  Praabyterian.'    1  must  hera  observe.— and  It  is 
once  lodicroua  and  vexatious  to  be 
to  repeat  the  same  thing*— tiut  my 
peculiarly  hard,  in  balag  everlastiagly 
my  own  pmtagunht     It  Is  uDiust  and  parttmlsr.    I 
heeid  that  my  friend  Moon  was  set  down  for  a  fire- 
sh^per  on  aooount  of  UsGuebre;  that  Scott 
with  Roderick  Dhn.  or  with  Balfour  of  Bnriey ;  or  that, 
withstanding  aU  the  ■»«g**'**"'  in  ThaUba,  any  bo^  haa 
taken  Mr.  Soothey  ibr  a  coDloror  ;  wheraos  I 
difltoolty  In  extricating  me  even  firom  Manfra 

slOy  obaervea  hi  one  of  hia  artidea  hi  the 
thedevtton  the  JuBgfran,and  hnllied  him* 
Mr.  Soothey,  who  has  apparaotiy.  In  his 
not  been  ao  sooeessftd  againat  the  grant  enemy,  that.  In 
Manfred  exactiy  fbUowed  the  sacrad  praespt.— «  BeA 
devil,  and  he  wiU  flee  from  you.'*— I  Shan  hart  mora  ft 
on  the  snhiect  of  this  person— not  the  devil,  but  his 
hmnble  servant  Mr.  Soothey— ^belbre  I  cendnde  ;  hm 
the  present.  I  must  rstoni  to  the  artide  in  tim 


as  Mr.    I 


In  the  couneof  this  artkle,  amidst 
observations,  thora  occur  the  feUowii^  words  :—**  tt 
hi  short,  as  if  this  miserable 
jpecteiof  senwial  gratifleatioi] 
sin  even  to  tts  bitterest  drags,  were  rceolved  to 
he  is  no  longer  a  human  being  even  in  hIa  frailtleB,— 
cool,  '"*fi'**fi>mgd  ftftpd,  IswighWg  with  a  detestable  glm 
the  whole  of  the  better  and  worae  elwaants  of  which  hi 
life  is  eoBBDOsed.**     In  ■■M**i»^^  Dlaea  tiiare  annears.  ** 
luiking-placa  of  his  selfish  and  polluted  exna.** — **  By 
troth,  these  be  bitter  words  1  "  —  With  regard  to  the 
sentence,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
appears  to  have  been  composed  for 
the  Regent  Duke  of  Orieans,  or  Louis  XV. ;  and  that  I 
copied  it  with  as  much  hidUference  as  I  would  a 
from  Suetonius,  or  from  any  of  the  private  memoii 
regency,  conceiving  it  to  be  amply  refoted  by  the 
which  it  is  expressed,  and  to  be  utterly  inapplicable  to  i 
private  individual.    On  the  worda.  **  lurUnr-pIarr,**  i 
selfish  and  poUuted  ex&e,**  I  have  iiaimhiin  more  to  any 
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d«ntall7  of  th«  Jmngfrma,  I  ukl.  *  It  wm  the 
Manfred  mat  tha  d«TU,  and  Ivllied  hin  — thaas^ 
Ma  caoaa  bafara  any  tribunal  tai  thit  n-artd,  a 
lavMy  far  falmaair  Unn  fate  wl 
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How  flur  the  cuptUl  dtj  of  a  goremmant,  which  rairiTed  the 
ridsaitudes  of  Uiiitera  hundrad  yean,  and  might  tdU  have 
existed  bat  for  the  treacherjr  of  Buoni^wrte,  and  the  iniquity 
of  his  Imltaton, — a  dtj,  which  was  the  emporium  of  Europe 
when  London  and  Edinburgh  were  dens  of  barbarians,  — 
may  be  termed  a  **  lurking-place."  I  leare  to  those  who  have 
seen  or  heard  of  Venice  to  decide.  How  far  my  exile  may 
hare  been  **  polluted/'  It  Is  not  for  me  to  lay,  because  the 
word  if  a  wide  one.  and,  with  some  of  its  branches,  may 
chance  to  overshadow  the  actions  of  most  men ;  but  that  it 
has  been  **  Me(fish  "  I  deny.  If.  to  the  extent  of  my  means 
and  my  power,  and  my  information  of  their  calamities,  to 
haTO  assisted  many  miserable  beings,  reduced  by  the  decay 
of  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  thdr  consequent  loss  of  sub* 
stance— if  to  hare  nerer  r^ected  an  application  which 
appeared  founded  on  truth  — If  to  have  expended  in  this 
manner  sums  Gir  out  of  proportion  to  my  fortune,  there  and 
cl«evhere,  be  selfish,  then  have  1  been  selfish.  To  hare 
done  such  things  I  do  not  deem  much  ;  but  it  is  hard  Indeed 
to  be  compelled  to  recapitulate  them  In  my  own  defence,  by 
such  accusations  as  that  before  me,  lilte  a  panel  before  a  jury 
calling  testimonies  to  his  character,  or  a  soldier  recording 
his  senrtccs  to  obtain  his  discharge.  If  the  person  who  has 
made  the  charge  of  **  selfishness  "  wishes  to  inform  himself 
further  on  the  subject,  he  may  acquire,  not  what  he  would 
wish  to  find,  but  what  will  silence  and  shame  him,  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Consul-General  of  our  nation,  resident  in  the 
place,  who  will  be  In  the  case  either  to  confirm  or  deny  what 
I  have  asserted.  * 

I  nelth«f r  make,  nor  hare  erer  made,  pretensions  to  sanctity 
of  demeanour,  nor  regularity  of  conduct ;  but  my  means  hsTe 
been  expended  prindpally  on  my  own  gratification,  ndther 
now  nor  heretofore,  neither  in  England  nor  out  of  it ;  and  it 
wanu  bat  a  word  from  me.  If  I  thought  that  word  decent  or 
necessary,  to  call  forth  the  most  willing  witnesses,  and  at 
once  witnesses  and  proofs,  In  England  itsdf.  to  show  that 
there  are  those  who  have  derired  not  the  mere  temporary 
relief  of  a  wretched  boon,  but  the  means  which  led  them  to 
Immediate  happiness  and  ultimate  independence,  by  my  want 
of  that  very  •*  teifiikmets,**  as  grossly  as  falsely  now  Imputed 
to  my  conduct. 

Had  I  been  a  selfish  man  —  had  I  been  a  grasping  man- 
bad  I  been.  In  the  worldly  sense  of  the  word,  even  a  jtmdent 
man,—  I  should  not  be  where  I  now  am ;  I  should  not  have 
taken  the  step  which  was  the  first  that  led  to  the  evenu 
which  have  sunk  and  swoln  a  gulf  between  me  and  mine ; 
but  In  this  nwpect  the  truth  will  one  day  be  made  known : 
In  the  meantime,  as  Durandearte  says,  in  the  Cave  of  Mon- 
teslnos,  '*  Patience,  and  shuflle  the  cards.'* 

I  bitterly  feel  the  ostentation  of  this  statement,  the  first  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  made :  I  feel  the  degradation  of  bdng 
compelled  to  make  it ;  but  I  also  fed  iU  <r«i<*,  and  I  trust  to 
fed  it  on  my  death-bed,  should  It  be  my  lot  to  die  there.  I 
am  not  less  sensible  of  the  egotism  of  all  this  ;  but,  alas  1  who 
have  made  me  thus  egotistical  In  my  own  defrace,  if  not 
they,  who,  by  perversely  persisting  in  referring  fiction  to 
truth,  and  tracing  poetry  to  life,  and  regarding  characters  of 
imagination  as  creatures  of  existence,  have  made  me  person- 
dly  responsible  for  almost  every  poetical  delineation  which 
fancy,  and  a  particular  bias  of  thought,  may  have  tended  to 
produce? 

The  writer  continues  :  —  **  Those  who  are  acquainted,  a$ 
wko  itnott  with  the  mtain  inddenU  of  the  private  life  of  Lord 
D."  &c.  Assuredly,  whoever  may  he  acquainted  with  these 
*'  mdn  Inddenu,"  the  writer  of  the  **  Retoarks  on  Don 
Juan  **  Is  not.  or  he  would  use  a  very  different  language. 
That  which  I  believe  he  alludes  to  as  a  **  main  incident,"  hap- 
pened to  be  a  very  subordinate  one,  and  the  natural  and 
almoa  Ineritable  consequence  of  events  and  drcumstances 
long  prior  to  the  period  at  which  it  occurred.  It  is  the  last 
drop  which  makes  the  cup  run  over,  and  mine  was  already 

I  I"  Lord  Byron  wm  mrpt  rwJy  to  iiut»t  th«  dUtrMscd,  and  h*  waa 
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AiU.— But,  to  return  to  this  man's  charge  i  he  accuses  Lord  B. 
of  **  an  elaborate  satire  on  the  character  and  manners  of  his 
wife."   From  what  parts  of  Don  Juan  the  writer  has  inferred 
thishe  hfanself  best  knows.  As  Cur  as  I  recollect  of  the  female 
characters  In  that  productioa,  there  is  but  one  who  is  depicted 
in  ridlcttloas  colours,  or  that  could  be  Interpreted  as  a  satire 
upon  anybody.    But  here  my  poetical  sins  are  again  re- 
visited upon  me,  supposing  that  tlie  poem  be  mine.    If  I 
depict  a  corsair,  a  misanthrope,  a  libertine,  a  chief  of  Insur- 
genu,  or  an  Infldd,  he  Is  set  down  to  the  author ;  and  if.  In 
a  poem  by  no  means  ascertained  to  be  my  production,  there 
appears  a  disagreeable,  casuistical,  and  by  no  means  respect* 
able  femde  pedant.  It  is  set  down  for  my  wife.    Is  there  any 
resemblance?    Ifthere  be.  It  is  in  those  who  make  it:  lean 
see  none.    In  my  writings  I  have  rarely  described  any  cha- 
racter under  a  fictitious  name :  those  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
have  had  thdr  own  —  in  many  cases  a  stronger  satire  in  Itsdf 
than   any  which  .could  be  sfipended  to  IL      But  of  real 
drcumstances  I  have  availed  myself  plentiAilly,  both  In  the 
serious  and  the  ludicrous—  they  are  to  poetry  what  land- 
KT.ipes  are  to  the  painter ;  but  my  JIgttret  are  not  portraits. 
It  may  even  have  happened,  that  1  have  seised  on  some 
events  that  have  occurred  under  my  own  observation,  or  in 
my  own  family,  as  I  would  paint  a  view  fnmi  my  grounds, 
did  It  harmonise  with  my  picture ;  but  I  never  would  intro- 
duce the  likenesses  of  its  liring  members,  unless  their  features 
could  be  made  as  favourable  to  themselves  9m  to  the  eflbct ; 
which,  in  the  above  instance,  would  be  extremely  difficult. 

My  learned  brother  proceeds  to  obierve,  that  '*  it  Is  In  vain 
for  Lord  B.  to  attempt  In  any  way  to  Justify  his  own  beha- 
viour in  that  aflkir  \  and  now  that  he  has  ao  openly  and 
audaeumUjf  Inrited  Inquiry  and  reproach,  we  do  not  see  any 
good  reason  why  he  should  not  be  plainly  told  so  by  tlie 
voice  of  his  countrymen."  How  fkr  the  "  openness  "  of  an 
anonymous  poem,  and  the  "  audacity  "  of  an  imaginary  cha- 
racter, which  the  writer  supposes  to  be  meant  for  Lady  B., 
may  be  deemed  to  merit  this  formidable  denunciation  from 
thdr  "  most  sweet  voices,"  I  ndther  know  nor  care ;  but 
whra  he  tells  me  that  I  cannot "  in  any  wayjutti/y  ny  own 
behariour  in  that  aflklr,**  I  acquiesce,  because  no  man  can 
**Jnttify  "  himself  until  he  knows  of  what  he  Is  accused ;  and 
I  hare  never  had— and,  God  knows,  my  whole  desire  has 
ever  been  to  obtain  it—  any  specific  charge.  In  a  tangible 
shape,  submitted  to  me  by  the  adversary,  nor  by  others, 
unleu  the  atrodtlee  of  public  rumour  and  the  mysterious 
silence  of  the  lady's  legal  advisers  may  be  deemed  such.  But 
is  not  the  writer  content  with  what  has  been  already  said 
and  done  ?  Has  not  **  the  general  voice  of  his  countrymen  '* 
long  ago  pronounced  upon  the  sublect— lentenee  without 
trial,  and  condemnation  withoot  a  charge  ?  Have  I  not  been 
exiled  by  ostracism,  except  that  the  shdls  which  pro- 
scribed me  were  anonymous  ?  Is  the  writer  ignorant  of  the 
public  opinion  and  the  public  conduct  upon  that  occadon  ? 
If  he  is,  I  am  not :  the  public  will  forget  both,  long  befbre  I 
shall  cease  to  remember  either. 

The  man  who  is  exiled  by  a  Ikctlon  has  the  consolation  of 
thinking  that  he  is  a  martyr ;  he  is  upheld  by  hope  and  the 
dignity  of  his  cause,  real  or  imaginary:  he  who  withdraws 
fhMn  the  pressure  of  ddit  may  indulge  In  the  thought  that 
time  and  prudence  will  retrieve  his  circumstances  :  he  who 
is  condemned  by  the  law  has  a  term  to  his  banishment,  or  a 
dream  of  lu  abbreviation ;  or.  It  may  be.  the  knowledige  or 
the  belief  of  some  injustice  of  the  Uw,  or  of  iU  adminis- 
tration in  his  own  particular  i  but  he  who  is  outlawed 
1^  general  opinion,  without  the  intervention  of  hostile 
politics,  Illegal  Judgment,  or  emberrassed  drcumstances, 
whether  he  be  Innocent  or  guilty,  must  undergo  all  the 
bitterness  of  exile,  without  hope,  without  pride,  without 
alleviation.  This  case  was  mine.  Upon  what  grounds  the 
public  founded  their  opinion,  I  am  not  aware ;  but  it  was 
generd,  and  it  was  deddve.    Of  me  or  of  mine  they  knew 
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UtUe,  except  that  I  had  written  what  U  called  pocUy.  was  a 
nobleman,  had  married,  became  a  father,  and  was  iarolrcd 
in  dUferences  with  my  wife  and  her  reUtiTes,  no  one  knew 
whf,  because  the  persons  complaining  rcftisad  to  state  their 
grierances.  The  ftshlooable  worid  was  divided  into  paitica, 
mine  consisting  of  a  Tety  smaU  minority:  the  reasooabto 
world  was  naturally  on  the  stronger  side,  which  happened  to 
be  the  lady's,  as  was  most  proper  and  polite.  The  press  was 
actire  and  scurrilous ;  and  such  was  the  rage  of  the  day. 
that  the  unfortunate  publication  of  two  copies  of  verses, 
rather  complimentary  than  otherwise  to  the  suhiecU  of  both, 
was  tortured  Into  a  species  of  crime,  or  coostructlTe  petty 
treason.  I  was  accused  of  every  monstroos  vice  by  pobUe 
rumour  and  private  rancour ;  my  name,  which  liad  been  a 
knightly  or  a  noble  one  since  my  Csthers  helped  to  conquer 
the  kingdom  for  William  the  Norman,  was  tainted.  I  lUt 
that,  if  what  was  whispered,  and  muttered,  and  mur- 
mured was  true,  I  was  unfit  for  EngUnd ;  if  ihlse,  England 
was  unOt  for  me.  I  withdrew :  but  this  waa  not  enough,  in 
other  couutries,  hi  Svitxerland,  in  tlie  shadow  of  the  Alps, 
and  by  the  blue  depth  of  the  lakes,  1  was  pursued  and 
breathed  upon  by  the  same  blight.  I  crossed  the  mountains, 
but  it  was  the  same ;  so  I  wont  a  little  fhrther.  and  settled 
myself  by  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  like  the  stag  at  bay. 
who  betakes  him  to  the  waters. 

If  I  may  judge  by  the  statements  of  the  few  friends  who 
gathered  round  me,  the  outcry  of  the  period  to  which  I  allude 
was  beyond  all  precedent,  all  parallel,  even  in  those  cases 
where  political  motives  have  sharpened  slander  and  doubled 
enmity.  I  was  advised  not  to  go  to  the  theatres,  lest  I  should 
be  hissed,  nor  to  my  duty  in  pariiament,  lest  I  should  be 
insulted  by  tlie  way;  even  on  the  day  of  my  departure,  my 
most  intimate  friend  told  me  afterwards,  tliat  he  was  under 
apprehensions  of  violence  from  the  people  who  might  be 
assembled  at  the  door  of  the  carriage.  However.  I  was  not 
deterred  by  these  counsels  from  seeing  Keen  in  his  best  cha- 
racters, nor  from  voting  according  to  my  principles ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  third  and  last  apprehcnsloos  of  my  friends,  I 
could  not  share  in  them,  not  betaag  made  acquainted  with 
their  extent  till  some  time  after  I  had  crossed  the  Channel. 
Even  if  I  had  been  so,  I  am  not  of  a  nature  to  be  much 
affected  hymen's  anger,  though  I  may  feel  hurt  by  their 
aversion.  Against  all  indiridual  outrage,  I  could  protect  or 
redress  myself ;  and  against  that  of  a  crowd,  I  should  pro- 
bably have  been  enabled  to  ddSend  mysdf^  with  the  assistance 
of  others,  as  has  been  done  on  similar  occasions. 

I  retired  fhmi  the  country,  perceiring  that  I  was  the 
ol^ect  of  general  obloquy ;  I  did  not  indeed  imagine,  like 
Jean  Jacques  Rotuseau,  that  all  mankind  was  in  a  conspi- 
racy against  me,  though  I  had  perhaps  as  good  grounds  for 
such  a  chimera  m»  ever  he  had:  but  I  perceived  tliat  I  had  to 
a  great  extent  become  p«rsonaUy  obnoxious  in  England, 
perhaps  through  my  own  fkult,  but  the  fact  was  Indisputable : 
the  public  in  general  would  hardly  have  been  so  much 
excited  against  a  more  popular  character,  without  at  least  an 
accusation  or  a  charge  of  some  kind  actually  expressed  or 
substantiated,  for  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  common  and 
every-day  occurrence  of  a  separation  between  man  and  wife 
could  hi  itself  produce  so  great  a  ferment.  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  the  usual  complaints  of  **  being  preiudged,"  **  condemned 
unheard,**  •*  unfidmess.**  **  partiaUty,"  and  ao  forth,  the 
usual  changes  rung  by  parties  who  liave  had,  or  are  to  liave, 
a  trial ;  but  I  was  a  lltUe  surprised  to  find  myself  condemned 
without  being  favoured  with  the  act  of  accusation,  and  to 
perceive  in  the  absence  of  tliis  portentous  charge  or  charges 
whatever  It  or  they  were  to  be,  that  every  possible  or  impos- 
sible crime  was  rumoured  to  supply  iu  place,  and  taken  for 
granted.  This  could  only  occur  hi  the  case  of  a  person  very 
much  dltlftf^  ;  and  I  knew  no  remedy,  having  already  used 
to  their  extent  whatever  little  powers  I  might  possess  of 
pleasing  in  society.  I  had  no  party  in  fashion,  though  I  was 
afterwards  told  that  there  was  one — but  it  was  not  of  my 
formal  ton,  nor  did  I  then  know  of  its  existence— none  in 
literature ;  and  in  poUtics  I  had  voted  with  the  Whigs,  with 
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precisely  that  Impovtaneo  wUdia  WUg  vote 
Tory  days,  and  with  such  personal 
leaders  In  both  houses  as  the  sodaly  in 
tJopffd,  but  without  '^■*"»  or 
friendship  from  any  one,  except  a  i»w 
age  and  standing,  and  a  few  others 
which  laat  it  had  been  my  ftartune  to 
of  difloolly.    This  was,  in  1^,  to  stand 
lect,  some  time  after,  Madaase  do  StaasaU  to 
land,  **  Yottshoukl  not  have  waned  with 
not  do— it  Is  too  strong  always  Car  any 
once  tried  U  hi  eariy  life,  but  it  wiU 
acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  this 
done  me  the  honour  to  begin  the 
peace  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  courting  and 
it,  I WR  not  QoaliAed  to  *ftttit^n  its  Tiwy^t 
in  the  words  of  Camptiell, 

**  Then  wed  thee  to  an  exUed  lot. 
And  if  the  world  hath  loved  thee  not. 
Its  absence  may  be  home.'* 


I  recollect,  however,  that,  having  been  auich  hurt  tiy 
Rorailly's  conduct,  (he,  having  a  general  retainer  few 
acted  as  adviser  to  the  adversary,  aUeging,  oi 
minded  of  his  retainer,  that  he  had  forgotten  it,  as  Us  clerk 
had  so  many,)  1  observed  dut  some  of  tiiose  who 
eagerly  laying  the  axe  to  my  roof-tree,  miglit  see 

shaken,  and  fieel  a  portion  of  what  they  had  Infictcd Hie 

fell,  and  crushed  him. 

I  have  heard  oC  and  believe,  that  there  are  hosaan  bcingB 
so  constituted  as  to  be  insensible  to  iqiuries:  bat  I  belirre 
that  the  host  mode  to  avoid  taking  vengeance  is  to  get  cat  of 
the  way  of  temptation.  I  hope  that  I  may  never  have  the 
opportunity,  fbr  I  am  not  quito  sura  that  I  eooM  resist  it, 
having  derived  troia  my  motlier  something  of  tlw  **  ptiftr^ 
pidmm  imgaumm  Soofenon."  I  have  not  sought,  and  shatt 
not  seek  it,  and  perhaps  It  may  never  come  hi  my  path.  I  do 
not  in  this  allude  to  the  party,  who  mi|^t  be  ri|^  or  wrong: 
but  to  many  who  made  her  cause  the  pretext  of  thdr  own 
bitterness.  She,  indeed,  must  have  long  avenged  me  in  her 
own  feelings  ;  fior  whatever  her  reasons  may  have  been  (and 
she  never  adduced  them  to  bm  at  least),  she  probably 
contemplated  nor  conceived  to  what  she  became  the 
of  conducting  the  Caher  of  her  diild,  and  the  husband  of  her 
choice. 

So  much  tor  **  the  general  voice  of  his  countryncB  z"  I 
will  now  speak  of  some  In  particular. 

In  the  beginntaig  of  the  year  1817,  an  article  ainmaied  ki 
the  Quarterly  Review,  written,  I  believe,  by  Walter  Seolt  >, 
doing  great  honour  to  him,  and  no  disgraoe  to  aae,  thoogh 
both  poetically  and  personally  more  than  suflhfcsiUj 
able  to  the  work  and  the  aathor  of  whom  it  trwted.  It 
written  at  a  time  when  a  selflsh  man  would  not,  and  a 
one  dared  not,  have  said  a  word  In  fhrour  of  either ;  It 
written  by  one  to  whom  temporary  public  opiniea 
elevated  me  to  the  rank  of  a  rival— a  proud  diMlnfthai. 
unmerited ;  but  wUdi  has  not  prevented  me  fk^om  fcrllng  aa 
a  friend,  nor  him  from  nMwe  than  corrcspoadlng  to  thai 
sentiment.  The  article  In  question  was  written  upon  the 
Third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold;  and  alter  many  < 
which  it  would  as  HI  become  me  to  repeat  as  to  forget, 
duded  with  **  a  hope  that  I  might  yet  return  to  England." 
How  this  expression  was  received  In  England  Itadf  I  aaa  not 
acquainted,  but  it  gave  great  offence  at  Borne  to  the  respect- 
able ten  or  twenty  thousand  English  traveOers  then  aad 
there  assembled.  I  did  not  visit  Rome  till  i 
so  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  fhct :  bat  I 
informed,  long  afterwards,  that  the  greetest  indignation 
been  manifested  fai  the  enlightened  Anglo^ircle  of  that 
which  happened  to  comprise  within  ft — amidst  a  i 
leaven  of  Welbeck  Street  and  Devonshire 
loose  upon  their  travds — several  really  well-hem  aad  well- 
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bred  tunOitt,  who  did  not  the  1cm  partictiukto  in  the  feeling 
of  the  hour.  '*  JFly  should  he  return  to  EngUnd  ?  "  was  the 
general  exdamadon— 1  answer  wAjff  It  is  a  question  I  hare 
cecasionallj  ashed  mjrself,  and  I  noTer  jtt  could  gtre  it  a 
•alisfiwtorj  reply.  I  had  then  no  thoughts  of  returning,  and 
If  I  here  an/  now,  they  are  of  business,  and  not  of  pleasure. 
Amidst  the  ties  tiiat  hare  been  dashed  to  pieces,  there  are 
links  jet  entire,  though  the  chain  itself  be  broken.  There 
■re  duties,  and  connections,  which  may  one  day  require  my 
presence-<-and  I  am  a  fiuher.  I  Iimre  still  some  friends  whom 
I  wish  to  meet  again,  and,  it  may  be,  an  enemy.  These  things, 
and  those  minuter  details  of  business,  which  time  accumulates 
during  absence,  in  erery  man's  aflUrs  and  property,  may,  and 
probably  will,  recall  me  to  England^  but  1  shall  return  with 
the  same  feelhigs  with  which  1  left  it,  in  respect  to  itself; 
though  Altered  with  regard  to  individuals,  as  I  have  been 
more  or  less  informed  of  their  conduct  since  my  departure ; 
for  it  was  only  a  considerable  time  after  it  that  I  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  real  facts  and  ftill  extent  of  some  of  their 
proceedings  and  language.  My  friends,  like  other  friends, 
tnm  conciliatory  motives,  withheld  fhmi  me  much  that  they 
could,  and  some  things  which  they  sMmld  have  unfolded ; 
however,  that  which  is  deferred  Is  not  lost— hut  it  has  been 
no  fault  of  mine  that  it  has  been  deferred  at  alL 

I  liave  alluded  to  what  is  said  to  have  passed  at  Rome 
merely  to  show  that  the  sentiment  which  I  have  described 
was  not  conflned  to  the  English  in  England,  and  as  forming 
part  of  my  answer  to  the  reproach  cast  upon  what  has  been 
caU«d  my  **  seUsh  exile."  and  my  "voluntary  exile." 
**  Voluntary "  it  has  been ;  for  who  would  dwell  among  a 
people  entertaining  strong  hostility  against  him  ?  How  fkr  it 
has  been  **  selflsh"  has  been  already  explained. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  a  passage  describing  me  as  having 
vented  my  **  spleen  against  the  lofty-minded  and  virtuous 
men,"  men  **  whose  virtues  few  indeed  can  equal ; "  meaning, 
I  humbly  presume,  the  notorious  triumvirate  known  by  the 
name  of  **  Lake  Poets  "  in  their  aggregate  capacity,  and  1^ 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  when  taken  singly.  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  virtues  of  one  of  those 
persons,  public  and  private,  for  reasons  which  will  soon 
appear. 

MThon  I  left  England  in  April,  1816.  iU  in  mind,  in  body, 
and  in  circumstances,  I  took  up  my  residence  at  Collgny,  by 
the  lake  of  Genera.  The  sole  companion  of  my  Journey  was 
a  young  physician  i,  who  had  to  make  his  way  in  the  world, 
and  having  seen  very  little  of  it,  was  naturally  and  laudably 
desirous  of  seeing  mora  society  than  suited  my  present  habits 
or  my  past  experience.  I  therefore  presented  him  to  those 
gentlemen  of  Genera  for  whora  I  had  letters  of  introduction ; 
and  having  thus  seen  him  in  a  sttuUion  to  make  his  own  way, 
retired  for  my  own  part  entirely  fh>m  society,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  English  fiunily,  living  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile's  dbtance  from  Diodatl,  and  with  the  ftuther  exception 
of  some  occasional  Intercourse  with  Coppet  at  the  wish  of 
Madame  de  Stael.  The  English  family  to  which  I  allude 
consisted  of  two  ladies,  a  gentleman  and  his  son,  a  boy  of  a 
year  old.* 

One  of  *'  iheu  It^^mimded  and  tirtmofua  awn,"  in  the 
words  of  the  Edinburgh  Magaxine,  made,  I  understand, 
about  this  time,  or  soon  after,  a  tour  in  Switserland.  On  his 
retom  to  England,  he  circulated — and,  for  any  thing  I  know, 
invented—a  report,  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  and  myself  were  living  in  promiscuous  Intercourse 
with  two  sisters,  **  having  formed  a  league  of  Incest"  (I  quote 
the  words  as  they  were  stated  to  me),  and  indulged  himself 
on  the  natural  comments  upon  such  a  conjunction,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  repeated  publicly,  with  great  complacency, 
by  amoOter  of  that  poetical  fraternity,  of  whom  I  shall  say 
only,  that  even  had  the  story  been  true,  he  should  not  have 
repeated  It.  as  fiu*  as  it  regarded  myself,  except  in  sorrow. 
The  tale  Itself  requires  but  a  word  in  answer  >•  the  ladies 
were  nor  sisters,  nor  in  any  degree  connected,  except  by  the 
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second  marriage  of  their  respective  parents,  a  widower  with 
a  widow,  both  being  the  olllpring  of  former  marriages; 
neither  of  them  were.  In  1816,  nineteen  years  oUL  **  Pro- 
miscuous intereourae  "  ooold  hardly  have  disgusted  the  groat 
patron  of  pantisocracy,  (does  Mr.  Soothcy  remember  such  a 
scheme  7)  but  there  was  none. 

How  for  this  man,  who,  9m  author  of  Wat  Tyler,  has  been 
proclaimed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  guilty  of  a  treasonable 
and  blasphemous  libel,  and  denounced  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  the  upright  and  able  member  for  Norwich,  as 
a  **  rancorous  renegade,*'  be  fit  for  sitting  as  a  Judge  upon 
others,  let  others  Judge.  He  has  said  that  for  this  expression 
**  he  brands  William  Smith  on  the  forehead  as  a  calumniator,'* 
and  that  **  the  mark  will  outlast  his  epiuph."  How  long 
William  Smith's  epitaph  will  last,  and  in  what  words  it  will 
be  written,  I  know  not,  but  William  Smith's  words  form  the 
epitaph  itself  of  Robert  Southey.  He  has  written  Wat  Tyler, 
and  taken  the  offloe  of  poet  laureate  -.  he  has,  in  the  Life  of 
Henry  Kirke  White,  denominated  reviewing  **  the  ungentle 
craft,"  and  has  become  a  reviewer—he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  a  scheme,  called  **  pantisocracy,"  for  having  all 
things,  Induding  women,  in  common,  {^%urgt  common 
women  ?)  and  he  sets  up  as  a  moralist— he  denounced  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  and  be  praised  the  battle  of  Waterloo— 
he  loved  Mary  Wollstoocraft,  and  be  tried  to  blast  the  cha- 
racter of  her  daughter  (one  of  the  young  females  mentioned) 
—he  wrote  treason,  and  serves  the  king—  he  was  the  butt  of 
the  Ant^acobhi.  and  he  is  the  prop  of  the  Quarterly  Review ; 
licking  the  hands  that  smote  hhn,  eating  the  bread  of  his 
enemies,  and  internally  writhing  beneath  his  own  contempt, 
—he  would  fain  conceal,  under  anonymous  bluster,  and  a 
vain  endeavour  to  obtain  the  esteem  of  others,  after  having 
for  ever  lost  his  own,  his  leprous  sense  of  his  own  degradation. 
What  is  there  in  such  a  man  to  **  envy  ?"  Who  erer  envied 
the  envious?  Is  it  his  birth,  his  name,  his  fame,  or  his 
virtues,  that  I  am  to**  envy?"  I  was  bom  of  the  aristocracy, 
which  he  abhorred ;  and  am  spnmg,  by  my  mother,  from  tlie 
kings  who  preceded  those  whom  he  has  hired  himself  to  sing. 
It  cannot,  then,  be  his  birth.  As  a  poet,  I  have,  for  the  past 
eight  years,  had  nothing  to  apprehend  fh>m  a  competition ; 
and  for  the  fViture.  **  tiiat  lifo  to  cmne  In  erery  poet's  creed," 
it  is  open  to  all.  I  will  only  remind  Mr.  Southey,  in  the 
words  of  a  critic,  who,  IT  stiU  living,  would  have  annihilated 
Southey's  literary  existence  now  and  heresifter,  as  the  sworn 
foe  of  charlatans  and  Impostors,  from  Macphcrson  down- 
wards, that "  those  dreams  were  Settle's  once  and  OgUby's ; " 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  assure  him,  that  whenever  he  and  his 
sect  are  remembered,  I  shall  be  proud  to  be  **  forgot."  That 
he  is  not  content  with  bis  succeu  9M  a  poet  may  reasonably 
be  believed — he  has  been  the  nine-pin  of  reviews ;  the 
Edinbur^  knocked  him  down,  and  the  Quarterly  set  him 
up ;  the  goronment  found  him  nseftil  in  the  periodical  Udo, 
and  made  a  point  of  recommending  his  works  to  purchasers, 
so  that  he  jjs  occaslooally  bought,  (I  mean  his  books,  as  well 
as  the  author,)  and  may  be  found  on  the  same  shelf,  if  not 
upon  the  table,  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  employed  in  the 
dilforent  offices.  With  regard  to  his  prirate  virtues,  I  know 
nothing — of  his  principles,  I  have  beani  enough.  As  for  as 
having  been,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  benevolent  to  others, 
I  do  not  fear  the  comparison  \  and  tor  the  errors  of  the 
passions,  was  Mr.  Southey  tUwaift  so  tranquil  and  stalnlest  ? 
Did  he  never  covet  his  neighbour's  wife  ?  Did  he  never 
calumniate  his  neighbour's  wife's  daughter,  the  oAprlng  of 
her  he  coveted  ?   So  much  for  the  apostle  of  pantisocracy. 

Of  the  **  lofty-minded,  rirtuotu"  Wordsworth,  one  anec- 
dote will  suffice  to  speak  his  sincerity.    In  a  oonversatlon 

with  Mr upon  poetry,  he  concluded  with,  **  After  all,  I 

would  not  give  five  shillings  for  all  that  Southey  has  ever 
written."  Perhaps  this  calculation  might  rather  show  his 
esteem  for  five  shillings  than  his  low  estimate  of  Dr.  Southey; 
but  considering  that  when  he  was  in  his  need,  and  Southey 
had  a  shilling,  Wordsworth  is  said  to  have  had  generally 
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fixpence  out  of  It,  It  has  an  awkward  MNiod  tai  the  wajr  of 
raltiation.  This  anccdoto  was  told  me  hy  persons  who,  If 
quoted  by  name,  would  prove  that  tts  genesfogf  it  poctieal  as 
well  as  tme.  I  can  glTe  my  anthority  for  this ;  and  am  ready 
to  adduee  it  also  for  Mr.  Sonthey's  cJrailatton  of  the  false- 
hood before  mentioned. 

Of  Coleridge,  I  shall  taj  nothlnf — w^,  he  may  divine.  > 

I  have  said  more  of  these  people  than  I  intended  In  this 
place,  beinc  somewhat  stirred  by  the  reasarks  which  Indneed 
me  to  conmence  upon  the  topic  I  seenothlnf  Inthesemen, 
as  poets,  or  as  IndiTiduais— little  In  their  talents,  and  less  In 
their  characters,  to  prevent  honest  men  fhm  expressing  for 
them  considerable  contempt,  in  prose  or  rhyme,  as  It  nuiy 
happen.  Ur.  Southey  has  the  Quarterly  for  his  field  of 
n^oinder,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  his  postscripts  to  «*  Lyrical 
Ballads,*'  where  Um  two  great  instances  of  the  sublime  are 
taken  from  himsdf  and  BlUton.  **  Over  her  own  sweet  voice 
the  stockdove  broods ;  **  that  is  to  say,  she  hat  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  herself,  in  common  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  upon 
most  of  his  public  appearances.  **  VThat  divinity  doth  hedge** 
these  persons,  that  we  should  respect  them  ?  Is  it  Apollo  ? 
Are  they  not  of  those  who  called  Drjden's  Ode  **  a  drunken 
song?**  who  have  discovered  tliat  Gray*s  Elegy  is  ftill  of 
fhults,  (see  Coleridge*s  Life,  vol.  i.  note,  for  Wordsworth's 
kindness  In  pointing  this  out  to  him,)  and  have  published 
what  Is  allowed  to  be  the  very  worst  prose  that  ever  was 
written  to  prove  that  Pope  was  no  poet,  and  that  William 
W<N^worth  is  ? 

In  other  points,  are  they  respectable,  or  respected  ?  Is  it 
on  the  open  avowal  of  apostasy,  on  the  patronage  of  govern- 
ment, that  their  claim  is  (bunded  ?  Who  is  there  who  esteems 
those  parriddes  of  their  own  principles  ?  They  are,  in  fhet, 
well  aware  that  the  reward  of  their  diange  has  been  any 
thing  but  honour.  The  times  have  preserved  a  respect  for 
political  consistency,  and,  even  though  changeable,  honour 
the  unchanged.  Look  at  Moore :  it  will  be  long  ere  Soothej 
meets  with  such  a  triumph  in  London  as  Moore  met  with  in 
Dublin,  even  if  the  government  subscribe  for  It,  and  set  the 
money  down  to  secret  service.  It  was  not  less  to  the  man 
than  to  the  poet,  to  the  tempted  but  unshaken  patriot,  to  the 
not  opulent  but  incorruptible  feilow-dtlxen,  that  the  warm- 
hearted Irish  paid  the  proudest  of  tributes.  BIr.  Southey 
may  applaud  himself  to  the  world,  but  he  has  his  own 
heartiest  contempt ;  and  the  ftiry  with  which  he  foams  against 
all  who  stand  in  the  phalanx  which  he  forsook,  is,  as  William 
Smith  described  it,  **  the  rancour  of  the  renegade,**  the  bad 
language  of  the  prostitute  who  stands  at  the  comer  of  the 
street,  and  showers  her  slang  upon  all,  except  those  who  may 
have  bestowed  npoo  her  her  **  little  shilUng.*' 

Hence  his  quarteriy  ovoHowings,  political  and  literary.  In 
what  he  has  himself  termed  **  the  ungentle  craft,**  and  his 
especial  wrath  against  Mr.  Lel^  Hunt,  notwithstanding  that 
Hunt  has  done  more  for  Wordsworth*s  reputation,  as  a  poet 
(such  aa  it  is),  than  all  the  Lakers  could  In  their  Interehange 
of  self-praises  for  the  last  twenty-fiTo  years. 

And  here  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  present  state 
of  English  poetry.  That  this  is  the  ago  of  the  decline  of 
English  poetry  will  be  doubted  by  few  who  have  calmly  con- 
sidered the  subject.  That  there  are  men  of  genius  among  the 
present  poets  makes  little  against  the  iact,  becanse  it  has 
been  well  said,  that  **  next  to  him  who  forms  the  taste  of  his 
country,  the  greatest  genius  is  he  who  corrupts  it.**  No  one 
has  ever  denied  genius  to  Marino*,  who  corrupted  not 
merely  the  taste  of  Italy,  but  that  of  all  Europe  for  nearly  a 
century.  The  great  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of 
English  poetry  Is  to  be  attrilMitad  to  that  absurd  and  system- 


«  [Tuaonl  -m 
finarnhcd,  who 
Marino  nnd 


•lm«t  the  only  Italian  poet  «f  tb*  en  in  which  lie 
wiihateed  tlM  K«n«rml  oormption  «f  UaM  InirDdacad  bf 
hia  followers,  and  by  the  '*  Imitaud  Imltatoei '  of  Lofw  da 
Vrfpi ;  and  ha  o|>«ncd  a  new  path.  In  which  a  cvavd  of  pnnedan  have 
Taiiily  cndcaroured  to  follow  him. .—  FoacoLO.] 

S  ["  The  Ix>Te>  of  tha  Triangtca,*  the  Joint  pnidiieiiaa  of  Maan.  Caa> 
•ineand  Frcn.) 
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the  preaant  piece  la  net  of  jomt 


atic  depredation  of 

there  has  been  a  kind  of 

the  most  opporite  opinloas  have 

Warton  and  Churdrill  began  it, 

probably  from  the  heroes  of  the 

internal  eonvlctiou  that  their 

nothing  till  the  most  perfisct  and 

who,  having  no  fonlt,  has  had  aiAaon  made  hia 

was  reduced  to  what  they  eoneelved  to  be  his  level : 

fJkjr  dared  not  drgrada  him  below  Dryden. 

Rogers,  and  Campbell,  his  most  sneeeeaf 

Hayley,  who,    however  feeble,  has  left 

wUI  not  be  wlUhigly  let  die  *'  (the  Trimnphs  of  Temper), 

kept  up  the  repntatloo  of  that  pure  and  perfect  style;  amA 

Crabbe,  the  first  of  Uvtaig  poets,  has  almoet  equalled  the 

master.    Then  came  Darwin,  who  was  put  down  by  a  i 

poem  in  the  Anttjaeobin  * ;  and  the  Ouscans,  thim 

Jemtngham,  who  were  annihilated  iVSdkimg  can  be: 

be  annihilated)  by  Giflbrd.  the  laat  of  the  wholcsoM 

rists. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Southey  was  fiivonrlng  the 
with  Wat  Tyier  and  Joan  of  Arc,  to  the  great  glory  of 
Drama  and  Epos.  I  beg  pardon,  Wat  Tyler,  with 
Bell,  was  stiU  in  MS. ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  Mr. 
had  received  his  Blalmsey  butt,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth* 
came  qualified  to  gauge  it,  that  the 
tragedy  came  before  the  public  and  the  Court  of  < 
Wordsworth  was  peddling  hii  lyrical  ballads,  and  brooding  a 
prefhce,  to  be  succeeded  In  due  course  by  a  postscript ;  both 
couched  la  such  prose  as  must  give  peculiar  deli^  to  thane 
who  have  read  the  preihces  of  Pope  and  Dryden ; 
less  celebrated  for  the  bwiilj  of  thdr  prose,  than  for 
charms  of  their  verse.  Wordsworth  Is  the  reverse  of 
litre's  gentleman  who  had  been  **  talking  prose  aU  his  lUb, 
without  knowing  it  ;'*  for  he  thlnksthat  he  has  bean  di  Us 
life  writing  both  prose  and  verse,  and  neither  of 
concdves  to  be  such  can  be  properly  said  to  be  dtht 
the  other.  Mr.  (Toleridge,  the  ftitore  eafet,  poet  and  seer  oi 
the  Morning  Post,  (an  honour  also  daimed  by  Mr. 
gerald,  of  the  **  Rejected  Addresses  »,**)  who 
prophesied  the  downfoll  of  Buon^mrte,  to  which  he 
mainly  contributed,  by  giving  him  the  nJrkname  of  **  cftr 
CSsntfMM,**  was  then  employed  In  predicating  the 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  desolation  of  England,  hi  ik 
best  copies  of  verses  he  ever  wrote:  to  wit,  d 
eclogue  of**  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter,**  and  the  «*  Ode  ta 
the  departing  Year.** 

Thoe  three  personages,  Southey,  Wordswortt.  and  Cole- 
ridge, had  all  of  them  a  very  natural  antipathy  to  Pope  ;  and 
I  respect  them  Ibrit,  as  the  only  original  foaling  or ; 
which  they  have  contrived  to  preeerve.  But  they  have 
Joined  in  it  by  those  who  have  Joined  them  In 
by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  by  the  whole 
mass  of  living  English  poets,  excepting  Crabbe, 
Giflbrd,  and  Campbdl,  who,  both  by  precept 
have  proved  thdr  adherence ;  and  by  me,  who  have  i 
folly  deviated  In  practice,  but  have  ever  loved  sad 
Pope*s  poetry  with  my  whole  soul,  and  hope  to  do  so  till 
dying  day.  I  would  rather  see  all  I  have  ever  writteai 
the  same  trunk  in  iHiich  I  actuaUy  read  the  derenth  book  of 
a  modern  epic  poem*  at  Mdta,  In  1811,  (I  opened  ft  to  take 
out  a  change  after  the  paroxysm  of  a  tertian,  in  the 
of  my  servant,  and  ibond  It  lined  wtth  the  name  of  the 
Eyre,  Cockspur  Street,  and  with  the  epic  poetry  aUuded  to.) 
than  sacrifice  what  I  firmly  believe  in  as  the  ^^T*w*anl<y  ef 
English  poetry,  the  poetry  of  Pope. 


^^^H^  fpK  pai^w, 
theie  are  neoe  of  year  T« 
i(f  natarr.    I  eoly  !<•*  yon  11 
mine,  «n4  kmr  wkk  ISe 
Would  not  tlUa  have  made  a 
and  hi«  pvdlcr  ?    It  would  have' 
itn««      ' 
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But  the  Edinbargb  R«irieweri,  and  the  Lakers,  and  Hunt 
and  hij  icfaool,  and  ererj  body  else  with  their  school,  and 
eren  Moore  without  k  school,  and  dilettanti  lecturers  at  in- 
stltutiooa,  and  elderly  gentlemen  who  translate  and  imitate, 
and  foung  ladles  who  listen  and  repeat,  baronets  who  draw 
Indiilbrent  fktmtispleoes  for  bad  poets,  and  niAlemen  who 
let  them  dine  with  them  in  the  country,  the  small  body  of  the 
wits  and  the  great  body  of  the  blues,  hare  latterly  united  in 
a  depreciation,  of  which  their  fkthers  would  have  been  as 
much  ashamed  as  their  children  will  be.  In  the  meantime, 
what  have  we  got  instead  ?  The  Lake  school,  which  began 
with  an  epic  poem,  **  written  in  six  weeks,**  (so  Joan  of  Arc 
proclaimed  hersrif,)  and  finished  with  a  ballad  composed  in 
twenty  years,  as  **  Peter  BolPs  **  creator  takes  care  to  Inform 
the  few  who  will  inquire.  What  hare  we  got  instead  ?  A 
deluge  of  flimsy  and  unintelligible  romances.  Imitated  fl-ora 
Scott  and  myself,  who  hare  both  made  the  best  of  our  bad 
materials  and  erroneous  system.  \Vhat  hare  we  got  instead  ? 
Madoc,  which  is  neither  an  epic  nor  any  thing  else  ?  Tha>- 
laba,  Kehama,  Geblr,  and  such  gibberish,  written  in  all 
metres  and  in  no  language.  Hunt,  who  had  powers  to  hare 
made  **  the  Story  of  Rimini  **  as  perfect  as  a  fiible  of  Oryden, 
has  thought  fit  to  sacrifice  his  genius  and  his  taste  to  some 
unintelligible  notions  of  Wordsworth,  which  I  defy  him  to 
explain.  Moore  has  — -  But  why  continue  ?  —  All,  with  the 
exception  of  Crabbe.  Rogers,  and  Campbell,  who  may  be 
considered  as  having  taken  their  station,  will,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  surrire  their  own  reputation,  without  attaining  any 
Tery  extraordinary  period  of  longerlty.  Of  course  there 
must  be  a  still  (Urther  exception  in  farour  of  those  who, 
baring  nerer  obtained  any  reputation  at  all,  unless  it  be 
among  provincial  literati,  and  their  own  fiunilies,  hare  none 
to  lose ;  and  of  Moore,  who,  as  the  Bums  of  Ireland,  possesses 
a  fiune  which  cannot  be  lost. 

The  greater  part  of  the  poets  mentioned,  however,  have 
been  able  to  gather  together  a  few  followers.  A  paper  of  the 
Connoisseur  says,  that  '*  it  is  observed  by  the  French,  that 
a  cat,  a  priest,  and  an  old  woman,  are  suffldent  to  constitute 
a  religious  sect  in  England."  The  same  number  of  animals, 
with  some  dillhrence  in  kind,  will  suffice  for  a  poetical  one. 
If  we  take  Sir  George  Beaumont  instead  of  the  priest,  and 
Mr.  Wordsworth  for  the  old  woman,  we  shall  nearly  complete 
the  quota  required ;  but  I  fear  that  Mr.  Southey  will  but  in- 
dlflbrently  represent  the  cat,  having  shown  himself  but  too 
distinctly  to  be  of  a  species  to  which  that  noble  creature  is 
peculiarly  hostile. 

Nevertheless,  I  will  not  go  so  (kr  as  Wordsworth  in  his 
postscript,  who  pretends  that  no  great  poet  ever  had  imme- 
diate (Same ;  which  being  Interpreted,  means  that  William 
Wordsworth  is  not  quite  so  much  read  by  his  cotemporarles 
as  might  be  desirable.  This  assertion  is  as  false  as  it  Is 
foolish.  Homer's  glory  depended  upon  his  present  popu- 
larity :  he  recited, — and  without  the  strongest  impression  of 
the  moment,  who  would  have  gotten  the  Iliad  by  heart,  and 
given  it  to  tradition  ?  Ennius,  Terence,  Plautus,  Lucretius, 
Horace,  Virgil,  £schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Sappho. 
Anacreon,  Theocritus,  all  the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  were 
the  delight  of  their  cotemporarles.  The  very  existence  of  a 
poet,  previous  to  the  invention  of  printing,  depended  upon 
his  present  popularity  \  and  how  often  has  it  impaired  his 
future  fiune?  Hardly  ever.  History  informs  us,  that  the 
best  have  oome  down  to  us.  The  reason  is  evident ;  the 
most  popular  found  the  greatest  number  of  transcribers  for 
their  MSS. ;  and  that  the  taste  of  their  cotemporarles  was 
corrupt  can  hardly  be  avouched  by  the  modems,  the  mightiest 
of  wbum  have  but  barely  approached  them.  Dante,  Petrarch , 
Arioftto,  and  Tasso,  were  all  the  darlings  of  the  cotemporary 
reader.  Dante's  poem  was  celebrated  long  before  his  death ; 
and,  not  kmg  after  It,  States  negotiated  for  his  ashes,  and 
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disputed  ibr  the  sites  of  the  composition  of  the  Dlvlna 
Commedia.  Petrarch  was  crowned  in  the  CapitoL  Ariosto 
was  permitted  to  pass  firee  by  the  public  robber  who  had  read 
the  Orlando  Furioso.  I  would  not  recommend  Mr.  Words- 
worth to  try  the  same  experiment  with  his  Smugglers. 
Tasso,  notwithstanding  the  erltldsros  of  the  Cruscantl, 
would  have  have  been  crowned  in  the  Capitol,  but  for  his 
death. 

It  is  easy  to  prave  the  immediate  popularity  of  the  chief 
poets  of  the  only  modem  nation  in  Europe  that  has  a  poetical 
language,  the  Italian.  In  our  own  Shakspeare,  Spenser, 
Jonson,  Waller,  Dryden,  Congreve,  Pope,  Young,  Shenstone, 
Thomson,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  were  all  as  popular  in 
their  lives  as  since;  Gray's  Elegy  pleased  instantly,  and 
eternally.  His  Odes  did  not,  nor  yet  do  they,  please  like  his 
Elegy.  Milton's  poUtics  kept  him  down.  But  the  Epigram 
of  Dryden  >,  and  the  very  sale  of  his  work.  In  proportion  to 
the  leu  reading  time  of  lu  publication,  prove  him  to  have 
been  honoured  by  his  cotemporarles.  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  the  sale  of  the  Paradise  Lost  was  greater  in  the  first 
four  years  after  its  publication,  than  that  of  **  The  Excur- 
sion "  in  the  same  number,  with  the  dlllbrence  of  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  between  them  of  time,  and  of  thousands 
in  pohit  of  general  readers.  NotwlthstuuUng  Mr.  Words- 
worth's having  pressed  Milton  into  his  senrioe  as  one  of 
those  not  presently  popular,  to  Civour  his  own  purpose  of 
proving  that  our  grandchildren  will  read  Aim  (the  said 
William  Wordsworth),  I  would  recommend  him  to  begin 
first  with  our  grandmothers.  But  he  need  not  be  alarmed ; 
he  may  yet  Uve  to  see  all  the  envies  pass  away,  as  Darwin 
and  Seward,  and  Hoole,  and  Hole*,  and  Hoyle  >  have  passed 
away ;  but  their  declension  will  not  be  his  ascension ;  he  is 
essentially  a  bad  writer,  and  all  the  Csilures  of  others  can 
never  strengthen  him.  He  may  have  a  sect,  but  he  will 
never  have  a  public  {  and  his  **amditnee "  will  always  be 
**Jltto,**  without  being  **>U,"  —except  for  Bedlam. 

It  may  be  asked,  why,  having  this  opinion  of  the  present 
state  of  poetry  In  England,  and  having  had  it  long,  as  my 
flriends  and  others  well  knew— possessing,  or  having  pos- 
sessed too,  as  a  writer,  the  ear  of  the  public  for  the  dme 
being  —  I  have  not  adopted  a  difibrent  plan  in  my  own  com- 
positions, and  endeavotired  to  correct  rather  than  encourage 
the  taste  of  the  day.  To  this  I  would  answer,  that  it  is 
easier  to  perceive  the  wrong  than  to  pursue  the  right,  and 
that  I  have  never  contemplated  the  prospect  "  of  filling 
(with  Peter  Bell  4,  see  its  prefooe)  permanently  a  station  In 
the  literature  of  the  country."  Those  who  know  me  best 
know  this,  and  that.I  have  been  considerably  astonished  at  the 
temporary  success  of  my  works,  having  flattered  no  person 
and  no  party,  and  expressed  opinions  which  are  not  those  of 
the  general  reader.  Could  I  have  anticipated  the  degree  of 
attention  whkb  has  been  accorded  me,  assuredly  I  would  have 
studied  more  to  deserve  it.  But  I  have  lived  in  ikr  countries 
abroad,  or  In  the  agitating  world  at  home,  which  was  not 
(kvonrable  to  study  or  reflection  ;  so  that  almost  all  I  have 
written  has  bean  mere  passlour— passion.  It  is  true,  of  dlfihrent 
kinds,  but  always  passion :  for  in  me  (If  it  be  not  an  Irishism 
to  say  so)  my  imOigtrtmee  was  a  kind  of  passion,  the  result  of 
experience,  and  not  the  philosophy  of  nature.  Writing  grows  a 
habit,  like  a  woman's  gallantry ;  there  are  women  who  have 
had  no  Intrigue,  but  few  who  have  had  but  one  only  {  so  there 
are  millions  of  men  who  have  never  written  a  book,  but  fow 
who  have  written  only  one.  And  thus,  having  written  once, 
I  wrote  ont  encouraged  no  doubt  by  the  success  of  the 
moment,  yet  1^  no  means  anticipating  its  duration,  and,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  scarcely  even  wishing  It.  But  then  I  did 
other  things  besides  write,  which  by  no  means  contributed 
either  to  improve  my  writings  or  my  prosperity. 

1  have  thus  expreesed  publicly  upon  the  poetry  of  the  day 
the  opinion  I  have  long  entertained  and  expressed  of  It  to  all 

3  ICharte  H«fl»,  orTrlalty  CiJlj^t,  rsmteMfi^  aadMr  if  *• 
wtk  epic  In  thlnMB  ltooks.1 
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who  have  askaJ  It,  and  Co  fome  who  would  rather  not  baro 
beard  it:  at  I  told  Moore  not  very  long  afo,  **  we  are  all 
wrong  except  Rogert,  Crabbe.  and  Campbell."  i  Without 
being  old  in  jmn^  I  am  old  in  dajrs,  and  do  not  fioel  the 
adeqnate  spirit  within  me  to  attempt  a  worii  which  should 
show  what  I  think  right  in  poetry,  and  must  content  myself 
with  haring  denounced  wliat  is  wrong.  There  are,  I  trust, 
younger  spirits  rising  up  in  England,  who.  escaping  the  cou- 
tagion  which  has  swept  away  poetry  from  our  literature,  wUl 
recall  It  to  their  country,  such  as  it  once  was  and  may  sdll 
be. 

In  the  meantime,  tlw  best  sign  of  amendment  will  be  re- 
pentance, and  new  and  frequent  editions  of  Pope  and 
Dryden. 

There  will  be  found  as  comfortable  metaphysics,  and  ten 
times  more  poetry,  in  the  **  Essay  on  BCan,"  than  in  the 
**  Excursiota.**    If  you  search  for  passion,  where  is  it  to  be 
found  stronger  than  in  the  epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Aboard,  or 
In  Palaroon  and  Arcite  ?  Do  you  wish  for  Inrention,  imagin- 
ation, sublimity,  character  ?  seek  them  in  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  the  Fables  of  Dryden,  the  Ode  of  Saint  Cecilia's  Day. 
and  Absalom  and  Achttophel :  you  will  tfiscorer  in  these  two 
poets  only,  att  fbr  which  you  must  ransack  innumerable 
metres,  and  God  only  knows  how  many  writers  of  the  day, 
withoitt  finding  a  tittle  of  the  same  qualities, — with  tlte 
addition,  too,  of  wit,  of  which  the  latter  hare  none.    I  hare 
not,  howerer,  forgotten  Thomas  Brown  the  Younger,  nor 
the  Fudge  Family*,  nor  Whistlecraft ;  but  that  is  not  wit  — 
it  is  humour.    I  will  say  nothing  of  tlte  harmony  of  Pope  and 
Dryden  in  comparison,  for  there  is  not  a  llring  poet  (except 
Sogers,  Giflbrd,  Campb^,  and  Crabbe,)  who  can  write  an 
heroic  couplet.    The  flKt  is,  that  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
their  rersiflcation  has  witlidrawn  the  public  attention  frxnn 
their  other  excellences,  as  the  rulgar  eye  will  rest  more  upon 
the  splendour  of  the  uniform  tlian  the  quality  of  the  troops. 
It  is  this  rery  harmony,  particularly  in  Pope,  which  has 
raised  the  vulgar  and  atrocious  cant  against  Mm:  —  because 
his  Tersification  is  perfect,  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  his  only 
perfection ;  Iwcaase  his  truths  are  so  clear,  it  is  asserted  that 
he  has  no  inrention ;  and  because  he  is  always  intelligiblet  it 
Is  taken  for  granted  that  he  has  no  genius.    We  are  sneer- 
ingly  told  that  be  Is  the  "  Poet  of  Reason.'*  as  if  this  was  a 
reason  for  his  being  no  poet.    Taking  passage  for  passage,  I 
will  undertake  to  dte  more  lines  teeming  with  tmaginatiom 
from  Pope  than  from  any  two  Ilring  poets,  be  they  who  they 
may.    To  take  an  instance  at  random  from  a  species  of  com. 
position  not  very  faTOurable  to  imagination  —  Satire:  set 
down  the  character  of  Sporus'.  with  all  the  wonderful  play  of 
fancy  which  is  scattered  OTer  it,  and  place  by  its  side  an  equal 
number  of  verses,  from  any  two  existing  poets,  of  the  same 
power  and  the  same  Tariety— whore  will  you  find  them  ? 

I  merely  mention  one  instance  of  many,  in  reply  to  the  in- 
Jostice  done  to  the  memory  of  him  who  harmonised  our 
poetical  language.    The  attorneys'  clerks,  and  other  self- 


I  [I  oorufailr  vantond  todlft'«r  firam  Um  Jad^iMRt  of  mr  nebl*  ftfmd. 
no  le«i  in  hb  attcmpu  to  tlcpraciatc  ihM  pcculur  valk  of  tb«  art  In  which 
>w  hirueir  m  grandly  trod,  than  in  th«  Incocuiatcncy  of  which  I  thooKtiC 
him  ixtttlrj,  in  condnmninK  M  thow  who  «ood  up  ftir  panioUjir  **  Kbool*  * 
oT  pocii7,  and  rcc  at  the  Hint  timo,  nuintatnuut  m  cxcIusItc  a  thcon  of 
the  art  htmscir.  How  little,  howvwr.  ho  attended  to  either  th«  ((round*  or 
dofTcoa  of  my  dlaem  from  him  will  appear  by  the  Ibilowin*  wholeulo 
report  of  my  oninion  in  "Deuehod  iTiottKhto  :'*  —  **  On*  of  my  notions 
dtrTcraM  fiora  thow  of  my  oontempecariOB.  ia.  that  (he  nrewnt  ia  aoi  a 
hii{ta  aee  of  Bngiith  poetry.  Then  are  wun  poeu  (iai-dl«aat>  than  e««r 
there  were,  and  pioportionatly  Ice*  poetry.  Thij  fiUfu  I  have  maimalnod 
for  torn*  yean,  b«t,  ttrance  to  My,  it  mceccth  not  with  foroor  from  m» 
bcotfarm  of  the  ahcll.  Ifrcn  yioan  shakof  hto  head,  and  flnnly  beiiovw 
that  it  is  the  grand  a|te  of  British  poesv.'  —  Moons.  ] 

%  [In  1811,  Mr.  Moaro   pabliihod  "The  Two-peuiy  Paat.b%e:   ht 
Thoinas  Brown  tho  Voungv:**  and  in  ISIS.  "Tito  Piadn  Family  in 

Paris.") 

3  ["  r«t  Sporas  tremblo^— i4.  \Vliat  ?  that  ihlnff  of  Ulk 

Si-ortu,  that  mere  whtio  cvid  of  ats"*  milk  ? 
S  lUrc  or  tense,  aims  !  can  Sporas  feci  ? 
Wlio  breaks  a  bniterfir  upon  a  wheel  ? 
r.  Vet  let  «e  flap  tliis  bug  with  ffildcd  w1n«t, 
Thi«  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  ittnks  and  un;;* : 
Whov*  bun  the  witty  and  tho  fair  mnaojt. 
Yet  wit  ne'er  taaias,  and  buotv  no'er  enjoys ; 
So  weil-bred  spanidt  civilly  drlitfht 
In  mnmUins  of  the  game  they  dare  not  Ulo. 
Ktemil  troiies  hi«  e  uptineu  hctray, 
A  *  Oullow  umins  run  diroiilinK  a  I  the  way. 
^Vhcthcr  in  Aond  impotence  he  sDeaJts. 
And,  as  tht  promi>t«  breatJlcs,  the  pjp|»«t  Kqacsls: 
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educated  genii,  found  it  easier  to  dlatort 
new  models  than  bo  toil  after  the  sjrmnsetry  of  him  who 
enchanted  their  fitthers.  They  wera  besides  s^ttea  by 
told  that  tho  new  school  were  to  levire  Ike  iaagnge  of 
Queen  EUaabeth.  the  true  English:  as  every  body  In  Om 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  wrote  no  better  than  French,  bg  a 
spedes  of  literary  treason. 

Blank  verse,  which,  unlesa  in  the 
Milton  ever  wrote  who  could  rhyme, 
day,— or  else  such  rhyme  as  looked  still  Uankir 
verse  without  IL  1  am  aware  that  Johnson 
some  hesitatloo,  that  hecouU  not  ••  prevaO 
wish  that  liUtoo  had  been  a  rhymer.'*  TheepWooaefl 
truly  great  man,  whom  it  is  also  the  preesnt  IksUon  to  de 
will  ever  be  received  bir  me  with  that  defciente  which  i 
will  restore  to  him  from  all ;  but,  with  all  hmnillty,  1  am 
persuaded  that  the  Paradise  Lost  would  aol 
nobly  conveyed  to  posterity,  not  perhaps  in 
although  even  lAcy  could  sostatai  the  suhieet  if  weU 
but  in  the  stansa  of  Spenser  or  of  Tasso,  er  in 
rima  of  Dante,  which  the  powers  of  Milton  ooukl  eadly 
grafted  on  our  language.  The  Seasons  of 
have  been  better  in  rhyme,  although  still  Inferior  to  his 
Castle  of  Indolence;  and  Mr.  Souihey's  Joan  of  Arc  ^ 
worse,  although  it  might  have  taken  up  six 
or  weeks  in  the  composition.  I  recommend  also  to  the 
of  lyrics  the  perusal  of  the  present  laureate's  Odea  by  the 
side  of  Drytlen's  on  Saint  Cedlia,  but  let  him  be  sure  to 
Jlnt  those  of  Mr.  Soutbey. 

To  the  heaven-bom  genii  and  inspired  young  scxi 
the  day  much  of  this  will  appear  paradoK :  It  will 
even  to  the  higiaer  order  of  our  critics ;  bat  It  was  a 
twenty  years  ago,  and  it  will  be  a  ri 
ten  more.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  conclude  with  two 
tations,  both  intended  for  some  of  my  old  dasdcal  ftisnih 
who  have  still  enough  of  Cambridge  about  them  to  tUnk 
themselves  honoured  by  having  had  John  Dryden  as  a 
deoessor  hi  their  college,  and  to  recollect  that  their 
English  poetical  pleasures  were  drawn  from  the  ** 
nighthigale  "  of  Twickenham.  The  first  is  l^om  the 
the  Poem  of  the  "  Friends.*** 

**  It  is  only  witUn  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  yean  that 
notable  discoveries  in  criticism  have 
taught  our  recent  versifiers  to  undervalue  this 
melodious,  and  moral  poet.    The  consequences  of  this 
of  due  esteem  for  a  writer  whom  the  good  sense  of  our 
cessors  had  raised  to  his  proper  station  have  been  uvu 
ASin  DiOKADiiro  BxocOH.    This  is  not  the  place  to 
the  subject,  even  as  far  as  it  q^BeCr  eiw  poetiem 
aUmCt  and  there  is  matter  of  more  importanoe  that  reqi 
present  reflection." 

The  second  Is  from  the  rolnme  of  a  young 
to  write  poetT}-,  and  beginning  by  fearhing  the  art. 
him:» 


Or  at  ihi  oar  of  Evib  '^— '*'»flT 

Half  finith.  half  vanom,  apita  Idmaolf  ahnad. 

In  pons,  or  fioUties,  er  utos,  or  ilea. 

Ur  q»ite,  or  smut,  or  ihjmnt. 

His  wit  aU  leotaw.  botwaon  I 

Now  high,  now  tow,  now  maetar  up. 

And  he  biroMiraoe  rile  antirheaii 

Ampikiitiaw  thing  i  that  acting  either  pan. 

The  tnOing  bead,  or  tho  eampsed  h««. 

Fop  at  tho  toilet,  ilattcraf  at  tho  u>mu4. 

Now  tnpa  a  Udj.  and  now  «ntts  a  lord. 

Sve^i  tomptar  thos  the  Kshbmi  ha««  aapfoaV, 

A  clierub's  face,  a  reptile  all  tho  teat. 

Boanty  that  shocks  yea,  porta  tbat  nana  wiQ 

WU  that  can  awp^  and  inda  that  iicka  the 

Bodgsoia.) 

ISXi;  Lord  Byron  siys,^"  Mr.  KoiMs  died  at  KaaMibaM*  •-**- ^ 

was  written,  of  a  decttne  prodaoed  by  his  hawing  bant  a 

reading  tho  anidaoa  his* Badymtoa*  in  tho  ^jaanaiy  Kenav.    I 

road  tho  anicie  befote  and  since:  and  althoagli  it  la  hitter,  I  do  aot 

that  a  man  should  parmiC  htmaetf  lo  be  killad  by  It.    Bat  • 

Uttle  drsaos  what  ho  aaal  Inevitably  ennoantet  la  tha  coana  er  a 

ambitiooa  of  puMic  notlee.    My  mdignaiian  at  Mr.  KeatiS 

of  Pope  has  hardly  potiahted  aw  lo  do  ia4lee  to  hi 

malgre  all  the  Antasile  Cmerioi  of  hit  atyla,  waa  uadoaaradlyof 

promijMs    liis  ft'a<niant  of  '  Hypartea  *  aaemi  actually  inapuad 

TitAnt,  and  it  as  Mil>lime  as  .S^bylus.    Ha  It  a  lo«s  to  oar  dti 

the  more  so,  as  he  himself,  Ivfore  his  death,  is  said  to  hare 

tliat  lie  had  not  takan  the  right  line,  and  was  ra-temiaii  Ms  a^te 

ware  clasacaj  models  of  the  Un4uage.) 


4  [WriniB  by  Laid  Byiaa's  awlj  Crtaad,  tha  Roe. 

5  [la  a  mannsrript  note  en  this  psaeage  of  tha 


1 


i 


Ta  tblDflinkD 


HsIdlBC  ft  poor  4etrfptt  itandjird  o 
MurJi'il  wl&  iDHt  ainir  iDMCM,  u 

Oil  bcfon.  lb*  BUBR  at  Fopa  1(  Wni 

Vurtund  hffopperf  uid  bftrbulin 
tUda  (TiBi  Apolla  Miuli  (gr  thli  li 

Ih«  ntw  pcrfamtTi  on  the  Bnflltb  Ijn  of  him  who  nudt 

*•  TArUilonI-" 
TfaB  wrilir  of  thli  li  1  lidiwlt  of  th*  Lulu,  m  foun 

H(  Ufi "  flur  vu  tho  luk"  oT  liBluUni  Tope,  cr  ll  sur  li 


yaui  itJLL  mor*  j<outliriU  thwa  choH  of 
IsTmud  Ml  HW  ~  Siur  an  CitUcUm," 

ukn.    Popt'm  orlun  Ml  BlsMa 


ilin.    Tbo  diic[p[a  of  Popa  wan  Jntmion,  GoldunlUi, 
Kofan.  CuptwU.  CnMM.  Giflbid.  MutlUu'.  tUrl<)'.  and 
uiUur  dT  thv  ParfedlHof  CoqiwUaa^;  to  whom  mAj  be 
td  Rlclurdi,  Hdb«r,  Wru£lwn»  Blud,  HodgHQ,  Uerl- 


Tte  IwAtr^  >tv«T  tf  ■  iKhhM  ;r*n. 


to  (be  DritlnBl.  except  Hod.  ^e  EDiick  thepbenl.  until  Cba 
■ppemixa  ar  ■'  The  Bride!  of  Trtemuln,"  end  -  HuoM  the 


i[e  ImlUter,  or  nither  dliclple  ? 


Df  Pope  rtom  the  StBEe  of 


of  oemLDg  bim.  hr  th 

Upon  the  Rare  or  Ibe  Leke  Poete,  hi 
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althoui^  I  do  know  ons  or  two  things  mora  vhldi  haro 
added  to  m  j  contempt  for  tKcm  at  tauUridnab. 

And,  in  return  for  Mr.  WUmo**  InTective  ■•  I  thall  content 
njMlfwlth  asking  one  qoestion;  Did  he  norer  conpoee, 
redle,  or  sing  any  parod/  or  parodies  upon  the  Psalms  (of 
wliiu  natnre  tiais  deponent  saith  not),  in  certain  Jovial  meet- 
ings of  the  rooth  of  Edinburgii  ?*  It  is  not  that  I  think  any 
great  harm  if  he  did ;  because  it  seems  to  me  Uiat  all  depends 
upon  the  intention  of  such  a  parodj.  If  it  be  meant  to  throw 
ridicule  on  tlie  sacred  iNiginal,  it  is  a  sin ;  if  tt  tie  intended  to 
barlesqoe  tlie  prolane  subject,  or  to  inculcate  a  moral  trutlw 
it  Is  none.  If  it  were,  the  Vmheliewen*  Creei,  the  manj 
political  parodies  of  varioos  parts  of  the  Scriptures  and 
liturgy,  particularly  a  celebrated  one  of  tin  Lord*s  Prayer. 
and  the  beautiful  moral  parable  in  CaTOur  of  toleration  by 
Franklin,  which  has  often  been  taken  ibr  a  real  extract  from 
Genesis,  would  ail  be  sins  of  a  damning  nature.  But  I  wish 
to  know  if  Mr.  Wilson  ever  has  done  this,  and  (The  has,  wkg 
he  sh  mid  be  so  Tery  angry  with  similar  portions  of  Don 
Juan  :  —Did  no  **  parody  profane **  i4>pear  in  any  of  the 
earlier  numbers  of  Blackwood's  Magasine  ? 

I  will  now  conclude  this  long  answer  to  a  short  article, 
repenting  of  haTing  said  so  much  in  my  own  defence,  axui  so 
little  on  the  **  crying,  left-hand  fidlings  off  and  national  de- 
fections "  of  the  poetry  of  the  present  day.  HaTing  said  this, 
I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  defend  Don  Joan,  or  any  other 
**  living  **  poetry,  and  shall  not  make  the  attempt.  Aiul 
although  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  John  Wilson  has  in  this 
instance  treated  me  with  candour  or  consideratioo,  I  trust 
that  the  tone  I  have  used  in  speaking  of  him  personally 
will  prore  that  I  bear  him  as  little  malice  as  I  really  briiere 
at  the  bottom  ^kit  heart  he  bears  towards  me ;  but  the  duties 
of  an  editor,  like  those  of  a  tax-gatherer,  are  paramount  and 
peremptory.    I  haTe  done. 

BYRON. 


Note  [C] LoKD  Bacon*s  AropuTHCGMs. 

p.  665.' 


See 


aaCOM'S   ATOPBTHIOMa. 

91. 
Michad  Angeio,  the  fiunooa 
painter,  painting  in  the  pope's  cha- 
pel the  portraiture  of  hell  and 
damned  souls,  made  one  of  the 
damned  souls  so  like  a  cardinal 
that  was  his  enemy,  as  ererybody 
at  first  sight  knew  it:  whereupon 
the  cardinal  complained  to  Pope 
Clement,  humbly  praying  It  might 
be  deiaced.  The  pope  said  to  him. 
Why,  you  know  Tery  well  I  haTe 
power  to  dellTer  a  soul  out  of  pur- 
gatory, but  not  out  of  hell. 

155. 
Alexander,  after  the  battle  of 
Granicum,  had  Tery  great  offers 
made  him  by  Darius.  Consulting 
with  his  capUins  concerning  them, 
Parmenio  said.  Sure,  1  would  accept 
of  these  oflbrs,  if  1  were  as  Alex- 
ander. Alexander  answered.  So 
would  I.  if  I  were  as  Parmenia 


OnSStVATIOMS. 

This  was  not  the  por- 
trait of  a  cardinal,  but  of 
the  pope's  nuster  of  the 
ceremonies. 


198. 


It  was  after  the  battle 
of  Issus  and  during  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  and  met 
immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Granlcns, 
that  this  U  said  to  haTe 
occurred. 


hbdiitanec  ftom  Ihc 


1  (Thb  b  «w«ftlM  manymbukaaliitowhleb 
•ecn*  of  llMnrj  opcnoiom  Ud  him.  Th*  MnUonaa.  to  wham  Um  hmill* 
article  in  th«  Maozia*  is  h«f«  wtribatail,  ha*  nertr,  atUMT  Ui«a  or  ainoc, 
written  opon  the  wi'ject  of  the  noble  poaTi  eharartcr  «r  nnliis.  wiUioul 
RiTins  reni  to  a  fwling  of  adminUon  aa  cnthiuiaMlc  aa  tt  Is  always  aio. 
qiiemiT  and  powerfully  a«|»im«'t«  —  Mooai-l 

2  [The  iillU'>ion  her*  is  to  mhm  now  foq^tan  calumnicB  which  had 
been  cirruU'cU  by  **w  raiUcal  |in<«jat  the  tiina  when  .Mr.  Wilton  wa«  a 
rviiliilate  for  the  Chatr  of  Moral  Ph.lowiihy  in  the  UnlTcni*;  of  £djn- 
bnrich.] 


Attdgoous,  When  It  was  toU  Um 
that  tlM  enemy  had  sodi  Toileys  of 
arrows  that  ti»ey  dU  hide  the  son, 
said.  That  Mis  oat  well,  for  it  U  hoc 
',  and  so  we  shall  fi|^  lathe 


let. 


Mfer 


the 
pyl« 


bMtie  of 


poted  with  Adftaa  the  Bmperor, 
and  did  tt  bat  weakly.  One  of  his 
Mends  that  stood  by 
said  unto  him,  Methiaks  yen 
not  Uke  yoanelf  last  day,  la  arga- 
meat  with  the  Emperor:  I  eoold 
hare  answered  better  mysell^  Why, 
said  the  phUoeopher,  would  you 
haTe  me  contend  with  hte  that 
eoanaiads  thirty  legioQs? 
164. 
that  ftmnd  a  great 


in  his  grandfather's  house  and  lieing 
soeaewhat  doubtful  of  the  case,  sig- 
nified It  to  the  emperor  that  he  liad 
found  such  treasure.  The  emperor 
made  a  rescript  thus:  Use  it.  He 
writ  beck  ag^,  that  the  sum  was 
greetar  than  his  state  orooadltloa 
could  use.  Theemperorwtitanew 
rescript  thus:  Abase  IL 

178. 
One  of  the  sereo  was  woot  to  s^, 
that  laws  were  Uke  cobwebs:  wban 
the  small  flies  were  caught,  and  the 
great  break  throogh. 


This 


s^dby 
the 
bya 


An  orator  of  Athens  s^  to  De- 
mosthenes. The  Athenians  wHI  kill 
you  if  they  wax  mad.  Demoidienee 
replied.  And  they  will  kUl  yoa,  IT 
they  be  in  good  sense. 

m. 

There  was  a  philosopher  about 
Tiberius  that,  looking  into  the 
nature  of  Caius,  s^  of  him.  That 
he  was  mire  mingled  with  blood. 

97. 
.  There  was  >  Ung  of  Hungary 
took  a  bishop  In  battle,  and  kepi 
him  prisoner :  wiiereupon  the  pope 
writ  amonitory  to  him,  f»  that  lie 
had  broken  the  pririlege  of  holy 
church  and  taken  his  son :  tbeUng 
sent  an  embassage  to  him,  and  sent 
withal  ti>e  annonr  wherein  the 
bishop  was  taken,  and  tliis  only  in 
writing—  ride  mmm  htee  eU  neatie 
Jttii  tmt  r  Know  now  whether  this 
be  thy  son's  coat  ? 

267. 
Demetrius,  king  of  Maoedon,  had 
a  petition  oflbred  him  divers  times 
by  an  old  woman,  and  answered  he 
had  no  leisure;  whereapon  the 
woman  said  aloud.  Why  then  giro 
OTer  to  be  king. 


Thia  was 


This 
Cains  (Caligula.  I 
some.  Is  intended  by 
Caius),  bat  of 
hhnsclf. 


This  reply 
made  by  akingof  Jtae- 
by  U- 


Lioo.  of  Baglsad  to  the 
Pope,  with  the  brent- 
plate  ef  the  bishop  ef 


This  did  an 
to   DeoMtriuB.  hut   tj 


S  **Ot»anA  Ftatthcr  (at  fbi 
or  alcht  apa|4ith«Kms  oTBarai 
aschooib^  might  detect,  rathe 
■rast  they  be,  when  nrh  as  I  c 
tnaats?  I  wUl  go  to  bed.  Car  I 
Jan.  &.  18^1. 


C 


Ifnits 


aUart  Uie*,  think  h«v  ] 


=<i) 


©^ 


o 
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VOLTAIRE. 

Ilaring  stated  that  Bacon  vas  (Vvqumtly  incorr«ct  In  his 
dtations  from  history,  I  haw  thought  It  necessary  in  what 
regards  so  great  a  name  (however  trifling),  to  support  the 
assertion  by  such  facts  as  more  immediately  occur  to  me. 
They  are  but  trifles,  and  yet  for  such  trifles  a  schoolboy 
would  be  whipped  (if  still  in  the  fourth  form) ;  and  Voltaire 
for  half  a  doten  similar  errors  has  been  treated  as  a  superfl- 
clal  writer,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  the  learned 
Warton : — **  Voltaire,  a  writer  of  miieA  deeper  reuareh  than 
if  imagined,  and  the/rsi  who  has  displayed  the  literature  and 
customs  of  the  dark  ages  with  my  degree  <^  penetraHtm  and 
comprehension."  >  For  another  diitinguiahed  testimony  to 
Voltaire's  merits  in  literary  research,  see  also  Lrf)rd  Holland's 
excellent  Account  of  the  LUk  and  Writings  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
Tol.  i.  p.  215.  cdiUon  of  1817.* 

Voltaire  has  even  been  termed  **  a  shallow  fellow,'*  by 
some  of  the  same  school  who  called  Dryden's  Ode  *«  a 
drunken  song  ;**— a  tehool  (as  It  is  called,  I  presume.  ftt>m 
their  education  being  still  Incomplete)  the  whole  of  whose 
filthy  trash  of  Epics,  Excursions,  ftc.  &c.  ftc.  is  not  worth 
the  two  words  in  Zaire, "  Vomt  pteurex*,"  or  a  single  speech 
of  Tancrcd : — a  tckool,  the  apostate  Utcs  of  whose  renegadocs, 
with  their  tea-drinking  neutrality  of  morals,  and  their  con- 
venient treachery  In  politics ~ In  the  record  of  their  accumu- 
lated pretences  to  virtue  can  produce  no  aetions  (were  all 
their  good  deeds  drawn  up  in  array)  to  equal  or  approach  the 
sole  defence  of  the  fiunily  of  Galas,  by  that  great  and  un- 
equalled genius— the  universal  Voltaire. 

1  have  ventured  to  remark  on  these  little  inaccuracies  of 
^  the  greatest  genius  that  England,  or  perhaps  any  other 
country,  ever  produced*,"  merely  to  show  our  national  in- 
justice in  condemning  generaUg  the  greatest  genius  of  France 
for  such  inadvertencies  as  these,  of  which  the  highest  of 
England  has  been  no  less  guilty.  Query,  was  Bacon  a  greater 
intellect  than  Newton  ? 

CAMPBELL. » 

Being  in  the  humour  of  criticism,  I  shall  proceed,  after 
having  ventured  upon  the  slips  of  Bacon,  to  touch  upon  one 
or  two  as  trifling  in  their  edidon  of  the  British  PoeU,  by  the 
Justly  celebrated  (Campbell.  But  I  do  this  in  good  will,  and 
trust  it  will  be  so  taken.  If  any  thing  could  add  to  my 
opinion  of  the  talenU  and  true  feeling  of  that  gentleman.  It 
would  be  his  classical,  honest,  and  triumphant  defence  of 
Pope,  against  the  vulgar  cant  of  the  day,  and  iu  existing 
Grub-street. 

The  inadvertencies  to  which  I  allude  are,  — 

Firstly,  in  speaking  of  JmHeg,  whom  he  accuses  of  having 
taken  **  his  leading  characters  from  Smollett.'*  Anstey's  Bath 
Guide  was  published  in  17G6.  Smollett's  Humphry  Clinker 
(the  only  work  of  Smollett's  from  which  Tabitha.  ftc.  Sec. 
eould  have  been  taken)  was  written  during  SmoUeWt  last 
rendenee  at  Leghorn  In  1770—"  Argai,"  if  there  has  been 
any  borrowing,  Anstey  must  be  the  creditor,  ar.a  not  the 
debtor.  I  refer  Mr.  Campbell  to  his  own  daU  in  his  lives  of 
Smollett  and  Anstey. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Campbell  says  In  the  Ufe  of  Cowper  (note  to 
page  3^.  vol.  vll.)  that  h«  knows  not  to  whom  Cowper 
alludes  in  these  lines  :— 

••  Kor  ho  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousands  bom, 
BuUt  God  a  church,  and  laugh'd  his  word  to  scorn." 

1  DisMTtatlon  I. 

S  (T.U  Volialw  •ppcaml,  tbcr*  wm  no  njtlon  mort  Ignorant  of  ita 
n«.ithbour.'lu,ratuTt  than  th«  French.  He  rtnl  «i»^.  aiid  eh«>  cor- 
rM^«d  thi«  n«*l«ct  In  hi*  c«uiitrTro«n.  There  n  no  writer  to  whom  the 
SSS.  rf  o.h'ST.tlpnt  «p«n.l!,  of  Englaod  an,  «,  lna»bt«l  foe  the 
•itmuon  of  their  fame  in  1-tsocc.  and.  ilirouRh  trance,  ui  Kurof^o.  I  her* 
U  no  cntlc  who  ha*  eniplo*«i  moc»  limo,  wU.  mKcnolt;.  and  diliMcnr*  In 
iiramotmi:  the  literary  intcrcoano  tMtwcen  countr*  and  country,  and  In 
crlchratinc  In  one  lan«uajce  iho  irtumpht  of  anwher.    \wt.  b*  a  Mrans* 


n.iM.«m  hi*  mi»revrv>««  .ti«n»  an<l  ovTMahis  •«»iJ  lind  it  .l.ir.^^u.i  lo 
product  a  cniic  in  ant  modem  lan«u«:e.  mho,  m  M*»kinjt  of  fore.hii  liter- 
aiuic,  U  li«uef  Infomwa  or  mow  candid  than  V  oitair* ;  and  tho;  oertatnly 


The  Calvlnlst  meant  Voltaire,  and  tho  eburch  of  Femey, 
with  IU  biaeripdoo  **  Deo  erexU  Voltaire.** 

Thirdly,  hi  the  Ufe  of  Bums,  Mr.  Campbell  quotes  Shak- 
spearethaB:<— 

**  To  gIM  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  rou. 
Or  addflregk  peritame  lo  the  violet.'* 

This  venion  by  no  means  Improves  the  original,  which  Is  as 
follows:— 

**  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  patet  the  /%, 
7b  throw  a  petftam  on  the  violet,"  ftc— JCnif  Join. 


A  great  poet  quoting  another  should  be  correct :  he  should 
also  be  accurate,  when  he  aocnset  a  Parnassian  brother  of 
that  dangerous  charge  **  borrowing:**  a  poet  had  better 
borrow  any  tiling  (excepting  money)  than  the  thoughts  of 
another- they  are  always  sure  to  be  reclaimed ;  but  it  Is  very 
hard,  having  been  the  lemdert  to  be  denounced  as  the  debtor, 
as  is  the  case  of  Anstey  versus  Smollett. 

As  there  is  **  honour  amcmgst  thieves,"  let  there  be  some 
amongst  poets,  and  give  each  his  due, — none  can  aflbrd  to 
give  it  more  tlian  Mr.  Campbell  himself,  who,  with  a  high 
reputation  for  originality,  and  a  tamo  which  cannot  be 
shaken.  Is  the  only  poet  of  the  times  (except  Rogers)  who  can 
be  reproached  (and  m  Aim  it  Is  indeed  a  reproach)  with  having 
written  too  little. 

Iiarenna,Ja».i.  1831. 


CoxTsmsATioKS  or  Lo&o  Bteok,   as  rxlatsd   by 
Thomas  Mkdwix,  Esq.,  compared  with  a  Foa- 

TION    or  HIS  LORDSUir'S  CoE&SSrOKDZNCZ. 

Tint  volume  of  **  Lord  Bynm's  Conversations "  with  Mr. 
Medwln  contain  several  statements  relative  to  Mr.  Murray, 
his  lordship's  publisher,  against  which,  however  exception- 
able they  might  be,  he  was  willing  to  trust  his  defonce  to  the 
private  testimony  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  real  par- 
ticulars, and  to  his  general  character,  rather  than  resort 
to  any  kind  of  public  appeal,  to  which  he  has  ever  been 
exceedingly  averse.  But  friends,  to  whose  judgment  Mr. 
Murray  is  bound  to  defer,  having  decided  that  such  an  i^peal 
upon  the  occasion  is  become  a  positive  duty  on  his  part,  he 
hopes  that  he  shall  not  l»  thought  too  obtrusive  in  opposing 
to  those  personal  allegations  extracts  from  Lord  Byron's 
own  letters,  with  the  addltioa  of  a  fow  brief  notes  of  neces- 
sary explanation. 

Carr.  BfiowtM,  p.  167. 

**  Murray  oflbred  me,  of  his  own  accord,  lOOOt  a  canto  for 
Don  Juan,  and  afterwards  reduced  it  to  SOOf.  on  the  plea  of 
piracy,  and  complained  of  my  dividing  one  canto  into  two, 
because  I  happened  to  say  something  at  the  end  of  the  third 
canto  of  having  done  so.*' 

Loio  Btron's  Ltrns. 

Saoeimat  Fetrnarg  7. 18S(L 
*  Dear  Mmrrag, 

**  I  hare  copied  tmd  cut  the  ikird  eamio  t^Don  Juan 
INTO  TWO,  becomae  it  wag  too  long,  and  IteUgom  tki$  before^ 


Qua  Ml 


mrrer  would  be  aUc  to  dbcovcr  on*  who  to  thot*  qnaUtloa  anitea  «o  mach 
uunciiv  and  liTciine**.  Ill*  encmtca  would  f.iln  |>*rtua'l«  ut  ihit  »Hch 
exurMTonco  of  wit  Impliot  a  want  of  Inlbrmalitxi :  but  they  MiJy  iucrvtnl  tn 
iliowtnic  that  a  want  of  wic  by  no  moan*  impUcs  an  esuboraoc*  of  iufwrm- 
atton.  —  J.oaB  If  oi  aaxb.] 
S  ——  •*  II  CM  trap  vral  ^m  ntonncvr  ma  Pordanat, 

I*  vovft  wtorai,  qua  J*  voua  abandonna, 
Je  rononca  *  vo«i,  qaa  voiu  to  tfdalni, 
Mua  una  aoua  loi  .  .  .  Zaiiv,  Toia  Fi-scan  ?  "  ~ 

Zdln>,actelv.  tcU. 

4  Poi^a,  tni«pcnca^aAnaedoifl«,^IAl|.    Ualona^  oUitMn. 

5  r*'  llead  rAjn|>l>eir»Po*U.  Corrected  Toni't  Uipt  of  ih*  pan.  A  pwd 
work,  Ihoui;!)  —  \x.fw  arlcctsd  —  but  hit  d«.<i.-nco  of  I'u^ie  it  Klunouk  'i  u  \m 
Mire,  It  >.  \u\  UN  M  rau*e  too,  —  but  tio  ifuttir.  u  la  ««ry  c«wd,  aiyl  doai  Uiu 
paat  crcdU.'*'ll.yr«a  Mwy,  Jan.  iO>  USl-i 
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>,  At  COM  ^  oMg  reeko$ung 
tkae  two  tare  emlg  to  go  for  oors,  m»  this 
and  Ufoet  Iko  twotogetkermre  not  lomger  tkam  omoftk€jbrtfs 
00  ramembert  tkat  Ikaoe  not  made  tUt  diwismm  to  doubls  i^pon 
TOO,  Am  mtere^  to  Mpprew  tome  tedhmtmeu  l»  Ite  ospeet  ^ 
the  tkiog.  I  tkamU  ham  oerwod  jmi  m  pnttg  trick  if  I  hod 
*"**  JfMii  for  exmmple,  emmtoo  offiftg 


Capt.  Mbdwin,  p.  169. 

■*  I  doa*t  with  to  quarrel  with  Uurray,  bat  it  mobs  in- 
erltabla.  I  had  no  reason  to  be  ploeeed  with  him  the  oCher 
dqr.  Gallgnaai  wrote  to  me,  oAering  to  purchase  the  copy- 
right of  mf  worlu,  in  order  to  obtain  an  exclusive  pririlege 
of  printing  them  in  France.  I  might  haTe  made  mj  own 
terms,  and  put  the  money  in  my  own  pocket ;  instead  of 
which,  I  enclosed  Galignani's  letter  to  Murray,  in  order 
that  he  might  condndo  the  mattor  as  he  pleased.  He  did 
so,  rery  adrantageously  for  his  own  interest ;  but  nerer  had 
the  complaisance,  the  common  politeness,  to  thank  me,  or 
acknowledge  my  letter.** 

Loan  BTaoN'i  Lirm. 

JtaanuM,  9frre  4. 1820. 
^Iharn  received  from  Mr.  GaUgnami  Ike  eodooed  letten, 
dmpticatett  amd  receipt*,  vMek  toUt  explam  tkem$el9ea.  Jt 
tke  poemu  are  poor  ptopett§  b§  pmrekase,  right,  amdjmatieet 
AU.  MATTaas  OP  rvmucxnov,  4c.  4v.  am  poa  you  to  dicidi 
uroN.  Ikmam  mot  kow  far  mg  compHamee  with  Mr.  0.*m  rr- 
foeet  might  be  Ugal,  amd  IdomU  that  it  womld  mot  be  homoL 
Im  case  pom  choose  to  arrmmge  with  him,  lemdooe  thepenmite 
toffomyomd  im  to  doimg  I  wash  mg  hamdt  of  the  bmtimeu  alto, 
gether.  I  sign  them  mterelg  to  emabte  gam  to  exert  tke  power 
gom  Justig  postett  more  properlg.  I  will  hawe  mothimg  to  do 
with  it  farther,  except  im  mg  amswer  to  Mr.  Galtgnami,  to 
ttaie  that  the  lettert,  4c.  4cl  are  temt  to  gom,  and  the  eamtet 
therettf.  If  gom  cam  cheek  thetefOreigm  piratet  do  ;  if  mot,  pmt 
the  permittioe  papert  im  the  fire.  I  cam  haoe  mo  view  mar 
o^eet  whatever  bmt  to  tecmre  to  gom  gomr  propertg," 

Note.  ~  Mr.  Murray  derlred  no  adTantage  from  the  pro- 
posed agreement,  which  was  by  no  means  of  the  importance 
here  ascribed  to  It,  and  therefore  was  nerer  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  eUtet :  the  documents  alluded  to  are  still  in  his 
possession. 


I 


Caft.  Midwi:c,  pp.  169 — 171. 

Murray  has  long  prevented  the '  Quarterly  *  from  abusing 
Some  of  their  bullies  have  had  their  Angers  itching  to 
be  at  me ;  but  they  would  get  the  wont  of  it  in  a  set-to. 

'*  Murray  and  I  hare  dissolved  all  connection :  he  had  the 
choice  of  giving  up  me  or  the  Navy  Lbt.  There  was  no 
hesitation  which  way  he  should  dedde :  the  Admiralty  carried 
the  day.  Now  for  the  Quarterly:  their  batteries  will  be 
openftl ;  but  I  can  fire  broadsides  toa  They  have  been  let- 
ting off  lots  of  squibs  and  crackers  against  me,  but  they  only 
make  a  noise  and  *  *  *." 

**  *  Werner  *  was  the  last  book  Murray  published  for  me, 
and  three  months  after  came  out  the  Quarterly's  article  on 
m«  Plays,  when  *  Marino  Fallero'  was  noticed  for  the  first 
time.'* 

Loan  Braosi's  Lxttke. 

*«  G€moa,  lObrt  25. 1822. 
*'  /  had  tent  gom  back  the  Quarterlg  withomt  perusal,  haoimg 
resolved  to  read  no  more  reviews,  good,  bad,  or  imd^^renti  bat 
who  cam  control  his  fate  f  *  GtUignani,'  to  wham  mg  English 
stmdies  are  confined,  has  forwarded  a  eopg  q/*  at  leatt  one  ha(f 
of  it  in  his  ind^aiigable  weekly  compilation,  and  eu,  *  like  Ao- 
moor,  it  came  unlocked  for,*  I  have  looked  tkron^h  it.  I  must 
sag  that  upon  the  mnova-^tkat  is,  the  whole  of  the  balf  which 
I  have  read  (Jdr  tke  other  kalf  is  to  be  tke  segmemt  qf  GaVs 
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meatweeiet  circular)— it  it 
bmt  mUdmd  or  w^alr.** 

New. — The  piiiigi 
ihet,and  no  otherwise  desarvtaag  of 
absurdity  t  and  with  regard  to  Ike** 
lordship  well  Aarw  that  it 
oondaeted,OD  prindplesiridch 
ray  frem  all  soeh  interflsranee  aai 
the 


htea 
BagUshBaids 


he 

or 
*that 


hinted  to 
by  the  s 
I 


UlB,I 

at 


llSlfi. 


Capt.  Midwiii,  p.  IM^ 

**  Becanse  I  gave  Mr.Mmvay 
to  make  me  believe  that  Ihad 
others,  and  hinted  at  some  lince  ia  * 
certahily  to  the  potaiL    Bat  I 
sMerahly  upon  that  suhieet :  as  I 
no  reaaoo  why  a  man  should  not 
brain  as  well  as  that  of  his  brow,  J 
that  time,  and  have  no  idea  of  aggrandiaiiv 


Loan  BvnoM's 

-Dear  Sir, 

-  Tour  ^tr  is  Uberai  im  the 

it,narwittmaL    Yom  are 
to  the  eoUeeted 
wsgpmrt 

"BTMOX. 

"l^'^^Ihaoaemdooedgomrdr^TOMKMfimr^mt 
eldemtt  bg  the  wag — I  with  gom 

immssmoiMU  motftrommditdaio^the^ 
firomapreoenitmperfluilg^fkittremmset—Ii 
tkatlr^fkte  toworthip  kim^bsdwkmiit  r^ktitrwM^amt 
mmtt  moigieidto  drcmmuimmeat, 

"  7b  J.  Mmrrag,  Etq." 

Non.  —  The  above  letter  ralalai  to  a  draft  fat  \fm 
guineas,  ofihred  by  Mr.  Murray  Ibr  two  pocasa,  the  Stage  ef 
Corinth  and  Farislna,  which  hU  lordaUp  hoA  ptwlo«fy.  m, 
a  short  interval,  presented  to  Mr.  Mani^  as  -frimartn 
Lord  Byron  was  afterwards  lodueed  by  Mr.  Morray's 
persuasion,  to  accept  the  1,000  gnlBeaa.  and  Mr.  Mom^ 
his  lordship's  assignmwir  of  the  eopytlght  of  the  two 
accordingly. 


Capt.  Mdwdi,  p.  las. 


**  Murray  pretends  to  have  lost  moaey  by  my  writtaga* 
and  pleads  poverty;  but  if  he  is  poor,  which  U  aomewhA 
probleraatical  to  me,  prqr  who  Is  to  blame? 

**  Mr.  Murray  is  tender  of  my  flnne.  How  Uad  ia  blm  1 
He  Is  afraid  of  my  writing  too  Out.  Why  ?  becanae  he  hM  a 
tender  regard  for  his  own  podwt,  aad  does  not  like  t|^  look 
of  any  new  aoqualntaaoe  In  the  shape  of  a  book  of  mine,  tOU 
he  has  seen  his  old  iHends  In  a  variety  of  new  ftces;  m  wn, 
disposed  of  a  vast  many  edltloos  of  the  fbnacr  works.  I 
don't  know  what  woold  beooase  of  me  without  Doogte  »«»- 
naird,  who  has  always  been  my  best  and  Undaat  friend.  It 
is  not  easy  to  deal  with  Mr.  Mnmy.** 

Non. —In  the  numerous  letters  reeelved  by  Mr.  Mun^ 
yearly  from  Lord  Bynm  (who.  In  wrMag  tkeas,  was  not  ao- 
customed  to  restrain  the  ezpresskm  of  his  feelings),  not  eoa 
has  any  tendency  towards  the  impntatJoos  here  thrown  oat: 
the  incongruity  of  which  will  be  evident  from  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Murray  having  paid  at  various  tfanes,  Itar  the  copyright 
of  hb  lordship's  poeau,  sums  amoaadng  to  1^>wafds  off 
15,000/.,  vis. 
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Ckildg  Hdmld,  I.  IL 
, ///.       . 

/r. 

Oiaour 

Bride  t^Abydot 

Cortair 

Lara  .  -  - 

Siege  ei  Carintk 

Parisima 

Lament  nf  Tatao 

ifamfred     -  -  - 

Beppo 

J}o»  JuoM,  L  JL 

///.  JV,  K 

Doge  iff  t'eniee       • 
SardaHapaUu,  Cairn,  and  Foeeari 
itaxeppa  •  * 

CUUom 
Samdriet 


£  eoo 

1,575 

S,100 

525 

525 

5S5 

700 

525 

523 

815 

315 

585 

1,586 

1,585 

1,050 

1,100 

585 

585 

450 

je  15,455 


Capt.  Meowin,  p.  170. 

••  My  dlfforeacet  with  Murray  are  not  over.  When  be 
purchaced  '  Cain,*  *  The  Tvo  Foicarl,'  and  *  Sardanapaltu,' 
he  sent  me  a  deed,  which  you  may  remember  wltneasinf. 
Well ;  after  its  return  to  England  it  waa  discorered  that 

•  ♦••••• 

•  •••••• 

But  I  shall  Uke  no  notice  of  it.*'  — 

NoTS.  ~  Mr.  Murray  of  course  cannot  answer  a  statement 
which  he  does  not  see ;  but  pledges  himself  to  disprore  any 
Inculpation  the  suppressed  passage  may  contain,  whenerer 
disclosed.  He  has  written  twice  to  Captain  Medwin's  pub- 
lUher,  desiring,  as  an  act  of  Justice,  to  hare  the  passage 
printed  entire  in  any  new  edition  of  the  book,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  be  fsToured  with  a  copy  of  it.  As  this  has  not 
yet  been  obtained,  and  as  the  context  seems  to  imply  that  it 
accuses  him  of  endeaTOuring  to  take  some  pecuniary  advan- 
tage of  Lord  Byron,  he  thinks  he  shall  be  forgiTen  for  suting 
the  following  circumstances. 

Mr.  Murray  having  accidentally  heard  that  Lord  Byron 
was  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  immediately  forwarded  l.SOOT. 
to  him,  with  an  assurance  that  another  such  sum  should  be 
at  his  service  in  a  few  months ;  and  that,  if  such  asslsUnce 
should  not  be  sufficient,  Mr.  Murray  would  be  ready  to  sell 
the  copyright  of  all  his  lordship's  works  for  his  use. 

The  following  is  Lord  Byron's  acknowledgment  of  this 
offbr. 

**  November  IM,  ISIS. 

**  Dear  Sir, 

**  I  return  you  your  bilit  not  accepted,  but  certainly 
not  uiriiowouEKa  Your  present  qffer  is  a  favour  tokiek  I 
would  accept  from  you  if  I  aceeptgd  suck  from  any  man. 
Had  suck  been  my  intention,  I  can  assure  you  I  would  have 
asked  you  fairly  and  as  ftetiy  as  you  wouU  gioe;  and  J 
cannot  say  more  (ff  my  c<H\fldenee  or  your  conduct.  The  cir- 
eumstances  wkick  induce  me  to  part  wUk  my  books,  tkougk 
tsOBUciently  are  not  immkdiatblt  pressing.  Ikave  made  up 
my  mind  to  tkem,  and  there  is  an  end.  Had  I  been  disposed 
to  trespass  on  your  kindness  in  this  way,  it  would  kaoe  been 
bef&re  now  /  but  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  qf  de- 
clining it,  as  it  sets  my  opinion  of  you,  and  indeed  </  kuman 
nature,  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  U. 

••  Believe  me,  very  truly, 

**  Your  obliged  andfait^ul  servant, 

"  BYROS. 
**  To  John  Murray,  Esq.** 

Not*.— That  nothing  had  occurred  to  subvert  th*se 
friendly  sentiments  wiU  appear  from  the  three  letters  sub- 


Joined,  the  second  of  them  written  by  Lord  Byron  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  and  the  last  addressed  by  his  lord* 
ship's  valet  to  Mr.  Murray  as  one  of  bis  deceased  master's 
most  confidential  friends. 

LOBO  BY1I0M*S  LBTTBKa. 

**  May  8tA,  1819. 

**  /  haue  a  great  respect  for  your  good  and  gentlemanly 

qualities,  and  return  your  personal  friendsklp  towards  me. 

•  ••••:    You  deserve  and  possess  Ike  esteem  <if  tkou  whose 

esteem  is  wortk  k«ning,  and  of  none  more  {however  useless  it 

maybe)  tkan 

*'  Yours,  very  truly, 

••  BYBOK.** 

<*  MisMolongki,  Feb.  23. 133  L 

"Ikave  keard  from  Mr.  Doug/at  Kinnaird  tkat  you 
state  a  report  <^  a  satire  on  Mr.  Giffitrd  kmving  arrived  from 
Italy,  said  to  be  written  by  MB,  but  tkat  you  do  not  brieve  it ; 
/  dare  say  you  do  not,  nor  atqf  body  else,  I  skould  tkink. 
Whoever  asserts  tkat  I  am  ike  autkor  or  abettor  of  any  thing 
of  the  kind  on  Giffbrd,  lies  in  kis  throat :  I  alufays  regarded 
kim  as  my  literary  fatker,  and  myself  os  kis  prodigal  son.  If 
any  suck  composition  exists,  it  is  none  qf  mine.  You  know,  as 
well  as  any  body,  upon  whom  Ikave  or  kave  not  written,  and 
Tou  also  know  whether  they  do  or  did  not  deserve  tke  same— 
and  so  muekfbr  suck  matters. 

**  You  wUl,  perkaps,  be  anxious  to  bear  some  nensfhrm  tkis 
part  of  Greece  (vMrA  is  most  liable  to  invasion),  but  you  will 
bear  enougk  tkrougk  public  and  private  channels,  on  that  head. 
I  will,  however,  give  you  the  events  <^  a  week,  mingling  my 
own  private  peculiar  with  the  public,  for  we  are  hereJunMed 
a  little  together  at  present. 

**  On  Sunday  (the  ISth,  I  believe),  T  kad  a  strong  and  sudden 
convulsive  attack  wkich  Wft  me  speechless,  tkougk  not  motion- 
leu,  for  some  strong  men  could  not  kold  me;  but  wketker  it 
was  ejrilepsy,  catalepsy,  caekexy,  apoplexy,  or  trkat  otker  exy 
or  epsy,  tke  doctors  kave  not  decided,  or  whether  it  was  speu- 
modic  or  nervous,  fv.,  but  it  was  very  unpleasant,  and  nearly 
carried  me  qffl  and  all  tkat.  On  Monday  they  put  leeches  to  my 
temples,  no  difficult  matter,  but  ike  blood  could  not  be  slipped 
tUl  eleven  at  nigkt  (tkey  kad  gone  too  near  the  temporal  artery 
Jbr  my  temporal  sqfety),  and  neither  styptic  nor  caustic  would 
cauterize  the  orifice  till  softer  a  hundred  attempts. 

'*  On  Tuesday,  a  Turkish  brig  of  war  ran  on  skore.  On 
Wednesday,  great  preparations  being  metds  to  attack  ker, 
tkougk  protected  by  ker  consorts,  the  Turks  burned  her,  and 
retired  to  Patras.  On  Thursday,  a  quarrel  ensued  between 
tke  Suliotes  and  the  Fhtnh  guard  at  the  arsenal  j  a  Swedish 
qffleer  was  kitted,  and  a  Suliote  severely  wou$»ded,  and  a 
general  JIgkt  expected,  and  with  some  difficulty  prevented.  On 
Friday,  the  qfficer  buried,  and  Captain  Parry's  English  arm 
t(fieers  mutinied,  under  pretence  that  their  lives  were  in  danger, 
and  are  for  quitting  the  country -.-they  may.  On  Saturday, 
tor  kad  tke  smartest  shock  qfan  eartkquake  tekieh  I  remember 
{and  I  kave  felt  tkirty,  sligkt  or  smart,  at  different  periods  j 
tkey  are  common  in  tke  Mediterranean),  and  tke  whole  army 
disckargrd  their  arms,  upon  the  same  pHn/aple  that  savages 
beat  drums  or  kovd,  during  an  eetipso  qf  tke  moon :  it  was  a 
rare  scene  attcgetker.  If  you  had  but  seen  the  English  Johum 
nies,  who  kad  never  been  out  of  a  Cockney  workshop  before,  nor 
wilt  again  if  they  can  keip  U I  And  on  Sunday  we  keard  tkat 
tke  Vizier  is  come  down  to  Larissa  with  one  hundred  and  odd 
thousand  men. 

**  In  coming  kere  I  had  two  escapes,  from  tke  Turks  {one 
of  my  vessels  was  taken,  but  afterwards  released),  and  tke 
otker  from  skipwreek;  we  drove  twice  en  tke  rocks  near  the 
Scrophes  {islands  near  the  coast). 

**  I  have  obtained  from  the  Greeks  tke  release  qf  eigkt  and 
twenty  Turkisk  prisoners,  men,  tvomen,  and  ckildren,  and 
sent  tkem  to  Patras  and  Prevesa  at  my  own  ckarges.  One 
little  girl  qf  nine  years  old,  wko  proposes  remaining  wiik  rne, 
I  shall  {(f  I  live)  tend  wifk  ker  motker,  probably,  to  Italy,  or 
to  England,  and  adopt  her.    Her  name  is  Hato  Hatagee  ;  she 
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h  a  9er9  pretty  HwtfydkM.  AU  htr  kniken  mere  kOUd  hff 
the  Greeks,  ami  ske  htruif  amd  ker  mother  mert  aparwi  bp 
speeUa/a9omr,amdomimg  to  her  extremm  ffomtk,  $ke  hOmg  tkem 
hutJlweorsUffearBoU. 

-  My  kealih  i»  rather  better,  madlemt  rUe  about  ogam. 
ITjf  qfflce  here  1$  no  Miaecmre^m  maoy  partin amd dygUmU 
tiett^ewerfhimdibmtlmUdotohaileam.  Priaee  Maero^ 
eordaii  if  am  eecettemS  penom,  amd  does  all  im  his  power;  hat 
his  sitmaiioM  is  perpleeing  in  the  eetreme  t  stiU  we  haee  peat 
hopes  <^  the  smeeess  qf  the  eontesL  Yam  wHl  hear^  however, 
more  qf  pmblie  news  Jfom  pUntp  qf  qmurters,  for  I  ham  little 
time  to  write.    Believe  mc. 

**  Toarst  ^  ^ 

"  7b  John  httnrap,  Esq." 


Lrma  or  Lou>  Bykom's  Valst. 

•■  yttssolomghi,  JprU  21. 1324 
••  Sir, 

"  Fbrgive  me  for  this  intrusion  which  I  now  am  mnder 
the  pailful  neeessitp  of  writing  to  poo,  to  ittform  pou  itf  the 
melattcholp  news  of  mp  Lord  Byron,  who  is  mo  more.  He  de. 
parted  this  miserable  life  on  the  \9th  qf  April,  qflcr  an  iUness 
qf  oml^  ten  daps.  His  lordship  b^am  bp  a  nerooms  fever,  and 
termimated  with  an  inflammation  on  the  braim,  for  want  qf 
being  Ued  m  time,  wkich  his  lordship  r^iised  tiUUwastoo 
late.  I  have  semi  the  Hon.  Mrs.  I^eigh*s  letter  inclosed  in 
poors,  which  I  think  woald  be  betUr  fifr  pom  te  opem  and  car. 
plain  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  for  I  fear  the  contents  qf  the  letter  wiU  be 
too  mimehfor  her.  And  pom  will  pUaoe  to  k^fitrm  Ladp  ^from 
and  the  Honourable  Miss  Byron,  whom  Jam  wished  to  see 
when  I  return  with  my  lord's  ^fliets,  and  his  dear  and  noble 
remains :  Sir,  you  will  please  manage  im  the  mildest  wop  po»- 
sMe,  or  I  am  much  qfiraid  qf  the  consequences.  Sir,pouwiU 
please  give  my  duty  to  Lady  Syrom  i  hoping  she  wiU  allow  me 
to  see  her,  by  my  lor^s  particular  wish,  and  Miss  Byron  like- 
wise.  Please  to  excuse  all  d<feels,fifr  I  scarcely  kncmwhall 
either  way  or  do,  far  qfter  twenty  years*  service  with  my  lard, 
he  was  mwre  to  me  than  a  father,  amd  I  am  too  mudk  dis- 
tressed to  now  give  a  correct  account  qf  every  particular, 
I  hope  todo  at  nsy  arrival  in  England.  ~- Sir,  pan  wUl 
Move  the  goodness  to  forward  the  letter  to  the  Honour' 
able  Captain  George  Byron,  who,  as  the  representative  qf  the 
family  and  title,  I  thought  U  my  duty  to  send  him  a  line.  But 
you.  Sir,  will  please  to  explain  to  him  aU  particulars,  as  I 
have  not  time,  as  the  express  is  now  ready  to  make  his  voyage 


day  and  sdghiim  he  arrives  in  Lomden  — / 
ing  forgiveness,  and  hoping  at  the 
far  oblige  me  as  to  exeeuie  all  my 
comvineedyom  wilt  mot  rqfkse. 

''Jrtmmim,Sir, 
•*Yomr  must  obedient  and  very 

"  W.  FLBTCHKM, 
*^  Valet  to  the  laUL,B.fbr 


the 


**  P.  S.^  1  mention  ma  name  and 
remember  and  forgive  tMs,  when  you 
qf  times  I  have  been  at  pour  hasae  in 

**  To  John  Mump,  Esq,- 

NoTS.— OUmt  letter!  from  Lord  Bttoo,  of  tbe 
■nd  force  with  these  now  ptodnced,  might  have  been 
But  it  is  presmaed  that  theee  are  suAdent  to  denoastnte  Id 
the  present  case,  what  has  been  demooatratad  1 
that  desaitory,  ez«parte  cenfersarioos,  even  if 
ported,  wtU  often  conrejr  tmperftct  and 
the  speaker's  real  sentiments. 

JOHN  MURRAY. 

Albemarle  Street, 
90th  Oct.  18M. 


thaltl 


CArr.  Mbowim,  p.  170. 

**  Mjr  diiferences  with  Murray  are  not 
purchased  *  Cain/  *  The  two  Foscari,*  and 
be  sent  ice  a  deed,  which  ytm  may 
Well ;  after  its  return  bo  Bnsland,  it  was  discovered 
contained  a  clause  which  hat 
knowledge,  a  douse  bp  vMeh  I 
Murray  all  my  fkumre  eempositumt.    But  I  shall  take 
notice  of  it.'* 


Non.  —  The  words  in  italic  are  those  whidk 
pressed  in  the  two  first  editions  of  Captain  Med«in*s  book, 
and  which  Mr.  Murray  has  leeeiTed  from  the  |»«KHfKrr  after 
the  forgoing  statement  was  printed.  He  has  only  to  obserre 
upon  the  subject,  that  on  refBrring  to  the  deed  in  qucetian, 
no  such  clause  is  to  be  found ;  that  this  instrument  was  stgned 
In  London  by  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnalrd,  as  Lord  Byroo's 
procurator,  and  witnessed  by  Richard  WIlHams,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  partners  in  Mr.  Kinnaird's  banUng-honse ;  and  that  the 
signature  of  Captain  Medwln  is  not  afllxed. 

J.X. 

indNov. 
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AlBUiRD,  173. 

Abeoc«rrage,  SS9.  666. 

Aberdeen,  town  of,  70ft. 

Aberdeen  (George  Hamilton  Gordon), 
fiwrth  eaacl  of,  17.  4S8.  436. 

Abemcthjr,  John,  surgeon,  707. 

Abnuzi,  485. 

Abtalom  and  Achltophel,  639.  806. 

Absence,  results  or,  631. 

Absent  friend,  pleasure  of  defending, 
75D. 

Abydos,  Bride  of,  77.  651. 

Acamania,  24. 

Achelous,  river,  34. 

Acheron,  lake,  SI. 

Acherusia,  lake,  SI. 

AchlUrs,  his  person,  303.  741.  Tomb 
of,  619.  650. 

Achltophel,  806. 

AchmeC  III.,  1S2. 

Acroceraanian  mountains,  SO. 

Acropolis  of  Athens,  16.  712.  761. 

AcUum,  20, 21 .    Seorfight  of,  31 .  668. 

Ada.    See  Bjron,  Augusta-Ada. 

Adams.  John,  a  carrier,  who  died  of 
drunkenness,  epitaph  on,  537. 

Addison,  713.  His  account  of  a  re- 
remarkable  dream,  643.  His  *fldnt 
praise,'  759. 

*  Addreu,   spoken  at  the  opening  of 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,*  552. 

*  Address  Intended  to  be  recited  at  the 

Caledonian  Meeting/  556. 

*  Adieu,  the ;  written  under  the  Impres- 

sion that  the  author  would  soon  die,' 
534. 

*  Adieu,  adieu  I  mjr  natlTo  shore,*  4. 
Admiration,  629.  661. 

*  Adrian's  Address  to  his  Soul  when 
dying,'  translation  of,  379. 

Adriatic  the,  43. 

Adversity,  723.  739. 

AdTice,  606.  745. 

£gean  sea,  101.  453. 

£gina,46.  101. 

iCschylus,  his  *  Prometheus,'  192.  Ills 
*  Seven  before  Thebes,'  192.  Trans- 
lation from  his '  Prometheus  VInctus,* 
SAO.    Hit  *  Persians '  quoted,  637. 

iEsietes,  tomb  of,  83. 

JEsop,  530. 

£tna,  56. 

JEtolia,  24. 

Africa  and  Africans,  described,  645. 

Agamemnon,  591. 

Age,  23.  217. 

'  Age  of  Bronze ;  or.  Carmen  Seculare 
et  Annus  baud  Mirabills,'  526. 

Age  of  Gold,  672. 

Ages,  changes  produced  by  the  lapse  of, 
641. 

Agcftilaus,  169. 

Agis,  King  of  Sparta,  330. 

AgUulf,  Duke  of  Turin,  775. 


finti^x^ 
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AgUetti,  Dr.,  42.  280. 

Agostinl,  Leonard,  776. 

Agrarian  law,  706. 

AJax,  16.    Sepulchre  of,  83.  648. 

Alamanni,  331. 

Alaric,  18.  454. 

Alban  HUI,  description  of  the,  60.  785. 

Albania,  30.  763. 

Albanian  dialect  of  the  Itlyric,  speci- 
mens of,  763. 

Albanians,  their  character  and  manners, 
33,  33. 7G3.  Their  resemblance  to  the 
highlanders  of  Scotland,  763. 

Albano,  60. 

Albano,  Francesco,  732. 

Albion,  sensations  at  the  first  sight  of 
her  chalky  belt,  709. 

Albrizzi,  Countess,  230.  568. 

Albritsi,  Giuseppe,  568. 

Albuera,  battle  of,  9.  15. 

Alciblades,  beauty  of  his  person,  303. 
General  charm  of  his  name,  303.  His 
character,  315.  744. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  Ajax,  83.  647.  His  sarcopha- 
gus, 536.  HU  chastity,  625.  655.  His 
reply  to  Parmenio  after  the  battle  of 
Issus,  806. 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  630. 
675.  742. 

Alexander  IIL,  submission  of  Barbae 
rossato,  771. 

Alfieri,  Vittorio,  his  Ufa  quoted,  43.  His 
tomb  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croca, 
48.  His  memory  dear  to  the  Italians, 
776. 

Alfonso  III.,  45, 46.  107.  479, 480.  HU 
wife  IsabeUa,  107. 

Algiers,  604.  7J6. 

Alhama,  666. 

All  Pacha  of  Yanina,  portrait  of,  31.  98. 
His  letter  in  Latin  to  Lord  Byron, 
S3.  His  assassination,  33.  His  mur- 
der of  Giaflkr,  Pacha  of  Argyro  Cas- 
tro, 84.   The  original  of  Lambro,  644. 

'  All  It  vanity,  saith  the  Preacher,'  466. 

AUa  llu  I  70.  riR5. 

AUegra  (Lord  Byron's  natural  daugh- 
ter), 418, 

Alliance,  the  Holy,  530.  668. 

Alphseus,  river,  23. 

Alplnula,  Julia,  her  death,  35.  Her  af- 
fecting epitaph,  35.  m. 

Alps,  the,  35.  50. 

Alterkirchen,  34. 

Alyplus,  784. 

Amber,  susceptible  of  a  perfVune,  82. 

Ambition,  33,  33.  53.  188.  304.  703. 

Ambradan  Gulf,  Stanzas  written  in 
passing  the,  544.  Reflections  on  the 
past  and  present  state  of,  31. 

Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  773. 

America,  53.  481.746. 

'  Amitie  est  TAmoor  sans  Ailes,*  413. 

Amulets,  the  belief  in,  universal  In  the 
East,  83. 


Anacreon,  hb  •  eot*  ktytn  A«|s«3«k  * 
translated,  880.  His  Mi#Mv«Tf«<f  rcT 
«f«wr  translated,  380.  lils  morals 
worse  than  those  of  Ovid,  595. 

Anastasius  Macedon,  792. 

Anastaslus,  Hope's,  438. 

Ancestry,  675. 

*  And  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low,* 

540. 

*  And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair,' 

551. 

*  And  thou  wert  sad  ! '  473. 
Andalusian  nobleman,  adventures  of, 

504. 

Andemach,  34. 

Andrews,  Bishop,  a  punster,  440. 

Andrews,  Miles  Peter,  esq.,  his  pro- 
logues, 431.  Some  account  of,  431.  fi. 

Andromache,  533. 

Anent,  715. 

Angelo,  Michael,  bis  tomb  in  the  church 
of  Sanu  Croce,  48.  His  Statue  of 
Moses,  502.  His  Last  Judgment,  503. 
His  copy  of  Dante,  598.  Treatment 
of,  by  Julius  II.,  298.  Neglect  of,  by 
Leo  X.,  503.    Anecdote  of.  803. 

Angelo.  St.,  Castle  of,  58.  313. 

Angiolini,  dancer,  430. 

Anger.  65.  97.  607. 

Angling,  •  the  crudest  and  stupidest  of 
sports,'  735. 

Anne,  Lines  to,  635. 

Annesley.  hill  near,  475. 

Annuitants,  alleged  longevity  of,  616. 

Anstey's  Bath  Guide,  755.  809. 

Anteroe,  183. 

Anthony,  St.,  bis  recipe  for  hot  blood, 
897, 

Antigonos,  806. 

AnU  Jacobin,  514. 

Antiloebus,  tomb  of,  83.  648. 

Antinoos,  his  heroic  death,  16. 

Antoninus  Plus,  783. 

Antony.  31.  His  person  described,  303. 
The  slave  of  love,  638.  668. 

Apelles,  608. 

Apennines,  50.  499. 

Apidus,  519. 

ApoUo,  641. 

Apollo  Belvidere,  59. 

Appearances,  '  the  Joint  on  which  good 
society  hinges,'  7^. 

AppeUte,  657. 

Applause,  popular,  636. 

Arabe,  Ufeofthe,  86. 

Ararat,  Mount,  333. 

Arcadia,  764. 

Archidamus,  169. 

Archimedes,  743. 

Archipelago,  36.  173. 

Ardennes,  forest  of,  31. 

Aretino,  Pletro,  779. 

Aretino,  Leonardo,  499. 

Argos,  ISO. 

Argus.  Ulysses'  dog,  631. 

Argyle  Institution,  431. 
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Argyro-Caitro,  84. 

Ariosto,  hU  portrait  bj  Titian,  146. 
HU  bast,  46.  775.  Contrasted  with 
Tasso,  aoi.  Ills  person  respected  bj 
the  public  robber.  SOS. 

Aristides,  807. 

Aristippus,  628. 

Aristophanes,  629. 

Aristotle,  601.  745. 

Arithmetic,  poets  of,  799. 

■  Armageddon,'  To«nshend*s,  441. 

Army.  C65. 

Ann/  tailor,  70> 

Arnaouts.  or  Albanese,  762.  Their  r^ 
semblance  to  the  highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, 768 

Amo,  rirer,  47. 704. 

Arqui,  49.  774. 

*  Art  of  Happiness,*  Horace's,  729. 

*  A  spirit  pass'd  befon  me,'  468. 

*  As  o'er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone,*  943. 
Asdrubal,  169. 

Askalon,  378. 
Aspbaltes.  lake,  32. 
Asturias,  8. 

*  Atalantis.'  Account  of  Itn.  Manlej's, 

718. 
Athanasian  creed,  670. 
'  Athelsu  Fulmlnato,*  the  old  religious 

pUr  of,  990,  Sdl. 
Athenous,  629. 

Athenians,  character  of  the,  764. 
Athens,  apostrophe  to,  16.    Reflections 

on  the  past  and  present  condition  of, 

16.      Its  slttiation  and   climate,  16. 

764.    On  the  plunder  of  the  works  of 

art  at,  17. 
Athens,  Maid  of.  949. 
Athos,  Mount,  19.  9&    Project  for  hew. 

ing  it  into  a  statue  of  Alexander,  726. 
Adas,  5a 

*  AtUc  Bee.'  7M. 
Atticns,  452. 

Attila,  his  harangue  to  his  armjr  pre- 

Tious  to  the  battle  of  Chalons,  460. 
Augury.  612. 

*  Augusta,  Stanzas  to.*  470.  *  Epistle 
to.'  470. 

Augustin,    St.,   bis   confessions,   596. 

751. 
Augustus  Caesar.  462. 784. 
Auld  lang  s]me.  707. 
Aurora  Borealis,  917.    *  Don  Juan,*  ■ 

versified,  677. 
AusterUts.  batUe  of.  498. 
Authon,  191.  422.  697. 
Autocrat,  699. 

Autumn,  an  English,  described.  732. 
Ararice,  *  a  good  old  gentlemanlj  Tice,' 

G09.    Panegyric  on,  719. 
ATe  Maria !  639. 
ATenches,  39. 
ATcntlcum,  39. 
Avignon,  773. 

*  Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe,'  950. 

'  A*'**  ~  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of 

roscr  1*401. 
'  A  year  ago  you  swore,*  Ac.  563. 


B. 

Babel,  tower  of,  658. 
Babylon,  ruins  of.  6.^8. 
Bacchus,  625.  758.    Temple  of.  783. 
Back-woodsmen.  Kentuckian,  090. 
B.^con,  Friar,  his  brasen  head,  GIO.  The 
discoverer  of  gunpowder,  687. 


Bacon,  Lord,  638,  744.  Essay  on  Em- 
pire, 669.  Inaccuracies  in  his  Apo- 
phthegms, 803.    Saying  of,  736. 

Baillie,  Jowiina.  196.  Her  *  Faasily  Le- 
gend,* 196. 

Baillie,  Dr.  Matthew,  707.  His  rblt  to 
Lord  Byroo,  503.  Beouwkabto  for 
plainness  of  speech,  707. 

Balgownie.  bri;  of,  709. 

Baltic,  499. 

Banduslan  Fountain,  789. 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  % 

Bankes,  WUliam,  esq.  699l 

Banshie,  superstition  of  the,  794. 

Barbarossa,  Frederic,  his  submission  to 
Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  43l  771. 

Barings,  the,  719. 

Bamare,  Pierre- Joseph,  S9l. 

Barometer,  marine,  its  great  ralue,  691. 

Barossa,  battle  of.  499. 

Bamtarla,  account  of  the  buccaneer 
establishment  at,  107. 

Bamqr,  Ludovick,  458. 

Barrow,  Dr.  Isaac,  his  Sermons,  629. 

Barrow.  Sir  John,  his  *  Life  of  Peter 
tho  Great,'  161.  HU  *  Eventfbl  His- 
tory of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,* 
161.  His  testimony  to  the  accuracy 
of  Lord  Byron's  description  of  a' 
shipwreck,  619.  His  account  of  the 
cy anomoter,  G3 1 .  And  of  the  marine 
barometer,  691. 

Barthellmi.  M.,  766. 

BasUI,  Lord  Byron's  AtbeolaB  serrant, 
762. 

Bashfulness,  79. 

Bath  Guide,  Anstcy's,  796. 809. 

Bathunt,  Captain,  949. 

BatUcSO.  93. 127, 128. 684,689. 

Baviad  and  Mcviad,  extinguishment  of 
the  Delia  Cruscans  by  the,  433. 

Baxter,  Richard.  444.    His  Shove,  444. 

Bay  of  Biscay,  9. 

Bayard,  Cheralier,  311. 

Bajrcs,  his  expedient,  446. 

Beatrice  of  Dante,  497.  680. 

Beattie,  Dr.,  his  reflections  on  dreams, 
643. 

Beauhamais,  Eugene,  his  testimony  to 
the  correctness  of  Lord  Byron's  deli- 
neation of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  590. 

Beaumont,  Sir  George,  911.  809. 

Beauty,  10.  67, 68.  78, 7a  997.  639. 727. 
747. 

Becher.  Ber.  John,  *  Answer  to  his 
complaint  that  one  of  Lord  Byron's 
descriptions  was  rather  too  warmly 
drawn.'  402.  *  Lines  addressed  to,  on 
his  advising  Lord  Byron  to  mix  more 
with  society,'  410. 

Becket,  Thomas  1,  his  tomb.  In  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  710. 

Beckford,  William,  esq.,  bis  residence 
at  Cintra  described.  6.  Character  of 
his  *  Vathek.'  6.    Some  account  ol,  6. 

Bed  of  Ware,  669. 

Bedlam,  714. 

Beggar's  Opera,  Gay's.  444.  474. 

Behmen.  Jacob,  his  reveries.  668. 

Belisarius,  784.  *  A  hero,  conqueror, 
and  cudLold,'  628. 

Belshassar,  vision  of,  469.  639. 

Belshassar,  lines  to,  56a 

Benbow,  William,  317. 

Brader,obstin.icT  of  CharlesXII.  at,694. 

Bentley,  Dr.  Richard.  397. 

Bcnzoni.  Countess,  230. 

Bcnxoni,  Vittor,  230. 


*  Beppo,  a  Venetian  Story.*  1^*- 

Berangar,  M.,  687. 

BergamI,  Princess  of  Wales^s 


r.Tli. 


Berkeley,  Bishop,  his 

ceming  the  existcoes  ofi 
Berlin.  528.  TOO. 
Benard,  ac,  meoks  ei;  7G8. 
Bernese  Alpa,  S6> 
Beral,  the  fttber  of  tlw  Dcpipe  style  of 

vridng,  1431  488. 
BerBis,Abb«de.  195i 
Bertram,  Mathnrln'S  tr^edy  eC  nL 
Betty,  WnUam  Henry  West,  (the 

Roeclus,)429 


Bigotry,  6. 174. 

Bile,  aoergetie, 

Bboqr,  Bay  of,  9. 

Birds,  belief  that  the  sooU  of  the  < 

inhabit  the  ibrms  of,  89. 
Bircn.  John  Eneat,  Duke  of  Coorland, 

709. 
Black  Friar  of  Kewstead  Abbey.  793, 

794. 
Blackburn,  Ar^bishop.  107. 
Blackett.  Joseph,  the  poetkal  cobbler, 

150.  432.  947. 
Blackmore,  Sir  BIchard,  494. 
Blackwood's  Magartne.  Its  Remarks  oa 

Don  Juan,  981.  892.    •  Soae  Otaar- 

vadons  upon  its  Remaiks  on  Dob 

Juan,' 800.  Crldcal 


Blair,  Dr.,  Us  Sermons,  6B 

Blake,  IkthfcwiaMe  tooaor,  446. 

Bland,  Rev.  Robert,   his* 
liom  the  Greek  Anthology,  434.  807. 

Blank-verse,  excdience  of  rhyme  ever. 
In  English  poetry.  439.  608. 80S. 

Blasphemy,  and  blasphemers,  667.734. 

Blatant  Beast,  7. 

Blaasington,  Coanteas  ot,  Impramptn 
on  her  taking  a  villa  called  *  B  Pkm- 
dlso,'  977.  Lines  wrtttea  at  the  in- 
quest oC  877. 

Bllgfa,  Captain,  his  Narrative  of  the 
Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  161. 

Blood  'only  serves  to  wash  amhldon** 
hands,*  701. 

BloooafleU,  Robert,  4SS.  490. 

BlooafleU.  Nathaniel,  433. 4901 

Blueher,  Marshal,  689. 

Blue,  Inatrament  ft>r  measoriiv  tte  te- 
Censityoi;681. 

Bine  Devils.  74S. 

Blne-StocUng,  140.  807. 

*  Blue-Stocking  Clob,'  origin  of.  807. 

*  BLun,  Tu ;  a  Literary 
Blues,  149. 191. 907.  691.  718. 
Boabdil,996. 

*  Boatswain,*  Lord  Byron's 
dog,9a9.    *  iNSCBimoN on  his 
ment,*9a9. 


Boccaccio,  treatment  of  Us 
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DefimoeoC778. 

BoMtia,  12. 764. 

Boehm,  Mrs.,  149. 

Boileau,  his  depreciation  of 
774. 

Bolero,  738. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  her  remark  on  the 
fold,  100. 

Bollngbroke,  Lord,  Ures  Malet  to  tra- 
duce Pope,  437. 

Bolivar,  Simon,  528. 

Bonn,  709. 

Boone  fortune,  740. 
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Boonirard,  Francois  dt,  fteoount  of,138. 

Boobj,  Ladj,  6C3. 

Boon,  Daniel,  the  Kcatuckiui  back- 

voodsmaa,  600L 
Bon»,734. 

*  Dora  In  a  garret.  In  tha  kitehtn  bred,' 
4G9. 

Borystbenet.  the,  1S5. 

Uoscan,  AlmogaWU  599. 

Bosphorus.  tbe,  653. 

Bosquet  de  Julie,  SB. 

Boiwell.  Jamei,  esq.,  453. 

Botanj  Bay,  638. 

Bourbon,  Duke  of.  Constable  of  France, 
309.311,312.500. 

Boota-rim^  755. 

Bowles,  R«T.  WlUlam  Lisle.  *  The 
maudlin  prinee  of  mournful  sonne- 
tears,'  426.  His  *  Spirit  of  DiscoTery,' 
426.  *  Lines  on  bis  edition  of  Pope,' 
426. 

Boxbig,  449. 

Bracmar,  401. 

Braham,  John,  singer,  4G3. 

Brandy  for  heroes  1 162. 

Brasidas,  16. 

Brass,  Corinthian,  674. 

Brave,  picture  of  the  truly,  C93. 

Bread  fruit,  164. 

Brennua,60QL 

Brenta,  45. 

Brewster.  Sir  David,  hi»  *  Natural 
Magic'  SOS.  His  *  Life  of  Newton,' 
677.  704.  His  description  of  Bishop 
Beriieley's  theory,  711. 

Briareus,  670. 

*  BaiDE  OP  Abtdos,'  77.  651 . 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  42. 760. 

*  Brig  of  Balgownle.'  706. 

*  Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul  I  *  537. 
Brighton.  PaTlllon  at,  742. 

Brissot  de  Wanriile,  891. 

Bristol.  427. 

•British  Critic' 580.  799. 

British  Review,  the*  Old  Girl's  Review,' 
509.  *  My  Grandmother's  Review,' 
581.  609.  Lord  Byron's  *  Letter  to 
the  Editor  of.*  798. 

Brocken.  superstition  of  the.  302. 

Bronse  wolf  of  Rome,  51.  781. 

Brougham,  Henry,  esq.  (now  Lord 
Brougham  and  Vauz),  419.  429. 

Broughton,  the  regldda,  bis  monument 
at  Vevay,  38. 

Brown,  Dr.  Thomas,  hit  Paradise  of 
Coquettes,  807. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  his  '  Religio  Me- 
dici,' 79.  His  encomium  on  sleep, 
643. 

Bruce,  Abyuinian,  his  description  of  a 
simoom,  65. 

Brummell.  William,  150.  718. 

Brunck,  Professor,  397. 

Brunswick,  Duke  ot,  his  death  at 
Quatre-Bras,  Sa 

Brussels.  30. 

Brutus,  747. 

Bryant.  Jacob,  on  the  existence  of  Troy, 
G48. 

Brydges,  Sir  Egerton,  his  *  Letters  on 
the  Character  and  Poetical  Genius  of 
Byron,*  586.  Critical  notes  hy^  pauim. 

Bucentaur.  43. 

Budgell,  Eustace,  his  '  leap  into  the 
Thames,*  452. 

Bull  ftght,  description  of  a,  12. 13.  784. 

Buonaparte,  Jucopo,  his  *  Sacco  dl  Ro- 
ma,* 313.  500. 
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Buonaparte,  Luden,  his  *  Charle- 
magne.* 435. 

Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  460.  526.  561. 
608.  742.  *  The  Triptolemus  of  the 
British  Csrmer,' 532.  His  exdamation 
on  the  loss  of  his  old  guard,  709.  His 
character,  32.  690.  *  Odb  to,  460. 
*  LiNsa  ou  his  escape  from  Elba,' 
561. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  his  style  of  elo- 
quence, 521. 

Burgage  tenures  and  tithes,  'discord's 
torches,'  756. 

Burgess,  Sir  James  Bland,  his  epic  of 
« Kldtard  the  First'  sold  to  Une  trunks, 
440.  804. 

Burgoync  General,  660. 

Burke,  Edmund,  2. 162. 

Burlesque.  641. 

Burneyi  Dr.,  his  character  of  Jewish 
musiC]  4G3. 

Bums.  Robert,  *  Wliat  would  he  have 
been,  if  a  patrician? '432.  His  youth- 
Ail  pranks,  G38. 

Burun,  Ralph  de,  378. 

Busby,  Thomas,  Mus.  Doct.,  his  mono- 
logue ou  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane 
Tiieatre.  457.  Parody  on  his  mono- 
logue. 553. 

Bute,  Lord.  521. 

Butler,  Dr.  (head-master  at  Harrow), 
383.405.400.  '  Lines  on  his  being  ap- 
pointed  head-master  at  Harrow,'  883. 

'  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,*  467. 

Byng,  Admiral,  hia  court-martial.  7. 

BYBO.M.  Sir  John,  the  Little,  with  the 
great  beard,  378. 

Btkon,  two  of  the  family  of,  at  the  siege 
of  Calais,  and  battle  of  Cressy,  878. 

Btbon,  Sir  John,  created  (1643)  Baron 
B]rron  of  Rochdale ;  some  account  of, 
378. 

Bybon,  Sir  Nicholas,  hia  character  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  S78. 

Btbon,  Sir  Richard,  tribute  to  hia  va- 
lour and  fidelity,  378. 

Btbon,  Admiral  John  (grand£sther  of 
the  Poet),  his  proverbial  Ill-luck  at 
sea,  471.  His  shipwreck  and  suflbr- 
ings.  617.  •  My  grand-dad's  Narra- 
tive,' 623. 

Bybon.  William,  fifth  Lord  (grand-unde 

'    of  the  Poet).  401 

Bybon.  Ci^itain  John  (father  of  the 
Poet),  407. 

Bybon,  Mrs.  (mother  of  the  Poet), 
300. 

Bybon,  Honourable  Augusta  (sister  of 
the  Poet).  See  Leigh,  Honourable 
Augusta. 

Bybon,  Lady,  432.  468.  472.  578.  862. 
630.  801.  *  LiNia  on  bearing  that  she 
was  ill,'  472.  *  LiNsa  on  reading  la  the 
newspapers  that  she  had  been  pi^ 
troness  of  a  charity  ball,'  573. 

Bybon.  Honourable  Augusta  Ada 
(daughter  of  the  Poet).  28.  41. 468. 

Byxandum,  43. 


C. 


Cabot,  Sebastian,  601. 

Cadix.  11.592.611. 

Cadii.  •  The  Giri  of,*  14. 

Casar,  Augustus,  his  character,  462l 

Cnsar,  Julius.  52.  307.    His  character. 

687.  783.     His  laurel  wreath,  56.  307. 

*  The  suitor  of  love,*  167.  629. 


*  Cain,  a  Mystery,*  816. 
Cairn  Gorme,  700. 
Calderon,  802. 

*  Caledonian  Meeting,  AddrcM  intended 

to  be  redted  at.*  558. 

Calenture,  288. 755. 

Caligula,  122.    HU  wish,  679. 

CahnatSea,110.  626. 

'  Cauiab  and  Obla,  Death  of,*  411. 

Galpe,  18. 

Calvin,  444. 

(2alypso,  isles  of,  19. 

Cambridge  University,  397.  433.  433. 

C^arobyses,  527. 

CamlUa,  733. 

Camoens,  424.  *  Stanzas  to  a  lady,  with 
the  poems  cf.'  382. 

Campbell, Thomas, esq. 433.  His* Plea- 
sures of  Hope,'  433.  Inadrortendcs 
in  his  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,*  809.    His 

*  (;ertrude  of  Wyoming,*  448.    CriU- 
cal  notes  by,  ptu$im» 

Can  Grande,  530. 

Candta,  43.  620. 

Cannae,  battle  of,  35. 

(banning,  Right  Hon.  George,  his  opi- 
nion of  the  *  Bride  of  Abydos.*  86. 
His  inscription  for  Mrs.  Brownrigg, 
the  *  Prenti-dde,'  514.  His  defence 
of  public  schools  and  unlrersitiee, 
696.    His  character,  632.  667. 

(^ova,  48.  230.  *  Lines  on  his  bust  of 
Helen.*  568. 

Cant,  *  The  crying  sin  of  the  times,' 
667. 

Cantemir,  Demetrius,  his  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  665.  670. 

Canterbury  cathedral,  710. 

Capitol,  the,  782. 

Capitollne  HiU,  47. 

Cai>o  d'Istria,  194. 

Capo  d'lstrias.  Count,  533. 

Capo  dl  Bove,  52. 

(^racalla,  782. 

(Taractacus,  731. 765. 

Caravagglo,  732. 

(^bonari,  531. 

Carlile.  Richard.  666. 

CarlUle  (Frederick  Howard),  fifth  Earl 

of,  432.  485.    Character  of  hia  poems, 

176.    Dedication  of  *  Hours  of  Mlo- 

ness  *  to»  375. 
(^Usle  (Isabella  Byron),  Countess  A 

375. 
(^lo  Dolce,  243.  732. 
(larnage,  685, 692. 
Carnival,  145.  569. 

*  Cabounb,  Lines  to.*  381, 382. 
Caroline.  ()ue«n  of  England,  574.  668. 

670.  718. 
Carr,  Sir  John,  14. 890.  436. 
(!arrer,  Improrvlsatore,  230. 
(}arthage,  690. 
C^ary,  Rev.  Henry  Franda,  his  translai> 

tion  of  Dante,  497.  499.  80S,  606. 
Caryvfort  (John  Joehua  Proby),  first 

Earl  of,  hia  *  Poema  and  Tragedies,* 

451. 
Cash,  potency  of,  720. 
Caslmir,  John,  King  of  Poland,  IM. 
Castellan  dews,  8.  764. 
Castelnau.  his  *  Ilistoire  de  U  Nouvelle 

Russie,*  666. 
Castlereagh,  Viscount  (Robert  Stewart, 

Marquis  of  Londonderry),  .^31.  •^74. 

589.  701.  709.    *  Epiobams  on,'  574. 

*  Epitaph  on,*  574. 
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Castrl,  Tillage  ot,  8. 

Catalan!,  Madame,  430. 

Catharine  I.  of  Rnssia,  aao. 

Catharine  II.  of  Biu^  679l  701.  707, 

70a. 
Cathay.  720. 

Catiline.  67G.  " 

Cato.  lends  bit  wife  to  Ilortentlua,  069. 
(•a^iHtiy^  the  scholar  of  *  Lore.*  6V. 

His  *  Ad  LesMam,*  translated,  379. 

lUs '  Lugcce.  Veneres,  Cupldineaque,* 

translated,  379l 
Caucasus.  Mount,  436. 
Cavalier  Scrrcnte.  148.  701. 
Cecilia  McteUa,  tomb  of,  52. 
Cecrops,  4M. 
Cellini,  Benrenuto,  312. 
Centlirre,  Urs.,  character  of  her  eoraa. 

dies,  194.    DroTO  Congrere  firom  the 

stage,  194. 
Cephalonia,  20. 
Cephlsus,  river  of.  101.  453. 
Ceres.  720. 

Ccrtosa  cemetery,  378. 
Ccrrantcs.  677.    Character  of  his  *  Don 

Quixote.*  727. 
Chseronea,  31. 
Chalons.  batUe  of.  50a 
Chamooni.36. 
Chandler,  Dr.,  18.  7C4. 
Change.  718. 
Chantrer.  Frands,  R.A.,  610. 

*  Charity  Ball,  Lines  on  reading  that 

Lady  Byron  was  patroness  of  a,* 

573. 
Charlemagne.  533. 
Charlemont.  Mrs.,  469. 
Charles  I..  231.  731. 
Charies  V.  of  Spain,  461. 
Charles  XIl.  of  Sweden,  his  obstinacy 

at  Bender,  694. 
Charlotte,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lines  to. 

552.    Reflections  on  her  death,  71& 

*  Stai«zas  on  her  death,'  59. 
Charlotte,  Queen,  516. 
Chase,  the  Engliih,  733. 
Chateaubriand,  Viscount,  533. 
Chatham,  first  Earl  of.  72& 
Chatterton,  Thomas,  726. 
Chancer,  445. 

Chaworth,  Mary  Anne  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Musters),  3^  *  FBAOmxT  written 
shortly    after    her    marriage,*  394. 

*  Stanzas  to.  Oh  I  had  my  fate,'  415. 

*  FAttBWBLL  to.*  537.  *  Stanzas  to,  on 
the  author's  leaTlng  England,*  542. 

Cheltenham.  166. 

Cheops,  King,  his  pyramid,  610. 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  his  speech  on  the 

play-house  bill,  444.    His  remark  on 

hunting,  138. 

*  Cbilok  HAROLn*s  PiLomiiiAOS,'  1. 
Childe  Buron.  3. 

*  Childish  RecoUections.'  404. 
ChQdren.  333,  334.  634. 

*  Chill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast,* 

543. 

*  Crillon,  PmsoNaa  or,*  138. 
Chillon.  Sonnet  on.  138. 
Chimari,  50. 

Chimariot  Mountains.  21. 

Chioza,  war  of,  772. 

ChlTalry,2.641. 

Christ.  *  Pure  Creed  of,  made  sanction 

ofallill.  7U. 
Christabel.  126.  468. 
Chri>tiAnity.  744. 
ChrjTSostom,  St.,  596. 
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*  Cbobcbill's  Giuvs,*  5GI. 
CIcaro,  a  ponstcr,  440. 
CIcesbeo,  148. 

cid,8«.saa 

cigars,  168. 

Cindnnatas,  532. 

Cintra,  6.    ConventloB  oC  7. 

Circassians,  671. 

Circus  at  Rome.  56.    MaTlmns,  78S. 

CithssroQ.  Mount,  764. 

Cities,  overthrow  of  great,  690. 

aviUsatioa.  690. 

Clare  (John  Fltsglbbon),  Eari  of,  406. 

*  Links  on,*  406.    •  Stanzas  to.*  418. 
Clarens,  39. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Edwaid  Daniel.  17. 37.  648. 

6!I0. 
CUrke,  Hewson,  435.  437. 
(Hassics.  too  early  study  of.  50. 
CUudlan.  his  *  Old  Blan  of  Verona,' 

530. 
CIconice  and  Pausanias,  story  of.  183. 
Cleopatra.  74i. 
Clergy.  736. 
Clltumnus,  the  river,  49.    Temple  ci^ 

49. 
Cloott,  Anacharsis,  691. 
Clrtemnestra,  709'. 
0>bbett,  William.  7.  667.    '  Epiokam 

on  his  digging  up  Tom  Paine's  Dooes,* 

573. 
OMentz,  34. 
Cocker.  759. 

Cogniac.  apostrophized.  645. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Frands  (now  Sir  Fraads 

Palgrave),  786. 
Colchis.  634. 
(Coleridge.   Samuel  Taylor,  esq..  425. 

59<(.  aOl.  599.  608.  638.  804. 
O>ligoy,  38. 
0>liseum.  55.  57.  190. 
College  cducatiim,  advantages  of  a,  596^ 

*  College  Examination,  Thoughts  su^ 
gcsted  by.'  397. 

CoUini.  Signora,  430. 

Colman.  George.  )un..  430. 

Cologne.  709. 

Coloona,  Cape,  26.  761. 

0>ltan.  Rev.  Caleb,  864. 

Columbia,  52. 

Columbus.  501.  745. 751. 

Comboloio,  or  Turkish  rosary,  88.  102. 

Comedy,  the  day  of,  gone  by,  734. 

Omimon  Lot.  answer  to  a  beantiAil 

poem,  entitled  the.  409. 
(Commonwealth,  213.  481. 
Condorcet,  Marquis  de,  591. 
Congreve,  194. 
Congrere  rockets,  602, 

*  CoNQtTXST,  the,'  a  ftagroeut.  674. 
Consdenoe.  67.  163.  178.  187.  509.  606. 

628. 
Constantinople,  25.    Slave  market  at, 

described,  652. 
(Conversationists,  7S4. 
Cookery,  sdence  of,  748. 
Copyright,  sums  paid  by  Mr.  Murray 

to  Lord  BjTTon  for,  4-i4. 
Coquette.  724. 
Coray,  765. 

'  Corinne,'  quoted.  607. 
Corinth,  46. 

*  Corinth,  Sicgx  op,'  120. 
Corinthian  broM,  672. 

*  Cornelian,*  the,  398. 

Cornelian    heart   which    was   broken, 

•  Lines  on,*  552. 


Coravall,  Bmnj  (. 

Cor),  716. 
Coroii,b^  01^96. 

*  CoBiAiB,  the,  n  Tale,*  8t. 

*  Coft^io,*  14BL  694. 

Cottle,  Jooopk.  his  •  Alfred,* 
or  Oolombli,*  427.    lik  • 
tory  Spittle  ••  Lotri  Byvan.* 

'Cooldl 
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'Gould  tovefa 
CooMurgf,  AM,  122. 


756. 
1,48.29. 
(3owley,   his 
•OldMaaorT 


rniffiomb,  CI8 

Coze,  ArchdBMOiu  Ua'LUeeTMwI. 

borough,*  6H.  655.    Ills  *  Liie  of  Sir 

Robert  Walpole,*  656. 
Oabbe,    Rev.  G«orge,   ■  though  Ka. 

ture's  still  iiisi  pointer,  yet  the  beo,' 

434. ;  *  the  irst   la   point  eC  povcr 

and  genius,*  434. ;  *  the  irst  of  h«n^ 

poets,' 804. 
Craning.  738. 
Oashaw.  Richard,  63&    Cowley's  Unas 

on.  636. 
Oeotion,B26. 
Cribh,  Tom.  paglbst,  4881 
Critic,  Sherldaa*s,  loo 

474. 
Croker,  (>aAoB,  hb  *  Faiiy 

784. 
Croker,  Right  Hon.  John  WDsod.  his 

query  coooeratag  the  *  Bride  of  Aby- 

dos.'77. 
Croly,  Rev.  Dr.George,716.  His  *  Letter 

of  Cato  to  Lord  Byron,*  SOS. 
Oomwell,  Oliver,  ■  Ike 

ers,*8l. 
Crowe,  Rev.  Wniiam,  hb 

*  English  Birds,  and  Scotch  Review^ 

ers*4S7. 

Onscaa  school  of  poetry,  annihilated  by 

Giflbrd.804. 
CuUoden,  battle  of.  401. 
Omberlaad,  Duke  oC  hero  of  CuUo- 


Curran,  Right  Bon.  John  FhOpot.  716. 
Currie.  Dr.,  his  LUh  of  Burns,  6n. 
*  CVBZI  OP  MmmvA,*  458. 
Curtis,  Sir  WDUam,  588.  711. 
Cuvier.  Baron,  818. 700. 
Cyaaometer,  described,  6U. 
(^rdades,  622.  6C7. 
Cjrpress  tree,  66. 
Cyrus.  620 

D. 


DaDaway.  Bar.  James,  his 

tlnople  *  quoted,  68. 
Dalrynple.  Sir  Hew,  his  Caanoxkn,  7. 
*  Damsetas,*  a  character,  338. 
Damns,  Count  de,  680. 
Damme,  the  British,  715. 
Dance,  Pyrrhic,  682.  6S7. 
Dance  of  Death,  Holbete's,  746.    Bol- 

lar*s.J46. 
Dandng.  30.  648. 746. 
Dandies,  Dynasty  of  the,  150. 
Dandolo,  Henry,  the  ortncpfisrfan  chief, 

43.  ni. 
Dandy,  described,  149. 
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Dante,  U.  48.  497.  M4.  777.  805.  Hti 
BMitrioe,  6M).  Imitetton  of,  639.  His 
•  half-way  bouM  *  of  Ufo,  639.  *  Pbo- 
raicT  or,*  496. 

Dantoo.  691. 

DardaMllM,  649. 

•  Daruciss,'  963. 

Dam,  M.,  hto  pletnn  of  VaortUn  to- 
ctotf  and  maanon,  789. 

Darwin.  Eranaiu,  hU » pompous  chimo,' 
434.  His  *  Botenic  Garden,*  434.  Put 
down  bj  a  poem  in  th«  Antl- Jacobin, 

8M. 
Dates,  •  a  sort  of  post-house,  where  the 

Fates  chanfe  horses.*  600. 
Darfcl,  King,  605.    HU  harp.  463.    His 

hymns  characterised,  463. 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  5U.  60S. 
Dead,  features  of  the.  63.    BeUef  that 

the  souls  of,  inhabit  the  forms  of  birds. 


*DiAR  DocTOB,  I  have  read  your  play, 

ODV. 

*  Dbab  OBiECT  of  defeated  care,*  546. 

Death,  27.  38.  55. 73.  328. 481.  965.  639. 
641.  G47. 650.  656.  658.608. 705.  Shuns 
the  wretched,  607.  Advantages  of  an 
early,  641 .  701 .  *  The  sorereign's  sove- 
reign,'706.  A  reformer,  706.  '  Dun- 
nest  of  aU  duns/ 744.  *  A  gaunt  gour- 
mand,'744. 

Death  and  the  Lady,  630. 

*  Death  of  Calmar  and  Orla,'  41. 
Dee,  the,  416. 
De  Foix,  Gaston,  his  tomb  at  RaTcnna, 

650. 

•  DsroKUtD  T«AitSFOiai«D  j  a  Drama,' 

300. 
Deformity,  an  incentire  to  distlncdon, 

304. 
D*Herbelot,70. 
Dekker,  Thomas,  hU  •  Wonder  of  a 

Kingdom,'  899. 
DeUwarr   (George-John   West).  fliUi 

Earl,S77.   *  Vbbses  te,' 377.    *Liiris 

on,*  417. 

Delphi,  ftmntain  of,  3. 

Deluge,  888.  942. 

Democracy.  46X 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  described,  308. 

Demosthenes,  630,  531. 

Denham,  hU  Cowper's  Hill,  710. 

Denmaa  (Lord  Chief  Justice),  hU  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  song  on  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogelton,  90. 

DennU,  John,  critic,  448.  HU  tract 
against  operas.  443. 

De  Pauw.  hU  writings  characterised, 

765. 
De  Quincey.  Mr.,  hU  Confessions  of 

an  Opium  Eater.  642. 
De  ReU.  Cardinal.  hU  account  of  a 

shipwreck    In    the   Gulf  of  Lyons, 

Derrish  Tfchiri,  Lord  Byron's  Amaoot 
Guide,  73.  ISl. 

Desaix.  General,  991. 

Despair,  29.  75.  103.  616. 689. 

DespotUm.  662. 

Destiny,  51. 

Destruction  of  Sennacherib,  467. 

De  Tott,  Baron,  hU  •  History  of  the 
Turks.*  714. 

*  DiTiL*s  Dbiti  ;  an  unfinished  Rhap- 
sody.* 557. 

D^Totlon.  319.  639.  670. 

Dilwlln.  Thomas,  success  of  hU '  Mother 
Gooie,*  430. 


INDEX. 

*  Dlctionnalre  de  Trfroux,*  iu  deflnf- 

tionofaneple,608. 

*  DMBdle  est  proprlV  ^e*  of  Horace, 
disputes  on  the  meeaing  of,  440. 

Dinner,  a  man's  happiness  dependent 

on,  754. 
Dinner-bell,  *  the  tocsin  of  the  soul,' 

657. 
Diogenes,  749. 754. 
Diroe,  fountain  of,  764. 
Discontents,  progreu  of  popular,  689. 
Disdar  Aga,  763. 
D*UraeU,  J.,  esq.,  *  Dedication  to  him 

of  ObMrratioDS  upon  an  Article  in 

Blackwood's  Blagasine,*  800. 

•  DlTCs.  Links  to,'  548. 
Dolce,  Carlo,  943. 73S. 
Don,  Brig  of,  706. 

•  Don  Joam,'  578.    Preitee,  578.    Tes- 

timonies of  Authors.  578.  Letter  to 
the  Editor  of  *  My  Grandmother's 
ReTiew.*798.  *  Obaerratlons  upon  an 
ArUde  iuBlackwood's  Magastae.'  800. 
Dedication  of  *  Don  Juan '  to  Robert 
Southey.  esq.  588.  Preface  to  Cantos 
VI.  VII.  vni.,6e6. 

Don  Quixote,  *  a  loo  true  tale,*  727. 
Delight  of  reading,  in  the  original. 
743. 

Doomsday-book,  707. 

Dorotheus  of  Mitylene,  799. 

Dorset  (Thomas  SackTille),  Earl  of, 

*  called  the  drama  fbrth,'  384. 
Dorset  ((Carles   SMrkriUe),  Eari  of, 

hU  character,  384. 

Dorset  (George-JohnFrederiek).  fourth 
Duke  of,  384.  *  Limbs  occasioned  by 
the  death  of,'  660. 

Doubt,  698. 711. 

Dorer, '  dear,'  710. 

DraehenfeU,  34.  709. 

Drapery  Misses,  715. 

Drawcanslr,  440. 

*  Dbbam,  The,'  474.    Account  of  a  re- 
markable one,  643. 

Dreams.  266.  608. 

Dresden,  709. 

Drommond,   Sir  WlUUm,    196.      HU 

*  Academical  Questions,'  quoted,  66. 
Drury,  Rer.  Dr.  Joeenh,  50.   *  Limbs 

on  hU  retiring  from  Uie  head-master- 
ship of  Harrow,*  383. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre, '  ADOBisa,  spoken 
at  the  opening  of,*  559. 

Dryden.  hU  *  Ode,*  804.  HU  epigram 
nnder  MUton*s  picture.  806,  806.  HU 
'  Palamon  and  Ardte,*  806.  HU '  Ab- 
salom and  Achltophel.*  639.  HU 
•  Theodore  and  Honoria,'  639. 

Dubois,  Edward,  eiq..  hU  satire,  en- 
titled *  My  Pocket  Book,'  436. 

Dubost.  M.,  painter,  hU  *  Beanty  and 

the  Beast,' 438. 
Duelling,  644. 

•  DUBT  between  Campbell  and  Bowles, 
574. 

Duff,    MUs    Mary  (afterwards    Mrs. 
I      Robert   Cockbnm),    Lord    Byron's 
boyUh  attachment  for,  416. 
Dumourler,  590. 
Duppa,   Richard,   esq.,  bU  *  Lifli  of 

Michael  Angelo,*  502,  508. 
Dwarfs.  660. 

*  Dying  Gladiator.'  56. 
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B       .  Lines  to,  S77. 

Early  death,  641.  705. 

Early  hours,  714. 

Early  rising,  613. 

Eating.  655. 

EbUs,  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness,  70. 

Eclectic  G33. 

Eclectic  ReTlew,  48.     lU  chararter  of 

•  Don  Juan.'  589. 
Economy,  707. 
Eddleston  (Cambridge  chorUter),  398. 

'  LiNca  on  a  cornelian  given  to  Lord 

Byron  by,'  398. 
Edgworth,  Maria,  599. 
Edinburgh  Review,  419.  lu  Critique  on 

«  Hours  of  Idleness,*  419.    Strictures 

on  its  r«narks  on  the  literature  of 

modem  Greece,  766. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  hU  tomb,  710. 
Egeria,  54. 782.  Fountain  of,  54.  Grotto 

of,  54. 782. 
Egripo  (the  Negropont),  81. 
Ehrenbreltstein,  34. 
Ekenhead,  Mr.,  129.  545.  690. 
Elba,  Ule  of,  462.  528. 
Eldon,  Eari  ot,  hU  Judgment  In  the  case 
of  *  Cain,'  317.    HU  impartiality,  750. 
*  Elbot  on  Newstead  Abbey,*  402. 
Elgin,  Lord,  17.  486. 468.  456. 
Elgin  marbles,  488.  455. 
«  Elixa,  Lines  to,'  400. 

EUsabeth,  Queen,  her  avarice,  704. 
*Ei.lim,  Lines  to,'  Imitated  from  Cap 
tullus,  379. 

EllU,  (George,  esq.,  65 

Etoisa,  178. 

•  Eloisa  and  Abelard,*  Pope's,  806. 
Eloquence,  power  of,  744. 

•  EuMA,  Unes  to,'  381. 
Endor,  witch  of,  183.  466. 
'  Endorsement  to  Deed  of  Separation,* 
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*  EMOUSB  BaBDS  AMD  SCOTCH  RiTIBW. 
BBS,*  490. 

EnglUh  look,  688. 
EnglUh  women,  72ft. 
Ennui,  *  the  best  of  friends  and  opiate 
draughU,*  688.  *  A  growth  of  English 
root,' 734. 
Enthusiasm,  a  moral  Inebriety,  729. 
Envy,  662. 

Epaminoodas,  hU  disinterestedness,  008. 
Epic  poem,  detlniflon  of  an,  608. 
EnOBAM  on  Moore's  Operatic  Farce, 
or  Farcical  Opera,  648.     From  the 
French  of  Rulhlftrcs,  552.  572.    On 
my  Wedding  Day,  573.    On  Cobbett's 
digging  up  Tom  Paine's  Bones.  573. 
'  The  world  U  a  bundle  of  hay,*  573. 
On  my  Wedding.  574.    On  the  Bra. 
Biers*  Oimpany  having  resolved  to 
present  an  Address  to  Queen  Caro. 
line,  574.    On  Lord  Castlereagh,  574. 
EpUtle,  a  tanale,  described,  736. 
Epistle  to  a  friend,  in  answer  to  some 
Lines  exhorting  the  author  to  banish 
care,  548. 
*  Epistu  to  Auguste,'  470. 
BnTATM  on  a  friend,  377.    On  Virgil 
and  Tibullus,  by  Demetrius  Marsus, 
translated,  379.    On  John  Adams,  of 
Southwell,  a  carrier,  who  died  of 
drunkenness,  537.    Substitute  for  an. 
546.     My  own,   546.     For   Joseph 
Blackett,  late  poet  and  shoenuker, 
36 
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M7.     For  WUllam  Pitt,  573.     For 

Lord  Cutlereagh,  574. 
Braraaiu,  hb  Naufragittm,  614. 
Eratottratiu.  455. 
Bros  and  Ancerot,  183. 
Bno  Unguage,  687. 
Brtklna,  Lord,  734. 
Etiquette.  G61.  664. 
Etiu,56.6S0. 
Rogene  of  Sarojr.  801. 
En|4iaes  (Bany  Cornwall),  685. 716. 
Buripfclet,  tnuulation  from  hif  Medea, 

•  'Efttru  ^,*  396. 
Biutace*s  *  Classical  Tour  In  Italj,* 

stricture*  on,  785. 

*  BcTBAif  ASIA,  When  Time,  or  soon  or 

late,*  590. 

Etttropius,  the  eunuch,  and  ministrr  of 
Arcadlns,  character  of,  589. 

Buxlne,  or  Black  Sea,  description  of, 
653. 

Brening  described,  45, 182.  639. 

Eril,332.    Origin  of,  332. 

EKile,4.  28.  289.613. 

Expectation,  108.  002. 

Experience,  723.  The  chief  philoso- 
pher, 744. 

Byes,  597. 749. 

r. 

Falntness,  sensation  of,  621.    The  last 

mortal  birth  of  pain,  481. 
Fairy,  181. 

Faliero,  Blarino,  Doge  of  Venice,  198. 
FaUero  Family.  190.  786. 
Falkland  (Lucius  Cary),  Viscount.  403. 

431. 
FaU  of  Temi,  49. 
Fame,  26.  29.  31.  35.  40.  128.  570.  609. 

651.  652.  679.  680.  686.  725.  807. 
Family,  a  fine,  634. 
Fancy,  641. 

*  Fakk  tbke  well,  and  if  for  erer,*  468. 

*  Farewell  to  the  Muse.'  536. 

'  Farewell  I  if  ever  fondest  prayer,'  537. 

*  Farewell  to  Malta,'  548. 
Farmers,  700. 

Fashionable  world,  715.  736. 
Fate,  32.  654.  727. 

*  Father  of  Light  I  great  God  of  Hea- 
ven,* 413. 

Faurel,  M.,  French  consul  at  Athens, 

761. 764. 
Faux  pas,  in  Bn^and,  740. 
Fasxioli,  the  Venetian,  629. 
Fear.  752.  7G0. 
Features.  6G0. 
Feelings,  Innate,  642. 
Feinagle,   Professor,   his  Mnemonics, 

592. 
Felid^a,  his  *  O  Italia,  Italia,'  trans- 

Uted,  46. 
Female  fidileness,  743. 
Female  friendship,  742. 
Ffo^Ion,  677. 

Ferdinand.  Duke  of  Brunswick,  590. 
Femey,  39. 
Ferrara.  Lord  Byron*s  risit  to,  45. 

*  Few  years  hare  pass'd  since  thou  and 

I,' 538. 
Fickleness  of  woman.  743. 
Fiction  less  striking  than  truth.  743. 
Fielding.  650.     Tlie  prose  Homer  of 

human  nature.  610. 
'  Fill  the  goblet  again,'  511. 

*  First  Kiss  of  Lore.'  383. 
First  lore,  G02.  627. 


Fitxgerald,  Lord  Edward,  *  Sonnet  on 
the  repeal  of  his  forfeiture,'  572. 

Fttsgerald,  William  Thomas,  poetaster, 
421.  462. 

Fletcher.  William  (Lord  Byron's  faith- 
AU  Talet),  5.  543. 

Florenee,  47.  496. 

*  norence'  (Mrs.  Spencer  Smith),  19. 

Stansas  to,  543. 
Foppery,  807. 

Forsyth,  Joseph,  esq.,  his  *  Italy,*  57. 
Fortitude,  32.  44.  98.  100.  742. 
Fortune,  32.  51.  150.  235.  645.  664.  807. 
Forty-parsoo  power,  707. 

*  FosCAEi,  the  Two ;  au  Historical  Tra- 

gec^.*  277. 
Foscari  bmily,  790. 
Foscoto,  Ugo,  479.  His  aoeooat  of  PuL 

d's  *  Morganta,'.483. 
Fox,  Bight  Hon.  Charles  James,  473, 

474.  531.    'Lines  on  the  death  of.* 

399.    Saying  of.  596.    His  grare,  526. 
Fox  hunt,  an  English,  738. 

*  Fragment.'  378. 

*  Fragment,  written  shortly  after  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Chaworth,*  384. 

France,  538. 

*  FaA^cBacA  or  Bimini  ; '  from  the  In- 

ferno of  Dante.  505. 
Francis.  Sir  Philip,  the  probable  author 

of' Junius.' 522. 
Franciscan  Convent  at  Athens,   437. 

458.546. 
Frankfort,  458. 

FrankUn,  Bet^amin,  52S.  526.  530.  6SS. 
Frascati,  785.  433. 
Fraser,  Mrs.,  548. 
Frederick  the  Second,  74.  409.     His 

flight  fktmi  MolwiU,  686. 

*  Free  to  confess,'  the  phrase,  757. 
Freedom,  52.  709. 

Free  wiU,  333. 

Frere,  Bight  Hon.  John  Hookham,  433. 
Hlft  *  Whistlecraft,'  143.  586.  Writes 
half  the  *  Needy  Knife-grinder,'  15. 

Friends,  705.  739.  743. 

Friendship,  743. 

Friuli,  44. 

Frixti's  History  of  Ferrara,  133. 

Fry.  Mrs..  711. 

*  Fudge  Family,*  the  humour  of,  not 

wit,  806. 
Funds,  the  public,  718. 
Fuseli,  646. 
Future  State,  318. 

O. 

GaU.  M.,  766. 

Galileo.  777.  His  tomb  in  SanU  Crooe, 

4i. 
Galioogee.  83. 
Gait,  John,  esq.,  bis  character  of  Don 

Juan,  586. 
Gamba,  Count  PleCro,  639. 
Game  of  Goose,  724. 
Gamesters,  736.  739. 
Gaming.  719.  736. 
Gandia,  Duke  of,  interesting  partico. 

larsof  his  death.  118. 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  599. 
Garrick,  430.  552. 
Gay,  his  Beggar's  Opera,  444. 
Gasrton,  dancer,  430. 
Gasclie,  the.  2.  67. 
Gell,  Sir  William,  436. 
Gemma,  the  wife  of  Dante,  499. 
Genera,  Lake  of,  35, 36.  131.  138.  768. 
Generra,  Sonnets  to.  557. 


GcQiis, 


7D0. 

George  the  Third.  457.  515.  71«. 

(George  the  Fooftk,  591.  560.  97S,  S7C^ 
588.  69ft.  TOOL  718.  736.  '  Sosobbt  to, 
on  the  repeal  ef  Lord  Bdwnid  Fits- 
gerald's  for«Bisv%  313. 

Georgia,  671. 

Gcorgtaos,  bteuty  of  the,  671. 

Geramb,  Baron,  Cimpbell't.  513. 

*  Gertrade  of  Wyiwiaf .'  CMiipbeU*a, 
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VhU*  Death  of  Abel.  318. 
Ghibellines,  4S7. 40. 780. 
Ghost,  the  Newstead.  738i 
Ghosts,  750^  751. 733. 760. 
GlaAr,  Pacha  of  Aigyro  Caatre,  Ua 

CMe,84. 
Giant's  Grare,  visit  to,  653. 

*  Guooa,  The ;  a  Fkagment  of  a  Turk.. 

ish  Tale  ;*  O. 
(Hbbon.  Bdward.caq.,  Ms  character.  40l 

His  opinion  on  the  advantages  of  a 

public  edncation.  596. 
Gibraltar,  straits  of,  18. 
GIfbrd,  Lees,  esq.,  LL.D.,  579. 
GIflbnl,  WllUao^  esq.,  433.  433.  451. 

460.804. 
Gin,  709. 
Glngo,  St.,  768. 
Giorgione,  146. 

*  Girt  of  Cadix,*  14. 
GlacierSfSO. 

Gladiator,  the  dying,  stansas  on.  56w6«6. 

Gladiators,  784. 

Glenberrie  (Sylrcster  Douglas),  BrU 
Lofd,50L 

Glory,  6S8.  673.  710. 

Godoy,  Don  Manuel,  9. 

GoethOi  his*KannstdndasLai4**e. 
imitated,  n.  Hia  *  Fanst,*  191.  IBa 
remarks  on  ■  Manured,*  191.  Dedicn 
tlon  ef  *  MartaM  FaUero*  to.  197.  Hla 

•  Werther,' 197.  Lord  Byron's 
to,  197.    His  triboto  to  the 
of  Byron,  344.    Dedicatlan  ef  •  Sar- 
danapatais*to,3«4.    His  character  ef 

*  Don  Juan,'  567.    Hia  *  Mophlslo. 
pheles,*787. 

Gold.  719. 

(Solden  Fleece,  634. 

Goldoni's  eomedies,  794. 

Goldsmith,  his  anticipated  ''■^■^**^  of 

the  Lake  school  of  poetry,  8DC 
GondoU  described,  146. 
Gondollera,  songs  of  the  Venetian,  41. 

603.  769. 
(kxMi  Night,  theb  4.  LordMaxweUXL 
Goose,  royal  game  eC  734. 
Gordon,  Lord  George,  4S7. 
Gordons  of  Glght,  401. 
Go>a,19. 

Graochns,  TIberltts,  706. 
Grafton,  Duke  of;  531. 
Graham,  Edward,  esq.,  648. 
Grahame,  James,  his  *  Sabbath  WaOu* 

and  *  Biblical  Pictures,'  436. 
Granby,  Marquis  oC  590. 

*  Gbanta  ;  a  Medley,'  385. 
Granrille,  Dr.,  Us  redpe  tornapssen- 

fidaiess,61l. 
Grattan,  Bight  Bon.  Henry,  581.  57ai, 

576.  667.  718. 
Gray,  639.  808L 

*  Greatest  Uring  poets,*  716. 

Greece,  pest  and  present  coodltian  oC 
It.  18.  35,  26. 63, 63. 77.  107.  125. 166. 
447.  629.  6nr. 
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Grcdc  WBT  tong,  *  Ai6n  nuht,*  S46. 

TniuUtion  of,  546. 
Greeks,  some  ecoouDt  of  the  literature 

of  the  nodeni,  765. 
GrcnrUlcs.  the,  718. 
GreviUe,  Colonel,  430. 
Gref,  Charlei  (afterwards  Earl  Grey), 

531.726. 
Grief,  704. 

Grillpaner,  hU  tragedf  of  Sappho,  344. 
'    Griadenwald,  the,  36. 
'    Gritti,  Count,  hit  sketch  of  a  VenetiaQ 

DoMe,S30. 
Gropius,  the  Sleur,  762. 
GrosTenor,  Earl  (tiow  3Carquis  of  West. 

minster),  443. 
GuadalquiTer,  620. 
Cnadlana,  8. 
GuarigUa,  Signor,  648. 
Guellb,  497. 499.  780. 
Guesdln,  Du,  Constable  of  France,  527. 
Guicdoll  (Teresa  Gamha),  Countess, 

161. 244.  496.  571.  577.  603. 65X  Dodi- 

cation  of  the  Prophecf  of  Dante  to, 

496. 
Guido,  his  Aurora,  738. 
Gunpowder,  169.  687. 
Gumey,  Hudson,  esq.,  his  '  Oapld  and 

Psfche,*  635. 
Gumej,  William   Brodle,    short-hand 

writer,  607. 
Oustarat  Adolphus,  his  death  at  Lut- 

aen,  528. 
GjriMcraqr,  756. 

H. 

Habesd,  Louis,  635. 

Hades.  329. 

Haflx,  23. 

Hall,  Captain  Basil,  his  Interrlew  with 
Napoleon,  527. 

Hallam,  Henry,  esq.,  hU  reriew  of 
Payne  Knight's  *  Taste,*  428.  436. 
HU  *  Middle  Ages,'  722. 

Hamburgh,  458. 

Hands,  small,  a  distinction  of  birth,  644. 
662. 

Hannibal,  165. 

Happineu,  *was  bora  a  twin,'  696. 
Horace's  art  of,  661.  *  An  art  on 
which  the  artltu  greatly  rary.'  729. 

Hardlnge,  George,  esq.,  733. 

Harley,  Lady  Charlotte  (the  *  lanthe* 
to  whom  the  first  and  second  cantos 
of*  Childe  Harold '  are  dedicated),  3. 

Harmodlus.  30. 

Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  song  on, 
30.529. 

Harmony,  German  colony  in  America 
so  called,  746. 

Harpe,  La,  530. 

Harrow,  *  Lines  on  a  change  of  masters 
at,'  383.  *  On  a  distant  riew  of  the 
Tillage  and  school  of,*  386.  *  Written 
beneath  an  elm  in  the  churchyard  of,* 
418.    *  On  rerisitlng,'  587. 

Hater,  an  honest,  727. 

Hatred,  727. 

Harard,  story  of  his  tragedy,  447. 

Hawke,  Admiral  Lord,  590. 

Hawke  (Edward  Harrcy),  third  Lord, 
385. 

Hayley.  William,  esq.,  ndrlee  to,  426. 
755.804. 

Haslitt,  William,  his  charge  of  Inconsist- 
ency against  Lord  Byron,  590.  His 
character  of*  Don  Juan,'  584. 
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Health,  625.  690. 

Hearer,  a  good  one,  738. 

Hearing,  second,  superstition  of,  73. 

*  HsATiir  AMD  Baath  ;  a  Mystery,'  232. 
Hebe,  755. 

Heber,  Reginald  (Bishop  of  Calcutta), 
Critical  notes  bf,  passim, 

*  Hbbebw  Melodies,'  463. 
Heda,  528.  750. 
Hector,  696. 

Helen,  *  the  Greek  Ere,'  741.    *  Lucaa 

on  CanoTa's  bust  of,'  568. 
Helena.  St.,  526.  533. 
Hell.  *  pared  with  good  intentions,*  518. 

687. 
Hellespont,  84. 545.  620.  648. 
HelU,  St.  James's,  442.  714. 
Henry,  Patrick,  'the  forest-bora  De» 

mosthenas,*.  530. 
Herbert,  Rer.  William,  428. 
Hercules,  455. 
Hero  and  Leander,  82. 

*  Herod's  Lament  for  Mariamne,'  467. 
Herodlas,  458. 

Hesperus,  699. 

Heterodoxy,  6C8. 

Hlgfagate,  burlesque  oath  administered 

at,  12. 
Highland  welcome,  669. 
Hill,  Thomas,  esq.,  the  patron  of  Kirke 

White  and  Bloomfleld,  432.  579. 

*  Hius  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren,' 

384. 

*  Hum  PBOM  HOBACB,*  437. 
History,  33.  685. 
Historians,  638. 

Hoare,  Rer.  Charles  James,  435. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  168.  His  fear  of 
ghosts,  750. 

Hobhottse,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Ctm, 
Bart.,  16.  20.  22.  443.  453,  454.  458. 
665.  His  *  Epistle  to  a  young  noble- 
man in  loTe,*  541.  Dedication  to  htm 
of  the  fourth  canto  of  *  Childe  Ha- 
rold,' 41.  His  *  Historical  Notes  to 
the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,' 
769. 

Hoche,  General,  34. 

*  Hock  and  soda  water,  590,  691.  618. 
Hodgson.  Rer.Frands,  435. 606.  *  Lims 

to.written  on  board  the  Lisbon  packet,' 

542.    *  Epistlb  to,  in  answer  to  some 

lines  exhorting  Lord  Byron  to  **  bik 

ntoh  care,'* '  548. 
Hogg.  James,  the  Bttrick  shepherd, 

807. 
Holbein,  his  *  Dance  of  Death,'  746. 
Hole,  Rer.  Richard,  805. 
Holford,  Miss,  807. 
Holland,  Lord,  429.    Dedication  of  the 

Bride  of  Abydos  to,  77.    His  charac- 
ter of  Voltaire,  809. 
Holland,  Lady,  429.  486. 
Holland,  Dr.,  23. 

Hollar,  hU  *  Dance  of  Death,*  746. 
Home,  27. 106.  602.    Sight  of,  after  ab. 

senoe,  631.    *  Without  hearts  there  is 

no,*  634. 
Homer,  geography  of,  648.  660.  684. 

niad,  805.    Odyssey,  631.    His  cat»- 

logue  of  ships,  732. 
Honorius,  6. 

Hook.  Theodore,  esq.,  429. 
Hope,  Thomas,  esq.,  17.  438. 
Hoppner,  John  William  Rlsso,  '  Limis 

on  the  birth  of/  571. 
Horace,  Lord  Byron's  early  dislike  to, 

60.    His  *  Justum  et  tonacem '  trans* 


lated,  880.  *  The  scholar  of  lore,* 
628.  His  *  NU  admlrari,*  658.  661. 
729.741.    Quoted,  658.  733.  737.741. 

Horton,  Right  Hon.  Robert  Wllmot 
(now  Sir  Robert),  694. 

Horton,  Mrs.  (now  Lady)  WUmot,  463. 

Hotspur,  688. 

Rooris,  11.  68.  694. 

*  Hocna  or  Iolxmiss,*  375.  Critique  of 
the  Edinburgh  Reriew  upon.  419. 

Howson,  Mrs.,  *  Lines  addreued  to,* 
388. 

Howard,  Hon.  Frederick,  31.  432. 

Howe,  Admiral  Lord,  590. 

Hoyle,  games  of,  435.  638. 

Hoyle,  Rer.  Charles,  805. 

Hudibras,  445. 

Humane  Society,  602. 

Humboldt,  651. 

Hunger,  617.  624. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  525.  584.  Mr.  Moore's 
Terses  on  his  *  Byron  and  his  Contem- 
poraries,' 525. 

Hunting,  738. 

Hydra,  isle  of.  453. 

Hymen,  631. 

Hymettus,  26.  463.  749. 

Hypocrisy,  707.  718. 


lanthe  (Lady  Charlotte  Harley),  dedL 

cation  of  *  Childe  Harold  *  to,  2. 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  762. 
Ida,  mount,  60.  547.  764. 

*  I  enter  thy  garden  of  roses,*  647. 

*  If  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  men,* 

661. 

*  If  that  high  world,' 463. 
nion,  617,  648. 

niyria,  21. 

Imagination,  55.  641. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  318. 

Imprisonment,  solitary,  its  effects,  288. 

Improrrisatore,  776. 

Incantation,  178. 

Indedon,  (%arles,  singer,  799. 

Inconstancy,  629. 

IndiUbrence,  729. 

Indigestion,  666.  608. 

*  bcxx,*  Stansas  to,  IS. 
Infidelity,  female,  630.  725. 

*  In  law  an  infknt,  and  in  years  a  b<7,* 


Innocence,  334.  672.  740. 
Innoration,  progress  of,  757. 

*  Insceiption  on  the  monument  of  a 

Newfoundland  dog,*  589. 
Intoxication,  614. 696. 
Ionia,  276. 
Iris,  the,  60. 181.  • 

*  laiSB  ATATAB,*  675. 
Irish  language,  687. 
Iron  mask,  522. 

*  1  saw  thee  weep,'  465. 

*  IsLAMO,  TBI ;  or.  Christian  and  his 

Comrades,'  161. 

*  Islands  of  the  blest,*  637. 
Ismail,  siege  of,  666.  678.  606. 

*  I  speak  not,  I  trace  not,*  566. 
Italian  language,  483. 
Italian  sky,  45. 

Italy,  44.  158.  499.    Present  degraded 

condition  of,  660. 
Ithaca,  20. 
'  I  would  I  were  a  careless  child,'  415. 
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Jackall,  131.  699. 

JaduoD,  Joho,  profiaaor  of  pasUlam, 

449.  49S.  713. 
JunbUau,  itoiy  of  hit  rabiug  Bros  md 

AntonM,  IBS. 
Jealousj,  897.  600. 
Jcft«7,  FraocU.  CM|..  4tt.  418. 4S..448. 

M8.  700.  730.    Critical  noCMbf,  pa*. 

iim. 
J«Ba,  battltt  of,  SM. 
J«niMr,  Dr.,  009. 
■  Jephtbs*!  Dangfater,*  464. 
Jerdan,  WUUam,  aiq.,  679. 
Jarnlngham.  Mr.,  437. 
Jeroma,  St..  996. 
JarrBcd,  80. 
Jaraej,  CouBtcn  of,  599.   *  Cnoaolatorj 

Addret«  to,  oa  tba  Prlnca  Regent  re- 
turning her  pictttre,'  599. 
Jeraaalem,  496.    *  On  the  daj  of  tbe 

deetrucCkMi  of.  bjr  Tttua,*  467. 
Jenu  ChrUt,  667.  768. 
Jewi,  533.  616.  656. 
Joanninl.  U.  764. 
Job,  689.  739. 
John  BoU,  hb  *  Letter  to  Lord  Bttob.' 

9eo.  608. 
Johnton,  Dr.,  hli  *  Vanity  of  Hnman 

Wbhee.*  640.    HU  opinion  of  blank 

Terse,  439.    HU  *  Irene,'  441.    Hto 

remark  on  good  IntqiHoni.  518.    A 

good  hater,  737.    His  *  LIA  of  101. 

ton.*  638.    His  beliefin  ghosts,  751. 
Jonson,  Ben,  eneCTlote  of,  589. 
Jonbert,  Generil,  091. 
*  Joomal  de  TrCrooz/  509. 
Julian  the  Apostate,  090. 
Julian,  Count,  6. 
JnUet's  tomb,  580. 
Julius  Casar,  his  character,  58. 307. 687. 

783.  His  laurel  wreath,  51. 783.   The 

suitor  of  lore,  167.  618. 
Jungfran,  tbe,  50. 179. 
Junlus's  Letters  OH. 
Junot,  General,  7. 

Jupiter  Oljmplus,  temple  of,  17.  4M. 
Jura  mountains,  37. 
Jurenal,  his  alleged  independence,  895. 

Hia  pure  anl  sublime  morality,  596 


Kaff,486. 

Kalamas,  11. 

Kaleldosoope,  619. 

Kalkbrenner,  his  remark  on  Jewish 

music,  463. 
Kamtschatka,  458. 
Kant,  Professor,  769. 
Keen,  Edward,  tragedian,  196. 430. 
Kents,  John,  716.  806.     Account   of, 

806.    Elegy  on.  574. 
Kemble,  John  Philip,  esq.,  196.  430. 
Kenney,  James,  dramatiat,  490. 
Keppel,  Admiral,  500. 
Kibitka,e99. 
Kings,  689.  699. 
Klnnalrd,  Lord,  697. 
KInnaird,  Hon.  Douglas,  197.  463.  513. 

577. 
*  Klu  of  Lore,  First,*  383. 
Kitchener,  Dr..  his   remedy  for 

sickness,  611. 
Knight-errantry,  717. 
Knight,  Payne,  428. 
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INDEX. 

Knowledge,  330. 716. 
KnowUes.  Richard,  his  ■  History  of  the 
Turks,' 61.  663. 
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Koedusko.  General,  518. 709. 


Koutousow,  Geoaral  (afterwards  Prlnca 
of  Smolensko),  708. 


Labedoyire,  561. 


*  Laehln.y^air,*ie6.  401. 
LmUcs.  learned.  898. 

La  Fayette,  591. 
Lefitte,  719. 
La  Fltte,  pirate,  107. 
LaHarpe,580. 
Lake  Leman,  36. 37. 139.  563. 
Lake  School  of  Poetry.  888.  803.    Gold^ 
smith's  anticipated  definition  of,  804. 

*  Lakers,' the,  446.  6081  804. 
Lamb,  Hon.  George.  411.  49. 
Lamb,  Lady  Carolhte,  618. 
Lambe,  Charles,  esq..  434. 
Lamberti,  Venetian  poet,  SO. 
Lamhro  Canseri,  Greek  patriot.  86. 

*  Lamirr  or  Tasso,'  476L 
Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  806. 

*  Landed  Interest,'  631. 

Landor.  Walter  Savage,  esq.,  167.  611. 
614.716.    His  •  G^bir,' 614. 

Langeroo,  Count  de,  680. 

Lannes,  Duke  of  Montabello,  801. 

Lanadowne  (Henry  Fltsmanrlee  PMy), 
firarth  BCarquis  of;  386.  897. 4». 

Lanskoi,  the  grande  passion  of  Cathe- 
rine IL  701. 

Leos,  the  river,  11. 

*  LaaA ;  a  Tale,'  108. 
Lascy.  Mi^or  General,  687. 

Laugier,  Abb^  his  character  of  Uarino 

Fallero.  196, 
Laura,  680. 773. 
Lausanne,  39. 
Lawsuits,  756. 
Lawyers,  604.  706. 
Laj  of  the  Last  Ifinstrel.  4S. 
Leanderand  Hero,  81. 


Learned  languages,  resulu  of  the  too 

eaily  study  of.  50. 
Lee,  Harriet,  her  *  C^ermanl  Tale,'  341 . 

*  Legion  of  Hooonr,  Lima  on  the  Star 

of,' 561. 
Legitimacy,  668. 607. 
Leigh,  Hon.   Augusta  (Lotd  Byron's 

sister),    34.       *  SxAnaa    to»'  470. 

*  EnsTLi  to,'  470. 
Ldy,  Sir  Peter,  dn^ieiy  of  his  beantlea, 

731. 
Leipsic,  458.  518. 
Leman,  Lake.  36. 37.  731.  741.  •  Somm 

to,*  566. 
L'Encloe,  Ninon  de,  661. 

Lenaonl,  Marchioness,  her  rescue  of  the 
bones  of  Boccaccio,  778. 

Leo  X.,  603. 

Leoben,  34. 

Leone,  Port,  64. 

Leonidas,  648. 

Leonora,  Tasso's,  478, 479. 

Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg  (after- 
wards King  of  tbe  Belgians),  59. 

Lepanto,  Gulf  of,  14.  30. 

•  Lasau,  lines  to,'  387. 


Lethe.  641. 
*  Lama  to 

GUAHDl 


31. 
tl.108. 

196.418.4a 

T-iafc^i^i^  Moos 

Uberty,  138.  lO. 


GfCgMj,  m^   I38L 


Lice,  714. 
Life.  n.  46. 50, 86. 86. 183.  S 
617.  641.  eG8w  698.  Tit.  761. 
Life  of  a  foong  nobio,  717 
Lightning, 

n4. 
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*  Lmas  on  the  Deadi  ef  a  Yoong  Lady.' 
376.    To  E..  9ft.    To  D.«  377.    On 
leavtaig  Newstaed  Abbey,  sn.    Writ- 
ten in  Soussaen's  'Letters  of  an  hM- 
lian  Nun,' 379.    On  achate  of  maa- 
ters  at  a  great  sdbool.  388.    Onadb- 
tant  view  of  the  riOage  aad  achool 
of  Harrow.  386.     To  M.,  386.    To 
M.  S.  G..387.    To  Woman,  387.    To 
Mary,  on  reeeMag  her  picture,  387. 
To  LesUa,  387.     Addressed  to  a 
Toong  Lady,  386.    To  Mario 
To  a  Lady  who  pnesated  to  Iks 
a  lock  of  hair.  Ac,  380.    Toa 
All  Qnakar.  8i7.     On  the 
Mr.  Fox.  380.    To  Ike  sighing 
phon.  400.    To  Elba.  400.    Tn 
manco.401.  ToaLadywho 
tbe  author  with  Ike  Talvet  bend  whidh 
bound  her  tresses,  410.    To  the  Bar. 
J.  T.  Beehar.  on  Us  adrisl^  Ike  a». 
Chor  to  mis  aaora  with  sodety.  410l 
To  Edward  Noel  Long,  esq.,  414.   To 
*Lady— '  Oh  1  had  my  fete,'  te..4I6. 
To  Oeoffe  Sari  Delawarr.  417.    To 
the  Bart  of  Clara.  417.    Written  bo- 
oeath  an  elm  In  the  cfaorehyardof 
Barrow,  418.  To  a  vain  Lady,  836u  To 
Anna,  885.    To  Ike  author  of  a  Son- 
net, heghinfng  *  Sad  Is  the  ▼erae,*  Ac* 
686.    On  feidtng  a  Fan,  586.    To  an 
Oak  at  Newstead.  636.    Onreriaitinc 
Harrow.  587.    To  my  Son,  687.    To 
a  felthlU  Friend.  618.  Inscribed  vpoa 
a  cop  fermed  from  a  skull,  588.    Tb 
a  Lady  on  being  asked  my  reason 
for  quitting  Bngland,  640.    To  Mr. 
Hodgson,  written  on  board  the 
packet.  641.    ^Tritten  In  ai 
Malta,  643.    Written  after 
from  Sestoe  to  Ahfdos,  646.    Written 
aplcture.  646.    In 


On  parting.  647.  To  Dives,  648.  On 
Mooral  operatic  ferae,  648.  To 
Thyna.  60.  On  a  Cornelian  heert, 
which  was  brokan,  66«.  To  a  Lady 
weeping,  661.  Written  on  a  blank 
leaf  of  the '  Pleasures  of  Mcnmry,' 661. 
To  Time,  564.  On  Lord  Thurlow's 
poems,  566.  To  Lord  Thoxlow,  556. 
To  Thomas  Moore,  on  rislting  Leigk 
Hunt  in  prison.  666.  On  hanrini 
that  Lady  Byron  was  01,  471.  To 
Belshaxaar.  560.  On  Napoleon's  ea- 
cape  ttom  Elba,  561.  To  Themaa 
Moore,  668.  On  Ike  bust  of  Helen  by 
Canora,  S68.  To  Thomas  Moore, 
569.  To  Mr.  Murray,  569-  From 
Mr.   Murray  to  Dr.  PoUdori.    560. 
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To  Mr.  Mamjt  S70.  On  Um  Urth- 
daj  of  J.  W.  R.  Hopimer,  571.  On 
raading  that  Ladjr  Bjrron  had  been 
patroneM  of  a  charity  ball,  97S.  On 
mj  thiity-Chird  Urtbdajr,  574.  To 
Mr.  Murraf,  575.  To  Ladj  Blei- 
tlngton,  577.  Inacribed,  *  On  thla 
Aaj  I  complete  mj  thirty-alxth  year,' 
677. 

Lisbon,  5. 

Lbbon  packet,  Luna  written  on  board 
the,5«S. 

Uaton,  John,  comedian,  796. 

Literary  men,  marriage  of,  499. 

Lltemum,  7G4. 

Uttle*s  Poenit.417, 495. 

Liradia,764. 

Lirer,  GS9. 

Livy,  740. 

Lloyd,  Charles,  esq^  494. 889. 

Loen  contractors,  719. 

Locfce,  hU  treatiseon  education,  447. 744. 

Lockhart,  J.  G.,  esq..  His  *  Ancient 
Spanish  Ballads,*  IS.  Hlsprefoceto 
*  Don  Quixote,*  797.  Critical  Notes 
hf,  passim, 

Lodi,3(». 

Loflt,  Capel,  esq.,  431 450. 

London,  a  Sunday  in,  19.  The  Deril's 
drawing-room,  718.  The  approaches 
to,  719.  Nerer  understood  by  fo- 
reigners, 791.  '  One  superb  menage- 
rie,'  791. 

Londonderry  (Robert  Stewart),  second 
Marquis  of,  667,  678.  701.  See  also 
Castlereagfa. 

London  Review,  441. 

Loneliness,  86. 188.  746. 

Long,  Edward  Noel,  esq.,  414.  *  Luns 
to,*  414. 

Longinus,  SOS.  608.  745< 

Longmans,  Messrs.,  447.  507. 

*  Longueurs,*  688. 

Lope  de  Vega,  4itt.  599. 

Loredan'o,  fhmily  of,  978. 

Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  779. 

Lorraine,  Claude.  530. 739. 

LoTe,  best  tokens  of.  6G9.  First,  609. 
697.  *  His  own  arenger,*  647.  Lan- 
guage of.  649.  Man's,  607.  699.  FU- 
tonic,  996. 601 .  708.  Woman's,  698,JB99. 
See  also.  630.  619.643.  668.  6n.  709. 
yi9, 790. 749. 

Love,  first  kiss  o^  383. 

Lore  of  gain,  698. 734. 

Lore  of  ^ory,  680. 

Lore  of  oflkprlng,  664. 

•LoTe*s  last  adieu,' 888. 

Lovers,  695.  641. 

Lover's  Leap,  90.  608. 

Loves  of  the  Triangles,  804. 

Lowe.  Sir  Hudson,  597. 716. 

Luc,  Jean  Aadrt  de,  138. 

Lucca,  749. 

Lucretia.  195. 

Lucretius,  500. 

LucuUus,  dishes  i  la,  748.  Cherries 
transplanted  into  Europe  by,  748. 

'  LoDDiTss,  Song  for  the,'  569. 

Ludlow.  General,  the  regidde.  his  mo- 
nument, 38. 

Lugo,  649. 

Lushiogton,  Dr.,  893. 

Lusierl,  SIgnor,  his  devastations  at 
Athens.  761. 

Luther.  Martin,  677. 

Lutsen.  ''28. 

Lying.  606. 
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Lykanthropy.  699. 
Lyons,  Gulf  of,  614. 
Lyttelton,  George  Lord,  89. 

M. 

M  . . . .  LiMls  to,  886. 
M.  8.  G.,  Lines  to,  386. 
Macassar  Oil,  893. 

*  Mac  Flecknoe,'orlgln  of  Dryden's,  439. 
MachUvem,677.710.n6.    HU  tomb  in 

Sanu  Croca,  48. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  JamM,  592. 
Macncil,  Hector,  esq.,  his  poems,  433. 
Bfacpherson's  Ossian,  412. 
Madness,  50.  646. 
Madrid,  598.  706. 
Mafra,7. 
Maglnn,  Dr.,  his  parody  on  '  Yarrow 

Unvisited,*  588. 
Magnesia,  79. 
Mahomet,  688.  661. 679. 
Maid  of  Athens,  545. 

*  Maid  or  Athims,  ere  we  part,*  545. 
Maid  of  Saragosa,  10. 
Bfj^orian.  his  visit  to  Carthage,  96. 
Malice,  597. 
Mallet,  David,  497. 
Malta,  19. 

*  Malta,  Farewell  to,'  548. 

Malthus,  Rev.  T.,  his  anti-nuptial  sys- 
tem, 790.  Does  the  thing  *gainst  which 
he  writes.  791.  His  book  the  eleventh 
commandment,  746. 

Malvern  HUU,  166. 

Man.  609.  003.  640. 709.  _^ 

MandeviUe.  494.  tTX 

*BfANrKiD;  A  DaAMATio  Fom,*J38; 
Goethe's  remarks  on,  191. 

Manfrini  palace,  146. 

Manicheism,  317, 318. 

Manley,  Mrs.,  her  Atalantis.  718. 

Mann,  the  engineer,  his  pumps,  613. 

Mansel,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  397. 

Mansion  House,  the,  714. 

Mantinea.  31.  308. 

Marat,  591. 

Marathon.  96.  31.35.  308.637.  Flainof, 
oflbred  to  Lord  Byron  for  sale,  96. 

Maroeau,  General,  34.  891. 

Marchetti.  Count,  497. 

Marengo.  303. 

Bfaria  Louisa,  Empress,  461.  883. 

Marie  Antoinette,  2.  Eflbct  of  grief  oa, 
138. 

Marine  barometer,  179. 651. 

Mariner,  his  account  of  the  Tonga 
IslaiKU.161.  178. 

Marinet.  697. 

Marino,  a  corrupter  of  the  taste  of  Bo- 
rope.  804. 

*  Mabino  Faliibo,  Doob  or  VsincB ; 
an  Historical  Tragedy.' 198.  Dedica- 
tion  to  Goethe,  197.    Story  oi;  786. 

*  Mabiom,*  Lines  to,  889. 
Marischalchi  Gallery,  Bologna,  146. 
Marius  at  Carthage,  498.  725. 
Markland,  J.  H.,  esq.,  his  character  of 

*  Hours  of  Idleness.'  745. 
Markow,  General.  686. 
BCarlborough.  Coxe's  Life  of,  196.  638. 
Marlow,  his  *  Faustus,*  192. 

*  Marmion,*  135.  424. 
Marriage,  G30.  720. 
Marriage  of  literary  men,  499. 
Marriage  state,  *  the  best  or  worst  of 

any.'  742.  *  The  best  for  morals,*  745. 
Mars,  68'i. 


Martial,  hia  epigrams,  596. 745.    Lib.  I. 

ep.  l.,lmiuted,  874. 
Martin,  the  regicide,  614. 
MarveU,  Andrew,  his  Unee  on  the  exe- 

cutioii  of  Charles  L,  931. 

•  Mary,*  384.  589.  658.    *  Lines  Co,*  on 

receiving  her  picture,'  387. 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scoa,  179.   Herperaoo 

described,  661.  708. 
Mauinger,  430. 
Matapan,  Gape,  681. 
ftUtch-maklng.  748. 
Matrimony,  720. 
Blatter,  76i   Bishop  Berkeley's  denial  of 

the  existence  of,  711. 
Matthias,  Thomas  James,  esq.,  97.   His 

*  FursuiU  of  Literature,'  807.     Hla 

ediUonof  Gray's  works,  807. 
Matthews,  Charles  Skinner,  esq.,  15. 
Matthews,  Henry,  esq.,  15.  His  *  Diary 

ofan  Invalid,*  190. 
Maturin.  Rev.  Charies,  196. 
Maurice,  Rev.  Thomas,  hb  *  Richmond 

HIU.*427. 
Mauritania.  18. 

•  Maxbpta,*  153. 
Mecca,  95.  70.  86. 
Medici,fkmilyofthe,779.    Mausoleum 

of  the,  48.  779. 
Medina,  95. 
Meditation,  18. 
Mediterranean,  61.    A  noble  subject  for 

a  poem,  61. 
Medwin,  Mr.,  584. 
Megara,46. 128. 
Megaspelion,  monastery  of,  764. 
Meknop,  General,  691. 
Meillerie,  768. 
Melancthon,  699. 
Melbourne  House,  486. 
Melody,  Suwarrow's  polar,  696. 
Melton  Mowbray,  head  quarters  of  the 

English  chase,  733. 
Memnon,  statue  oC  781. 
Memory,  17. 
MendeU,  Mount,  96. 
Mepbistophelos,  465. 727. 
Mercl,  Count,  his  epitaph,  96. 
Mertvale,  J.  H.  esq.,  434.    His  *  Eoa- 

cesvaUes,*  483. 
MeUphysics,  795. 
Mt4»Hf  CeciUa.  tomb  ot  88. 
Methodism,  cause  of  the    pofraas  ot, 

768. 
BCettemich,  Prince,  833. 
MIchelll,  Signora,  translator  of  Shak- 


Midas,  689. 

•  Middle  Age'  of  Man,  doscrtbed,  719. 
Milan,  state  of  society  at,  629. 
Milbanke,  Sir  R^ph,  5931 
MQbanke,  Lady,  893. 

MQbanke,  Mlaa  (afterwards  Lady 
Byron).  431 

MUler,  Wmiaas,  bookseller,  493. 

Mllman,  Rev.  Henry  Hart,  his  *  History 
of  the  Jews,*  463,  464,  465.  467.  His 
*  FaU  of  Jerusalem,'  196.  His  cha- 
racter  of  '  Heaven  and  Earth,*  943. 
Critical  notea  by,  passim. 

Mllo,  461. 

Bflltiadea.  27. 

MUton,  90.  439.  895.  680.  688. 

Mfaierva.96.454. 

*  Mi?rBBVA,  CcBSB  or,*  453. 
Minouur,  fiOyie  of  the.  624. 
Mintuma,  498. 
Mirabean,  891. 
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Bliier.  602.     Bmpfj  life  of  the.  719, 

790. 
HissoloDgfal,  73.  577. 
Mitford.  Miu.  807. 

Mitford,  WaiUm,  «tq..  hit  aJboM  of 
F!tttarch*t  LIto,  731.     Great  merit 
of  hit  History  of  Greece,  7SI. 
Mitjlene,  Isle  ot,  800. 
Mob,  689. 

*  MobiUt]r.*7a9.    Defined,  7S9. 
Mocba*«  berrj,  633. 
Blodestf,  744. 
MoUire,  734. 
BIomiM,  682. 
Honej,  power  of,  720.     Fleasure  of 

hoarding,  719,  720. 
Monef ,  lore  of,  *  the  onlj  pleesure  that 

roqoitea,'  754. 
'  Monk,'  Lewis'!  novel  of  the,  425. 
M onkir  and  Neklr,  70. 
Honks,  741. 
Monmouth,  Gcoflkvy  of,  his  Chronicle, 

751. 
Monsoon,  688. 
Mont  Blauc,  35. 50. 
Montague,   Ladj  Mary  Wortley,  632. 

647.  653.  661. 
Montaigne,  his  motto,  698. 
Montecuoeo,  501. 

Montgomery,    James,   Answer  to  his 

poem,  entitled  *  The  Common  Lot,* 

409.   His  *  Wanderer  of  Switserland,' 

427. 

Monthly  Reriew,  its  critique  on  *  Hours 

of  Idleness,*  420. 
Montmartre,  529. 
Mont  St.  John,  31. 716. 
Montmorend  Laval,  Duke  de,  532, 5331 
Moon,  60O.  629.    *  Of  amatory  egotism 

the  Tnisnu'  752. 
Moonlight,  190.  217.  600. 
Moore,  Thomas,  esq.,  417.  422.  428. 600. 
608.  n6.  804.    *LiKKs   on   hU   last 
Operatic  Faroe,  or  Farcical  Opera,* 
548.   *  LiMis  to,  on  Tisithig  Leigh 
Hunt  in  prison,*  556.    *  Fbaombiit  of 
an  epUUeto.'  599.    *  Links  to,'  568, 
569.     His  Verses  on   Leigh  Hunt's 
*Lord  Byron  and  his  Contempora- 
ries,* 525.    His  *  Fudge  FamUy.'  806. 
His  *  Twopenny  Post>bag,'  806.    Cri- 
tical notes  by,  piushn, 
Moore,  Dr.,  his  *  Zeluoco,*  2L    HU  ac- 
count of  Marino  Faliero  felse  and 
flippant,  195. 
Morat,  field  of.  35. 
More,  Hannah,  907.    Her  *  Codebe  in 

search  of  a  Wife,*  892. 
Morea,  62. 

Morean,  General,  691. 
MoreUi.  Abbate,  230. 
Morena,  10. 
Morgan,  Lady,  288. 

*  MoaoAim  Maooioki  of  Puld,*  trans- 
lation of  canto  the  first,  482. 
Morning  Post,  578.  638.  718.  730. 
Morocco,  645. 

Morosini,  Venetian  poet,  230. 
Mosaic  chronology,  318.  329. 
Moscow,  confiagration  of,  458.  528.  706. 
Moses,  699.  Michael  Angelo's  statue  of, 

502.    Sonnet  on,  602. 
Moskwa,  303. 
Mossop,  actor,  386. 
Motraye,  M.,   I»is  description  of  the 

Grand  Seignior's  palace,  675. 
Mountains,  36.  166. 
Mosart,755. 
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Muenitt,  22.  7a  697. 

Munda,30B. 

Mural,  Joachtan,  death  of,  786. .  His 

*  snow  white  plume,*  561. 

Murray,  J<riin,  esq.,  sums  paid  by  him 
to  Lord  Byron   itar  copyright,  424. 

*  Mr  OBjui  Mr.  Murray,  you  *re  hi  a 
damn'd  hurry,'  570.  *  SnuRAif,  Ton- 
son,  Lintot  of  the  times,'  970.  *  To 
■ooc  the  reader,  you,  John  Murray/ 
569.  *  EnsTLk  from,  to  Dr.  PoUdori,* 
569.  *  LI.XBS  to,'  574.  His  notes  on 
Medwin's  CouTersations,  809. 

Murray.  John,  Jun.  esq.,  197. 
Blnslc.  79.  743L  755. 
Mussulwomen,  151. 

*  Most  thoo  oo,  my  glorious  chief,'  562. 
Musters,  Mrsi    See  Chaworth. 
Mutiny,  163L 

*  Mr  BOAT  is  on  the  shom,*  568. 

*  My  nsAa  Mr.  Murray,'  S70L' 

*  My  Grandmother's  Reriew,'  the  Bri- 
tish. 58a  609.  'LKTTKa  to  the  Editor 
of,'79& 

*  My  sisTsa  I  my  sweet  Sister  I '  470. 
'My  Soul  is  dark,' 464. 
Mysteries  and  Moralities,  443. 

N. 

Nadir  Shah.  700. 

MaMi,  singer,  43a 

Napier,  Colonel,  his  detection  of  an 

error  in '  Chihie  Harold,*  7. 
Napoleon.    See  Buonaparte. 
Napoleon's  *  Fakbwbll,*  563w 
Naiwleon,     Francois- Charies- Joseph, 

Duke  of  Beichstadt,  533. 756. 
'  Napoleon  the  First,'  756. 
NapoU  di  Romania,  120. 
Kadooal  debt,  70a 

Native  land,  sensation  on  IcaiTing,  611. 
Nature,  17.  20, 4a  661 743. 747. 
Nature,  *  Pkatkb  of,*  413. 

*  Nat,  nniM  not  at  my  sullen  brow,*  IS. 

*  Needy  knilb-grinder.*  19l 
Nebuchadonoser,  658. 
Negropont,  81. 
Ndpperg,  Count,  461.  533. 
Neklr,  7a 

Nelson,  Lord,  991. 

Nemesis.  Roman,  S&  784. 

Ncmi,  60. 

Neptune,  168L  626L 

Nero,  689. 

Nero,  consul,  165. 

Nero,  emperor,  639. 

Nessus,  robe  of,  717. 752. 

Newfbnndland  dog,  *  iMScurnoif  on 

the  monument  of  a,'  539. 
Newstead  Abbey,  *  Ldob  written  on 

leering,'  378.    *  Elboy  on,*  409: 
Newton,   Sir  Isaac,  677.     Memorable 
sentiment  of.  677.     Anecdote  of  the 
felling  apple.  704. 
Ney,  Marshal,  697. 
Nicopolis,  mfau  ot,  21. 
Night,  217.  607. 
Nigfathigale,  ita  attachment  to  the  rose, 

63.  8a    lu  love  of  solitude,  643. 
'  NU  admirari,'  happiness  of  the,  661. 

729. 
NUe.  527. 
Nimrod,696. 
NIobe,  50. 
'  Nisus  AND  EcKTALOs,'  a  panphrasc 

from  the  iCneid,  393. 
Noble,  life  of  a  young,  described,  717. 


North-west  _ 
Norton,  Hon. 
NoTeis,64t. 
NoveltieB,  please 

794. 
Numa  PMipiltaB,891 

O. 

Oak,'LiimtoaB,M 
Oath,  British,  7I&. 
Oath.CondneBhd.n5u 

•  OasnTATiom 
Blackwood's 

Obstteacy.  741. 
Ocean,  61. 

*  Ocean  Stream,'  6SS. 
766. 


Article    la 


Napoudii     BOOHATAnS.' 


Ocellus 

O'ConncU,  575. 
Odalisques,  67a 

*0OB     TO 

460. 

*  OOB  OM  VimcB,'  48a 
Odessa,  666. 
Oflkprhig.  care  oC  664. 

*  Oh,  Anne  i  yoor  oOtaees,'  535. 
'  Oh  I  say  not,  sweet  Anne,'  535. 

*  Oh  I  banish  care,'  548. 
*Oh!  had  my  fete  been  JofaMd 

thine  1  *  415. 

*  Oh  ladt  1  when  I  left  the  shore,' 543. 

*  Oh  I  my  lonely,  lonely,  lonely  pillow.' 
577. 

*  Oh  I  never  talk  to  me  again,*  14. 
'  Oh  1  snitch*d  cway  ia  bemitr's 

464. 

*  Oh  I  talk  not  to  me  of  a 
fai  story,'  57a 

'  Oh  I  weep  for  thoeeb*  464. 

Old  age.  684. 

Olympus,  50.  527. 

O'Meara,  Barry,  127.     Causes  of  Ue 

dismissal  fhm  the  navy,  527. 
Omens,  642. 

*  Om  Jordan's  banks,*  464. 

*  Omb  struggle  bmc«,  and  I  am  free.* 

56a 

O'Neil,  Miss,  actraaa,  196. 

Opera,  43a 

Orator,  531. 

Orchomenus,  54&      Ldibs  written  In 

the  travellers'  book  at,'  545. 
O'ReiUy.  General  Coont.  604. 

*  Origin  of  Love,'  Lfaieson  being  asked 

what  was  the,  556. 
Orpheus,  480.  68a 
Orthodoxy,  668. 

*  OscAB  or  ALVA  ;•  a  tale,  a9a 
Ossian,  Macpherson*a,  412. 

Otho,  his  last  mwnimts,  187.    Bis  mir- 
ror, 261. 
Otway.  193. 43a 
Ouchy.ua 
•Our  _ 

Scottish  ballad,  quoted,  60a 
Ovid,  995.  625. 
Owenson,  Miss,  her  '  Ida  of  Atheu.* 

768.    See  Morgan,  Lady. 
Oxenstiem,  Chancellor,  his  remark  to 

his  son,  74a 
Oysters.  62&  74L 

P. 

Pain,  279. 

Painting,  481.     •  Of  an  arts  the  most 

superficial  and  unnatural,'  47. 
PalaJbx.  General,  his  heroic  conduct  at 
14. 
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FabaaoB  and  Aidto,  MS. 
Palaane,  mount,  6S.  SOOL 
PalgFaT«,  Sir  Fnods,  786. 
Palmenton,  ViMoimk,  38ft. 
Piin,06. 

Pasthcon,  at  Rome,  57. 
Paatiioerafer,  €98. 808. 
P^por,  698. 
Papor-mooof ,  719. 
ParadlM  UmI,  806. 
Paroe,  ns. 

*  pABiimiiTiOAL    ADoasw,    BT    Dr. 

Plaoukt,'  us. 
Paris,  588. 

*  Paruina,'  181. 

*  Parker,  Sir  Peter,  Elegiac  Staniaa  on 

the  death  of,*  660. 

*  Parker,  Mariarac  Linea  oa  her  death,* 

876. 
Parki  of  LoodoQ,  717. 
Parma,  889. 

Pamaasua,  11.  81. 50.  447. 
Parr,  Dr.,  hit  opinion  of  *  Sardanapa- 

liu,'  876. 
Parthenon.  16. 17.  455, 456. 
Parting,  Bl%  681. 

*  Parting.  Lines  on,'  047. 
Paiiphae,  684. 
Pasqualigo,  Slgnor,  83GL 
Pauion,  80.  84. 871.  806.  806. 
Paulons,646.651.  EffiBCtofTiolentaod 

conflicting,  646. 

Paiwan  Ogloo,  84. 

PatemoMer-row,  tlie  *  basaar  of  book- 
sellers,'507. 

Patience,  180. 

Patrodus,  tomb  of,  648. 

Paosanias  and  Cleooice,  story  of,  183. 

Peacock,  *  the  nqral  bird,  whose  tail 's 
a  diadem,' 688. 

Pelagius.  8. 

Pelajro,  599. 

Pentelictts  (now  Mount  Uendeli), 
16. 

Pericles,  454. 

Perl,  a. 

Persians,  751.  Their  doctrine  of  the 
two  principles,  799. 

Pertinacity,  743. 

Pescara,  501. 

Peter  Bell,  Wordsworth's,  804, 806. 

Peter  the  Third,  of  Russia,  708. 

Peter  the  Orset,  680. 

Peter  Pindar,  588. 

Petersburgh,  700. 

Paion,  591. 

Petrarch,  17.  45.  His  laureat  crown, 
48.  501. 778. 778.  On  the  conspiracy 
of  Marino  Faliero,  788.  Crowned  in 
the  Capitol,  805.  *  The  Platonic 
pimp  of  all  posterity,'  653. 

Petticoat,  *  garment  of  a  mystical  sohli- 
mity,*  787. 

Petticoat  goremment,  755. 

Petticoat  influence,  737. 

Petty,  Lord  Henry  (now  Marqub  of 
Lansdowne).  385.  397.  429. 

Phcdra  and  HtppoUtus,  663. 

Pbarsalia,  308. 

Phidias,  509. 

Philanthropy.  38. 

PhilUps.  Ambrose.  hU  pastorals,  445. 

Phillips,  (Hiarles,  esq.,  barrister.  708. 

Philo-progenitireness,  731. 

Phlloiophy,  610.  629. 

Phylc.  Fort,  25.  454. 

Physicians,  707. 

Pibroch.  3<J0. 


PtckersglU,  JoshiM,  his  Three  Brother!, 

300. 
Picture,  a.  •  b  the  past.'  758. 
Pictures.  756. 

Pigot,  Miss,  *  Lnns  to,'  400. 
Plgot,  Dr.,   *  RvLT  to  some  Verses 

of,  on  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress,' 

400. 
Pillans,  James,  429. 
Pindar,  13.  636. 
PindenuMBte,  Ippolito,  530. 
Pindus,  Mount,  31. 
PinR]s,46. 
Pirates.  91. 
Pisse-Tsche.  49. 
Pistol.  644. 
Pitt.  Right  Hon.  William,  his  additions 

to    our  parliamentary  tongue,  439. 

His  grare  next  that  of  Fox,  536.    His 

disinterestedness,  696.  *  Epitaph  for.* 

573. 
PItti  Palace.  47. 
PIsarro.  15.  539. 
Plagiarism.  134.  988.  613, 613. 
Plato,  his  lines  on  the  tomb  of  Themis- 

tocles.  63.    His  system  of  lore,  601. 

His  Dialogues.   750.    His  reply  to 

Diogenes,  754. 
Platonic  lore,  508.  601. 708. 
Playhouse  bill,  origin  of,  444.    Pro- 
priety of  repealing  It,  444. 
Pleasure,  601,  603.  610.  A  stem  moral- 

Ut,635. 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  433. 
Pleasures  of    Memory.  433.      *  LccBS 

written  on  a  blank  leaf  of,'  553. 
PUmley,  Peter  (Rer.  Sidney  Smith),  his 

*  Letters,'  757. 
Plutarch's  •  Llres,'  687.  Mitford'i  abuse 

of,  721. 
*  Po.  Stansas  to  the,'  571. 
Poetry,  present  state  of  English,  804. 

Nothing  in,  so  diflkult  as  a  beginning. 

640.    •  bapassion,'651. 
PoeU,  503.  650.   Amatory,  653.  Duties 

of.  693.    The  greatest  living,  716. 
Poggio,  his  exclamation  on    looking 

down  on  Rome,  47. 
Poland,  538.  709. 
Polenta,  Guide  da,  505. 
Polenta,  Franeesca  da,  505. 
PoUdori,  Dr.,  803.    '  EpisUe  from  Bfr. 

Murray  to,*  669. 
Polycrates,  637. 
Polygamy,  665.  6G8. 698. 
Pompey,  a  hero,  conqueror,  and  cuck- 
old, 62^.    His  statue,  51.  781. 
Pope,  42-2.  His  Pastorals,  445.  His  Rape 

of  the  Lock.  806.    Harmony  of  his 

rersiflcation,  806.  His  Imagination.  806. 

His  character  of  Sporus,  606.   List  of 

his  disciples,  807.    Systematic  deprt- 

eiation  of.  804. 
Popular  applause.  636. 
Popular  discontents,  progress  of.  689. 
Popularity.  663. 
Porphyry,  14. 

Person,  I^fessor,  397.  557. 
Portland  (William  Henry  (^Tendish), 

third  Duke  of,  486. 
Portugal,  1.  9. 

Portuguese,  the,  characterised,  8. 
Possession.  643. 
Posterity,  593.  731. 
Potemkin,  Prince.  C80.    His  character, 

680.     His  Instructions  to  Suwarrow 

before  the  siege  of  Ismail.  681. 
Potlphar's  wife.  C63. 


Pouquerllle,  M.  de,  31.  655.    Character 
of  his  writings,  31. 

Poossin,  his  picture  of  the  deluge,  943. 

Pratt,  Samuel,  496.  His  *  Sympathy,* 
436. 

Prayer,  319. 

'  Pratib  op  Katubi,*  413. 

Prtele,  dancer,  430. 

Pretension,  absence  oi;  744. 

Previsa,34. 

Frlam,  303. 

Pride.  640. 798. 

Prince  Regent,  *  A  finished  gentleman 
from  top  to  toe.'  796.  '  Sonnkt  to, 
on  the  repeal  of  Lord  Edward  Fltsge* 
rald's  Forfeiture,'  573.  *  Lines  to,  on 
his  standing  between  the  cofllns  of 
Henry  VIIL  and  Charles  I.,  556. 

Principles,  the  two,  833. 

*  Pbisomib  op  Cbillon,'  138. 

*  Pbolooub  dellTered  preriously  to  the 

performance  of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune, 

at  a  priTate  theatre,'  398. 
'  Pbombthkus.'  565. 
Prometheus  of  JEschylus,  608. 

*  Pbophbct  op  D  antb,*  495.  Dedication 

to  Oranteu  GuicdoU,  496. 
Prophets,  739. 
ProtetUaus,  648. 
Pruth,  the  rirer,  530. 
Psyche,  701. 
Public  schools,  596.  610.     Adrantages 

of,  596.    Best  adapted  to  the  genius 

and  constitution  of  the  BngUah,  596. 
Pulci,  his  'ICorgante  Maggiore,*  48& 

Sire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme,  641. 
Pultowa,  batUe  of,  154. 161. 
Puns,  440. 

Pye,  Henry  James,  taq.,  439.  588. 
Pygmalion,  statue  of,  671.  701. 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  656. 
Pyrrhie  dance.  683.  &T, 
^rrho,  the  doubting  philosopher,  606. 
Pyrrhus,  588. 


*  Quaxbb,  Lines  to  a  beantlAil,'  897. 
Quaker,  tenets  of  the,  16. 
Quarrels  of  Authors,  D'lsraell's,  800. 
Quarterly  RoTiew,  609.    Critical  notes 

from,|Murtn. 
Queens,  gsnerally  prosperous  In  their 

reigns,  706. 
Quirini.  AlTlse,  380. 

*  Quite  refreshing,'  699. 

R. 

Rage,  woman's,  664. 

Rainbow.  609.  Description  of  a.  619. 

*  Ram  Alley,*  Barrey's  cmnedy  oC  456. 
Bamaian,  feast  oC  99.  65. 

Rans  des  Vaches,  988. 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  806. 

Raphael,  his  death,  149.  His  Transfi- 
guration. 744. 

Rapp,  American  harmonist,  746. 

Rarenna,  48.  Its  pine  forest,  639.  Battle 
of.  650.    Dante's  tomb  at,  650. 

RaTenstooe,  187. 

Ready  money,  *  Is  Aladdin's  lamp,*  730. 

Reason,  888.  *  Ne'er  was  hand  hi  glOTe 
with  rhyme,*  703. 

Red  Sea,  633. 

Reformadocs,  70A. 

Refreshing,  origin  of  the  phrase.  .^08. 
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Hrichifdr  ( NapoHon  Francois  Charlei 

JoMph),  Daka  of,  533.  7S6. 
Ralnagto,  B.  B.,  hli  chalsMd  aafte,  30. 
'  lUiectad  Addreaaei,'  lu  happj  Imlta- 

tioa  of  Fltsgenld,  thm  imaU-teer 

post,  431. 
Raligioat  opinlOQS,  tailjot  {voMcotioai 

for,  667. 

*  BniAUU  oo  Um  Bomair,  or  raodBrn 

Gredi  Ungoace,  with  Specimens  and 
TranalatioQi,' 793. 
Bembrandt,  732. 

*  BnoDiBBB  hln,  whom  paulon*i 
power/ 5SS. 

*  BSHBIUBAHCI,'  410. 

*  BmnnD  me  not«  remind  me  not,*  540. 
Bamone,  67.  366. 

Benown,680. 

BenU.a3S. 

Bepledon,  695. 

Bevenge,  493.  594. 

BerolatioQ.  689. 

Bejnolds,  Frederick,  dramatist,  430. 

B^nolds,  Sir  Joshua,  his  sensations  on 
Tisitinf  the  Vatican,  58.  His  charac- 
ter of  Michael  Angelo,  902. 

Bhlne,  33, 34.  709. 

Bhodee,  CM. 

Bhone,  *the  arrowy,*  36.  Its  colour, 
186.742. 

Bhyme,  its  exceUenoe  over  blank  Terse, 
430.806. 

Bialto,  146. 

Bfbas,  Bossian  admiral.  680. 

BIbanpierre,  General,  691. 

Blch,  Clandius,  esq.,  his  Memoirs  on 
the  Boins  of  Babjlon,  656. 

Bichards,  Bar.  Dr.,  his  'Aboriginal 
Britons,*  435. 

Blchardson,*the  Talnest  and  Inkiest  of 
authors,'  610L 

Blchellen,  Duke  of,  his  hmnanltyat  tlie 
siege  of  Ismafl,  666l  686.  692. 

Blchmond  Hill.  12. 

Bidotto,  descripdon  of,  190. 

Blensi,  54. 

Blga,  the  Greek  patriot.  85.  His  Greek 
war  song,  *  Adit  wj^w  ,*  and  trans- 
lation, 546. 

Bing,  the  matrimonial,  708. 

*  BiTSft  that  rollest  bj  the  ancient 
walls,'  571. 

Boberts,  Mr.  (editor  of  the  British  Be- 
Tiew),  581.  608.  796. 

Bodiefoucanlt,  40.  677. 

Bogers,  Samuel,  esq.,  his  *  Pleasures  of 
Memory,*  62.  88.  433.  HU  '  Colum- 
bus,* 62.  Dedication  of  the '  Giaour ' 
to,  62.  His  *  Italy,'  280,  281.  292. 
296,  297.  299.  800.  His  translation  of 
Zappi's  sonnet  on  the  statue  of 
Moses,  503. 

*  BoMAio,  or  modem  Gre^  language, 
remaiks  on,  with  specimens  and 
translations,*  792. 

Bomaic  war  song,  546. 
Bomaic  lore  song,  546. 

*  BoMAMCK  muy  doloroso  del   Sitio  y 

Toma  de  Alhama,*  translated,  566. 

*  BoKAMcs,'  Lines  to,  401. 
Boman  Daughter,  story  of  the,  97. 
BomaneUi,  physidan,  546.  762. 

Borne  described,  47.  *  The  dty  of  the 
soul,*  90.  The  '  Nlobe  of  Nations,' 
90.     SaciMge  of,  900. 

Bomiltf.  Sir  Samuel.  992.  718.  802. 

Bomulus,  temple  of,  782. 


INDEX. 

BonoesvaUes,  485.  711. 

Boons,  large  ones  comftrtless,  637. 

Bosa  Matihia,  432. 

Boscoe*s  *  I^eo  the  Tenth,*  118. 

Boae,  Wmiam  Stewart,  esq^  his  •  Son- 
net to  Constantinople,'  2ft.  His  *  Bs- 
a^  on  Whistlecraft,*  144.  Hia  charae- 
tar  of  PlndoBMnte,9ao. 

Bosslni,755. 

ButhschOd,  Baron,  533. 719. 

Boussean,  Jean  Jaoqoea,  his  *  Hfloisei,* 
36.  39.  677.  741.  His  •  Confessions,' 
36.39. 

Bubioon,  627. 

Bumour,  •  a  Uto  gasette,*  744. 

Bttshton,  Bobert  (the  •  little  page'  In 
Childe  HaroU),  4. 

Bussia,529. 


Sabbath  in  London,  12. 

SabeUicns,  his  description  of  Venice,  42. 

Sadness,  27. 

Safety  lamp.  Sir  Humphry  Davy's,  602. 

St.  Angelo,  castle  of.  58.  318. 

St.  Bartholomew,  flayed  alive,  6S6. 

St.  Frauds,  his  recipe  for  chastity,  669. 

St.  Helena,  527. 

St.  Peter's  at  Borne,  58.  502. 

St.  SophU  at  Constantinople,  not  to  be 

compared  with  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 

693. 
Safaite  Pal«ye,  M.  de.  2. 
Salamis,  64.  529.  637. 
Sallust,  676. 
Salvator  Bosa,  732. 
SanU  Croce,  48. 
SanU  Maura,  20. 
Sappho,  20.  995.  628. 
Saragosa,  sieges  of.  10. 
Saragosa,  Maid  of.  10.  629. 

*  Saroah APALOs.  a  Tragedy,*  244. 
Satanic  school.  512, 513. 

*  Saul,  Song  of,  before  his  last  Battle,' 
465. 

Scaligers.  tomb  of  the,  580. 

Schaflhausen.  foU  of,  49. 

Scamander,  648. 

Scandal,  997.  607. 

SchUler's  Wallenstein,  891. 

Schroepfer,  760. 

Sdmitars,  Turkish,  characters  on,  9C 

Sdpio  AlHcanus,  310. 

Sdpios,  tomb  of  the,  90.  778. 

Scorpion,  67. 

Scotland,  706. 

Scott.  Sir  Walter.  316,  317.  423.  434. 

445.596.  705.  730.    Hb  *  Lay  of  the 

Last  Minstrel,'  423.  434.  720.  748. 

His  *  Marmlon,*  135.    His  opinion  of 

'  Don  Juan,'  967.  HU  *  Demonology/ 

729.    (Mtical  notes  by,  pasiAM. 
Scriptures,  734. 
Sea-attorney,  630. 
Sea^coal  Ares,  732. 
S»a  sirkness,  remedies  for,  611. 
Seale,  Dr.  John,  his  *  Greek  Metres,' 

385. 
Sea-walls  between   the  Adriatie  and 

Venice,  inscription  on,  796. 
Seasons,  Thomson's,  would  have  been 

better  In  rhyme,  806.    Inferior  to  his 

•  Castle  of  Indolence,'  806. 
S^gur,  Count,  his  character  of  Prince 

Potemkin,  680. 
Self-love,  669.  702. 
Scmiramis,  248.  696. 
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ShadweU,  Sir  Lamsalot,  SI7. 
8hadwell,Th0Ma,4S8L 
Shakspeare.  Us  oWigarlont  to  North's 
Pintarch,  613.    Hia 


Shaving,  miseries  eC;  737. 

*  She  walka  in  Hiianlj,*  463. 

She-epistle  deacfibed.  735. 

Shoe,    Sir  Martin  (ptesMent  of  the 

Boyal  AcadMy)»  Us  •  Bhymea  en 

Art,' 484. 
Shelley,  Percy  Byashe.  esq.  3Q0. 513. 
SheUey.  Mrs.,  300. 
Sheridan,  Bight  Bon.  BfehanI  Brfais- 

ley,  473, 474. 718.    His  •  Critic'  798. 

■  MoMODT  on  the  Death  ei;*  473.   Hto 

Lines  on  Waltaing,  498i 
Sheridan, 


Shipwreck,  description  of  a. 
Shooter's  HBI,  711. 


Siddons.  Mrs.,  196. 430. 553. 
*  Snoi  or  CoBnm,'  120. 
Sierra  Morena,  IOl 
SIgenm,  Gape,  647. 


Simeod,  M.,  021. 
SliBOOB,  6ft.  646. 
Simplon,  the.  902. 
Sinecures,  797. 

Sfaigtag,  merit  of  sfanpUdty  In.  6I9.7S4. 
Sinking  ftmd,  799. 
Slsgpphns,  742. 

Skeflngtan,  Sir  Lnnlsy,  480L 
'  SxsTcn,  A,'  469. 
*  Skuxx,  Linaa  Inaerlbed 
fotned  Ikmn  a,' 689. 


Slave  maikflt  aft 


SUvary  of  the  great,  654, 65ft. 

Sleep,  6».  6431  796.    Sir  T.  Bravne'k 

encomfaim  on,  643. 
Smedley,  Bev.  Mr.,  his  *  Histoty  of 

the  Two  Foscari.*  790. 
Smith,  Honoa,  esq.,  hb  •  Bonce  In 

London,* 
Smith,  Bev.  Sidney,  the  reputed  antbor 

of  •  Peter  Ptfanlej's  Letter*,*   428. 

His  *  twelve-person  power,' 707.   Sen 

'Peter  Pith,' 797. 
Smith,  Mrs. 


Smoking,  168. 

'  So  we 'U  go  BO  nmre  a  roving,*  969. 
Society,  654.  724, 725. 733. 737. 742. 
Socrates,  483. 306.  667.  677.  790. 


of  Ardennes),  31. 
Solano,  governor  of  Calais,  his 

chery,  14. 
Solitary  oonAncsnent,  efltacts  of,  288. 
SoUtnde,  19. 38. 4ft.  60. 288. 169. 637.  690. 
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SoUCudet.  lodal,  643. 
Solomon,  677.  7S9. 
Solimaa,  Saltan.  G65. 

*  SoNO  for  th«  Luddites/  569. 

*  SoMO  of  Saul  befora  his  last  battle/ 
46S. 

Songt  of  the  Venetian  gondoliers,  42. 
769. 

*  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise  I '  546. 
SoHNVT  to  Generra,  557.    On  Chillon. 

138.  To  Lake  Loman,  565.  From 
VlttorelU,  568.  To  George  the  Fourth, 
on  the  repeal  of  Lord  Edward  Fits- 
gerald*s  (uHeiture,  572. 

SonneU.  *  the  most  puling,  petrifying, 
stupidly  plalonle  compositions,*  557. 

Soracte.  60. 

Sorrow.  14.  27.  2D4.  298. 

Sotbeby. WUliaro. esq.. 433.  509. 510. 799. 

Soul.  318.  741. 

South.  Dr.,  bis  sermons,  625. 

Southcote,  Joanna.  517.  638. 

Southcy.  fiobert.  esq.,  LL.D..  his 
person  and  manners,  424.  His  prose 
and  poetrj.  424.  His'  Roderick.'  423. 
HU  *  ThaUbo.'  423.  His  *  Old  Woman 
of  Berkley/  4U.  His  *  Curse  of  Ke- 
hama.'  449.  His  *  Joan  of  Arc,'  449. 
His  *  Inscription  for  Henry  Martin  the 
regicide.'  514.  His  *  Pkntisocrary,' 
638.  DsDiCATioN  of  Don  Juan  to, 
588. 

SpagnoletU.  732. 

Spartan's  epitaph.  43. 

Spencer.  William,  esq..  509. 

Spenser,  his  measure.  1.  90. 

Spinola,  501. 

Sporus,  Pope's  character  of,  806. 

Stael.  Madame  de.  78.  636.  802.  Tri- 
bute to  her  memory,  776.  Her  *  Co- 
rinne,*  quoted,  607. 

Stamboul  (Constantinople),  25. 

*  Stanzas  to  a  lady  on  leaving  England,' 

540.  To  a  lady  with  the  poems  of 
Camoens,  382.  To  Florence.  643. 
Composed  during  a  thunder-storm, 
543.  Written  on  passing  the  Ambra- 
dan  Gulf.  544.  To  Inez.  13.  '  Taro- 
bourgi !  TambourgI  1  thy  'larum 
afar.*  24.  *  Away,  away,  ye  notes  of 
woe,'  550.  *  One  struggle  more,  and 
I  am  free,'  550.  '  And  thou  art  dead,' 
Ac.  551.  '  If  sometimes  in  the  haunts 
of  men.*  551.  *  Thou  art  not  false,  but 
thou  art  flckle.'  555.  On  being  asked 
what  was  tlie  origin  of  loTe,  556. 
'  Remember  him,'  &c.  555.  '  To  .Au- 
gusta,' 470.  *  Elegiac,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Peter  Parker.'  566.  '  When  a 
man  hath  no  freedom,'  573.  To  the 
Po,  571.  Written  on  the  road  between 
Florence  and  Piia,  576.  '  Could  loTe 
for  eTer,*  572.  On  completing  my 
thirty-sixth  year.  577.  To  a  Hindoo 
air.  577. 

'  Star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  On 
the,'  562. 

Statesmen.  757. 

Steam-engines.  704. 

Stoddart,  Sir  John,  579. 

Stoics,  654. 

Stooehenge,  714. 

Stott.  (lUfei  of  the  *  Morning  Post.') 
423. 

'  Strauan,  Tonion.  I.intot  of  the 
times.'  570. 

Strangford.  Lord,  his  *  Camovns,'  342. 
425. 
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Styles,  Rer.  Dr.,  hb  sermon  against 
Lord  Byron,  595. 

Styx,  611. 

Suetonius.  639. 

Suidde,  667.  736. 

Suit,  2a  23.  637. 

Suliotes.  their  hospitality.  23. 

Sulpicius,  ScrTius,  his  letter  to  Cicero 
on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  46. 

Suniuro.  637. 

'  SCN  of  the  Sleepless.'  466. 

Sunday  tn  London,  12. 

Sunday  School,  611. 

Sunrise,  623. 

Sunset,  627.  642. 

Superstition.  21. 

Siupense.  32. 

Suspicion.  37. 

Suwarrow.  Field  Marshal.  677.  678.  681. 
682.  683.  His  *  polar  melody '  on  the 
capture  of  Ismail,  096.  His  character, 
606.    Brevity  of  his  style,  702. 

Swift,  Dr.  Jonathan.  445.  500.  677. 

Swoon.  621 . 

Sylla.51.  150.  46I.C0O. 

Sympathy,  625.  671. 

Symplegades,  60.  552.  653. 

Syracuse.  44. 

T. 

Tact,  606. 

Tagus.  6. 

Tahiri,  Dervish.  762. 

Talavera,  9. 

Talleyrand,  Prince  de.  533. 

*  TambourgI !  TambourgI  ! '  24. 
Tarpeian  rock,  54. 

Tasso,  4.^  46.  477,  479.  479.  .Wl.  7«i9.  774. 

605.    '  Lament  of,'  476. 
Tassonl.  804. 

Tattersall,  Rer.  John  Cecil.  407. 
Tavell,    Rev.   G.    F.    (Lord    Byron'« 

college  tutor).  442. 
Tea,  prophetic  powers  of.  645. 

*  Tear.'  The.  399. 
Tears.  662. 704. 
Tempo,  21. 
Tenlers.  732. 
Tepaleen.  22. 
Teml.  Falls  of.  49. 

Terrot,  Rev. Mr.,  his*  Common  Sense' 

quoted,  582. 
Thames.  12.  713. 

*  Thr  castled  crao  of  Drachenfels.* 

34. 

*  The  chain  I  gave  was  fair  to  view/ 

552. 

*  The    harp    the    monarch   minstrel 

swept,*  463. 
'  The  IsLBf  of   Greece,  the  Isles  of 
Greece.'  636. 

*  The  world  is  a  bundle  of  bay.'  573. 

'  The  spru.   Is  broke,   the  charm  is 

flown.'  544. 
'  The  Wild  Gazelle,'  464. 
Themlstodes.  Tomb  of.  62.    Lines  by 

Plato  upon,  62. 
'  There  tM  none  of  Beauty's  daughters,' 

561. 

*  There  was  a  time,  I  need  not  name.' 

540. 

*  Til  err  *a  not  a   joy  the  world  can 

give,'  060. 
Thcrmopyl.T.  CA.  500.  6:J7. 
ThMCUi,  temple  of.  •IW. 

*  TiiRY   iwy  that   Hope  is  happlnnk*. 

068. 
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*  This  day,  of  all  our  days,'  574. 
ThooiaoD,  his  *  Seasons '  would  hare 

been  better  In  rhyme,'  806. 
Thornton,  Thomas,  esq.,  chaneterof 

his  *  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire/ 

765. 
'  Thou   art  not    false,   but   thou   art 

flckle.'  555. 

*  TnoooN  the  day  of  my  destiny  's 
o'er  I '  470. 

*  Thoughts  suggested  by  a  college  ex- 
amination,*  397. 

Thrasiroene.  lake  of,  50.  303.  Battle 
of,  50. 

*  Through  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery 

sheen/ 544. 

*  Through  life's  dull  road,  so  dim  and 

dirty,'  574. 

*  Through  thy  battlements.  Newstead/ 

378. 

Thurlow  (Thomas  Horell  Thurlow), 
second  Lord.  Lines  on  his  *  Poems.* 
555.    Verses  to.  556. 

Thunder-storm  on  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
nera described.  38. 

Thunder-storm  near  Zitxa,  Stanzas 
composed  during.  543. 

*  Thy  days  are  done.'  465. 
Thyrsa.  *  Stanzas  to.'  .%49,  550,  551. 
Tiberius.  747. 

TibuUua,  his  *  Sulplcia  ad  Cerlnthnm  * 

translated,  879. 
Tillotson,  Archbishop.  625.  677. 
Tlmbuctoo.  women  of,  72.5. 
Time.  28.  44.  638.  640. 641 .  739.   *  Linr* 

to/ 554. 
Tfanoleon,  121. 
Tlmon,  2. 
Timour.  304.  696. 
Tiresias,74l. 
'  'Tis  done  ;  and  shivering  in  the  gale/ 

54^ 

*  'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  un- 
moved.* 577. 

Tluns.  700. 
Tithes.  756. 
Titian,  71S. 
Tittle-tattle.  722. 

Titus.  638.  *  The  master  of  lore,' 
628. 

*  Titus,  on  the  day  of  the  destruction  of 

Jerusalem  by,'  467. 

Tobacco,  168. 

Tomb.  746. 

Tomba,  fblly  of  erecting  hu'ge  ones, 
656. 

Tomerit.  Mount,  22. 

Tom  Jones.  *  an  aeeompUshed  Mack- 
guard/ 735. 

Tonson.  Jacob,  bookseller,  746w 

Tooke.  John  Home  Took*.  522.  753. 

Torture.  44. 

Toumefort.  652.  657. 

Tower  of  Babel.  658. 

Town  and  country,  75H. 

Town  life,  717. 

Townsbend.  Rev.  George,  441.  Ilia 
'  Armageddon,'  441. 

Trafklgar,  30. 

Trajan.  54.    His  column.  54. 

Tranilation  from  Catullus.  *  ad  Lea* 
blaro.*  379.  Of  the  Epitaph  on  VirgU 
and  Tibolius.  by  Domiiius  Marsus, 
379.  or  TiUuUus,  *  Sul|.icia  ad  Cerin- 
tSiuin,'  37(*.  From  Catullus.  *  Lugete, 
Veneres.  Cupidinrsquc,'  379.  Of 
Horace's  '  Justum  et  tenacem.'  3H0. 
Of  Anacreon's  Minw«n«ur  wtfifmH, 
3  H 
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380.  Of  Anacreoa*!  BUum  Jayw  Ar- 
ftiimt,  380.  From  tha  PromcUieai 
Vincent  of  ^schjrlus,  380.  From  th« 
Medea  of  Euripides,  'E^^ru  *«•{•  306. 
Of  the  Greek  wer  soag*  Atin  wtulu, 
848.  Of  the  Romaic  aoog,  'UxnM* 
fut,*  647.  Of  a  Romaic  lore  loaff, 
554,  From  the  Portugnese,  *  Tu  mi 
chamas,*  557.  Of  the  *  Romance  muy 
doloroso  del  Sltlo  j  Toma  de  Alha- 
nu,'  566.  From  VlttorelU.  *  Di  due 
▼agbe  doDtelle,'  568. 

Trabea,303. 

Trccenti«ti,  the.  636. 

Tree  of  knowledge,  60a. 

Tree  of  Ufe.  321. 

Trenck,  Baron,  388. 

Trimmer,  Mn.,  892. 

TripoU,  631. 

TripColemus,  532. 

Troad,  the,  648. 

Tror,  638.  648.  650. 

Truth,  stranger  than  fiction,  743.  750. 

Tully't  •  Tripoli.'  631. 

*  Tu  mi  chamas,*  tranilatcd,  557. 

Turkey,  state  of  manners  in,  7G7. 

Turkey,  women  of,  666.    Their  life  in 
the  harems,  151. 

Turnpike-road,  710. 

Turpin,  751. 

Twcddoll,   John,  his  account  of   Su- 
warrow,  696. 

TwiUght,  639. 

Twiss,  Horace,  esq.,  IdO. 

Tyranny,  481. 

Tyre,  43.  690. 

Tyrian  purple,  752. 


U. 

Ugolino.  500.  618. 

Ulissipont,  5. 

Ulysses*  dog  Argus,  631. 

Ulysses*  whisUe,  735. 

Uncertainty,  684. 

UniUes,  244,  245.  601. 

University  education,   adrantages  of. 

596. 
Usurers,  616. 
Utraikey,  24. 

V. 

Vacancy,  43. 
Vaccination.  602. 

Valenlia,  Lord  (now  Earl  of  Mount- 
norris),  43G. 

*  Vampirr  ;  a  Fragment,*  70. 

*  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.*  Johnson*s, 

640. 

•  Vathek,'  76.  127. 
Vatican.  58. 
Vauban,  678. 
Vclino,  49. 
Venality.  725. 
Venetian  dialect,  611. 
Venetian  faxzioli.  611. 

Venetian  society  and  manners,  33U. 
789. 

Venetian  noble,  sketched  by  Gritti,  230. 

Venice,  42.  7G9.  St.  Mark's,  43.  770. 
Carnival,  145.  Rialto.  146.  ^lan- 
frini  palace.  146.  Bridge  of  Sifrhs, 
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